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BOOKS  OF  THE  KINGS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


t.   UlOTT  OF  THE  WOBlU 

Tbb  Books  now  known  to  as  as  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Sings, 
like  1  and  2  Samuel,  were  originally  and  are  really  bat  one  work,  by  one 
writer  or  compiler,  and  it  is  only  for  convenience  of  reference  and  because 
of  long  established  usage  that  we  here  treat  them  as  two.  In  all  Hebrew 
MSS.  down  to  the  time  of  Jerome  certainly,  and  probably  down  to 
▲.D.  1518,  when  the  Hebrew  text  was  first  printed  by  D.  Bomberg  at  Venice, 
the  division  into  two  books  was  unknown,  tt  was  first  made  in  the  Greek 
version  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  who  followed  a  prevailing  custom  of 
the  Alexandrine  Cbreeks  of  dividing  ancient  works  for  facility  of  reference. 
The  division  thus  introduced  was  perpetuated  in  the  Latin  version  of 
Jerome,  who  took  care,  however,  while  following  the  LXX.  usage,  to  notice 
the  essential  unity  of  the  work;*  and  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  in 
the  Eastern,  and  ot  the  Ynlgate  in  the  Western  Church,  has  ensured  the 
continuance  of  ihis  bipartite  arrangement  in  all  later  tima 

That  the  two  books,  however,  are  really  one  is  proved  by  the  strongest 
internal  evidence.  Not  only  is  there  no  break  between  them — the  separation 
at  1  Kings  xxii.  68  being  so  purely  arbitrary  and  artificial  that  it  is  actually 
made  haphazard  in  the  middle  both  of  the  reign  of  Ahaziah  and  of  the  ministry 
of  Elijah — but  the  unity  of  purpose  is  conspicuous  throughout.  Together  they 
afiford  us  a  continuous  and  complete  hisborj  ot  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of 
the  chosen  people.    And  the  language  of  Uie  two  books  points  conclusively 

•  **  Qasjrtiii  MelacMm,  t.e.,  Begom,  qtii  iii.  et  iv.  Begum  vohnnlne  oontinetar  "  (Prolog. 
Qaleat.)    Similarly  Origen  in  Euseb.  **  Eooles.  Biai,"  yi.  85 :  BooiXfcwv  rp^ny,  nr&pm  Iv  M 
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to  a  single  writer.  While  there  are  no  indications  of  the  manner  of  speech 
of  a  later  period,  no  contradictions  or  confasions  such  as  would  arise  from 
different  writers,  there  are  many  phrases  and  formulsd,  tricks  of  expression, 
and  turns  of  thought,  which  show  the  same  hand  and  mind  throughout  the 
entire  work,  and  effectually  exclude  the  idea  of  a  divided  authorship. 

While,  however,  it  is  indisputable  that  we  have  in  these  two  portions  of 
Holy  Scripture  the  production  of  a  single  writer,  we  have  no  sufficient 
warrant  for  concluding  as  some  (Eichhorn,  Jahn,  al.)  have  done,  that  the 
division  between  them  and  the  Books  of  Samuel  is  equally  artificial,  and 
that  they  are  parts  of  a  much  greater  work  (called  by  Ewald  **  the  Great 
Book  of  the  Kings  **) — a  work  which  comprised  along  with  them  Judges, 
Buth,  and  1  and  2  Samuel  The  arguments  in  support  of  this  view  are 
stated  at  considerable  length  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  in  Smith's  **  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  21),  but  to  my  thinking  they  are  entirely  incon- 
clusive, and  have  been  effectually  disposed  of  by,  among  others,  Bahr,* 
Eeil,t  and  Eawlinson,  |  each  of  whom  cites  a  number  of  pecuHarities  not 
only  of  diction,  but  of  manner,  arrangement,  materials,  &c.,§  which  clearly 
distinguish  the  Books  of  Kings  from  those  which  precede  them  in  the  sacred 
Canon. 

IL  Tttlb. 

The  name  Kings  (D^S^D)  requires  but  little  notice.  Whether  these 
scriptures  bore  this  name  from  the  first  or  not — and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  did,  the  probability  being  that  the  Book  was  originally  cited,  like  those 
of  the  Pentateuch,  &c.,  by  its  initial  words,  nn  l^oni,  and  was  only  called 
**  Kings  **  from  its  contents  (Uke  the  Book  of  **  Samuel  **)  at  a  later  period — 
this  one  word  aptly  describes  the  character  and  subject-matter  of  this 
composition  and  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest  of  its  class.  It  is 
simply  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  in  the  order  of  their 
reigns.  The  LXX.  Title,  Baat\u&i'.  y,  9.  {i$.  ** Kingdoms**),  expresses  the  same 
idea,  ||  for  in  Eastern  despotisms,  and  especially  under  the  Hebrew 
theocracy,  the  history  of  the  kingdom  was  practically  that  of  its  kings. 

*  *'Die  Eonige^"  Einleitong,  S  8. 

t  **  The  Books  of  the  Kings.'*  English  Tnuislation.  Introdaction,  pp.  9, 10.  Oompare 
his  **  Intioduotion  to  the  Old  Testament/*  vol.  i.  pp.  254—260. 

X  **  Speaker's  Commentary,**  toL  ii.  p.  468. 

§  For  example.  The  chronology  of  the  Kings  is  precise  and  detailed,  whilst  that  of 
1  and  2  Samuel  is  extremely  vagoe  and  general ;  the  Kings  abound  in  references  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  are  nowhere  foond  in  Samael ;  the  anthor  of  the  former  constantly 
refers  to  his  authorities,  the  writer  of  the  latter  neyer. 

II  Jerome,  in  his  "  Frologos  Galeatos,**  qaestions  the  fitness  of  this  title,  bat  with 
insufficient  reason.  The  books  contain  the  histoxy  of  two  kingdomi,  though  of  but  one 
nation* 
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m.  Contents  and  Purpose. 

It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  history  of  the  kings  of  the 
chosen  people  will  necessarily  have  a  different  character  and  a  different 
design  firom  the  chronicles  of  all  other  reigns  and  dynasties ;  it  will,  in  fact, 
be  such  history  as  a  pious  Jew  would  naturally  write.     Such  a  one,  even 
"without  the  guidance  of  Inspiration,  would  inevitably  view  all  the  events  in 
the  history  both  of  his  own  and  of  neighbouring  nations,  not  so  much  in 
their  secular  or  purely  historical  as  in  their  religious  aspect.    His  firm 
belief  in  a  particular  Providence  superintending  the  affairs  of  men,  and  re- 
quiting them  according  to  their  deserts  by  temporal  rewards  and  punishments, 
would  alone  give  a  stamp  and  colour  to  his  narrative  very  different  from 
that  of  the  profane  historian.     But  when  we  remember  that  the  historians 
of  Israel  were  in  every  case  prophets ;  that  is,  that  they  were  the  advocates 
and  spokesmen*  of  the  Most  High,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  history  in  their 
hands  will  have  a  *'  purpose,''  and  that  they  will  write  with  a  distinctly 
religious  aim.     Such  was  assuredly  the  case  with  the  author  of  the  Kings. 
His  is  an  ecclesiastical  or  theocratic  rather  than  a  civil  history.    Indeed, 
as  Bahr  well  observes,  ''Hebrew  antiquity  does  not  know  the  secular 
historian.**  t    The  different  kings,    consequently,  are  pourtrayed  not  so 
much  in  their  relations  to  their  subjects,  or  to  other  nations,  as  to  the 
Invisible  Buler  of  Israel,  whose  representatives  they  were,  whose  religion 
they  were  charged  to  uphold,  and  of  whose  holy  law  they  were  the  executors. 
It  is  this  consideration  accoimts,  as  Bawlinson  remarks,  for  the  great  length 
at  which  certain  reigns  are  recorded  as  compared  with  others.    It  is  this 
again,  and  not  any  *'  prophetico-didactic  tendency,"  or  any  idea  of  advancing 
the  prophetic  order,  accounts  for  the  prominence  given  to  the  ministries  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  to  the  interpositions  of  various  prophets  at  different 
crises  of  the  nation's  life  (see  1  Kings  i.  45  ;  xi.  29 — 10 ;  xiii.  12,  21 — 24 ; 
xiv.  6 — 16 ;  xxii  8 ;  2  Kings  xix.  20 ;  xx.  16 ;  xxii.  14,  &c.)    It  explains 
too  the  constant  references  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  the  previous  history 
of  the  race  (1  Kings  ii.  8 ;  iii.  14 ;  vL  11,  12 ;  viii.  56,  &o. ;  2  Kings  x.  81 ; 

*  The  irpo-frrnit  is  properly  one  who  tpeakifor  another,  as  adTooate  or  interpreter.  It 
18  a  mistake  to  explain  the  word  of  prediction  or/or^telling.  The  irpo  has  no  reference  to 
time.  Apollo  is  called  Aide  «'po^4niC— **  ^®  interpreter  of  Jove  "  (Aesch.  Emnen.  19). 
And  Plato  calls  poets  Movvwv  xpof  ^rac  (Phaedr.  262  d).  It  is  true  that  the  term  K^3^ 
conveys  primarily  the  idea  of  inspiration^  or  possession  (K^],  ehullivit^  Qesenios, 
Thesaoms,  iL  838 ;  ci  /xavric  from  fiaivofuu),  bat  this  word  also,  at  an  early  period,  had 
the  meaning  of  **  spokesman,*'  as  in  Ezod.  vii.  1,  **  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet.^* 
The  **  prophets'*  of  the  New  Testament  (1  Ck>r.  xi.  4, 6 ;  xiv.  pa$Hm),  it  is  well  known,  were 
preaehert  rather  than  predicters,  and  the  term  *'  prophesying  *'  was  formerly  used  in  our 
own  language  of  expounding, 

t  In  the  American  translation  of  Lange's  **  Bibelwerk*'  onfortunately  rendered,  **  The 
secular  historian  does  not  know  Hebrew  antiquity," 
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xiv.  6 ;  xvii.  18,  16,  87 ;  xviii.  4 — 6,  &c.),  and  the  constant  comparison  of 
the  auccessive  monarchs  with  the  king  **  afber  God's  own  heart  **  (1  Kings 
xi.  4,  88;  xiv.  8;  xv.  8,  11,  Ac),  and  their  judgment  by  the  standard  of 
the  Mosaic  law  (1  Kings  iii.  14 ;  vL  11,  12  ;  viii.  66,  Ac.)  The  object  of 
the  historian  clearly  was,  not  to  chronicle  the  naked  facts  of  Jewish  history, 
but  to  show  how  the  rise,  the  glories,  the  decline  and  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
kingdoms  were  respectively  the  results  of  the  piety  and  faithfulness  or  of 
the  irreligion  and  idolatry  of  the  different  kings  and  their  subjects.  Writing 
during  the  captivity,  he  would  teach  his  countrymen  how  all  the  miseries 
which  had  come  upon  them,  miseries  which  had  culminated  in  the  destruction 
of  their  temple,  the  overthrow  of  their  monarchy,  and  their  own  transporta- 
tion from  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  were  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
their  sins  and  the  fruits  of  the  national  apostasy.  He  would  trace,  too,  the 
fulfilment,  through  successive  generations,  of  the  great  promise  of  2  Sam. 
vii.  12 — 16,  the  charter  of  the  house  of  David,  on  which  promise  indeed 
the  history  is  a  continuous  and  striking  commentary.  True  to  his  mission 
as  the  Divine  ambai^sador,  he  would  teach  them  everywhere  to  see  the  finger 
of  God  in  their  nation's  history,  and  by  the  record  of  incontrovertible  facts, 
and  especially  by  showing  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  and  threatenings 
of  the  Law,  he  would  preach  a  return  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  a  purer  age, 
and  would  urge  '<  his  contemporaries,  living  in  exile.,  with  him,  to  cling 
faithfully  to  the  covenant  made  by  God  through  Moses,  and  to  honour 
steadfastly  the  one  true  God."  * 

The  two  Books  embrace  a  period  of  four  and  a  half  centuries ;  viz.  from 
the  accession  of  Solomon  in  B.a  1016  to  the  dose  of  the  captivity  of 
Jehoiachin  in  b.o.  662. 

IV.  Date. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Kings  can  be  fixed,  with  much  greater 
facility  and  certainty  than  that  of  many  portions  of  Scripture,  from  the 
contents  of  the  Books  themselves.  It  must  lie  somewhere  between 
B.C.  661  and  b.o.  688 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  been  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  It  cannot  have  been  before  b.o.  661,  for  that 
is  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Evil-Merodach,  whose  kindly  treatment  of 
Jehoiachin,  *'in  the  year  that  he  began  to  reign,*'  is  the  last  event  men- 
tioned in  the  history.  Assuming  that  this  is  not  an  addition  by  a  later 
hand,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  think  is  the  case,t  we  have  thus  one 
limit — ^a  nuKdmwm  of  antiquity — ^fixed  with  certainty.  And  it  cannot  have 
been  after  b.o.  688,  the  date  of  the  return  under  Zerubbabel,  as  it  is  quite 
inconceivable  that  the  historian  should  have  omitted  to  notice  an  event  of 
such  profound  importance,  and  one  too  which  had  such  a  direct  bearing  on 

•  Thenius.  f  See  EeU,  Introdnotion  to  Kings,  p.  9. 
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the  purpose  for  which  the  history  was  penned — ^whioh  was  partly,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  to  trace  the  folfilment  of  2  Sam.  Tii.  12 — 16,  in 
tiie  fortunes  of  David's  honse — ^had  that  event  ooonrred  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  We  may  safely  assign  this  year,  oonseqxiently,  as  the  minimum  date 
for  the  composition  of  the  work. 

And  with  this  conclusion,  that  the  Books  of  Kings  were  written  during 
the  captivity,  the  style  and  diction  of  tiie  Books  themselves  agree.  '<  The 
language  of  Kings  belongs  unmistakably  to  the  period  of  the  captivity  ** 
(Eawlinson,  **  Speaker's  Commentary,"  pp.  469,  470).  *  Lord  A.  Hervey, 
indeed,  contends  that  '*  the  general  character  of  the  language  is  that  of  the 
time  before  the  Babylonish  captivity  '* — elsewhere  he  mentions  *<  the  age  of 
Jeremiah  '* — ^but  even  if  we  allow  this,  it  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  was  given  to  the  world  between  b.o.  460  and 
B.o.  440,  and  probably  about  b.o.  460. 

V.  The  AuTHOBsmp 

is  a  question  of  much  greater  difficulty,  t  It  was  long  held,  and  it  is  still 
maintained  by  many  scholars,  that  the  Kings  are  the  work  of  the  project 
Jeremiah.  And  in  support  of  this  view  may  be  alleged — 1.  Jewish  tradition. 
The  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  f.  15.  1)  unhesitatingly  ascribes  the  work  to 
him.  Jeremias  ecripsit  Ubrum  suum  et  Ubrum  regum  et  threnos,  2.  The  last 
chapter  of  2  Kings  agrees,  except  in  some  few  particulars,  with  Jer.  lil  The 
spelling  in  the  latter  is  more  archaic  and  the  facts  recorded  in  vers.  28 — 80 
differ  from  those  of  2  Kings  xxv.  22 — 26,  but  the  general  agreement  is  very 
striking.  It  is  alleged,  accordingly,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  two 
narratives  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  more,  that  the  final  page  of 
Jeremiah's  history  of  the  Kings,  with  a  few  alterations  and  additions  made  by 
a  later  hand,  was  appended  to  his  collection  of  prophecies,  as  forming  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  those  writings.  And  certainly  this  arrangement,  though 
it  does  not  prove  Jeremiah*s  authorship  of  the  Kings,  does  afford  evidence 
of  a  very  ancient  belief  that  he  was  the  writer.  8.  There  is  in  many  cases  a 
marked  resemblance  between  the  language  of  Kings  and  that  of  Jeremiah. 
Havemick,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  energetic  advocate  of  this  view, 
has  famished  a  striking  list  of  phrases  and  expressions  common  to  both.| 
And  so  marked  are  the  correspondences  between  them  that  even  Bahr,  who 
summarily  rejects  this  hypothesis,  is  constrained  to  allow  that  *'  the  mode  of 

•  Bawlinson  giTes,  loc.  ctt,  an  interesting  list  of  the  words  and  phrases  which  substan- 
tiate this  assertion.    And  see  Diet.  Bib.  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

t  **  As  regards  the  authorship  of  these  Books,  but  Uttle  diffionlty  presents  itself  **  (Lord 
A.  Hervey,  who  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah).  Bat  Biihr,  Eeil,  al.  reject  this  idea  with  eqnal 
positiveness. 

I  EinleituDg,  yol.  ii  pp.  171  sqq.  This  list  is  accessible  to  the  English  reader  in  the 
**  Speaker's  Commentary,"  ii.  p.  471. 
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thinking  and  expression  resembles  that  of  Jeremiah,"  and  he  accounts  for 
the  similarity  by  the  conjecture  that  our  author  had  before  him  the  writings 
of  the  prophet  or  was,  perhaps,  his  pupil,*  while  Stahelin  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  writer  was  an  imitator  of  Jeremiah.  But  the  resem- 
blance is  not  confined  to  words  and  phrases :  there  is  in  both  writings  the 
same  tone,  the  same  air  of  despondency  and  hopelessness,  t  while  many  of 
the  facts  and  narratives  again  are  more  or  less  common  to  the  history  and 
the  prof^ecy.  |  4.  Another  consideration  which  is  equally  striking  is  the 
omission  of  all  mention  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  Books  of  Kings — an 
omission  easily  accounted  for  if  he  was  the  author  of  those  Books,  but 
difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  supposition.  Modesty  would  very  naturally 
lead  the  historian  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  share  he  himself  had  taken 
in  the  transactions  of  his  time,  especially  as  it  was  recorded  at  length  else- 
where. But  the  part  Jeremiah  sustained  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  one  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  any  impartial,  not  to  say  pious  or  theocratic  historian,  completely 
ignoring  both  his  name  and  his  work.§ 

But  a  string  of  arguments,  equally  numerous  and  equally  influential,  can 
be  adduced  against  the  authorship  of  Jeremiah,  prominent  among  which  are 
the  following :  1.  That  if  Jeremiah  did  compile  these  histories,  he  must 
have  been  at  the  time  about  eighty-six  or  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  Bahr 
regards  this  one  consideration  as  conclusive*  He,  like  Eeil  and  others, 
points  out  that  Jeremiah's  ministry  began  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (Jer.  i  2),  when,  it  is  urged,  he  must  have  been  at  least 
twenty  years  of  age.  But  the  Book  of  Kings,  as  we  have  just  seen,  cannot 
have  been  penned  earlier  than  b.o.  562 ;  that  is  to  say,  at  least  sixty-six 
years  afterwards.  In  reply  to  this,  however,  it  may  fairly  be  remarked  (1) 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  Jeremiah's  entrance  upon  the  prophetic  office 
took  place  before  he  was  twenty  years  old.  He  calls  himself  a  child  ("QH  Jer. 
i.  6),  and  though  the  word  is  not  always  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as  furnish- 
ing any  definite  chronological  datum,  ||  yet  the  tradition  that  he  was  but  a 
boy  of  fourteen  is  not  wholly  irrational  or  incredible^  (2)  It  is  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  work  may  have  been  written  by  an 
octogenarian.  We  have  had  conspicuous  instances  amongst  our  own  con- 
temporaries of  men  far  advanced  in  years  retaining  all  their  mental  vigour 

*  Thig  latter  sapposition  is  also  the  yiew  of  Thenins.    Bleek  loggests  Barnoh. 

t  Gompare  2  Eings  xvii.  14  with  Jer.  vii.  26;  1  lyings  iz.  8  with  Jer.  xzii.  8 ;  and 
2  Kings  zzi.  12  with  Jer.  xix.  8.  These  parallels  are  the  more  striking  sinos  they  disclose 
at  the  same  time  a  similarity  of  tone  and  of  language. 

X  For  a  list  of  these,  see  '*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible/'  vol.  ii.  pp.  28 — 30. 

§  It  is  true  Jeremiah  is  only  mentioned  twice  by  the  Ohronioler,  bat  this  is  easily 
accoonted  for  by  the  brevity  and  incompleteness  of  his  work. 

II  Nagelsbaoh,  **  Jeremias,**  in  Lange's  "*  Bibelwark/*  p.  2. 
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and  engaging  in  ardaous  literary  labours.  And  (8)  it  does  not  absolutely 
foUoWy  because  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Kings  carries  us  down  to  b.o.  562 
that  that  is  also  the  date  of  the  composition  or  compilation  of  the  rest.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  might  have  been  written  by 
Jeremiah  some  years  before,  and  that  these  concluding  sentences  might 
have  been  added  by  him  in  extreme  old  age.  There  is  much  greater  force, 
however,  in  a  second  objection,  viz.,  that  the  Kings  must  have  been  written 
or  completed  in  Babylon,  whilst  Jeremiah  spent  the  concluding  years  of 
his  life  and  died  in  Egypt.  For,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  certain,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  work  was  finished  and  published  in  Babylon. 
There  is  not  much  weight  perhaps  in  Bahr's  remark  that  it  cannot  have 
been  composed  for  the  handful  of  fugitives  who  accompanied  Jeremiah  to 
Egypt,  but  must  have  been  designed  for  the  kernel  of  the  people  in  cap- 
tivity, for  the  prophet  may  have  composed  the  work  in  Tahpenes,  and  have 
at  the  same  time  hoped,  perhaps  even  provided,  for  its  transmission  to 
Babylon.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  while  the  writer  was  evidently 
fjEtmiliar  with  what  transpired  in  the  court  of  Evil-Merodach,  and  was 
acquainted  with  details  which  could  hardly  have  been  known  to  a  resident 
in  Egypt,  there  is  an  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  latter  country  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  remnant  there.  The  last  chapter  of  the  work,  that  is  to 
say,  points  to  Babylon  as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  So  also,  prima 
facie,  does  the  expression  of  1  Kings  iv.  24,  **  beyond  the  river  *'  (Auth.  Vers. 
«*  on  this  side  the  river ').  The  **  region  beyond  the  river"  can  only  mean 
that  wfst  of  the  Euphrates,  and  therefore  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the 
Writer  must  have  dwelt  east  of  the  Euphrates^  i.e.,  in  Babylon.  It  is 
alleged,  however,  that  this  expression,  which  is  also  found  in  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  had  come  at  this  time  to  have  a  meaning  different  from  its  strict 
geographical  signification,  and  was  used  by  Jews,  wherever  they  might 
happen  to  reside,  of  the  provinces  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  (including 
Palestine),  west  of  the  Great  Eiver,  just  as  a  Boman,  even  after  residing 
in  the  country,  might  speak  of  GcUUa  Traiisalpina,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  expression  is  used  indifferently  of  either  side  of  the  Jordan,  and 
therefore  presumably  it  may  designate  either  side  of  the  Euphrates.*  But 
it  is  to  be  observed — 1.  that  in  the  minority  of  instances  where  the  expres- 
sion is  used  of  the  Euphrates  (Ezra  vL  6 ;  vii  21,  25 ;  Neh.  ii.  7),  it  is 
found  in  the  lips  of  persons  residing  in  Babylonia  or  Media;  2.  that  in 
other  instances  (Ezra  iv.  10,  11,  16)  it  is  used  in  letters  of  state  by  Persian 
officers,  who  would  naturally  adapt  their  language  to  the  usages  of  the 
Persian  court  and  of  their  own  country,  even  when  resident  abroad,  and 
lastly,  that  in  the  one  instance  (Ezra  viii.  86)  where  the  words  are  employed 

*  See  note  on  ch.  iv.  24 
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of  Jews  resident  in  Palestine,  it  is  by  a  Jew  who  had  just  returned  from 
Persia.  While  therefore  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  airive  at  any  positive 
conclusion  from  the  use  of  this  formula,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  on  ibe  whole  it  suggests  that  the  Book  was  written  in  Babylon, 
and  therefore  not  by  Jeremiah.  8.  A  third  consideration  alleged  by  Eeil 
in  his  earlier  edition,"*"  vis.,  that  the  variations  of  style  and  diction  between 
2  Kings  XXV.  and  Jer.  lii.  are  such  as  to  negative  the  supposition  of  their 
having  proceeded  from  the  same  pen,  or  rather  such  as  to  compel  the  beUef 
that  **  this  section  has  been  extracted  by  the  author  or  editor  in  the  two 
oases  from  a  common  or  more  copious  source,"  is  too  precarious  to  require 
much  notice,  the  more  so,  as  (1)  these  variations,  when  carefully  examined, 
prove  to  be  inconsiderable,  and  (2)  even  if  the  distinct  authorship  of  these 
two  portions,  or  their  having  been  copied  from  a  common  authority,  were 
established,  it  would  by  no  means  necessarily  follow  that  Jeremiah  had  not 
copied  them,  or  had  had  no  share  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  arguments  for  and  against  Jeremiah's 
authorship  of  the  Einos  are  so  evenly  balanced  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  positively  one  way  or  the  other.  Professor  Bawlinson  has  stated  the 
conclusion  to  which  an  impartial  survey  conducts  us  with  great  fairness 
and  caution.  ''Though  Jeremiah's  authorship  appears,  all  things  con* 
sidered,  to  be  highly  probable,  we  must  admit  that  it  baa  not  been  proved^ 
and  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  uncertain."! 

YI.    SOUBOBS   OF   THB  WoW. 

The  Books  of  Kings  being  obviously  and  necessarily,  from  their  historical 
character,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  compilation  from  other  sources,  the 
question  now  presents  itself,  What  and  of  what  sort  were  the  records  from 
which  this  narrative  was  constructed  ? 

What  they  were  the  writer  himself  informs  us.  He  mentions  three 
'*  books  "  from  which  his  information  must  have  been  largely  derived — "  the 
book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  "  (1  Kings  xi.  41)  ;  "  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of 
(lU,  of  the  words  [or  events]  of  the  days  to)  the  kings  ofJndah  '*  (1  Kings  xiv.  29 ; 
XV.  7,  22 ;  xxiL  46 ;  2  Kings  passim) ;  and  **  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  (**  the 
words  of  the  days  ")  of  the  kings  of  Israel"  (1  Kings  xiv.  19 ;  xv.  81,  &a) 
That  he  made  abundant  use  of  these  authorities  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  he  refers  to  them  more  than  thirty  times ;  that  he  constantly  quoted  from 
them  verbatim  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  passages  agreeing  almost  verbatim 
with  those  of  the  Kings  are  found  in  the  Books  of  Ohronides,  and  also  from 

*  Professor  Bawlinson  appears  to  have  only  had  the  edition  of  1846  before  him.  Bat 
the  KiNQS  of  Keil  and  Delitz8ch*s  Commentary  is  innustically  a  new  work,  and  differs  very 
materiaUy  from  its  predecessor. 

t  *<  Speaker's  Commentaiy,'*  ii.  472. 
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the  nee  of  expressions  which  mimifestly  belong,  not  to  our  author,  but  to 
some  document  which  he  cites.*  It  is  consequently  more  than  **  a  reason- 
able sappodition  that "  this  **  history  was,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from  the 
works  in  question."!  And  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  these  were 
his  only  authorities,  wiUi  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  narratiye  of  the 
ministry  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  for  though  he  refers  to  them  so 
oonstantiy,  he  never  once  refers  to  any  other.  What,  however,  was  the 
precise  character  of  these  writings  is  a  matter  of  considerable  uncertainty. 
We  are  warranted  in  the  belief,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  cited,  that 
they  were  three  separate  and  independent  works,  and  that  they  contained 
fuller  and  more  extended  accounts  of  the  reigns  of  the  several  kings  than 
any  which  we  now  possess,  for  the  invariable  formula  in  which  they  are 
referred  to  is  this,  **  And  the  rest  of  the  acta  of  ....  are  they  not  written 
in  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles,''  Ac.  It  hardly  follows,  however,  as  Bahr 
thinks,  that  this  formula  implies  that  the  works,  at  the  time  our  history  was 
written,  were  *'in  general  circulation,'*  or  **  in  the  hands  of  many,'*  for  our 
author  surely  might  reasonably  refer  to  them,  even  if  they  were  not  generally 
known  or  readily  accessible.  But  the  great  question  in  dispute  is  this : 
Were  '*  the  books  of  the  words  of  the  days  to  tbe  kings,"  as  their  name  at 
first  sight  seems  to  imply,  state  papers ;  i.e.,  public  archives  prepared  by 
appointed  o£Bcers,  or  were  they  private  memoirs  of  the  different  prophets. 
The  former  opinion  has  the  support  of  many  great  names.  |  It  is  alleged 
in  its  favour  that  there  was,  at  any  rate  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  a  state 
functionary,  **  the  recorder,"  whose  business  it  was  to  chronicle  events  and 
prepare  memoirs  of  the  different  reigns,  a  *<  conrt  historian,"  as  he  has 
been  called ;  §  that  such  memoirs  were  certainly  prepared  in  tiie  kingdom 
of  Persia  by  an  authorized  officer,  and  were  afterwards  preserved  as  state 
annals,  II  and,  lastly,  that  such  public  documents  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  very  name  they  bear,  **  The  book  of  the  chronicles  to  the 
kings.'*  There  is  no  question,  however,  despite  these  allegations,  that  the 
second  view  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  "  Chronicles  "  were  the  com- 
pilations, not  of  state  officials,  but  of  various  members  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.    For,  to  begm  with,  the  name  by  which  these  writings  are  known, 

*  The  expression  "  vnto  this  day,''  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  cannot  refer  to  the 
date  of  anthorship — ^the  time  of  the  captiyity — ^bnt  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  sonthem 
kingdom  was  still  in  existence,  and  the  temple  was  still  standing.  See  1  Kings  yiii.  8 ; 
ix.  13 ;  X.  12  ;  2  Kings  ii.  22 ;  x.  27 ;  xiv.  7 ;  xvi.  6 ;  xx.  17,  &e, 

t  Bawlinson. 

t  Among  others,  Berthold,  Havemiok,  Movers,  and  Ewald. 

S  Ewald,  "History  of  Israel,"  iii.  p.  270.  Ewald,  however,  does  not  identify  this  officer 
with  tiie  IfaxiUr  or Bemembranoer  (see  p.  267)  as  many  writers  do.  See,  e,g,,  Diet.  Bible, 
Art.  "King." 

i)  A  similar  institution  is  said  to  exist  in  modem  Persia.  Vide  Malcolm's  **  History  of 
Persia,"  oh.  xxiiL 
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and  wbiob  has  been  thongbt  to  imply  a  civil  origin,  really  means  no  more 
than  this,  *'  the  Book  of  the  hiHory  of  the  timee  of  the  Kings"  &e.,  as  £eil 
interprets  it,  and  by  no  means  indicates  any  official  archives.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  we  have  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  recorder  or 
any  other  officer  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  history  of  his  time. 
The  word  "V^\p  properly  means  **  remembrancer"  and  he  was  no  doubt  so 
called,  not  **  because  he  kept  the  memory  of  events  alive,'*  *  but  because  he 
reminded  the  king  of  the  state  a&irs  which  required  his  attention.  It  is 
generally  admitted  f  that  he  was  ''  more  than  an  annalist^"  but  is  not  so 
well  understood  that  in  no  case  in  which  he  figures  in  the  history  is  he  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  public  records,  but  always  appears  as  the  king's 
adviser  or  chancellor  (cf.  2  Kings  xviiL  18,  87;  2  Chron.  xrxiv.  8).  More- 
over, there  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  behoving  that 
the  '*  books  of  the  Chronicles  '*  can  have  been  compiled  by  this  remem- 
brancer. For  example,  (1)  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
functionary  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  (2)  David  is  said  to  have  instituted 
the  office  of  *'  court  and  state  scribe,"  but  we  find  that  David*s  history  was 
recorded,  not  in  any  state  annals  prepared  by  this  functionary,  but  in  *'  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  j}rophet,  and  in  the 
book  of  Oad  the  seer  "  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29).  Now,  surely,  if  any  such  officer 
charged  with  such  a  doty  had  existed,  the  record  of  David's  life  would 
have  been  composed  by  him,  and  not  by  unofficial  and  irresponsible  persons. 
But  (8)  the  state  archives  of  the  two  kingdoms,  including  the  memoirs — if 
such  there  were — of  the  different  kings,  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  sack 
of  Samaria  and  the  burning  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  conjectured,  indeed, 
that  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchs  preserved  the  records  of  con* 
quered  nations  in  their  respective  capitals,  and  permitted  such  of  the 
exiles  as  had  acquired  their  favour  to  have  access  to  them,}  but  this,  as 
Bahr  observes,  is  obviously  a  supposition  **  as  unfounded  as  it  is  arbitrary," 
and  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Seeing  that  not  only  the  royal  palace,  but 
also  **  all  the  great  houses  were  burned"  (2  Kings  xxv.  9),  the  conclusion  is 
almost  inevitable  that  all  the  public  records  must  have  perished.  And  such 
records — in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  at  least  —  had  also  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  intestine  warfare  and  dissension.  A  dynasty  cannot  be  changed 
nine  times,  and  each  time  be  destroyed,  root  and  branch,  without  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  archives  of  sharing  the  same  fate.  That  amid  all  the 
changes  and  chances  of  the  two  kingdoms,  changes  which  culminated  in 
the  transportation  of  the  two  entire  nations  to  distant  lands,  the  state 
annals  had  been  preserved  and  were  accessible  to  a  historian  of  the  time  of 


•  Diet.  Bib.,  Art.  "  King." 

t  See  Diet.  Bib.,  Art.  ••  Beooider." 

{  Stahelin,  Einleitung,  8. 129,  cited  by  B&hr. 
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the  captivity,  seems  almost  incredible.    But  our  author  manifestly  refers  to 
the  '*  Books  of  the  Chronicles,"  &c.,  as  still  existent  in  his  time,  and,  if  not 
generally  circulated,  yet  guarded  and  accessible  somewhere.    But  a  still 
more  oondnsive  argument  against  the  ''  state  paper"  origin  of  our  histories 
is  found  in  their  contents.    Their  tone  and  language  absolutely  forbid  the 
supposition  that  they  were  based  on  the  records  of  any  court  historio- 
grapher.    They  are  to  a  very  large  extent  histories  of  the  sins,  idolatries, 
and  enormities  of  the  respective  sovereigns  whose  reigns  they  describe. 
**  The  history  of  the  reign  of  each  of  the  nineteen  kings  of  Israel  begins 
with  the  formula, '  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.* 
The  same  formula  occurs  again  with  respect  to  twelve  out  of  the  twenty 
kings   of   Judah.  .  •  •  Even  of   the  greatest    and    most    glorious  king, 
Solomon,  it  is  related  at  length  how  deeply  he  fell.    '  The  sin  of  Jeroboam 
who  made  Israel  to  sin '  is  represented  as  the  source  of  all  the  evils  of  the 
kingdom:    the  conspiracies  and  murders  of  a    Baasha,  a    Shallum,   a 
Menahem ;  the  shameful  acts  of  an  Ahab,  a  Jezebel,  and  a  Manasseh  are 
recorded  without  any  indulgence."  *  And  these  are  the  deeds  and  the  reigns 
vrith  respect  to  which  we  are  referred  for  fuller  information  **  to  the  Books 
of  the  Chronicles."    For  that  these  ^*  Chronicles  "  contained  accounts  of 
the  impieties  and  abominations  of  the  various  kings  is  clear  from  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  8,  where  we  read  (of  Jehoiakim),  **  His  abominations  which  he  did 
and  that  which  was  found  in  him,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.**    Now,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  any  court  scribe  can  have  described  his  late  master's  reign  in 
such  terms  as  these;   indeed  no  one  could  or  would  have  used  such 
language,  but  men  who  lived  at  a  later  period,  and  those,  courageous  and 
high-minded  prophets,  who  were  perfectly  independent  of  the  court  and 
regardless  of  its  favours.    And,  lastly,  the  constant  change  of  dynasty  on 
the  throne  of  Israel  is  fatal  to  the  supposition.    We  have  already  mentioned 
those  changes  as  endangering  the  preservation  of  the  state  papers,  but  they 
are  equally  an  argument  against  the  memoirs  of  the  different  royal  houses 
having  been  written  by  the  **  recorder,'*  for  the  object  of  each  successive 
dynasty  would  be,  not  to  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  the  reigns  of  its 
predecessor,  but  to  stamp  them  with  infamy,  or  consign  them  to  oblivion. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the 
"  books  of  the  words  of  the  days  "  is  encompassed  with  difficulties.  But 
these  vanish  at  once,  if  we  see  in  these  records  the  compilations  of  the 
schools  of  the  propheta  We  have  incontrovertible  evidence  that  prophets 
e^  act  as  historians.  Samuel,  Nathan,  Gad,  Iddo,  Ahijah,  Shemaiah, 
Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  are  all  mentioned  by 

•  B&hr  (Einldtung,  p.  12),  whom  I  have  largely  followed  in  this  note. 
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name  as  the  compilers  of  memoirs.  We  know,  too,  that  for  portions  of 
this  very  history  we  most  be  indebted  to  members,  probably  unknown 
members,  of  the  prophetic  order.  The  histories  of  Elijah  and  Elisha 
never  formed  part  of  the  **  books  of  the  Chronicles,'*  and  they  contain 
matters  which,  in  the  natmre  of  things,  can  only  have  been  contribnted  by 
these  prophets  themselves,  or  by  their  scholars  or  servants.  The  history 
of  Elisha,  especially,  has  several  marks  of  a  separate  origin.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  number  of  peculiarities — **  provincialisms'*  they  have 
been  called — which  betray  a  different  hand,  while  the  narratives  are  such 
as  can  only  have  proceeded,  originally,  from  an  eye-witness.  But  perhaps 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  these  particulars,  as  it  is  **  universally 
allowed  that  prophets  generally  were  the  historians  of  the  Israelitish 
people.''*  It  was  ahnost  as  essential  a  part  of  their  office  to  trace  the  hand 
of  Ood  in  the  past  history  of  the  Hebrew  race  as  to  predict  future  visita- 
tions, or  to  promise  deliverances.  They  were  preachers  of  righteousness, 
spokesmen  for  Ood,  interpreters  of  his  just  laws  and  dealings,  and  to  be 
this  ihej  only  needed  to  be  faithful  and  impartial  historians.  It  is  not 
without  significance,  in  this  connexion,  that  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  known  to  the  Jewish  fathers  by  the  name  D^K^;);  '*  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  books  strictly  prophetical  only  in  this,  that  the 
adjective  DOie^tn  ptioreB,  is  applied  to  them,  and  to  the  latter  D^^liHK 
posteriores,"  t 

But  we  have  evidence  of  the  most  positive  and  conclusive  kind,  evidence 
almost  amounting  to  demonstration,  that  the  three  authorities  to  which  our 
historian  so  repeatedly  refers,  were  in  their  original  form  the  works  of 
different  prophets,  and  not  of  the  public  annalist.  For  we  find  that  where 
the  author  of  Einos,  after  transcribing  a  string  of  passages,  which  agree 
almost  word  for  word  with  a  series  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  t  and  which 
must  therefore  have  been  derived  from  a  common  source,  refers  to  <*  the  book 
of  the  acts  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi  41),  the  chronicler  indicates  as  the 
documents  upon  which  he  has  drawn,  "  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  irresistible  (2  Chron.  ix.  29),  that  the  "book 
of  the  words  of  the  days  to  Solomon,"  if  not  identical  with  the  writings  of 
the  three  prophets  who  were  the  historians  of  that  reign,  was  nevertheless 
based  on  those  writings,  and  to  a  large  extent  composed  of  extracts  from 

•  Bihr,  who  cites  Knobel, "  Der  Prophet,  der  Hebr.'*  i.  68  eqq.  Joaephus  (Contra  Apion, 
i.  8)  expressly  says,  *<  The  prophets,  who  were  after  Moses,  wrote  down  what  was  done  in 
their  time  in  thirteen  books.** 

t  BShr. 

{  Compare  1  Kings  viii.  12-50  with  2  Chron.  vi.  1—40;  1  Kings  viii.  64~iz.  9  with 
8  Chron.  vii.  7—22 ;  1  Kings  x.  1—28,  with  2  Chron.  ix.  1—28,  <fcc 
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them.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  in  the  one  **  book  of  the 
Chronicles/'  the  memoirs  of  the  three  hisfcorians  had  been  condensed, 
arranged,  and  harmonized ;  but  it  hardly  admits  oi  doubt  that  the  latter 
were  the  originals  of  the  former.  And  the  same  remarks  apply,  muiatU 
mutandU^  to  the  '^  book  of  the  Ghromdee  oi  the  kings  of  Judah."  The 
history  of  Eehoboam  in  1  Kings  xiu  1 — 19  is  identical  with  the  account  of 
that  noonarch  in  2  CUiron.  x.  1 — 4 ;  the  words  of  1  Kings  xii  20 — 24  are 
the  same  that  are  found  in  2  Chron.  xi  1 — 4  ^  while  2  Ghron.  xiL  18  is 
practically  a  repetition  of  1  Kings  xiy.  21«  Bat  the  authority  to  which 
our  author  refers  is  the  "  book  of  the  ohronides  of  the  kings  of  Judah,'^ 
whereas  that  mentioned  by  the  Chronicler  is  '*  the  book  of  Shemaiah  ths 
prophet,  and  of  Iddo  the  seer  J'  Now  it  is  clear  that  these  parallel  passages 
are  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  that  source  must  be  the  book  or 
books  of  these  two  prophets."^ 

Nor  does  it  inyalidate  this  contention  thai  the  Chronicler,  in  addition  to 
the  prophetic  writings  just  named,  also  cites  occasionally  the  **  book  of  the 
kmgs  of  Israel  and  Judah"  (2  Chron,  xvi.  11 ;  xxt.  26 ;  xxvii.  7 ;  xxviii. 
26 ;  xxxii.  82 ;  xxxv.  27,  &c.) ;  in  one  place  apparently  called  '*  the  book  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  '*  (2  Chron.  xx.  84),  together  with  a  "  Midrask  of  the 
book  of  the  Kings  "  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27).  For  we  have  no  evidence  whatso- 
ever that  ftny  of  these  authorities  w^re  of  a  pubUc  and  civil  duuracter.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  ground  for  behoving  that  they  were  composed  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  prophets.  It  is  not  quite  dear  what  the  Midrash  just 
referred  to  was,  but  the  two  works  first  cited  w«re  probably  identical  with 
''  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles "  so  often  mentioned  by  our  historian. 
And  in  one  case  (2  Chron.  xx.  84),  we  have  distinct  mention  of  a  prophetic 
book  or  writing — that  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani — ^whieh  was  ^oobodied  in 
the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel.! 

We  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  thereforsy  in  concluding  fmxa  these  data 
that  the  prime  **  sources  of  this  work  *'  were  really  the  prophetic  m^noirs 
mentioned  by  the  Chronicler  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  24;  xxix.  29;  2  Chron. 
ix.  29;  xii.  16;  xiii.  22;  xx.  84 ;  xxiv.  27 ;  xxvi.  22 ;  xxxii.  82;  xxxiii.  18) 
which,  together,  perhaps,  with  other  writings,  the  auth(»:s  of  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  fomish  the  materials  for  the  **  Books  of  the  Words  of  the 
Days,"  Ac. 

The  relation  of  the  Knfos  to  the  Books  of  the  Cmu)NiOLB8  will  be  more 
appropriately  discussed  in  the  Introduction  to  that  volume. 

*  The  iaet  that  the  Ohronieler  alle^BS  his  authority,  and  that  a  diilerant  one  &om  the 
anthority  given  by  the  Enios,  forbids  the  assumption  that  the  agreement  is  the  result  of 
copying  on  the  pavt  of  the  former  from  the  latter. 

t  *vXhf  literally  was  made  to  ascend  iipon,  ie.,  was introduoed  or  incorporated  into  the 
histoiy  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
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Yll.  Gbedibilitt. 

But  the  question  may  possibly  arise,  Are  these  writings,  whatever  their 
origin,  to  be  accepted  as  authentic,  sober  history  f 

It  is  a  question,  happily,  which  may  be  dismissed  with  few  words,  for 
their  veracity  has  never  been  seriously  doubted.  If  we  except  the  miraculous 
portions  of  the  history — ^to  which  the  only  serious  objection  is  that  they  are 
miraculous,  and  therefore  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  mythical — there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  for  challenging  the  veracity  and  honesty  of  the 
narrative.  Not  only  has  it  throughout  the  air  of  sober  history;  not  only  is 
it  accepted  as  such — ^including  the  supernatural  portions— by  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles  (Matt.  vi.  29 ;  xi.  14 ;  Luke  iv.  25-27 ;  ix.  8, 54 ;  Mark  i.  6 ;  Acts 
vii.  47, 48;  Rom.  xi.  8,  4;  Heb.  xi.  85;  James  v.  17, 18;  Rev.  ii.  20;  xi.  9), 
but  it  is  everywhere  confirmed  by  the  monuments  of  antiquity  and  the 
records  of  profane  historians,  whensoever  it  and  they  happen  to  have  points 
of  contact.  The  reign  of  Solomon,  for  example,  his  friendly  relations  with 
Hiram,  his  Temple,  and  his  wisdom  are  mentioned  by  the  Tyrian  historians, 
from  whom  Dius  and  Menander  of  Ephesus  derived  their  information  (Jos., 
Contra  Apion.  i.  sectt  17,  18).  The  proficiency  of  the  Zidonians  in  the 
mechanical  arts  and  their  knowledge  of  the  sea  is  attested  both  by  Homer 
and  Herodotus.*  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  Bhishak  in  the  reign  of  Reho- 
boam,  and  the  conquest  of  many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  is  proved  by  the 
inscription  of  Earnak.f  The  name  and  the  importance  of  Omri  are  pro- 
claimed by  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria,  which  also  tell  of  the  defeat  of 
"  Ahab  of  Jezreel  "  by  the  Assyrian  armies,  of  the  defeat  of  Azariah,  and  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  and  Damascus  by  Tiglath  Pileser.}  And,  to  pass  by 
later  matters  and  points  of  less  moment,  the  recently  discovered  Moabite 
stone  bears  its  silent  but  most  striking  witness  to  the  conquest  of  Moab  by 
Omri,  and  its  oppression  by  him,  and  by  his  son  and  successor,  for  forty 
years,  §  and  to  the  successful  rebellion  of  Moab  against  Israel,  ||  and  also 
mentions  by  name  Mesha,  Omri,  Ghemosh,  and  Jehovah.  In  the  face  of 
such  remarkable  and  minute  corroborations  of  the  statements  of  our  historian, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  well-founded  instances  of  misstatement  on  his 
part,  and,  indeed,  of  any  solid  grounds  for  impeaching  his  historical  accuracy, 
it  would  be  the  very  wantonness  of  criticism  to  deny  the  credibility  and 
truthfulness  of  these  records. 

Vin.  Ghbomologt. 
There  is  one  particular,  however,  in  which  our  text,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
open  to  some  suspicion,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  dates.     Some  of  these,  it 

*  See  note  on  ch.  y.  6.  f  See  note  on  oh.  xiy.  25. 

{  See  notes  on  2  Kings  zyi.  7 — 16. 

§  See  note  on  2  Kings  i.  1,  and  iii.  4,  5. 

II  See  note  on  2  Kings  iii.  8. 
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would  appear,  have  been  accidentally  altered  in  the  course  of  transcription 
— a  result  which  need  cause  us  no  surprise,  if  we  remember  that  anciently 
numbers  were  represented  by  letters,  and  that  the  Assyrian,  or  square 
characters,  in  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  are  extremely  liable  to  be  confounded.  The  reader  will  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  difference  between  2  and  3  (which  represent  respectively 
two  and  twenty),  between  1  and  1  {/our  and  tiro  hundred),  between  n  and 
n  (eight  and  four  hundred)^  is  extremely  slight.  But  other  dates  would 
appear  to  have  been  altered ,  or  inserted — ^probably  from  the  margin — by 
some  reviser  of  the  text.  We  have  nothing  more  than  what  we  find  else- 
vrhere  in  Scripture,  and  even  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament — ^the  marginal 
gloss  finding  its  way,  almost  unconsciously,  into  the  body  of  the  work.*  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  as  instances  of  such  imperfect  or  erroneous 
ehronologies,  1  Kings  vi.  1 ;  xiv.  21 ;  xvi.  28 ;  2  Kings  i.  17  (cf.  iii.  1) ;  xiii. 
10  (cf.  xiii.  1)  ;  xv.  1  (ct  xiv.  28) ;  xvii.  1  (cf.  xv.  80,  88).  But  this  fact, 
though  it  has  occasioned  no  little  difficulty  to  the  conmientator,  in  no  way 
detracts,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  firom  the  value  of  our  history.  And  it  does 
this  less  because  these  corrections  or  interpolations  are  as  a  rule  sufficiently 
conspicuous,  and  because,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  *'  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  chronology  and  almost  all  the  actual  contradictions  disappear,  if  we 
subtract  from  the  work  those  portions  which  are  generally  parenthetic.'*! 

IX.  LrnsBATUBs. 

Amongst  the  works  available  for  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  the 
text,  and  to  which  reference  is  most  frequently  made  in  this  Commentary, 
are  the  following : — 

1.  Ccmmentar  nber  der  BOcher  der  K^nige.    Von  Dr.  Earl  Fried.  EieL    Moskau,  1846. 

%  BibUscher  Commentar  Uber  die  prophetischen'OeschichtB-bUcher  des  A,  T.  Dritter 
Band :  Die  BUeher  der  Kdnige.  Leipzig,  1874.  By  the  same  author.  Both  these  works 
are  aooessible  to  the  English  reader  in  translations  published  by  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edin- 
burgh (1857  and  1877).  I  have  thought  it  well  to  refer  to  both  yolumes,  as  though  the 
latter,  no  doubt,  represents  Eeil's  matured  judgment,  still  the  former  occasionally  contains 
valuable  materials  not  included  in  the  latter  work. 

8.  Die  BiUherderK&nige,  Yon  Dr.  Karl  0.  W.  F.  Bahr.  Bielefeld,  1878.  This  is  one  of  the 
m«6t  yalnable  yolumes  of  Lange's  TheologischHomiletisehee  Bihelwerk.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated, under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Philip  Scha£f,  by  Dr.  Harwood,  of  New  Hayen,  Conn. 
(Edinb.,  Clark) ;  and  as  the  translation,  especially  in  its  *' Textual  and  Grammatical** 
section,  contains  additional  and  occasionally  useful  matter,  I  haye  referred  both  to  it  and 
to  the  originaL 

4.  Symbolik  dee  Motaieehen  CuUue,  By  the  same  author.  Heidelberg,  1837.  For  all 
that  coDoenis  the  Temple  and  its  ritual,  this  work  is  indispensable,  and  though 
oceasiGnally  somewhat  fanciful,  is  a  monument  of  B&hr's  profound  and  yaried  learning. 


*  Seriyener,  **  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Criticiitn,**  pp.  12, 13. 
t  Rawlinson,  **  Speaker's  Commentary,'*  p.  476. 
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5.  Die  BUcher  der  Kdttige.  Von  Otto  Thenius.  Ldpxig,  1849.  This  work,  I  regret  to  say, 
I  only  know  indirectly.  Bat  some  proofs  of  its  soggestiyeness,  and  some  of  its  de8tracti?e 
tendencies,  will  be  found  in  the  Exposition. 

6.  Holy  Bible  with  Commentary,  (*'  8p6aker*8  Commentary.")  The  Books  of  Kings, 
by  the  Bey.  Canon  Bawlinson.  London,  1872.  This,  though  perhaps  somewhat  meagre 
in  its  textual  criticism  and  exegesis,  is  especially  rich,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
well-known  learning  of  its  author,  in  historical  references.  I  have  also  occasionally  cited 
his  **  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament "  (S.  P.  C.  E.),  and  his  *'  Bampton 
Lectures.*' 

7.  The  History  of  Israel  By  Heiniioh  Ewald.  English  Translation.  London,  1878. 
Vols.  m.  and  IV. 

8.  Syntax  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  By  the  same  author.  London,  1879.  The  citations 
from  this  latter  work  are  distinguished  from  those  from  the  **  History  of  Israel  '*  by  the 
sectional  number  and  letter,  thus :  280  b, 

9.  The  Holy  BibU.  VoL  HL  By  Bishop  Wordsworth.  Oxford,  1877.  The  great 
feature  of  this  commentary,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  patristic 
learning  which  it  reyeals,  and  the  piety  which  breathes  through  it,  is  the  moral  and 
spiritual  teaching  which  the  author  nerer  fails  to  draw  from  the  text.  There  is  periiaps  a 
tendency  to  over-spiritualize,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  follow  the  writer  in  many  of  his 
mystical  interpretations. 

10.  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church.  Vol.  H.  By  Dean  Stanley.  London,  1865. 
Though  differing  repeatedly  and  yery  widely  from  his  conclusions,  I  am  very  sensible  of 
the  great  charm  of  picturesqneness  and  the  graphic  power  which  marks  eyeiything  thai 
this  highly  gifted  author  touches* 

11.  Sinai  and  Palestine,    By  the  same.    Fifth  Edition.    London,  1858. 

12.  Biblical  Researches  in  t)ie  Holy  Land,  By  the  Bey.  Dr.  Bobinson.  8  yols.  London, 
1856. 

18.  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  By  the  Bey.  J.  L.  Porter.  London, 
Murray,  1858. 

14.  The  Land  and  the  Book,    By  the  Bey.  Dr.  Thomson.    2  yols.    London,  1859. 

15.  Tent-work  in  Palestine.  By  Lieut  Conder,  B.E.  This  is  by  far  the  most  readable 
and  yaluable  work  which  the  recent  Exploration  of  Palestine  has  produced*  New  Edition. 
London,  1880. 

16.  Handbook  to  the  Bible,  By  F.  B.  Conder  and  C.  B.  Conder,  E.E.  London,  1879. 
This  is  dted  as  **  Conder,  Handbook."  **  Conder  *'  alone  always  refers  to  the  "  Tent-work." 

17.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  By  Lieut.  C.  W.  M.  Van  de 
Velde.    2  yols.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1854. 

18.  Contemplations  on  the  Historical  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  By  Bishop  Hall. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  beyolt  or  Abohijab  and  the  acces- 
sion OF  Solomon.  *-  The  first  chapter  of 
this  book  is  occupied  with  the  accession 
of  Solomon  and  with  the  drcnmstanoes 
which  preceded,  marked,  and  followed  that 
erent.  The  author,  or  compiler,  evidently 
considered  that  his  work  properly  began 
with  the  reign  of  Israel's  third  king, 
and  David's  illness  and  death  are  only 
introdnoed  into  the  narratiye  becaose 
they  necessitated  a  hasty  and  premature 
coronation  of  Solomon,  and  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  beginnings  of 
his  reign  (ch.  ii).  In  the  natural  order  of 
erents,  Solomon  would  not  haye  succeeded 
until  his  other's  death,  but  Adonijah's 
attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  kingdom 
required  the  immediate  eleyation  of  Solomon 
to  the  throne,  and  this  attempt  having  been 
suggested  by  David's  extreme  feebleness, 
the  author  is  compelled  to  begin  his  history 
with  an  account  of  David's  decay  and  death. 
In  the  opening  verses,  consequently,  he  in- 
troduces us  into  the  chamber  of  sickness. 
His  materials  for  this  part  of  the  history 
were  no  doubt  derived  from  the  *'Book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet"  (1  Chron.  xxiz.  29 ; 
2  Chron.  ix.  29).  The  date  of  these  events 
is  B.C.  1015. 

Ver.  1.— How  [Heb.  and,  but  «*now" 
more  nearly  expresses  the  import  of  the 
(wiginal,  for  1  haa  here  little  or  no  connect- 

1  KINGS. 


ing  force.  It  is  commonly  found  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  book  (as  in  Exod.,Levit.f  Josh., 
Judges,  2  Sam.,  Buth,  Ac),  and  that  where 
there  is  no  connection  whatever  with  any 
earlier  writing  (as  in  Esther,  Ezek.,  Jon^, 
<S:c.)  It  can  luurdly  impl^,  therefore,  *'  that 
the  historian  regards  nis  work  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  preceding  history  "  (Bawlin- 
son),  nor  is  there  any  need  to  suppose  that 
it  **  has  been  taken  from  a  writinff  contain- 
ing the  earlier  history  of  David."  Eeil] 
Xing  [Heb.  the  king.  The  frequent  use  of 
this  title,  *'King  David,"  **King  Solomon," 
**King  Asa,"  d^.,  is  characteristic  of  our 
author.  The  expression  is  not  unknown  in 
2  Sam.,  but  it  occurs  so  rarely  as  to  con- 
stitute a  distinction  (not  a  link,  as  Words- 
worth) between  that  book  and  the  EingB.] 
David  was  old  [yet  2  Sam.  v.  4,  5,  shows 
that  he  cannot  have  been  more  than  seventy. 
(He  was  thirty  at  his  accession ;  his  reign 
at  Hebron  lasted  seven  years  and  a  half ;  at 
Jerusalem  thirty-three  years.)  Bawlinson 
says,  **  the  Jews  at  this  time  were  not  long 
lived."  Certainly,  the  Jewish  kings  were 
not.  Only  David,  Solomon,  and  Manasses 
exceeded  threescore]  and  stricken  [Heb. 
gone, ».«.,  advanced]  In  years.  [A  common 
expression,  only  found  with  tk!(  as  in  Gen. 
xviii.  11 ;  xxiv.  1 ;  Josh.  xiii.  1,  Ac]  And 
they  covered  him  with  Clothes  [lit.  eovrr- 
ing$,  IJ^  is  used  of  any  covering,  whether 
of  the  person  (Gen.  xxxix.  12 ;  1  Eings  xxii. 
10),  or  the  bed  (1  Sam.  xix.  13),  or  even  a 
table  (Num.  iv.  6).  Indeed,  the  outer  gar- 
ment was  used,  at  least  by  the  poor,  for  a 
covering  at  night  (Exod.  xxii.  27).  The 
context  (ver.  47)  shows  that  btfcfdothes  are 
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intended  here]  but  he  gat  no  heat  [A. 
common  experience  of  the  aged.  David's 
early  hardshipB  and  later  Borrows  and 
anxieties  appear  to  have  aged  him  pre- 
maturely. Possibly  he  was  also  afiUcted 
with  disease.] 

Ver.  2.— Wherefore  [Heb.  and]  his  ser- 
vants [according  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  vii.  14, 
8),  his  physicians]  said  unto  him,  Let  there 
be  sought  [lit. as  marg.,**{et  them  seek*'] 
for  my  lord  the  king  [the  singular  pro- 
noun is  used  as  representing  the  servant 
who  was  spokesman  for  the  rest]  a  young 
virgin  [marg.,  ** a  damael,  a  virgin"  She 
must  be  young,  to  h|^ftrt  heat,  and  a  virgin, 
as  befitted  a  Mng.  Though  she  was  recom- 
mended as  a  nurse,  they  would  naturally 
suppose  she  might  be  taken  as  a  concubine] 
and  let  her  stand  before  the  king  [t.^.,  as 
servant  (ver.  4).  Cf.  ch.  zii.  6,  8;  Gen. 
zli.  46 ;  Dan.  i  5 ;  Deut.  i  88  (with  Josh, 
i.  1)  1  Kings  X.  8.  In  the  East,  servants 
still  stand  and  wait  their  masters*  plea- 
sure. Of.  2  Kings  V.  251  and  let  her  oherlsh 
him  [So  also  the  LXX.,  kcU  Ivrai  aitrbv 
OaXirowra.  But  Gesenius,  al.  **be  a  com- 
panion to  him**]  and  let  her  Ue  In  thy  [or 


r  [or 
[the 


his,**  LXX.  avTov,  Vulg.  mo]  bosom  [the 
expression  is  generally,  but  not  invariably 
(see  1  Kings  iii.  20 ;  Buth  iv.  16)  used  de 
complexu  venereo]  that  my  lord  the  king 
may  get  heat.  [This  close  embrace  of 
youth  was  an  obvious  way  of  imparting 
animal  heat  to  age  (**Calor  a  corpore 
juvenili  ac  sano  maxime  prodeet  senibus.** 
Grotios),  and  was  the  more  favoured  because 
other  and  internal  remedies  were  not  then 
known.  It  is  recognized  by  Galen,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  a  Jewish 
physician  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  (Bahr).  It  is  stated  by  Boberts 
that  it  is  still  largely  followed  in  the  East.] 
Ver.  3. — So  [Heb.  and]  they  sought  (cf. 
Esth.  ii.  2),  for  a  tail  [this  word  points  to 
the  same  conclusioU  as  **  virgin  **  in  ver.  2] 
damsel  throughout  aU  the  ooasts  [t.«., 
borders  (<;o«eaB  rib,  side).  An  old  writer 
speaks  of  the  **  coasU  and  quarters  of 
heaven**]  of  Israel,  and  found  Atolshag 
[ — •  *  Father  of  error.' *  Names  compounded 
with  Ah,  **  father,'*  were  and  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  East.  We  have,  e.g.,  ^&-salom 
in  ver.  6,  and  ii&t-athar  in  ver.  7]  a  [Heb. 
the]  Shunammlte  [Shunem,  a  town  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18),  now  called  Sdlam, 
**  a  flourishing  village  encompassed  by  gar- 
dens'*  (Porter),  and  "in  the  midst  of  the 
finest  oomfields  in  the  world  **  (Grove),  lies 
on  the  lower  slope  of  *<  Little  Hermon," 
and  has  before  it  the  wide  plahi  of  Esdrae- 
lon.  Another  Shunammite  appears  in  the 
sacred  history  (2  Kings  iv.  8)]  and  brought 
her  to  the  idngi 


Ver.  4.— And  the  damsel  was  very  fair 
[lit , /air  to  exceeding]  and  cherished  [see  on 
ver.  2]  the  king,  and  ministered  to  him ; 
but  the  king  kneir  her  not.  [This  is  men- 
tioned to  explain  the  history  of  chap,  ii 
18-25.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Adonijah 
could  never  have  presumed  to  seek  her  in 
marriage,  and  Bathsheba  would  never  have 
promised  her  help  in  his  suit.  Such  an 
incestuous  allianoe  would  not  only  have 
been  contrary  to  the  law  (Levit  xvji.  8), 
but  abhorrent  to  all  true  Israeliies  (cf. 
1  Cor.  V.  1).  In  this  fact,  which  the  court 
knew,  and  which  the  nation  at  large  did  not 
know — they  could  only  suppose  that  such 
a  "search'*  for  one  so  exceeding  "fair'* 
meant  the  increase  of  the  seraglio — ^Adoni- 
jah found  his  point  ^appui  for  a  second 
attempt  on  the  throne.  The  older  expositors 
and  some  of  the  modem,  notably  Words- 
worth, assume  that  Abishag  was  David's 
wife,  in  the  sense  of  being  legally  married 
to  him.  (Corn.  4  Lap.  discusses  the  question 
at  considerable  length,  and  with  needless 
pruriency.)  But  this  idea  finds  no  support 
m  Scripture,  which  represents  her  as  simply 
an  attendant.  It  is  idle  to  remark,  conse- 
quently, that  *'the  Jewish  law  allowed 
polygamy*'  (Bawlinson). 

Ver.  5.— Then  Adonijah  [ ="  Jehovah  is  my 
Lord.*'  The  fourth  son  of  David,  and  now 
apparently  the  eldest  surviving.  It  seems 
probable  that  Ohileab,  or  Daniel  (1  Ghron. 
iii.  1),  David*s  second  son,  died  in  infancy. 
For  Ainnon*s  death,  see  2  Sam.  xiii.  29 ; 
for  Absalom's,  ibid,  xviii.  14.  He  must  now 
have  been  between  thirty-three  and  forty 
years  of  age  (having  been  bom  in  Hebron)] 
the  son  of  Hagglth[=" Festive**  (Gesen.) 
'*the  dancer"  (Stanley^]  exaltea  him- 
self; saying  [to himself  and  his  confederates], 
I  will  be  king.  [It  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
this  resolve  to  its  sources.  They  were  (1) 
his  seniori^  (ch.  ii.  22).  It  is  trae  there 
was  no  '*  night  of  primogeniture  *'  in  the 
Hebrew  monarchy.  *'The  God-King  had 
reserved  to  Himself  the  choice  of  the  earthly 
king"  (Keil).  David  himself  was  not  the 
eldest,  hot  the  youngest  brother.  At  the 
same  time  primogeniture,  ceteris  paribus, 
would  have,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  had, 
considerable  weight.  The  firstborn  had  the 
birthright ;  can  we  doubt  he  would  expect 
the  crown,  and  think  it  hard  if  he  were 
passed  over?  (see  2  Chron.  xxi.  8).  (2) 
His  personal  attractions.  Adonijah  would 
think  that  his  beautv  and  stature  (Josephus 
mentions  the  latter)  marked  him  out,  as 
similar  gifts  had  done  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  2), 
for  the  throne.  (3)  He  was  encouraged  in 
his  pretensions,  if  indeed  they  were  not 
suggested  to  him,  by  others,  by  Joab,  for 
example  (see  on   ver.  7).     (4)  Possibly 
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love  for  the  beaatifol  Shonanunite  and  the 
desire  to  gain  possession  of  her  may  have 
strengthened  his  resolves.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  he  and  his  heanty  are  mentionedjost 
after  her  and  hers] :  and  he  prepared  [Heb. 
made}  Idm  chariots  and  horsemen  [rather 
hones,  as  in  1  Sam.  viii.  11 ;  1  Kings  v.  6, 
Heb.  The  former  passage  almost  settles  the 
meaning  here.  K^  oMum^f  that  a  mounted 
esoort  is  meant],  and  fifty  men  to  ran 
before  him  [as  Absalom  before  him  (2  Sam. 
zv.  1).  Adbnijah  seems  in  every  way  to 
have  imitated  Absalom.  Josephns  says  he 
resembled  him  in  disposition.  Chariots, 
hones,  and  outrunners  are  mentioned  ( 1  Sam. 
viii.  11)  as  the  very  first  of  the  king's  in. 
signia.  Horses  were  such  natural  and 
familiar  tokens  of  royal  state  (not  being 
employed  in  agriculture  or  for  travelling), 
that  the  Hebrew  kings  were  warned  (Deut. 
zvii.  16)  against  multiplying  them.  Out- 
runners again,  such  as  the  Boman  emperors 
had  (called  by  them  cursoresY,  and  such  as  we 
find  at  the  present  day  in  Egypt, /oot>men 
who  precede  the  chariot  at  full  speed,  and 
by  their  shrill  cries  dear  the  w»r,  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  impress  the  public 
mind.  According  to  Morier,  '*  runners 
before  the  king's  horse  in  Persia  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  royal  state."  Adonijah 
hoped  by  this  display  of  regal  pomp  to  win 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.] 

Yer.  6.~And  his  father  had  not  dis- 
pleased [or  pained^  afflicted.  The  LXX. 
has  dTfcwXvoiy]  him  at  any  time  [Heb. 
from  hU  days,  t.«.,  all  his  days,  LXX.  ovii' 
won,  Ynlg.  a  diehus  tjus,  Sein  Lehtage 
(Bahr).  Some  (Seb.  Schmidt,  e,g,)  would 
understand  **  since  the  days  of  his  ambition 
and  display'*]  in  saylncr.  Why  hast  thou 
done  SOT  and  he  also  [t.^.,  he  also,  as  well  as 
Absalom,  mentioned  presently;  or,  possibly, 
he  as  well  as  Abishag  just  mentioned. 
Bahr's  rendering,  **  Una  dazu  war  er  sehr 
schdn,**  Ac.  "  And  moreover  he  '*  was,  Ac. 
will  not  stand]  was  a  very  goodly  man  [of. 
2  Sam.  ziv.  25.  This  accounted  in  pari 
not  only  for  his  ambition,  but  also  for  his 
following];  and  his  mother  [the  two  last 
words  are  not  in  the  original,  which  simply 

has  **and  she  bare,*"  iTJ^.  There  is  no 
need,  with  Thenius,  to  ro^,  *ip^  genuit,  or 
with  others,  l^Tin.  We  have  a  similar 
ellipsis  in  Num.  xzvi  59.  The  meaning 
is  quite  clear,  viz.,  that  Haggith  bare 
Adonijah  to  David  next  after  Maachah  bore 
him  Absedom.  This  fact  is  mentioned  to 
show  that  he  was  the  eldest  surviving  son ; 
and  it  shows  therefore  that  seniority  counted 
for  something  (ot  oh.  iL  25)]  hare  him 
after  Absalom. 
Vor.   7.— And  he  conferred  [Heb.  **hU 


words  were  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  17,  Heb.)]  with  Joab 
[Joab's  share  in  this  conspiracy,  despite  his 
hitherto  unwavenng  fidelity  to  David,  is 
easily  accounted  for.    He  must  have  known 
that  he  was  under  David's  displeasure,  and 
he  must  have  feared,  too,  that  he  would  be 
an  object  of  dislike  and  distrust  to  a  suc- 
cessor trained,  as  Solomon  had  been,  under 
David's  and  Nathan's  immediate  influence. 
He  could  hardly  be  unconscious  that  under 
a  new  reign  his  position — unless  he  took 
measures  to  assure  it — ^would  be  a  preca- 
rious one.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  secure 
himself  by  helping  Adonijah  to  his  throne. 
It  is  also  highly  probable  that  Adonijah's 
ambitious  character  was  much  more  to  his 
liking  than  that  of  the  pious  and  padfio 
Solomon.     Adonijah's   physical  qualities, 
again,  would  no  doubt  commend  him  to 
this  rou^h  soldier,  who   may  also   have 
sympathised  with  him  as  the  eldest  son. 
And  there  may  have  been  other  circum- 
stances (such,  e.g.,  as  close  personal  friend- 
ship), of  which  we  know  nothing]  the  son 
of  Zemiah,  and  with  Ahlathar  [in  2  Sam. 
viii.  17,  we  read  that  "  Ahimelech  son  of 
Abiathar"  was  priest.    Similarly,  1  Ghron. 
xziv.   6.     An  obvious  transposition]   the 
priest.    [**  Abiathar's  defection  is  still  more 
surprising"  than  Joab's  (Bawlinson).    It  is 
certainly  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the 
close  ties  which  subsisted  between  Abiathar 
and  David,  ties  which  were  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  eighty-five  persons  (1  Sam. 
xziL  18),  and  strengthened  by  the  many 
afflictions  which  they  had  shured  in  com- 
mon (t6td.ver.  23  todi.  xzviii. ;  2  Sam.  xv. 
24 — 29),  that  he  should  have  joined  in  a 
plot  to  defeat  David's  cherished  hopes  and 
plans — ^plans,  too,  which  he  most  surely 
have  known,  had  the  sanction  of  religion 
(1  Ghron.  xxviii.  5],  and  there  must  have 
been  some  powerful  motive  to  account  for 
this.    May  we  not  find  one  in  jealousy  of 
Zadok,  who  had  for  some  time  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  priesthood,  who  is 
generally  mentioned  first  (2  Sam.  viii.  17 ; 
XV.  29,  35,  36 ;  xx.  25),  as  if  he  were  the 
more  important  and  infiuential,  and  whose 
advancement,  after  the  prophecy  of  1  Sam. 
ii.  83 — 36,  Abiathar  could  not  contempUcle 
without  suspicion  and  dread.     Is  it  not 
highly  probable  that  among  the  * 'words  "• 
Adonijah  had  with  him  was  a  promise  to 
restore  the  priesthood  to  his  family  exclu- 
sively, as  the  reward  of  his  allegiance] :  and 
thoy  tsOlowing  Adon^ah  helped  him  (lit.,  as 
marg.,  **  helped  after  Adonijah."     It  is  a 
pregnant  construction,  **  thev  aided  having 
followed  the  side  of  Adonijah  "  (Gesenius). 
Yer.  8.— But  Zadok  the  priest  [2  Sam. 
viii.  17.  It  is  generally  said  to  be  difficult  to 
explain  <*how  Zadok  and  Abiathar  came 
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both  to  be  *  priests  at  this  time."  Baw- 
linson,  who  adds  that  **the  best  exphi- 
nation  is  that  Abiathar  was  the  real  high 
priest,"  officiating  in  Zion,  while  Zadok 
acted  as  chief  pnest  at  the  tabernacle  at 
Gibeon.  (B&hr,  by  a  strange  oyersight, 
assigns  to  Zadok  the  care  of  the  ark  on 
Mount  Zion,  whereas  1  Ghron.  xvi.  89, 
distinctly  connects  his  ministry  with  the 
tabernacle  of  witness  at  Gibeon.J  But  the 
precedence  (see  on  yer.  7)  generally  assigned 
to  Zadok  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  Abiathar  was  **  the  real  high  priest." 
The  fact  is  that  a  duality  of  high  priests, 
associated,  apparently,  on  pretty  equal 
terms,  was  not  unknown  in  Jewish  histoiy. 
The  cases  of  Eleazer  and  Ithamar,  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  Annas  and  Oaiaphas,  will 
occur  to  all.  2  Kings  zxy.  18,  speaks  of  '*  the 
chief  priest  **  and  **  the  second  priest ;  " 
2  Chron.  xxzi.  10,  of  the  '*  chief  priest  of 
the  house  of  Zadok."  And  a  dual  priest- 
hood would  be  the  more  necessary  in 
David's  days,  because  of  the  two  sanctu- 
aries, Zion  and  Gibeon.  We  find,  however, 
from  1  Chron.  xv.  11,  that  Zadok  was 
already  priest  at  the  time  of  the  bringing 
up  of  the  ark.  And  the  true  explanation, 
no  doubt,  is  that  Zadok  had  succeeded  some 
member  of  his  family,  in  all  probability 
Jehoiada,  called  in  1  Ghron.  xii.  27,  **  the 
leader  of  Aaron  '*  (Heb.),  who  had  certainly 
been  high  priest  in  the  tmie  of  Saul  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  5),  and  who  would  hardly  be  degraded 
when,  with  8700  followers ,  he  joined  David 
at  Hebron.  On  his  decease,  or  cession  of 
office,  Zadok,  who  had  joined  at  the  same 
time  with  a  lar^e  contingent,  was  associated 
with  Abiathar  m  the  priest's  office.  This 
duid  arrangement,  oonsequentiy,  was  the 
result  of  David's  having  tidken  over  a  high 
priest  from  Saul,  together  with  the  kingdom, 
when  he  had  Abiathar  as  priest  alr«ftdy,] 
and  Benalah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  [t.^., 
Jehoiada  the  high  priest  (1  Ghron.  xxvii.  6). 
Benaiah  was  consequently  a  Levite,  and  of 
the  fiunily  of  Aaron;  set,  however,  by 
David,  because  of  his  prowess  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20,  21 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  22)  over  the  body- 
guard  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  17). 
Probably  he  was  a  near  relative  of  Zadok.] , 
and  Nathan  the  prophet  [a  Jewish  tradi- 
tion makes  Nathan  the  eighth  son  of  Jesse. 
He  comes  before  us  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  8, 17 ; 
xii.  1—12,  25]  and  Shlmel  [by  Ewald  iden- 
tified  with  Shammah  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9),  or 
Shimeah,  David's  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8 ; 
xxi.  21).  Others  suppose  nim  to  be  the 
Shimei  of  1  Kings  iv.  18.  But  see  note  on 
chap.  ii.  8.  Josephus  calls  Shimei  (not 
Bei,  as  Bahr  states)  6  ^aviiov  6CKoc] ,  and 
Bel  [this  name  occurs  here  only.  Ewald 
would  identify  him  with  Baddai  (1  Chron. 


ii.  14),  another  brother  of  David,  but  on 
veiy  slender  grounds] ,  and  the  mighty  men 
[or  heroes.  Gesen.  **  chiefs."  Not  the  600 
men  who  formed  David's  band  in  his  wan- 
derings (1  Sam.  XXV.  18 ;  xxviL  2)  (Bawlin- 
8on),  but  the  80  (or  87)  to  whom  this  name 
of  Oibborim  is  expressly  given,  2  Sam.  xxiiL 
8 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  15,  25 ;  xxix.  24.  Comp. 
2  Kings  X.  25,  Heb.]  whi<di  belonged  to 
David  [same  expression  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
8]  were  not  with  Adonijah. 

Yer.  9.~And  Adon^ahslew  [or  sacrificed, 
LXX.  I9vfjia<nv.  It  was  a  sacrificial  feast, 
like  Absalom's,  2  Sam.  xv.  12  (where  see 
Speaker's  note).  Beligious  festivity,  i.e., 
was  the  apparent  object  of  their  assembling : 
religion  was  invoked,  not  merely  to  doke 
their  designs,  but  to  cement  them  together] 
sheep  and  oxen  and  fat  cattle  1^  [Heb. 
tpith  ;  same  expression,  2  Sam.  xx.  8]  the 
stone  of  Zoheletta,  [t.«.,  **the  serpent  "(Gesen.) 
**  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given 
of  this  name"  (Bawlinson).  See  Smith's 
**Dict.  Bible*'  9ub  voc.,  where  the  various 
interpretations  are  given.  The  stone,  which 
served  as  **  a  natural  altar  for  the  sacrificial 
feast,"  the  spring,  which  afforded  **  water 
for  the  neoessaiy  ablutions,"  and  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  'adjoining  city 
recommended  this  place  as  a  rendezvous] 
which  Is  1^  Bn-Bogel  [Josh.  xv.  7 ;  xviii. 
16 ;  2  Sam.  xvii  17.  Perhaps  *'  the  spring 
of  the  spy."  The  Chald.,  Arab.,  and  Syr. 
render  "the  spring,  of  the  fuller" — tixe 
Orientals  wash  clothes,  <9kc.,  by  treading 
(rogel)  them.  Josephus  says  it  was  without 
the  ci^,  in  theroyal garden  (iv  pamkuuf  Topa- 
^eifftp).  The  authonties  are  divided  between 
the  "  Fountain  of  the  vhnnn  "  (Ain  um  ed- 
Deraj],  and  the  "  Well  of  Job  "  (Btr  Eyub.) 
See  tne  arguments  in  Bonar's  "Land  of 
Promise,"  App.  5 ;  Thomson's  *'  Land  and 
Book,"  vol.  li.  p.  528 ;  and  Mr.  Grove's  Art. 
in  Smith's  "Diet.  Bib."  Porter  ("Hand- 
book of  Palestine  ")  identifies  En-Bogel  with 
Bir  Eyub  without  remark.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  either  side.  The  pool  of 
Siloam  ("Bib.  Museum")  has  nothing  in  its 
favour]  and  called  all  his  brethren  the 
king's  sons  [including,  it  would  seem,  even 
the  elder  sons  of  David  and  Bathsbeba,  who 
would  bring  up  the  number  to  fifteen  (1 
Chron.  iii  5).  They  too,  if  living,  would 
naturally  resent  the  preference  of  the 
youngest  brother],  and  all  the  men  of 
Jndah,  tlie  king's  servanta  ["all  the 
Judeans  who  were  serving  at  court,  as 
being  members  of  his  own  tribe"  (Keil). 
The  fierce  jealousy  between  Ephraim  and 
Judah  would  almost  compel  the  king  to 
surround  himself  with  soldiers  and  attend- 
ants of  the  latter  tribe.  Some  of  the  invited 
guests,  no  doubt,  like  Absalom's  two  hun- 
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dred,  **went  in  their  nmplicity  and  knew 
not  anjrthing  "  (2  Sam.  xy.  11). 

Yer.  10.— But  Katban  the  prophet^  and 
Benalali,  and  the  mlcrhty  men,  and  Solomon 
his  brother,  he  called  not.  [It  is  dear 
from  this  verse  that  Adonijah  perfectly 
understood  that  he  had  in  Solomon  a  rival. 
The  intentions  and  promises  (ver.  18)  of  his 
father  can  htfdly  have  been  unknown  to 
him.  The  name  **  Jedidiah,**  too,  bestowed 
npon  Solomon  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  zii.  25), 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  prophecy  of 
Nathan  (ibid.  vii.  12;  of.  1  Chron.  xxiL9, 
10),  must  have  proved  to  him  that  Solomon 


Ver.  11.— Wherefore  Kathan  spake  unto 
Baihdieha  the  mother  of  Solomon  [the  per- 
son  after  Solomon  most  directly  concerned 
and  also  best  fitted  to  approach  the  king] 
■aylncr.  Hast  thou  not  heard  that  Adonijah 
the  son  of  Hagglth  [possibly  there  is  a  touch 
of  worldly  wisdom  here,  as  Bawlinson  sug- 
gests, "  Haggith,  thy  rival."  We  may  be 
sure  David's  harem  was  not  without  its  fierce 
jealousies.  But  (see  ver.  5,  and  ch.  ii.  18) 
the  patronymic  is  so  common  in  Heb.  that 
we  cannot  safely  found  an  argument  upon  it. 
See  on  chap.  ii.  5]  doth  reign  [Heb.  did 
reign.  LXX.  ifiaoiKfiHTiVt  aor.  »  **  suc- 
ceeded." **  Schon  so  gut  wie  Ednig  geworden 
ist."  Bahr  and  Eeil]  and  David  our  Lord 
knoweth  It  not 

Ver.  12.— Mow  thertfore  come,  let  me 
give  [Heb.  coumel]  thee  counsel,  that  thou 
mayest  save  [Heb.  and  save,  i.e.,  by  acting 
upon  it]  thine  own  life,  and  the  life  of  thy 
■on  8<d0mon.  The  custom  of  Eastern 
kings— to  secure  their  thrones  by  a  massacre 
of  their  rivals — has  received  many  illustra- 
tions, notobly  among  the  Ottomans,  and  is 
receiving  one  in  Buimah  at  the  present 
moment  (May,  1879).  We  have  Scripture 
instances  in  Judges  ix.  5 ;  1  Kings  xv.  29 ; 
2  Kings  X.  7, 14 ;  xL  1  (ct  1  Sam.  xxiv.  21|. 
To  put  a  royal  tnoiher  to  death,  along  witn 
her  offspring,  though  perhaps  unusual,  was 
not  unknown.  Bawlinson  cites  the  instances 
of  Cleopatra,  widow  of  Philip  of  Maoedon, 
who  was  nmrdered   with  her  infant   son 


Garanus  bv  Olympias ;  and  Boxana,  widow 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  with  her  son, 
was  put  to  death  by  Cassander.  Nathan  doef 
not  say  this  will  be,  but  may  be,  Bathsheba^s 
fate. 

Ver.  13.— Oo  and  get  thee  In  [Heb.  come] 
unto  king  David,  and  say  unto  him,  Didst 
not  thou,  my  lord,  0  king,  swear  unto  thine 
handmaid  [this  oath  of  David's  to  Bathsheba 
(see  vers.  17,  80)  is  not  elsewhere  recorded, 
but  it  was  evidently  well  known  to  Nathan, 
and  probably,  therefore,  to  others  also] 
saying.  Assuredly  [Heb.  that,  ^^,  recitantii] 
Solomon  thy  son  shall  reign  after  me,  and 
he  [emphatic]  shall  sit  upon  my  throne? 
why  therefore  doth  Adon^ah  reign  7 

Ver.  14.— Behold,  while  thou  yet  talkest 
there  [the  original  is  more  graphic,  "thou 
art  yet  talking  ...  and  I"]  with  the  king, 
I  also  wUl  come  after  thee  and  confirm 
[maig.,  **  fill  up,"  cf.  irXfipwna,  LXX.  Still  an 
idiom  of  the  East.  Boberts  (quoted  in  the 
"Biblical  Museum  ")  cites  many  illustrations. 
Tlio  meaning  is,  not  to  add  to,  amplify,  but 
to  corroborate.  See  ch.  ii.  27 ;  viii.  16,  24j 
thy  words. 

Ver.  15. — ^And  B«Ui8heha  went  In  unto 
the  king  Into  the  chawiiwr  oit.,  inner  cham- 
ber, Oaka/iOQ,  cubiculum  penetTui^,  Bnxtorf. 
Same  word  2  Sam.  iv.  7 ;  xiii  10]  ana  ^h^ 
king  was  wry  old  [the  repetition  (see  ver.  1| 
is  not  idle  or  unmeaning.  Here  the  word 
refers  to  feebleness  rather  than  age.  It  is 
mentioned  to  explain  David*s  confinement 
to  his  chamber]  and  Abishag  the  Shunam- 
mite  ministered  unto  the  king.  [This  is 
introduced  to  show  the  king's  helplessness. 
It  does  not  prove  that  **  there  was  a  dis- 
interested witness  present"  (Bawlinson), for 
she  may  have  withdrawn,  as  Bathsheba  did 
presently  (yer.  23),  and  Nathan  (ver.  82). 
It  is  a  grapnic  touch,  painted  probably  from 
the  life,  and  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  from 
whom  this  narrative  is  derived. 

Yer.  16.— And  Bathsheba  bowed,  and  did 
obeisance  [cf.  2  Sam.  xiv.  4.  But  we  are 
hardly  justified  in  seeing  here  **  more  than 
the  ordinary  Eastern  salutation  "  (Bawlin- 
son). The  Jewish  court  seems  to  have  been 
very  ceremonious  and  stately  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
8 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  24).  The  king  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  Heaven] .  And  the  king  said, 
What  wonldest  thou  [marg..  What  to  thee  ? 
Not  necessarily,  What  thy  supplication  ?  fas 
Bawlinson).  It  rather  means  generally, 
*'  What  thy  business  ?  "  •  Quid  tibi,  not  quid 
petis, 

Ver.  17.— And  she  said  unto  him.  My 
Lord,  thou  swarest  by  the  Lord  thy  God  unto 
thine  handmaid,  •aying.  Assuredly  Solomon 
thy  son  shall  reign  after  me,  and  he  shall 
sit  upon  my  throne. 

Yer.   18.— And  now,   behold,  Adonijah 
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rfllgneth ;  and  now  my  Lord  the  Ung,  thou 
knowest  it  not 

Ver.  19.— And  be  hatb  ilain  oxen  and 
Cat  cattle  and  Bbeep  In  abnndanceb  and 
liath  called  all  the  sons  of  the  king,  and 
Abiathar  the  priest,  and  Joab  the  captain 
of  the  host ;  but  Solomon  thy  servant  hath 
he  not  called.  [Said,  not  to  "  show  that 
Solomon  had  reason  to  fear  the  worst  if 
Adonijah  should  succeed "  (Eeil),  but  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  plot,  it  showed  the 
cloven  foot.] 

Ver.  20.^Andthoa  [instead  of  nn^l,  the 
Chald.,  Syr.,and  Vulg.,with  manyMSS.  read 
nnyi  **and  now;"  but  this  looks  like  an 
emendation,  and  "  proclivi  lectioni  pne- 
Hat  ardua."  Similarly,  the  second  "  now  " 
in  ver.  18  appears  as  *'  thou ''  in  200  MSS. 
These  variations  are  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, but  the  received  text,  in  both  cases, 
is  somewhat  the  more  spirited]  my  lord,  0 
king  [the  repetition  (see  vers.  18,  21,  24, 
27)  illustrates  the  profound  deference  and 
court  paid  to  the  Hebrew  monarch  (imc  on 
ver.  16),  especiaUv  when  we  remember  that 
these  are  the  words  of  a  wif<>];  the  eyes  of  all 
Israel  are  upon  thee  ('^f-  ch.  ii.  15)  that  thon 
shouldest  tell  «iicm  who  shall  stt  on  the 
throne  •^  niy  loord  the  king  after  him. 
Tixxs  shows  that  there  was  no  '*  right 
of  primogeniture."  The  longs  of  the  East 
have  alwi^s  designated  their  successor 
amongst  their  sons.  "Alyattes  desig- 
nated Oro^sQs ;  Cyrus  designated  Gam- 
byses,  and  Darias  designated  Xerxes" 
(Rawlinson).  "  The  Shah  of  Persia,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  centniy,  had  six^  sons, 
all  brought  up  by  their  mothers,  with  the 
hope  of  succeeding"  (Morier,  quoted  by 
Stanley).  And  the  kings  of  Israel  claimed 
and  exercised  a  similar  right  (2  Chron.  xi.  22: 
xxi.  3).  ^ 

Ver.  21.— Otherwise  [there  is  no  corre- 
sponding word  in  the  Heb.]  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  my  lord  the  king  shall  sleep 
[strictly,  *•  lie  down  : "  see  on  ch.  ii.  10]  with 
his  fathers  [this  phrase,  so  common  in  the 
bookB  of  Kings  and  Chzonides,  only  occurs 
•*  once  in  the  Pentateuch  (Dent.  xxxi.  16) 
and  once  in  the  historical  books  before 
Kings"  (BawlinsonJ.  It  was  evidently  the 
product  of  an  age  wnen  the  nation  was  set- 
tled, and  men  had  their  family  sepulchres] 
that  I  and  my  son  Solomon  shall  be  counted 
[Heb.  he]  offenders  [Heb.  as  marg.,  Hrmere. 
The  primary  meaning  of  &<tDn  is  "  to  miss  the 
mark."  Like  iftaprdvetv,  it  came  to  be  used 
of  all  etr-ing  and  transgression.  Bathsheba 
and  Solomon  would  be  obnoxious  to  Adoni- 
jah, as  representing  a  rival  cause ;  possibly 
also  as  guilty  of  high  treason  (Olerious, 
Bahr,aZ.)  ^ 


Ter.  22.— And  lo,  whUe  she  yet  talked 
with  the  king,  Kathan  the  prophet  also 
came  in.  [Heb.  came,  i.e.,  to  the  palace. 
*'  Came  in"  almost  implies  that  he  entered 
the  room,  which  he  did  not  till  summoned 
(ver.  28).  Observe,  Nathan's  words  oonvey 
no  tuggeitio  falsi.  He  does  not  deny  a  pre- 
vious interview  with  Bathsheba,  nor  does  he 
confess  it.  If  there  is  an  appearance  of  arti- 
fice, there  was  no  intention  to  deceive.  And 
the  artifice,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  only 
harmless,  but  for  the  public  good. 

Ver.  22.-.And  they  t<fld  the  king,  say- 
ing, Behold  Kathan  the  prophet  [we  are 
scarcely  justified  in  seeing  in  this  **  solemn 
announcement  of  his  approach  "  an  **  indi- 
cation of  the  consideratifiifi  in  idiieh  he  was 
held  "  (Stanley).  It  is  diiBcalt  to  see  how 
otherwise  he  could  be  announoed.  It  ia 
clear  that  he  was  oonstantly  spoken  of  as 
**the  prophet  *'  (vers.  10,  2S,  84,  88,  Ac 
Of.  2  Sam.  vii.  2 1  xii.  26].  And  when  hm 
was  OOBM  in  before  [Heb.  and  he  came  before 
— ihree  words  instead  of  six]  the  king,  he 
bowed  hlBnelf  betbra  the  king  with  his 
face  to  the  groamd  [see  on  vers.  16,  20; 
and  of.  ver.  81,  where  we  have  a  similar 
expression.  **In  the  Assyrian  sculptures, 
ambassadors  are  represented  with  their  faoes 
actually  touohmg  the  earth  before  the  feet 
of  the  monarch"  (Bawlinson).  This  pro- 
found reverence  on  the  part  of  Nathan  is 
the  more  remarkable,  when  we  remember 
how  he  had  once  denounced  David  to  his 
face  (2  Sam.  xii.  7)] . 

Ver.  24.— And  Nathan  said.  My  Lord,  0 
king,  hast  thou  said  [the  Heb.  has  no 
question,  but  a  strong  affirmation :  '*  thou 
host  said,"  ue,,  **thou  must  have  said  (Du 
hast  wohl  gesagt."  Bahr).  Nathan  puts  it 
thus  forcibly,  in  order  to  draw  from  the  king 
a  disclaimer],  Adonijah  shall  reign  after 
me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne? 
[Same  words  as  in  vers.  13, 17,  and  possibly 
designedly  so.  The  coincidence  conv^s  the 
meaning,  "  Thou  hast  sworn  Solomon  shall 
reign,"  &c.  **  Thou  hast  <atd,  Adonijah  shall 
reign,"  &c.] 

Ter.  25.— For  [proof  that  the  king  must 
have  decreed  that  Adoniji^  should  succeed 
him.  There  appears  to  be  an  undertone  of 
reproof  in  these  words.  Nathan  assumes 
that  Adonijah  cannot  have  done  all  this 
without  David's  knowledge  and  sanction, 
because  "his  father  had  not  displeased 
him  at  any  time  "  (ver.  6).  This  uprising 
was  the  result  of  David's  over-indulgence 
and  want  of  firmness]  he  is  gone  down  this 
day,  and  hath  Slain  [see  on  ver.  9]  oxen  and 
fat  cattle  and  sheep  in  ^n^i^^^fLm^ft,  and 
hath  called  all  the  king's  sons,  and  the 
captains  of  the  host  [Joab  was  the  cap- 
tain (ver.  19).  The  plural  shows  that  other 
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high  officers  had  followed  his  lead.  *'  Under 
the  captains  of  the  host  (ver.  25),  the  ser- 
Tants  of  the  king  (ver.  10)  are  incladed  ** 
fBahr).  Bahr's  accidental  miscitation  ^yer. 
10  for  ver.  9)  has  apparently  led  his  American 
translator  (p.  24)  to  the  serious  mistake  of 
identifying  these  "  captains  of  the  host  "with 
**the  mighty  men"  (Glbborim)  of  yer.  10, 
who,  it  is  distinctly  said,  *<were  not  with 
Adonijah]  and  Ahlatliar  the  priest^  and 
behold,  they  eat  and  dilnk  before  him  [con- 
vivia  apta  conjurationibus.  Grotins]  and  say, 
CkMl  save  king  Adonijah.  [IBteb.  **let  the 
king  (not  "  king,"  as  marg.)  Adonijah  live," 
or  better,  **liye  the  king,**  &o.  (comp. 
the  vivat  rext  and  the  vives  and  vivas  of 
later  days.)  This  was  the  cnstomaiy  ao- 
clamation  wherewitti  the  Jews  greeted  their 
kings  (cf .  yer.  89 ;  1  Sam.  x.  24 ;  2  Sam. 
xvi.  16:  2  Kings  xi.  12;  2  Chron.  xxiii 

Yer.  26.— Bat  me,  eyen  me  [Heb.  I]  thy 
Mnrant  [to  Nathan  this  omissian  was  most 
significant.  He  seems  to  say  that  he  had 
not  been  called  because  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  appointment  of  a  snooessor 
2  Sam.  yii.  13]  and  Zadok  the  priest^  and 
Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  thy  ser- 
▼ant  8<»loinon  [Bahr  thinks  that  *'  we  haye 
in  the  order  of  these  names  a  climax,  in 
which  Solomon,  as  the  highest  personage,  is 
named  last "]  hath  he  not  called. 

Yer.  27.— Is  this  thing  done  [DM^an,  or 
perhaps,  ntim,  "Is  it  then  the  case  that,**  <fro.] 
by  [lit.,  from  with]  my  lord  the  kin^  [t.«., 
with  his  priyity  and  by  his  appointment] , 
and  thou  hast  notshewed  it  nnto  thyseryant 
[Heb.  "  made  thy  servant  know.**  Nathan 
Bubmits  that  he  has  a  strong  claim  (2  Sam. 
xii.  25)  to  be  informed,  shoidd  thero  be  any 
change  in  the  king*s  plans] ,  who  should  sit 
upon  the  tbrone  of  my  lord  the  king  after 
him  7  [Same  expression  as  in  yer.  20.  The 
repetition  was  well  calculated  to  impress 
upon  the  king  the  importance  of  nominating 
a  successor  at  once. 

Ver.  28.— TbankingDayid  [see  on  yer.  1] 
answered  and  said,  GaU  me  Bathsheba  [she 
eyidently  left  the  chamber  when  Nathan 
eutered  it.  "  This  was  done,  not  to  ayoid 
the  appearance  of  a  mutual  arrangement 
(Cler.,  Then.  a7.),  but  for  reasons  of  pro- 
priety, inasmuch  as  in  audiences  granted 
by  the  king  to  his  wife  or  one  of  his  coun- 
sellors, no  third  person  ought  to  be  present 
unless  the  king  required  his  assistance.** 
Keii]  And  sheoame  Into  the  king's presenoe^ 
and  stood  before  the  king.  [Here,  as  in 
numberiess  other  instances,  our  translators 
haye  disregarded  Uterahiess  in  fayour  of 
euphony.  The  Hebrew  has  here  an  exact 
repetition,  *'came  before  the  king,  and 
stood  before  the  king.**    The  Authorized 


Version  rendering  was  adopted  as  the  more 
spirited  and  rhythmical. 

Ver.  29. —And  the  Unff  sware  [see  on 
yer.  51]  and  said.  As  the  Lord  Uyeth  [or 
"by  the  life  of  Jehoyah.*'  Cf.  ''by  the 
life  of  Pharaoh**  (Gen.  xhi.  15).  This  was  the 
common  form  of  oath.  See,  e,g.t  oh.  ii.  24 ; 
Judges  yiii.  19 ;  Buth  ill.  18 ;  1  Sam.  xiy. 
39 ;  xix.  6 ;  xx.  21 ;  xxix.  6 ;  and  especiaUy 
Jer.  iy.  2 ;  y.  2 ;  Hos.  iy.  16.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  Dayid  to  introduce  into  the 
formula  some  such  clause  as  the  following] , 
that  hath  redeemed  my  soul  [t.^.,  life]  out 
of  all  distress.  Same  expression  as  in 
2  Sam.  iy.  9.  Similar  expressions  are  found 
inPsa.xxy.  22,  andxxxiy.22.  The  repeated 
deliyeranoe  out  of  straits  and  danger — '*out 
of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  out  of 
the  hand  of  Saul** — was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  Dayid*s  life,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  repeatedly  commemo. 
rates  it,  conyerting  eyery  adjuration  into 
an  act  of  thanksgiying.  Sinularly,  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlyiii.  16.) 

Ver.  80.— Eyen  as  I  sware  unto  thee  by 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Assuredly 
[Heb.  ^3  tkat,  often  prefixed  to  the  oratio 
directa;  not  lending  any  emphasis  ( =f  mmo), 
as  Eeil  says  the  first  and  third  ^3  of  this 
yerse  do,  but  in  English  simply  redundant. 
See  on  yers.  18,  17]  Solomon  thy  son  shall 
reign  after  me,  and  he  shall  sit  upon  my 
throne  [same  words  as  in  yers.  13,  17,  24. 
These  close  repetitions  are  the  habit  of  the 
East]  in  my  stead,  eyen  so  [Heb.  that  so] 
will  I  (certainly  [not  in  Heb.]  do  this  day. 

Yer.  31.— Then  Bathsheba  bowed  with 
her  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  reyerence 
to  the  king  [see  on  yers.  16,  28],  and 
said.  Let  my  lord  king  Dayid  Uye  for 
eyer.  [This  hyperbolical  expression  is  here 
only  used  of  a  Hebrew  monarch.  It  was 
constantly  addressed  to  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  kings.  See  Dan.  ii.  4 ;  iii  9 ;  y.  10 ; 
yi.  21 ;  Nehem.  ii.  8. 

Ver.  32.— And  king  Dayid  said  [tbis 
prompt  and  yigorous  action  shows  that 
Dayid's  force  of  character  and  mental  power 
were  unimpaired] ,  Call  me  Zadok  the  priest, 
and  Kathan  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada.  [**  the  order  of  the  names 
marks  the  position  of  the  persons  ^ith 
respect  to  the  matter  in  hand.**  Bawlinson] . 
And  they  came  before  the  king. 

Ver.  88.— The  king  also  said  [Heb. 
«*  And  the  king  said,**  which  is  eyeryway 
preferable.  The  **  also  "  is  somewhat  con- 
fusing] ,  Tftke  with  you  the  senrants  [i.e., 
the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  yer.  88]  of 
your  lord,  [Heb.  lords ;  probably  a  pluralis 
majestatis  (cf  Gen.  xxxix.  2;  xlii.  80; 
2  Kings  ii  8,  5,  16),  suggested  to  Dayid  by 
the  usus  loquendi  of  the  court.    This  ex^ 
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presslon  seems  at  first  a  strange  periphrasis 
for  "my  servants.'*  But  DaTid  naturally 
adopts  the  language  those  around  him 
were  always  using.  See  yer.  43 ;  also  2  Sam . 
xi.  11,  and  zx.  6.  Note :  The  latter  passage, 
which  refers  to  the  kingt  has  the  plnr. ;  the 
former,  referring  to  Joab,  the  sing.]  and 
cause  Solomon  my  son  to  ilde  npon  mine 
own  mnle,  (lit.,  *'  the  she-mule  '*  (the  most 
prized  in  the  Bast.  Gf.  Judges  v.  10,  Heb.) 
**whioh  is  mine."  This  was  not  merely  amark 
of  honour  (of.  Oen.  zli.  48 ;  Esth.  vL  8,  9), 
but  a  public  and  vezy  significant  indication 
of  David's  will  respecting  his  successor. 
The  populace  would  perceive  at  once  who 
was  destined  to  sit  in  David's  seat.  *'  The 
Babbins  tell  us  that  it  was  death  to  ride  on 
the  king's  mule  without  his  permission" 
(Bawlinson).  H'J'^.^,  the  fem.  form  is  only 
found  here  and  in  vers.  88,  44.  The  mule 
would  ifeem  to  have  been  a  recent  importa- 
tion into  Palestine — ^we  never  read  of  them 
before  the  time  of  David — and  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  breed  them  (Levit.  zix. 
19).  Their  use,  consequently,  was  naturally 
restricted  to  royal  or  distinguished  person- 
ages (2  Sam.  xiii.  29).  Wordsworth  sees  in 
the  word  a  proof  that  David  had  not  dis- 
obeyed Qod  by  multiplying  hone$  to  himself] , 
and  hrlnff  him  down  to  Glhon.  [Not 
Qibeon,  which  Thenius  most  arbitrarily 
would  substitute  for  the  received  text. 
Where  was  Gihon?  The  popular  belief 
(accepted  by  BShr  and  Eeil,  as  well  as  by 
some  geographers)  is  that  it  was  in  the 
valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom,  a  part  of 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Gihon,  t.«.,  to 
the  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  the 
JaiTa  gate.  By  many  indeed  the  present 
Birket-eS'Sultan  is  identified  with  the 
Lower  Pool  of  Gihon.  But  others  (Fergu- 
son, Bawlinson,  &o.)  see  in  it  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Tyropseop.  Scripture  does 
not  speak  of  it  as  a  iprinpt  though  the 
''source of  the  waters  of  GUion"  is  men- 
tioned 2  Ghron.  xzxii.  80,  Heb.  The  text 
shows  that  it  was  below  the  city  (**  bring 
him  cUnon  upon  Gihon,"  ver.  83.  Of.  also 
ver.  40).  2  Ghron.  xxxiii.  14,  speaks  of 
**  Gihon  in  the  valley,"  where  it  is  very 
noticeable  that  the  word  used  is  Naehal 
(i,e.  W&dy,  watercourse).  But  this  '*  is  the 
word  always  employed  for  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  eapt  of  Jerusalem,  the  so-called 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  ge  (ravine  or  glen) 
being  as  constantly  employed  for  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  sonth  and  west  of  the  town " 
(Grove, "  Diet.  Bible,"  art.  Gihon).  It  is  also 
to  be  noticed  that  the  text  last  dted  men- 
tions Gihon  in  connection  with  Ophel,  whidh 
lies  south-east  of  Jeruoalem.  The  Ghald., 
Arab.,  and  Syr.  are  probably  right,  there- 
fore, in  identifying  Gihon  here  with  Siloam 


(which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Ophel),  in  favour 
of  which  it  may  further  be  said  that  it 
would  be  admirably  suited  for  David's  pur- 
pose— of  a  counter  demonstration — and 
that  whether  £n-Bogel  is  to  be  found  at  the 
Well  of  the  Virgin  or  the  Well  of  Job. 
Siloam  is  at  no  great  distance  from  either, 
and  fuite  within  earshot,  whereas  tie 
traditional  Gihon  is  altogether  out  of  the 
way.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
procession  to  and  from  Gihon  was  ordained, 
not  because  there  was  any  special  reason 
for  anointing  Solomon  there— for  it  was  not 
a  holy  place — but  purely  as  a  demonstration 
to  the  populace,  and  to  checkmate  the  con- 
spirators. It  was  probably  a  public  place, 
and  would  aooommodate  a  large  concourse 
(Pode). 

Ver.  84.— And  let  Zadok  the  inlest  and 
Katban  the  proidiet  [B&hr  sees  in  the  fact 
that  Nathan  was  associated  with  Zadok  in 
the  anointing,  "the  high  significance 
David  attributed  to  the  prophetic  office  in 
IsraeL"  But  the  prophets  constantly  per- 
formed this  oeremony.  Samuel  anointed 
both  Saul  and  David ;  Elislm  anointed  Jehu 
(2  Kings  ix.  1),  and  was  commissioned  to 
anoint  Hazael  (1  Kings  xix.  16, 16)  ]  anoint 
Idm  [the  king,  being  a  sacred  personage, 
was  set  apart  to  the  office,  like  the  priest 
and  prophet,  by  anointing.  Saul  was 
probably  anointed  twice  (1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  xi. 
15.  Gf.  xii.  8).  David  was  anointed 
thrice  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  4 ;  v.  8. 
Solomon  was  anointed  twice  (ver.  89;  1  Ghron. 
xxix.  22).  The  Babbins  have  always  held 
that  subsequent  kings  were  not  anointed, 
where  the  suocession  was  regular.  But 
this  opinion  must  be  taken  quantum  valft. 
It  is  true  that  we  only  re€td  of  the  anointing 
of  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  6),  Joash  (ibid,  xi  12), 
and  Jehoahaz  (ibid,  xxiiL  80),  and  that  in 
these  three  cases  the  accession  was  irregular. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  other  kings  may  have 
been  anointed  as  well,  though  the  fact  is 
not  recorded.  There  would  be  no  reason 
for  recording  it  in  ordinary  cases  It  seems 
hardly  likely,  too,  that  any  king  would 
readily  dispense  with  an  ordinance  which 
would  so  much  strengthen  his  title]  there 
king  oyer  Isra^:  and  blow  ye  with  the 
tnunpet  [the  sound  of  the  trumpet  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  coronations,  or  the  procla- 
mation of  a  new  king.  See  2  Sam.  xv.  10; 
2  Kings  ix.  18;  xi.  141 ,  and  say,  Qod  save 
kinf  Solomon.    [See  on  ver.  25.] 

Ver.  85. — ^Then  ye  shall  come  up  (after 
him  [not  in  the  LXX.  God.  Vat.]  that  he 
may  [Heb.  and  he  shall]  oome  and  sit  upon 
my  throne  [in  every  possible  way  his  acces- 
sion was  to  be  proclaimed  and  confirmed] , 
for  he  BhaU  be  Vtag  in  ;di7  atead  [David  i.e,. 
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virtually  abdicates  in  Solomon's  faTonr.  Of. 
ven.  46, 51, 53 ;  1  Chiou.  xziz.  23, 26] ,  and 
I  luiTt  appointed  blm  {he  and  him  are  em- 
phasised in  the  original]  to  be  mler  over 
Israal  a^d  over  Jndab.  It  is  possible,  as 
Bahr  thinks,  that  Israel  and  Jadah  were 
severally  mentioned  beoaose  David  had 
once  been  king  over  Jadah  only,  and  be- 
caose  Israel  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of 
Absalom.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  **  Israel  and  Jndah"  was  even  then  the 
ennent  designation  of  the  two  component 
parts  of  the  realm  (see  2  Sam.  ii.  9, 10;  six. 
11,  41,  Ae,).  Besides,  we  can  hardly  sap- 
pose  that  the  historian  has  in  eveiy  ease, 
though  he  probably  has  in  this,  preserved 
the  exact  words  of  the  speaker;  and  it  need 
caose  OS  no  surprise  had  he  pat  into  David's 
month  the  phraseology  of  a  later  age.  In 
the  nature  of  things  he  can  only  give  us  the 
gubitanee  of  oonyersations  such  as  these. 

Yer.36.— And  Benaiabthe  son  of  Joholada 
Qprobably  he  spoke,  not  because  the  execu- 
tion of  the  order  depended  upon  him 
(B&hr);  for  both  Zadok  and  Nathan  had  a 
much  more  important  part  to  perform,  but 
as  a  blunt  soldier  who  was  accustomed  to 
speak  his  mind]  answered  the  kin^  and 
said,  Amen:  tlie  Lord  God  [lit.,  '*  Jehovah, 
he  God/'  &0,]  of  my  lord  the  }fliig  say  so 
toa 

Yer.  37.— As  the  Lord  hath  been  with  my 
lord  the  ItiJig  [cf.  1  Sam.  xx.  13.  **  This 
phrase  expresses  a  yery  high  degree  of  the 
Divine  favour"  (Bawlinson).  See  Gen.  xxvi. 
3,4;  zxviiL15;  xxxix.2,21;  £xod.iii.  12; 
Josh.  i.  5 ;  1  Chron.  xxii  11,  Ao,] ,  eyen  so 
be  be  with  8<aomon,  and  make  bis  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  of  my  lord 
klnff  David.  [This  was  said  from  a  full 
and  honest  heart,  not  to  flatter  David's 
vanity  (Thenius).  It  is  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  so  far  as  we  know  him. 
And  the  prayer  was  fulfilled  (ch.  iU.  11, 12).] 
Yer.  38.— BoZaddktbe  priest,  and  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  Benalab  the  son  of  Je- 
boiada,  and  the  Cberetbites,  and  the  Pele- 
thitea  [these  were  the  royid  body-guiud 
— 'SMftaTwpi^aKtc  Josephus  calls  them — ^who 
were  commended  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  XV.  18;  xx.  23;  xxiii.  23).  But  whUe 
their  functions  are  pretty  wul  understood, 
great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
origin  or  meaning  of  the  words.  By  some 
they  are  supposed  to  be  QentiU  names.  A 
tribe  of  Cherethites  is  mentioned  1  Sam. 
XXX.  14.  (Cf.  Ezek.  xxv.  16 ;  Zeph.  ii.  5), 
and  in  dose  connexion  with  the  Philistines 
(vcr.  16).  Hence  Cheretbite  has  been 
thought  to  be  another  name  for  Philistine ; 
and  as  the  LXX.  and  Syr.  render  the  word 
"  Cretans,"  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Philitftines  had  their  origin  from  Crete.  | 


They  did  come  from  Caphtor,  and  that  is 
probably  Crete  (see  Gen.  x.  14 ;  Jer.  xlvii. 
i;   Amos  ix.  7;    Dent,  ii  23).      ^{1^^^' 
again,  is  not  unlike  ^I^i^^^*    In  fayour  of 
this  view  is  the  fact  that  David  certainly 
had  a  body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries  (2 
Sam.  XV.  18,  where  the  "Gittites"  are 
connected  with  the  Cherethites).    Nor  does 
it  make  againut  it  that  "two  designations" 
would  thus  **  be  employed  side  by  side  for 
one  and  the  same  people  " — as  if  we  should 
speak  of  Britons  and  Englishmen  (Bahr). 
For  the  names  look  like  a  paronomasia — of 
which  the  Jews  were  very  fond — ^and  a  trick 
of  this  kind  would  at  onoe  account  for 
the  tautolo^.     [Since  writing  this,  I  find 
the  same   idea  has  already  occurred   to 
Ewald.]     But  the  other  view,  adopted  by 
Gesenius,  is  that  the  names  are  names 
of  ofllce  and  function.  Cherethite  he  would 
derive  from  SIIJ*  out,  slay ;  and  by  Chere- 
thites he  would  understand  **  executioners," 
which  the  royal  body-guard  were  in  ancient 
despotisms  (Gen.  xxxix.  1,  Heb. ;   Dan.  ii. 
14,  Ae.    See  on  ch.  ii.  25).    In  the  Pele- 
thites  (n^9»  swiftnees^  he  would  see  the 
public  couriers  {dyfapoi)  of  Eastern  mon. 
archies  (see  Hdrod.  viii.  98  and  2  Chron. 
XXX.  6).    We  see  the  guard  discharging  the 
function  first  named  in  2  Kings  x.  25 ;  xi« 
4,  8;  and  the  latter  in  1  Emgs  xiy.  27 
(maig.)]  went  down  [f .e.,  from  the  palace  on 
Mount  Zion]  and  caused  Solomon  to  rldo 
upon  Elnfl:  Dayid's  mule,  and  brouffbt  biin 
to  ih}^:  cf.  ii.26]aibon[Chald.,  Syr.,  Arab., 
SMlohd] . 

Yer.  39.— And  Zaddk  the  priest  took  an 
bom  of  oil  [Heb.  the  oil.  The  "  holy  anoint- 
ing oU,"  Exod.  XXX.  25,  31,  compounded  as 
directed  in  vers.  23-25,  was  evidently  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxxi.  11 ;  xxxix.  38).  Eleazer  was  charged 
with  its  preservation  (Num.  iv.  16),  and  the 
Babbins  say  it  lasted  till  the  captivity]  ont 
of  the  tabernacle  [the  tabernacle  on  Mount 
Zion,  containing  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  1 
Chron.  xv.  1)  must  be  meant  here.  There 
was  not  time  to  have  gone  to  the  tabernacle 
at  Gihon  (Stanley),  which  was  three  hours 
distance  from  Jerusalem  (Eeil).  Though 
Abiathar  had  chaiq^e  of  this  sanctuary,  yet 
Zadok  would  readily  gain  access  to  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  king's  name]  and  anointed 
Solomon.  And  they  blew  the  tnimpet  [of. 
2  Sam.  xv.  10 ;  2  Kings  ix.  13 ;  xi  14] ;  and 
all  the  pe<q>le  said,  CkMl  say  e  klair  S<flonum. 
[Notice  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  threefold 
charge  of  ver.  34  and  its  result.  Solomon 
was  confirmed  in  his  offioe  by  the  sufiniges 
of  the  people.] 
Yer.  40.— And  all  the  peoiOe  oame  up  after 
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him  [same  expression  as  yer.  86.  The  pro- 
cession, the  sound  of  the  trompets,  Slc^  had 
collected  a  large  crowd,  which  followed 
Solomon  on  his  retnm],  and  tlie  people 
piped  [Heb.  were  nipifig]  with  pipes  [jpipes 
or  flutes  were  nsed  on  occasions  of  rejoicing 
(Isa.  y.  12  ;  xxx.  29.  Of.  1  Sam.  x.  5),  and 
also  of  mourning  (Jer.  xlyiii.  86 ;  Matt.  ix. 
23).  It  is  true  that  a  yery  slight  change 
(D^^^n?  B*/^Vnp  instead  of  D*^^q3  D^^HP) 
will  give  the  meaning,  *' dancing  with 
dances/'  which  Ewald  prefers,  on  the 
ground  that  **aU  the  people**  could  not 
haye  produced  their  pipes  at  a  moment*s 
notice.  But  the  objection  loses  its  force 
when  it  is  obsenred  (Bawlinson)  that  the 
text  implies  that  only  some  of  the  people 
piped.  **  All  the  people  came  up  .  .  .  and 
the  people"  &o.  Besides,  eyen  if  it  were 
not  so,  some  allowance  is  surely  to  be  made 
for  Eastern  hyperbole.  And  the  reoeiyed 
text  is  to  be  preferred  on  other  grounds. 
The  LXX. ,  howeyer,  has  ^x^P^o^  ^v  xooo«c] » 
and  rcjoioed  with  great  Joy  [Heb.  *'were 
rejoicing  a  great  joy**] ,  and  the  earth  rent 
[this  is  certainly  a  strangly  hyperbolical 
expression.  For  y\>^  strictly  means  to 
cleaye  asunder,  tear  open  (see,  e.g,.  Num. 
xvi.  81 ;  Amos  L  18 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  12). 
And  Thenius  suggests  a  slight  emendation 
of  the  text,  yiz.,  V5^\  (<•«•»  **  resounded  '*) 
lor  yg31*ll  which  would  obyiate  this  diffi- 
culty. He  points  out  that  while  the  LXX. 
God.  Vat.  has  ippayti,  some  yersions  have 
iixv<'^v*  ftQd  the  Vulg.  iruomtit.  But  per- 
haps it  is  safer  to  keep  to  the  lectio  ardud] 
with  the  sound  of  them  [Heb.  **  with  their 
voices  **]. 

Ter.  41.— And  AdonUah  and  aU  the 
guests  that  were  with  him  heard  it  fit  is 
probable  they  **were  listening  witii  some 
aniiety  to  hear  if  anything  would  occur.'* 
Bawlinson]  as  they  had  made  an  end  [Heb. 
*'  and  they  hadfinished**]  of  eating,  And  when 
Joab  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ^the 
original  almost  implies  that  Joab*s  practised 
ear  was  the  first  to  catch  the  note  of  the 
trumpets  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  suspect  its  significance] ,  he  said,  Where- 
fore is  this  noise  of  the  dty  being  in  an 
npnoar?  [More  exactly,  '*in  commotion.** 
noin,  an  onomatopoetic  word,  like  our 
English  *<  hum.'*  We  speak  of  the  **  hum 
of  the  city,**  **  the  buzz  of  business,**  Ac,] 

Ver.  42.— And  whUe  he  yet  spake,  be- 
h(dd,  Jonathan  the  son  of  Ahiathar  the 
priest  [Of.  2  Sam.  xy.  36 ;  xvii.  17.  His 
eiperience  had  marked  him  out  for  tiie  post 
of  watchman]  came  [That  he  had  not 
arrived  before  shows  how  prompt,  and  eyen 
hurried,  had  been  the  measures  taken  by 


Solomon's  party]  and  Adon^ah  said  unto 
him  [Heb.  and  LXX.  omit  **  uuto  him"]  Comb 
in  [Heb.  come.  See  on  yer.  22.  **Gome 
in"  suggests  the  idea  of  a  house  or  tent, 
whereas  the  feast  was  al  fresco] ;  for  thou 
art  a  yaliant  man  [it  is  Adonijah  (not 
Joskb,  as  Bahr — of  course  by  an  oversignt — 
says)  who  speaks  thus.  Perhaps  <*  able,** 
"honest,**  or  "worthy  man **  (cf.  yer.  62 ; 
same  word  in  Heb. ;  also  Proy.  xii.  4)  would 
be  nearer  the  mark.  **  Valiant  *'  is  clearly 
out  of  place]  and  hrlngest  good  tidings.  [A 
similar  expression  2  Sam.  xviii.  27.  It  was 
evidently  a  familiar  saying.  The  idea,  **  a 
good  man  will  bring  good  news  *'  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  proverb  of  1  Sam.  xxiv.  18. 
Adonijah*s  misgivings  reveal  themselves  in 
these  words.  He  fears  the  worst,  but  strives 
to  put  on  a  cheerful  fiioe  and  to  enoourage 
his  guests.] 

Yer.  48.— And  Jonathan  answered  and 
said  to  Adonijah,  Verily  [Bather,  "nay 
but,**  "  on  the  contrary  **  {immo  vero).  See 
Gen.  xvii.  19,  Heb.,  **  Nay,  but  Sarah  thy 
wife,**  &o.f  and  Gesen.,  Thesaurus,  sub  voce 
73M.  This  particle  has  not  "  always  an  ob- 
jecting force*'  (Bawlinson)— see  Gen.  xlii.21, 
and  especially  2  Sam.  xiv.  5 ;  2  Kings  iv.  14 
—but  only  in  the  later  Hebrew,  e,g.,  2 
Ohron.  xix.  8;  xxxiii.  17]  our  Lord  king 
David  hath  made  Solomon  king. 

Ver.  44.— And  the  king  hath  sent  with 
zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  the 
Gherethites,  and  the  Felethites  [see  on  ver. 
88] ,  and  th^  haye  caused  him  to  ride  upon 
the  king's  mule. 

Ver.  45.— And  zadok  the  priest  and 
Kathan  the  prophet  have  anointed  him 
king  in  Gihon :  and  they  are  oome  up  ftom 
thenoe  rejoicing,  so  that  the  dty  [n^l^ 
same  word  as  in  ver.  41.  Elsewhere  almost 
exclusiyely  found  in  poetry]  rang  again 
[rather,  "is  in  commotion."  Same  expres- 
sion in  ver.  41  and  Buth  i.  19,  where  it  is 
trantdated,  "  the  city  was  moved  *'] .  This 
is  the  noise  [Heb.  voice]  that  ye  haye  heard. 

Ver.  46.— And  also  [the  same  two  words 
are  found  at  the  beginning  of  vers.  47,  48. 
They  accord  well  with  the  breathless  and 
excited  state  of  the  speaker,  and  suggest 
how  each  successive  detail  told  on  the 
hearers]  SOlomon  sitteth  [rather,  "  sate,  took 
his  seat,"  UaOun  (LXX.)  aorist.  See  ver.  85] 
on  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  [rather,  "the 
royal  throne."  So  Gesen.  All  David's 
directions  were  now  fulfilled] . 

Ver.  47.— And  moreover  [DJ)  as  before] 
the  king's  servants  [see  on  vot.  88]  came 
to  bless  our  lord  Idng  David  [Jonathan 
here  refers  in  all  probability  to  the  words 
of  Benaiah,  vers.  86,  87.  He  does  not  know 
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the  ozAct  partieolara,  and  ascribes  to  the 
**  servants"  the  words  of  their  commander. 
Of  conrse  it  is  possible  that  **  the  body- 
goard  took  np  the  words  of  Jehoiada 
(Benaiah  ?)  their  captain  and  repeated  them 
with  some  slight  alteration."  Bawlinson] 
■ayinff ,  CkMl  [so  the  Eeri.  The  Cethib  has 
**  thy  God "]  make  the  name  of  Solomon 
better  than  thy  name  and  make  his 
tlurona  greater  than  thy  throne  [This 
prayer  was  fulfilled  (chap,  iii  12 ;  iv.  21-24] . 
And  the  king  howed  himself  [in  worship. 
CI  Gen.  zlvii.  81]  npon  the  bed. 

Yer.  48.— And  also  tfans  salth  the  king, 
^teased  be  the  Lord  Ood  of  Isra^,  which 
.hatb  giyen  one  to  sit  on  my  throne  this 
day,  mine  eyes  even  seeing  it.  [These 
last  words  are  added  becanse  it  is  qnite  an 
exceptional  thing  for  a  king  to  see  his  sac- 
eessor  on  the  throne.] 

Yer.49.— AndaUthegaeets  {Ueb.  called, 
LXX.  icKtiToi]  that  were  with  [Hcb.  to] 
AdonJiJah  were  afraid  [Heb.  trembled]  and 
rose  up  [LXX.  omits]  and  went  every  man 
hl8  way.  [This  fear  and  flight  betray  a 
eonsdousness  of  gnilt.  They  cannot  have 
believed  in  the  right  of  primogeniture.] 

Ter.  60.— And  Adon^ah  feared  becanse 
of  Solomon  and  he  arose  and  went  and 
canght  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar.  [Of. 
chap,  ii  28.  Probably  the  ^tar  of  Mount 
Zion,  chap.  iii.  15  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  17.  Thongh 
it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  whether 
this  er  the  altar  at  Gibeon  (chap.  iii.  4)  or 
that  recently  erected  on  the  threshing  floor 
of  Arannah  ^2  Sam.  zziv.  26j  is  meant.  For 
the  <*  horns, '  seeExod.  xxvii.  2;  xxxviii.  2 ; 
and  compare  xxx.  2.  They  were  of  shittim 
(I'.f.,  aoada]  wood  overlaid  with  brass,  and 
served  a  aonble  purpose.  Tiotims  were 
bound  to  them  (Psa.  cxviii.  27),  and  blood 
was  pat  upon  them,  Exod.  xxix.  12.  As  to 
the  altar  as  a  place  of  sanctuary,  see  on 
tiiap.  iL  28.  Evidently  a  right  of  sanctuary 
existed  amongst  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  probably  from 
time  immemorial.  It  is  referred  to  in  Exod. 
xxL  14,  but  it  was  much  circumscribed  by 
the  appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Num.  XXXV.  10  sqq.)  By  *<  laying  hold  of 
the  horns  the  offender  therel^  placed  htm- 
self  under  the  protection  of  tne  saving  and 
helping  grace  of  God"  (Bahr,  •*  Symbolik," 
i  474) 

Ter.  51.— And  it  was  tcdd  SOlomon,  say- 
ing. Behold  Adon^Uftl^  feareth  King  Solomon, 
for  lo,  he  hath  caught  hold  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  saying,  let  king  Solomon  [this 
repetition  of  the  title  is  striking.  Both 
courtiers  and  criminals  hasten  to  give  the 


young  king  his  new  honours.  In  Adonijah's 
mouth  it  is  also  a  virtual  abdication  of  his 
claim  to  the  throne  and  a  direct  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  new  monarch.      But  see 
on  vers.  1  and  85.]  swear  unto  me  to-day 
[Of.  2  Sam.  xix.  23.     This  is  one  of  many 
passages  which  show  how  lightly  the  Jews 
esteemed   promises   in   comparison    with 
oaths.     The  sentiment  possibly  took  its 
rise  in  the  oaths  sworn  by  the  Divine  Being 
(Gen.  xxii.  16 ;  xxiv.  7 ;  Exod.  xvii.  16,  Ac.), 
though  it  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
these  asseverations  were  made  in  deference 
to  the  popular  sentiment.    Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  oath  held  a  much  more  conspicu- 
ous and  important  place  in  the  Jewish  than 
the  Christian  economy.    See  Gen.  xxi.  23 ; 
xxxi.  23 ;  Num.  xiv.  2 ;  xxx.  2 ;  Judges  xv. 
12 ;  xxi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  28 ;  Jer.  v.  2,  and, 
to  omit  other  passages,  1  Khigs  L  18 ;  ii.  8, 
23,  42.    Even  our  Lord,  who  rebuked  the 
habit  (Matt.  v.  84—87;  xxiii  16—22)  re- 
spected  the  adjuration  of  Caiaphas,  and 
St.  Paul  frequency  appeals  to  God  (Acts 
xxvi.  29 ;   2  Cor.  i.  28 ;    xi.  31 ;  PhU.  i  8.) 
The  Christian  religion,  as  it  has  gradually 
begotten  a  reverence  for  truths  bas  made 
the  simple  word  into  a  bond]  that  he  will 
not  slay  his  servant  [Cf.  **  I  will  be  King," 
ver.  5.]  with  the  sword  [the  usual  form  of 
capital  punishment,  oh.  ii.  8,  25,  31,  46. 
Adonijah  indirectly  confesses  that  he  had 
merited  death] . 

Yer.  51.— And  Solomon  said  [i.e.,  he  re- 
fused to  swear] ,  If  he  wUl  shew  hlmielf  a 
worthy  man  [^jrrj^,  cf.  ^?rr^^,ver.42], 
there  shall  not  an  hair  of  him  fall  to  the 
earth  [i.e,,  not  a  single  hair  shall  be  injured. 
Same  expression  1  Sam.  xiv.  45;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  11 ;  Acts  xxvii.  84.  It  was  evidently  a 
familiar  saying]  but  if  widcedness  shall  be 
found  in  him,  [t.^. ,  if  he  shall  commit  any 
fresh  crime]  he  shall  die  [Heb.  T\Q),  '*then 
he  shall  die,"  emphatic] 

Yer.  53. — So  K^  Solomon  sent  and  they 
lirought  him  down  [The  altar  was  elevated : 
probably  a  slope,  not  steps  (Exod.  xx.  26) 
led  to  it]  from  [Heb.  from  upon.  He  was 
still  dinging  to  it]  the  altar.  And  he  came 
and  bowed  himself  to  king  Solomon  [f .«., 
made  obcdsance  to  him  as  king.  Cf.  vers. 
16,  23,  31]  and  Solomon  said  unto  him, 
Qo  to  thine  house.  This  was  not  a  sen- 
tenoe  of  banishment  from  courts  but  merely 
a  dismissal  to  a  private  life,  involving  a  tacit 
admonition  to  Uve  quietly  and  be  thankful 
that  his  life  was  spared  him.  '*  Vade  in 
domum  tuam,  ibi  quie$eeet  res  tua$  age,  nee 
U  publicU  regni  mei  negotiU  inunUceat*' 
(Com.  k  Lapide). 
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HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  1. — The  chamber  of  sicknest.  This  openiDg  chapter  of  1  Kings,  mtro- 
duces  OS  into  the  privacy  of  a  sick  room.  Stretched  npon  a  couch,  covered 
Vith  many  folds  of  rich  Eastern  drapery,  we  see  a  feeble,  decrepit,  attenuated  man. 
At  his  side  stands  a  fair  young  girl,  assiduously  ministering  to  his  wants.  From 
time  to  time  the  door  opens,  and  prophet,  priest,  and  warrior  enter  to  receive  his 
instructions ;  for  happily  the  mind  is  not  a  wreck  like  the  body.  Its  vigour  is 
hardly  abated,  though  the  bodily  strength  is  well-nigh  exhausted.  He  has  but 
reached  the  appointed  threescore  jears  and  ten,  and  yet — such  have  been  the  hard- 
ships of  his  life — ^the  vital  force  is  spent  They  cover  him  with  dotiies,  but  he 
gets  no  heat.  The  flame  of  life  is  slowly  but  surely  expiring.  But  we  see  at  once 
that  this  is  no  ordinary  room ;  that  this  is  no  common  patient.  The  gorgeous 
apparel,  the  purple  and  fine  Unen,  the  '*  attendance  of  ministers,  the  standing  of 
servants,"  proclaim  it  a  king's  court.  And  the  insignia,  the  pomp,  the  profound 
homage  proclaim  that  this  sick  man  is  a  king.  Yes,  it  is  David,  second  king  of 
Israel,  but  second  to  none  in  goodness  and  true  greatness,  who  lies  here.  His 
chequered  life,  so  full  of  romance,  of  chivaliy,  of  piety,  is  drawing  near  its  close. 
But  ihe  hour  of  death  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  feebleness  and  decay.  For  sick- 
ness is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It,  too,  like  death,  'thunders  at  the  palace  gates 
of  kings  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor."    There  is  no  release  in  that  war, 

"  Sceptre  and  crown  most  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  common  scythe  and  spade.'* 

The  sickness  of  David,  then,  may  fittingly  suggest  some  thoughts  as  to  sickness  in 
general  What,  let  us  ask,  is  its  purpose,  what  its  uses  ?  Why  is  it  that,  as  a  rule, 
a  period  of  gradual  decay  precedes  death  ?  For  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  man 
alone,  of  all  the  animals,  mes  of  disease.  Among  all  the  myriad  forms  of  life,  that 
is,  he  alone  dies  gradually.  The  lower  animals,  as  a  rule,  prey  upon  each  other. 
Beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  all  die  a  violent  death.  No  sooner  is  one  of  them 
attacked  by  sickness,  or  enfeebled  by  old  age,  than  it  is  dispatched  and  devoured 
by  its  fellows.  It  is  thus  the  balance  of  the  species  is  preserved.  But  in  the  case 
of  men,  sudden  death  is  the  exception.  For  tiiem  there  remains,  as  a  rule,  a  dis- 
cipline of  pain  prior  to  dissolution.  It  is  well  to  ask  why  this  is.  The  general 
answer  is,  of  course,  obvious.  It  is  because  of  that  other  life,  that  future  reckoning 
which  awaits  men  aft^r  death.  Let  us  consider,  however,  in  what  ways  sickness 
and  pain  are  a  preparation  for  the  life  and  the  judgment  to  come. 

I.  Sickness  is  God's  notice  to  quit.  We  should  think  it  hard  to  be  ejected 
from  our  home  and  turned  into  the  street  without  due  notice.  We  want  a  little 
time  to  make  preparations.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  we  are  leaving  our 
earthly  tabernacle — ^leaving  not  a  home^  but  a  world.  Now  God  has  given  us 
abundant  and  repeated  notice  in  the  various  accidents  and  occurrences  of  Hfe.  Too 
often,  however,  both  the  lessons  of  Providence  and  the  warnings  of  the  preacher 
are  unheeded.  So  the  Lover  of  souls  will  give  men  a  final  warning,  and  one  that 
they  cannot  mistake,  cannot  well  disregard.  They  shall /e^^  it  in  their  own  persons. 
Sickness  shall  bid  them  set  their  house  in  order  and  prepare  to  meet  then:  God.  A 
German  fable  tells  us  that  once  upon  a  time  Death  promised  a  young  man  that  he 
would  not  summon  him  until  he  nad  first  sent  several  messengers  to  apprize  him 
of  his  coming.  So  the  youth  took  his  fill  of  pleasure,  and  wasted  health  and 
strength  in  riotous  living.  Presently,  a  fever  laid  him  low.  But  as  no  messenger 
had  appeared,  he  had  no  ap^ehensions ;  and  when  he  recovered,  he  returned 
fortnwith  to  his  former  sins.  He  then  feU  a  prey  to  other  maladies,  but,  remem- 
bering his  covenant  with  Death,  made  light  of  them.  *'  I  am  not  going  to  die,"  he 
cried ;  "  the  first  messenger  has  not  yet  come.*'  But  one  day  some  one  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder.    He  turned,  and  saw  Death  standing  at  his  elbow.  "  FoUow  me." 
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said  the  King  of  Terrors ;  *'  the  hour  of  thv  departnre  is  come/  •*  How  is  this  ?  ^ 
excliumed  the  youth ;  *'  thou  art  fialse  to  thy  word  I  Thou  didst  promise  to  send 
me  messengers,  and  I  haTe  seen  none."  " Silence!*'  sternly  answered  the 
Destroyer.  **  I  have  sent  thee  messenger  after  messenger.  What  was  the  fever  ? 
What  was  the  apoplexy  ?  What  was  each  sickness  that  befel  iliee  ?  Each  was 
my  herald ;  each  was  my  messenger."  Yes,  the  first  use  of  sickness  is  to  remind 
men  of  death.  And  how  much  they  need  that  reminder  we  may  learn  from  the 
case  of  David.  He  had  long  been  familiar  with  death.  He  was  no  stranger  to 
**  th'  imminent  deadly  breach,"  had  known  many  <*  hairbreadth  'scapes/*  and  often 
there  had  been  **  but  a  step  between  his  soul  and  death.**  Nay,  he  had  once  seen 
the  Destroyer  himself,  seen  him  standing  with  his  drawn  sword  ready  to  smite. 
And  yet  the  man  who  had  fiaced  death,  who  had  long  carried  his  life  in  his  hand, 
receives  a  final  warning  ere  its  close.  That  sickness,  perhaps,  first  brought  home 
to  him  his  mortality,  first  cried  to  him,  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Bemove  the 
diadem  and  take  off  the  crown  "  (Ezek.  xxL  26).    But 

II.  Sickness  is  God's  wat  of  weanino  men  fbom  the  wobld.  It  is  natural 
to  cling  to  life ;  but  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  made  willing  to  leave  it  The 
wrench  is  felt  the  less  when  some  of  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  earth  have  been 
sundered:  when  life  loses  its  attractions.  It  is  the  office  of  pain  and  sickness  to 
make  life  valueless,  to  make  men  anxious  to  depart.  How  often  it  happens  that 
men  who  at  the  beginning  of  illness  will  not  hear  of  death  are  presently  found 
praying  for  their  release.  Such  are  the  ^'uses  of  adversity.**  An  old  writer 
compares  affliction  to  the  bitter  unguent  which  nursing  mothers  who  would  wean 
their  o£Eq[»ring  sometimes  put  upon  their  breast  A  few  weeks  on  the  couch  of  pain, 
and  we  soon  cry  out  that  hfe  is  not  worth  the  Uving. 

IIL  Sickness  is  God's  discipline  for  paradise.  True  it  is  that  all  "  earthly 
care  is  a  heavenly  discipline.**  All  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  are  designed  to  be 
the  instruments  of  our  perfection.  Like  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  we  are  **  made 

Serfect  through  suffermgs."  For  us,  as  for  Him,  '*  the  cross  is  the  ladder  to 
eaven."  Those  are  two  suggestive  words,  which  only  differ  by  one  letter— )ra^/mra, 
fuiBrinaraf  '*  afflictions,  instructions."  But  while  all  affliction  is  a  school,  the  last 
illness  should  be  the  finishing  schooL  At  the  last  assay  the  furnace  must  be 
heated  more  than  it  has  been  wont  to  be.  *'  I  have  learnt  more,"  said  Mr.  Cecil, 
'*  within  these  curtains  in  six  weeks  than  I  have  learnt  in  all  my  life  before."  l^e 
chamber  of  sickness  is  an  enforced  Retreat.  There,  ears  *'that  the  preacher  could 
not  school "  are  compelled  to  listen.  There,  "Ups  say  '  God  be  pitiful '  which  ne*er 
said  *  God  be  praised.*  There,  many  have  learnt  for  the  first  tmie  to  know  them- 
selves. And  how  necessary  is  this  last  discipline  David*s  sick-chamber  may  teach 
us ;  for  he  had  already  had  his  share  of  troubles.  His  life  had  been  largely  spent 
in  the  school  of  adversity.  *'  In  joumeyings  oflien,  in  peril  of  robbers,"  £c.  (2  Cor. 
xi.  25, 26),  these  words  aptly  describe  his  early  career.  And  even  since  he  ascended 
the  throne,  how  often  has  the  sword  gone  through  his  souL  Amnon,  Absalom, 
7amar,  Abner,  Amasa,  what  tragedies  are  connected  with  these  names.  Few  men 
have  experienced  such  a  long  and  bitter  discipline  as  he ;  and  it  would  seem,  too,  to 
have  accomplished  its  wortt.  If  we  may  judge  by  some  of  his  later  Psalms,  full  of 
contrition,  of  humility,  of  devout  breathings  after  God,  that  sweet  and  sanctified 
soul  had  *Meamed  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered.**  But  he  is  not 
spared  the  final  chastening.  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  must  go  awhile  into  the  |^loom  and  the  silence  of  the  sick-room,  there  to  be 
made  fully  **  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.'*  Men  often  mray  to 
be  spared  a  long  sickness,  often  commiserate  those  who  experience  one.  JBut  we 
have  learned  that  it  has  its  uses.  We  see  that  it  is  a  last  chance  given  to  men :  a 
last  solemn  warning,  a  final  chastening  to  prepare  them  for  itie  beatific  vision.  The 
Neapolitans  call  one  of  the  wards  of  their  hospital  UAntecamera  deUa  Morte — ^the 
ante-chamber  of  death.  It  is  thus  that  we  should  regard  every  '*  chamber  of  sickness.*^ 

Ver.  5  sqq.  with  ch.  ii.  13  sqq. — AdonijaVs  history  and  its  lessons. 

L  He  was  a  spoilt  child. r—**  His  father  had  not  displeased  him  at  any  time." 
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(oh.  i.  7).  There  is  no  greater  unkindness  and  injustice  to  t^  child  than  over-in- 
dulgence. The  child  is  Uie  father  of  the  man.  The  boy  who  has  all  his  own  way 
will  certainly  want  it  in  after  life,  and  will  not  get  it,  to  his  own  disappointment 
and  the  unhappiness  of  all  around  him.  He  that  loveth  his  son  chasteneth  him 
betimes.  David  was  probably  so  engrossed  with  pnbUc  cares  and  duties  that  his 
first  care,  after  God— his  family — ^was  neglected.  How  unwise  are  those  parents 
who  devolve  the  care  of  their  children  at  the  most  critical  and  impressionable  time 
of  life  on  domestics,  who  are  often  ill-suited  or  unequal  to  the  charge.  One  of  the 
first  duties  a  child  demands  of  its  parents  is  that  it  should  be  corrected  and 
conquered.  The  will  must  be  broken  in  youth.  The  sapUng  may  be  bent,  not  so 
the  trunk.  David's  unwise  indulgence,  his  sparing  the  rod,  prepared  a  rod  for 
his  own  and  Adon^'ah's  back.  It  was  tiie  sin  of  Eli  that  "  his  sons  made  them- 
selves vile  and  he  restrained  them  not."  And  one  sin  of  David  was  that  he,  had 
not  checked  and  **  displeased  "  this  wilful  son. 

II.  He  was  endowed  bt  nature  with  a  dakoebous  pbopbrtt.  "  He  also  was 
a  very  goodly  man."  Gifts  of  form  and  feature,  much  as  all  admire  them,  and 
much  as  some  covet  them,  are  frequently  a  snare  to  their  possessor.  Perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  personal  beauty  has  oftener  proved  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  "  For  the 
most  part,*'  says  Lord  Bacon,  *'  itmaketh  a  dissolute  vouth.*'  Oftener  still  it  spoils 
the  character.  The  conceit  of  the  Platonists,  that  a  beautiful  body  loves  to  have  a 
beautiful  soul  to  inhabit  it,  is  unhappily  not  borne  out  by  facts.  '*  A  pretir^  woman/* 
it  has  been  said,  and  it  is  often  true,  *' adores  herself'*  (Eugenie  de  Guerin).  The 
natural  tendency  of  this  possession  is  to  engender  pride,  selfishness,  conceit, 
ambition.  A  striking  exterior  has  often  cost  its  possessor  dear.  It  did  both 
Absalom  and  Adonijah  no  good.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  was  David's 
''  goodly**  sons  conspired  against  him,  and  it  was  his  **fair  *'  daughter  Tamar  was 
dishonoured.  Adonijah's  face  was  an  important  factor  in  his  history :  it  contributed 
to  his  ruin.  It  favoured,  perhaps  it  suggested,  his  pretensions  to  the  throne.  He 
thought,  no  doubt,  '*  the  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might.**  Had  he  been 
blessed  with  an  insignificant  appearance  he  would  probably  have  saved  his  head. 
As  it  was,  courted  and  admired,  he  thought  the  fairest  woman  of  her  time  was 
alone  a  fit  match  for  him ;  and  pride  whispered  that  a  man  of  such  a  presence  was 
marked  out  for  a  king,  and  so  urged  him  to  his  ruin.  Let  us  teach  our  children  to 
covet  onhr  ^  the  beauty  of  the  sodL** 

III.  Hjs  was  cursed  with  an  inordinate  ambition.  "I  will  be  king." 
'*  Cursed,"  for  it  has  cursed  and  blighted  many  lives.  Like  the  ignis  fahmSf  it  has 
lured  men  to  their  destruction.  It  has  been  weU  called  "  a  deadly  tyrant,  an 
inexorable  master."  "  Ambition,''  says  the  most  eloquent  of  divines,  **  is  the  most 
troublesome  and  vexatious  passion  that  can  afflict  the  sons  of  men.  It  is  full  of. 
distractions,  it  teems  with  stratagems,  and  is  swelled  with  expectations  as  with  a 
tympany.  ...  It  is  an  infinite  labour  to  make  a  man*s  self  miserable ;  he  makes 
las  days  full  of  sorrow  to  acquire  a  three  years*  reign.**  What  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  these  words  does  Adonijah's  history  supply.  If  he  could  but  have  been 
content  to  fill  the  second  place  he  might  have  hved  honoured,  happy,  and  useful. 
But  ambition  soured  and  tiien  cut  short  his  life.  How  much  of  the  misery  of  the 
world  is  caused  by  despising  **  that  state  of  life  xmto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  us  **  and  stretching  out  after  another  for  which  we  are  not  fitted.  Adonijah's 
history  teaches  this  lesson — Solomon  may  have  partly  drawn  it  from  his  life  and 
death — **  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,"  &c. 

IV.  He  stooped  to  unworthy  means  to  attain  his  object.  "  Chariots,"  '' horses, 
fifty  men  to  run  before  him.**  It  is  much  like  the  Boman  device,  **  Panem  et 
oircenses."  History  repeats  itself.  But  these  things  were  almost  innocent  compared 
with  the  measures  he  took  when  these  failed.  The  smooth  intrigue  of  a  marriage, 
the  employment  of  the  king*B  mother  as  his  tool,  the  plausible  words,  the  semblance 
of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will — and  all  tins  to  overthrow  a  brother  who  had 
generously  spared  his  life.  And  all  this  was  the  outcome  of  ambition— ambition 
which  miUces  men  trample  on  the  living  and  the  dead.  Alas !  we  never  know  to 
what  base  courses  we  may  be  reduced  if  we  once  embark  in  immoral  enterprises. 
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Adonijah's  "  I  will  be  king  "  led  to  conspiracy,  rebellion,  intrigue,  ingratitude ;  to 
defiance  of  a  father,  of  a  brother,  of  God. 

V.  Hb  was  not  without  warning,  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  failure  of  his  first 
conspiracy,  the  abject  terror  which  followed,  the  flight  to  the  sanctuary,  the  terrified 
dinging  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  the  piteous  entreaty  for  life — ^these  things  should 
have  b^n  remembered,  should  have  "  changed  his  hand  and  checked  his  pride.''  Still 
more,  his  brother's  magnanimity, "  there  shall  not  an  hair  of  him  fall  to  the  earUi ; " 
or,  if  not  that,  his  message,  **  If  wickedness  be  found  in  him  he  shall  die."  All  are 
of  no  ayaiL  The  passion  for  empire,  like  the  passion  for  playi  is  iJmost  incurable. 
Adonijah  was  playmg  for  a  throne :  he  staked  honour,  safety,  piety—and  lost.  He 
played  again— and  tiiis  time  a  drawn  sword  was  suspended  over  his  head— he 
staked  his  life,  and  lost  it. 

VI.  He  was  suddenly  cut  opp,  and  that  without  bbmedt.  And  this  was  tlie 
end  of  the  spoiled  child,  of  the  **  curled  darling ; "  this  the  end  of  his  pomp  and 
circumstance,  of  his  flattery  and  intrigue,  of  his  steadfeist  resistance  of  the  will  of 
heaven — that  tiie  sword  of  the  headsman  smote  him  that  he  died.  Instead  of  the 
throne,  the  tomb ;  instead  of  the  sceptre,  the  sword.  Chariots  and  horses,  visions 
of  emj^ire,  visions  of  love — one  fell  thrust  of  the  steel  put  an  end  to  all  thai  Pied 
Adomjah  as  a  fool  dieth,  ingloriously,  ignobly.  "  When  we  are  dead,  all  the  world 
sees  who  was  the  fooL"  Adonijah's  death  was  the  fitting  and  natural  conclusion 
of  his  Ufe.    He  has  sowed  to  the  wind :  what  wonder  if  he  reaps  to  the  whirlwind. 

Ver.  5. — Adonijah  and  the  Lord^B  Anointed.  The  conspiracy  of  Adonijah  and 
its  issue  may  suggest  some  lessons  as  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  those  who 
oppose  His  reign.    For  consider — 

I.  Solomon  is  a  ttpb  of  our  blessed  Lord.  This  is  universally  allowed.  The 
true  "  son  of  David"  is  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the  Divine  Wisdom,  the  true  Anointed 
One,  the  eternal  King  of  IsraeL  Solomon  '*the  peaceful''  prefigured  the  great 
"Prince  of  Peace." 

II.  The  kinodox  of  Solomon  foreshadowed  Christ's  reign.  This  is  taught 
'*  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture  "  (see  0.^.,  Luke  i.  82,  88,  and  cf.  2 
Sam.  vii.  11, 12 ;  Ps.  Ixzii.  11,  sqq. ;  Isa.  ix.  7 ;  xvi.  6  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  6). 

UL  The  opposition  to  Solomon*s  rule  prefigured  the  resistance  of  the 
POWERS  OF  this  WORLD  TO  Christ.  The  second  Psalm,  the  primaiy  reference  of 
which  is  to  Solomon,  has  its  absolute  ftdfilment  in  our  Lord  (Acts  iv.  25-27).  Note 
here  (1)  As  against  Solomon  were  leagued  princes,  priest,  and  general,  so  against 
the  Christ  were  gathered  tetrarch,  priests,  and  proconsul.  (2)  As  the  aid  of  reUgion 
was  invoked  against  Solomon  by  Adonijah  and  Abiathar  (note  on  ver.  9),  so  it  was 
invoked  agaiost  our  blessed  Lord  by  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (St.  Matt.  xxvL  66 ;  St. 
John  xiz.  7}.    In  both  cases,  religion  was  used  as  a  cloke.    Now  observe — 

IV.    The   course   of  Adonuah's   conspiracy   foreshadows    (1)    the   brief 

SUCCESS,  AND  (2)  THE  SUDDEN  OVERTHROW,  OF  THE  POWERS  OF  EVIL.      (1)    The  htief 

success^.  As  for  a  time  everything  seemed  to  favour  the  conspirators — David's  in- 
decision, Adonijah's  following,  &c. — so  now  the  powers  of  this  world  seem  to  have 
tlieir  own  way.  The  silence  of  God,  a  corrupt  priesthood,  physical  force,  the 
chariots  and  horses  of  the  world,  the  pomp  and  ghtter  of  wealth — all  seem  to 
promise  success.  The  cause  of  Christ,  like  that  of  Solomon,  seems  to  be  desperate, 
but  (2)  The  ntdden  overthrow.  In  the  very  hour  of  apparent  success,  amid  cries 
of  **  God  save  King  Adonijah,''  the  trumpet  blast  proclaimed  the  destruction  of  their 
hopes,  and  the  trembling  and  terrified  guests  hurriedly  dispersed  to  their  homes. 
So,  at  the  trump  of  the  archangel,  if  not  before,  the  "  gates  of  heU  "  shall  be  over- 
come and  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  shall  be  put  to  con&sion,  and  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains and  hills  to  cover  them  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  80).  Meanwhile  the  Church  and  her 
ministers,  like  Bathsheba  and  Nathan,  must  cry  to  the  Eternal  Father,  '*  Lord, 
how  long  "  (Rev.  vi.  10)  ? 

y.  The  duration  of  the  conspiracy  prefigures  (1)  the  brief  rejection  and 
(2)  THE  eternal  reign  OF  Christ.  The  conspiracy  lasted  at  the  longest  a  few 
weeks ;  tiie  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon  extended  over  forty  years.    The  conspiracy 
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against  Christ  has  lasted  over  1800  years—for  **  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under 
Llm  " — bat  what  is  this  compared  with  eternity,  and  '*He  wall  reign  for  ever  and, 
ever  "  (Rev.  xi.  16 ;  of.  Dan.  vi.  26). 

YI.  ThB  end  of  the  CONSPnULTOBS  FORESHADOWS  (1)  THE  JUDGMENT  AND  (2)  THE 

DOOM  OF  THE  ENEMIES  OF  Ghbist.  (1)  The  judgment.  No  sooner  was  Solomon 
anointed  king  than  he  sate  in  judgment  upon  Adonijah  (ver.  52),  and  no  long  time 
afterwards  upon  Joab  and  Abiathar.  (2)  The  doom.  He  condemned  Abiathar  to 
banishment  (eh.  ii.  26),  and  appointed  Adon^ah  and  Joab  to  be  slain.  Even  so  our 
Lord  will  presently  sit  upon  tne  judgment  throne  and  will  in  like  manner  banish 
(**  Depart,  ye  cursed  *')  and  deliver  to  death  (*'  These  mine  enemies,  which  would 
not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither  and  elay  them  before  me  **)  the 
opposers  of  His  glorious  reign. 

Ver.  11  sqq. — The  JewUh  prophet :  an  example  to  the  Christian  pastor.  The 
dealings  of  Nathan  with  David  may  suggest  some  thoughts  as  to  (1)  the  office, 
and  (2)  the  duties  of  the  Christian  minister.    For  observe — 

The  Christian  ministbr  occupies  in  the  new  dispensation  a  position  some- 
what   ANALOGOUS   TO  THAT  OF  THE    PROPHET  IN  THB   OLD.      Prophccy,  that  is  tO 

say,  is  one  of  his  functions.  For  prophecy  does  not,  strictly  and  properly,  mean 
prediction  (or  foretelling),  but  prea>cldng  (or  forthtelling).  The  prophetes  was  the 
spokesman  or  interpreter  of  Goa.  (See  Introduction,  note.)  The  **  prophesyings  *'  of 
the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  xi.  xiv)  were  preachings  or  expositions ;  and  in  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  W  Lord  Bacon,  and  others.  So  the  prophet  was,  and  the 
preacher  is,  an  ambassador  for  God,  an  expounder  of  his  laws,  a  h^^d  of  his 
kingdom.  The  former,  therefore,  may  well  sen^e  as  a  pattern  to  the  latter.  Now 
the  dealings  of  the  prophet  Nathan  with  King  David  were  of  two  Hnds:  1.  He 
admonished  him  in  health;  2.  He  cottnseUed  him  in  sickness.  Hence  let  us 
learn  that  we  owe  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  instruction  in  righteousness ;  in 
other  words,  **  both  public  and  private  monitions  and  exhortations,  as  well  to  the 
pick  as  to  the  whole  within  our  cures."  (See  "  The  Ordering  of  Priests,"  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.)  The  latter  are  liable  to  be  overlooked.  But  tiie  prophet 
further  suggests  to  us  (1)  what  a/re  the  ministrations  or  admonitions  the  pastor 
owes  to  hisflochf  a/nd  (2)  what  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  should  offer  them.  He 
teaches  the  former  by  his  dealings  with  David  in  healtii,  and  ^e  latter  by  his 
dealings  with  David  in  sickness. 

I.  Under  the  first  head,  observe  that,  1.  He  boldly  denounced  Bavid^s  sin  (2  Sam. 
xiL  7)  at  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  his  life,  and  fearlessly  threatened  him  wit^  shame 
(ver.  11)  and  sword  (ver.  10).  2.  He  proclaimed  forgiveness  on  Damds  repentance 
(ver.  18).  8.  He  ministered  comfort  in  Davids  sorrow  (ver.  25).  4.  JSe  en- 
couraged and  advised  David  in  his  undertakings  (2  Sam.  vii.  8—17.  Behold  here, 
the  principal  duties  of  the  pastoral  office— to  rebuke  sin,  to  pronounce  absolution,  to 
comfort  the  sorrowing,  to  guide  the  conscience.  And  note:  in  all  these  functions, 
Nathan  merely  echoed  the  word  the  Lord  had  given  him.  We  must  take  care 
not  to  **  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord,  to  do  more  or  less.'* 

II.  Under  the  second  category,  we  find  that,  1.  He  was  faithful  to  his  God.  He 
had  been  employed  by  God  to  declare  Solomon  the  heir  to  the  throne.  He  would 
have  been  unfaithful  had  he  permitted  another  to  usurp  the  crown.  2.  He  was 
faithful  amd  deferential  to  his  king.  As  keeper  of  we  king*s  conscience,  as 
trusted  adviser  and  counsellor,  he  owed  it  to  the  king  to  apprize  him  of  Adonijah's 
plot.  It  is  a  sacred  duty  to  speak,  and  he  spea^ — speaks  with  the  profound 
reverence  which  even  the  Lord*s  prophet  owes  to  the  Lord's  anointed  ^er.  28). 
(A  great  churchman  confessed  that  ne  had  not  served  his  God  as  faithfully  as  he 
had  served  his  king.  Nathan  was  true  to  both.)  8.  He  was  disinterested.  He 
asks  no  favours  for  himself.  It  is  for  the  Hebrew  commonweaJth,  for  the  Jewish 
Church,  that  he  acts  and  speaks.  He  does  not  abuse  his  position  to  extort  gifts 
from  a  dying  man.  (Compare  Savonarola  dictating  the  terms  of  absolution  to 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.)  4.  Ue  was  discreet.  "Wise  as  serpent,  but  harmless  as 
dove.*'    He  approaches  Bathsheba  (ver.  11),  excites  her  alarm  (ver.  12),  uses  her 
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as  the  most  likely  agent  to  prevail  with  the  king,  instracts  her  (ver.  18),  follows  her 
(ver.  22).  "  The  poUcv  of  Nathan  was  of  use  as  well  as  his  prophecy  "  (Bp.  Hall). 
Thus  the  prophet  teaches  the  pastor  to  use  all  fideHty,  to  show  tme  loyalty  and 
courtesy,  to  act  purely  and  unselfishly,  to  use  the  means  God  has  put  withm  his 
reach  with  consideration  and  discretion. 

TTie  Benedictu8  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Benedictus  of  the  New  (Ver. 
48 ;  Luke  L  68). 

On  two  memorahle  occasions  this  doxology  has  been  found  on  the  lips  of  the 
saints.  No  doubt  the  formula,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,"  was  a 
DAYOurite  one  with  the  people  of  Israel;  no  doubt  the  words  were  often  used  (cf. 
Ps.  zlL  18;  IxziL  18).  But  there  are  two  occasions  of  pre-eminent  interest  and  im- 
portance when  this  thanksgiving  broke  from  joyful  lips.  Let  us  consider  them. 
1.  It  was  used  (as  we  see)  by  the  aged  King  David  on  the  day  that  he  saw  his  son 
Solomon  fPeace)  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  seated  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  2.  It 
was  used  oy  the  aged  priest  Zacharias  on  the  day  that  he  saw  his  son  John  (Grace), 
the  forerunner  of  Messiah,  brought  into  the  conmionwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  just 
possible,  but  hardly  probable,  that  the  words,  as  used  by  the  latter  (under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Luke  i  67)  had  a  reference  to  their  use  by  the 
former.  But  it  may  be  instructive,  nevertheless,  to  compare  these  two  ascriptions 
of  praise,  for  they  are  more  or  less  characteristic,  the  one  of  the  old  dispensation! 
the  other  of  the  new.    Let  us  observe, 

I.  Their  points  of  contact.    II.   Their  points  of  contrast. 

L  They  are  alike  in  three  particulars.  1.  Each  Benedictus  wos  in  some  sort 
the  '*  Nwno  Dimittis  "  of  an  a^ged  saint.  Each  proceeded  from  a  man  **  old  and 
stricken  in  years "  (1  Kings  L  1 ;  Luke  i.  7) ;  each  from  a  man  of  fervent  piety 
(1  Kings  xi.  4 ;  Luke  i.  6) ;  each  was  suggested  by  the  speaker's  son  rising  up 
to  take  his  place,  and  to  carry' on  his  and  God's  work.  2.  Mach  Benedictus  was 
connected  with  a  son  of  David,  The  first  was  a  erateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
anointing  of  a  Son  of  David  to  be  King ;  the  second  was  in  thankful  anticipation  of 
tlie  coming  of  the  Son  of  David  to  be  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  Note :  all  the 
waises  of  Scripture  connect  themselves  directly  or  indirectly  with  Christ  8.  Each 
JBenedictus  wa^t  elicited  hy  Qod^s  gracious  fulfilment  of  His  promise.  The  first 
commemorated  the  realization  of  the  promise  of  a  successor  made  through  the  prophet 
Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  12) ;  the  second,  the  (proximate)  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of 
a  Saviour,  made  by  *'  all  the  holy  prophets  since  tiie  world  began  **  (Luke  i.  70), 
and  of  which  the  promise  of  2  Sam.  vii.,  was  a  foretaste  and  pledge.  Note :  in  all 
ages  the  &ithfulness  of  God  has  eUcited  the  thankfulness  of  his  people. 

IL  But  let  us  now  consider  their  points  of  contrast.  These  are  four  in  number, 
and  show  how  the  thanksgiving  of  David  was  for  temporal,  and  that  of  Zacharias 
for  Bpiritnal  benefits.  1.  The  Benedictus  of  David  celebrated  the  ascent  of  tlie 
throne  of  Israel  by  his  Son ;  that  of  Zacharias,  the  leaving  of  the  tlirone  of  Heaven 
by  the  Son  of  God.  Solomon  was  beginning  his  glory :  Jesus  had  laid  His  aside. 
Solomon  was  goin^  to  be  ministered  unto :  Jesus  to  minister  to  others.  2.  The 
Benedictus  of  David  commemorated  the  gift  of  a  son  to  rule  His  people :  that  of 
Zacharias,  the  gift  of  a  Saviour  to  redeem  the  world  (vers.  68,  77,  79).  8.  Tlie 
Benedictus  of  David  proclaimed  that  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  preserved  in 
liis  house :  tiiat  of  Zacharias,  that  through  the  **  house  of  David  '*  a  "horn  of  salva- 
tion ^  was  raised  up  for  men.  The  aged  king,  doubtless,  thought  that  in  Solomon 
God  had  "  made  the  horn  of  David  to  bud'*  (Ps.  cxxxii.  17) ;  but  Zadiarias  cele- 
brated the  true  fulfilment  of  that  promise — its  blossoming  into  salvation.  4.  The 
Benedictus  of  David  celebrated  the  reign  of  a  son  who  d^ould  be  a  man  of  peace 
(1  Ghron.  xxii  9) :  that  of  Zacharias,  we  coming  of  one  who  should  guide  men's 
''feet into  the  way  of  peace"  (ver.  79).  We  said  each  Benedictus  was  a  sort  of 
Nunc  Dimittis,  That  last  sentence  of  David's—**  Mine  eyes  also  seeing  it " — carry 
our  tiioughts  to  another  of  the  Evangelical  Hymns,  the  Nunc  Dimittis  of  Simeon 
— **  Mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation."  Zacharias  was  not  a  greater  poet  than 
David.    And  David,  as  well  as  he,  spake  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2).    Yet 
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how  much  grander,  and  every  way  nobler,  is  the  Benedictns  of  the  Utter  than  that 
of  the  former ;  of  the  New  Testament  than  the  Old.  It  is  beoaose  the  theme  is  so 
much  higher,  and  the  benefits  are  so  much  greater,  because  *'  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here." 

The  two  triumphal  entries. — Twice  in'  the  history  of  Jerusalem  has  a  Son' 
of  David  ridden  through  Jier  streets^  sitting  on  ass  or  mule,  amid  the  shouts  and 
praises  of  the  people.  Let  us  compare  the  two  occasions.  They  will  fornish  a 
furthor  proof  and  illustration  of  the  typical  character  of  Solomon;  a  further  proof 
that  a  "  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.      Observe — 

I.  The  triumphal  ride  THROuaH  the  citt  was  in  each  case  after  an 
ANOINTING. — Solomon  had  been  anointed  by  prophet  and  priest :  Jesus,  the  Divine 
Solomon,  by  Gbd  himself.  Solomon's  anointing  was  with  holy  oil  out  of  the  tabernacle 

Ser.  89) ;  that  of  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke  iv.  18 ;   Acts  iv.  27 ;  x.  88). 
>lomon  was  anointed  to  be  king :  Jesus  to  be  King,  and  Priest,  and  Prophet. 

II.  Each  rode  through  the  citt  as  kino  (vers.  84,  85). — "  God  save  King 
Solomon,"  cried  the  populace.  '*  Blessed  is  the  king  that  comoth  in  the  name  of 
tiie  Lord  "  (Luke  xix.  88).  In  each  case  the  words  were  true,  "  Behold  thy  King 
Cometh  **  (Matt.  xxi.  5 ;  John  xii  15).    And 

IIL  Each  rode  as  the  Son  of  David  (1  Kings  i.  48 ;  Matt.  xxi.  9)  —Did  the 
populace  remember  the  triumphal  progress  of  Solomon,  one  thousand  years 
before,  through  those  same  streets,  as  they  cried,  **Ho8anna  to  the  Son  of  David** 
(Matt,  xxi.  9—15). 

IV.  Each  jiode  amid  the  acclamationb  of  the  people. — Each,  that  is  to  say, 
was  aclmowledged  as  king  by  popular  acclaim.  In  each  case,  a  curious  Oriental 
hyperbole  expresses  the  enthusiastic  rejoicing  and  the  deafening  cries  of  the 
throng.  **  The  earth  rent "  (1  Kings  L  40).  *'  liie  stones  would  immediately  cry 
out''  (Luke  xix.  40;  cf.  Matt.  xxi.  10).  But  here  tiie  resemblance  ends.  Hence- 
forward how  great  and  striking  is  the  contrast. 

I.  All  the  great  people  surrounded  Solomon  :  our  Lord  was  precedesd  and 
followed  bt  the  poor.  The  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  both  in  church  and  state, 
prophet  and  priest,  soldier  and  civilian,  all  assembled  to  do  Solomon  honour.  But 
our  Lord  had  none  of  these  to  do  Him  reverence.  **  Master,  rebuke  Thy  disciples  ** 
(Luke  xix.  89).    The  pomp  and  grandeur  were  all  on  the  side  of  Solomon. 

II.  Solomon  went  to  sit  on  his  throne  :  Jesus  to  suffer  and  reign  on  the 
CROSS.  The  former  rode  to  ease  and  glory  and  pomp  and  unparalleled  magnifi- 
cence ;  the  latter  to  shame  and  spitting,  to  deni^  and  death.  But,  cruxecala  caelu 

III.  Solomon  rode  to  glort  :  Jesus  to  bring  others  to  glory.  The  triumphal 
entry  of  Solomon  was  an  ordinary  thing.  Such  royal  progresses  have  often  been 
before  and  since.  But  never  has  the  world  seen  such  an  entry  as  that  of  our 
Redeemer.  He  might  have  reigned  as  a  king,  but  He  chose  to  suffer  as  a  felon : 
He  might  have  lived  for  self.  He  chose  to  die  tor  others.  Shall  we  deny  Him  our 
bosannas  ?    Shall  not  earth  and  heaven  ring  with  His  praises  ? 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Yer.  5. — Tlie  sin  of  ambition.  Ambition  is  not  always  wrong.  It  is  a 
coounon  inspiration ;  and  when  the  desire  for  distinction  is  associated  with  fitness 
for  it,  the  call  to  effort  and  advance  is  from  God.  But  for  such  ambition  the  world 
would  stagnate.  When  the  schoolboy  is  working  for  a  prize,  when  the  writer  or 
speaker  resolves  to  be  amongst  the  foremost  men  of  his  age,  when  the  man  of  busi- 
ness presses  on  towards  the  front  ranks  in  the  commercial  world,  we  see  what 
should  be  applauded  and  not  condemned,  so  long  as  lawful  oljects  are  sought  by 
lawfiil  means.  Let  us,  in  all  our  pursuits,  remember  God's  laws  for  exaltation. 
Men  are  to  go  higher,  when  they  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  lower  sphere.  They 
are  to  rise  on  performances,  and  not  on  discontent.  Hence,  if  ambition  be  con- 
scientious, it  vnll  prompt  to  the  minutely  faithful  performance  of  trivial  duties. 
With  a  tireless  hand  crooked  things  will  be  made  straight,  and  rough  places  plain, 
before  the  glory  is  revealed.    If,  however,  ambition  be  not  ruled  by  righteousness^ 
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or  modified  by  love,  if  it  is  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others  and  of  the  will  of  Qod, 
then  it  id  a  sin ;  the  sin  which  was  the  herald  of  disobedience  and  death,  the  source 
of  the  tyranny  and  bloodshed  which  have  desolated  the  world.  It  was  this  sin 
of  which  Adon^ah  was  guilty  when  he  ''  exalted  himself,  saying,  I  wiU  be  king  !  ^ 
Let  us  see  wherein  the  sinfulness  of  his  sin  lay. 

I.   This  ambition    prompted    AdONUAH    to    an    INFBINaEMBNT     OF    THE   DIVINE 

ORDINANCE.  It  has  been  said  that  his  act  was  natural,  though  fooHshly  precipitate ; 
for,  according  to  the  usual  law  of  primogeniture,  he  had  a  right  to  expect  the  throne. 
But  the  law  of  primogeniture  was  never  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  in 
spirit  was  a  theocracy  throughout  The  invisible  King  distinctly  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  appointment  (Deut.  xvii.  14, 15)«  True,  seniority  was  a  tacit  indi- 
cation  of  the  Divine  will,  but  this  was  always  overruled  by  any  special  revelation 
of  Qod*s  choice.  He  who  had  chosen  David  from  amongst  his  brothers,  chose 
Solomon,  and  there  was  fitness  in  the  choice ;  not  only  because  as  a  man  of  peace 
he  was  qualified  to  build  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxii  8,  9),  but  also  because  his 
succession  was  a  pledge  to  his  parents,  and  to  all  the  people,  that  after  the  death  of 
their  first  child  the  sin  of  David  and  Bathsheba  was  buried  in  oblivion  (comp.  Psa. 
li  2,  1,  9,  with  Isa.  xliiL  25,  &c.).  This  Divine  choice  was  publicly  Imown. 
Nathan  sided  with  Solomon  not  as  *'  the  leader  of  a  court  cabal,**  but  as  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord ;  and  Adonijah  himself  was  well  awn  re  of  the  election  of  his 
brother  (ch.  iL  15).  "When  Adonijah  said  **I  will  be  king,**  he  deliberately  set 
up  his  will  against  Ood's.  A  deep  significance  underlies  Gk>d*s  choice  of  men.  He 
elects  according  to  fitness  and  fits  according  to  election,  so  that  there  is  ultimate 
harmony  between  circumstances  and  character.  The  two  sons  of  Zebedee  were 
taught  tnis.  Thev  had  as  much  seeming  right  to  the  place  of  honour  which  they 
sought  as  had  Adonijah  to  the  throne.  They  belonged  to  "  the  twelve,'*  were 
personally  beloved  of  their  Lord,  and  their  mother  was  related  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  was  of  those  who  ministered  to  Jesus.  But  Jesus  said,  "  to  sit  on  my  right 
hand  and  on  my  left  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
prepared  of  my  Father."  In  other  words,  honours  would  be  given  by  law  and  not 
»y  flavour ;  not  from  arbitrary  impulse,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  what  was  right  and 
fitting.  Draw  lessons  of  contentment  from  the  assurance  that  our  lot  is  appointed 
by  Qod.  Show  the  necessity  for  our  own  sakes  of  submissiveness  in  prayer,  lest 
Gk>d  should  give  us  our  request  and  send  leanness  into  our  souL 

IL  This  ambition  was  a  cravino  for  oittward  honour,  and  not  for  inward 
WORTH.  ♦•  He  prepared  him  chariot$  and  Twrsemen  a/nd  fifty  men  to  run  before 
himJ*  His  ambition  was  to  have  these  for  their  own  sakes,  not  to  increase  his 
influence  for  good.  Nor  was  he  the  last  man  who  cared  for  glitter  and  show.  The 
candidate  for  a  competitive  examination,  who  seeks  only  for  honours,  and  cares 
nothing  for  the  learmn|f  and  studious  habits  which  may  be  acquired,  will  never  be 
a  true  student  So  with  the  professional  man  who  works  K>r  money  only,  &a 
Honours  tiius  won  are  unsatisfying  and  transient  Their  worth  is  fitly  represented 
in  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  coronation  of  a  Pope.  The  M.  C.  holds  in 
one  hand  a  lighted  taper,  and  in  the  other  a  reed  surmounted  by  a  piece  of  fiax. 
The  flax  is  ignited  and  flashes  up  into  l^ht,  but  in  a  few  moments  the  flame  dies 
out  and  the  thin  ashes  fall  at  the  Pontiffs  feet,  while  a  sonorous  voice  chants  the 
words,  '*  Pater  sanotus,  ric  transit  gloria  mundi."  The  pagans  understood  to  some 
extent  the  lesson  we  seek  to  enforce.  Their  temple  of  honour  had  only  one  entrance, 
and  that  was  through  the  temple  of  virtue.  Over  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  oi 
Christ  these  words  are  written,  '^  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  and  he 
that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.*'  In  the  day  when  spiritual  realities  shall  be 
revealed  there  shall  be  not  the  glorification,  but  me  '*  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God,**  and  in  the  outcome  of  character  inwrought  by  God*s  Sphit  true  and  lasting 
glory  shall  be  found. 

III.  This  ambition  asserted  itself  with  a  complete  disreoard  for  the 
rights  of  others. — David  still  reigned ;  Solomon  was  his  appointed  successor ; 
but  Adonijah  trampled  iheir  rights  beneath  his  feet  as  he  mounted  the  throne. 
Selfishness  is  the  chief  of  those  dements  in  ambition  which  constitute  its  sinMness. 
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Hence  we  may  test  ambition,  by  asking  onrselves  how  we  r^ard  onr  competitors. 
If  a  man  envies  others ;  if,  without  compnnction,  he  will  crvuib.  another  to  the  wall 
that  he  may  pass  him  by ;  if  he  refuses  to  help  another  in  sore  straits,  who  is  within 
his  reach,  on  tiie  ground  that  every  man  is  for  himself;  then  his  ambition  is  a  sin. 
This  is  more  clearly  revealed  by  our  Lord  than  by  the  old  dispensation.  He  has 
taught  us  not  only  to  love  our  neighbours,  but  onr  competitors,  and  even  onr  foes. 
He  has  urged  us  to  "  bear  one  another's  burdens,^  to  aeny  ourselves,  and  take  up 
our  cross  to  follow  Him.  The  Christian  Church  has  a  sacrifice  for  its  basis,  and  a 
cross  for  its  banner. 

IV.  This  ambitioit  was  nubtubed  ik  defiance  op  significant  warning. 
Adon^jah  repeated  his  brother's  offence.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  xv.)  He  knew  how  that 
bright  young  life  had  closed  in  darkness,  wnen  Absalom  died  helpless  and  nnpitied 
by  the  hand  of  Joab.  He  had  often  seen  his  father  sitting  looking  at  himself  with  a 
far-off  look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  still  were  saying,  '*  0,  Absalom,  would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  f  **  Yet  the  same  sin  which  had  been  so 
signally  punished  he  resolved  to  commit  History  is  crowded  with  illustrations  of 
the  foict  that  men  who  have  hved  as  Adonijah  did  have  found  their  honours 
unsati^^g,  and  have  died  in  disappointment  and  despair.  Alexander,  who  con- 
quered the  world,  died,  after  setting  fire  to  a  city,  in  a  scene  of  awful  debauchery. 
Hannibal,  who  at  one  time  could  fill  three  bushels  with  the  gold  rings  of  fallen 
knights,  died  by  poison,  administered  by  his  own  hand,  unwept  in  a  foreign  land. 
Ceesar,  who  conquered  eight  hundred  cities,  fell  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  his  friends, 
in  the  place  of  his  noblest  triumph.  {Napoleon,  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  died  a 
heurt-broken  captive.  It  has  been  writ  large,  in  letters  of  blood,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read,  '*  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off  t*' 

Conclusion, — ^Will  you,  with  the  nobler  possibiUties  set  before  you  in  the  gospel, 
whom  angel  voices  are  caUing  to  higher  things,  whose  conscience  is  whispering  of 
duty  and  love,  to  whom  Christ,  the  suffering  Saviour,  the  King  of  Glory,  says, 
'<  Follow  Me  t "  will  you,  like  Adonijah,  turn  to  the  ways  of  self-indulgence  and 
vainglory,  to  prove  as  he  did  that  '*  the  wages  of  sin  is  death/* — ^A.  B. 

Yer.  6.— Moral  ruin  in  a  religious  home.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  sons 
of  devout  men  sometimes  prove  a  curse  to  their  parents,  and  bring  dishonour  on 
the  cause  of  God.  When  sin  entered  the  world,  it  caused  the  earth,  on  which 
flowers  had  aforetime  blossomed,  to  bring  forth  thorns  and  briars.  This  is  a  picture  of 
a  sad  truth,  known  in  the  first  home,  and  in  many  another  since.  Eve  rejoiced 
over  the  fair  child  she  had  '^gotten  from  the  Lord,*'  and  did  not  suspect  that 
passions  were  sleeping  within  him  which  would  nerve  his  arm  to  strike  the  fatal 
blow  which  idew  his  brother  and  destroyed  his  mother's  peace.  Such  sorrow  has 
been  experienced  in  subsequent  history.  Isaac's  heart  was  rent  by  the  deceit  of 
Jacob  and  the  self-will  of  Esau.  Jacob  found  his  own  sin  repeated  against  himself, 
for  he  who  had  deceived  his  father  when  he  was  old  and  blmd,  suffered  an  agony 
of  grief  for  years,  because  he  was  fiJsely  told  by  his  sons  that  Joseph  was  dead. 
I^obably  few  have  had  more  domestic  sorrow  than  David.  He  experienced,  in  its 
bitterest  form,  the  grief  of  a  parent  who  has  wished  that  before  his  son  had  brought 
such  dishonour  on  tiie  home,  he  had  been,  in  the  innocence  of  his  childhood,  laid  to 
rest  beneath  the  daisies.  Of  David's  sons,  Amnon,  the  eldest,  after  committing 
a  hideous  sin,  had  been  assassinated  by  the  ctfder  of  Absalom,  his  brother.  Absalom 
himself  had  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  had  been  killed  by  Joab,  as  he  hung 
helpless  in  the  oak.  Chileab  (or  Daniel)  was  dead.  And  now  of  the  fourth  son, 
the  eldest  surviving,  Adonijah,  this  sad  story  is  told.  Adonijah*s  sin  seems  so 
unnatural  at  first  sight  that  we  piust  try  and  discover  the  sources  whence  so  bitter 
and  desolating  a  stream  flowed.  We  shall  find  them  in  these  adverse  influences 
ABOUND  him  at  HOME,  wliich  are  hinted  at  in  our  text. 

I.  AdONUAH  inherited  a  constitutional  tendency  .  AMBITION  AND  SELF- 
CONCEIT.  His  association  with  Absalom  is  not  without  significance.  The  two 
brothers  were  alike  in  their  sin  ^n4  ip  ^e  tendencies  which  led  to  it.  These  were 
inherited. 
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—  o  ■     ■ .  »    " ■    I  .  — . . .« 

(1)  The  law  that  **Uke  produces  like"  which  is  proved  to  demonstration 
in  the  breeding  of  lower  animalH  (illastrations  from  horses  bred  for  speed  or  en* 
durance,  dogs  for  fleetness  or  scent,  pigeons  for  swiftness  or  beauty,  &o.),  asserts 
itself  in  man.  Not  only  are  phffeical  qualities  inherited,  so  that  we  recop^nise  a 
**  family  likeness  "  between  children  of  the  same  parents ;  but  mental  qmdities  are 
inherited  too ;  statesmanship,  heroism,  or  artistic  gift,  reappearing  in  the  same 
family  for  generations.  Moral  tendencies  are  transmitted  too;  and  Scripture 
exemplifies  it.  If  Isaac  is  so  luxurious  that  he  must  have  his  savoury  dish,  we  do 
not  so  much  wonder  that  Esau,  his  son.  sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
If  Bebekah,  like  Laban  her  brother,  is  greedy  and  cunning,  her  son  Jacob  mherits 
her  tendency,  and  must  live  a  life  of  suffering,  and  present  many  an  agonising 
prayer  before  he  is  set  free  from  his  besetting  sin.  So  is  it  stUL  The  drunkard 
gives  to  his  offspring  a  craving  for  drink,  whi<m  is  a  disease.  In  more  senses  than 
one,  '*  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them."  Surely,  then,  when  not  only  future 
happiness,  but  the  destiny  of  children  depends  on  the  choice  of  a  life  partner,  there 
shoold  be  regard  paid  not  merely  to  physical  beauty,  or  mental  endowment,  or 
social  position,  but,  above  all  these,  to  moral  and  spiritual  worth. 

(2)  It  i>  argued  that  this  law  of  moral  heritage  affects  personal  responsi' 
hility:  that  it  is  hardly  fear  to  condemn  a  man  for  a  sin  to  which  he  is  natu« 
rally  prone.  But  **  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? "  Whatever 
your  parentage,  you  are  not "  committed  to  do  these  abominations.'*  If  the  dispo* 
sition  be  evil,  it  need  never  become  the  habit  of  life.  It  is  something  you  may 
yield  to,  but  it  is  something  you  may  resist ;  for  '*  He  is  futhfdl  who  will  not 
suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  what  you  are  able  to  bear.**  Bather  should  any 
tendencies  to  evU  be  recognised  as  God's  voice  calling  attention  to  the  weak  places 
of  character,  that  there  we  may  keep  most  eager  watch  and  ward.  And  because 
we  are  weak.  He  has  sent  His  Son  to  bring  deliverance  to  the  captives,  that  through 
Him  we  may  be  inspired  with  hope,  and  fitted  with  strength,  and  rejoice  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Chnst  makes  His  people  free. 

II.  Adonuah  was  misled  bt  ADULATioir.  '*  He  was  also  a  very  goodly  man/* 
Physically,  as  well  as  morally,  he  was  a  repetition  of  Absalom,  ^s  parents  were 
guuty  of  partiaHty.  David  loved  him  the  more  be<»use  (like  the  lost  boy)  Adonijah 
was  so  fair,  so  noble  in  mien,  so  princely  in  stature.  Courtiers  and  soldiers  (whof 
looked,  as  they  did  in  Saul*s  time,  for  a  noble-lo<^ng  king)  flattered  him.  Joab 
and  Abiathar  joined  the  adulators.  Intoxicated  with  vanity,  Adonijah  set  up  a 
royal  court,  as  Absalom  had  done  (see  ver.  5).  Every  position  in  life  has  its  own 
temptations.  The  ill-favoured  child  who  is  the  butt  at  school  and  the  scapegoat  at 
home  is  tempted  to  bitterness  and  revenge.  His  character  is  likely  to  be  unsighUyr 
as  a  plant  would  be,  which  grows  in  a  damp,  dark  vault.  There  can  behttle  beauty 
if  there  is  no  sunshine.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gift  of  physical  beauty  attracts 
attention  and  wins  admiration,  or  if  conversational  power  be  brilliant,  &c.,  it  is  a 
source  of  periL  Many  a  one  has  thus  been  befooled  into  sin  and  misery  i  or  entrapped 
into  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  by  lifelong  sadness  paid  the  penalty  of  folly,  of 
venturing  too  nur,  prompted  by  ambition,  has  fallen,  like  Icarus  when  his  waxen 
wings  melted  in  the  sunshine.  "When  that  time  of  disappointment  and  disenchant' 
ment  comes,  happy  is  it  when  scrah  an  one,  like  the  prodi|ial,  comes  to  himself,  and 
says,  **  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father  I " 

III.  Adonuah  was  xiNDisciFLnlKD  at  homb.  ^*  His  feUher  had  not  displeased 
him  at  any  time  in  saying,  Why  hast  thou  done  so  /"  This  refers  not  only  to  the 
special  act  of  rebellion,  but  to  the  tendencies  and  habits  leading  up  to  it,  which 
David  had  not  checked,  for  fear  of  vexinff  the  high-spirited  lad.  The  weak  indul" 
gence  of  children  (such  as  that  whidi  £11  exhibited)  is  the  cause  of  untold  misery. 
Not  many  parents  blazon  abroad  the  story  of  their  domestic  griet  Loyal  hands 
draw  down  the  veil  over  the  discord  at  home,  and  that  agony  of  prayer  which  is 
heard  by  ^  the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret"  You  do  not  see  the  gid  who  mars  the 
beauty  of  her  early  womimhood  by  a  flippant  disregard  of  her  parents,  and  whose 
own  pleasure  seems  to  be  the  only  law  of  her  life.  You  do  not  see  the  child  whose 
hasty  passion  and  uncontrolled  temper  ave  the  diead  of  the  household ;  who,  by 
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his  ebnllitions  of  rage,  gets  what  he  wishes,  till  authority  is  disregarded  and  trodden 
underfoot.  Yon  do  not  see  the  son  who  thinks  it  manly  to  be  calloas  to  a  mother's 
anxiety  and  a  father's  eonnsels,  who  likes  to  forget  home  associations,  and  is  sink- 
ing in  haunts  of  evil,  where  you  may  weep  oyer  him  as  a  wreck.  But,  though  you 
see  them  not,  they  exist  Far  otherwise,  in  some  of  these  sad  experiences,  it 
might  have  been.  Suppose  there  had  been  firm  resolution  instead  of  habitual 
indulgence ;  suppose  that  authority  had  been  asserted  and  used  in  days  before  these 
evil  habits  were  formed ;  suppose  that,  instead  of  leaving  the  future  to  chance, 
counsels  and  prayers  had  moulded  character  during  moidding-time — might  there 
not  have  been  joy  where  now  there  is  grief?  Heavv  are  our  responsibilities  as 
parents*  Tet  splendid  are  our  possibilities  t  These  children  who  may  prove  our 
curses  may,  with  Ood's  blessing  on  our  fidelity,  grow  up  to  be  wise,  pure-hearted, 
courageous  men  of  God,  who  will  sweeten  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  and  purge 
this  nation  of  its  sins,  and  make  the  name  of  **  the  King  of  saints  "  honoured  and 
praised  throughout  the  world  I  '*  Train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord."— A.  R. 

Vers.  89-41.— rA«  detTtronement  of  the  false  by  the  enthronement  of  the  true. 
When  Bathsheba  and  Nathan  brought  David  news  of  Adonijah's  revolt,  and 
told  him  that  JoaB  and  Abiathar  were  at  the  coronation  feast  at  En>rogel,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  king  made  no  direct  attack  on  the  eonspirators.  He  merely  com- 
manded that  Solomon  should  be  seated  on  the  royal  mule,  that  he  should  ride  in 
state  to  Gihon,  and  that  there  Zadok  should  anoint  him  king,  and  proclaim  by  the 
sound  of  trumpet  that  he  was  appointed  ruler.  It  was  this  which  paralysed  the  traitor- 
ous assembly.  The  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  to  their  scheme  what  the  blast  of  tho 
rams*  horns  was  to  the  walls  of  Jericho,  when  they  feU  in  irreparable  ruin.  David*s 
method  was  the  wisest,  the  surest ;  for  it  not  only  removed  a  present  evil,  but  pro- 
vided a  future  good.  The  lesson  is  obvious,  and  is  susceptible  of  wide  application ; 
that  the  ffJse  is  most  surely  dethroned  by  the  enthronement  of  the  true.  The  strong 
man  armed  keeps  his  goods  in  peace,  imtil  a  stronger  than  he  shall  oome.  CBee 
Luke  xi.  21,  22.)     Suggest :  applications  of  this  principle. 

I.  Vain  thouohts  are  to  be  expelled  bt  the  ingomino  of  what  is  wise  and 
GOOD.  The  Psalmist  hated  '*  vain  thoughts,"  because  he  loved  God*s  law  (Psa. 
cxix.  118).  When  the  heart  is  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  there  is  room  for  worse 
evils  to  come  (Matt.  xiL  44).  The  fall  mind  and  heart  are  safe.  Apply  to  the  con- 
quest of  wandering  thoughts  in  worship,  of  vanity  in  children,  Ac. 

II.  Self-will  is  to  be  oonquered  bt  a  nobleb  and  stronoeb  will.  We  are 
early  taught  this.  Every  child  carries  out  his  own  wishes  without  regard  to  others, 
till  he  recognizes  that  the  parent's  will  is  authoritative.  Sooner  or  later  there  is  a 
struggle,  and  only  when  it  is  decided  in  one  way  is  theie  rest.  Similarly  we  have  to 
learn  to  subordinate  our  thoughts  to  GK)d*s  revelation,  our  wishes  to  His  will,  and 
this  lesson  is  more  painfully  learnt  as  the  years  pass  by  and  the  habit  of  self-rule 
grows  stronger. 

III.  Unworthy  affections  abb  to  be  overooxb  by  a  worthy  love.  When  love 
is  set  on  thetmworthy,  force  is  ilseless,  argument  is  vain.  But  if  the  love  is  diverted 
to  a  nobler  object,  it  naturally  disentangles  its  tendrils  from  the  unworthy.  In  the 
highest  sphere  it  may  be  said  of  love  to  our  Lord,  **  that  love  shall  eA\  vain  love  expel." 

ly.  Error  is  to  be  subdued  by  truth.  The  hatred  of  artizans  to  machinery 
when  first  introduced  was  not  conquered  by  dragoons,  nor  by  prisons,  but  by  tlie 
discovery  on  their  part  of  the  mistake  they  had  ignorantly  made.  So  with  all 
errors.  We  shall  not  destroy  heathenism  by  the  abuse  of  the  idols,  but  by  tlie 
presentation  of  Christ 

y.  Care  is  to  be  bxtirpated  by  prayer.  In  many  hearts  care  is  enthroned. 
To  many  a  one  our  Lord  might  say,  *^  Thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  many 
things."  We  cannot  reason  away  our  anxieties,  nor  force  them  firom  our  minds, 
but  we  can  have  the  rest  our  children  have,  who  never  trouble  about  the  morrow, 
because  they  trust  in  us.  It  would  be  vain  to  say,  '*  Be  careful  for  nothing,'*  unless 
tlie  apostle  could  add  the  alternative,  **  but  in  everything,  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
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iaon,  with  thankBgiving,  make  your  reqaeets  known  nnto  God ;  and  the  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds." 

YI.  Evils  bbionino  in  societt  abx  to  be  oybbtbbown  bt  what  is  noblee  than 
THET. — ^Apply  this  hroadly,  e,g.f  wholesome  literature  most  defeat  pernicious. 
Low  amusements,  intoxicating  drinks,  Ac.,  will  pass  away  when  there  is  the 
establishment  of  nobler  substitutes  for  these. 

The  whole  subject  is  smnmed  up  in  Christ — the  true  King  of  hmnanity, 
the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  loved  and  enthroned.  Draw 
the  analogy  between  Solomon  the  anointed  king,  as  he  rides  on  the  mule  into 
Jerusalem  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  the  entry  of  our  Lord  into 
Jerusalem  as  described  Matt.  xxi.  If  worldliness,  or  selfishness,  or  ambition,  or 
lust  has  been  reigoing  in  your  heart,  the  usurped  will  be  dethroned  when  you  wel- 
come Christ  as  King  and  say,  **  O  Lord  our  God,  other  lords  besides  thee  have 
had  dominion  over  us,  but  now  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  our  Lord,  to  the  glary 
ofGodtheFather.'* 

Descend  to  Thy  Jerusalem,  0  Lord, 
Her  faithful  children  cry  with  one  accord ; 
Come,  ride  in  triumph  on ;  behold,  we  lay 
Our  guilty  lusts  and  proud  wills  in  Thy  way. 

Thy  road  is  ready.  Lord  ;  Thy  paths,  made  straight. 

In  longing  expectation  seem  to  wait 

The  consecration  of  Thy  beauteous  feet, 

And,  hark,  hosannas  loud  Thy  footsteps  greet.— A.  R, 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  n.  1—11, 
The  last  wobds  and  death  or  Divm. 
— The  death  of  David,  and  of  course  the 
ehazge  which  preceded  it,  did  not  follow 
inmiediately  (as  the  casual  reader  might  be 
tempted  to  suppose)  on  the  events  related 
in  chap,  i  We  find  from  1  Chron.  xxiii. — 
xxix.  28,  that  the  aged  king  recovered  suffi- 
cient strength  to  leave  his  sick  room,  to 
gather  round  him  the  princes  of  Inael 
(1  Chron.  xxiiL  2),  to  make  a  number  of 
fresh  arrangements  respectiDg  the  priests 
and  Levites  and  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  even  to  "stand  up  upon  his 
foot"  (1  Chron.  xxviiL  2)  and  address  a 
large  assonbly  respecting  the  erection  anl 
adornment  of  the  Temple.  And  once  more, 
in  strains  which  are  among  the  noblest  and 
sweetest  which  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
ever  penned,  he  "  blessed  the  Lord  before 
all  the  congregatbn**  (ch.  xxix.  10.  sqq.) ; 
he  also  instituted  festal  sacrifices  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence,  and  witnessed 
a  second  and  probably  more  formal  and 
publio  consecration  of  his  son  to  the  kingly 
office  (vers.  21,  22;  ct  1  Sam.  xl.  15; 
S  Sam.  V.  8).  But  the  recovery  cannot 
have  been  otherwise  than  transient  >it  was 


but  the  sudden  brightening  of  the  flame 
before  it  dies  out  in  the  socket— and  we  see 
him  in  this  second  chapter,  once  more  in 
the  ante-chamber  of  death.  Now,  he  has 
already  given  his  parting  charge  to  the 
princes  of  the  realm,  and  has  publicly 
exhorted  Solomon  to  discharge  his  duties 
faithfully  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  9,  10) ;  but  as 
he  feels  the  end  approaching,  he  summons 
him  to  his  side  to  impart  to  him  his  last 
and  private  instructions,  and  addresses  him 
thus: 

Ver.  1.— I  go  the  way  pit » I  am  walking 
(same  word  as  in  ver.  8)  in  the  way]  of  all 
the  earUi  [i.e.,  of  all  the  sons  of  earth,  all 
mankind  (of  1  Sam.  17,46;  1  Kings  x.,  24; 
Psa.  kvi.  4,  Ac)  The  path  to  Sheol,  the 
path  which  all  nis  forefathers,  and  untold 
millions  moro,  have  trod,  he  is  treading  it 
now.  The  words  sound  like  a  reminiscence 
of  Josh,  xxiil  24.  Perhaps,  too,  the  thocgbt 
of  Joshua  suggested  to  his  mind  the  next 
words] :  but  be  thou  strong,  and  be  a  man. 
[Similar,  though  not  identical,  words  wero 
four  times  addressed  to  Joshua  (Josh.  i. 
6,  7,  9,  18),  and  David  may  well  have 
thought  that  his  son,  in  entering  upon  his 
difficult  duties,  was  not  at  all  unlike  Joshua 
when  he  succeeded  Moses  in  the  leadership 
of  Israel,  and  that  he  needed  similar  en- 
couragement.   It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
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086,  as  Canon  Bawlinson  does  (**  Speaker's 

om.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  489),  that  in  the  words, 
<*  show  thyself  a  man,^  we  have  a  reference 
to  Solomon's  yotUhj  for  words  precisely 
similar  were  addressed  to  each  other  by  the 
Philistines  at  Aphek  (1  Sam.  iy.  9).  The 
age  of  Solomon  at  his  accession  is  yeiy 
donbtfnL  David  said,  **  Solomon  my  son 
is  yonng  and  tender"  (1  Chron.  xni.  6; 
zxix.  1) ;  and  Solomon  says  oi  himself,  **  I 
am  a  Uttie  ohUd"  {b^  ^}  (1  Kings  iii.  7). 
Josephos,  probably  leflecting  the  tradition 
of  his  time,  fixes  his  a^  at  fourteen; 
Enpolemos  at  twelve.  I  incline  to  think 
that  the  words  "  young  and  tender*'  ahnost 
forbid  the  favourite  opinion  that  he  was 
about  twenty.] 

Ver.  8.— And  keep  the  tbaxgn  [lit., 
**  watch  the  watch  "  (eiutodiet  eustodiam 
Jehovae),  or,  '*  serve  the  service."  Bahr 
paraphrases,  *<be  a  true  watcher  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah.*'  The  words  are  con- 
stantly employed  to  denote  a  strict  per- 
formance of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  or 
of  the  duties  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
(Lev.  viii.  85;  xviiL  80;  Numb,  i  68; 
ui.  7,  8,  25,  28,  82,  88 ;  xxxi.  80 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiii  82,  Ac. ;  also  Gen.  zxvi.  5).  *<The 
reference,"  says  Bawlinson,  **is  to  the 
charge  given  to  all  the  Idngs  in  Deut. 
xvii.  18—20."  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  restrictiiig  it  to  that  one  injunction. 
What  the  chiurge  is  is  explained  presently] 
of  the  Lord  thy  Ctod  to  walk  In  His  ways, 
to  keep  [same  word]  His  statutes,  and 
His  commandments;  and  His  Judgments, 
and  His  testlmanlai  [it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  clear  and  sharp  distmcticm  be- 
tween these  four  words,  as  the  older  ex- 
positors do.  **  The  phrase  is  derived  from 
the  Pentateuch'*  (Wordsworth).  The  force 
of  the  accumulation  of  practicaUy  synony- 
mous terms  is  to  represent  the  law  in 
its  entirety  {*'Die  TUaliUU  de$  Qe$eUe$,*' 
Eeil) ;  cf.  Deut.  v.  81,  viii.  11,  and  espe- 
cially Psa.  cxix.] ,  that  thou  majest prosper. 
[The  marginal  rendering,  **  do  wisely,*  *  is 
preferred  by  some  (Keil,  e,g,) ;  but  the 
translation  of  the  text  has  the  authority 
of  Qesenius  and  others  on  its  side,  and 
gives  a  better  meaning.  **The  context 
evidently  requires  'prosper'  here,  as  in 
Josh.  17"  (Bawlinson).  *<That  thou 
mavest  ...  do  wiuly**  is  a  very  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion  to  ver.  8,  We 
have  hm  an  evident  reminiscence  of  Josh, 
i.  7 ;  possibly  also  of  Deut.  xxix.  9.  David 
was  unquestionably  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures  of  that  age,  of  which  every  king 
was  commanded  to  make  a  copy. 

Ver.  4.— That  the  Lord  may  continue 
[rather,  **  establish  "  (iK  cot^rtMt),  as  ii  is 
rendered  in  2  Sam.  viL  25,  where  this  same 


word  of  pro  nise  is  spoken  of.  Cf.  1  Kings 
viii.  26]  Bis  word  which  He  spai.e  con- 
oemlng  me  [by  the  mouth  of  Nathau, 
2  »am.  vii.  12—17  (cf.  Psa.  Ixxxix.  4) ;  or 
David  may  refer  to  some  subsequent  pro- 
mise made  to  him  directly.  In  the  promise 
of  2  Sam.  vii  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
stipulations,  *'IJ  thy  children,"  Ao,  But 
both  here  and  in  Psa.  cxxxU.  12,  and  in 
1  Kings  viii.  25,  special  prominence  is 
given  to  the  condition  (dum  $e  bene 
gesserint),  which  no  doubt  was  understood, 
if  not  expressed,  when  the  promise  was 
first  made],  saylnff.  If  thy  chlldxen  take 
heed  to  [lit.,  **  keep,"  same  word  as  in  vers. 
2,  H]  theirway,  to  walk  before  me  In  truth 
with  all  their  heart  and  with  aU  their  soul 
there  shaU  not  fUl  thee  [lit,  "  be  cut  off  to 
thee,"  as  marg.  (of.  1  Sam  ii.  29;  Josh.  ix.  23). 
This  word  does  not  occur  in  the  origimd 
promise  made  through  Nathan.  But  it  doet 
occur  in  subsequent  versions  of  the  promise, 
1  Kings  viii.  25,  ix.  5,  as  well  as  here — a 
strong  presumption  that  the  prconise  must 
have  been  repeated  to  David  in  another 
shape],  saldhe^  a  man  on  the  throne  of  IsraeL 

But  this  thought — that  the  permanence 
of  his  dynasty  depended  on  the  faithful 
observance  of  the  law  as  it  is  written  in  the 
book  of  Moses  (i,e,,  in  all  its  details),  seems 
to  have  reminded  the  dying  man  that  he 
himself  had  not  always  kept  the  statutes 
he  was  urging  his  successor  to  keep.  It 
had  been  his  duty  as  king,  as  the  power 
ordained  of  Qod,  to  visit  all  violations  of 
the  law  of  Qod  with  their  appropriate 
penalties  ]  and  this  duty,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  had  been  neglected.  For  the  law 
of  Moses,  reaffirming  the  primaeval  law 
which  formed  part  of  the  so-called  '*  precepts 
of  Noah  "  (Gen.  6)— that  ix.  blood  must  be 
expiated  by  blood — enjoined,  with  singular 
emphasis  and  distinctness,  the  death  of  the 
murderer  (Numb.  xxxv.  16,  17,  18,  19, 
80—88;  Exod.  xxL  14).  It  declared  that 
so  long  as  murder  remained  unpunished, 
the  whole  land  was  defiled  and  under  a 
curse  (Numb.  xxxv.  88).  And  it  gave  the 
king  no  power  to  paid«m,  no  discretion  in 
the  matter.  Until  the  red  stain  of  blood 
was  washed  out  **by  the  blood  of  him  that 
shed  it "  the  Divine  Justice  was  not  satis- 
fied,  and  a  famine  or  pesUlence  or  sword 
might  smite  the  land.  Now,  David  knew 
all  this :  he  oould  not  faO  to  know  it,  for 
he  had  seen  his  country,  a  few  years  before, 
visited  by  a  famine  because  of  the  uu- 
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ayenged  blood  of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam. 
zxi.  1).  And  yet,  one  notoriooB  and  in- 
famous mnrderer  had  not  been  pat  to 
death.  The  assassin  of  Abner  and  of 
Amasa  still  polluted  the  earth,  still  ooou- 
pied  a  distinguished  position,  and  defied 
punishment.  Bat  if  the  law  of  Moses  was 
to  be  kept,  then,  whateyer  it  might  cost, 
and  howoTer  painful  it  might  be  (Deat. 
liz.  13),  he  must  diei  and  DaTid,  for  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom,  the  stability  of  his 
throne,  and  above  all,  the  honour  of  God, 
must  require  his  death.  No  doubt  it  had 
odeai  hardened  his  mind,  especially  during 
these  last  days  <^  feebleness,  the  thought 
thai  ponishment  had  been  so  long  delayed ; 
and  therefore,  as  he  sees  the  end  approaoh- 
ing,  he  feels  that  he  must  enjoin  upon  his 
soooessor  the  folfilment  of  that  dnty  which 
he  had  been  too  «*weak*'  to  discharge 
(2  8am.  uL  89).    Hence  he  proceeds, 

Yer.  5.— "  Mdrearar,  thoa  knoweat  also 
what  Joikb^  the  son  of  Zendah  [there  is  no 
<•  emphasis  on  these  words:  he  who  was 
mine  own  sister's  son,**  as  Wordsworth,  see 
on  L  11],  did  to  me  and  [this  last  word  has 
no  place  in  the  original,  and  should  be  left 
ont»  as  it  is  misleading.  It  makes  David 
demand  the  death  of  Joab  partly  because  of 
the  private  iiyuriet  he  had  su£Fered  at  his 
hands,  and  partly  because  of  his  two  brutal 
murders  mentioned  presently.  But  this 
is  just  what  David  did  not  do;  for  he  is 
caref  al  to  exclude  all  mention  of  his  private 
wrongs.  It  is  true,  he  says,  **what  Job 
did  to  ffur."  but  that  is  because  *<the 
sovereign  is  smitten  in  the  subject"  (Bp. 
Hall),  and  because  the  first  of  these  mur- 
ders had  caused  David  to  be  suqpected  of 
complicity,  while  each  had  deprived  him  of 
an  able  officer.  And  the  worcU  that  follow] 
wlial  he  dldto  the  two  oaptalss  of  the  hosts 
of  Isratf  [these  words  are  clearly  explicative 
of  the  **what  he  did  to  me.**  Only  thus  can 
we  explain  the  absence  of  the  "  and  "]  unto 
Aimer  the  son  of  Her  [2  Sam.  iii  27.  This 
was  one  of  those  foul  murders  to  which  the 
law  expressly  denied  any  right  of  sanctuary, 
for  it  was  **  with  ^e  **  (Exod.  xxi.  14).  Joab 
**  took  Abner  aside  in  tne  gate  to  speak  with 
him  peaceably,  and  smote  him  there  in  the 
abdomen  *'] ,  and  unto  Amasa  the  son  of 
Jether  [or  Ithra.  In  2  Sam.  xxvlL  24, 
Ithra  is  called  "  an  Israelite,'*  an  obvious 
mistake  for  **  Ishmaelite,'*  as  indeed  it 
stands  in  1  Chxon.  ii.  17.  Amasa*s  mother, 
Abigail,  was  sister  of  David  and  Zeruiah ; 
Amasa,  consequently,    was    Joab*s  first 


cousin.  This  murder  was  even  fouler  than 
that  of  Abner.  Here  there  were  ties  of 
blood ;  they  were  companions  in  arms,  and 
there  was  no  pretence  of  a  vendetta"] ,  whom 
he  slew  and  shed  [lit.,  <*  put,"  a  somewhat 
strange  expression.    It  idmost  looks  as  if 

V^,  **  upon  him,'*  had  drc^ped  out.  The 
meaning  *'make,'*  which  Keil  assigns  to 
D4s^  is  not  borne  out  by  his  references, 
Deut.  xiv.  1;  Exod.  x.  2,  "Showed," 
**  displayed,**  is  nearer  the  original] ,  the 
blood  of  war  in  peace  [the  meaning  is 
obvious.  Blood  nught  lawfully  be  shed  in 
time  of  war,  in  fair  fight ;  and  Joab  might 
have  slain  the  two  captains  in  battle  with- 
out guilt.  But  he  slew  them  when  they 
were  at  peace  with  him  and  unprepared,  by 
treacheiy] ,  and  put  the  ttlood  of  war  [the 
LXX.  has  al/M  dB^ov,  *'  innocent  blood  "] 
upon  his  girdle  that  was  about  his  loins 
and  in  his  shoes  that  were  on  his  fiast 
[we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  girdle  and 
sandal  are  mentioned  as  **  die  Zeichen  de$ 
Krieger$tande$**  (Bahr),  i,e,,  military 
insignia;  nor  yet  that  the  idea  is  **/rom 
the  girdle  to  the  sandal"  (Ewald),  i.e., 
copiously.  These  arc  usual  (hardly 
**  principal,**  as  Keil)  articles  of  Eastern 
dxeaSf  of  the  civilian's  as  well  as  of 
the  soldier's,  and  these  two  are  mentioned 
because,  no  doubt,  the  horrille  details  of 
the  two  murders,  and  especially  of  the  last 
(see  2  Sam.  xx.  8),  had  been  reported  to 
David.  He  had  been  told  at  the  time  how 
the  blood  of  Amasa  had  spurted  on  to  the 
girdle  of  Joab,  and  streamed  down  into  his 
sandsls,  and.these  details,  which  no  doubt 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  are 
recited  here  to  show  how  dastardly  and 
treacherous  was  the  deed,  and  how 
thoroughly  Joab  was  stained  with  innocent 
blood,  blood  which  cried  to  heaven  for 
vengeance  (Gen.  iv.  10)] . 

Ver.  6.— Do  therefore  aocordinff  to  thy 
wisdom  [cf.  Prov.  xx.  26.  It  needed  grei.t 
discretion  in  exacting  the  puni^mient  ot 
death  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  so  power- 
ful, who  had  such  influence  with  the  army 
and  the  people,  whose  crimes  had  been 
passed  over  for  so  long  a  time,  to  whom 
David  was  so  much  indebted--Joab  had 
partly  won  and  had  twice  preserved  for 
him  his  crown — and  to  whom  he  was  allied 
by  ties  of  blood.  To  act  precipitately  or 
unwisely  might  provoke  a  revolution] ,  and 
let  not  his  hoar  head  [see  on  ver.  9.  Joab, 
though  David's  nephew,  could  not  have 
been  much  his  junior,  and  David  was  now 
seventy]  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace. 
[He  must  die  a  violent,  not  a  natural  death, 
as  Com.  k  Lap.  This  expression,  no  doubt, 
looks  vindictive^  bat  that  is  solely  becanse 
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we  forget  the  ehanieter  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensfttioii  (as  one  of  temporal  re- 
wards and  pnnishments.  See  the  **  Exposi- 
tor/* yoL  iii  p.  114),  the  position  of  David  as 
king  (as  the  authorized  dispenser  of  ponish- 
ments,  and  as  responsible  to  Ghod  for 
dispensing  them  withont  fear  or  faTonr), 
and  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  code  (as  a 
lex  talionis,  demanding  blood  for  blood,  and 
requiring  Uie  magistrates  and  people  to 
purge  themselyes  of  the  guilt  of  blood  by 
demanding  **  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it "). 
Let  these  considerations  be  borne  in  mina, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  warrant  for 
charging  David  with  malevolence.  Words- 
worth lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  Joab  had 
not  repented  of  his  crimes.  But  we  need 
have  recourse  to  no  such  suppositions.  The 
Jewish  law  afforded  no  place  of  repentance 
to  the  murderer.  No  amount  of  contrition 
would  cleanse  the  land  of  blood.  The 
Umporal  penalty  must  be  paid.  In  the 
case  of  David  himself,  it  was  only  commuted 
by  special  revelation  (2  Sam  zii.  10,  18, 
lAY,  not  remitted. 

Yer.  7.~And  to  the  tona  of  Banlllal 
[the  "  Beni-Barzillai  *'  would  include  son, 
or  sons,  and  all  other  descendants.  It  is 
highly  probable,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
stated,  that  Chimham  was  the  son  of  Bar- 
sillai  .(2  Sam.  xix.  87).  Bawlinson  says, 
"  Who  the  other  sons  were  is  not  known." 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  we  do 
not  know  whether  there  were  any  other 
sons.  The  family  was  still  existing  Ump, 
Esra  (Ezra  ii.  61),  where,  it  is  worth  notic- 
ing, we  real  of  the  daughters  of  Barzillai 
(cf.  Nehem.  vii.  63).  In  Jeremiah  xU.  17, 
we  read  of  the  **  habitation  (n^l|,  cara- 
vanserai, khan)  of  Chemoham,'*  where  the 
Kcri  has  Chimham.  It  has  been  argued 
from  the  mention  of  this  name,  and  the 
fact  that  their  khan  was  near  Bethlehem, 
that  David  or  Solomon  gave  the  family  land 
there] ,  and  let  them  be  of  those  that  eat  at 
thy  table  [Le.,  of  those  who  have  their  sus- 
tenance from  the  royal  table,  not  necessarily 
at  it  (Keil) ;  d  Dan.  i.  5  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  29. 
Pfpsence  at  the  table  is  expressed  by 
}n^^  hv  (2  Sam.  ix.  11,  12).  It  was  es- 
teemed an  essential  part  of  royal  munifi- 
cence throughout  the  East  that  the  king 
should  feed  a  large  number  of  retainers  and 
dependants.  Gf.  the  account  of  Solomon's 
daily  provision  in  1  Kings  iv.  22,  28 ;  also 
2  Sun.  xix.  28;  Judges  i  7] ;  fbr  so  [i.e., 
in  like  manner,  with  food] ;  they  came  to 
me  [lit.,  •♦  came  near.'*  The  Hebrew  2'^ 
often  includes,  as  here,  the  idea  of  succour. 
Cf.  Ps.  Ixix.  19;  Lam.  iii.  57.  Barzillai 
certainly  came  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27),  and  pro- 
bably Chimham,  but  the  SpeaJier's  Com- 


mentary is  mistaken  when  it  says  that 
<*  Chimham  is  mentioned  as  present.*'  He 
was  present  at  the  return  of  David  (2  Sam. 
xix.  81,  88,  but  not  necessarily  Wore] 
when  I  fled  because  of  [lit ,  '*  from  the  face 
of "]  Absalom  thy  brother. 

The  mention  of  Absalom,  and  those 
terrible  days  of  revolt  and  anarchy,  when 
he  was  constrained  to  flee  for  his  life,  seems 
to  have  reminded  the  dying  king  of  one  of 
the  bitterest  ingredients  of  that  bitter  cup 
of  shame  and  suffering— the  cruel  curses  of 
Shimei  He  remembers  that  the  sin  of 
Shimei,  which  was  nothing  else  than  treason 
and  blasphemy,  has  so  fsjr  esci^>ed  punish- 
ment. In  a  moment  of  generous  enthusiasm, 
he  had  included  Shimei  in  the  general 
amnesty  which  he  proclaimed  on  his  return 
(2  Sam.  xix.  28).  He  had  thought,  no 
doubt,  at  the  time  only  of  the  offence 
against  himself;  he  had  forgotten  his 
sacred  and  representative  character  as  **  the 
Lord's  anointed;"  or  if  he  had  remem- 
bored  it  (ver.  21)  the  emotions  of  that 
memorable  day  had  obscured  or  perverted 
his  sense  of  justice  and  duty.  But  he  hus 
since  realized — and  the  thought  weighs 
upon  his  conscience  in  the  chamber  of 
death — ^that  he  then  pardoned  what  he  had 
no  power  to  pardon,  viz.,  a  sin  to  which 
the  Mosaic  law  attached  the  penalty  of 
death.  For  blasphemy,  as  for  murder, 
there  was  no  expiation  short  of  the  death 
of  the  blasphemer  (Lev.  xxiv.  14 — 16 ;  cf. 
1  Kings  xxi  10, 18) ;  and  blasphemy,  like 
murder,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  same 
extent,  involved  those  who  heard  it  in  its 
guilt,  until  they  had  discharged  themselves 
of  their  sin  upon  the  head  of  the  guilty  (Lev. 
xiv.  14 ;  cf .  Lev.  v.  1).  But  Shimei,  so  far 
from  having  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  had  been  twice  protected  against  it ; 
twice  preserved  alive,  in  defiance  of  law,  by 
the  supreme  magistrate,  the  executor  of 
law.  And  David,  who  has  been  charging 
his  son  to  keep  the  law,  now  realizes  that 
he  himself  has  been  a  law-breaker.  He  has 
kept  his  oath,  sworn  to  his  own  or  his 
people's  hurt,  and  he  will  keep  it  to  the 
end.  But  Solomon  is  under  no  such  obli- 
gation. He  can  demand  the  long  arrears 
of  justice,  none  the  less  due  because  of  the 
time  that  has  eliq[«ed  and  the  royal  lache$ 
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{*^  nullum  iemput  occurrit  regi*');  he  can 
deal  with  the  blasphemer  as  the  law  directs, 
and  this  David  now  charges  him  to  do. 

Yer.  8.— And,  iMludd,  tlum  hast  with  thee 
[B&hr  understands  by  "^tpp,  "near  thee,'*  (in 
deiner  NShe)  because  Bahurim  was  near 
Jerusalem.     Eeil  gathers  from  this  word 
that  Shimei  "was  liying  at  that  time  in 
Jerusalem,"  and  refers  to  yer.  86,  which,  if 
anything,  implies  that  he  was  not.    But  it 
is  worth  suggesting  whether  Shimei  may 
not  be  the  Shimei  to  whom  reference  is 
made  in  ch.  i  8.    (Dean  Stanley  notices 
this  as  a  possibility,  but  alleges  nothing  in 
support  of  it^^"  Jewish  Church,"  vol.  ii.  p. 
171,  note.)    We  there  find  Shimei  and  Ilei 
mentionea  as  firm  adherents  of  Solomon  at 
the  time  of  Adonijah's  rising,  and  in  these 
words,  they  "were  not  with  Adcmijah.** 
Surely  it  is  not  an  unfair  presumption— if 
there  is  nothing  to  rebut  it— that  the  Shimei 
subsequently  mentioned  as  "  with"  Solomon 
is  the  same  person.    But  it  has  been  ob- 
jected ^e,g.,  by  Kitto)  that  the  false  part 
that  Shimei  played  at  the  time  of  Absalom's 
revolt  would  have  for  ever  prevented  his 
being  recognized  and  mentioned  as  one  of 
Solomon's  supporters.    I  very  much  doubt 
it.    The  great  iufluence  which  Shimei  pos- 
sessed must  be  taken  into  account.  Nothing 
shows  that  influence  more  clearly  than  the 
tact  that  on  the  day  of  David's  restoration, 
despite  the  part  he  had  taken,  and  the 
possible  disgrace  and  danger  that  awaited 
him,  he  could  still  command  the  attendance 
of  one  thousand  men  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam. 
six.  17).     Probably  the  secret  of  his  in. 
fluenee  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  '*of  the 
family  of  the  house  of  Saul,"  and  possibly, 
owing  to  the  insignificance  of  Saul's  de- 
scendants, was  the  mainstay  and  chief  re- 
presentative of  that  house.  And  if  so,  there 
is  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  the  mention 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  ^  not  with  Adonijah," 
and  was  subsequently  "with"  Solomon. 
It  may  have  been  a  matter  of  great  oon- 
seifuenoe  at  that  critical  time,  which  side 
Shimei— and  the  thousand  or  more  Ben- 
jamites  at  his  back— espoused.    And  if  he 
did    then  declare  for  Solomon,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  procure  him  some  amount  of 
favour  and  consideration.  He  would  thence- 
forward rank  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
young  king,  and  the  words  "  l^ou  hast  with 
thee"  would  accurately  describe  his  po- 
sition] Slilmei,  the  son  of  Oera  [another 
Shimei,  the  son  of  Elah,  is  mentioned  (1 
Kiugs  iv.  11)  as  Solomon's  officer  in  Ben- 
iamin.    Gera  must  not  be  thought  of  as  the 
"  father  "  of  Shimei,  except  in  the  sense  of 
ancestor.    He  was  removed  from  him  by 
many  generations,  being  the  son  of  Bela 


and  the  grandfton  of  Benjamin  (Oen.  IM. 
21;  cf.  1  Chron.  vu.  6).  Ehud,  throe 
hundred  jears  earlier,  is  also  described  as 
"  a  son  of  Gera,"  Judg.  iii.  15] ,  a  Be^jamlte 
[lit.,  (/i€  Benjamite,  meaning  that  Gera,  not 
Shimei,  was  the  Benjamite.  He  was  well 
known  as  the  son  of  Benjamin's  firstborn 
(1  Chron.  viii.  1),  and  the  head  of  a  house 
in  Benjamin.  Professor  Gardiner  (American 
translation  of  Lange,  textual  note,  p.  29), 
following  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  insists  that, 
^P^!Ti9  (with  the  article)  can  only  mean 
"  soil  of  the  Jaminite,  t.tf.,  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Jamiu,  a  son  of  Simeon."  But 
this  is  directly  contrary  to  what  we  read 
2  Sam.  xvL,  viz.,  that  Shimei  was  of  **a 
family  of  the  house  of  Saul,"  t.<?.,  a  Ben- 
jamite. And  to  this  the  grammar  agrees. 
Judges  iii.  15  is  an  exact  parallel,  and  com- 
pare *B^0-n^3lt  1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18,  and 
*pi;i^rrn^5,  l  Sam.  xvi.  l,  18 }  xvii.  58]  of 
Bahurim  [the  name  means  **The  young 
men,"  It  was  some  six  miles  distant  from 
Jerusalem,  in  Benjamin,  and  on  (or  off,  as 
Josephus,  Ant.  vii.  9,  7,  implies)  the  main 
road  to  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  valley.  It 
may  have  lain  in  one  of  the  w&dieb  branch- 
ing out  from  the  ravine  which  runs  con- 
tinuously alongside  the  steep  descent  to 
Jericho.  The  event  narrated  in  2  Sam.  iii. 
16  as  happening  at  Bahurim  may  well  have 
served  to  inflame  Shimei's  hatred.  In  spite 
of  his  rancorous  hostility,  however,  we 
gather  from  2  Sam.  xvii.  18,  that  David  had 
some  faithful  adherents  there] ,  which  [Ut. , 
"  and  he"]  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  [ace. 
to  Gesenius,  a2.,  "strong,"  t.^.,  sweeping; 
Keil,  vehement;  Thenius,  **heilla8,"  flagi- 
tious. liSLX.,,  Kardpav  dfvyripav,  YvLig,,maU' 
dictio  pessimd]  curse  In  the  day  when  I 
went  to  Mahanalm  [2  Sam.  xvi.  5]  ;  hut  he 
came  down  to  meet  me  at  Jordan  [lit.,  t)te 
Jordan,  f.«.,  the  descender,  so  called  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  (it  has  a  fall  of 
1400  feet  in  about  100  miles)  or  from  the 
steep  descents  which  lead  to  li  The  word 
always  has  the  defin.  art.],  and  I  aware  to 
him  by  the  Lord,  laylnff,  I  will  not  put  thee 
to  death  with  the  sword  [2  Sam.  xix.  2b]. 
Ver.  9.— How  therefore  [Ut.,  '*and  now.'' 
Possibly  the  **now"  is  a  note  of  time  in 
apposition  to  the  "  day  "  of  ver.  8,  or  rather 
the  time  of  David's  oath.  "  I  then  un- 
advisedly  sware  unto  him,  but  now  the  law 
must  have  its  course."  Probably  it  is  merely 
inferential, — quae  cum  ita  tint]  hold  him 
not  gulltlesB  [rather,  tlum  $halt  not  leave 
himunpuni$hed  (Vatablus,  Gesen.,  Bahr,a{.); 
cf.  Exod.  XX.  7 ;  Jer.  xxx.  11] ;  for  thou  art 
a  wise  man  [(ppSvtuog  rather  than  tnfoQ 
(LXX.)  Gesen.  renders  here, "  endued  with 
ability  to  judge."     David  clearly  desires 
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that  wifldom  and  justioe^  not  malioe  or 
passion,  shoiild  be  Solomon's  guide] ,  and 
knoweit  wbat  tlum  onffhtetft  to  [lit.,  $haU 
or  shouldett]  do  to  lilm ;  but  [Heb.  and]  Ills 
hoar  boad  [mentioned,  not  maliciously,  but 
with  the  idea  that  punishment,  which  had 
been  long  delayed,  must  overtake  him 
nevertheless.  The  i^^e  of  Joab  and  Shimei 
would  make  the  Pivin^  Nemesis  the  more 
conspicuous.  Men  would  *'  see  that  there 
was  a  Qod  that  judgeth  in  the  earth**] 
bring  tboa  down  to  tbo  grave  wtth  blood. 
The  Antb.  Version  here  needlessly  alters 
the  order  of  the  original,  which  should  be 
followed  wherever  it  can  be  (and  it  generally 
can)  without  saorifioe  of  idiom  and  elegance. 
In  this  case  the  alteration,  by  the  slight 
prominenoe  it  gives  to  '*  hoar  head  "  and  to 
**  blood,"  gives  a  factitious  harshness  to  the 
sentence.  The  Hebrew  stands  thus :  **  And 
thou  shalt  bring  down  his  hoar  head  with 
blood  to  Sheol.'*  This  order  of  the  words 
also  exhibits  somewhat  more  clearly  the 
sequence  of  thought,  which  is  this  s  '*  Thou 
art  wise,  therefore  thou  knowest  what  by 
law  thou  shouldest  do.  What  thou  shalt 
do  is,  thou  shalt  bring  down,'*  Sso,  It  is 
clear  from  these  words  that  if  David  was 
actuated  by  malice,  by  a  **  passionate  desire 
to  punish  those  who  had  wronged  him" 
(Plumptre,  Diet.  Bib.,  art.  **  Solomon  '*),  or  by 
<*  fierce  and  profound  vindictiveness  "  (Stan- 
ley, **  Jewish  Church,"  vol.  ii  p.  135),  he  was 
profoundly  unconscious  of  it.  If  it  was  '*  a 
dark  legacy  of  hate"  (ibid.)  he  was  be« 
queathing  to  Solomon,  then  he  stands  before 
us  in  these  last  hours  either  as  an  unctuous 
hypocrite,  or  as  infatuated  and  inconsistent 
to  the  last  degree.  That  the  man  who,  in 
his  opening  words  (ver.  3),  enjoined  upon 
his  son,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  a 
strict  and  literal  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Heaven,  should  in  these  subsequent  words, 
ddivered  almost  in  the  same  breath,  re- 
quire him  to  satiate  a  long-cherished  and 
cruel  revenge  upon  Joab  and  Shimei  (the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  twice  delivered  fiom 
death),  is  an  instance  of  self-contradiction 
which  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  without 
parallel.  But  as  I  have  showed  elsewhere, 
at  some  length,  it  is  a  superficial  and  entirelv 
erroneous  view  of  David's  last  words,  which 
supiposes  them  to  have  been  inspired  by 
mahoe  or  cruelty.  His  absorbing  idea  was 
clearly  Uiis,  that  he  had  not  **kept  the 
charge  of  the  Lord;"  that  he,  the  chief 
niagistrate,  the  **  revenger  to  execute  wrath," 
by  sparing  Joab  and  Shimei,  the  murderer 
and  the  blasphemer,  both  of  whose  lives 
were  forfeited  to  justice,  had  failed  in  his 
duty,  had  weakened  the  sanctions  of  law, 
and  compromised  the  honour  of  the  Most 
High.     He  is  too  old  and  too  weak  to 


eitecnte  the  sentence  of  the  law  now,  but 
for  the  safely  of  his  people,  for  the  security 
of  his  throne,  it  must  be  done,  and  there- 
fore Solomon,  who  was  under  no  obligation 
to  spare  the  criminals  his  father  had  spared, 
must  be  required  to  do  it.  Of  the  Jewish 
king  it  might  be  said  with  a  special  pro- 
priety, "  Rex  est  lex  loquens^*^  and  seldom 
has  the  voice  of  law  spoken  with  greater 
dignity  and  fidelity  than  by  David  in  this 
dying  charge.  To  say,  as  Harwood  does, 
(Lange,  American  Trims.,  p.  32)  that  "no- 
thing but  sophistry  can  justify  his  [David's] 
charge  to  Solomon,  not  to  let  the  unfortu- 
nate  man  [Shimei]  die  in  petuse,"  merely 
shows  how  imperfectly  the  writer  has  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  theocratic  law, 
that  law  under  which  David  lived,  and  by 
which  alone  he  could  be  governed  and 
govern  others. 

Ver.  10.— So  [Heb.  and]  David  slept 
[Heb.  lay  doum] .  The  idea  of  2^^  is  not 
that  of  sleep  so  much  as  of  the  recumbent 
posture  of  the  dead.  It  points  to  the  grave 
rather  than  to  Sheol  fGesen.),  though  the 
latter  idea  is  not  excluded.  Wordsworth 
(after  k  Lapide)  finds  here  *'an  assertion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  tho 
body,"  but  it  is  not  in  the  text]  with  his 
fttthen  (cf.  the  Latin  expression  abiit  ad 
plures,  and  the  Greek  Ic  xXeovoit'  hektrBai}, 
and  was  burled  In  the  dty  of  David  [i.e. 
the  hill  of  Zion,  which  he  had  fortified. 
His  citadel  became  his  sepulchre,  and 
thenceforward  bore  his  name.  Intramural 
interment  was  permitted  only  to  prophets 
and  Mnga  Jeitisalem  is  completely  under, 
mined  by  caves  and  caverns,  and  Zion  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  One  of  these, 
possibly  enlarged,  probably  became  the 
burying-plaoe  of  the  kings.  It  was  known, 
not  only  in  Nehemiah's  day  (Nehem.  iii 
15, 16),  but  down  to  the  age  of  the  apostles 
(Acts  IL  29).  Probably  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  St.  Peter's  words,  ^^his 
sepulchre  is  with  us"  &Cf  the  Coenaculum 
is  now  shown  as  David's  tomb.  Josephus 
says  Solomon  placed  a  vast  quanti^  of 
treasure  with  the  body,  three  thousand 
talents  of  which  were  taken  out  by  Hyrcanus 
(Ant.  xiii.  8.  4).  He  has  also  a  curious 
story  of  an  attempted  plunder  of  the  tomb 
byHerod(Ant.  xvl  7.1) 

Ver.  11.— And  the  days  tliat  David  reigned 
over  Ikraal  were  forty  years :  seven  years 
reigned  he  In  Hebron,  and  thirty  and  three 
years  reigned  he  In  Jerusalem  [as  elsewhere 
(1  Ghron.  xxix.  27),  the  historian  has  dis- 
regarded the  fraction  of  a  year  in  giving 
tbe  length  of  David's  reign.  He  reigned 
at  Hebron,  according  to  2  Sam.  v.  5,  **  seven 
years  and  six  months." 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 11. — A  Jewsh  deathbed.  A  brilliant  poet  and  essayist  once  snmmoned 
his  stepson,  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  his  bedside,  and  with  perfect  dignity  and 
composure  bade  him  mark  *'  how  a  Christian  man  can  die."  In  this  section,  one 
iar  greater,  and  yet  in  one  sense  far  less,  than  Addison, — greater  as  a  poet,  as  a 
statesman,  as  a  patriot;  less,  inasmuch  as  '*he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  greater  than  he," — ^beckons  ns  to  the  chamber  of  death,  and  bids  us  wit* 
nesB  tiie  departure  of  a  pious  Jew — of  a  typical  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  In  one 
sense,  David  is  the  greatest  figure  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  alone,  of  all  that  are 
bom  of  women,  has  been  called  a  "  man  after  God's  own  heart."  And  more :  If 
Solomon  is  of  all  Old  Testament  characters  the  most  secular,  certainly  David  is  by 
far  the  most  spiritual.  Proof:  His  sonffs  are  still  chanted  in  church  as  well  as 
Bjmagogue,  and  Christian  souls  find  no  ntter  expression  for  their  devout  longings 
and  aspirations  than  in  the  language  of  his  exquisite  Psalms.  Let  us  hear  his  last 
record^  words.  The  last  utterances  of  great  men  are  allowed  to  have  a  special 
interest  They  have  often  been  intensely  characteristic.  Let  us  listen  to  "  the  last 
words  of  David.''  Let  us  oareftdly  notice  (1)  What  he  does  say,  and  no  less  care* 
fully  (2)  What  he  does  not  say. 

I.  What  he  does  sat.  1.  He  save  he  is  not  afraid  to  meet  death.  His  con* 
duct,  his  demeanour  says  this.  See  how  calinly  he  looks  it  in  the  fac^.  '*  I  go  the 
way,"  &o.  He  hardly  knows  what  death  m^aps;  knows  but  little  of  the  life 
beyond ;  his  hopes  and  fears  are  bounded  by  the  pale  fti)d  shadowy  realm  of  Sheol, 
but  he  can  trust  the  living  God,  and  he  thinks-^he  believes — "  they  cannot  cease 
to  live  whom  Ood  does  not  cease  to  lose."  And  so  he  goes  into  the  gloom  and 
the  shadows  with  the  trust  of  a  child  that  holds  the  father's  hand ;  he  approaches 
the  grave 

**  As  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

We  have  a  hr  nobler  creed  —a  livelier  hope  than  his.  Jesus  Christ  has  ''brought 
life  and  immortaHty  to  light."  We  have  heard  of  the  rest  of  Paradise;  of  the 
resurrection ;  of  the  beatific  vision.  Shall  we  then  dread  to  die  ?  Shall  we  be  put 
to  shame  by  a  Jew  ?  The  Mohammedan  calls  death  the  ''terminator  of  delights  and 
the  separator  of  companions."  Socrates  said,  "  Whether  it  is  best  to  Uve  or  die,  the 
gods  only  know.**  Shall  we  act  as  if  we  had  no  better  belief  9  Surely  our  bene- 
ficent religion,  and  its  gospel  of  inunortality,  should  make  us  brave  to  die.  2.  He 
bids  us  be  mindful  of  our  mortality.  There  are  Christians  who  will  not  think, 
will  not  speak  of  death.  Not  so  David.  He  saw  the  end  approaching,  and  he  faced 
it  It  is  well  we  shotdd  have  from  time  to  time,  as  we  constantly  have  in  daily  hfe, 
in  the  dispensations  of  God*8  providence,  a  memento  mori.  Pagan  and  Moslem 
monarchs  nave  had  their  heralds  daily  and  publicly  remind  them  of  their  firailty. 
The  ancient  E^^ptians  would  bring  a  mumo^to  their  feasts.  The  Kaffirs  ever  keep 
the  boards  for  weir  coffins  in  their  houses.  With  their  dismal  and  often  hopeless 
creeds,  they  vet  remember  death.  Shall  we,  who  know  that  death  is  but  the  gate 
of  Hfe,  ostnch-like,  shut  our  eyes  to  it,  and  all  "  think  all  men  to  be  mortal  but  our- 
selves ?"  8.  He  teaches  us  in  death  to  think  of  duty  ;  to  remember  those  who  will 
come  after  us— our  friends,  enemies,  church,  and  country.  He  leaves  a  son  "  young 
and  tender."  He  is  concerned  for  his  piety,  for  his  prosperity ;  and  through  him, 
for  the  piety  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  He  knows  that  the  words  of  the  dying 
have  weight.  He  will  not  depart  without  a  solenm  dying  cha^e.  It  is  the  last 
best  gift  he  can  bestow.  The  Christian  must  not  die  selfishly.  Even  in  pain  and 
feebleness,  he  must  care  for  others.  If  he  can,  he  ought  to  charge  his  children  and 
connexions ;  to  warn  them,  to  bless  them.  Should  he  be  less  jealous  for  their  present 
and  eternal  welfare,  or  less  concerned  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  than  was  this 
dying  Jew  ?  4.  He  reminds  us  that  men  die  as  they  have  lived.  David  has  kept 
the  law,  "  save  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,"  &o.    His  death  is  of  a  piece  with  his  life — 
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it  is  the  natural  outcome,  the  good  fruit  from  a  ^ood  tree.  During  life,  he  has  been 
very  zealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  The  rulmg  passion  displays  itself  in  deatli. 
The  great  desire  of  the  man  who  has  kept  the  law  is  that  his  son  may  keep  it.  To 
die  well,  one  must  live  well.  The  last  struggle  works  no  change  in  the  charaoter. 
Deathbed  repentance  is  generally  delusive.    They  deceive  themselves^  who, 

**  Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  as  finneisoans  think  to  pass  disgaised." 

5.  He  warns  us  to  set  our  house  in  order^  to  pay  our  debts  and  square  our 
accounts  before  we  die.  David,  we  read,  '*  prepared  abundantly  (for  the  temple) 
before  his  death."  He  has  made  royal  provision  for  the  house  that  should  be  built. 
But  he  remembers  at  last  that  three  debts  of  his  are  still  undischarged ;  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  sons  of  Barsillai,  a  debt  of  retribution  to  Joab,  and  another  to 
ShimeL  '*  Due  punishment  of  malefeustors  is  the  debt  of  authority  "  (Bp.  Hall).  He 
will  not,  like  some,  *'  go  on  sinning  in  his  grave ;  *'  he  will  have  these  debts  dis- 
charged. He  cannot  depart  in  peace  while  they  burden  his  conscience.  And  we, 
too,  go  where  '*  there  is  neither  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,"  where  wrongs 
cannot  be  redressed,  where  accounts  cannot  be  settled.  Have  we  anv  crime  uncon- 
fessed,  or  injury  unrepaired,  any  enemy  unforgiven  ?  **  What  thou  doest,  do 
quickly/'    But  let  us  now  consider — 

II.  WHAT  David  dobs  not  sat.  The  silence  of  Scripture  is  often  golden,  is  some- 
times as  instructive  as  its  voices.  Here  is  a  case  in  point  The  most  spiritual  of  Old 
Testament  saints — the  man  after  God*s  own  heart — is  dying,  and  he  knows  it.  He 
gives  his  son  his  parting  counsels,  and  what  are  they  ?  They  are  all  of  this  world. 
Observe — 1.  Th&re  is  no  mention  of  a  future  life  ;  no  **  hope  full  of  immortality," 
no  talk  of  reunion,  but  rather  a  sad  *' vale,  vale  in  aetemum  vale"  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  David's  last  words  is,  that  there  is  not  one  word  about  another 
life.  The  Christian  could  not  die  thus.  Even  '*  half-inspired  heathens"  have 
expressed  a  livelier  hope — witness  Cicero's  *'  0  praeclarum  diem  cum  ad  illud  divi- 
num  animorum  concihum  coetumque  proficiscar  " — and  how  immeasurably  higher 
than  this,  again,  is  St.  Paul's  desire  to  depart  aud  be  with  Christ  1  **  I  go  the  way 
of  all  the  earth  "—it  is  like  the  sound  of  the  clods  upon  the  coffin,  without  the 
faintest  whisper  of  a  **  Besu/rgam.'^  What  a  contrast  between  this  and  the  apostle's 
exultant  cry,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory ! "  And  the  very  humblest  Chris- 
tian could  hardly  depart  as  David  did,  with  absolutely  no  reference  to  the  realm  of 
tlje  future.  There  would  assuredly  be  some  comforting  word  about  the  many  man- 
sions, the  rest  for  the  weary,  the  gates  of  pearl,  the  streets  of  fine  gold.  Of  all  this 
David  said  nothing,  neither  in  life  nor  death,  because  he  knew  nothing.  He  had 
hopes,  anticipations,  convictions  almost,  as  some  of  the  Psalms  show,  bat  he  had 
not  what  the  Christian  has,  the  "  full  assurance  of  faith,"  the  **  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life."  In  this  respect  how  much  mater  was 
Addison,  how  much  more  *'  fall  of  all  blessed  conditions  *'  his  deatn.  In  this 
respect,  every  Christian  deathbed  has  a  glory  and  a  consecration  and  a  triumph 
which  we  miss  in  the  death  chamber  of  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  the  most 
saintly  and  spiritual  of  all  the  Jews.    As  Coleridge, 

**  Is  that  a  deathbed  where  the  Christian  lies  T 
Yes,  but  not  his ;  'tis  death  itself  there  dies." 

2.  There  is  no  idea  of  a  future  recompense.  Hence,  partly,  his  urgent  demand 
for  the  punishment  of  Joab  and  Shimei.  He  does  not  know  of  a  *' jadgment  to 
corns ;  "  of  any  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  He  has  been 
taught  that  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  alike  are  to  be  *'  recompensed  in  the 
earrthy^  and  Uierefore  Joab  and  Shimei,  albeit  old  and  greyheaded,  must  not  die  in 
peace.  If  they  do,  justice,  he  thinks,  will  be  robbed  of  its  due.  How  different  the 
conception  of  the  Christian  I  He  views  with  calmness  the  miscarriage  of  justice ; 
he  sees  the  wicked  in  great  prosperity ;  he  *'  bears  the  whips  and  scorns  of  timej" 
<'  suffers  the  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  knowing  that  this  world  is 
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not  all ;  that  '*  God  is  patient  because  he  is  eternal,'^  and  that  *'  the  crooked  shall 
be  made  straight,  and  tiie  rough  places  plain,"  at  the  jud^ent-seat  of  Christ. 
8.  There  was  no  hope  of  a  kingdom  and  a  crown.  David's  idea  was  that  he  was 
leaving  a  kingdom  ;  St.  Paul's  that  he  was  going  to  one.  *' Remove  the  diadem  and 
take  off  the  crown** — this  was  the  messa^  of  death  to  the  Hebrew  kings.  And  to 
us  death  brings  a  crown  (Rev.  ii.  10,  lii.  11;  2  Tim.  iv.  8;  James  i.  12,  &c.),  a 
throne  (Rev.  iii.  21),  a  sceptre  (Rev.  ii.  27),  a  kingdom  (Dan.  vii.  18 ;  Luke  xxii.  29 ; 
Heb.  xiL  28,  &c.)  To  the  Jew  death  was  practically  the  end  of  life  and  of  glory ; 
to  the  Christian  it  is  the  beginning  of  both. 

Vers.  1 — ll.^Eikon  Basilike.  The  king,  the  close  of  whose  chequered  and 
romantic  career  is  narrated  in  this  section,  was  the  pattern  king  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  model  for  all  kings.  The  portrait  drawn  here 
and  in  ^e  Psalms  is  a  veritable  Eikon  Basilike^  both  truer  and  worthier  of  regard 
than  that  '*  Portraiture  of  his  sacred  Majesty,"  so  famous  and  so  influential  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country.  We  see  him  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Let  us  honestly 
frame  his  eulogium. 

I.  He  was  one  of  natube's  kings.  The  first  king  of  Israel  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  because  of  his  ^ysical,  the  second  because  of  his  moral,  qualifications.  His 
was  a  kiogly  soul.  "  Kmd  hearts  are  more  than  coronets  '* — yes,  and  more  than 
crowns.  Few  nobler  and  greater  men  have  ever  lived.  Witness  his  magnanimity, 
his  chivaliy,  his  loyalty,  h^  bravery,  his  tenderness,  his  forgiveness  of  wrongs.  See 
the  records  of  1  Sam.  xvi,  12,  21 ;  xvii,  82—87,  50 ;  xviii.  14—16 ;  xxii.  28 ;  xxiv. 
6,22;  XXV.16;  xxvi9— 25;  2Sam,i.  11— 15;  ii.5,6;  iii.81— 89;  iv. 9— 12 ;  ix.  1 ; 
xvi.  10, 12 ;  xviu.  88 ;  xix.  22.  Such  a  man,  had  he  lived  and  died  among  the 
dieepfolds,  would  have  been  *'  king  of  men  for  all  that.'* 

II.  He  was  one  or  Heaven's  kings.  "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God;" 
All  legitimate  monarchs  reign  de  jure  divino.  But  not  all  equally  so.  He  was 
expre^y  chosen  of  God  (1  Sam.  xvi  1 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix.  20),  was  taken  m>m  the  sheep- 
folds  and  from  perilous  watches  against  the  lion  and  the  bear  to  be  the  viceroy  of 
Heaven.  And  he  proved  himself  a  king  after  God's  own  heart.  He  is  the  standard 
wi^  which  subsequent  monarchs  are  compared,  and  by  which  they  are  judged. 
(2  Kings  xi.  4,  88 ;  xv.  8—5, 11 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  8,  Ac.) 

III.  He  was  faithful  to  the  King  of  kings.  '*  He  did  that  which  was  right 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  turned  not  aside  from  anything  that  he  commanded 
him  all  the  davs  of  his  life,  save  only,"  Ac.  (1  Kings  xv.  5).  '*  His  heart  was  perfect 
with  the  Lord  his  God"  (1  Eangs  xi  4).  He  kept  God's  commandments  and 
statutes  (ver.  84).  He  was  qualified  to  ffovem  by  having  learnt  to  obey.  He  re- 
quired nothing  nom  his  subjects  which  he  did  not  himself  render  to  his  sovereign 

XV.  He  faithfully  executed  the  judgments  of  a  king.  The  powers  that  be 
are  appointed  '*  to  execute  wrath  on  him  that  doeih  eviL"  The  Church  at  her  altar 
prays  *'  that  they  may  truly  and  indifferently  minister  justice,  to  the  punishment  of 
wickedness  and  vice."  *' A  wise  king  scattereth  the  wicked  and  bringeth  the  wheel 
over  them."  '*The  execution  of  justice  on  the  guilty  is  essential  even  to  the  exercise 
of  mercy  to  those  whose  safety  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  law  "  (Words- 
worth). David  was  never  more  longly  than  when  he  '*  cut  off  all  wicked  doers 
from  the  city  of  the  Lord  "  (Psa.  ci.  8). 

y.  He  was  a  king  to  the  last.  **  David  did  never  so  wisely  and  carefdlly 
marshal  the  afKairs  of  God  as  when  he  was  fixed  to  the  bed  of  his  age  and  death  " 
(Bp.  HaQ).  It  is  the  king  epeaks  in  this  dying  charge.  It  was  l^ause  he  was 
laiag,  and  as  such  owed  obedience  to  the  King  of  kings,  and  owed  protection  and 
the  vindication  of  law  to  his  subjects,  that  he  could  not  pardon  Joab  and  Shimei. 
A  private  person  can  forgive  private  wrongs ;  a  king  may  not  forgive  pubhc  injuries, 
for  he  may  not  give  away  what  is  not  liis  to  give.  It  is  true  the  son  of  David" 
prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  murderers.  It  is  true  that  ti;«  are  to  forgive  those 
who  have  wronged  us.  But  we  are  not  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  bid  the 
nuJeflEMstor  go  free.    Nor  will  the  Son  of  David  forgive  conscious  and  inveterate 
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rebellion.  He  it  is,  the  fount  of  all  meroy,  who  will  say,  '*  Those  mine  enemies, 
who  would  not  tiiat  I  should  reign  over  Uiem,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them  before 
me  *'  (Luke  xix.  27). 

YI.  He  souOht  and  found  mkrot  from  thb  Kino  of  kings.  He  was  not 
perfect,  not  sinless.  **Saye  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.*'  It  is  not 
the  '*  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne  **  discloses  David*s  imperfections ;  it  is 
his  own  confessions.  In  Psaun  IL  he  has  himself  recorded  his  sin  and  his  profound 
penitence;  in  Psalm  xxxii  he  tells  us  of  his  pardon.  The  king  of  Israel  tells  us 
iiow  tke  King  of  Heaven  forgives.  And  here  most  of  all,  perhaps,  is  he  a  pattern 
for  all  kings,  for  all  men,  to  the  end  of  time.  This  Ei/eon  Basilikf  has  many 
goodly  and  noble  features,  but  the  fftirest  lineament  of  all  is  the  story  of  his  sin 
and  its  forgiveness  (2  Sam.  xiL  1-18). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1—11. — Holy  Seriptore  gives  us  many  a  touching  and  pathetic  description 
of  the  death  of  the  father  of  a  family,  showing  how  it  at  once  sanctions  and  sancti- 
fies natural  idSection.  The  forewells  of  David  remind  us  of  those  of  Jacob.  Death 
sometimes  seems  to  fill  the  men  of  God  of  the  old  covenant  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  as  if  the  summit  of  the  earthly  life  was  illuminated  with  a  purer  radiance 
fEtUmg  upon  it  from  a  higher  sphere.  Death  is  indeed  to  all  the  messenger  of  God 
to  reveal  to  us  great  trutlis ;  it  is  a  great  prophet 

I.  Death  shows  to  us  whebi  ends  thb  way  of  all  thb  babth  (I  Kings  ii.  2). 
Pascal  says,  "However  brilliant  the  tragedy  may  have  been,  the  end  is  always 
death.    From  every  grave  which  is  dug  comes  a  voice  crying,  Memento  moriJ* 

II.  Dbath  tbachbs  us  to  look  at  oub  past  existence  as  a  whole,  as  from  a 
height  we  look  down  on  the  plain  below.  It  brings  out  the  great  object  of  life, 
the  essential  truth  too  often  drowned  in  the  bntnr  hum  of  the  world.  David 
thinks  no  more  at  this  hour  of  the  glory  or  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  Its  one 
great  end  stands  out  more  clearly  before  him—- to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
to  keep  His  statutes  and  His  commandments.    This  is  wisdom  and  prudence. 

III.  Death  beminds  the  sebvants  of  God  that  thbib  work  does  not 
PEBiSH  with  them  ;  that  none  of  them,  not  even  the  greatest,  is  an  indispensable 
instrument  of  the  work ;  that  they  are  only  links  in  we  chain.  Thus  the  torch 
which  is  to  enlighten  the  world  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

IV.  The  inhebitanob  of  a  holt  wobx  to  be  cabbibd  on  is  the  best  of 
those  blessings  which,  according  to  God's  promise,  are  to  rest  upon  His  people 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  (Exod.  xx.  6).  A  great  responsibiUty  rests 
upon  a  Christian  family,  and  their  education  ought  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to 
it.  This  succession  in  piety,  in  living  and  acting  faith,  is  more  important  and  more 
real  Uian  the  succession  by  means  of  official  ordination. 

V.  Eveiy  servant  of  God,  in  his  death,  may  say  with  Jesus  Christ,  *'It  is 
expedient  fob  Ton  THAT  I  00  awat;"  '*Ye  shall  do  okeateb  things  than 
these."  It  is  well  to  know,  when  our  work  is  done,  that  it  will  be  carried  on 
by  another.  With  Solonum,  the  Jewish  theocracy  received  a  new  development, 
such  as  it  had  never  known  in  the  time  of  David.  It  is  well  for  us  to  die,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  work  of  God,  which  we  are  called  to  accomplish  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  no  further. 

VI.  How  much  betteb  still  is  it  fob  ns  to  dib,  when  we  look  at  it  in 
the  light  of  eternity.  "  David  slept  with  his  f&thers  (ver.  10),  but  only  like  them 
to  be  carried  home  to  God,  to  rest  in  Abraham's  bosom'*  (Luke  xvi.  22).  For 
ourselves,  we  may  say  with  St.  Paul,  '*  To  depart,  and  be  with  Christ  is  iax  better  " 
(PhiL  L  18).— E.  DE  P. 

Ver.  2.—"  Show  thyself  a  man,''    The  religion  of  God  is  the  religion  of  man. 
True  religion  is  the  perfecting  of  our  humanity. 
I.  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.    This  is  His  essential  characteristic. 
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The  more  He  reflects  Uiis  image,  the  more  truly  manly  He  is.  The  religion  of 
the  Bible  restores  His  manhood. 

n.  ThSRB  18  MO  FACXTLTT    IN  MAK  WHICH  DOES  NOT  FIND  ITS  COHPLEMENT  AND 

ITS  DEYBLOPMENT  IN  GoD.  His  reason  finds  in  God  eJone  the  truth  which  it 
seeka  BKs  heart  only  finds  an  object  adequate  to  its  power  of  loving  in  the  God 
who  is  Love.  His  oonsdenoe  has  for  its  ideal  and  its  law  the  Divine  holiness. 
"  Be  ye  perfeci,  even  as  your  FcUher  which  i$  in  heaven  is  per  feet "  (Matt.  v.  48). 
His  wiU  derives  its  power  alone  from  God.  1.  The  Son  of  God  was  the  Son  of 
man,  and  realized  the  true  idea  of  humanity  in  His  hofy  life.  2.  The  religion  of 
God  honours  and  exalts  man,  even  as  fidsehood  and  enror  degrade  and  debase  him. 
8.  The  Divine  morahty  is  in  profound  harmony  with  true  human  morality,  that 
law  which  is  written  in  the  natural  conscience.  The  petty  religiousness  whicn  says, 
**  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  **  (CoL  ii.  21),  and  creates  all  sorts  of  artificial 
duties,  is  not  in  accordance  with  true  piety,  the  one  great  commandment  of  which 
— ^love  to  God  and  man — approves  its^  at  once  to  the  gospel  and  to  the  conscience. 
4.  Be  a  man  means,  finally,  Do  thy  duty  like  a  man.  Be  one  of  the  violent  who 
take  the  kingdom  by  force.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  effeminate  our  Christianity  by 
a  soft  sentimentalism.  Let  us  learn  from  the  Son  of  God  to  be  truly  men  "  after 
God's  own  heart'* — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  1—4. — A  royal  fathev^t  lant  words.  David's  eventful  life  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  "  a  man  after  God*8  own  heart"  Not  a 
perfect  man,  for  he  had  grievous  defects.  But,  in  the  main,  he  recognized  the 
grandeur  of  his  position  as  '*  the  Lord's  anointed."  He  Hved  bv  the  mspiration 
of  a Divinepurpose.  He  " served  his  own  veneration  by  the  will  of  God '*  (Acts 
xiiL  86).  His  very  fftults  bore  witness  to  we  native  force  of  his  character.  The 
height  of  the  precipice  measures  the  depth  that  fix)wns  beneath  it  Great  natures 
are  most  capable  of  great  temptations,  great  sorrows,  and  great  sins.  But  now 
great  David  dies,  and  me  sovereignty  of  Israel  must  pass  into  other  hands. 

I.  The  calkness  of  a  oood  man  in  the  face  of  death.  '*  I  go  the  way  of 
iU  the  earth."  There  is  a  tone  of  quiet  composure  and  satis&ction  in  these  words — 
remarkable  feature  of  the  way  in  which  most  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  con* 
frt>nted  death.  More  than  mere  Oriental  courage,  mere  passive  submission  to  the 
inevitable, — ^fiuth  in  the  Unseen  and  Eternal — fortitude  of  a  soul  that  has  found  a 
nobler  inheritance  than  earth  supplies — peaceful  self-surrender  into  the  hands  of 
the  Living  God.  Yet  not  like  the  clear  and  certain  vision  of  Christian  faith. 
Compare  this,  **  Igo  the  way,"  &c.,  with  St  Paul's  *'  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,"  Ac. 
(2  Tun.  iv.  7,  8).  He  who  has  a  living  hold  on  Christ  can  say,  not  merely  '*  I  go  the 
way  of  all  the  earth,"  but  "  I  go  m^  way  to  the  eternal  home  of  the  redeemed." 
**  Absent  from  the  body ;  present  with  the  Lord.**  Composure  in  the  fi^e  of  death 
very  much  a  matter  of  natural  temperament— dependent  on  physical  conditions — 
to  be  distinguished  frx>m  the  higher  triumph  of  faith.  Men  of  &ith  sometimes  in 
**  bondage  through  fear  of  death."  Live  much  with  Christ,  and  when  the  UM  hour 
comes  the  sting  and  the  terror  shall  be  taken  away. 

IL  The  case  of  a  oodlt  father  fos  the  well-being  of  his  son.  Often 
in  the  life  of  David  we  see,  through  the  gub  of  his  kingly  character,  the  throbbing 
of  the  true  fatherly  heart.  The  spirit  of  fatherhood  here  takes  the  form  of  wise  and 
solemn  counsel  befitting  the  time.  Fine  touch  of  nature  in  tins.  The  true  father 
desires  that  his  sons  aiiould  be  nobler,  better,  happier  than  himself.  He  lives 
over  again  in  their  life,  and  would  have  them  to  avoid  the  errors  and  evils  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  David's  yearning  for  Solomon  is  at  once  intensified  and 
hallowed  by  the  remembrance  of  his  own  wrong-doing.  *'  Be  strong  and  shew 
ihyaeU  a  man.*'  Solomon's  youth,  gentle  disposition,  heavy  responsibilities,  alike 
demanded  such  counseL  Supreme  lesson  of  life  for  the  young — the  path  of 
obedience  to  the  Divine  law  is  that  of  safehr  and  prosperity.  The  wisdom  and 
strength  God  gives  will  enable  the  "  little  child  "  in  tne  noblest  sense  to  **  play  the 
man."  Each  generation  on  a  vantage  ground  as  compared  with  those  that  went 
before  it — children  **  heirs  of  all  the  ages^"    Best  legacy  the  fathers  leave  them— 
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the  great  principles  of  tnith  and  righteonsnees,  as  illnstraied  by  their  own  living 
history.  Chart  of  the  ocean  of  life  in  the  children's  hands ;  rocks  and  shoals  and 
hidden  cnrrents  traced  by  the  care  and  toil  and  snffering  of  those  who  sailed  before 
them.    Let  them  use  it  wisely  if  they  would  have  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage. 

HE.  The  steadfastness  or  God^s  purpose  amid  all  the  ohanors  or  human 
HISTORY.  David  dies  in  the  fiiith  that  '*the  Lord  will  continue  His  word."  The 
•<  everlasting  covenant  ordered  in  all  things  and  sore  "  is  not  fluctuating  and  perish- 
able as  the  things  and  beings  of  earth.  Steadfut  order  of  the  heavenly  oodies 
and  of  the  seasons  a  symbol  of  the  sure  covenant  (Jer.  xxxiii  20).  The  mdlty  of 
man  often  serves  to  deepen  our  impression  of  the  eternity  of  God.  Human  life  a 
tale  soon  told,  but  '*  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  fjAst,"  &c.  This  is  our  security 
for  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  world,  **  All  flesh  is 
grass,"  Ac.  (1  Peter  i.  24).  Man  dies,  but  God  lives ;  and  the  hope  that  stays  itself 
upon  His  word  can  never  be  put  to  shame. 

IV.  The  conditional  nature  or  Divine  pbomibbb.  *'  If  thy  children  take  heed," 
Ac.  All  Divine  promises  are  thus  oonditicmaL  Faith  and  practical  submission 
needed  to  place  us  in  the  line  of  their  fulfilment.  God  '*  continues  His  word  "  to 
tiiose  who  continue  in  His  ways.  The  promises  are  **  Yea  and  amen"  in  Christ. 
Be  **  in  Him  "  if  you  would  realize  them. — ^W. 

Vers.  2,  8. — A  charge  from  a  dying  king.  The  utterances  of  dying  men 
naturally  have  weight  Those  who  stand  on  the  border  line  between  time  and 
eternity  have  less  temptation  to  disguise  the  truth,  and  are  more  likely  than  others 
to  see  things  in  their  true  relations.  When  those  who  speak  to  us  thence  are  men 
who  have  long  loved  us,  and  who  have  ever  proved  wor&y  of  our  love,  we  must  be 
callous  indeed  if  their  words  are  powerless.  Exemplify  by  the  mention  of  any 
whose  whole  future  destiny  turned  upon  the  wish  and  the  counsel  of  a  dying  father 
or  Mend.  David's  counsel  to  Solomon  had  this  double  value.  He  spoke  as  a 
dying  man,  and  as  a  wise  and  loving  fiftther.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the 
son  had  this  coxmsel  always  been  the  law  of  his  lire.  1.  The  anxietv  of  David  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  hie  eon.  Some  parents  deem  weir  duty  done 
if  they  see  their  sons  and  daughters  fairly  "  settled  in  life,"  without  much  consider- 
ation for  character.  David  cared  first  for  character,  and  next  for  circumstances. 
He  believed  that  if  the  heart  were  right  with  Gk>d,  things  would  of  themselves  go 
right  with  men.  2.  The  wUlingneee  of  Solomon  to  receive  $%ieh  oowneels.  How 
different  was  his  spirit  from  that  of  Adonyah  (1  Kings  i  5K  Though  young,  high- 
spirited,  of  princelv  rank,  and  already  anointed  king,  he  oows  to  hsten  to  Mb  aged 
&ther.  Lessons  of  reverence  for  age,  and  respect  to  parents,  to  be  drawn  from  this. 
In  his  charge  to  Solomon,  David  inculcates — 

I.  The  importance  or  complete  obedience  to  God.  He  had  seen  the  terrible 
effects  of  partial  obedience  in  Saul,  his  own  predecessor.  (Illustrate  frt>m  Saul's  life.) 
1.  Thie  implies  the  recognition  of  Ood  as  King,  He  is  King  of  kings,  and 
Lord  of  loids,  and  even  princely  Solomon  was  to  remember  that  he  had  a  Master 
in  heaven.  This  would  be  not  only  for  his  own  good,  but  for  the  weLGure  of  his 
kingdom.  The  tyrannies,  the  exactions,  the  cruelties  of  an  ordinary  Eastern  deopot 
wordd  be  impossible  to  one  who  habitually  acknowledged  that  he  was  res^nsible 
to  God,  and  that  wrongs  which  no  human  court  could  avenge  would  receive  just 
retribution  frt>m  *'the  Jud^e  of  all  the  earth."  The  wishes  of  his  dying  fiather 
might  somewhat  restrain  hun,  but  these  could  not  have  the  abiding  power  of  the 
law  of  the  ever-livinff  and  ever-present  God.  What  safety  belongs  tomm  who,  like 
Joseph,  says  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  '*  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and 
sin  against  Ood  f  '*  That  thought  may  be  ours  in  the  darkness  as  well  as  in  the 
light,  amid  strangers  as  well  as  m  the  predncts  of  home.  To  the  lad  setting  out 
from  his  father's  house,  to  the  man  undertaking  new  responsibilities,  the  metsige 
comes,  **  Keep  the  oharge  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  m  His  ways.**  2.  This 
involves  thoroughness  in  obedience,  David  uses  no  vain  repetitions  when  he  speaks 
of  *' statutes,  commandments,  judgments,  and  testimonies.'*  The  whole  law,  not 
a  part  of  it  only,  was  to  be  remembered.    We  are  all  tempted  to  partial  obedienoe* 
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It  is  easy,  natural,  profitable  to  obey  some  commands.  Disobedience  will  bring 
disease,  or  shame,  or  loss  of  reputation,  and,  fearing  such  penalties,  some  refrain 
from  transgression.  But  there  are  other  laws  of  God,  obedience  to  which  brings 
dishonour  rather  than  glory,  impoTerishment  and  not  advantage ;  and  these  also 
are  to  be  obeyed  if  we  would  *'  walk  before  God  in  truth,  with  all  our  heart" 
Again  there  are  some  precepts  which  seem  of  trifling  value,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
say  we  need  not  be  too  precise.  But  we  foiget  that  God's  laws,  even  ^e  least  of 
them,  are  terribly  precise.  Science  is  proving  this  in  every  department  of  nature. 
The  tide,  for  example,  will  not  stop  short  a  foot  in  space,  nor  a  moment  in  time,  to 
save  the  life  of  the  helpless  man  penned  in  between  the  rocks.  And  are  moral  laws 
less  inexorable  f  Besides,  the  crucial  test  of  obedience  is  found  in  relation  to  Uttle 
things.  If  your  child  obeys  your  important  command,  because  he  sees  its  import- 
ance, ^u  are  glad ;  but  you  are  much  more  pleased  when  he  doed  something  you 
told  hun  to  do,  merely  because  you  wished  it,  for  this  is  a  higher  proof  of  genuine 
obedience  than  that. 

II.  Thb  nbcessitt  of  PBR80MAL  BssoLUTioN.  **  Be  thou  stroug,  therefore,  and 
show  thyself  a  man.**  This  sounds  like  an  echo  of  God^s  own  words  to  Joshua  (i.  7). 
The  occasions  too  were  shnilar.  Joshua  was  entering  on  his  leadership,  and 
Solomon  was  on  the  steps  of  his  throne.  David  would  evoke  the  manly  resolution 
of  his  son.  There  was  me  more  necessity  for  this,  because  his  honoured  and  heroic 
father  could  no  longer  stand  beside  him.  One  of  God*s  reasons  for  taking  away 
oar  parents  by  death  is  to  develope  and  strengthen  our  character.  When  the 
saplings  grow  under  the  shelter  of  the  parent  tree,  they  are  weakly ;  but  when  the 
Riant  of  the  forest  &lls,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  begin  to  buffet  those  which  have 
had  its  protection,  their  strength  becomes  greater,  and  their  roots  strike  deeper. 
**  Show  thyself  a  man,"  says  David  to  Solomon.  Some  suppose  they  show  their 
manhood  oy  aping  the  airs  of  the  elders  (smoking,  swearing,  &c.)  But  in  David*8 
Bense,  to  show  yourself  a  man  is  to  prove  yourself  wise,  valorous,  virtuous,  and 
above  all,  loyal  of  heart  to  God.  This  exhortation  then  implies  the  manifestation  of 
moral  courage  and  strength.  These  are  required  in  order  to  the  obedience  we  have 
described,  for  such  obedience  implies  strusfgle.  1.  There  U  coi\flict  with  %elf.  We 
have  to  check  the  uprising  of  passion,  to  nght  against  the  pride  which  wouuL  make 
us  refuse  to  submit  to  the  revelation,  and  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  &c.  2.  Thev6 
iM  renstanee  to  the  evil  it^fluences  of  others.  When  Solomon  was  misled  by  his 
wives,  and  began  to  worship  their  ^ods,  he  was  forgetting  the  command,  "  Be 
strong  and  show  thyself  a  man."  Point  out  the  necessity  for  moral  courage,  and 
for  the  renewal  of  strength,  by  waiting  on  God,  to  those  surrounded  by  evil  associates. 
8.  There  is  cmtaqoniem  to  popular  customs.  In  school,  in  business,  in  national 
policy,  in  chuitm  routine,  it  is  easier  to  float  with  the  stream  than  to  contend 
a^inst  it.  He  must  needs  "  be  strong,  and  show  himself  a  man,"  who  would  say, 
*^e  must  obey  God  rather  than  mant"  Show  where  Solomon  found  this 
strenf^  and  where  he  lost  it  Give  examples  of  both  from  sacred  history.  E.g,^ 
the  disciples  were  cowards  when  Christ  was  away,  but  they  became  heroes  when  the 
promiBe  was  fulfilled  at  Pentecost :  *'  They  were  endued  with  power  from  on  high.'* 

III.  Thb  assurance  of  BssuLTiNa  blessedness.  *'  That  tnon  mayest  prosper," 
&o.  As  an  historical  fact,  this  promise  was  fulfilled.  The  kingdom  of  Solomon 
prospered  as  long  as  he  was  fiaithful  to  the  Gk>d  of  his  father.  His  apostasy  sowed 
the  seeds  of  its  decay.  God's  promises  are  contingent,  not  absolute.  They  have 
attached  to  them  implied  conditions.  This,  which  was  shown  in  material  blessings 
under  the  covenant  of  the  old  economy,  is  abidingly  true.  It  is  not  that  man  merits 
the  blessings  of  Gk>d  by  his  obedience,  but  that  he  unfits  himself  to  receive  them  by 
di«>bedience.  This  is  yet  more  clearly  seen  under  the  light  of  the  new  dispensation. 
Gfrod  gives  a  man  that  which  he  is  fit  lor,  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  In  and  through 
Jesus  Christ  He  has  broadened  our  views  of  recompense.  Beyond  death  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  extends,  and  he  who  is  fiEuthful  with  the  few  things  shall 
be  at  last  a  ruler  over  many.  In  a  spirit  of  humble  obedience  and  prayeriul 
dependence,  let  us  seek  to  keep  the  chfurge  and  win  the  blessedness  revealed  in 
these  dying  words  of  the  sweet  Singer  of  IsraeL^A.  B. 
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CHAPTER  n.  12—25. 

Yer.  12.— And  Bolomoiii  i%t«  on  tbe  tlirooa 
of  DaTld  His  fitthor,  and  lili  Irtng^lmn  [i.e,, 
dominion,  sway]  mm  wtaliltalied  greatly. 
[Cf.  2  Chion.  i.  1,  2.  This  Terse  senres  as 
a  kind  of  heading  or  introduction  to  the 
rest  of  the  chapter.  It  was  principiUlj  by 
the  remoYal  of  rivals  and  disaffected  persons 
that  his  sway  was  established. 

Yer.  18.— And  Adon^}ali,  tlie  son  of  Hag- 
gitli,  oame  to  Batlisheba»  tlie  mother  of  Bolo- 
moa.  [TheLXX.-addsicaiirpo96Kvvi7(r€y  airrg, 
but  the  words  are  probably  inserted  from  yer. 
19.  The  historian  now  relates  tbe  plot  of 
Adonijah  and  its  defeat.  Foiled  in  his  pur- 
pose to  monnt  the  throne  hj  direct  meajis, 
Adonijah  and  his  advisers  have  recourse  to 
intrigue  and  subtlety.  Bytheaidof  Abishag, 
he  hopes  to  accomplish  what  his  chariots 
and  horsemen  fch.  i.  5)  had  failed  to  effect. 
And  he  first  addresses  hiniself  to  the  queen 
mother  (**4g9reditwr  muUerenh  ut  regnandi 
ignaram  ita  amoribut  facilem.**  Grotius). 
The  position  of  the  queeu  dowager  in  the 
Hebrew  kingdom  was  ai|  influential  one; 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Yalid6  sultana 
amongst  the  Ottomans.  Hence  the  con- 
stant mentiox)  of  each  king's  mother  (1 
Kings  ziv,  81;  xv.  10,  where  notice  ver, 
18;  2  Kings  zi.  1;  zii.  1;  xiv.  2;  xv.  2, 
ifeo. ;  hence,  too,  the  part  which  such  a 
queen  mother  as  Athaliah  fotmd  it  pos- 
sible to  take.  This  pre-eminence  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  polygamy  ol  Eai\tem 
sovereigns  (and  the  consequent  intrigues  of 
the  harem),  coupled  with  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  tiie  mother  was  held  in  the 
East.]  And  she  said,  Cgn^eat  then  peaoe* 
ably.  [Heb.  U  it  peace  thy  coming  f  Bath- 
^ebft  was  evidently  surprised  by  his  visit. 
Owing  to  the  part  he  had  taken  against  her 
son,  there  would  naturally  have  been  but 
few  dealings,  if  not  positive  alienation, 
between  them.  Her  first  thought,  conse- 
quently, is,  H  What  can  this  poming  mean  ?'* 
The  prominence  of  the  idea  of  peace  in  all 
Eastern  salutations  has  often  been  noticed. 
Cf.  1  Sam.  xvi  4;  2  Kings  ix.  22;  iv.  86; 
Y.  21 ;  Luke  x.  5 ;  John  xx.  19—21,  Ac.]  And 
lie  said,  Veaoeatdy  [Heb.  peace,] 

Yer.  14, — He  said  moreover  [Heb.  And 
he  eaid]  1  lutve  somewhat  to  say  unto 
thee  flit,,  **  a  word  to  me  (cf.  est  mihi)  for 
thee."  This  expression  throws  some  Hght 
on  the  New  Testament  phrase,  W  l/ioi  xai 
901,  John  ii  4,  <fto.]    And  she  sald^  Say  on. 

Yer.  15,— And  he  paid.  Thou  k^pweet  tliat 


the  ktacdom  mm  ndne  [tckon  so  put  wie 
mein  (Bahr).  Adonijah  evidently  made 
much  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  (cf .  ver. 
22),  which  was  not  unrecognized  amongst 
the  Jews.  There  is  possibly  in  these  words, 
too,  a  hint  at  the  part  Bathsheba  had  tsken 
in  defeating  his  claims]  and  that  an  lirael 
set  their  faoea  [t.«.,  eyes]  upon  me  that  I 
should  reigA  [Heb.  upon  me  all  Israel  eet^ 
&t.  The  **  me  "  is  emphatic  by  its  position. 
So  is  the  **  mine  **  just  before  used.  Several 
oommentators  remark  that  Adonijah's  words 
were  not  strictly  true.  But  we  hardly  expect 
to  find  truth  on  such  an  occasion.  Adonijah 
was  adroit  and  diplomatic,  and  puts  the  case 
as  it  best  serves  his  purpose.  In  order  to 
propitiate  Bathsheba,  he  exaggerates  his 
loss  and  disappointment,  just  as  in  the  next 
words,  in  order  to  put  her  off  her  guard,  he 
pla^s  the  saint  and  obtrudes  his  piety  and 
resignation  ] :  howheit  [Ut.,  omf)  the  king- 
dom la  turned  about  and  la  beoome  my 
brother's,  for  it  mm  hla  from  the  Lord. 
[This  verse  shows  pretfy  clearly  that  Adoni- 
jah had  not  renounced  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne.  Despite  the  pitiful  feUlure  of 
his  first  conspiracy,  and  notwithstanding 
Solomon's  generous  condonation  of  his 
treason,  he  cannot  forget  that  he  was,  and 
is,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  and  had  been 
very  near  the  throne.  And  as  to  the  king- 
dom being  his  brother's  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment, he  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  that 
long  ago  (2  Sam.  xii.  25),  yet  he  conspired  all 
the  same.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  read 
here  between  the  lines,  that  he  has  not  re- 
linquished his  hopes,  and  does  not  acqui- 
esce in  Solomon's  supremacy.] 

Yer.  16.— And  now  I  ask  one  petition  of 
thee  [Heb.  request  one  request]  deny  me  not 
[marg.,  **  turn  not  away  my  face."  Better, 
Turn  not  back, «.«.,  repulse  not.  Bawlinson 
paraphrases,  **  Make  me  not  to  hide  my 
face  through  shame  at  being  refused ; "  but 
this  is  not  the  idea  of  the  original,  which 
means,  Beject  me  not;  send  me  not  away. 
In  the  Heb.  **  face"  often  stands  for  "per- 
son," for  eyes  (ver.  15),  looks,  mien] .  And 
she  said  unto  i><w«,  8i^  on. 

Yer.  17.— And  he  said.  Speak,  I  pray  the^ 
unto  Solomon  the  king;  fur  he  will  not  say 
thee  nay,  [will  not  repulse  tiiee.  Same  words 
as  ver.  16.  There  is  a  spice  of  flattery  in 
these  words.  He  now  exaggerates  her  in- 
fluence with  the  king]  that  he  may  give  me 
Abishag  the  Shunammite  to  wlfis.  [We  are 
hardly  justified  in  concluding,  as  some  com- 
mentators have  done,  that  love  had  nothing 
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to  do  with  this  xeqoeet.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, on  the  contrary,  that  a  passion  for  the 
beantifal  Shnnamnite,  perhaps  the  fairest 
-woman  of  her  time,  may  haye  first  ffien  a 
poweifal  impulse  to  Adonijah*s  ambition 
(see  on  ch.  i.  5).  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
have  had  oltenor  motiVes  (see  on  yer.  22). 

Ver.  18.  —  And  Bathsbete  said,  Wdl 
[there  is  no  reason  why  the  strict  render- 
ing *'  good,**  should  not  be  preserred  here. 
The  A.y.  foUows  the  LXX.  koXwc-  Similariy 
Lnther,  wohl ;  bat  Bahr,  guti ,  I  wm  speak 
tor  tbee  [LXX.  wtpl  vov]  imto  the  king. 

Yer.  19.— Bathahtfba  thereftoe  [Ut.,  Ani 
Batkiheba]  went  mtto  king  [Heb.  the  king] 
jMIomoiw  to  speak  mto  him  ftir  Adoi4)ata. 
And  the  king  rose  i4>  to  meet  her,  and  bowed 
IdmMlf  mto  her,  [the  LXX.  reads,  **  and 
kissed'*  her  (koL  Kore^tKucev  aM^),  There 
is  not  neoessahly  a  pregnant  oonstmction,  as 
Efiil  insists :  **  rose  up  and  went  down  to 
meet  her."  We  get  here  a  glimpse  of  the 
stateliness  of  Solomon's  eonrt]  and  sat 
down  on  hlfl  throns^  and  oansed  a  seat 
[lit.,  tkroM^  same  word]  to  bo  set  [most 
probably  the  servants  of  Solomon  placed 
the  seat  for  the  qneen  mother,  as  the  LXX. 
(iriBti  Qp&¥OQ)  and  most  translatora.  The 
reoeption  was  clearly  a  public  one,  if  the  in* 
temew  was  private.  But  the  original  is 
simply,  **  and  he  set,"  ifto.,  suggesting  that 
Solomon  may  have  done  it,  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  with  his  own  hands.  He  **  reoeived 
his  mother  as  TTf^  "  (eh.  xy.  13).  B&hr] 
for  the  mother  of  the  king,  and  she  lat  en 
bis  light  hand.  [The  place  of  }iononr*  Cf. 
Psa.  ex.  1 ;  Matt.  xz.  21 ;  xxv.  83 ;  Acts 
vii.  56 ;  Bom.  viii.  34 ;  Heb.  i.  8 ;  viii.  1, 
At,  It  was  also  the  place  of  hononr  amongst 
Arabians  (Keil),  Qreeka^  and  Bomans,  as 
the  YCfy  names  evwwftoQ — an  euphemism  for 
apwnp6Q — and  ctnittra,  show. 

Ver.  20.— Than  she  said,  I  desire  ODonnAll 
petition  of  thee.  [So  it  seemed,  no  doubt, 
to  her,  in  her  inexperience  and  ignorance  of 
Adonijah's  real  motives.  She  thought  she 
held  the  threads  of  a  love  story  in  her  hands, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  small  thing  for 
Solomon  to  make  these  handsome  lovers 
happy] :  I  pray  thee,  say  me  not  nay.  And 
the  king  said  nnto  her,  Adc  on,  my  mother : 
for  I  win  not  say  thee  nay.  [The  readiness 
of  the  king  to  grant  whatever  she  asked  proves 
that  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  deny 
her  request  must  have  been  weighty ;  t.«., 
Adonijah's  suit  cannot  have  been  devoid  of 
politiMl  oonsequences. 

Yer.  21.— And  she  said.  Let  AMdiag  the 
flhunammite  be  giTn  to  Adon^jah  tlgr 
brother  to  wifb.  pP'or  the  construction  (nf( 
with  a  nominative,  or,  as  some  think,  (Q^ 
used  impeisonally— moil  gehe),  ef.  Gen. 


xxvii.  42 ;  Ezod.  x.  8 ;  and  especially  Num. 
xxxii.  5 ;  and  see  Oesen.,  Lex.  «.  v.  n^  and 
Ewald,  Syntax,  295  d.] 

Yer.  22.— Ami  king  ffftlftmim  aaswored  and 
Mid  unto  his  mother.  And  why  dost  thou 
ask  Ablshag  the  Bhunammlte  ftir  Aden  jjah  f 
[Professor  Plumptre  (Diet.  Bib.,  art.  **  Solo- 
mon ")  says  this  **  narrative  is  not  a  little 
perplexing."  He  then  specially  remarks  on 
the  strangeness  of  Bathsheba's  interceding 
for  Adoniiah,  and  also  on  Solomon's  **  flac^^ 
ing  into  fiercest  wrath  "  at  her  l^uest.  Htf 
explains  the  facts,  however,  l^  "  Mr.  Grove's 
ingenious  theory  identifying  Abishag  with 
the  Shulamite  (Cant.  vi.  13),  the  heroine  of 
the  Song  of  Songs,"    It  is  '*  the  passion- 
ate love  of  Solomon  for  *  the  f^orest  among 
women '  that  has  made  Bathsheba,  '*  hither- 
to supreme,  to  fear  a  rival  influence,  and  to 
loin  in  anv  scheme  for  its  removal."    The 
king's    vehement    abruptness   is   in   like 
manner  accounted  for.    He  sees  in  the  re- 
quest at  once  an  attempt  to  depzive  him  of 
the  woman  he  loves  and  a  plot  to  keep  him 
still  hi  the  tutelage  of  childhood.    Of  th0 
ingenuity  of  this  theory  no  one  can  doubts 
nor  yet  that  it  may  pombly  represent  tho 
actual  facts.    But  it  is  not  neceesazy,  nor 
does  it  help  much  to  the  explanation  of  the 
narrative.     Bathsheba's  intervention  may 
easily  be  aooonnted  fof  by  (1)  her  desire  to 
conciliate  her  son's  most  formidable  rival  ^ 
(2)  her  feminine  interest  in  a  love  match ; 
and  (8)  her  pride,  which  could  not  but  be 
flattered,  on  being  assured  that  her  influence 
with  the  king  was  so  great    Nor  is  it  any 
more  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  Solo- 
mon's sudden  outburst  of  anger.    This  re^ 
quest  is  evidence  to  him  of  a  fresh  plot 
against  his  throne,  a  plot  so  skilfully  laid 
that  its  abettors  have  been  able  to  deceive 
his  own  mother,  and  have  made  her  a  tool 
for  its  advancement.     Surely  this  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  Solomon's  indigna- 
tion.   And  the  theory  of  a  love  story  has 
this  disadvantage,  that  the  young  king  com' 
pletely  ignores  it  in  what  follows,  lUl  his 
concern  being  about  the  kingdom,  and  not 
one  word  being  said  about  the  woman;  and 
again— and  this  is  almost  fatal— his  mention 
of  Joab  and  Abiathar/  and  his  subsequent 
dealings  with  them,  prove  conclusively  that 
he  suspected  a  conspiraqr  against  his  crown# 
not  a  scheme,  in  which  these  latter  could 
have  had  no  interest,  and  therefore  no  part^ 
to  rob  him  of  a  mistress]  uSk  for  him  thM 
kingdom  also  [Heb.  aiid  ask  for  ^im »and 
hrou  will  next)  ask  for  him ;  or,  Aye,  ask 
for  him,  Ao,     It  was  quite  natunl  that 
Solomon  should  see  in  Adonijah's  suit  for 
Abishag  an  indirect,  but  none  the  less  real 
or  dangerous,  attempt  to  compass  his  own 
I  downfall.    For  it  was  one  of  the  customs  ol 
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Oriental  monarohiee  that  the  harem  of  a 
soyereign  desoended  to  his  Baeoeesor.  Thus 
the  impostor  Smerdis  took  poMession  of  the 
harem  of  Cambyses  (Herod,  iii.  68),  while 
Darins  in  torn  had  some  of  the  wiTes  of 
Smerdis  (iiu  88).  And  what  is  mnch  more 
to  the  point,  a  similar  enstom  obtained 
amongst  the  Jews.  David,  for  example, 
saooeeded  to  the  wiyes,  along  with  the  king- 
dom, of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xii  8).  And  we  see 
from  the  case  of  Abner  and  Bizpah  (Ibid, 
iii.  8),  and  still  more  from  that  of  Absalom 
(eh.  xvi  22),  that  to  '*take  possession  of 
the  harem  was  tiie  most  dedded  act  of 
sovereignty"  (Loid  A.  Hervey,  Speak.  Com. 
on  2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  Now  all  these  instances 
were  of  too  reoent  a  date,  and  had  attracted 
far  too  maoh  attention  at  the  time,  to  have 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  have  escaped 
either  Solomon's  or  Adonijah's  observation. 
They  manifest  "  snoh  a  clMe  connection  in 
pabUo  opinion  between  the  title  to  the 
crown  and  the  possession  of  the  deceased 
monarch's  wives,  that  to  have  granted  Ado- 
nijah's  request  wonld  have  been  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  his  pretensions  "  (Bawlin- 
Bon  in  1^).  It  may  be  said  that  Abishag 
had  not  really  been  the  concubine  of  David 
(ch.  i  4),  wmch  is  true,  and  which  explains 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  aston- 
ishing impiety  of  Adonijah  (Lev.  xviii.  8, 
XX.  11 ;  ct  1  Oor.  v.  1),  and  the  wonderful 
complaisance  of  Bathsheba.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  charging  Adonijah  (as  is  done 
by  k  Lapide,  Wordsworth,  al.)  with  defy- 
ing the  Divine  law  and  seeking  an  inces- 
tuous alliance,  for  the  historian  is  careful 
to  represent  Abishag  as  David's  attendant, 
and  not  as  his  wife.  But  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  nation  at  large  knew  this. 
People  generally  could  only  suppose  that 
this  fair  young  girl,  chosen  out  of  all  the 
thousands  of  Israel  because  of  her  beaufy, 
had  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one 
of  the  royal  seraglio.  It  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty, therefore,  that  Adonijah's  request 
concealed  a  plot  for  using  Abishag  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  throne,  and  Solomon 
certainly  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  inter- 
preted it  bv  the  light  of  contemporaneous 
iiistory,  and  by  the  usages  of  his  time  and 
country.  He  knew  tiiat  his  brother  had 
made  one  deliberate  effort  to  supplant  him, 
and  therefore  he  could  only  conclude  that 
tills  was  a  second,  though  vdled,  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom];  eveii  ftn: 
mm,  and  for  AWithar  the  prleiit^  and  for 
Joab  the  ion  of  ZenHali.  [The  LXX.  and 
other  translators  appear  to  have  had  a 
slightly  different  text  before  them.  The  LXX. 
renders,  xai  ahtf  ^kfii&Bap  col  abrtf  'lutapt 
r.r.X;  the  Vulgate,  *'et  habet  Abiathar,'' 
&0,    The  Chald.  paraphrases^  **iiofine  in 


eomilio  fuerunt  ilU  et  Abiathar,**  Ac.  Eeil 
well  remarks  that  "the  repetition  of  1^ 
answers  entirely  to  the  emotional  character 
of  the  words."  We  can  hardly  bdievo> 
however,  that  in  these  conversations  we 
have  the  ipHisima  verba  of  the  speakers 
If  BO,  how  were  they  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  the  author^  Even  a  "  court  scribe" 
would  hardly  catch  every  turn  of  expression. 
And  possibly  this  interview  with  Bathsheba 
was  private.  It  would  almost  seem,  from 
the  immediate  mention  of  Joab  and  Abi»- 
thar,  as  if  Solomon  had  received  some  prior 
intimation  of  this  seo<md  conspiracy.  Pos- 
sibly his  remarkable  penetration  had  di- 
vined that  mischief  was  brewing  from  tiie 
bearing  of  the  three,  who  no  doubt  would 
be  narrowly  watched.  Or  he  may  have 
heard  of  frequent  meetings  on  their  part. 
Anyhow,  Adonijah's  suit  is  to  him  conclu- 
sive proof  of  a  plot] . 

Yer.  23.— TbMi  king  Bolomwi  iware  bj 
the  Lord,  saylnff,  Ood  do  bo  to  me,  and  more 
alio  [a  common  form  of  adjuration  (Buth 
i.  17 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  44 ;  xx.  13 ;  2  Sam.  ilL  9 ; 
xix.  18,  &o.)-Got<  toll  mieh  fort  und  fort 
itrafen.  Bahr] ,  if  [or  **  that."  ^^  constantly 
follows  formuUe  of  swearing,  as  in  all  the 
passagee  just  cited.  Gt  the  use  of  5n  in 
New  Testament.  The  order  of  the  next 
words  in  the  Hebrew  is  noticeable]  agfdnst 
hlfl  Ute  spake  Adoi4)ah  this  word.  [1C^39. 
"  at  the  peril  or  cost  of  his  life."  CI  2  SJeum. 
xxiii.  17 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  11.] 

Yer.  24.— How  therefbre  [Ileb.  and  now"} , 
as  the  Lord  Uveth,  wtaldh  hath  estahUflhed 
me^  and  set  me  [a  ^  has  here  crept  into 
the  text ;  obviously  owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  same  letter  both  precedes  and  follows] 
on  tiie  throne  of  David  my  fktlier,  and  who 
hath  made  me  an  honae  [Keil  and  Words- 
worth understand  by  this  expression,  '*hath 
given  me  issue."  **  Solomon,"  says  Eeil, 
**had  ahready  one  son,  vis.,  Behoboam,  about 
a  year  old  (comp.  xL  42  with  xiv.  21,  and  2 
Ghron.  xii.  13)."  But  some  doubt  seems  to 
attach  to  the  '*  forty  and  one  years  "  men- 
tioned as  the  age  of  Behoboam  at  his  acces- 
sion. B&hr  says  Solomon's  **  marriage  did 
not  occur  till  afterwards  (iii  1).  And  we 
find  from  1  Kings  xi.  88;  2  Sam.  vii.  11,27, 
that  to  '  make,'  or  *  build  an  house,'  means 
to  found  a  lasting  dynas^] ,  as  he  promised 
[Heb.  ipake,  i.e.,  at  2  Sam.  viL  11^18], 
Adonyah  Bhall  be  put  to  death  this  day. 

Yer.  25.— And  Ktng  Bolomwi  aent  by  the 
hand  [t.«.,  the  instrumentality ;  not  neces- 
Barily  eigenhSndig,  as  Thenius.  Cf.  Exod. 
iv.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xvi 20,  Heb.;  1  Kings  xii.  15 ; 
xiv.  18 ;  Jer.  xxxvii.2  (**  which  he  spake  by  the 
hand  of  Jeremiah  "),  i».  The  same  expression 
is  found  in  yer.  46  of  this  chapter]  ofBenalah 
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Iin  the  East  the  capUin  of  the  king's  body- 
gnard  has  always  been  the  **  chief  of  the 
execationerB,*  the  title  giTen  to  Potiphar, 
Gen.  zxzvii.  86,  Heb. ;  in  2  Kings  zzv.  8  to 
Kebnzar-Adan ;  and  in  Dan.  ii.  14  to 
Ariooh  **  the  captain  of  the  king's  guard, 
which  was  gone  forth  to  tlay  the  wise  men, 
AeJ]  and  he  fUl  upon  him  so  that  he  died. 
[Solomon  has  been  accnsed  of  *'  a  cold- 
blooded Tengeance  "  and  of  **  that  jealons 
eroelty  so  common  in  Oriental  despots,"  in 
ordering  the  execution  of  his  brotli^.  But 
nnjnstly.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  on 
the  occasion  of  Adoniiah's  first  rebellion  the 
yonng  monarch  had  di^layed  the  greatest 
magnanimity  towards  hun.  He  might  then 
have  justly  decreed  against  him  the  death 
which  no  doabt  the  conspirators  had  de- 
.  Bigned  against  him  (1  Kings  L 13.)  Adonijah, 
by  fleeing  to  the  altar,  showed  that  he  had 
good  gromids  for  fearing  the  avenging 
awOTd.  He  was  clearly  conscious  that  he 
had  merited  the  death  of  the  traitor.  But 
Solomon  spared  him,  daring  ^ood  behaviour. 
He  wamed  him  that  **  if  wickedness  were 


found  in  him  "  he  should  die  (1  Kings  L  62.) 
His  first  treason,  consequently,  was  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  in  case  he  were  guilty  of  a 
fresh  offence.  And  now  that  he  is  found 
conspiring  again ;  now  that  he  abuses  the 
royu  clemency,  and  seeks  by  chicanery  and 
intrigue  to  snatch  his  brother's  crown,  the 
sentence  of  death  takes  effect.  This 
renewed  attepipt,  after  failure  and  forgive- 
ness, must  have  convinced  the  king  that 
Adonijah's  pretensions  would  be  a  standing 
menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperi^  of  his 
empire,  and  thmfore  he  owed  it  to  himself, 
to  his  subjects,  and  above  all  to  God,  who 
had  entrusted  him  with  the  crown,  to  put 
this  restless  and  dangerous  plotter  out  of 
the  way.  To  pass  over  a  second  offence 
would  be  a  virtual  encouragement  of  sedition^ 
for  it  would  show  that  the  king  was  weak 
and  might  be  trifled  with.  Adonijah  there- 
fore must  die,  not  only  in  expiation  of  his 
treason,  but  as  an  example  to  the  subjects 
of  Solomon,  that  the  disaffected,  including 
all  Adonijah's  partizans,  might  be  awed  into 
obedience. 


HOMILETICS- 

Yers.  22— 25.— TAe  Brothen.  It  may  be  instmetive  if,  after  the  manner  of 
ancient  writers,  we  draw  out  a  comparison  between  the  two  brothers  whose  history 
is  recorded  in  part  in  this  section,  and  who  here  appear  as  rivals.  Their  careers 
were  very  different.  The  one  reigned  with  almost  nnparalleled  magnificence  for  forty 
years;  the  other  fell  in  the  "^ery  May-mom  of  his  life  by  the  sword  of  the  execu- 
tioner. What  were  the  causes  which  produced  such  different  results  ?  Let  us 
consider  some  few  of  them. 

I.  Adonuah  was  sndubd  with  bbautt,  Solomon  with  wisdom.  The  first  had 
goodliness;  the  second  goodness.  Men  admired  Adonijah;  the  Lord  loved  Solomon 
72  Sam.  xii  24).  To  the  elder  brother  the  AUwise  Providence  allotted  the  gifts  of 
face  and  form^xterior  advantages — to  the  latter  He  gave  '*  wisdom  and  under- 
standing exceeding  much,  and  largeness  of  heart " — the  quiet,  unobtrusive  adorn- 
ment of  the  spirit.    Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies ;  yes,  and  better  than  beauties. 

II.  Adonuah  was  ambitious;  Solomon  was  pious.  The  first  loved  self,  and 
sought  his  own  advancement.  The  second  **  loved  the  Lord  *'  (1  Kings  ilL  B).  The 
first,  by  his  own  showing,  resisted  and  defied  the  will  of  Heaven  (1  Kings  iL  16) ; 
the  latter  "  walked  in  the  statutes  of  David  his  father."  Adonijah  desired  riches, 
honours,  tiie  life  of  his  enemies ;  Solomon  asked  for  none  of  these  things,  but  for 
an  understanding  heart  ^ohap.  iiL  9, 11).  Their  lives  consequently  were  regulated 
on  totally  different  principles.  The  first  acted  as  if  he  were  master  (chap.  L  d) ;  the 
second  remembered  he  was  but  a  servant  (ver.  9).  And  Adonijah  lost  everything, 
even  his  life,  while  Solomon  sained  eveirthing— the  wisdom  for  which  he  asked ; 
the  *' richest  honour'*  for  which  he  did  not  ask.  Verily  '* godliness  is  profitable 
unto  aU  thingt  (1  Tim.  iv.  8). 

in.  Adonuah  sought  to  tobob  bybnts  ;  Solomon  waited  patebntlt  fob  thb 
liOBD.  Adonuah  would  not  wait  till  his  father  was  dead;  he  would  snatch  the 
sceptre  firom  the  old  man's  feeble  grasp ;  he  would  be  king  at  any  cost,  and  at  once. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  Solomon  on  the  other  hand  took  no  part  in  the  measures 
which  placed  him  on  the  throne.  '*  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  The 
one  sought  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  Providence,  tibe  other  *'  committed  himself  to 
him  that  judgeth  righteously.*'     And  Ite  was  crowned  and  Adonyah  was  executed. 
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IV.  AdONUAB    BKBTETJja)    AOADTST     HIS    FATHEB ;     SOLOMON     BKVERENCED     HIS 

MOTHBB.  Treatment  of  paarents  is  a  test  oi  character.  To  honour  father  and 
mother  is  **  the  first  commandment  with  promise.*'  Adon^ah  repaid  his  father's 
indulgence  with  treascm  agamst  his  throne ;  Solomon,  when  seated  on  his  throne, 
had  a  throne  set  for  his  mother.  If  he  were  king,  his  mother  should  he  queen.  He 
received  her  with  the  profoundest  respect,  though  she  was  his  subject ;  for  he  "  counted 
her  uncrowned  wonumhood  to  be  the  royal  thing."  The  fortunes  of  these  two 
brothers  were  not  more  diverse  than  their  characters,  as  revealed  by  their  treatment 
of  their  elders.  And  their  histories  accorded  with  their  principles ;  their  lives  and 
deaths  illustrated  the  commandment 

V.  God  CH08B  Solomon  and  bsfubed  Adonuab.  As  in  the  case  of  Esau  and 
Jacob,  as  in  the  case  of  Manasseh  and  Ephiaim,  the  younger  is  preferred  to  the 
elder.  And  yet  the  elder  was  apparently  the  popular  favourite.  **  Man  looketh  on 
the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lobd  looketh  on  ^e  heart"  It  is  the  case  of 
David  and  his  tnrethren  over  again.  In  all  these  cases  *'the  Lord  hath  set  apart 
him  that  U  godly  for  himself."  The  meek,  pacific  Solomon,  the  rejected  of  Joab 
and  Abiathar,  is  the  accepted  of  Jehovah.  And  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  Adoni- 
jah,  his  advantages,  his  influence,  his  efforts,  all  these  avail  him  nothing,  for  '*  the 
proud** — ^and  we  may  add,  the  selfish,  the  disobedient — *'the  Lobd  knoweth  iUfox 
ofT''  (Psa.  cxxxviiL  6),  while  "  the  wicked  and  him  that  loveth  violence  1^  soul 
hateUi"(Psa.xiCO. 


EXPOSmON. 


CHAPTEBn.  36-85. 


TbB   DBPOSXTIOX   09    AbIATHAB    AMD   TBB 
DBATH  OF  JOAB. 

Yer.  26.— And  unto  AMatliar  the  priest 
[see  note  on  1  Kings  1.  8.  The  historian 
now  relates  the  end  of  Adonijah*8  confeder- 
ates] said  the  king,  gel  thee  to  Anatbotti 
[The  Heb.  is  extremely  onrt  and  authorita- 
tiye,  conetponding  wd  with  the  anger  and 
determination  of  the  speaker.  Anathoth, 
the  home  of  Abiathar,  was  also  the  residenoe 
of  another  high  priest,  FHkish  (Jer.  i  1). 
It  was  in  Benjamin,  a  priests*  dty,  and  had 
suburbs  (Jos.  zxi.  18, 17, 18).  It  has  been 
identified  by  Bobinson  irithAnAta,  arillage 
1^  hrs.  N.NJ:.  of  Jems.  The  name  (» 
imswers)  aooording  to  Gesenius,  means, 
'*  awwen  to  prayer ,*  bat  aooording  to  the 
Talmud,  **  eehoei  **] ,  unto  [TJt  is  here  almost 
theequivalentof  ^^.  Cf.S8am.zv.4,20,Heb. 
AeJ]  thine  own  fields  [the  patrimony  of  his 
family]  finr  thou  art  worthy  of  deatli;  [Heb. 
a  man  of  death ;  LXX.  M^p  Oav^trovt  i.e., 
ipoxoc  Bay^ov,  Matt  xxvi  66.]  but  I  wm  not 
at  this  time  [Heb.  in  thi$  day]  pot  thee  to 
death  [i. e.,  the  sentence  of  death  was  deferred 
daring  good  behaviour.  It  is  hardly  correct 
to  say  that  Abiathar  was  **  spared  for  atime^ 
bat  only  for  a  time  **  (Stanley).  More  ooneotly 
Com.  a  Lapide:  **MiHt  eum  inpatriam  ut 
Ud  vitamt  (piiam  eicondonabat^  mtiete  tradu- 
eeret  **  For  aught  we  know,  he  died  in  peace 
[because  thou  hartst  theaik  of  the  Lord  Ood 
befbre  David  my  flKtber  [Thenius,  quite  need- 
lessly would  read  for  **  ark,*' <*  ephod  "  (1 8am. 


xzhi.  6).  Zadok  and  Abiathar  had  borne 
the  ark  (not  of  course  in  person,  but  per 
alio$t  riz.,  the  Levites  Uriel,  Joel,  Ac.:  1 
Chnm.  zv.  11),  when  David  brought  it  up  to 
Jerasalem,  and  also  daring  his  flight  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  24—29).  Abiathar  had 
tiius  been  associated  both  with  David's  joys 
and  sorrows]  and  because  thou  hast  been 
afflicted  In  all  wherein  my  father  was 
afflicted.  [See  1  Sam.  xzii.  17—^  ;  2  Sam. 
zv.  24,  Ac,] 

Yer.  27.— 80  BcJomOA  throat  out  Abiathar 
flram  belBir  prieet  unto  the  Lord,  that  he 
might  ftUfll  [Heb.  to  fulfil.  "  An  addition  of 
the  narrator,  not  the  intention  of  Solomon.  It 
is  the  iva  wXnfmQf  of  the  New  Testament." 
B&hr]  the  word  of  the  Lord,  whldh  he  spake 
oonoernliiff  the  house  of  Eli  In  Shlloh  [1 
Sam.  ii  81—85.  Abiathar  was  the  last 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Ithamar.  With 
his  deposition  the  high  priesthood  reverted 
to  the  house  of  Eleazar,  and  so  another 
"word  of  the  Lord*'  had  its  falfilment 
(Num.  zzv.  U).] 

No  one  can  jostly  aoeuse  Solomon  of  on- 
neoessaiy  severity  or  of  oruelty  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Abiathar.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
first  oonspira^,  Alnathar  seems  to  have 
escaped  even  oensore.  And  vet  that  eon. 
QMbraoy,  had  it  suooeeded,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  involved  Solomon's  death  (oh.  i. 
12) .  He  is  now  found  plotting  again,  for  the 
aotion  of  Solomon  inroves  that  there  had  been 
a  second  plot.  Oriental  usages  would  have 
justified  his  death.  He  is  simply  warned 
and  banished. 

Ver.  28.— Thn  tUUnga  {Bsb.  And  the  re- 
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MTf,  Ae.  Hot  neeesMiily  of  AbiaUiar's 
depoeition,  but  oertainlj  ol  Adonijah's 
doUh]  euM  tP  JoiUI^  ftr  Joab  bad  taziMd 
afUr  [auiie  exittowiion  aa  in  Exod.  zziu.  2 ; 
Judges  iz.  3]  AdantiaH,  tboagb  [lil.,  and! 
te  tvnad  BOt  aftir  llMalaa.  [Th«  LXX. 
(God.  Vat.),  Ynlg.,  and  all  andfiut  veniong 
exeepi  the  Chald.,  hare  read  So<oaiofi,  whieh 
Ewald  and  Thenins  adopt.  Thia  readiiig  is 
pcriu^  too  Bvmmarily  diamiased  by  moat 
eommentatoffB,  as  inyolTiag  a  statement 
whieh  would  be  self -evident  and  soperflaoos. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  meaning  would  then 
be  that  Joab  bad  inclined  to  Adonijah,  and 
had  not,  snbeeqnenUj,  gone  o?er  to  the  side 
d  Soloinon — information  whiob  is  moeh 
less  obiioos  than  that  be  bad  not  ^*  gone 
after  Abaaknu."  The  Arabic  venieii  may 
thus  be  nearest  the  tnitb,  wbieh  reada, 
**Keitber  did  be  lore  Solcmion."  Somewhat 
■mOady  Joeephna.]  And  Joab  flad  vito  the 
tabona^la  of  the  Lord,  and  oanght  h4fld  of 
tin  hQcna  of  the  altai:  [As  Adonijah  had 
done  beiase  him  (eh.  i  60).  Hia  flight  is 
afanosteertaineTidenoeofhisgidlt.  C«Joab 
i«o  seipsom  pfodidit."  Mfinater.)  Why 
Bhonld  be  flee,  if  conaeiona  of  innoeeneef 
Solomon  had  acted  genenrasly  b^ore,  and 
Joab  would  not  be  awaie  of  David's  dyina 
hnstmetioiiB.  His  two  aasaasinations  had 
remained  ao  long  uipamabedthathewoold 
hardly  expect  to  be  called  to  an  acoonnt  for 
them  now.  We  have  here,  therefore,  another 
indication  ci  a  seccmd  conspiracy,  and  it  is 
an  old  belief  fTheodoiet,  oZ.)  that  Joab  bad 
suggested  to  Adcmijah  the  plan  of  marriage 
with  Abiabag.  Some  have  aaked  why  Joab 
should  flee  to  the  altar  when  his  crimes  de- 
priTedbimoftheri^tofthesBnctaary.  But 
a  drowning  man  graqia  at  a  straw.    It  is 

Cble  that  he  nerer  thon^^  of  his  mnr- 
hot  onbr  of  his  treason.  According  to 
the  Bablna,  death  at  the  altar  ensored  him 
borial  amangst  hia  fatbera  (Miknster).  Bat, 
if  this  were  so,  it  woold  hardly  enter  into 
his  calcolations. 

Yer.  29.— And  tt  was  tdd  klar  Mmnmi 
that  Joab  waa  flad  nnto  the  tabeniade  of 
the  Lord;  and,  behOld,  he  la  Vf  the  attar. 
[The  LXX.  here  inserts,  *  •  And  Solamon  the 
king  $enttoJoabt  BOfing^  What  has  happened 
thee,  that  thou  art  fled  to  the  altar  f  And  Joab 
ioid,  Beeauee  I  feared  before  thee,  and  1  fled 
totheLord,**  This  la  only  a  gloss,  bnt  it 
is  sn  instmctiTe  one.  It  shows  that  the 
author  regarded  Joab's  flight  as  betraying 
a  guilty  conscience.]  Tban  Solomwi  sent 
BsBslah,  the  aon  Of  Jtfiolada»  saying,  Oo^ 
ftinwpontalm.  (The  LXX. adds/* ofidfriiry 
Mm:*] 

Ver.  80.— lad  Bsnalah  oametothatabar- 
nada  of  tlM  Loird,  and  said  mto  htm 
rBeoaiah  eridontly  •*  hesitated  to  stain  tha 


altar  with  blood."  It  ivas  otOy  the  sanctity 
of  the  altar  wbidi  made  it  an  asylnm. 
There  was  strict^  no  •«nfAl  el  sanctoaxy  "1 , 
Th«aaaaht»aktBff;OomaiDrth.  [Probably 
Solomon  had  directed  that  Joab  ahonld,  if 
possible,  be  induced  to  leave  the  altar. 
£yeiy  Jew  would  dread  its  profsnation  by 
strife  and  bloodshed.]  And  he  said,  Kay ; 
bvtiwffldiahsra.  {Bxib.^'herewiUIiie:' 
Joab  may  possibly  haTe  thought  that 
Solomon  would  hardly  Tcnture  to  pirt  him 
to  death  there,  and  that  ao  be  might  some- 
how escape  with  his  lif^.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  counted  on  death,  and 
that  a  ledfaig  of  snperstitioii,  or  of  defianee, 
had  decided  him  to  meet  bis  doom  there. 
It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  gross  super- 
stiti<m  not  unconunon^  aooompaniea  urre- 
ligion  and  brutality;  and  it  is  quite  con- 
oeiTable  that  Joab  hoped  for  some  indeflnable 
benefit  from  the  shadow  of  the  altar,  much 
as  the  poor  Polish  Jew  expects  from  burial 
in  Jerusalem.  Or  hia  motlTe  may  baTc 
been  defianee,  tbinlring  be  w<Hild  "render 
Solomon  odious  to  the  peofde,  as  a  pro&oicr 
of  the  Holy  PhM)e*'0<*  Henry).  Itcanhardly 
have  been  to  put  off  for  erer  so  dkort  a  time 
the  execution,  as  Biabq|>  HaU  imagines.] 

Yer.  Sl.^And  the  klar  said  unto  him.  Do 
as  he  hath  said,  and  lUl  upon  him  [the 
law  decreed  (Exod.  xzi  14)  that,  if  a  man 
bad  slain  bis  neighbour  with  guile,  be 
should  be  taken  from  the  altar  to  die. 
Possibly  the  deqperate  character  ol  Joab 
made  literal  compliance  wxfch  this  command 
well-nigb  imposttble.  The  attempt  to  drag 
him  from  his  place  of  refuge  nu^  baTo 
led  to  a  bloody  encounter.  And  the  king 
eridently  felt  that  Joab's  crimes  justified 
exoeptioinal  measures] ,  and  bury  him  [why 
this  mjunction  f  Possibly  because  the  9piT\t 
of  Dent.  xxi.  23  seemed  to  Solomon  to  re- 
quire it.  Both  BShr  and  Keil  think  it  waa 
ttiat  Joab's  services  to  the  kingdcm  might 
be  requited  with  an  honourable  sepulture. 
Was  It  not  rather  that  the  corpse  might  be 
remoYod  with  all  possible  haste  from  the 
sanotuary,  which  it  defiled,  and  hidden  from 
yiew,  as  one  accursed  of  Qod,  in  the  earth  f 
So  Bishop  Hall:  <*He  sends  Benaiah  to 
take  away  the  offender  both  from  God  and 
men,  from  the  altar  and  the  world  '*] ;  that 
thou  mayeat  take  away  [LXX.  "to-day,** 
efifiepop]  the  innocent  blood  [for  the  con. 
stmction  cf.  1  Sam.  xxr.  31;  Neb.  ii  12; 
and  Ewald,  287<i.  Innocent  blood,  i,e,,  blood 
not  shed  la  war,  or  forfeited  to  justice,  rested 
upon  the  community,  or  the  authorities 
responsible  for  its  punishment  (Num. 
xxxT.  88 ;  Deut.  xix.  10,  18 ;  xxi  9.  Cf. 
Gen.  iy.  10)  until  satis^ustion  was  made. 
See  on  Ter.  6] ,  whlOh  Jdab  shed,  tntm  me^ 
and  ftom  the  house  of  my  Mhsr.    [Heb. 
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•<from  upon  me."  Bokuium  ciyidoiiiiy  be- 
lieved thikt  the  gout  of  blood  was  upon  him 
and  his  house  so  long  as  Abnw's  and 
Amasa's  blood  remained  unavenged  (*'  The 
blood  that  is  not  required  from  the  mur- 
derer will  be  required  from  the  magistrate." 
Henry),  and  that  he  and  his  seed  might 
have  to  answer  for  it,  as  Saul*8  seed  had 
done  (2  8am.  xzi.  1,  9).  This  is  one  of  the 
many  oonsiderations  which  show  that  both 
David  and  Solomon  were  actuated  not 
bv  ** cold-blooded  vengeance"  or  "long- 
cherished  resentment "  (Stanley),  but  by  a 
sense  of  duty.  In  fact,  Jewisn  law  im- 
peratively demanded  the  death  of  Joab, 
and  to  spare  him  was  to  violate  all  law, 
and  to  imperfl  the  throne  and  tiie  people. 
**Only  a  superficial  observer,"  says  Bwald, 
**  can  here  reproach  Solomon  with  needless 
severity."] 

Yer.  82.— And  the  Lord  shall  retain 
[LXX.  iwivTpeffftt  returns,  or  returned] 
hlfl  blood  [TiXX.  t6  aiua  Hie  d^icCoc  o^ov, 
i,e.,  the  blood  he  had  shed.  Of.  vers.  88, 
44]  upon  Ugownhead,  who  fUl upon  [same 
word  as  in  vers.  29,  81.  So  that  it  was 
strictly  a  re-taliatUnu  The  Ux  talumU  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter]  two  men  more 
righteous  and  better  than  he,  and  slew 
them  with  the  sword,  my  father  David  not 
knowing;  [Heb.  "  and  my  father  David 
knew  not"  t.«.,  was  not  privy  thereto. 
Solomon  thinks  of  the  unjust  suspicions 
which  these  crimes  cast  upon  his  father.] 

Yer.  88.— Their  Vlood  shall  thereftore  re- 
turn upon  tlie  head  of  Joah^  and  upon  the 
head  of  Ug  seed  [according  to  Bxod.  xx.  5 ; 
zxxiv.  7 ;  Lev.  xz.  5 ;  xx^  89.  There  is 
an  obvious  reference  to  David's  curse 
2  Sam.  iii«  29,  which  thoroughly  agreed 
with  the  BDhit  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
comprehending  the  children  in  its  sweep. 
And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  sins  of  tbe 
fathers  are  still,  by  the  operation  of  natural 
laws,  and  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
society,  visited  upon  the  children,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation]  for  ever :  but 
upon  [Heb.  to]  David,  and  upon  Ua  seed, 
and  upon  his  houses  and  upon  Ida  throne, 
shall  there  be  [or  ''be,"  optative;   TiXX. 


yivotro']  peaoe  [/.«.,  prospoity]  fbr  ever 
tnm  the  Lord.  [So  persuaded  is  Solomon 
that  he  i$  fulfilling  a  religiout  duty  in  de- 
creeing the  execution  of  Joab;  so  little 
thought  has  he  of  maliee,  revenge,  or  any 
baser  motive,  that  he  counts  on  the  Divine 
blessing  in  perpetuity  for  the  deed.] 

Yer.  84.— 80  Benalah,  thesonof  J^hoiada* 
went  up  [not  because  the  altar  **  stood  higher 
up  Mount  Zion  than  Solomon's  house" 
(Keil),  but  because  Oibeon,  where  the  taber- 
nade  and  brazen  altar  then  wm,  stood 
higher  than  Jerusalem.  It  is  remarkable 
that  retribution  thus  overtook  Joab  on  the 
very  scene  of  his  last  murder,  for  it  was  **  at 
the  great  stone  which  is  in  Oibeon  "  (2  Sam. 
XX.  8),  that  he  slew  Amasa.  Of.  2  Kings 
ix.  26:  **I  will  requite  thee  in  this  plat, 
saith  tiie  Lord"],  and  fUl  upon  him,  and 
slew  him :  and  he  was  burled  In  his  own 
house  [possibly  in  the  courtyard :  hardly 
in  the  garden.  The  same  is  recorded  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  It  was  evidently 
an  exceptional  occurrence.  Bemembering 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Jew  held  the 
corpse  and  the  jpve  (Num.  xix.  11,  16, 
22 ;  ct  Mati  xxiii.  27),  it  must  have  been 
a  singular  honour  to  make  of  the  house  a 
mausoleum.  No  doubt  it  was  designed  to 
be  such  in  Joab's  case.  Whatever  his 
crimes,  his  services  had  deserved  well  of 
his  country.  Possibly  his  friends  were  led 
to  pay  him  this  n)ecial  honour  as  a  kind  of 
counterpoise  to  the  ignominy  of  his  death] 
In  the  wUdemeaa  [t.e.,  of  Jndah.  Joab's 
mother  was  of  Bethlehem,  which  was  on 
the  border  of  the  desert.  The  "  wilderness 
of  Tekoah"  (2  Ohron.  xx.  20),  according  to 
Jerome,  was  visible  from  Bethlehem,  b^ng 
but  six  Boman  miles  distant. 

Yer.  85.— And  the  king  put  Benalah  the 
son  of  Jeholada  In  his  room  over  the  host : 
and  2adok  the  priest  did  the  ktag  put  In 
the  room  of  Abiathar.  [It  is  hardly  likely 
that  Joab  would  be  retained  in  command  of 
the  army  after  the  coni^iracy  of  chap,  i., 
nor  is  tins  implied  in  this  verse,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  that  Benalah  took  tiie  place 
of  Joab,  and  that  Zadok  henceforward  was 
sole  hi^  iniest.] 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  26,  27.— T^  Degraded  High  Prieet,  We  may  find  in  this  section  a  eermon 
on  Cmarism,  The  relations  of  the  world-power  to  the  Ohnroh;  the  province  of  the 
State  and  the  prerogativeB  of  the  clergy;  what  are  the  proper  limits  of  the  temporal 
power  and  what  is  the  exclusive  domain  oi  the  Bpiritoaf ;  these  have  been  vexed 
questions  for  many  centuries.  They  are  prominent  topics  at  the  present  day.  We 
m^  perhaps  find  in  this  history  a  few  prmoiples  to  gmde  us.    For  we  learn 

L  That  priests  had  better  not  meddle  with  politios.  No  one  can  deny  their 
abstract  right  to  do  so.  They  are  men,  if  they  are  clergymen,  and  ^* nihil  hwmani^^ 
dEa    As  citizens,  they  may  have  conyictions.  Having  convictions,  they  may  surely 
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give  effect  to  them.  No  one  Cfm  deny  again  that  they  hayo  often  interfered  to  good 
ptapose.  Witness  the  case  of  Jehoiada.  It  may  sometunes  be  a  duty  to  interiere. 
But  all  the  same,  their  plane  is  not  the  plane  of  politics.  Their  iroXirtv/ia  is  the 
Church.  And  what  is  lawftd,  is  not  always  expedient  Their  meddling  has  often 
oost  not  only  them,  but  the  Chnrch,  dear.  Well  had  it  been  for  Abiaihar ;  well  for 
the  Wolseys,  Bichelieas,  and  many  more,  had  they  never  given  up  **  to  part^  what 
was  meant  for  mankind."  There  are  questions — ^unperial  questions  of  rigat  and 
wrong — ^where  the  deigy  must  speak  out ;  there  are  other  questions — party  ques- 
tiouB — ^where,  for  their  own  and  their  flocks'  sake,  they  had  better  hold  meir  peace. 

n.  That  pbibsts  abb  mbn  of  likb  passions  with  othbb  mbn.  Abiathar  appa- 
rentiy  was  not  free  from  that  '*  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds."  It  was  probably 
jealousy  of  Zadok  impelled  him  to  conspire  against  Solomon,  and  to  join  hands  with 
the  mmrderer  Joab  against  the  prophet  Natiian.  Neither  the  holy  anointing  oil  nor 
the  discham  of  the  priest's  office  destroys  ikephronema  9(trho9  (see  Art.  IX.)  It 
18  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  hi^h  priest  was  guilty  of  idolatry,  envy,  and  murmur- 
ings ;  that  the  sons  of  £11  committed  abominable  crimes ;  and  that  the  high  priests 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  condemned  the  Lord  of  Glory.  Every  high  priest  needed  to 
«*make  atonement  for  hU  avm  nn«"  (Lev.  xvL  6, 11).  AbiaSiar,  the  minister  of 
God,  was  a  traitor  against  God  and  His  anointed.  Having  the  frailties,  temptations, 
ftndpassions  of  other  men,  priests  often  commit  sins,  sometimes  commit  crimes. 

IIL  That  pbibsts  mat  bb  pumishbd  fob  thbib  cbdoss  bt  thb  sbculab  powbb. 
For  centuries  the  Latin  Church  contended  with  our  forefathers  for  the  exemption 
of  ecdesiastios  from  the  authority  of  civil  tribunals.  But  the  Jewish  priests  emoyed 
no  such  exemption.  Abiathar  was  threatened  by  Solomon  with  death,  and  was 
thrust  out  of  his  office.  Our  Great  High  Priest  respected  the  tribunal  of  Pontius 
Pilate.  And  His  apostie  answered  for  himself  before  Felix  and  Festus,  and  before 
great  GflBsar  himself.    (CI  Art  xxxvn.  of  the '*  Articles  of  Behgion.")    But 

IV.  Pbibsts  abb  to  be  tbbatbd  with  thb  bevebbnob  dub  to  theib  office. 
"  Because  thou  barest  the  ark  of  the  Lobd  God."  Criminous  clergy  are  not  to  be 
0O  pimished  as  to  bring  their  sacred  calling  into  contempt  (not,  e.g.,  to  be  set  to 
sweep  the  streets,  as  General  Butier  forced  one  of  tiie  American  bishops  to  do  in 
New  Orleans).  If  the  man  is  entiUed  to  no  consideration,  the  office  is.  He  wears 
the  livery  of  the  Great  King.  The  vessel  is  *^  earthen,"  but  the  treasure  '*  heavenly '^ 
(a  Cor.  iv.  7).    "  Ab  men  are  to  God's  ministers,  they  will  find  Him  to  them." 

y.  Pbibsts  mat  be  dbobadbd  fbom  thbib  position,  but  cannot  be  dbpbivbd  of 
thbib  fbibsthood.  They  did  not  derive  their  authority  from  the  civil  power.  It 
did  not  give,  and  it  cannot  take  a^^*  David  did  not  make  Abiathar  priest,  and 
Solomon  could  not  unmake  him.  We  find  from  chapter  iv.  4  that  he  was  still 
ealled  **  priest.^  He  tiiat  is  "  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron,*'  can  onlv  be  recalled  of 
God.  When  Solomon  *'  thrust  out  Abiathar,**  he  '*  deprived  him  of  his  dignity,  but 
did  not  strip  him  of  his  priesthood"  (Theodoret).  The  state  may  fine,  imprison* 
banish,  put  to  deatii  Christ's  ambassadors  according  to  their  deserts,  but  it  may 
not  alter  their  message,  tamper  with  their  creeds,  confer  their  orders,  orpre8cril>e 
their  ordinances.  **  To  Cfldsar  the  things  which  are  C»sar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's." 

VL  In  BBMOVINO  the  UNWOBTHT  PBIBST  thb  civil  powbb  is  FULFOXINa  THE  WILL 

OF  THB  LoBD.  The  '*  sure  word  of  prophecy  " — ^indeed  a  double  prophecv— had  its 
fulfilment  when  Solomon  banishea  Abiathar.  The  secular  power  tnereby  accom- 
plished the  good  pleasure  of  God  declared  four  hundred  years  before  (Num.  xxv. 
18).  And  the  magistrate  who,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
God  for  the  punidiment  of  evil  doers,  degrades  the  criminous  priest,  silences  him, 
visits  him  with  appropriate  pains  and  penalties,  is  doing  God  service ;  is  fulfilling 
the  will  of  God,  wno  would  have  evil  nunisters  above  aU  others  brought  to  justice 
and  chastised ;  tiie  more  influential  their  example,  the  more  need  of  conspicuous 
and  exemplary  punishment. 

Vers.  26 — 85. — TT^e  Deaih  of  Joah.  *'  Enow  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israer'— so  might  men  say  as  they  heard,  so  may  we 
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say  as  we  read,  ihe  histoiy  of  Joab*8  deatih.  After  David,  he  was  by  tax  the  greatest 
man — the  ablest  general,  the  bravest  soldier,  the  most  capable  statesman — of  that 
age«  He  was  **  the  Marlborongh,  the  Belisarios  oi  the  Jewish  empire.**  He  had 
fought  David^s  battles,  won  his  conquests,  eaptpred  his  citadel,  and  twice  preserved 
forhim  his  crown.  It  is  a  sad  and  tragic  ending  of  such  a  brilliant  career.  The 
idol  of  the  army,  the  man  Who  was  first  in  the  deadly  breach  (2  Chron.  xL  6),  the  ever 
victorious  hero,  dies  miserably,  by  the  thrust  of  an  old  comrade.  For  him  the 
sanctuary  of  God  has  no  protection.  Though  he  clings  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  it 
avails  him  nothing.  Ko,  Uie  blood  of  the  white-headed  warrior,  winner  of  a  hun- 
dred well-fought  fields,  streams  round  the  consecrated  structure  and  stains  the 
place  of  the  Divine  Presence.  What  are  the  lessons^  let  us  ask,  of  such  a  death  ? 
And,  first — 

I.  Wht  is  fis  HSRB  9  It  is  (1)  he<t€M9e  his  conscience  has  mnde  him  a  cotoa/rd. 
He  who  never  turned  his  back  on  the  foe,  has  fled  before  a  breath,  a  mere  rumour. 
He  has  not  been  attacked,  not  even  threatened ;  but  the  secret  is  out,  the  con- 
spiracy is  discovered,  his  head  is  forfeited.  He  betrays  his  guilt  by  his  flight.  Time 
was  when  he  would  have  fiftced  almost  any  danger,  when  he  would  have  died 
rather  than  fled.  But  Uien  he  had  a  support  and  stav,  in  the  consciousness  of 
rectitude^  which  he  has  not  now.    Now,  ms  own  heart  oenounces  him. 

'*  None  have  accused  thee ;  'tis  thy  oonsoienoe  cries." 

The  man  whose  conscience  is  burdened  with  crime  has  an  enemy,  a  traitor,  within 
the  camp.  But  why  has  he  fled  to  the  sanetMo/ry;  why  chosen  the  tabemade  of  God  for 
his  refuge  ?  For  Joab  has  not  loved  the  habitation  of  Gk>d's  house.  The  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  could  not  be  '*  amiable  '*  to  that  guilty  heart  His  choice  would  be 
*'  the  congregation  of  evildoers."  A  stranger  to  the  tabemade  and  its  services,  why 
is  he  here?  It  is  (3)  because  men  ofUn  betcbke  themselves  in  adversity  to  the 
religion  they  despised  in  prosperity.  Yes,  Joab's  is  no  sohtary  case.  It  is  too 
common.  Witness  the  so-called  deathbed  repentances;  witness  the  cries  ajod 
prayers  which  go  up  in  the  hour  of  peril  from,  lips  which  never  prayed  before.  Men 
who  have  neglected  God  and  contenmed  the  oimnances  of  religion  in  healtii  often 
turn  to  Him  and  to  them  in  sickness.  "  It  is  the  fashion  of  our  foolish  i»resumption 
to  look  for  protection  where  we  have  not  cared  to  yield  obedience.'*  But  (8)  the  Mar 
of  God  is  for  sacrifice,  not  for  sanctua/ry.  The  purpose  of  the  altar,  its  raism  Weire, 
was  that  sacrifices,  i,e»^  that  worship,  n£l|^t  be  offered  thereon.  It  was  an  accident, 
so  to  speak,  that  inade  of  it  a  sanctuary ;  the  accident  of  its  sacredness.  Because 
it  was  ordained  of  God,  &shioned  after  a  Divine  pattern  and  employed  in  the  Irvine 
service,  it  was  naturally  and  tightlr  regarded  as  holy,  as  a  structure  not  to  be  pro- 
fEkued,  and  hence  the  manslayer  fled  thither  iw  i»:etection.  But  this  use  of  ihse 
altar  was  quite  beside  its  original  intention.  It  was  made  for  worsh^p^  for  the 
service  of  God,  not  for  the  defence  of  man.  Joab  disregarded  its  proper  use ;  he 
used  it  for  his  own  convenience.  And  have  we  not  seen  something  like  this  in  our 
own  davs  ?  Religion  is  ordained  for  man  to  live  by«  Its  primary  pmrpose  is  tiie 
glory  of  God.  It  exists  that  man  may  offer  "  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to 
God  ;*'  that  man  may  be  himself  "  a  living  sacnfice."  But  there  are  those  who 
would  use  it  only  as  a  sanctuary,  as  a  place  to  flee  to  when  they  can  sin  no  longer. 
They  want  the  benefits  of  religion  witnout  its  obligations ;  they  pervert  it  from  its 
proper  and  holy,  to  a  purely  selfish  purpose;  they  want  it  for  deaih  and  it  was 
meant  for  life.  They  act,  t.e.,  mudi  as  Joab  did,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  tiieir  last 
end  will  not  be  unlike  his.  The  altar  they  have  slighted  will  not  shelter  them  in 
the  day  of  evil. 

IL  But  let  us  now  ask,  secondly,  Wht  is  bb  put  to  heath  hbbs  ?  The  altar 
was  never  meant  to  be  stained  witii  hwmwn  blood.  If  it  was  not  for  sanctuary,  still 
less  w|ks  it  for  slaughter.  And  it  has  sheltered  many ;  why  may  it  afford  him  no 
asylum  ?  It  is  (1)  Beca;ase  he  has  come  to  it  too  late.  Had  he  come  before,  and 
come  as  a  worshipper,  he  would  not  have  needed  to  come  now  as  a  fugitive.  Had  he 
even  come,  after  his  great  crimes,  as  a  sincere  penitent,  he  might,  perchance,  have 
found  forgiveness,    David  was  delivered  firom  blood-guiltiness,  and  why  not  Joab  ? 
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But  he  only  comes  to  the  altar  because  he  is  driyen  to  it ;  because  he  can  do 
nothing  else.  Yes,  **  it  is  too  lato  to  ciy  for  mercy  when  it  is  the  time  of  justice.*' 
Those  who  put  off  repentance  till  they  can  sin  no  longer  find  that  such  feigned 
repentance  profits  them  nothing.  There  is  a  time  when  '*  the  door  is  shut."  2. 
Because  '*  he  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy  that  showed  ne  mercy."*  Joab's 
miprders  could  not  have  been  more  treacherous,  more  crueL  *'  The  blood  of  war  in 
peace."  "  Took  him  aside  in  the  gate  to  speak  with  him  peaceably  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  27, 
marg.).  "  Took  Amasa  bv  the  beard  with  the  right  hand  to  kiss  him*'  (ib.  xx.  9). 
There  is  a  lex  talioms  which  governs  the  dealings  of  G  od  with  transgressors.  The  cruel 
mmtlerer  shall  be  cruelly  murdered.  The  assassin  shall  be  executed  at  the  alUr.  He 
that  "  showed  no  pit^  **  shall  receive  none.  8.  BeooMse  Qod  pays  sure,  even  if  he 
pays  slowly.  It  was  thirty-four  years — an  entire  generation — since  Abner's  blood  first 
cried  from  the  ffround.  Eight  years  had  eli^>sed  since  Amasa*8  death.  And  Joab, 
meanwhile,  had  maintained  his  position.  StOl  *'  over  all  the  host  of  Israel,*'  still 
second  only  to  the  king.  If  ever  he  or  others  had  dreamed  of  punishment,  they 
must  by  this  time  have  given  up  all  fear,  or  all  hope.  David  had  died  and  Joab 
still  liVed.  Joab  had  conspired  once  and  yet  he  was  spared.  Is  there,  men  would 
ask,  a  retributive  Justice  9  is  there  a  '*  God  that  jud|;eth  the  earth  '*  ?  Yes,  though 
Joab  has  "  hoar  hairs,"  though  he  has  all  but  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  peace,  his 
sin  has  found  him  out.  And  the  blood  which  reddens  those  gray  hairs,  the  blood 
which  crimsons  the  sanctuary,  proves  that  there  is  a  Nemesis  for  crime :  that  if 
Justice  has  a  halting  foot,  she  nevertheless  overtakes  the  fleetest  offender ;  that  '*  if 
the  mills  of  God  grind  slowlv,  yet  they  grind  exceedinglv  small'*  4.  Because 
*'  witliout  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission"  Only  tne  blood  of  Joab  could 
expiate  the  bloodshea  he  had  wrought  Nothing  else  could  cleanse  the  land.  For 
innocent  blood  guilty  blood ;  this  was  the  law.  How  different  is  the  gospeL  The 
blood  of  Christ  speaketh  bettor  things  than  ^e  blood  of  Abel,  ay,  than  the  blood  of 
Joab.  The  blood  of  Joab  made  an  atonement  for  the  land.  There  the  guilty  died 
because  of  ^e  innocent.  The  blood  of  Jbbus  made  an  atonement  for  the  world. 
Here  the  innocent  dies  because  of  the  guilty.  The  blood  of  Joab  tolls  of  vengeance, 
of  retribution,  of  death.  The  blood  of  Jssns  speaks  of  mercy,  of  restitution,  of 
life  and  love  and  peace.  Yes,  the  death  of  Joab  may  surely  speak  to  us,  but  it 
epeaks  to  little  purpose,  unless  it  tolls  us  of  '*  the  predous  blood  of  Christ.** 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  n.  86-46. 


Thb  end  or  BmMBi. — This  fresh  intrigue 
of  Adonijah's  warns  the  king  that  he  must 
be  on  his  guard  and  keep  a  watdh  over  sus- 
pected persons.  Prominent  among  these, 
from  his  antecedents  and  connexions,  would 
be  Shimei. 

Ter.  86.— And  the  king  Mni  and  tailed 
for  SblDMl  [probably  from  Baburim.  But 
see  on  ver.  8]  and  said  unto  blm,  Build 
tbee  [Not  necessarily  as  '*a  guarantee  for 
his  residence  there  '*  (Wordsworth).  Jew- 
ish law  would  make  a  poichase  difficult. 
Ley.zxv.  28.  Of.  1  Kings  xzi  8]  aaliouaeln 
Jtensalem  and  dw^  tliere  [where  he  would 
be  under  surveillance  and  where  his  sinister 
influence  with  the  men  of  Benjamin  would 
be  neutralised]  and  go  not  fortli  thence  any 
wlHtber  [or,  *«  hither  and  thither.'*  Weder 
dahin  noeh  darthin,    Biihr.] 

Ver.  87.— For  it  shaU  be,  on  the  day  thou 
goest  out  and  passest  over  the  hrook  [lit., 


watercourse,  w&dy.  The  Eidron  is  quito 
dry,  except  during  and  for  a  short  time  after 
the  winter  rains]  Kldron  [The  Eidron 
is  mentioned  specially  because  that  was 
the  direction  which,  it  might  be  presumed, 
Shimei  would  take,  his  old  home  beiog 
at  Baburim] ,  tbou  sbalt  know  ftor  certain 
tbat  thou  Shalt  surely  die  [The  Hebrew 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  striking  and  em- 
phatio,  **To  know  thou  shalt  know  that 
to  die  thou  shalt  die.'*  Shimei  could  not 
say  that  he  had  not  been  plainly  warned] : 
thy  tflood  shall  be  upon  thine  own  head. 
[Ct  Lev.  zx.  9,  and  especially  Joshua  ii.  19 ; 
also  ver.  81  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  88.— And  Shimei  said  to  the  Ung, 
The  saying  [or  thing,  matter,  *1^1,  like  \6yoc 
^fjfta,  in  Greek  (cf.  Sache,  in  Germ.,  from 
sagen)  means  (1)  word  and  (2)  deed]  Is 
good  [Shimei  oannet  complain  of  the  con- 
dition, remembering  what  he  had  done  (2 
Sam.  xv.  5-7)  and  that  Solomon  was  not 
bound  by  his  father's  oath  (2  Sam.  xix.  23)] : 
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as  zny  lord  the  king  liatli  said,  lo  wOl  thy 
MTvant  d«.  And  SlUmei  dwelt  [in  obedienoe 
to  this  behest]  In  Jermalflm  many  dajn. 

Yer.  39.— And  it  came  to  pais  at  the  end 
of  three  yean  that  two  of  the  ierrants  of 
Shlmei  ran  away  [it  has  been  thought  bv 
some  that  their  flight  was  preoonoerted  with 
their  master.  But  the  narrative  does  not 
fayoor  this  supposition]  to  Aehlih,  eon  of 
Maaohah,  king  of  Oath.  [This  may  well 
have  becoi  the  ^'Achish,  son  of  Maooh** 
(1  Sam.  xzi.  11 ;  xxyii.  2),  to  whom  David 
fled  fifty  years  before.  Longer  reigns  than 
this  are  not  onknown  to  history.  Or  it 
may  have  been  his  grandson] .  And  they 
told  Shlmei,  laying*  Behidd,  thy  senranta  be 
In  Oath. 

Yer.  40.— And  Bhlmel  aroee  and  saddled 
his  ass  [not  necessarily  himself.  Quifaeit 
per  a/fum,  facit  per  «e.  Matthew  Henry 
thinks  Shimei  did  it  himself  for  the  sake  of 
secresy.  Many  expositors  also  tiiink  that 
he  went  by  night .  The  text  rather  soggests 
the  idea  that  both  the  going  and  the  return 
were  perfectly  open  and  undisgnised]  and 
went  to  Oath.  [It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  question,  What  can  have  led  to  this  in- 
fatuated disregard  of  his  oath  and  life  f  Now 
his  perversity  may  of  oourse  have  been 
judicial — quos  Deus  tmlt  perdere,  prim  de^ 
mentat-Amt  as  to  the  means  which  led  to 
this  issue,  it  is  enough  if  we  may  believe  he 
had  been  dared  to  it  either  by  his  servants 
or  others.  The  fierce  Benjamite  would 
naturally  be  galled  to  the  quick  by  the 
thought  that  his  slaves  could  thus  openly 
set  lum  at  defiance ;  he  m^  have  heard 
from  those  who  came  from  Gath  that  they 
were  exulting  over  him ;  and  he  may  have 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  teach  Uiem  a 
lesson.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  either 
Solomon's  explicit  warning  or  his  own 
solemn  oath  (ver.  43) ;  he  must  have  gone 
to  Gath  with  his  eyes  open,  and  noticing 
but  a  great  provocation,  such  as  mockery 
and  defiance,  will  account  for  his  going.]  And 
Shimei  went  and  brought  hlsiervanta  tnm 


Yer.  41.— -And  it  was  told  SOlomon  that 
Shimei  had  gone  tnm  Jemsalem  to  Oath 
and  was  come  again.  [He,  no  doubt,  per- 
suaded himself  that  his  immediate  return^ 
especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  object  of  his  journey,  would  excuse  him 
to  the  king.  He  would  perhaps  argue  that 
a  magnanimous  sovereigp  like  Solomon 
could  never  deal  hardly  with  one  who  thus 

g laced  his  Ufe  in  hishands.    He  can  hardly 
ave  built  his  hopes  on  his  not  having 
crossed  the  Kidron,  for  he  must  have  per- 
fectly understood  that  he  was  to  go  *' no 
whither:* 
Yer.  42.— And  the  king  sent  and  called 


finr  Shimei,  and  said  unto  htm.  Did  I  not 
make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord  [it  thus  comes 
out  quite  incidentally  that  Solomon  had 
bound  Shimei  by  an  oath.  The  LXX.  em- 
bodies this  information  as  a  direct  statement 
in  the  text  of  ver.  87,  k^i  tipfurev  ahrbv  o 
patfiKe^  iv  ry  rffiip^  ^cci'vy,  but  it  is  obviously 
a  gloss]  and  protested  unto  thee,  saying, 
Know  tor  a  oertaln,  on  the  day  that  then 
goest  out  and  walkest  abroad  any  whither, 
that  thou  Shalt  sur^  die  t  and  then  saldst 
unto  m^  The  word  that  I  haye  heard  Is 
good.  [The  liXX.  (Yat.)  omits  **  And  thou 
saidst,"  fyi.    This  last  sentence  has  been 

Sunctuated  thus :  *  *Qood  is  the  word.  I  have 
eard."    Probably  Tf^, »« which,"  is  to  be 
understood. 

Yer.  43.— Why  then  hast  thou  not  kept 
the  oath  of  the  Lord  and  the  commandment 
that  I  have  Oharged  [Heb.  commanded] 
thee  with.  ["  Shimei  ought  to  have  been 
warned  agamst  trifling  with  Solomon's 
forbearance  by  the  punishment  already 
inflicted  on  Adonijidi  and  Joab."  Words- 
worth.] 

Yer.  44.— The  king  said,  moreover  [Heb. 
And  the  king  taid]  Thou  knowest  all 
the  wickedness  which  thine  heart  is  privy 
to  [Heb.  knoweth]  that  then  didst  to  David 
my  Cather  [Solomon  brings  a  threefold 
charge  against  ShimeL  He  has  violated  a 
solemn  oath,  "  by  the  life  of  Jehovah,"  and 
so  has  "profaned  the  name  of  his  Qod" 
(Lev.  xix.  12).  He  has  broken  his  parole 
and  set  at  naught  the  king*s  commandment. 
He  has  defied  and  blasphemed  the  Lord's 
anointed.  He  must  die]  therefiore  the  Lord 
shall  retain  ['<hath  returned,"  or  **  re- 
turns." LXX.  AvrawkSiaKt,  aor.  The  king 
regards  himself  as  merely  the  instrument 
and  dispenser  of  the  Divine  Justice.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  it  is  God,  not  spite,  demands 
and  has  brought  about  Shimei's  execution] 
thy  wickedness  npon  thine  own  head  [Every 
Jew,  taught  to  expect  that  **  every  trans- 
gression and  disobedience"  would  receive 
its  **  just  recompense  of  reward  "  in  this  life 
present  would  see  in  Shimei's  almost  un- 
accountable infatuation  the  finger  of  God. 
To  them  he  would  seem  delivered  up  to 
destruction. 

Yer.  45.— And  king  Solomon  shall  be 
blessed,  and  the  throne  of  David  shall  be 
estohUshed  befJore  the  Lord  for  ever.  [It 
is  inconceivable  that  Solomon  could  have 
spoken  thus  if  he  had  been  conscious  either 
of  sharp  practice,  or  spite,  or  cruelty.  The 
words  are  those  of  one  who  is  sure  that  he 
is  doing  God  service.] 

Yer.  46.— Bo  the  king  commanded  Ben- 
alah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  which  went  out 
and  fUl  upon  him  that  he  died.  [The 
execution  of  Shimei  has,  perhaps,  on  the 
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whole  given  more  offence  than  that  of  Joab 
or  even  Adonijah.  He,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  **  a  murderer  whom  yengeanoe  sofifereth 
not  to  live,**  nor  had  he  taken  any  part  in 
xeoent  oonspiracieB.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seems  to  have  lived  qnietly  enough  under 
the  ^e  of  the  king.  And  it  consequently 
has  ihe  appearance  of  cruelty  and  malevo- 
koQce  that  Solomon  should  **  press  the 
lett^  of  a  compact  against  him,"  especially 
when,  by  returning  to  Jerusalem,  he  placed 
his  life  at  Solomon's  mercy.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  offer  a  complete  justification  of 
Solomon's  action  in  this  matter.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
GTuel^  had  no  part  in  his  character.  In 
his  long  reign  of  forty  years  there  are 
absolutely  no  evidences  of  a  brutal  and 
tyraniucal  disposition.  There  is  a  strong 
presumption,  consequently,  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  cruelty  on  this  occasion,  a  pre- 
sumption which  finds  support  in  the  con- 
sideration that  Solomon  was  much  too 
sagacious  to  prejudice  himself  in  popular 
estimation  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  l^  proceedings  which  would  have  the 
least  suspicion  of  vindictiveness.  And  (2) 
with  this  probability  the  ftuits  of  the  case 
entirely  agree.  Shunei's  life,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  forfeited  to  Jewish  law.  As  he  had 
BO  long  been  spared,  however,  the  king  ^ve 
him  a  gracious  respite,  llie  conditions 
imposed  were  not  onerous.  Shimei  had  but 
to  keep  his  parole  and  he  would  live ;  to 
break  it  and  he  would  assuredly  dia  He 
did  break  it ;  not  without  provocation,  it 
may  be,  but  he  broke  it,  and  broke  too  his 
solemn  oath.  It  may  be  said  it  was  hard 
he  should  lose  his  slaves,  but  better,  surely, 
lose  them  than  his  life.     Besides,  there 


were  other  ways  of  recovering  them ;  or,  if 
he  must  pursue  them  in  person,  his  proper 
course  was  evidently  to  ask  the  king's  per- 
mission. That  he  did  not  do  so  is  m  itself 
a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  Solomon 
might  reasonably  think  that  the  flight  of 
the  slaves  was  but  a  feint,  and  that  Slmnei's 
visit  to  a  foreign  court  had  really  a  political 
object.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  long 
had  protested  tmto  him  that  if  he  went  any 
whither,  he  should  most  certainly  die. 
When  he  went,  when  he  despised  the  royal 
command  and  disregarded  his  sacred  oath, 
how  was  it  possible  for  Solomon  to  break 
his  word  f  To  do  so  would  have  been 
inevitably  to  compromise  himself  with  his 
subjects,  and  to  forfeit  their  reverence  and 
trust.  Besides,  there  was  a  duty  he  owed 
to  his  dead  father,  and  above  all,  one  which 
he  owed  to  the  living  Qod.  He  had  now 
the  opportunity  for  which  his  father  bade 
him  wait,  of  putting  into  force  the  provisions 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  of  requiring  the  deaUi  of 
the  blaq[>hemer,  of  showing  his  subjects 
that  the  law  could  not  be  defied  with  im- 
punity, that  though  vengeance  was  not 
executed  speedily  a^[ainst  evil  works,  still 
retribution  was  oertam  in  the  long  run,  and 
BO  of  teaching  them  a  much  needed  lesson 
of  obedience  and  respect  of  authority. 
Every  consideration,  therefore,  of  justice, 
monUity,  filial  piety,  and  religion  warranted 
him  in  putting  SlUmei  to  death.  Every 
imputation  of  weakness,  irresolution,  dis- 
ngaxd  of  his  plighted  word,  compromise  of 
bis  royal  dignity,  and  indifference  to  religion 
might  justly  have  been  levelled  against  Um, 
had  he  interfered  between  Shimei  and  the 
swoid  of  Justice. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vere.  44— 46.— TA«  End  of  the  Transffrettor.  Such  was  the  end  of  Shimei— 
violent,  sangoinary,  BhamefuL  Old  man  as  he  is,  he  may  not  die  in  peace :  his 
hoar  hairs  must  be  crimsoned  with  his  blood.  What  does  this  teach  ?  what  its 
message  to  Christian  men  ?  It  is  twofold.  It  speaks  (1)  of  thb  Sin,  (2)  of  the 
Bbtbibutiom. 

I.  It  teaches  (1)  The  sin  of  treason.  He  had  offered  insult  and  defiance  to  his 
lawfdl  king.  Bebellion  against  constituted  authority  can  only  be  justified  by  in- 
tolerable tyranny  and  outrage.    He  who 

"dares  to  wield 
The  regicidal  steel " 

must  answer  to  Him  by  whom  kings  govem.  We  are  to  "  honour  the  king,"  to 
'*  be  subiect  to  the  higher  powers."  **  They  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation,'*  as  did  this  rebel  Benjamite.  2.  The  sin  of  blasphemy,  *'  A  grievous 
curse."  Aimed  at  the  king,  it  reached  the  King  of  kings.  It  was  not  only  de- 
structive of  authority ;  not  only  an  affront  offered  to  the  majesty  of  law ;  it  was  an 
indirect  blow  at  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  Men  cannot  "  speak  evil  of  dignities  ' 
without  sin.    Those  who  *'  curse  God  "  will  *'  die  "  (Job  iL  9).    How  httle  do  men 
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make  of  blasphemy  1  But  Shimei  had  to  pay  for  it  with  his  life.  8.  Th6  Hn  of 
pefjwrtf.  It  was  this  in  the  striot  sense  of  the  word.  He  broke  through  his  oath. 
Though  he  said*  **  the  Lord  liyeth,**  he  swore  fedsely.  He  thns  profwed  the  awfol 
tnoommnnioable  name,  and  incnired  the  Divine  curse  (Zeeh.  v.  4).  Perjuries  are 
plentifdl  in  our  days,  our  police  courts  bein^  witness.  (Some  kiss  the  thumb,  and 
not  the  book.]  '*  The  Lorn  will  not  hold  hmi  guiltless,'*  &o.  4.  The  Hn  of  disobe* 
dienoe.  The  long  had  adjured  him,  had  '*  protested,"  had  said  "  know  for  certain,*' 
&d. ;  and  even  if  the  Eidron  were  mentioned  arbitrarily,  still  it  served  to  test  his 
obedience.  The  prohibition,  therefore,  oould  not  have  been  plainer.  He  disre- 
garded it,  and  died.  **  Fool,**  does  any  one  say  f  Stay !  The  great  King  has  said, 
*'  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.**  He  has  solemnly  testified  what  will  be  the 
doom  of  disobedience,  and  yet  how  often  have  we  crossed  our  Eidron — the  bound 
of  His  law— have  gone  after  our  own  lusts  and  pleasures,  and  it  is  only  because 
He  is  God  and  not  man,  only  because 

"the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind,'* 

thai  we  have  not  died.  5.  The  ein  a/nd  foUy  of  presumption.  Whatever  may 
have  led  Shimei  to  go  after  his  slaves,  it  was  ceritainly  presumption  brought  him 
back.  He  would  hardly  have  returned  had  he  not  counted  on  foigiveness.  No 
doubt  he  had  persuaded  himself  either  that  Solomon  would  never  know,  or  that,  if 
he  did,  he  would  be  ma^animous.  *'  Allowance  will  be  made  for  me,"  he  had 
said ;  '*  my  return  will  disarm  suspicion  and  ensure  clemency."  But  the  sword  of 
Benaiah  soon  undeceived  him.  And  such  will  be  the  end — death,  shame,  ever- 
lasting contempt — of  those  who  presume  on  the  mercy  of  Gk>d.  How  many  say, 
'*  God  is  so  good.  He  will  never  De  hard  upon  us,**  ftc.  But  is  God  true  f  Can 
He  deny  Himself?  Even  Solomon  could  not  go  back  from  his  word ;  and  can  the 
Holy  One  ?  Alas,  if  despair  has  slain  its  thousands,  presumption  has  slain  its  ten 
thousands.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  since  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp  there 
have  been  more  accidents  in  mines  than  there  were  before. 

IL  As  to  the  KETBiBUnoN,  we  are  reminded,  1.  That  cursee  eomnumly  come 
home  to  roost.  The  "grievous  curse  "  of  Shimei  did  not  hurt  David.  But  it  was 
his  own  destruction,  ^e  ^isoned  arrow  missed  its  mark,  but  it  recoiled  on  the 
archer.  The  cDgineer  is  hoist  by  his  own  petard.  A  curse  rests  on  those  who  curse 
tiie  king  (cfl  Eccles.  x.  20).  2.  That  respite  does  not  mean  release.  When  David 
"  sware  **  to  him,  Shimei  thought  himself  safe.  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death 
was  past.  He  would  die  in  his  nest  We  often  mistaike  God*s  forbearance  for 
forgetfiilness.  He  is  long-suffering,  and  men  ask, ''  Where  is  the  promise  of  His 
coming?**  Because  **He  does  not  settle  His  accounts  once  a 'week**  (Goethe) 
the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  eviL  But  the  day  of  retri- 
bution comes  as  a  thief,  as  the  flood,  as  the  sword,  as  the  snare.  8.  That  if  we 
die^  it  is  our  ownfauU,  Shimei  had  his  life  in  his  own  hands.  It  rested  with  him 
alone  whether  he  lived  or  died.  He  should  live,  if  he  would  but  live  at  Jerusalem. 
But  he  chose  death.  Men  cause  theur  own  destruction.  God  has  no  pleasure  in 
their  death.  *' Thou  hast  destroyed  thyself."  4.  That  wa/rnings  a/re  commonly 
lost  on  the  wicked.  '*  How  could  Shimei  be  so  infifttuated  ?  "  we  ask.  What,  have 
we  not  seen  his  infatuation  paralleled  ?  Have  we  never  seen  repeated  warnings 
repeatedly  neglected  ?  Tes,  souls,  sins,  warnings,  results,  are  the  same  in  all  ages. 
5.  That  when  Ood  reckons,  He  reckons  for  aU,  The  sword  avenged  the  sin  of 
eight  years  before.  And  in  the  Great  Assize,  everything — both  cup  of  oold  water 
and  idle  word — ^wHl  receive  its  just  recompense  of  rewa^ 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  41— 46.— 120M(tt^ton#.  This  is  one  example  of  the  way  in  which  Solomon 
carried  out  David*s  dying  command,  as  given  in  verses  6 — 9.  Shimei*s  violation  of 
his  promise  in  reference  to  not  leaving  Jemsalem,  though  the  immediate  occasion, 
was  thus  not  the  real  reason  of  his  punishment    He  had  been  idl  along  a  doomed 
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man.  A  great  deal  in  David's  command  in  reference  to  these  men  that  we  cannot 
regard  with  complacency;  so  fur  as  there  was  anything  of  personal  vindictiyeness 
in  it,  onr  moral  sense  condemns  ii  Would  it  not  have  been  more  magnanimous  if 
with  his  dying  breath  he  had  freely  forgiven  these  old  offenders  ?  8oK>mon*s  con- 
duct, however,  wears  a  different  MpeeU  A  £&ther*s  word  would  be  to  him  an 
imperious  authority ;  to  vindicate  a  father*s  honour  the  instinctive  impulse  of  filial 
affection ;  to  avenge  the  innocent  blood  a  sacred  obligation.  Moreover,  these  men 
deserved  their  fiEite.  Joab  had  been  a  traitor  and  murderer;  Abiathar  had  abused 
the  sanctity  of  his  priestly  office  by  helping  the  cause  of  the  usuiper ;  Shimei  had 
**  cursed  the  Lord*s  anointed.''    This  incident  suggests — 

I.  The  ets&nal  law  that  WBONO-DoiKa  must  be  followed  bt  its  dub  becoh- 
PBNSE.  Recognise  the  Divine  element  in  this  act  of  human  retribution.  There  is 
a  Nemesis  that  tracks  the  steps  of  the  transgressor,  and  sooner  or  later  overtakes 
him ;  not  a  natural  law  merely,  but  an  intelligent  Divine  will  and  power.  The 
superstition  of  the  Melitans  had  a  deep  and  solemn  truth  in  it  (Acts  xzviii  4). 
Striking  correspondence  often  between  the  sin  and  the  penalty.  Men  suffer  in 
forms  resembling  the  injury  they  inflict.  **  Whoso  sheddeth  inan^s  blood,*' &c.  '*A11 
they  that  take  the  sword,"  &c.  The  weApon  used  wrongfully  recoHs  upon  the  head 
of  him  who  wielded  it.  **  Curses,  like  binls,  come  home  to  roost"  In  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  however,  the  law  of  retribution  appears,  not  in  its  ola 
bare,  cruie  form,  but  in  a  more  vital  and  spiritual  form.  New  Testament  idea — sin 
bears  within  itself  the  germ  of  its  own  punishment.  The  penalty  is  a  development 
rather  than  an  arbitrary  infliction.  *'Sm,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death." 
Sin  may  be  divinely  forgiven,  and  yet  go  on  to  produce  in  this  world  all  sorts  of 
bitter  fruits.  **May  one  be  pardoned  and  retam  the  offence?"  No;  but  the 
pardoned  man  may  retain  in  himself  the  evil  effects  of  what  he  has  done,  and  see, 
with  infinite  remorse,  the  evil  effects  in  others.  The  sin,  as  a  "finished"  fftct, 
takes  its  place  in  the  general  procession  of  cause  and  effect,  independently  of  Qod's 
mercy  to  the  transgressor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  retribution  is  in  the  moral 
nature  of  the  sinner  himself. 

**  There  it  no  fature  pang 
Can  deal  that  lostioe  on  the  self-condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  souL"    {Manfred.) 

{E.g,^  Shakb8PBabb*s  Macbeth;  Milton's  Satan,) 

Ko  escape  from  this  retribution  but  in  **  the  cross."  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
Hon,"  &o.  It  will  not  wipe  out  M  the  effects  of  transgression,  but  it  will  arrest  the 
eternal  penalty,  and  perfectly  cleanse  the  fountain  from  which  the  evil  springs. 

II.  The  VOBLEME88  OF  A  TBUTHFUL  AND  FEABLE88  DIBOHABOE  OF  DUTY.      Solomou's 

deed  a  homage  to  the  sense  of  duty.  Magnanimity  blended  with  severity.  He 
spares  Abiathar,  but  has  no  mercy  on  Joab  and  Shimei.  Note  the  reasons  of  this 
distinction.  As  a  "  man  of  peace  "  he  had  no  love  for  this  retributive  work  It 
might  involve  him  in  trouble.  But  he  shrinks  not  frt>m  doing  the  thing  he  con- 
ceives to  be  right  Men  often  constrained  by  force  of  circumstances,  or  persuasion 
of  a  Divine  voice  within  them,  to  do  what  they  have  no  natural  inclmation  for 
doing,  fissence  of  all  moral  nobleness  to  make  duty  rather  than  inclination  or 
policy  the  law  oi  one*s  life.  In  men  of  highest  nature  conscience  is  the  ruling 
power.  However  it  may  appear,  that  Life  is  the  most  blessed  which  is  the  most 
perfect  homage  to  the  law  of  right 

II.  The  supebiobftt  of  Chbistiak  ethics  above  the  mobal  stakdabd  of  olden 
TDCBS.  In  following  the  chronicles  of  tliese  old  Hebrew  kings  we  feel  that  we  are 
moving  in  a  moral  region  of  some^at  dim  li^  and  low  leveL  It  must  needs  be 
so  if  there  is  a  real  law  of  development  in  Scripture  and  the  dispensations  of  God. 
We  may  recognise  the  workinff  of  Divine  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness  amid 
the  confusions  of  the  time,  and  yet  feel  that  we  have  in  the  law  of  Christ  a  far  higher 
rule  of  conduct  We  admit  what  is  good  in  David  and  Solomon,  but  He  is  our 
model  who,  on  the  cross  of  sacrifice,  prated,  '*  Fatheri  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."— W. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  HI.  1— la 


Thb  Bioimnino  or  Solomoh's  Bbish. — 
In  the  pteoeding  chapter  we  haTe  seen 
the  establishment  of  Solomon's  role  (^er. 
46)  by  the  remoral  of  internal  foes,  i.e^ 
of  disaffected  and  rebellions  subjects.  In 
this  ire  lee  him  strengthening  his  position 
by  an  external  alliance,  by  a  marriage  with 
an  Egyptian  ivinoees.  This  event,  however, 
k  related  here,  not  because  the  historian 
had  this  connexion  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  hot 
probably  because  the  marriage  came  next  in 
order  of  time. 

Yer.  1.— And  Solomoii  made  tJBaaUy  [Not 
*' alliance"  (as  some  have  supposed)  but 
relationship.  Lit.,  made  hinuelfBon-in-law] 
with  niaraoh  kfnc  of  Egypt  [which  of 
the  Pharaohs  this  was,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  certainty.  As,  however,  flhtahak 
(eh.  xi.  40;  xiv.  26)  is  undoubtedly  the 
Bheshonk  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Egvpt  in  the  26th  year  of  Solomon  (Poole), 
and  who  was  the  first  king  of  the  22nd 
dynasty  of  Msnetho,  we  may  safely  identify 
this  Pharaoh  with  "a  late  long  of  the  21st 

ior  Janite)  dynasty.*'  It  has  been  assumed 
Bunsen,  Ewald«  Brugsch,  tU,)  that  it  was 
i^susennes  H.,  the  last  king  of  that  house, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  reigned  85  years, 
^as  stated  b^  Eusebius),  but  accordmg  to 
Africanus,  his  reign  was  limited  to  14  years. 
It  is  wiser  to  say,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Poole 
(Diet  Bib.,  ''Pharaoh  ")  that  this  Phaiaofa 
"cannot  yet  be  identified  on  Manetho's 
list."  It  is  also  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  alliance  was  first  sought  by  Solomon 
with  a  view  to  win  over  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  neighbour  (Thenius),  to  whose 
inroads  his  northern  border  was  exposed, 
and  especially  to  counteract  the  influence  (oh. 
xi.  21)  of  Hadad  (Plumptre),  or  whether  the 
marriage  was  proposed  by  Pharaoh  because 
the  21st  dynasty  **had  then  become  very 
weak"  (Bawlinson)  and  its  head  desired 
**  friendly  relations  with  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  wnidh  had  grown  into  a  power  to 
be  dreeuled  "  (Keil).  But  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  alliance  *<  must  have  been 
to  most  Israelites  a  veiT  startling  one" 
(Plumptre.)  Egypt  (Bahab,  Psa.  Ixxxix. 
10;  Im.  u.  9)  WBB  to  every  Israelite  a 
name  both  of  triumph  and  dread.  The 
Pharaohs  were  their  ancestral  foes],  and 
totfk  niaraoh's  daughter  [A  marriage  such 
as  this  was  not  without  precedent  ((Jen.  xU. 
46;£xod.iL21;Niim.xiLl;liattL  6; 


Buth  iv.  18),  nor  was  it  condemned  by  the 
Law,  which  only  forbade  intermarriage  with 
the  nations  of  Canaan  (Exod.  xxxiv.  16; 
Beut.  viL  8),  and  sanctioned  the  union  of 
an  Israelite  with  a  captive  taken  in  war 
(Deut.  xxL  13 ;  cf.  XX.  14).  **  At  the  same 
time,  it  wsa  only  when  the  foreign  wives 
renounced  idolatoy  .  .  .  that  such  marriages 
were  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  &e 
law  "  (Keil).  As  Solomon  at  this  period  of 
his  life  faithfully  observed  the  law,  as  he  is 
never  blamed  for  this  maxriage,  and  as  there 
is  no  trace  whatever  of  the  introduction  of 
Egyptian  rites  into  Israel,  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
8umpti<m  that  the  E^grptian  princess  con- 
formed to  the  religion  of  her  adopted 
country] ,  and  toonght  her  Into  the  dty  of 
Dayld  [2  Chron.  viiL  11  speaks  of  her 
dwelling  in  **the  house  of  Bavid,"  t.«.,  it 
would  seem,  the  palace  which  David  had 
occupiedn  until  he  had  made  an  end  [this 
hardly  shows  that  he  had  begun  to  build, 
as  Eeol  infers.  He  did  not  b^gin  building 
Uie  Temple  until  the  fourth  (1  Kinssvi.  1),  nor 
his  own  house  until  the  seventh  year  (t6. 
vii.  1)  after  his  accession,  and  the  marriage, 
though  not  at  the  very  commencement  of 
his  reign,  can  hardly  have  been  delayed  to 
the  eleventh  year,  and  may  have  taken  place 
before  the  d^th  of  Shimei]  of  traHdinghla 
own.  house  [cf .  oh.  vii.  7]  and  the  house  cf 
theLocd  [cf.oh.vi;  vii.  61]  and  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  round  alKmt.  [Probably,  be 
both  strengthened  and  extended  the  dty 
walls,  as  Josephus  (Ani.  viii.  6.  1)  afiftrms. 
Ace.  to  the  LXX.  addition  to  ch.  xii.,  it  was 
on  this  task  that  Jeroboam  was  employed 
(ch.  xi.  27 ;  cf.  ix.  16).  David  had  fortified 
a  part  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  v.  9). 

Yer.  2.— Only  [The  word  perhM>8  signifies 
**  that  there  was  one  exception  to  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  things  which  the  writer 
has  been  describing"  (Bawlinson),  though 
the  people  are  nowhere  blamed  tot  sacri- 
ficing on  the  high  places,  and  Solomon^s  sac- 
rifice at  *'the  great  high  place  "  was  full  of 
blessing.  The  idea  rather  is  that  just  as  he 
was  obliged  to  bring  his  Egyptian  wife  into 
the  city  of  David,  because  his  palace  was 
not  yet  finished,  so  tiie  people  were  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  on  the  h]|^  places,  be- 
cause the  temple  was  not  yet  built  (Keil), 
and  **  the  place  "  where  Ood  would  put  His 
name  had  only  just  been  chosen  (1  Chron. 
xxiL  1)]  the  peiqda  saerlfloed  [Meb.  were 
saerifleing,  <.e.,  habitually,  constantly]  In 
high  plaosa  [All  nations  have  chosen  hill  tops 
for  acts  of  worship,  perhi^s  as  being  nearer 
heaven.  **  Even  Abraham  built  an  altar  to 
the  Lord  on  a  mountain  near  Bethel  (Gen. 
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xii.  7,  8 ;  ct  xzii.  2,  9 ;  zxzi  54).*'  And 
the  use  of  high  pbtoee  lor  this  pnxpose  was 
not  distimetly  oondemned  in  the  Law.  It  is 
true  the  Hebrews  were  oommanded  to  haTe 
but  one  place  of  saerifiee  (Ley.  xm  9; 
I>eai  xiL  5, 11, 18, 26, 27 ;  ef.  Jos.  zzii,  29), 
and  this  no  donbt  was,  if  not  an  indixeet 
prohibition,  a  diseonragement  of  soch 
aanetnaries.  It  has  been  held,  howeyer, 
that  this  oommand  was  purely  prospeotiTe, 
and  it  is  oertainlj  remaxluble  that  even 
when  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  pro- 
mised land,  and  the  tabemaele  was  set  m> 
(Josh,  xriii.  l)y  altars  were  constantly  boift 
aikd  sacrifices  ofiered  on  high  {daces,  and 
Bometinies,  asinthe  case  of  Gideon  (Jndg.yi. 
26),  and  ICanoah  (tfr.  xiii.  19, 20),  by  express 
Diyine  command.  Later  on  we  find  Samnel 
(1  Sam.  viL  9,  10 ;  zi.  15 ;  zvL  5),  Sanl 
(xiii.  9;  xiy.  85),  Dayid  (1  Ohron.  xxi.  26), 
Solomon  and  EUjah  (1  Kings  xriiL  80),  offer- 
ing sacrifices  in  yarions  places,  which  thoy 
oonld  not  possibfy  haye  done  had  it  seemed 
to  them  that  this  was  condemned  before- 
hand by  the  Law.  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  though  the  contemporaries  of 
Joshoa  took  a  diflmnt  yiew  (as  Josh.  xxii. 
15—31  proyes),  the  men  of  a  later  age  ex- 
oQsed  themselyes  on  the  gronnd  stated  in 
the  text,  that  **  there  was  no  honse  bnilt 
unto  the  name  of  the  Lord.**  It  has  been 
held  by  some  that  **  had  they  not  sacrificed 
and  mimt  incense  on  high  places,  th^ 
oonld  not  haye  sacrificed  or  bnmt  incense  at 
all**  (Bp.  Hordey);  hot  this  seems  to  oyer- 
look  the  fact  that  there  was  one  place  pro- 
Tided  for  sacrifices— the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle— and  that  lor  some  reason  or  other 
they  sacrificed  elsewhere.  And  the  reason, 
no  donbt,  was  the  one  assigned  by  the  his- 
torian. It  shoold  be  added  that  this  term 
«<  high  place  *' (npi)  came  to  be  need  of  aU 
places  of  worship,  not  only  on  heights,  but 
eyen  those  in  yidleysjf^  Kings  xyii.  9 ;  Jer. 
vH.  81 ;  xxxiL  85).  Tne  Bamah  sometimes 
eonristed  of  an  altar  only,  but  as  a  role, 
there  was  a  shrine  or  sanctuaiy  erected  hard 
by  (ch.  xiii.  82 ;  2  Kings  xrii  29 ;  xxiU.  19), 
the  Beth'Bamah,  for  which  the  word  Banuih 
is  sometimes  loosely  employed  (oh.  xi.  7 ; 
xiy.  23 ;  2  Kings  xxL  8)]  ,l)eoanae  there  was 
BO  house  Irallt  mto  the  name  of  the  Lord 
untfl  those  dayik 
Yer.  8.— And  ntiUaum  Unred  the  Lord 

[thus  keeping  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment, the  *'  Shema  Israel  **  (Deut.  yi.  5 ;  of. 
XXX.  16 ;  Matt.xxu.87 ;  Lake x.  27], walk- 
ing In  the  statutes  of  Dayld  hlsfiither  [£.«., 
those  which  Barid  had  kenyt  (yerses  6, 14)  and 
commanded  him  to  keep  (ch.  ii.  4)] :  only  he 
sacriflced  and  tmmt  Incense  in  hlgli  places. 

[Tbere  words  clearly  show  that  the  worship 
ol  the  high  places,  although  condoned,  and 


indeed  accepted,  by  God  (yer.  5)  was  not 
strictly  lawfol  and  right.  It  was  an  igno* 
ranee  that  God  winked  at.  The  historian, 
remembering  what  the  worship  of  the  high 
places  became,  notices  this  as  an  imperfect 
tion  of  8olomon*s  early  rei^,  thongh  he 
does  not  say  that  soch  worship  was  sinhil. 

Yer.  4.— And  the  kinff  went  to  CHheon 
[Josh.  ix.  8;  x.  2;  xyiii  25;  xxL  17; 
2  Sam.  XXL  1.  Now  known  as  El-Jib,  a 
commanding  eminence  (as  the  name  implies) 
some  six  mites  norUi  of  Jerusalem.  Strictly, 
it  consists  of  two  heights,  on  one  of  which, 
it  is  conjectured,  the  town  stood,  while  the 
other  was  the  high  place.  Solomon  was 
accompanied  to  Gibeon  l^  '*  all  the  congre- 
gation,** including  the  captains,  judges,  go- 
yemors,  Ac,  {Ii  Ghron.  L  2,  8]  to  saorifloe 
there  [This  religious  service  was  designed 
to  inaugurate  Ids  reign  (2  Chron.  i.  18), 
after  the  precedent  of  1  Sam.  xi  15 ;  cf .  2 
Sam.  yi.  2.  EQs  object  was  also  to  suppli. 
cate  the  Diyine  blessmg  on  his  undertakmgs. 
If  his  yisit  senred  at  the  same  time  as  a 
farewell,  or  ''honourable  funeral  to  the 
tabemaele  **  (Wordsw.)  this  was  an  accident] ; 
for  that  was  the  great  high  place  [being 
the  place  of  the  tabemaele  and  brazen 
altar.  In  1  Sam.  xxi.  6  we  find  the  taber- 
nacle  at  Nob,  though  without  the  ark  (1 
Sam.iy.2).  After  the  massacre  of  the  priests 
it  lost  the  ephod  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20 ;  xxiii.  6). 
It  could  hanlly  remain  in  a  spot  stained  by 
so  much  blood ;  but  how  or  when  it  found  its 
way  to  Gibeon,  we  do  not  know.  See  1  Ghron. 
xyi.  87,  89;  2  Chron.  i.  8-6] :  a  thousand  burnt 
offerings  [such  numbers  were  not  infrequent 
at  festiyals.  See  on  ch.  yiii.  62,  and  ef .  2  Ghron. 
xxix.  88,  84.  Bawlinson  reminds  us  that 
*«  Xerxes  offered  1000  oxen  at  Troy**  (Herod, 
yii.  48).]  did  BcHomoD.  offer  [not,  of  course^ 
personally,  as  some  (Ewald,  e,g.)  haye  sup- 
posed. He  is  said  to  haye  **  offered  *'  them, 
b^ause  he  (together  with  the  congregation, 
perhaps)  proyided  them.  The  immense 
number  alone  shows  that  he  cannot  haye 
offered  in  person.  The  festiyal  probably 
laeted  for  seyen  or  eight  days,  but  eyen  then 
a  thousand  yictims  can  hanlly  haye  been 
offered  whole  (nt?^)  luiless  the  altar  was 
greatly  enlarged,  or  additional  temporary 
altars  were  erected.  This  latter  supposition 
is  not  negatiyed  by  the  next  words.  See 
on  ch.  yiii.  63,  64.]  upon  that  altar. 

Yer.  5.— In  CUbeon  the  Lord  appeared 
nnto  Solomon  in  a  dream  [of.  Num.  xii.  6. 
Ayision  is  not  necessarily  implied  (as  in 
Gen.  xxyiiL  12 ;  ct  xy.  12),  though  he  may 
haye  seen  some  angelic  form  {angelus  in 
Dei  nomine  ei  apparuit  loquem.  Grotius)— 
of  course,  only  in  his  dream.  Cf.  Matt. 
L  20;  ii.  12.  Probably  "  appeared*'  is  the 
equivalent  of  «'reyealed  Himself.**    BShr] 
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tqr  nlgbt;  and  CM  nl4,  Aikwliat  X  Cball 
glTe  thM  [cf.  Matt,  vii  7.  This  was  the 
answer  to  the  sacrifioes.  The  night  was 
probabW  that  which  followed  the  last  day 
pn  which  they  were  offered  (ver.  15).] 
.  Ver.  6.— And  Mlonum  said,  Tlum  liail 
shewed  unto  [Heb.  wrought  with]  thy  ser- 
vant Dayld  my  Mher  great  mercy  [rnarg.* 
favour]  aooordlng  as  he  walked  1)efore  thee 
In  tmUi,  and  In  rlghteonsness,  and  in  up- 
rightness of  heart  with  thee  [ot  2  Kings 
XX.  8,  where  Hezekiah  uses  much  the  same 
langoage  of  himself.  Also  oh.  xi.  4] ,  and 
thou  hast  kept  for  him  this  great  kindness 
[Heb.  favour  ;  same  word  as  above.  David 
himself  had  regarded  this  as  a  singular 
mercy  (eh.  L  48)1,  that  thon  hast  given  him 
a  son  to  sit  (H^.  $itting]  upon  his  throne, 
as  It  is  this  day.  [Same  expression  Dent. 
tL  24 ;  yiii.  18 ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  8. ;  Szra 
ix.  7.] 

Ver.  7.—  And  noiw,  0  Locd  my  Ctod,  thorn 
hast  made  thy  servant  king  Instead  of 
David  my  futher;  and  I  am  hat  [Heb.  and 
J  .  .  .  ]  a  Uttle  tihlld :  [These  words  are 
general^  understood  as  indicating  Solo- 
mon's hmnilii^  rather  than  his  sge.  No 
doubt,  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the 
expression,  which  manifestly  is  not  to  be 
taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre  ;  at  ihe  same  time 
it  is  questionable  whether  snoL  words  would 
be  used  of  himself  by  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  which  Solomon  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  Seeonoh.ii.  2,andxii. 
8]  I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  come  In. 
[The  same  phrase  is  found  in  the  Penta- 
touoh,  Deui  xxviiL  6 ;  xxxi  2.  Also  in  1 
Sam.  xviii  18  ;  2  Sam^  iii.  25  ;  Ps.  cxxi  8. 
It  is  the  formula  for  expressing  behaviour, 
conduct,  the  outward  life  of  man.] 

Ver.  8.— And  thy  servant  is  in  the  midst 
of  thy  people  whitih  thou  hast  tihosen  [see 
Deut.  vii  6] ,  a  great  people,  that  cannot  he 
numbered  nor  ooonted  for  mnltitade.  [The 
promises  of  Oen.  xiii.  16 ;  xv.  5,  lived  in  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  the  Jews,  and  were 
doubtless  the  oii^nal  of  this  expression.  Cf. 
also  Num.  xxiii.  10.] 

Ver.  9.— Oive  thsMfoire  thy  servant  an 
understanding  [Heb.  hearing.  Cf.  ver.  11 
(Heb.  **to  hear  judgment'*)  The  idea  is 
not  docility,  as  ^e  Vulg.  {cor  docile),  but 
discrimina^on,  ^ene^tion.  Ct  2  Sam. 
xiv.  17  (Qeb.) ;  Ph^,  i  9,  10  (nuirg.)]  heart 
[i.e. ,  a  ]ud|fiial  mind.  The  *'  hearing  heart " 
was  desired,  not  that  ^t  mig^t  **  give  heed 
to  the  law  ^'  (Keil),  but  to  qbalify  him]  to 
judge  thy  peo^  [llie  Hebrew  king,  like  most 
ancient  monarohs,  was  supreme  iudg^  as 
well  as  governor  (*•  prince  and  judged  Exod. 
ii.  14 ;  and  cf.  Exod.  xviii  16).  The  Jews 
desired  a  king  that  he  might  jud^c  them 
(1  Sam.  viii.  5).    Theij:  fibers  f»  far  ^ad 


been  purely  *' Judges  *' (D^tDpb^;  compare 
the  Carthaginian  name,  itiffetet,)  When 
th^  desired  one  who  should  Ukd  their 
armies,  they  still  put  his  judicial  functions 
in  the  first  place  {loc.  eit,  ver.  20).  And 
what  were  the  duties  of  a  king  in  this 
respect,  Absalom's  words  (2  Sam.  xv.  4) 
show.  In  vers.  16—28  we  see  Solomon  sit- 
ting as  Chief  Justice] ,  that  I  may  dlsoem 
between  good  and  had  [i.e,,  right  and 
wrong,  true  and  false ;  cf.  Heb.  v.  14) :  for 
who  Is  lOde  to  judge  this  thy  so  great 
[Heb.  heavy, i,e,,nxaneTOXiB;  ynn'gaxe graves 
areget]  a  people.  [The  number  of  Uie 
Israelites  at  this  period  is  referred  to  in  ch. 
iv.  20.] 

Ver.  10.— And  the  speech  [Heb.  thing; 
same  word  as  below]  pleased  the  Lord,  that 
Solomon  had  asked  this  thing.  [Thoughina 
dream  the  judgment  and  will  were  not  sus- 
pended. Our  dreams  accord  with  our  waking 
thoughts.  This  would  have  been  Solomon's 
choice  at  any  time.] 

Ver.  11.— And  CkKl  said  unto  him.  Because 
thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not 
asked  for  thyself  long  Ufs  [Heb.  many 
day$] ;  neither  hast  asked  ridies  for  thyselt 
nor  hast  asked  the  life  [i.e.,  destruction  in 
battle]  of  thine  enemies  [not  so  much 
personal  enemies,  like  Hadad  and  Bezon, 
(Bawlinson)  as  military  foes.  The  mean* 
ing  is  explained  by  the  corresponding 
word,  "honour"  (TliJ  glory)  in  ver.  18]; 
hut  hast  asked  [The  word  is  repeated, 
according  to  Hebrew  usage,  now  for  the  sixth 
time]  far  thyself  understanding  to  dlsoem 
[Heb.  hear ;  see  on  ver.  9]  judgment , 

Ver.  12.— Behold,  I  have  done  aooordlng 
to  thy  words  [i,e. ,  granted  thy  prayer,  as  the 
next  words  show] :  lo  [Heb.  behold:]  I  have 
given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understanding 
heart,  so  that  there  was  none  like  thee  he- 
fore  thee,  neither  after  thee  shaU  any  arise 
like  unto  thee.  [Cf .  1  Chron.  xxix.  25 ;  2 
Chron.  ix.  22.  But  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
strict the  reference  to  kings  and  princes.] 

Ver.  18.— And  I  have  also  given  thee  that 
which  thou  hast  not  asked,  both  riches  and 
honour  [Heb.  glory'] ;  so  that  there  shaU  not 
he  any  among  the  kings  Uke  unto  thee  all 
thydayik 

Ver.  14.— And  If  thou  wUt  walk  In  my 
ways,  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  oom- 
mandments,  as  thy  futher  David  did  walk 
[ver.  6  ;  xv.  4.  This  is  the  Divine  confirm- 
ation of  David*s  words  to  his  son  (ch.  ii.  8, 4) 
and  of  the  son*s  description  of  his  father's 
piety  (ver.  6  fupra)] ,  then  I  will  lengthen 
thy  $a3rs  [Solomon's  days  were  not  of  an 
nnui|uid  liength,  as  he  can  hard!  v  have  been 
more  tlian  sixty  (if  so  much),  although 
^^^^  |i?,l    (<4.«  xif  i\  f\  the  time  of  his 
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decease.    Bat  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition (ch.  3d.  9—12). 

Yer.  15.— And  Solomon  ainOn ;  and,  he- 
]i61d,  it  was  a  dream  [That  is  to  say,  this 
passed  while  Solomon  slept ;  hot  it  was  more 
than  a  dream.  The  same  words  axe  used 
of  Pharaoh  (Qen.  zli.  7)  when  God  showed 
him  what  He  was  abont  to  do  (vers.  25,  28, 
et  eh.  zl.  8),  and  this  was  snoh  a  dream  to 
Pharaoh's  and  as  Joseph's  (MaU.  i  20 ;  iL 
19).  It  was  a  dream,  <.«.,  in  which  a  Dirine 
revelation  was  made  to  him.  Wordsw.  refers 
to  Solomon's  words,  **  I  sleep,  bnt  fiNf  heart 
waheth*' jCaxki.  v.  2),  and  "He  giveth  to  his 
beloYed  (Jedidiah)  in  sleep  "  (Ps.  ozzvii  2)] . 
And  he  came  to  Jtensaltm,  and  stood  btftara 


the  ark  of  the  eorsaant  [the  other  sanctn* 
ary  of  that  period  (2  Sam.  vi  17 ;  1  Ghron. 
zri  87-^)]  and  ofTered  np  bnmt  ofTerlngi 
[probably  in  oontinnation  of  the  sacrifices 
of  Gibeon,  ver.  4] ,  and  offered  peaoe  oflte^ 
iaci  [in  testimony  of  his  thanl[falness  for 
the  signal  fayoor  recently  yonohsafed  to 
him]  and  made  a  flMUit  [lit.,  a  drinking t 
After  the  example  of  David,  1  Chron.  xvi.  8. 
Gf .  1  Kings  viiL  65.  It  was  not  exclusively 
a  iynwosium.  The  flesh  of  the  animaltf 
offenred  in  sacrifice  was  eaten  by  the  wor^ 
shipperB  and  their  guests  (Ley.  vii  15,  81 ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  16 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  18).  This  was 
"*  a  sacrificial  meal  of  the  D^p^^  "  (Keil)« 
See  on  oh.  yiiL  68]  to  allldf  mfantfc 


HOMILETICS. 

Yer.  Sn^The  Chaee  cMd  Place  of  Love.  **  And  Solomon  lovod  the  Loird,  walk< 
ing  in  all  the  statutes  of  David  his  fiftther,  only  .  •  ,  •  he  saorifioed,"  Ae. 

Of  how  msaiy  men^  as  well  as  of  the  wisest  of  men,  tdaj  some  suoh  words  be  used* 
Of  some  few  it  may  perhaps  be  averred  that  they  have  loved  the  Lord  **  with  a  per^ 
feet  hear^"  of  fewer  still,  if  any,  that  thev  have  loved  Him  with  all  the  heart,  and 
aQ  the  mmd,  and  all  the  soul,  and  all  the  strength.  But  in  the  case  of  most,  a 
qualifying  clause  must  be  added,  an  **  ofihiJ*  Along  with  sinoere  piety,  with  devoul 
love  to  Him  who  first  loved  us,  how  often  are  there  found  impei&iotions,  infir- 
mities, sins.  Sometimes,  e.g.,  the  loved  is  tinged  with  superstition,  as  in  the  case  of 
St.  Theresa,  Lacordaire,  and  many  Bomanists ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Calvin 
and  many  Protestants,  it  is  marked  by  harshness  and  intolerance ;  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sohleiermaoher  and  Bunseui  it  is  infected  with  rationalism.  The  lovey 
that  is  to  say,  is  not  without  alloy ;  it  is  not  the  pore  refined  gold.  In  some  of  Um 
blessed  saints  we  find  narrowness  and  bigotry,  in  others  fanaticism ;  in  others,  agaiUi 
Pharisaism  and  presumption.  Now  all  these  *'  love  the  Lord  ....  only  .  .  .  .' 
But  observe.  S<uomon  was  loved  of  God ;  blessed,  enriched,  and  prospered  of  Godi 
despite  this  *'  only ;"  notwithstanding,  i.6.,  that  his  sacrifice  and  service  were  marked 
by  unperfection.    Hence  learn — 

L  That  God  lovbs  those  who  i.ovb  Hdc,  dbspitb  thbib  dcpbrfbcitions.  Of 
course  God  loves  men  who  do  not  love  Him.  **  God  commendeth  His  love  towards 
OS  in  that  while  we  were  yet  wmers,"  Ac.  We  often  say  to  children,  '*  God  doesn't 
love  vou  when  you  are  naughty,"  but  this  is  vicious  theology.  If  this  were  so,  there 
had  been  no  hffge  for  our  world.  But  He  is  good  to  the  xmthankful  and  eviL  Yesi 
the  love  must  begin  with  God.  **  We  love  Him  because  Hefiret  loved  us.*'  And 
the  love  that  bore  with  our  sinst  in  the  days  of  our  impenitencernow  bears  also  with 
our  infirmities  and  ignorances.  Neither  superstition  nor  narvownew  nor  fuiaticism 
*'nor  any  other  creature  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,'*  &C. 

n.  That  God  foboives  thosb  who  lovb  Him,  NorwiTHSTAMDiMa  tBant  infib^ 
MTTiES.  It  is  not  meant  here  that  our  love  can  make  any  atonement  or  reparation 
for  our  sins.  We  know  of  no  merits  or  mediation  but  His.  *'  Your  sins  are  for' 
given  you  for  Hie  nam^e  edkeJ*  But  where  there  is  love,  there  is  forgiveness 
(L3ike  vii.  47).  Why,  love  involves  penitence  and  £uth,  and  ensures  obedience^ 
(Observe  the  next  words,  *' Walking  m  all  the  statutes,"  &o.)  Thus,  the  three 
conditions  of  forgiveness  are  all  comprehended  in  love. 

IIL  That  God  will  bboxitb  thosb  who  lovb  Hdt,  dbsfitb  thbib  ignobamcbs. 
The  gate  of  heaven  is  never  shut  against  love,  and  only  love  will  open  it 

M  O  merchant,  at  heaven's  gate,  for  heavenly  ware 
Love  is  the  ouly  coin  that  passes  there." 

It  must  be  so,  for  **  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love." 
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IT.  That  wb  ouoht  to  loye  those  who  loyb  GtoD,  dbspitb  theib  ignorances, 
INFIBMITIES,  AND  DfPSBrBOTiONS.  If  the  Etomal  Love  overlooks  onr  ^  only^^*  surely 
we  ought  to  overlook  the  *'  onh/^  of  others.  We  mav  regret  their  views,  we  may 
think  them  unsound  in  the  DaSth,  we  may  lament  tneir  superstition,  their  lack  of 
**  sweetness  and  light,"  their  vulgarity,  or  finnatioism,  but  if  God  loves  them,  and 
receives  tiiem  notwithstanding,  what  right  have  we  to  do  otherwise?  If  they  love 
our  Lord,  then  they  are  entitled  to  our  love.  '*  Grace  be  unto  all  them  that  loce 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sinoerily."  We  find,  consequentLy,  in  the  religion  both 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  ^ew — 

y.  That  love  is  evebtthino.  It  is  1.  The  fulfiUing  of  the  law  (Bom.  xiii.  a 
10 ;  Matt  xxiL  87—40).  We  cannot  break  the  law  if  we  love.  ^^Hahe  caritcUem  etfao 
quicquid  vi$t**  said  St  Augustine.  2.  The  stamp  and  ual  royaX  of  the  Chrietiam^ 
*'  He  that  loveth,  is  bom  of  God."  *'By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love,*'  &o.  It  has  been  said,  **  PecUte  at  quod  theologwmfacit" 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  heart  makes  the  Chrietian.  8.  The  glory  of  the  man. 
It  was  the  greatest  eloiy  of  Solomon.  The  highest  praise  recorded  of  him  is,  not 
tiMrir  "he  was  wiser  than  all  men  * '  (ch.  iv.  81),  nor  yet  tuat  he  **  exceeded  all  the  kings 
0£tbe  earth  for  riches  and  wisdom"  (ch.  z.  88),  but  that  he  loved  the  Lord.  ^'The 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  a  man  is  that  he  loves  God.*'  Solomon  in  all  his 
glocy  is  not  greater  than  the  poorest  of  the  saints.  4.  The  one  thing  needful.  The 
one  thing  God  demands  is  the  hsa/rt.  (Adelaide  Procter's  beautiful  poem,  *'  CH/ve  me 
thy  hea/rtf*  affords  a  fine  illustration  here.)  It  is  the  mainspring  of  the  man.  The 
life  depends  on  the  heart.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  Boman 
Cathohos  were  commanded  to  attend  Church  under  pains  and  penalties,  some  of 
their  leaders  applied  to  the  Pope  for  c^dance.  **  Let  the  Catholics  of  England," 
was  the  astute  reply,  ''give  me  their  hearts,  and  the  Queen  may  do  what  she  likes 
with  the  rest." 

Vers.  5 — ^15. — Oo^e  Gifts  and  Solomon^s  Choice.  ^  And  Gk>d  said.  Ask  what 
I  shall  give  thee,"  kc.  *'  Happy  Solomon  t "  we  exclaim,  as  we  read  these 
words.  He  had  all  that  ea/rtk  could  give  already — ^^outh,  wealth,  prosperity, 
glory,  greatness.  He  stood  already  on  the  topmost  pmnacle  of  human  felidly. 
And  now  Heaven  offers  him  his  choice  of  blessings ;  now  the  treasure-house  of  the 
infinite  God  is  opened,  and  he  is  bidden  to  take  what  he  wilL  Behold  the  fiavourite 
of  Heaven  1  It  is  indeed  true  **  there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after 
thee  shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee  "  (ver.  12).  But  stay!  Solomon's  is  not  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  If  we  have  not  his  temporal  advantages,  we  may  share  his 
spiritual  blessings.  For  to  us— to  all,  that  is,  who,  like  Solomon,  **  love  the  Lord  " 
— does  the  same  voice  speak,  sajdn«^,  *' Ask  what  I  shall  ^vethee."  Yes;  He  who 
spake  to  this  new-crowned  king  m  me  night  visions  hath  m  these  last  days  i^ken 
unto  us  by  His  Son,  saying,  *'  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  ^ou."    Let  us  consider — 

I.  Like  Solomon,  we  are  commanded  to  ask.  It  is  not  that  we  are  per- 
mitted so  to  do :  it  is  made  a  positive  duty.  If  we  do  not  ask,  we  sin.  *'  Ask,'' 
**  seek,"  **  knock  " — these  are  the  ii^'unctions  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  Asking  is 
an  essential  part  of  our  religion.    **  Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath." 

IL  Like  Solomon,  we  have  but  to  ask,  and  €k>D  wnx  give.  Solomon  was 
not  a  favourite  of  Heaven.  God  has  no  favourites — that  would  aigue  imperfection 
in  the  Deily.  **  Every  one  that  asketh  reoeiveth,"  Ac.  **  Whosoever  shall  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord,^' &c.  **  If  any  o/ you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  .  .  . 
and  it  shall  be  given  him."  If  we  have  not  wisdom,  blessing,  pardon,  peace,  it  is 
all  for  want  of  asking.  God  is  *'  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray."  And  observe 
here :  we  are  commanded  to  ask,  and  God  is  sure  to  give,  because  He  loves  to 
^ve ;  it  is  His  nature  and  property  to  give.  Not  only  (as  has  been  beautifully  said) 
is  "  the  greatest  Being  in  tne  world  the  greatest  giver,"  but  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  His  perfections  to  give.  We  often  say  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive,'' but  God  acts  on  this  principle,  ft  is  the  nature  of  man  to  take.  The  first 
lesson  the  child  learns  is  to  grasp.  Covetousness,  the  desire  to  have,  is  a  part  of 
our  being.     It  is  a  part  of  His  being  to  desire  to  impark    He  abhors  a  vacuum. 
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III.  LixB  Abaz,  many  sat,  "  I  WILL  NOT  ASK."  Thov  will  not  belieye  in  the 
wonderful  charity  of  God.  To  some  it  seems  too  good  to  be  troe.  But  many  have 
no  room  lor  God's  gifts.  Their  heart  is  fall  already.  **No  room  for  Him  in  the  inn." 

IV.  LsKR  Solomon,  let  us  ask  thb  best  gifts.  That  is  an  instmotiye  fabl« 
which  tells  how  Hercules,  on  attaining  manhood,  went  out  into  solitude,  and  sitting 
down  there,  deliberated  long  and  anxiously  with  himself  which  of  the  two  ways 
before  him  it  were  better  to  take—the  way  of  pleasure,  or  the  way  of  virtue.  Such 
a  crisis,  involving  such  a  choice,  happens  in  every  life.  Solomon  must  now  make 
his  choice,  and  it  really  lies  between  pleasure  and  duty,  between  temporal  and 
eternal  blessinga  He  may  choose  glory,  wealth,  renown — in  a  word,  earthly 
pleasure  and  prosperity —or  he  may  choose  character,  wisdom,  goodness ;  in  other 
Words,  heavenly  and  abiding  treasure.  We  know  which  he  chose.  So  each  one 
of  us  has  to  choose  in  turn  between  the  showy  and  the  solid,  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower,  between  God  and  Mammon. 

**  Onoe  to  every  man  and  nation,  comes  the  moment  to  decide 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side. 

Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside. 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  erooified.*' 

Y.  If,  ukb  Solomon,  wb  choose  the  best  gifts,  the  othbb  and  infebiob 
BLESSINGS  ABE  THBOWN  IN  WITH  THEM.  Consider:  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom 
because  he  asked  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  weallh  because  he  did  not 
ask  for  it.  His  choice  of  the  higher  showed  he  was  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
lower.  The  gifts  men  covet  most,  viz.,  *'  riches  and  honour,"  are  of  so  Uttle  account 
with  God  that  He  adds  them  as  a  majce- weight.  Just  as  when  we  buy  a  jewel  the 
case  is  thrown  in  as  part  of  the  purchase,  so  those  who  choose  the  better  part  receive 
at  the  same  time  all  that  is  necessary  for  them.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  he  added  unto  yoa."  And 
here  again  observe,  that  not  only  is  it  God*s  nature  to  give,  but  to  give  **  exceeding 
abundantly,  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think."  He  is  **  wont  to  do  more  than  either 
we  desire  or  deserve."  Thus  the  disciples  asked  for  a  form  of  prayer  (Luke  xL  1). 
Our  blessed  Lord  gave  them  their  desue,  and  gave  at  the  same  time  what  they 
never  dreamed  of  asking  for — some  precious  dmctions  as  to  the  spirit  of  prajrer, 
as  to  perseverance  in  prayer,  dec.  (ib.  vers.  5 — 18).  The  same  idea  is  embodied  m  a 
stanza  of  Wordsworth's — 

*'  I  knelt  before  Thy  gradous  throne. 

And  asked  for  peace  with  suppliant  knee ; 
And  peace  was  given ;  not  peace  alonef 
But  love  and  joy  and  ecstasy .** 

It  was  in  the  night  visions  that  God  spoke  to  Solomon.  It  is  in  no  dream,  no 
vision,  but  in  His  own  written  word.  He  si^  to  us,  "  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee.^* 
Which  shall  we  imitate,  Solomon  or  Ahaz ?  Shall  we  have  all  or  none?  But  it 
may  be  said,  Solomon's  wisdom  did  him  no  ^at  service  affcer  alL  His  prayer  did 
not  keep  him  from  £edling.  But  why  was  this  ?  It  was  just  because  he  ceased  to 
care  for  wisdom  and  pie^,  and  ceased  to  ask  for  it.  Learn,  then,  in  conclusion — 
YI.  If,  LIKE  Solomon,  wb  cease  to  covet  the  best  gifts,  and  cabs  only 

FOB  THE  LOWEB,  WE  SHALL  CEBTAINLT  LOSE  THE  FOBMEB,  AND  MAT  POSSIBLY  LOSE 

BOTH.  So  that  Solomon's  prayer  may  teach  ns  this  last  lesson,  that  '*  men  ought 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  feunt."  Tes,  it  seems,  as  we  think  of  the  beginning  and 
then  of  the  end  of  this  puissant  prince — ^it  seems  as  if  his  father's  last  words  must 
have  been  prophetic — ^''If  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  thee;  but  if  thou 
forsake  him,  he  will  oast  thee  o£f  for  ever"  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9) ;  and  Solomon's 
fiJl  solemnly  echoes  and  emphasizes  tiie  words  which  follow— 0  that  he  had  laid 
them  to  heart  t— *'  Take  heed  now  "  (ver.  10). 
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HOMILIES  BT  YABIOUS  AUTH0B8. 

VerB,  8—16;  iv.  t— 84. — The  prayer  of  Solomon  and  it$  fulfilment  "Ask 
what  I  Bhall  give  thee.'' 

Thb  fratbb  of  Bolomon  is  thb  ttvb  of  ntuB  FKATBB.  We  learn  from  it  (1) 
The  power  of  prayer;  (2)  The  eonditioD  on  which  it  is  granted;  (8)  Its  resnlt. 

I.  Thb  Powbb.  **I^yer,'*  said  Adc^^e  Monod,  "sets  in  motion  the  whole  ' 
power  of  Qody  The  words  of  God  to  Bolomon  show  nt  this  Almighty  power, 
placing  itself,  as  it  were,  at  the  disposition  of  human  weakness.  When  the  Son  of  God 
came  to  earth,  taking  npon  Himself  our  frail  humanity,  that  He  might  perfecUjr 
sympathize  with  aU  its  woes,  He  spoke  in  the  same  way  to  the  poor  hlind  Barti- 
msus :  "  What  wilt  thon  that  I  should  do  unto  thee  9  "  (Mark  x.  51).  Before  going 
back  to  heaven  He  addressed  the  same  language  to  His  disciples :  "  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  ash  the  Father  in  mynamet  He  will  give  it  you"  (John  xvi.  28).  Let  tiB  then 
ask  all  that  we  need  witl^  holy  boldness,  for  it  is  God  Himself  ^dio  bids  us  do  so. 
Like  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son,  He  always  comes  to  meet  us.  Our  hopes  and 
desires  can  never  be  so  lai^e  as  His  promises.  We  truly  honour  Him  when  we  make 
His  love  the  measure  of  our  trust. 

II.  Thb  conditions  on  which  oub  pbatbbs  abb  obantbd  abb:  (a)  Full  trust  in 
this  infinite  love,  and  grateful  remembrance  of  &vours  received:  "Thou  hast 
showed  unto  David  my  mther  W^osA  mercy  ....  and  hast  given  him  a  son  to  sit 
on  his  throne**  (ver.  6).  (b)  The  consciousness  of  our  own  helplessness  and 
weakness :  "  J  ani  hut  as  a  little  ohildt  and  know  not  how  to  ao  out  or  eome  in** 
(ver.  7).  (o)  The  precedence  given  to  spiritual  over  temj^rai  gifts :  "  (Hve  thy 
servant  am  wndersUmdmg  heart "  (ver.  9).  Prayer  is  not  intended  to  bring  to  us 
at  once  all  material  prosperity.  Such  an  answer  to  prayer  might  be  often  iigurious, 
hardening  the  heart,  and  depriving  us  of  the  salutaiy  discipline  of  trial.  If  the 
thing  we  sought  beyond  all  else  was  material  prosperi^,  we  should  be  mere  mer* 
oenaries.  VTe  are  alwavs  heard,  but  not  alwim  in  the  way  we  desire,  so  &r  as  our 
earthly  life  is  concemeo.  But  when  we  ask  oi  God  a  new  and  understanding  heart, 
we  are  asking  that  which  He  is  pledged  to  grant,  for  it  is  written :  "  If  any  man  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  Uberally  and  upbraidetii  not." 

III.  Thb  bbsult  of  thb  pbatbb  of  Solomon  was  not  only  the  spiritual  grace  he 
sought,  but  also  the  prosperi^  and  glpiy  of  his  reign.  "  I  have  also  given  thee 
that  which  thou  hast  not  asked  "  (ver.  18).  There  is  a  general  am>lication  bolh  to 
individuals  and  nations  of  the  woras  of  Christ :  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you"  (Afatt  vi.  88), 
with  the  exception  of  afiUctions,  which  may  be  necessary  as  discipline;  and  on  the 
condition  that  we  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  (ver.  14),  for  the  merc^  of  God, 
free  as  it  is,  is  still  bound  up  with  His  holiness,  and  cannot  suffer  the  violation  of 
His  laws.— £.  db  P. 

Vers.  5 — 16.— il  wise  prayer,  Gibeon,  the  scene  of  this  incident,  was  one  of 
the  "  hif^h  places  **  of  the  land*  Worship  in  high  places  had  been  forbidden.  Law 
against  it  not  rigidly  enforced  until  the  place  was  chosen  "  where  the  Lord  would 
cause  his  name  to  dwell.**  That  Solomon's  act  in  sacrificing  at  Gibeon  was  no^ 
condemned  is  proved  by  his  being  &voured  with  this  direct  Divine  communication. 
Every  scene  of  real  worship  may  hecome  the  scene  of  special  Divine  manifestation. 
"  The  Lord  appeared  unto  Solomox^  in  a  dream  of  the  night.**  Whatever  our  theory 
of  these  dreams  of  the  olden  times,  it  was  evidently  an  articulate  and  intelligible 
Divine  communication  that  Solomon  had,  ^d  his  spirit  was  intenselv  active.  His 
choice  of  wisdom  rather  than  riches,  Ac,  was  an  act  of  judgment,  a  decision  of  the 
will,  and  therefore  indicative  of  moral  character.  The  whole  spirit  of  his  prayer 
most  honourable  to  him.  The  prayer  is,  in  a  sense,  answered  before  it  is  presented. 
Every  holy  yearning  of  the  pious  soul  contains  within  itself  the  {dedge  of  its  own 
fulfilment. 

I.  Thb  katubb  of  tbub  wisdom.    A  power  of  moral  discernment.    "An  under- 
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standing  heart  to  jndge,"  dec.  This  was  the  yixtae  of  Solomon's  prayer— it  craved 
a  moral  rather  than  mere  circumstantial,  or  even  intellectaalt  endowment  He 
had  tiie  wisdom  of  the  man  of  science,  the  ''minute  philosopher"  (see  chap.  iv. 
8S).  But  higher  wisdom  was  wanted  lor  higher  work— for  guiding  and 
governing  the  people— and  this  is  what  he  pra^red  ibr.  Little  trace  in  Solomon  of 
the  pure,  ttarveBi  spirit  of  devotion  that  flowed  in  his  £Etther  David.  The  yearning 
of  David*s  heart  was  not  so  much  for  wisdom  as  for  holiness.  But  Solomon  has 
a  loffcy  ideal  of  kingly  rule  hefore  him,  and  this  is  how  he  seeks  to  realiEe  it. 

1.  Wisdom  is  a  prcustical  quiUity ;  not  merelv  theoretical ;  consists  less  in  true  ideas 
than  in  the  ability  to  embodv  them  in  a  real  and  hving  form ;  not  knowledge  or 
insight,  but  power  to  turn  what  is  known  and  understood  to  highest  account.  In 
common  affiurs  of  life*-in  matters  of  business,  science,  art — how  many  clever 
theoretical  men  are  there  whose  cleverness  never  takes  a  tangible,  practical  form  I 
You  can  point  to  nothing  that  they  have  ever  dons  as  a  worthy  expression  of  their 
native  capacity.  Only  in  a  auahfied  sense  are  such  men  "  wise."  How  much  more 
in  the  higher  sphtt«  of  moral  and  religious  life.  Here  also  a  science  and  an  art,  the 
ideal  and  the  praoticaL  Wisdom  is  the  combination  of  the  two.  It  is  thought  and 
it  is  life — the  science  <^  spiritual  truth  aud  reality  married  to  the  divine  art  of  living 
under  the  influence  of  what  is  real  and  true. 

2.  Wiidom  deals  with  tho$e  eternal  prineiple$  that  underlie  the  eurfaee  op* 
pearaneee  of  Ufe.  The  judgment  of  Solomon  in  the  dispute  between  the  two 
women  about  the  child  (verse  16  to  end)  is  suggestive  here.  Its  peculiarity  is,  that 
instead  of  trusting  to  appearances  to  decide  the  doubt,  he  leaves  we  decision  to  the 
deep  instinct  of  uie  mother's  nature,  ue.^  his  wisdom  is  seen  in  calling  to  its  aid  a 
principle  profounder  and  less  fallible  than  itsell  Apply  this  to  the  higher  conduct 
of  lifo.  We  want  sometlung  more  reliable  than  our  own  observation  or  reason  as 
aguide.  ^*  The  foar  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Lay  hold  on  God«^ 
VT^iik  by  £dth.    Let  there  be  a  divine  element  in  your  lifo : 

**  There  is  more  wisdom  in  a  whisper'd  prayer 
Than  in  the  ancient  lore  of  all  the  schools.*' 

How  great  the  wisdom  of  him  whose  whole  daily  lifo  is  a  heaven-ascending  prayer! 

U.  Thb  DivnvB  OBioiN  OF  WISDOM.  **  Ask  wnat  I  shall  give  thee."  God  is  the 
infinite  Fount  of  Wisdom,  and  He  '*  gives'*  from  His  exhaustiess  fulness.  '*  The 
Father  of  Lights.**  What  a  world  of  wonders  is  the  book  of  Nature  I  What  creative 
thought,  constructive  skill,  wise  adaptation  are  here  1  A  worid  of  profounder 
wonders  is  the  Book  of  Truth.  *'  0  the  depth  of  the  riches,"  &c.  But  this  is 
revelation  ;  we  have  to  think  of  immartation.  God  will  gwe  wisdom.  *'  Ask  what 
I  shall  give  thee."  *'  If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God,"  Ac.  All  true 
light  that  guides  man  in  any  right  path  is  His  gift.  Most  of  all  those  right 
thoughts,  high  aspirations,  hol^r  energies,  which  are  the  very  life  of  men.  Man 
can  only  diecloee  his  mental  riches.  The  philosopher  cannot  "give"  the  rustic 
wisdom,  nor  the  father  or  teacher  the  child.  God  sheds  the  Ught  of  His  Spirit 
into  the  soul.    *'  If  ye  being  evil,"  &c 

III.  Thb  abundant  bbwabd  of  wisdom.  **  And  I  have  also  given  thee,"  dec. 
(ver.  18).  God's  beneficence  exceeds  the  expectations  of  His  children.  **Able 
to  do  exceeding  abundantiy,"  &o.  (Eph.  iii.  20).  **Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  &c.  (Matt  vi  88).  -W. 

Ver.  6.— Sebmon  fob  Childbbn.  WaUvngfor  OoWe  voice.  Little  children  are 
sometimes  intended  to  do  g^t  things.  God  nas  a  spedal  place  for  everyone  to  filL 
Sometimes  the  child  who  is  least  thought  of  in  the  home  or  in  the  class  is  to  have 
the  noblest  destiny.  Two  brothers  once  lived  in  the  same  tent.  One  was  brave 
and  manly,  a  great  hunter,  and  a  popular,  generous  man,  but  his  younger  and 
foebler  brother,  Jacob,  became  greater  than  he.  In  Jesse's  fomily  at  Bethlehem 
there  were  young  men,  tall,  comely,  and  heroic,  yet  their  shepherd  brother,  whom 
they  despised,  was  chosen  to  be  their  king. ,  Now  in  David's  own  £unily  God  made 
His  choice ;  and  overlooking  the  tt^autiiul  Atusalom,  and  the  ambitious  Adongah^ 
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be  seleoted  Solomon,  their  yonngeBt  and  gentlest  brother,  to  be  king  over  one  of  the 
richest  kingdoms  in  the  worid,  and  to  rale  His  own  people  in  the  time  of  their 
greatest  prosperity.  It  may  be  that  some  lads  here,  who  are  little  thought  of,  may 
become  the  leaders  of  a  nation  to  a  nobler  life,  the  teachers  of  their  age,  to  whom 
the  world  will  gladly  listen.  But  whatever  sphere  you  have  to  fill,  you  will  only 
be  ready  to  fill  it  well  when  you  begin,  as  Solomon  began  his  reign,  by  listening  to 
the  voice  of  God.  This  was  the  most  interesting  part  of  Solomon's  Ufe.  He  was 
now  at  his  best  Ascending  his  father's  throne,  he  was  conscious  of  his  responsi- 
bility, and  asked  God  to  give  him  wisdom  (James  L  6,  6).  In  jonih  our  future  is 
genenJly  decided.  If  we  ^o  wrong  then,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  set  right.  An  injury 
one  to  a  Uving  thing  durmg  its  growing  time  is  irreparable.  The  man  who  was 
crippled  when  he  was  a  child,  the  tree  blasted  when  it  was  a  sapling,  cannot  by  any 
subsequent  care  be  made  straight  and  whole.  Solomon,  however,  started  well — 
going  up  to  the  ancient  tabernacle  in  CKbeon,  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  Lord. 

Let  us  see  wluU  prwa/raHon  Solomon  had  for  the  d/reamn  nK>ken  of  here.  Many 
a  child  says,  *'  I  wish  God  would  come  to  me,  and  tell  me  I  might  ask  for  what- 
ever I  liked.  I  often  say  xny  prayers,  but  God  does  not  seem  real  to  me.  I  never 
see  Him  or  hear  Him."  xon  will  not  see  Him  as  did  Solomon,  nor  hear  Him  as 
did  SamueL  But  you  may  feel  Him  in  your  thoughts — in  the  prompting  to  do 
right,  or  to  speak  the  troth  when  doing  tms  may  get  you  into  trouble ;  and  in  the 
relief  and  rest  you  know  after  telling  God  about  the  sorrow  you  have.  [Quote  part 
of  Faber's  hymn :  **  Dear  Jesus,  ever  at  my  side."  Tell  some  story  of  a  child  who 
has  found  help,  relief^  and  rest  in  pn^er.  This  will  bring  the  old  story  of  Solomon 
near  to  the  experience  of  children  J 
Three  things  prepared  Solomon  for  listening  to  God. 

I.  Solomon  had  comb  fbok  wobship.  Describe  the  old  tabernacle,  now  pitched 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Gibeon ;  the  coming  of  the  procession  of  nobles,  soldiers, 
priests,  Ac.,  to  the  sacred  festival ;  the  offering  of  the  thousand  victims ;  the  song  of 
praise,  the  united  prayers,  Ac.  This  worsmp  prepared  the  young  kix^  for  his 
dream.  Children  go  to  Sunday  schools  who  are  seldom  found  in  Goas  house. 
Trace  the  lads  and  girls  leaving  the  senior  classes  to  spend  their  Sundays  in  pleasure 
and  sin — ^their  forced  merriment,  their  aching  hearts.  Trying  to  forget  God,  tiiey 
are  not  prepared  to  see  Him  as  Solomon  did.  Contrast  witii  this  the  day  spent  in 
worship.  The  children  whose  hearts  are  uplifted  by  son^  of  praise,  who  have  been 
hearing  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  who  have  been  remmded  of  those  who  knew 
the  Lord,  are  prepared  to  say,  as  Samuel  said,  '*  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
hearethl" 

II.  Solomon  was  alonb  with  Gk>D.  The  crowd  had  dispersed.  The  shouts, 
and  songs,  and  music  were  silent.  The  stars  shone  down  on  the  camp,  and  in  his 
own  royal  tent  the  young  king  had  retired  to  rest.  As  he  slept  he  dreamed,  and  a 
happy  night  followed  a  holy  day.  Dreams  were  often  used  by  God  in  olden  days. 
Give  examples.  These  were  overruled,  but  they  were  naturaL  A  dream  is  the 
product  of  familiar  thouffhts.  Boys  don't  dream  of  protoplasm,  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  but  of  cricket,  lessons,  companions,  Ac.  The  elements  of  a  dream  are  in 
the  mind  before  sleep ;  e.g.^  the  Midianitish  soldier  dreamt  of  a  barley  cake,  which 
was  his  ordinary  food ;  the  Egyptian  butler,  of  Pharaoh*s  cup ;  the  baker,  of  his 
white  baskets  of  bakemeats,  &c.  So  Solomon  had  been  thinking  about  his  kingdom — 
the  greatness  of  his  father,  the  overruling  providence  of  God ;  he  had  been  filled 
with  a  desire  to  rule  wisely,  had  been  fired  with  devotion  during  the  day,  and  all 
these  things  re-appeared  in  his  dream.  If  you  have  never  had  such  dream,  you 
have  had  quiet  Umes  when  you  were  ill,  or  before  going  to  rest,  when  God  seemed 
real  to  you.  Becall  the  first  time  when  the  old  form  of  prayer  had  a  new  meaning, 
when  God  seemed  dose,  and  loving,  and  gracious.  An  example  fix>m  child  life 
m^  be  readily  found. 

III.  Solomon  was  listenino  to  Gk>D,  who  said,  **  Ask  what  I  shall  j^ve  thee." 
Sometimes  children  wish  that  the  fairies,  of  whom  they  read,  actually  existed ;  that 
one,  with  her  fair  form  and  beautiful  waud,  would  come  and  say,  '*  Ask  what 
I  shall  give  thee."    Many,  like  Cinderella,  would  exchange  drodgeiy  for  glitter. 
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God  does  not  do  this.  If  He  did,  many  of  ns  would  ignorantly  ask  for  foolish 
things.  We  do  not  know  what  we  shall  be  doing  or  wanting  even  to-morrow. 
If  you  were  going  abroad  and  did  not  know  for  what  conntiry  you  were  des- 
tine^ nor  even  wnether  it  was  hot  or  cold,  civilized  or  nncivilized,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  provide  things  on  the  chance  they  might  be  useful.  Yon  might  get 
weapons  of  defence  for  a  country  where  they  would  not  be  wanted,  and  h&ye  to 
wear  in  the  tropics  clothing  only  suited  to  tne  polar  seas.  It  would  not  be  really 
kind  for  your  uther  to  say,  "Now  go  into  that  shop,  and  get  whatever  you  like.*' 
Tou  would  say,  '^  No,  thank  you ;  as  yon  know  where  I  am  goinff,  and  I  don't,  I 
would  rather  trust  you ;  though  if  you  think  it  would  be  good,  I  ^ould  like  this,  or 
that."  So  we  are  taught  to  pray  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  Give  examples.  Some- 
times God  does  give  us  what  we  foc^hly  choose,  as  the  father  did  to  the  prodigal* 
and  then  sorrow  teaches  us  the  follv  of  our  self-wiU.  The  freedom  to  ask  anytlnng 
ean  only  be  given  safely  to  those  who  are  like  Solomon.  He  had  just  given  himseS 
m>  to  God  as  a  living  sacrifice,  and  had  asked  God  to  accept  him  and  use  him  for 
His  service ;  ibr  it  was  this  which  he  expressed  by  his  offering  of  a  thousand  burnt 
sacrifices.  (Bomans  xiL  1.)  If  you  can  say  in  your  heart,  "  Lord,  I  want  to  become 
like  Jesus  Chiist,  and  alwa^  to  be  obedient  to  Thy  will ;  I  long  to  be  earnest  and 
humble,  and  pure,  and  loving,  and  to  live  altogether  for  Thee ; "  tiien  He  sa^, 
of  all  that  will  keep  you  toward  that,  '^Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  and  your  joy 
«hallbefnlL" 

Show  the  nece$dty  of  prayer  to  children;  point  out  their  roecial  temptations  to 
neglect  it ;  and  dose  by  the  story  of  Esther  going  into  the  king's  presence  with 
trembling,  only  to  see  the  golden  sceptre  extended,  and  to  hear  the  gracious 
encouragement,  *'  What  is  thy  petition,  and  what  is  thy  request  9  and  it  shall  be 
done  unto  thee  I"  *' When  thou  saidst,  *Seek  ye  my  mce,*  my  heart  said  unto 
Thee,  *  Thy  &ce,  Lord,  will  I  seek.'  "—A.  B. 

Vers.  6,  7.— -TA^  reverent  prayer  of  a  royal  petitioner.  Solomon  had  a  more 
peaceful  reign  and  greater  outward  glory  than  David.  Tet  much  is  said  in  Scripture 
about  the  &1her,  and  httle  about  the  son.  This  revelation  of  God's  truth  about 
men  and  things  is  less  concerned  with  splendid  surroundings  than  with  secret 
struggles.  Few,  if  any,  are  made  great  by  splendour.  Hence  a  few  verses  sufiELce 
to  tell  of  Solomon's  ships  and  palaoes,  and  gold  and  ivory;  but  many  chapters  are 
devoted  to  accounts  of  X>avid's  temptations,  deliverances,  and  prayers.  We  have 
God's  estimate  of  Solomon's  magnificence  in  the  memorable  words  of  Christ, 
**  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin: 
and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.''  From  tiiese  words  we  infer  that  human  greatness  does  not  claim 
God's  regard,  but  that  He  cares  for  lilies  as  well  as  for  kings ;  so  that  firom  none  of 
US,  however  lowly  our  lot,  is  the  privilege  of  prayer,  granted  to  Solomon,  withheld. 
The  prayer  before  ue  woe  characterized  hy  thefoUowvng  exceUencee : — 
L  Gbatxtudb.  (Ver.  6.)  Solomon  thanked  God  for  what  his  fiither  had  been. 
David  was  feur  from  being  a  sinless  man,  but  his  son  loyally  veiled  his  faults,  and 
praiBed  God  for  what  he  had  been  to  himself  and  others.  What  reasons  for  grati- 
tude many  have  in  this  respect  Loving  care  during  the  feebleness  of  infancy ; 
provision  for  education,  ftc.,  often  the  result  of  habitual  self-denial ;  protection  of 
the  home  not  only  firom  physical,  but  firom  moral  evils,  in  the  shape  of  bad  litera- 
ture, companions,  Ac.  These  are  the  ordinary  blessings  firom  parenthood,  but  often 
there  are  more  than  these,  e.g.,  the  moral  heritage  of  wholesome  tendencies ;  the 
good  name,  to  be  chosen  rather  than  great  riches ;  the  repression  of  evil,  and  en- 
couragement of  good  habits  of  thought  and  action ;  the  counsels  and  warnings  to 
the  inexperienced ;  the  Christian  truth  revealed  in  the  holy  life,  proclaimed  by  the 
loving  lips.  Few  blessings  are  greater  than  these ;  but  few  are  less  thankfully  re- 
cognized^ Gratitude  should  reveal  itself  in  tender  consideration,  in  graceful 
courtesies,  in  prompt  obedience,  Ac.,  in  the  home,  and  should  express  itself  in 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  sifts.  [This  is  but  an  example  of  subjects  for  grati- 
tude: others  may  be  suggested.] 
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II.  SoLBMNiTT.  The  yoong  king  seemed  orerwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. He  was  about  to  saooeed  a  father  renowned  as  a  wanricn-,  as  a  statesman, 
as  a  poet,  as  a  ruler  of  men.  He  was  about  to  rule  a  numerous  and  prosperous 
people,  who  had  been  speciallv  declared  to  be  the  Loid*s,  so  thai  he  woula  be  henoe* 
fortti  the  representatiye  of  Jdiovah.  He  foresaw  that  there  would  be  snares  not 
easv  to  avoid,  difi&oulties  hard  to  surmount ;  and  therefore  he  dared  not  ^o  forward 
without  the  prayer,  "O  Qod  of  my  father,  stand  by  me/*  Contrast  this  with  the 
light  spirit  in  which  life-work  is  often  undertaken.  Describe  a  fMher  about  to 
vacate  liis  plan  in  business,  or  in  the  Church,  whose  honour  has  been  unstained, 
who  has  been  a  king  amongst  men,  and  urge  on  any  who  are  about  to  succeed  to 
such  an  inheritance  the  responsibility  incurred,  that  they  may  feel  *'  who  is  sufiEL- 
cient  for  these  things  f  "  To  go  on  to  unknown  temptations,  to  unattempted  duties, 
in  a  flippant,  godless  spirit,  is  to  show  the  foolhardiness  of  the  captain  who,  in 
strange  waters,  wrecks  his  vessel  on  the  hidden  shoal,  because  he  scorns  to  employ 
a  pilot 

III.  HoFiF0Lini88.  In  ver.  4  he  tacitly  refers  to  what  God  had  done  for  his 
fiftther,  as  an  example  and  pledge  of  what  God  could  do  for  him.  He  implies  that 
the  promise,  like  the  throne,  came  by  inheritance.    This  was  the  teaching  of  the 

Satnarohal  dispensation.  It  was  not  withdrawn  by  Christ,  who  came  **  not  to 
estrov,  but  to  folfiL"  Hence,  in  the  first  sermon  preached  after  the  baptism  of  the 
Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Peter  refers  to,  and  endorses  for  this  dispensation,  the 
declaration  of  Joel,  '*  The  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,**  Show  how 
the  privileges  of  Christian  parentage  keep  pace  with  its  responsibilities.  What  God 
had  been  to  David  was  a  sign  to  Sol(Hnon,  tiis  s<m,  of  what  God  would  do  for  him ; 
and  therefore  he  prayed  wim  eager  hope. 

IV.  HuMiLiTT.  '*  I  am  but  a  little  child."  Solomon  had  enough  to  make  him 
proud.  He  was  immensely  rich,  was  flattered  by  courtiers,  was  obeyed  by  a  dis- 
ciplined army,  was  strikingly  handsome  (Psalm  xlv.),  and  was  at  an  age  (twenty 

C*s  old)  when  no  one  thinks  least  of  himsel£  But  he  recognized  that  Ood  made 
what  he  was  ('*  Thda  hast  made  Thy  servant  king  "),  and  that,  so  fur  as  wisdom 
and  ability  were  concerned,  he  was  *'  but  a  little  child."  Such  has  been  the  spirit 
of  all  trgly  great  men,  e.g.^  Moses,  when  called  in  Midian  (Exod.  iiL  11) ;  Isioah, 
when  he  saw  the  Lord  in  the  temple  (Isa.  vi) ;  Jeremiah,  when  invested  with  pro- 

getic  of&ce  (Jer.  L)  This  humility  should  characterize  all  who  approach  God. 
fer  to  the  Pharisee  and  publican  (Luke  xviii.  10 — 14) ;  also  to  decuuration  that 
except  we  become  as  Httie  children  we  cannot  enter  the  kingdom.  Contrast 
Solomon  with  his  brothers,  Absalom  and  Adon^ah.  He  was  content  to  wait  God's 
time,  and  so  was  prepared  for  the  place  prepared  for  him.  The  chrysalis  waits-— is 
kept  back — in  its  inactive  sta^,  till  both  the  wings  are  ready  for  the  sunshine,  and 
the  sunshine  ready  for  the  wmgs.  Humbly  let  us  wait  for  the  high^  qpheres  of 
earth  and  the  highest  spheres  <n  heaven. — A.  B. 

Vers.  9 — 18.  The  wUdom  of  Solomon's  ehoioe,  Solomon  was  never  more 
kingly  than  when  he  made  this  choice.  Subsequently  he  became  enervated  by 
prosperity,  corrupted  by  heathen  associations,  Ac.,  but  now  he  ruled  as  a  k^  over 
himsel£  The  bri^t  promise  of  life  is  often  gradually  overcast,  till  it  ends  m  the 
gloom  of  a  hopeless  m^hi  Examples  from  Scripture,  e.g.^  Saul  the  King,  Esau. 
It  is  wdl  to  know  the  kmd  of  choice  that  '*  pleased  the  Lord.'*  In  Solomon's  there 
was  true  wisdom^  for  it  had  these  elements-— 

I.  ThB  OHOICB  was  fob  TBB  good  of  OTHBBS  BATHBB  TSAX  fob  the  AnVAMTAOB 

OF  hdisblf.  It  was  not  like  asking  for  knowledge  and  wisd(Hn  that  he  might  hhn- 
self  be  admired  as  a  sage.  This  followed,  but  this  he  did  not  seek.  He  wished 
to  rule  God's  people  well  for  their  good,  and  asked  that  he  might  do  what  was  just 
in  judgment,  what  was  equitable  in  law.  Such  equity  establishes  any  rule  on 
a  sure  foundation.  Our  hold  on  India  is  chiefly  due  to  the  ri^teousness  of  our 
magistrates,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  men  like  the  Lawrences,  Lord  Mayo,  &c. 
Natives  would  not  hesitate  to  bring  an  action  in  one  of  our  English  law  courts 
against  an  Englishman,  so  certain  are  they  of  even-handed  justice.    This  Solomon 
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Bought,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  (oh.  iv.  25)  arose  from  the  fikot 
that  God  gave  it  him.  To  ask  God  to  make  ns  wise  and  capable  for  the  sake  of 
others,  is  a  prayer  consonant  with  His  will.  Unselfishness  is  commended  and 
exalted  under  the  new  dispensation  as  it  never  was  tmder  the  old.  Christ  Himself 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  '*  a  ransom  for 
many.''  The  prayer  of  selfishness,  greed,  avarice,  ean  never  be  put  up  in  Christ's 
name. 

IL  The  choice  was  made  of  ikwabd  worth  and  not  of  outwabd  show.  He 
did  not  ask  for  himself  riches  and  honour^  What  will  make  us  noble  is  always 
more  readily  given  bv  God  than  what  will  make  us  wealthy.  A  wise  father  would 
rather  that  his  son  should  be  truthful  than  that  he  should  win  popularity  among 
his  schoolfellows  by  anything  surreptitious  and  deceitfoL  So  our  heavenly  Father 
cares  Httle  that  we  should  noake  money,  or  win  applause ;  but  He  cares  much  that 
we  should  be  wise,  and  true,  and  loving ;  and  tiiese  graces  He  will  in  no  wise 
withhold  from  those  who  seek.  Sometimes  He  answers  our  prayers  for  these 
mward  blessings  in  modes  we  resent.  The  illness  that  throws  us  back  upon  Him, 
the  fEoIure  that  proves  a  man's  Ufe  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  things  that 
he  possesseth,  &o.,  may  work  in  us  the  peaceable  firoits  of  righteousness.  The 
Lora  Jesus,  who  was  at  once  the  Kin^  of  Glory  and  the  village  carpenter,  showed 
us  tills;  Mid  in  the  inward  gladness  His  disciples  experienced  amid  their  outward 
woes,  we  have  confirmation  of  it.  Show  how,  m  New  Testament  history,  and  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  the  words  which  begin  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  have  been 
fulfilled.  Blessedness  of  the  highest  kind  comes  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  to  them  that 
mourn,  to  the  meek,  to  them  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  to  the 
mercifal,  to  the  pure  in  heart,  to  the  peacemakers,  and  even  to  those  who  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake. 

IIL  The  choice  made  of  the  hioher  bbought  with  it  the  lower  blessinos. 
(Vers.  11 — 18.)  Because  Solomon  asked  wisdom  God  gave  him  that,  but  added  to 
it  wealth  and  honour.  If  we  ask  grace  to  fulfil  our  mission,  and  rightly  do  our 
life-work,  our  heavenly  Father  will  see  that  we  do  not  want  for  life's  necessities. 
*'  Seek  ye  first  the  kmgdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  yon."  The  teaching  of  Christ  (Matt,  vi  24—84)  goes  to  show 
that  a  man  who  is  chiefly  concerned  to  please  God  need  have  no  anxiety  or  care 
about  lower  things.  If  God  feeds  the  birds,  He  will  feed  you ;  if  He  clothes  the 
lilies.  He  will  dotiie  you ;  if  He  gives  the  life,  He  will  give  the  "  meat"  that  is  less 
than  life.  Ask  God  for  the  higher  blessings :  pardon,  righteousness,  reverence, 
wisdom,  &c,  and  He  will  give  you  not  only  these,  but  all  things  necessary  for  us, 
and  all  the  riches  and  honours  that  are  good  for  us. 

Solomon's  wisdom  was  great,  but  there  has  come  into  the  world  one  greater  than 
Solomon,  more  worthy  for  of  our  adoration  and  love.  As  the  child  in  Nazareth, 
Jesus  grew  in  wisdom,  and  in  stature,  and  in  fovour  with  God  and  man.  His 
wisdom  was  purer,  deeper,  truer  than  Solomon's,  because  it  was  united  with  purity 
of  life,  with  victoiy  over  sin,  and  with  sacrifice  of  self.  He  is  the  trae  Shel6m6h, 
**  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;^  the  true  Jedidiah,  *'  the  well  beloved  of  the  Father;"  and  to 
Him  now  let  us  humbly  bow  the  knee,  as  to  One  worthy  to  be  exalted  both  as 
Prince  and  Saviour. — A.  B. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  HI.  16-28. 
In  this  section  we  see  how  remarkably 
the  gracious  promise  of  Gibeon  (ver.  12) 
was  fulfilled.  The  *«  understauding  to 
discern  judgment "  has  been  richly  bestowed. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  the 
stoiy  is  related  here.  ^UmitH^ai  ri^  rov 
fiavikiwc  i^uXriBii  ao^av  (Theodoiet).     It 


is  just  possible,  as  Thenius  maintains, 
that  the  narrative  was  handed  down  to  a 
succeeding  age  by  tradition,  and  was  not 
incorporated  into  any  of  the  documents 
from  which  our  historian  compiled  his 
narrative ;  but  this  aignes  nothing  against 
its  authenticity  or  its  inspiration.  It  is,  as 
Bahr  obserres,  a  thoroughly  Oriental  stoiy. 
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[cH.  III.  16—28. 


Ver.  16.— Then  came  then  two  women 
tliat  were  barlota  [The  Jewish  writen  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Bahab  (Josh.  ii.  1), 
would  ondenitand  **  hostess,"  <*  inn-keeper  *' 
(Kn^plOID,  not  {inOID,  as  Bahr,  which- 
wov^oKctov,  **inn**).  In  support  of  whidb 
it  is  alle^Bd  that  prostitutes  never  have 
children,  or  if  they  have  are  not  eoUcitons 
abont  them.  The  meaning  «*  hostess,"  how- 
ever (as  if  from  {^T,  to  feed),  is  not  to  be  en- 
tertained for  a  moment,  but  we  mar  readily 
admit  that  these  children,  thou^  bom  out 
of  wedlock,  were  not  necessarily  tiie  off- 
spring of  professed  harlots,  though  the  fact 
that  their  mothers  dwdt  together  and  alone 
(ver.  17)  is  certainly  suspicious;  and  see 
Gesen.  «.  v.  n)|.  Ghrotius,  from  Deut.  xxiii 
17,  concludes  that  they  must  have  been 
foreigners.  But  it  is  equally  probable  that 
the  law  was  constantly  violated]  unto  the 
king  [as  supzeme  judge]  and  atood  befinre 
htm. 

Ver.  17.— And  the  one  wmnaa  said,  0  mj 
lord,  Z  and  this  wmnaa  dw^  in  one  house; 
and  Z  was  delivered  of  aOblldwtthlier  In 
the  house. 

Ver.  18.— And  tt  eame  to  pais  the  third 
day  after  that  Z  was  dOUrered,  that  this 
woman  was  deliyered  also;  and  we  were 
together;  there  was  no  stranger  with  us 
in  the  houie^  aare  we  two  In  the  house. 
[Emphasis  is  laid  on  this  fact,  as  showing 
tiie  possibility  of  the  fraud  and  the  im- 
possibili^  of  producing  proof.  Hebrew 
women  have  always  reqmred  but  little 
assistance  in  child-bearing.  That  which  is 
written  in  Exodus  i.  19  is  true  to  this  day. 

Ver.  19.— And  this  woman's  child  died  in 
the  night ;  heoaoae  she  overlaid  it 

Ver.  20.— And  she  arose  at  midnight 
[rather,  in  the  middle,  <.«.,  dead  of  the 
night.  The  sleeper  could  not  know  it  was 
midnight] ,  and  took  my  son  fhmi  beside  me, 
while  thine  handmaid  slept,  and  laid  it  in 
her  bosom,  and  laid  her  dead  child  in  my 
bosom. 

Ver.  21.— And  when  Z  rose  in  the  morning 
[while  it  was  still  dusk]  to  give  my  diUd 
euOk,  btfiOld  it  was  dead :  but  when  1  had 
oonaidered  it  in  the  morning  [i.e.,  in  broad 
daylight;  Vulg.  clara  luce]  behoUL  [this 
second  **  behold  *'  marks  a  second  discovery] 
it  was  not  my  son  whiOh  Z  did  bear. 

Ver.  22.— And  the  other  woman  said. 
Nay,  but  the  living  is  my  son  and  the  dead 
is  thy  son.  And  this  said.  No,  but  the 
dead  is  thy  son  and  the  living  is  my  son. 
[It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the 
pertinacious  claim  to  the  child,  preferred 
even  before  the  king  bv  the  pretended 
mother.  The  most  probable  explimation  is, 
that  having  taken  the  child  in  the  first 


instance  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  reproach  of  having  killed  her 
offspring  bv  her  clumsiness  and  neglect,  she 
found  it  difficult  to  draw  back  from  her 
false  position— which  indeed  she  could  not 
do  without  owning  herself  both  cbild-stealer 
and  liar— and  so  she  put  on  a  bold  face  and 
maintained  the  imposture  even  before  the 
monarch  himself.  That  she  did  not  reaUy 
care  for  the  child  is  evident  from  ver.  26.] 
Thus  they  ipake  [Heb.  **And  they  spake,'' 
i.e.,  affirmed  and  contradicted]  before  the 
king. 

Ver.  28.— Then  [promptly,  without  hesi- 
tation] said  the  king,  The  one  salth  [Heb. 
**  this  is  tayingy"  e.^.,  keeps  saying]  This  is 
my  eon  that  liveth,  and  thy  son  is  the  dead; 
and  the  other  saith.  Nay,  but  thy  eon  is 
the  dead  and  my  son  is  the  living. 

Ver.  24.— And  the  king  said.  Bring  me  a 
iword.  And  they  brought  a  [Heb.  the; 
the  sword,  i.e.,  of  the  executioner,  or  the 
sword  for  which  he  asked]  sword  befbre  the 
king. 

Ver.  25.— And  the  king  said,  Divide  the 
living  Ohild  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the 
one  and  half  to  the  other  [Heb.  orur] . 

Ver.  26.— Then  spake  tbe  woman  whose 
the  livtng  Child  was  unto  the  king,  fbr  her 
bowela  [thought  by  most  of  the  ancients  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  affections,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  sensations  whidi  strong 
emotions  excite  there.  Gi  rd  fnrKdyvya 
in  the  New  Testament  (2  Cor.  vL  12;  PhiL 
ii.  1 ;  Philem.  7,  20,  Ac.]  yearned  [Heb. 
glowed.  We  q>eak  of  "  glowing  with  pity," 
Ac]  upon  her  son,  and  she  said,  0  my 
lord,  give  her  the  livtng  Ohild,  and  in  no 
wise  aUiy  it  But  the  other  [Heb.  this] 
said  [Heb.  saying]  Let  it  be  neither  mine 
nor  thine,  but  divide  it  [The  Hebrew  is 
strikingly  concise,  '*  divide."  We  have 
here  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
stoiy.  When  the  pretender,  who  has 
clamoured  for  the  child,  is  at  last  offered  it 
by  its  mother,  she  refuses  the  gift  and 
heartlessly  urges  that  it  shall  be  cut  in  two. 
We  can  only  account  for  her  strange  con- 
duct on  the  supposition  that  she  caught 
eagerly  at  any  way  of  escape  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  she  had  placed  herself, 
and  thought,  no  doubt,  that  to  accept  his 
decision  would  be  to  flatter  and  please  the 
king.    (See  Homiletics.) 

Ver.  27.— Then  the  king  answered  and 
said  [He  simply  echoes  the  exact  words  of 
the  mother,    lliis  is  clear  from  the  fact 

that  the  word  I^Sj-natw,  ««the  one  bom," 

here  and  in  ver.  26  rendered  **  child,"  is  a 
very  unusual  one] ,  Give  her  the  living  child, 
and  in  no  wise  Hay  it  [The  LXX.,  which 
reads  "Give  the  child  to  her  who  said,  Give 
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it  to  her/'  <tc.,  obecures  the  evidently  de- 
signed repetition]  she  Is  the  xnotti«r  tiMreof 

[Heb.  she,  hU  mother] . 

Yer.  28.— And  aU  Un/tl  hetrd  of  the 
jndgmeiEt  whibh  the  Unff  had  judged,  and 
th«7  feared  the  hang  [Le,,  were  impressed 
and  awed  by  his  almost  supematnral  pene- 
tration. Bahr  refers  to  Luke  iv.  86 ;  viii. 
25] ,  for  th«y  saw  that  the  wisdom  of  Ck>d 

[for  which  he  asked  (yer.  9)  and  which  Qod 


gave  (ver.  12]  was  in  him  [Heb.  within  hini] 
to  do  judgment  [Most  of  the  commentators 
cite  fiom  Gzotins,  the  familiar  story  found  in 
Diodoms  Sionlns,  of  Ario^hames,  king  of 
Thrace.  Three  youths  dauned  before  this 
king  each  to  be  the  son,  and  therefore 
successor,  of  a  deceased  king  of  the  Cim- 
merians. He  decided  that  that  one  was  the 
real  son  who  refused  to  cast  a  javelin  at  his 
father's  corpse.] 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  28,  —  Sohmon^s  Judgment  a  Foreshadowing  of  the  Judgment  to  corns. 
Again  we  see  in  Solomon  a  type  of  the  true  "  Son  of  David.'*  The  arraignment  of 
the  two  harlots  is  an  adumbration  of  the  '*  great  assize."  This  striking  scene — 
the  yoxmg  king  sitting  on  his  throne,  probably  in  a  void  place  at  the  gato  of  the 
city,  in  the  bright  dear  Eastern  morning ;  around  him  his  guards,  counsellors,  and 
ministers  of  state  (ch.  xii  6) ;  before  hun  the  two  harloto  and  the  helpless  child- 
carries  our  thoughto  to  a  day  of  storm  and  doud,  a  da^  of  darkness  and  dread, 
when  the  **  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory,"  wiUi  **  the  holy 
angels  "  around  Him  and  '*  all  nations  "  before  Him  (St.  Matt  xxv.  81).  Let  us  see 
in  this  first  judgment,  then,  an  outline  of  the  last    Observe : 

I.  Thb  Judge.  It  is  (1)  the  Hon  of  David,  We  do  not  read  of  David's  judg* 
mento.  This  a  duty  which  he  was  apparentljr  remiss  in  dischai;nng  (2  Sam.  xv.) 
He  devolved  the  duty  of  judging  and  punishmg  upon  his  son  (1  Kings  ii.  1 — 10). 
Even  so,  the  "Eternal  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment 
to  the  Son."  Because  He  is  the  Son  of  David,  i.^.,  the  Son  of  Man,  our  Lord  will 
judge  the  sons  of  men.  The  Judge  is,  therefore,  one  who  knows  us,  one  who  feels 
for  us.  It  is  ^2)  the  vnsest  of  men.  "He  was  wiser  thim  all  men"  (ch.  iv.  81). 
The  wisdom  oi  God  was  in  him  to  dojudgment  (ch.  iii.  28).  But  the  Judge  of  men 
and  angels  not  only  has^  but  is  the  Wisdom  of  God  (Prov.  ix. ;  1  Cor.  i.  24).  The 
Supreme,  tiie  Essential  Wisdom  will  sit  upon  the  great  white  throne.  His 
jui^B^ents,  therefore,  must  be  '*  just  and  tme.'^   Now  consider 


There  wa^  the  innocent 
babe  and  the  impure  women.  And  of  tLe  latter  one  was  troe,  the  other  fedse ;  one 
right,  the  other  wrong.  There  will  be  two  classes,  and  only  two,  in  the  judgment 
to  come :  sheep  and  goi^  wheat  and  tares,  good  fish  and  bad,  tiie  righteous  and 
the  sinner.  (2)  Both  were  harlots,  "  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
judge."  Men  cannot,  or  do  not.  Our  pleasant  vices  are  often  undetected ;  or,  if 
known,  are  not  reprobated.    But  see  1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  vi.  9 — 19 ;  GaL  v.  19 — ^21. 

III.  Thb  Judombnt.  Thereby  (1)  a  sin  was  brought  to  light.  No  eye  saw  that 
midnight  theft.  They  two  were  alone.  But  the  deed  is  now  dragged  to  the  light 
of  day.  And  the  Lord  '*  wiU  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  diu^ness."  What 
was  "  whispered  in  the  ear  in  doseto  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops.'* 

(2)  A  wrong  was  redresied.  The  pretended  mother  probably  held  the  child  when 
they  came  before  the  king.  The  true  mother  carried  it  in  her  arms  when  they 
left  the  judgment-seat.  Bestitution,  t.e.,  was  enforced.  And  the  jud^^ent-seat 
of  Christ  shall  accomplish  the  restitution  of  all  things.  There  eveiy  wrong  shall 
have  ito  remedy.  Now  the  *'  foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of  course."  Might 
stands  for  right  Possession  is  nine  pointo  of  the  law.  But  in  that  day  **$uu/m 
cuique,**  It  is  related  of  one  of  the  Wesleys  that  on  paying  an  account  which  was 
a  gross  imposition,  he  wrote  upon  the  bill,  **  To  he  re-adjusted  in  that  day." 

(3)  Character  was  revealed.  The  true  mother  and  the  pretended  alike  proclaim 
themselves.  A  word  firom  each  decides  the  question,  and  reveals  their  inmost 
thoughts.  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world.  *'  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I 
judge  thee."    *'  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  dxou  shah 
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be  condemned.*'     The  Son  of  Man  shall  '*  make  manifest  the  oomisels  of  the 
heart" 

lY.  Thb  Bbwabd  and  PvirtsBiisirr.  To  the  one  the  tribonal  brought  jostifi- 
oation,  joy,  peace.  To  the  other,  condemnation,  shame,  contemnt.  But  notice 
especialiy  (1)  the  difference  it  made  in  their  emotions  a/nd  (2)  the  difference  in 
tli^r  reputa4iions.  (ij  The  Joy  of  the  mother  who  had  received  her  child  a^ain  may 
be  better  imagined  tnan  des^bed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  vexation,  con- 
fusion, remorse,  of  tiie  pretender  when  her  villainy  was  made  manifest.  And  in 
these  emotions  we  may  see  a  fEont  image  of  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  saved :  of 
the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  of  the  lost.  (2)  The  true  mother  would  have 
the  Empathy  of  bystanders,  the  congratulations  of  her  Mends,  &c.;  the  other 
would  be  pointed  at  with  scorn  and  reproach.  Here,  too,  we  have  a  picture,  albeit 
an  imperfect  one,  of  the  issues  of  the  day  of  judgment.  To  the  saint,  the  '*  Gome  ye 
blessed*'  of  the  Judge  will  lead  to  ** pleasures  for  evermore;**  to  the  sinner, 
'*  Depart  ye  cursed  **  wiU  be  the  beginning  of  '*  shame  and  everlasting  contempt** 

Ver.  26.'^*^  Let  it  he  neither  mine  nor  thine^  hut  divide  itJ*  "  The  Word  of 
God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  ....  and  is  a 
discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.**  The  judgment  of  Solomon  is 
a  strikinff  commentaiy  on  this  passage ;  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  writer  had 
this  incident  in  his  mmd  when  he  penn^  these  words.  For  assuredly  the  word  of 
Solomon,  **  Divide  "  ^.,  was  sharper  than  tiie  sword  they  had  just  brought  him  * 
in  wounding  the  mother's  heart  (Ct  Luke  iL  85) ;  while  not  more  surely  would 
the  king*8  sword,  had  it  not  been  stayed,  have  pierced  to  the  **  dividing  asunder  of 
the  joints  and  marrow  **  of  the  child,  than  did  the  king*8  word  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  fieJse,  revealing  both  the  tenderness  and  veaming  love  of  tiie  real 
mother,  and  also  ^e  thoughts  and  intents  and  workings  of  heart  of  the  pretender. 
It  is  probably,  in  part  at  least,  because  of  their  revelation  of  character  that  they 
are  recorded  here.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  consider  the  character  and  motives  of 
ti^e  pseudo-mother,  as  disclosed  to  us  in  her  words  and  conduct 

And  first,  let  us  ask.  what  can  have  led  to  this  cruel  and  unnatural  speech  ? 
Here  is  a  woman  who  has  recentiy  become  a  mother,  and  who  claims  to  be  the 
mother  oi  the  child,  having  no  pity  on  a  helpless  babe.  At  one  moment,  she 
strenuously  contends  before  the  kir^  for  its  possession,  and  at  the  next  she  con- 
nives at,  and  indeed  clamours  for,  its  murder.  She  has  surreptitiously  taken  it 
from  one  who  would  have  guarded  and  cherished  it;  she  loudly  protests  that  it  is 
hers;  she  is  so  anxious  to  have  it  that  she  will  plead  for  it  before  the  royal 
tribunal,  and  yet^  when  it  is  gravely  proposed  to  cut  the  hi^less  child  in  two,  she 
is  loud  in  her  approval  of  the  plan.  How  can  we  account  for  such  strange 
inconsistency  ? 

The  usual  explanation  is  that  she  was  impelled  to  do  and  say  what  she  did  by 
spite,  by  jealousy.  And,  without  doubt^  there  toas  an  element  of  spite  in  her  con- 
duct. 11  she  was  to  be  denied  the  child,  she  was  resolved  that  none  else  should 
have  it.  She  would  never  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  leaving  the  judgment-seat 
with  the  character  of  an  impostor,  while  that  other  one  carried  off  the  babe  in  her 
arms  in  triumph.  But  while  the  feeling  of  *'  dog  in  the  manger  **  explains  much, 
it  does  not  explain  all.  It  does  not  accoxmt,  for  example,  for  her  having  cumbered 
herself  with  we  care  of  the  child  in  the  first  instance ;  and  it  hardly  explains  her 
proceeding  to  the  extremity  of  judicial  murder. 

Nor  even  if  we  combine  with  spite  the  desire  to  flatter  the  youthful  king,  do  we 
find  a  sufficient  explanation  of  her  inconsistency.  No  doubt  she  thought  it  would 
be  a  compliment  to  her  prince  readily  to  acquiesce  in  his  proposal.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  or  the  last  that  men  have  readily  assented  to  wrong-doing  because  a 
crowned  head  suggested  it.  We  see  in  her  cry,  "  Divide  it,"  a  cringing,  fawning 
desire  to  ingratiate  herself  into  Solomon's  &vour,  or  if  not  that,  at  least  to  play  the 
courtier;  but  we  do  not  see  in  this  desire  alone  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this 

*  *<  A  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with  a  sword.*'— Wiuchcoti. 
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clamonr  for  the  life  of  a  puling  and  innocent  babe.  No,  if  we  are  to  get  at  the  very 
root  of  her  strange  and  snameful  conduct,  we  must  fii'st  ask  another  question,  viz., 
What  led  her  to  steal  this  child  from  its  mother's  arms  and  to  claim  it  for  her  own  ? 
What  induced  her  when  she  woke  in  the  night  and  found  her  own  child  dead,  to 
creep  in  the  darkness  to  her  companion's  couch  and  take  a  changeling  for  her  son. 
For  this  was  sxurely  a  strange  thing  to  do.  We  could  more  readily  understand  her 
rejoicing  in  the  death  of  her  own  child  of  shame  than  this  eager  desire  to  burden 
herself  with  a  bastard  that  she  had  not  borne. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  were  special  circumstances  connected  with  this 
case,  which,  &  we  knew  them,  would  offer  a  complete  and  certain  explanation  of  her 
conduct.  For  example,  to  pass  by  other  possibilities,  hers  may  haye  been  such  a 
case  as  Tamar^s  (Gen.  xxxviii.)  But  as  we  do  not  and  cannot  kaow,  what  these  ' 
peculiar  circumstances  were,  if  tliere  were  any,  we  can  only  collect  her  motives,  aa 
best  we  may,  from  the  record  of  £a.cts  which  we  possess. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  she  was  not  actuated  by  love  for  the  child.  It  is  unlikely 
that  a  woman  such  as  she  was  could  have  love  for  a  child  such  as  this  was ;  while 
it  is  inconceivable  that  if  she  really  loved  it,  she  would  have  consented  to  and 
counselled  its  death.  Nor  can  it  have  been  the  pride  and  joy  of  having  a  man- 
child  to  call  her  son  (1  John  zvi.  21).  For  the  child  was  not  hers,  and  no  one 
knew  this  better  than  hersell  No  doubt  the  Jewish  mother  had  special  reasons 
*  &r  desiring  ofS^ring  and  for  cherishing  her  children,  but  this  was  the  child  of  a 
stranger. 

What  then  were  her  motives  ?  Were  th^y  not  these  ?  First,  the  fear  of  reproach, 
and  secondly,  jealousy  of  her  more  fortunate  companion.  Fear  of  reproach ;  for  no 
woman,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  or  imder  any  circumstances,  can  fsul  to  be  morti- 
fied and  humbled  and  ashamed  at  having  occasioned,  by  her  maladroitness,  the 
death  of  her  child.  She  knew  what  the  tongues  of  the  neighboiurs  would  say :  she 
could  see  them,  perhaps,  even  mocking  her  as  a  murderess.  For  they  could  not 
know  that  the  death  was  accidental  and  some  of  them,  she  feared,  might  thinhf  if 
they  did  not  «ay,  that  there  had  been  foul  play  on  her  part.  These  thoughts,  as 
they  rushed  through  her  mind  in  the  black  and  dark  niglit,  would  be  accentuated 
and  made  wellm'gh  intolerable  by  the  thought  that  her  companion  had  been  more 
careful  or  more  fortunate.  What  may  have  passed  between  these  two  women  we 
cannot  say.  For  aught  we  know,  each  may  have  boasted  of  her  child,  or  the  one 
may  have  disparaged  the  child  of  the  other.  There  must  almost  have  been  some- 
thing of  the  kind— and  it  may  haye  been  something  extremely  simple — to  account 
for  this  act  of  child-stealing. 

It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  this  woman,  had  she  been  interrogated  after 
the  fraud  was  detected,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  say  what  led  her  to  play  this 
false  part.  For  we  may  rest  assured  she  did  not  argue  about  it,  did  not  stop 
to  paney  with  herself  or  to  weigh  the  consequences.  She  acted  on  a  bhnd,  hasty, 
imreasoning  impulse.  But  all  the  same  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  see  that  these 
must  have  been  among  the  springs  of  her  conduct.  And  when  the  fatal  move  was 
once  made,  the  rest  of  her  sin  is  easily  explained.  There  was  then  nothing  for  her 
to  do  but  to  brazen  it  out.  It  was  inipossible  for  her  to  stop,  without  proclaiming 
herself  both  liar  and  thief.  As  she  had  Hed  to  her  companion,  so  she  must  lie  to 
the  neighbours,  and  as  she  had  lied  to  the  neighbours,  so  she  must  lie  even  before 
the  king.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum  /  She  must  go 
on  to  the  bitter  end. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  terribly  trying  and  painful  her  position  would  at  last 
become.  The  constant  fear  of  detection,  or  the  iear  lest  she  should  betray  herself, 
must  have  made  it  almost  insupportable.  Any  moment  something  might  ooze  out 
which  would  reveal  the  deceit  and  cover  her  with  infamy.  Bitterly  must  she  have 
regretted  that  she  had  ever  embarked  on  this  course  of  fraud ;  eagerly  must  she 
have  cast  about  for  any  chance  of  escape. 

And  so  when  the  king  proposed  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot;  when  he  proposed,  that 
is,  to  extricate  her  from  the  toils  which  she  had  woven  round  herself,  is  there  any 
wonder  that  she  caught  eagerly  at  the  first  chance  that  offered,  and  that  without 
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a  moment's  reflection  as  to  tlie  morality  of  the  remedy,  and  wiUiont  the  least  per- 
ception  of  the  snare  that  was  spread  for  her.  All  she  thought  was  that  it  promised 
an  honourable  retreat  from  ground  which  was  every  moment  becoming  more 
insecure ;  that  it  opened  to  her,  in  hor  despair  and  dread  of  detection,  a  door  of 
escape.  It  is  this  accounts  for  the  cry,  '*  Divide  it.'*  The  murder  would  cover  her 
multitude  of  Ues,  the  blood  of  the  innocent  would  efiace  the  traces  of  her  guilt. 

The  lessons  taught  by  this  history  must  be  very  briefly  indicated.  Among  them 
are  these : 

1.  Impurity  tilmoat  irtevitahly  Uad$  to  deceit.  The  root  of  all  the  mischief  here 
was  the  unohastity.  The  sin  against  the  body  makes  other  sins  comparatively 
easy,    **  It  is  only  the  first  step  Uiat  costs.''    And  what  a  step  is  that  I 

2.  Moral  cowardice  may  lead  to  murder.  The  fear  which  prompted  the  hasty 
resolve  to  possess  herself  of  the  living  child,  led  this  miserable  woman  to  stealing, 
lying,  persistent  ficdseness,  and  to  murder,  in  thought  and  wilL  Facili*  deseemus 
Aver/It,  &0. 

8.  FaUeUood  leads  tofaUekood,  The  proverb  says,  *'  If  we  tell  one  lie  we  must 
tell  twenty  more  to  bury  it."  **  One  lie  must  be  thatched  with  another  or  it  will 
soon  rain  through." 

"  O  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  once  we  venture  to  deceive'* 

i.  Jealousy  dries  up  the  milk  of  human  kindneee.    It  is  "  cruel  as  the  grave.'' 

**  Fiercer  than  famine,  war,  or  spotted  pestilence ; 
Baneful  as  death,  and  horrible  as  hell.** 

tt  led  this  woman  to  act  Hke  a  fiend ;  to  desire  the  butchery  of  an  innocent  babe. 

5.  Sin  overreaches  itself.  The  pretender  was  caught  in  her  own  toils.  She  had 
no  sooner  said,  **  Divide  it,"  than  she  saw  she  was  undone.  She  had  proclaimed  her 
own  fidseness.    **Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee." 

6.  When  the  sinner  is  most  secure,  then  sudden  destruction  comes  upon  him. 
This  woman  had  never  breathed  freely  till  Solomon  said,  **  Divide  it."  That  seemed 
such  a  certain  deliverance  that  she  echoed  the  cry.  Now  she  began  to  feel  safe. 
Tlie  next  moment  she  was  disgracedi  condemned,  mined.  Cfi  Matt.  zxiv.  50 ; 
XXV.  44 ;  1  Thess.  v.  8,  &o» 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IV.  1-19. 


S0L0H0M*S  STATS  AHD  COUBT  OrFICIALS. — 

The  aoconnt  of  Solomon's  marriage  and 
entry  upon  his  religions  and  jadicious  fane- 
iions  is  appropriately  followed  by  a  descrip- 
tjon  of  his  court,  of  the  great  functionaries 
ot  the  realm,  of  his  royal  state  and  magni- 
ficence, and,  lastly,  of  his  varied  and  unpre- 
cedented wisdom.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  hsts  in 
this  particular  place,  that  they  necessarily 
represent  the  appointments  of  the  early  part 
of  Solomon's  reign.  The  mention  of  two 
of  the  married  daughters  of  the  king  (vers. 
11, 15)  has  been  generally  thought  to  prove 
that  the  record  belongs  to  a  mudi  later 
period,  and  it  certainly  affords  a  powerful 
presumption  in  favour  of  a  later  date.    Too 


much  stress,  however,  must  not  be  laid  on 
this  consideration,  as  the  girls  of  the  East 
marry  early,  and  tiiese  may  well  have  been 
given  to  officers  mudi  their  seniors,  who  had 
long  been  in  office,  and  who  had  merited 
this  distinction  (of.  Josh.  zv.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xvii. 
25 ;  xviii.  17)  by  the  important  services  they 
had  rendered  to  the  State.  Ewald  sees  in 
these  lists  unmistakeable  evidence  of  compila- 
tion from  the  public  archives.  But  see  Intro- 
duction, sect.  vi.  If  the  historians  of  Israel 
were  the  prophets,  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  record  such  details  of 
the  Augustan  age  of  their  race. 

Yer.  l.~8o  King  Solomon  was  king  over 
all  IsraaL  [All  later  kings  ruled  but  a  part 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  also  did  Darid  at 
first.] 

Yer,  2.— And  these  were  the  princes  [i.^.. 
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ministers,  officers.    Cf.  2  Sam.  yiir.  15-18, 
and  xz.  2^2G]  wbloh  be  had,  ABrlah  tlM 
■on   [/.«.i  descendant,  probably  grandson. 
See  on  1  Cbron.  vi.  10]  of  SftdOk  tlM  prh&gt, 
[We  are  here  confronted  by  two  questions 
of  considerable  difficulty.     First,  to  whom 
does  the  title   ** priest"   here   belong,  to 
Azariah  or  to  Zadok?     Second,  wiiat  are 
we  to  miderstand  by  the  term^  a  spiritual, 
or  a  more  or  less  secular  person— itf/>€PC  or 
pvvXivTiii  ?  As  to  1,  the  Vulgate  {sticerdotis) 
^nd  i^parently  the  Authorized  Yersion,  with 
the  Sabbins,  Luther,  and  many  latc^  ex- 
pounders,  connect  the  title  with  Zadok  (who 
ifi  mentioned  as  priest  in  ver.  4),  and  under- 
stand that  Azariah,  the  son  of  the  high 
priest  Zadok,  was,  together  with  the  sons  of 
Shisha,  one  of  the  scribes  (ver.  8).    It  is 
true  that  this  view  obviates  some  difficulties, 
but  against  it  are  these  considerations.     (1) 
The  accents.     (2)  The  Chaldee  and  LXX. 
(o  itpevc  God.  Alex. ;  Cod.  Vat.  omits  the 
words)  Yervions.    (3)  Hebrew  usage,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  putronymic  is  regarded 
as  almost  parenthetical.   (4)  The  fact  that 
in  every  ouier  case  in  this  list  the  title  is 
predicate  nominative  (vers.  3 — 6).   (5)  The 
position  of  Azariah*s  name,  first  in  the  list 
— a  position  which  would  hardly  be  assigned 
to  a  scribe.    (6)  The  absence  of  any  copula 
p),  which,  it  is  submitted,  would  be  required 
if  Azariah  and  the  sons  of  Shisha  alike  were 
scribes.  The  question  is  one  of  some  nicety, 
but  the  balance  of  evidence  is  distinctly  in  fav- 
our of  connecting  the  title  with  Azariah,  i.e., 
*' Azariah  son  of  Zadok  was  the  priest." 
This  brings  us  to  2.    What  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  "  the  priest "— jn^H  f     It  is  urged 
by  Eeil,  BShr,  al.  that  this  cannot  mean 
**  priest  *'  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
still  less  "high  priest,"  for  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  Because  the  high  priests  of 
Solomon   are    mentioned   presently,    viz., 
Abiathar  and  Zadok,  and  the  Jews  never 
had  three  high  priests.      (2)  Because  the 
Azariah  who  was  high  priest  under  Solo- 
mon^for  the  words  of  1  Chron.  vi.  10,  "He 
it  is  that  executed  the  priest's  office,"  Ac,, 
must  belong  to  the  Azariah  of  ver.  9,  and 
have  got  accidentally  misplaced— was  the 
son  of  Ahimaaz,  not  of  Zadok.     (3V  Be- 
cause no  grandson  of  Zadok  could  then  oe  old 
enough  to  sustain  the  office  of  high  priest. 
(4)  Biscause  in  one  passage  (2  Sam.  viii.  18, 
compared  with  1  Chron.  xvlii.  17)  D^i)0^  is 
used  of  privy  councillors  and  of  the  sons  of 
David,  who  cannot  have  been  sacrificing 
priests.     Keil   consequently  would  under- 
stand that  Azariah  was  "  administrator  of 
the  kingdom,  or  prime  minister."     Simi- 
larly Biihr.    But  in  favour  of  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word  are  these  pow^ul 


considerations:  (1)  All  the  versions  trans- 
late the  word  by  "  priest,"  i.e.,  they  under- 
stand by  the  term  a  spiritual  person.  (2) 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  inb, 
inlan ,  **  the  priest "  {par  excellence)  can  only 
be  understood  of  the  high  priest  (ch.  i.  8, 
38 ;  Exod.  xxix.  30 ;  Lev.  xxi.  21 ;  2  Kings 
xi.  9,  16 ;  xxii.  4,  8,  10,  12,  14.  Comp. 
2  Chron.  xxvi.  17).  (3)  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  {n!3  is  ever  used  except  in 
the  sense  of  Upevf,  Bawlinson,  who  says  it 
sometimes  indicates  "a  civil  officer,  with 
perhaps  a  semi-priestly  character,"  refers  to 
Geseniua  $ub  hac  voce,  who,  however,  dis- 
tinctly affirms  that  the  word  only  means 
priest,  and  accounts  for  the  application  of  the 
term  to  the  sons  of  David  h  Sam.  viii.  18) 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Jews  had  priests 
who  were  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  The 
question  is  discussed  with  great  learning  by 
Professor  Plumptre  (Diet.  Bib. ,  art. "  Priest "), 
who  suggests  that  "  David  and  his  sons  may 
have  been  admitted,  not  to  distinctively 
priestly  functions,  such  as  burning  incense 
(Numb.  xvi.  40 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18),  but  to 
an  honorary,  titular  priesthood.  To  wear 
the^hod  in  processions  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  at 
the  time  when  this  was  the  spedsd  badge  of 
the  order  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  to  join  the 
priests  and  Levites  in  their  sonffs  and 
dances,  xnight  have  been  conceded,  with 
no  deviation  &om  the  Law,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  house."  There  is  one 
difficulty  however  in  the  way  of  accepting 
this  ingenious  and  otherwise  sufficient  ex- 
planation, namely,  that  it  seems  hardly 
likely  that  the  title  of  priest  would  be  freely 
accorded  by  Hebrew  writers  to  men  who 
were  expressly  excluded  from  all  "distinc- 
tively priestly  functions,"  especially  after 
the  use  of  the  same  word  in  the  preceding 
verse  (17)  to  designate  the  high  priest.  And 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  discharge  by 
David's  sons  of  the  semi-priestly  functions 
just  referred  to  occasioned  so  much  remark 
as  to  lead  to  the  application  of  the  term 
"  priest"  to  them  in  a  special  conventional 
sense;  in  fact,  that  it  became  a  sort  of 
soubriquet,  which  rather  implied  that  they 
were  not  priests  than  that  they  were.  (Notice 
the  order  of  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  Heb.)  And 
observe  (4),  if  we  are  to  understand  by  "  tJie 
priest^*  m  ver.  2,  "prime  minister;"  by 
** priests^*  in  ver.  4,  "high  priests,"  and 
by  'Spriest"  in  ver  5,  "principal  officer." 
laqguage  has  no  certain  meaning.  (5)  The 
mention  of  Azariah  as  "  the  priest "  in  the 
same  list  with  Zadok  and  Abiathar  is  easily 
accounted  for.  We  know  that  Abiathar  was 
deposed  at  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign 
(ch.  ii.  27),  and  Zadok  must  then  have  been 
on  M  man.    Their  names  consequently  are 
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recorded  (ver.  4)  becunse  thev  were  high 
priests  for  a  brief  period  of  the  reign,  bat 
Azarifth  is  mentioned  first  as  **  the  priest  *' 
because  he  was  high  priest  during  most  of 
the  time.  (6)  '*  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok'*  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  fact  that  Azariah 
was  really  the  son  of  Ahimaaz.  }$  is  con- 
stantly used  in  the  sense  of  **  descendant,'* 
and  especially  "  grandson."  (Qen.  xxix.  5 : 
xxxi.  28,  65 :  and  see  on  ch.  ii.  8,  **  the 
son  of  Gera.'*)  Zadok  is  no  doubt  men- 
tioned as  better  known  than  Ahimaaz,  and 
probably  because  Azariah  succeeded  him 
directly  in  the  office.  (7)  The  age  of 
Azariah  must  be  uncertain,  and  Solomon's 
reign  was  a  long  one.  (8)  The  position  of 
his  name — first — accords  well  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  high  priest,  which  I  conclude 
that  he  was.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
in  the  lists  of  David  the  nulitary  officers  of 
the  kingdom  occupy  the  first  place;  in  those 
of  Solomon,  the  civil  and  religious  digni- 
taries. **  The  princes  of  Solomon  are,  with 
one  exception  (ver.  4)  ministers  of  peace." — 
"Wordsworth. 

Ver.  8.— EUhoreph  and  Ahiab,  the  wbb 
of  Shisha  [probably  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  m  2  Sam.  xx.  25  as  Sheva;  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  17,  as  Seraiah ;  and  in  1  Chron. 
xviii.  16,  as  ShavsJta,  David's  scribe.  The 
office  thus  descended  from  father  to  sons. 
The  variations  in  this  name  are  instructive. 
Compare  Kishi  and  Eushaiah,  Abijah  and 
Abijam,  Michaiah  and  Maachah,  Absalom 
and  Abishalom,  do.  Names  written  ex  ore 
dictantU  are  sure  to  differ.  See  bdow  on 
ver.  12] ,  sorlbM  [the  scribes,  D^^D,  were 
Secretaries  of  State :  they  wrote  letters  and 
proclamations,  drew  upedicts,  and  apparently 
kept  the  accounts  (2  Kings  xii.  10].  Their 
position  in  the  list  indicates  tneir  im- 
portance] ;  Jeboibapliat  the  ion  of  Ahilud, 
the  recorder.  [He  held  the  same  office  under 
David,  and  is  mentioned  in  all  three  lists 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17;  xx.  25 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  15). 
The  recorder  or  "remembrancer"  (marg.) 
was,  perhaps,  **  chancellor  "  (Keil),  or  keeper 
of  the  king's  conscience,  rather  than,  as 
is  generally  supposed,  chronicler  of  public 
events,  and  keeper  of  the  archives.  See 
Introduction,  sect,  vi.] 

Ver.  4.— And  Benalah  the  son  of  Jeholada 
[see  on  ch.  i.  82]  was  [the  A.  V.  supplies 
woM  and  were  quite  needl^y  in  this  and 
succeeding  verses.  This  is  simply  a  list  of 
S>lomon'8  princes  and  of  the  offices  they 
discharged]  over  the  hoft  [cf.  ii.  85] :  and 
Sadok  and  AWathar  were  the  prlesta  [the 
mention  of  Abiathar's  name  after  his  depo- 
sition (ch.  ii.  27,  85)  has  occasioned  much 
remark,  and  has  even  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  subsequently  pardoned  and  restored 


to  office  (Clericus).  Theodoret  remarks 
quite  truly,  n)v  ipx'iv  6ftiXaro,  ob  rijc  «P«*- 
ffvvirc^yv/cvtMrev,  and  similarly  Grotius.  But 
a  simpler  explanation  is  that  his  name  is 
put  down  here  because  he  had  been  high 
priest,  though  for  a  brief  period  only,  under 
Solomon.    See  above  on  ver.  2.] 

Ver.  5.— And  Anrlah  the  ion  of  Nathan 
[Azariah  was  clearly  not  an  uncommon 
name  (ver.  2,  and  cf.  1  Chron.  ii.  89; 
V.  86—40  Heb. ;  A.  Y.  vi  9—14),  especially  in 
thehigh  priest's  family.  Eeil  and  Bahr  pro- 
nounce somewhat  positively  that  this  Natiian 
is  not  the  prophet  of  that  name,  but  Nathan 
the  son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  14 ;  Luke  iii. 
81).  It  is  quite  impossible  to  decide  with 
certain^  which  is  meant,  if  either,  though 
Zech.  xii.  12  undoubtedly  favours  the  sup- 
position that  the  latter  is  here  intended] 
was  over  the  officers  [the  twelve  prefects 
mentioned  in  vers.  7  sqq.] :  and  Zalmd  the 
son  of  Nathan  was  principal  officer  [Heb. 
priest^  Yulg.  mcerdos.  Singularly,  as  before, 
the  LXX.  (Vat)  omits  the  word.  The  ex- 
pression can  hardly  mean  "the  son  of 
Nathan  the  priest,"  but  it  may  either  signify 
that  **Zabud  ben  Nathan,  a  priest,  was 
king's  friend,"  or  that  (as  in  the  A.  Y.)  he 
was  a  priest  and  king's  friend.  But  the 
former  is  every  way  preferable.  I  find  it 
easier  to  believe  that  the  true  import  of 
2  Sam.  viiL  18— the  passage  whidi  is  dted 
(sometimes  along  with  ib,  xx.  26,  where  the 
jjXX.,  however,  has  ifpcvc)  to  prove  that 
there  were  secular  ** priests" — ^is  not  yet 
understood,  than  to  hold  (with  Oesenius, 
Ewald,  <fec.),  that  there  were  sacrificing 
priests  who  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Aaron 
(of.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18),  or  that  the  word  (nS, 
the  meaning  of  which  was  thoroughly  fixed 
and  understood,  can  have  been  fomiliarly 
applied,  except  in  the  strictly  conventional 
way  ali«ady  indicated,  to  lay  persons],  and 
[omH]  the  king's  Mend.  [**  This  appears 
to  have  b  jen  now  a  recognized  office  (2  Sam. 
XV.  87;  xvi.  16;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  88),"  Baw- 
.linson.] 

Yer.  6.— And  Ahiihar  was  over  the  house- 
hold [steward  and  manager  of  the  palace. 
We  meet  this  office  here  for  the  first  time^ 
an  evidence  of  the  growing  size  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  court  (cf .  1  Kings  xviii  8 ; 
2  Kings  xviii.  18 ;  Isa.  xxii.  15).  That  such 
an  officer  was  needed,  the  fact  mentioned 
below  (on  ver.  28)  as  to  the  enormous  size 
of  the  royal  household  will  prove]:  and 
Adonlram  [see  on  ch.  xii.  18]  the  son  of 
Abda  was  over  the  tribute.  [Marg.  * '  levy," 
i.e.,  the  forced  labour  (ch.  v.  18, 14).  See 
on  ch.  xii.  8.] 

Yer.  7.— And  Bolomon  had  twelve  offloen 
pit.,  persons    *' placed'*    or  **$et  over" 
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others,  <.«.,  superintendents.  The  tenn  is 
used  of  Doeg  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9).  They  were 
twelve,  not  because  of  the  twelve  tribes,  but 
the  twelve  months]  OTor  all  linMl,  wbiOh 
prcnrided  Tictiials  fbr  [Heb.  nourUhed]  the 
kSxig  and  bis  household:  each  man  bis 
month  in  a  year  made  prorlslon  [lit.,  a 
month  in  the  year  it  was  (i,e,^  devolved) 
upon  each  to  nouriih.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  these  superintendents  were 
tiao  governors  of  provinces  {ifytftovtc  ^ 
tnartiyoi^  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2,  8),  as  wcdl  as 
purveyors.  But  of  this  nothmg  is  said  in 
the  text.  Their  principal  fonction  was  to 
collect  the  royid  dues  or  taxes  which  were 
evidently  paid,  as  they  still  are  in  the  East, 
in  kind]. 

Yer.  8.— And  these  are  their  names  [the 
order  is  not  geographical,  nor  do  the  dis- 
tricts correspond,  except  roughly,  with  the 
territories  of  the  tribes.  The  order  is 
probably  that  of  the  months  for  which  they 
were  severally  responsible,  and  the  districts 
were  marked  out  according  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  oonntiy] :  The  son  of  Hur 
[Heb.  as  marg.,  Ben  Hur.  Of  the  twelve 
prefects,  five  are  only  known  by  their  patro- 
nymics, for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  these  are 
proper  names,  like  Ben-hanan  and  Ben- 
zoheth  (1  Chron.  iv.  20).  No  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  curious  circumstance  has 
hitherto  been  given.  The  most  probable  is 
that  in  the  document  from  whion  this  list 
was  compiled,  the  part  of  the  page  contain- 
ing the  missing  names  had  been  accident- 
ally destroyed],  In  mount  B|)hra1ni.  [See 
on  ch.  xii.  25.  This  district,  which  prac- 
tically coincided  with  the  territonr  of 
Bphiaim,  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
Palestine.    Hence,  possibly,  it  stands  first.] 

Ver.  9.— The  son  of  I>ekar  {Ben-Dehar^ , 
In  Kakas  [unknown  otherwise],  and  In 
ghaallrtm  [Josh.  xix.  42 ;  Judg.  i.  85]  and 
Beth-ihemesh  [called  Irsheme^,  Josh.  xix. 
41 .  Now  'A  in  Shenteil,  and  Elon-beth-haaaa. 
[Elon,  Josh.  xix.  43.  Probably  Beth-hanan  is 
a  different  place,  the  "  and ''  (1)  having  acci- 
dentally dropped  out  of  the  text.  The  LXX. 
(i(i»c  Btfiavdy)  favours  this  view.  It  has 
been  identified  by  Robinson  with  Beit  Hon  An. 
This  second  district  embraces  Dan.] 

Yer.  10.— The  son  of  Hesed  [Ben^Hesed], 
In  Aruboth  (Heb.  Arubboth,  unknown] ;  to 
hlzn  pertained  So6bOh  [there  were  two  cities 
of  this  name,  one  in  the  mountain  (Josh. 
XV.  48),  and  one  in  the  "valley"  (the 
ShefelaK  Josh.  xv.  83,  85),  and  botii  in  the 
tribe  of  Jadah,  from  which,  therefore,  this 
third  district  was  taken],  and  all  the  land 
of  Hepher.  [Josh.  xiL  17.  Ewald  holds 
that  this  place  was  in  Manasseh,  and  that 
"  it  is  impossible  in  the  twelve  districts  to 
find  any  portion  of  •  •  •  •  Jadah."  But 
see  above.] 


Yer.  ll.-<-Tlie  son  of  AUnadab  [Ben 
Abinadab,  Possibly  the  Abinadab  of  1  Sam. 
xvi.  8;  xvii.  13.  If  so,  this  officer,  who 
married  Solomon's  daughter,  was  also  his 
cousin],  In  [Heb.  omits]  all  the  region 
[Hp),  height;  the  term  is  only  used  in 
connection  with  Dor]  of  Dor  [Josh.  xi.  2 ; 
xii.  23 ;  xvii.  11.  Dor,  now  represented  by 
the  miserable  village  of  Tantora,  lies  on  the 
strand  of  the  Meditenanean,  north  of 
Cssarea.  A  **  spur  of  Mount  Carmel,  steep 
and  partially  wooded,  nms  parallel  to  the 
coast-line,  at  the  distanced  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  "  (Porter).  This  is  the  '*  heif^t 
of  Dor."  Thenius  supposes  this  fourth  ous- 
trict  embraced  the  plam  of  Sharon.  Josephus 
(viii.  2. 3.)  limits  this  prefecture  to  the  sea 
ooast,  which  may  well  include  Sharon. 
Indeed,  without  it,  this  district  would  have 
been  destitute  of  comlands]  which  had 
Taphatb,  the  daughter  of  Bolomon,  to  wlfs. 
[**It  has  always  been  a  practice  amongst 
Oriental  potentates  to  attach  to  themselves 
the   more   important  of  their  officers  by 

giving  them  for  wives  princesses  of  the  royid 
ouse.  .  .  .  The  practice  of  polygamy  has 
generally  enabled  them  to  cany  out  this 
system  to  a  very  wide  extent  *'  (Bawlinson). 
Yer.  12.— BaaJiaythe  sonof  Ahllnd  [d  ver. 
8.  Probably  the  recorder's  brother] ,  to  him 
pertained  [the  original,  true  to  its  charac- 
ter as  a  list,  omits  these  words,  simply  giving 
the  name  of  the  officer  and  then  tne  towns 
of  his  district  or  province]  Ttuuiaeh  and 
Meglddo  [similarly  associated,  Josh.  xii.  21 ; 
Judg.  v.  19  ;  i.  27.  These  towns,  which  be- 
came famous  in  later  Jewish  history  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22),  Uy  at  the  foot 
of  the  E.  spurs  of  Carmel,  on  the  margin  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  See  Condor's  **  Tent 
Work  in  Palestme, "  p.  67]  and  all  Bethshean 
[Josh.  xvii.  11, 16 ;  Judg.  i.  27.  Otherwise 
Bethshan  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12 ;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
12),  now  Beis&n,  The  LXX.  here  translate 
the  word  6  oUoq  2<iv ;  elsewhere  they  write 
patOodv  or  fiaiQaAn,  and  in  Judges  i.  27 
explain  Vj  lari  'ZkvG&v  ir6Xic»  hence  its  Uter 
name  Scythopolis.  Bawlinson,  by  an  over- 
sight, interprets  the  name  to  mean  "  house 
of  the  smi,"  which  is  the  translation  of 
Bethshemesh.  Bethshan  prob.  means  **honse 
of  rest.**  "  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the 
brow  of  the  descent  by  which  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon  drops  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Ghor.**  The  present  writer  was  much 
struck  (in  1861)  by  its  situation.  See 
Conder,  pp.  233,  234.  The  text  shows  that 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  adjoining  district] , 
whldi  Is  l^  ftirtanah  [probably  ^e  Zaretan 
of  Josh,  iii  16  and  the  Zarthan  (same  word  in 
the  Heb.)  of  1  Kings  vii.  46,  which  place  is 
called  Zeredathah  in  2  Chron.  iv.  17,  and  is 
probably  the  Zererath  of  Judg.  viL  22.  (The 
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variations  in  spelling  are  again  to  be  notioed). 
Here  Solomon  cast  the  Temple  vessels.  By 
some  it  is  identified  with  Knm  Sartabeh  (but 
see  Quart.  Stat,  of  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,  July, 
1874,  and  Conder,  pp.  238,  234),  a  few  miles 
below  Bethshan.  It  is  noticeable  (in  con- 
nexion with  Josh.  iii.l6)  that  at  this  point 
the  Jordan  valley  narrows  (Eeil).  It  occupies 
high  ground  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  (Bobinson)]  iMnAatb  [or  below]  Jes- 
reel  [Wordsworth  remarks  that  "  Jeueel, 
now  Zerin,  is  a  lofty  site.*'  But  the  idea 
bf  "beneath*'  is  not  that  of  depression, 
bat  of  geographical  position = the  district 
south-east  of  Jezreel]  from  [LXX.  and  from) 
Bettulieaa  to  Abelmehdlali  [lit.  meadow 
of  the  dance.  It  lay  ten  miles  south  of 
Bethshean.  It  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Zererath  (Zaretan)  in  Judg.  vii.  22,  but 
is  best  known  as  the  home  of  Elisha  (1  Kings 
xix.  16)]  0701  unto  tbe  plaoo  that  la  boyond 
[Heb.  unto  the  otJier  side  of]  Jokneam.  [Pro- 
jjerly,  Jokmeam.  Identified  by  the  Survey 
(Conder,  p.  68)  with  TellKeim&n,  A  Levitical 
town  (1  Chron.  vi.  68)  probably  the  same  as 
Kibzaim  (cf.  Josh.  xxi.  22>.  This  district 
coincided  practically  with  the  tribe  of  Man- 
asseh.  It  embraced  a  part  (see  ver.  17)  of 
the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  of  the 
Jordan  valley.] 

Ver.  13.— Tho  son  of  G6ber[pos8ibly  son  of 
the  Geber  mentioned  in  ver.  19]  In  Bamoth- 
gUoad  [two  districts  east  of  tHe  Jordan  are 
now  enumerated.  And  first,  the  territory  of 
^ad.  Bamoth-gilead  was  a  Levitical  dty 
(Dent.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xxi.  88).  Its  selection 
as  a  dty  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  8),  and  as  the 
seat  of  Bengeber's  prefecture,  together  with 
the  constant  wars  waged  for  its  possession 
(1  Kings  xxii.  3 ;  2  Kings  viii.  28 ;  ix.  14) 
show  that  it  was  a  position  of  great  strength 
and  importance];  to  him  pertained  tlio 
towns  of  Jalr  [the  Havoth  Jair  are  strictly 
the  lives  ({.«.,  villages,  because  men  live 
there)  of  Jair.  So  Gesenius,  who  cites 
Eislehen  and  similar  names]  tlio  son 
llanassdh  [it  is  doubtful  whether  the  judge 
of  that  name  (Judg.  x.  3)  or  Jair,  the  son  of 
Segnb  (called  a  **  son  of  Manasseh  '*  in  Numb, 
xxxii.  41,  because  his  grandmother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  great  Machir,  though  his 
father  belonged  to  Judah,  1  Chron.  ii.  21),  is 
intended.  Probably  it  is  the  latter.  (They  can 
hsjrdly  be  one  and  the  same  person,  though 
they  are  often  identified,  as,  e.g.,  in  Ihe 
Speiaker's  Comm.  on  Judg.  x.  3.  But  they 
belong  to  different  periods.)  Curiously 
enou^,  the  Havoth  Jair  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  each  (see  Numb,  xxxii.  41 ; 
Deut.  iii.  4,  5, 14;  Josh.  xiii.  80;  1  Chron. 
ii.  22 ;  Judg.  x.  4),  but  in  every  case  except 
the  last  the  r^erenco  is  to  the  son  of  Segub. 
As  the  judge  was  probably  one  of  his  de- 


scendants, it  is  not  soiprising  that  the  judge's 
sons  should  possess  some  of  the  villages  of 
Jair],  whlchare  In  Gllead ;  to  him  also  per- 
tained the  region  L^^P*  ^^'*  ^^^^'^^^  ^o^* 
came  to  signify  the  region  measured]  of 
Argob  [elsewhere  "the  Argob,**  i.e.,  the 
stony.  This  is  the  region  subsequently 
known  as  Trachonitis,  now  called  the  Lejah. 
It  is  distinguished  here  and  in  Josh.  xiiL 
80,  and  1  Chron.  ii.  22  from  the  Gileadite 
district  just  mentioned,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  confounded.  Both  seem  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Jair,  but  the  towns  of  the 
former  bore  the  name  of  Havoth  Jair  and 
these  of  Bashan  Havoth  Jair,  Cf.  Deut.  iii. 
4, 5, 14  with  Numb,  xxxii.  41.  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  threescore  cities,  with  walls,  gates, 
and  bars.  This  remarkable  district,  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length  by  fourteen  in  breadth, 
is  "  wholly  composed  of  black  basalt,  which 
appears  to  have  issued  from  innumerable 
pores  in  the  earth  in  a  liquid  state.  .  .  .  Be- 
fore cooling,  its  surface  was  violently  agitated, 
and  it  was  afterwards  shattered  and  rent  by 
convulsions.  .  .  .  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  ungainly  and  forbidding  r^on  is 
thickly  studded  with  deserted  dties  and 
villages*'  (Porter,  **  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan,*' 
also  m  Kitto's  CyoL  iii.  p.  1032;  Diet.  Bib. 
i.  104)]  which  if  in  Baihan,  throaeoore  great 
dties  witb  walla  and  taraien  bars.  [These 
words  are  a  reminiscence  of  Deut.  iii.  4,  5.] 

Yer.  14. — ATilnadab  the  ion  of  Iddo  [prob- 
ably the  seer  of  that  name,  2  Chron.  ix.  29] 
had  Mahanalm  [Heb.  to  Mahanaim,  as  mang. 
That  is,  went,  or  was  appointed,  to  Maha- 
naim.  Bawlinson  understands  that  his 
district  was  "  from  the  places  last  mentioned 
toMahanaim,"  but  for  this  the  usus  loquendi 
of  the  writer  would  lead  us  to  expect  ^y.  For 
Mahanaim,  see  Gen.  xxxii.  2 ;  Joshua  xiii. 
26]. 

Ver.  15.— Ahimaai  [probably  the  son  of 
Zadok,  2  Sam.  xv.  27;  xvii.  17]  was  in 
Naiditali;  ho  also  [like  Ben-Abinadab,  ver. 
11]  took  Baamath  the  danghtor  of  Solomon 
to  wife. 

Yer.  16. — ^Banaah  [or  Baana,  the  second 
prefect  of  that  name  (ver.  12).  The  names 
are  identical  in  the  Hebrew.  In  2  Sam.  iv. 
2  the  name  is  Baanah]  the  ion  of  Hnshal 
[the  Archite,  David's  fnend.  Cf .  2  Sam.  xv. 
32]  was  in  Aaher  and  Aloth.  [No  town  or 
district  of  this  name  is  known.  Probably 
the  word  should  be  Bealoth,  as  in  the  LXX., 
Syr.,  and  Yulg.  Our  translators  have  taken 
the  initial  3  for  a  prefix,  but  it  is  almost 
certainly  jpart  of  the  name.  There  was  a 
Baaloth  m  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24)  and  a 
Baaloth  in  Dan  (ibid.  xix.  44),  but  ndther 
of  these  can  be  meant  here.] 

Yer.  17.— Jehoflhaphat  the  son  of  Pamah, 
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In  Twaoliar.  [He  had  oonaequently  the 
I^in  of  Esdraelon,  with  the  exoeption  men« 
tioned  above,  ver.  12.] 

Yer.  18.— Bhimei  the  son  of  Slab  [by  some 
identified  with  the  Shimei  of  chapter  i.  8. 
But  see  note  theieli  In  Benjamlii.  [It  is 
noteworthy  that  Shimei  was  a  Benjamite 
name,  2  Sam.  zvi.  6,  11.] 

Yer.  19.— Giber  the  son  of  Uil  was  In  tlie 
couttiy  of  Qllead  [{.«.,  he  presided  over  the 
parts  not  aheady  assigned  to  Bengeber 
(perhaps  his  son^  and  Ahinadab.  Gilead  is 
often  used  (see  Deut.  xzziv.  1 ;  Judg.  zx.  1) 
to  designate  all  the  conntiy  east  of  the 
Jordan.  And  so  apparently  here,  for]  tlM 
oouatry  of  Silum  Uiiir  ot  tlie  Amorltei,  and 
of  Og  Unir  of  Bashan]  embraced  the  whole 
trans- Jordanio  region,  Deut.  iii  8 ;  Num.  xxi. 
24—35 :  of.  Psa.  cxxxv.  11 ;  cxzxvi.  19,  20] ; 
and  he  was  tlM  only  oi&cer  which  was  In  the 
land.  [This  cannot  mean  "  the  only  officer 
in  Gilead,"  notwithstanding  the  great  extent 
of  territoiy- the  usual  interpretation — for 
that  would  contradict  vers.  13, 14.  Nor  can 
can  it  mean  the  only  officer  in  his  district, 
or  vortion^  of  Gilead,  for  that  is  self-evident, 
and  the  remark  would  apply  equally  to  all 
the  other  prefects.     And  we  are  hardly 


justified  in  translating  ^|;i^  3^XjI**^®^Asthe 
first  (t.tf.,  superior),  officer"  ^set  over  those 
mentioned  above,  vers.  13,  14),  as  Schulze. 
11^^  U  used  as  an  ordinal  number,  but  it  is 
only  in  connexion  with  days  and  years 
(G^en.  s.  V.)  Some,  following  the  LXX. 
(etc  Iv  yy  *iovia)  would  detach  Judah  from 
ver.  20,  where  it  must  be  allowed  it  occmti 
with  a  suspicious  abruptness,  and  where  the 
absence  of  the  copula,  so  usual  in  the 
Hebrew,  suggests  a  corruption  of  the  text, 
and  would  connect  it  with  this  verse,  which 
would  then  yield  the  sense, "  and  he  was,"  (or 
"  there  was  ")  "  one  officer  which  purveyed 
in  the  land  of  Judah."  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  though  no  mention  has  as  yet 
been  made  of  Judan  in  any  of  the  districts, 
yet  the  prefecture  of  Ben  Hesed  (ver.  10) 
appears  to  have  extended  over  this  tribe, 
and  the  remark  consequently  seems  super- 
fiuons.  (Can  it  be  the  object  of  the  writer 
to  show  that  the  royal  tribe  was  not 
favoured  or  exempted  from  contributing  its 
share?)  On  the  whole,  the  difficulty  would 
seem  still  to  await  a  solution.  We  can 
hardly,  in  Uie  teeth  of  ver.  7,  suppose  with 
Ewald,  al,  that  a  thirteenth  officer  is  here 
intended. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  2  sqq. — The  Servanta  of  Solomon.    "  These  were  the  princes  which  he 

bad."    **  All  Scripture  is profitable  for  instruction /'  Sec.    A  bare  list  of 

names  may  teach  some  lessons.  We  shall  find  in  this  list,  first,  some  proofe  of 
Solomon's  wisdom,  and  secondly,  some  principles  to  guide  our  own  conduct.  First, 
however,  let  us  remember  that  to  select  £uthful  and  efficient  servants  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  of  rulers.  The  welfiEure  of  the  whole  State  depends  very  largely 
on  the  choice.    (Cf.  Ps.  ci.  6—7.)    Now  observe  that  here — 

I.  The  first  place  is  filled  bt  God's  priest  (ver.  2).  The  minister  of  religion 
takes  precedence  of  tiie  ministers  of  state.  The  miiyersal  tendency  is  to  put  man 
first  and  God  second.  Solomon—if  this  list  preserves  the  order  of  his  arrangements 
— put  God  first,  in  the  person  of  His  high  priest  Under  the  theocnicy  the  king 
was  a  sort  of  9ummus  epucoptu.  It  was  meet  that  next  to  the  anointed  Prince 
should  stand  the  anointed  Pontiff. 

n.  Priority  is  onrsN  to  the  officers  of  peace  (vers.  8, 4).  Scribes  come  before 
warriors.  In  David's  day  it  was  otherwise.  But  there  has  been  an  advance,  and 
here  is  the  proof  of  it.  War  is  essentially  barbarous.  Among  savage  tribes  war- 
fJEure  is  chronic.  As  men  become  wiser  and  more  civilized,  the  appeal  to  brute 
force  is  less  frequent.  Wiser,  for  war  means  unwisdom  somewhere.  More 
civilized,  for  the  history  of  civilization  tells  how  the  wager  of  battle,  which  is  now 
confined  to  nations,  was  once  employed  by  tribes,  provinces,  and  private  persons. 
So  that,  in  this  particular,  the  wise  son  was  greater  than  the  pious  father.  For 
this  reason  Solomon  may  build  the  temple  which  his  father's  blood-red  hand  may 
not  touch.  For  this  reason  the  son,  not  the  father,  is  the  fiavourite  type  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  One  of  the  world's  greatest  generals  (Napoleon)  said  there  were 
but  two  great  powers,  the  sword  and  the  pen,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  former 
was  sure  to  be  overcome  by  the  latter.  Solomon  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion.    The  "  scribes  "  and  the  ^^reoorder  *'  precede  the  **  captain  of  the  host*" 
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III.  Many  plages  abs  filled  bt  the  functionaries  of  his  fatheb  (vers.  8»  4, 6, 
and  cf.  ver.  16).  An  Eastern  autocrat  generally  appoints  his  associates  of  the 
harem  (eh.  xiL  10),  his  personal  favonrites,  to  positions  of  trust.  Solomon  showed 
his  wisdom  in  retaining  the  faithful  servants  of  his  predecessor  (compare  the  foU^ 
of  Behoboam,  ch.  xii.  8),  and  his  example  thus  confirms  his  precept  (Prov.  xsvii. 
10),  ♦*  Thine  own  friend  and  thy  father's  friend  forsake  not." 

rV.  Some  places  abs  felled  bt  his  own  sons-in-law  (vers.  11, 15).  This  does 
not  argue  nepotism,  or  &vouritism  as  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter  was  often 
bestowed  as  the  reward  of  distinguished  services  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25 ;  xviii.  17,  27). 
It  may  have  been  the  due  recognition  of  fidehty  and  abihty.  In  any  case  the 
alliances  would  strengthen  Solomon*s  throne. 

**  The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption,  tried, 
Qrapple  them  to  thy  heart  with  hooks  of  steeL'' 

Alien  princes  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  proud  to  espouse  Solomon's  daughters, 
but  he  preferred  to  marry  them  to  flEdthful  subjects.    Blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

y.  All  places  of  tbust  webe  filled  bt  pebsons  of  piett.  The  number  of 
priests'  or  prophets'  sons  employed  by  Solomon  is  very  remarkable  (vers.  4,  5,  14, 
and  nossibly  15).  He  knew  that  those  who  were  tau£;ht  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  would 
best  keep  and  best  enforce  the  law  of  the  realm.  Those  who  **  fear  God  "  are  those 
who  ** honour  the  king'*  (1  Peter  ii.  17).  Witness  Joseph,  Obadiah,  Daniel,  and 
the  three  Hebrew  children.  Even  irreligious  masters  know  the  value  of  God- 
fearing servants.  God  blesses  the  house  of  Fotiphar  for  the  sake  of  its  pious 
steward.    Piety  involves  probity  and  excludes  peculation  and  malfeasance. 

VI.  EvEBT  OFFICEB  HAD  HIS  PLACE  AND  KEPT  IT.  There  wcro  definite  duties, 
ddfinite  districts.  The  prefectures  were  so  many  parishes.  Each  was  responsible 
for  his  own  and  for  that  only.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.  The  proflnperit^  of 
Solomon's  reign  may  have  been  largely  due  to  his  system  and  method.  Tnere  is  a 
hierarchy  and  a  due  order  in  heaven.  The  angels  would  almost  seem  to  have  their 
districts  (Deut.  xxxii  8,  LXX.)  The  gteat  King  gives  "  to  every  man  according  to 
his  work  "  (Mark  xiiL  84). 

Vers.  7 — 19. — Tlu  Twelve  PrefecU  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  "And  Solomon  had 
twelve  o£&cers  over  all  IsraeL  Considering  how  doselv  he  foreshadows  our 
blessed  Lord,  the  twelve  officers  of  Solomon  can  hardly  faail  to  remind  us  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  It  may  be  instructive  to  compare  their  dignities, 
functions,  &c.    Observe — 

I.  Theib  bespectivb  positions.  The  oMcers  of  Solomon  were  princes  (ver.  2) ; 
the  officers  of  Jesus  were  petisants  and  fishermen.  AbiUty,  energy,  &c.,  dictated 
Solomon*s  clioice ;  humility,  dependence,  weakness,  our  Blessed  Lord's  (Matt, 
xviii.  8,  4 ;  xxiii.  11 ;  and  cf.  xi.  11).  **  Not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are 
called,"  &c.  (1  Cor.  i.  26).    "  Unlearned  and  ignorant  men"  (Acts  iv.  13). 

II.  Theib  bespective  beputations.  The  officers  of  Solomon  were  reverenced 
and  feared:  the  apostles  ofowrLord  were  despised  and  defamed.  Each  of  the 
twelve  prefects  was,  no  doubt,  a  little  potentate.  The  court  of  Abinadab  in 
Mahanaim,  or  Shimei  in  Benjamin,  would  be  a  copy  in  miniature  of  that  of  the 
king  in  Jerusalem.  And  we  know  what  the  Eastern  tax-gatherer  is  like,  what 
desjpotio  powers  he  wields,  &c.  Witness  the  Fashas  and  Valis  of  Turkey.  How 
different  were  the  twelve  apostles.  The  contrast  could  not  well  be  greater. 
"Hated  of  all  men,"  esteemed  "the  filth  and  offecouring  of  all  things;'*  "a 
spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men  "  (1  Cor.  iv.  9-13).  What  the 
life  of  an  apostle  was  like  we  may  learn  firom  2  Cor.  xi.  24 — 29.  "  Behold,  they 
which  are  gorgeously  apparelled  and  live  delicately  are  in  king's  courts  "  (1  Luke 
vii.  25).     "  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  thee  "  (Matt.  xix.  27). 

m.  Theib  bespective  jubisdictions.  T%e  twelve  officers  presided  over  tribes  ; 
the  twelve  apostles  ministered  to  continents.  The  whole  of  Palestine  is  about  the 
size  of  Wales,  and  this  strip  of  territory  was  divided  into  twelve  parts.  Compare 
with  this  the  apostolic  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world"  Ac.    "  Ye  shall  be 
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witnesses  onto  me  ...  .  nnto  the  uttennost  part  of  tlie  earth."  Jndaism  was  a 
tribfd  religion ;  the  £uth  of  Christ  is  for  humanity. 

IV.  TiKiR  BSSPEcnvE  FUNCTIONS.  1.  Tlis  tweU)t  officcTS  wcTC  Teceivers-generol ; 
the  twelve  apostles  were  general  givers.  The  first  took  from  the  people  to  give  to 
the  king :  tue  latter  received  from  theur  King  to  bestow  on  the  people.  To  the 
former,  the  subjects  of  Solomon  brought  taxes  or  tribute ;  the  latter  have  obtained 
blessings  and  gifts  from  their  Lord  for  men.  (Cf.  Acts  i.  8 ;  ii.  18 ;  viii.  18 ;  1  Tim. 
iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  &c.)  '*  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,"  Ac.  2.  TJie  officers 
nourished  the  king  (ver.  27,  Heb.)  and  his  armies:  tlie  apostles  fed  the  Church, 
(C£  Acts  XX.  28.)  The  14,000  dependants  of  the  court,  the  4000  charioteers,  the 
12,000  horsemen,  all  weie  maintained  by  the  twelve  purveyors.  Through  the 
apostles,  the  Lord  fed,  now  4000,  now  7000,  and  through  them,  their  doctrine 
and  their  successors.  He  still  feeds,  with  word  and  sacrament,  the  millions  of  the 
Church. 

So  far  the  comparison  is  largely  in  flavour  of  the  prefects.  As  regards  this 
world*s  gifts  and  dignities,  they  bear  away  the  palm.  In  their  lifetime  the^ 
received  their  good  things  and  the  apostles  evil  things.  But  an  old  authority — it 
is  the  dictum  of  Solon  to  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  80 — 88)— warns  us  to  pronounce  on  no 
man's  fortune  or  happiness  until  we  have  seen  the  end.  And  the  real  end  is  not  in 
this  world.  Let  us  therefore  consider  (1)  What  is  the  verdict  of  posterity  f  and 
(I)  What  will  he  the  issue  of  futurity  as  to  these  two  classes?  Here  we 
observe — 

I.  The  names  of  some  of  the  phefects  abs  fobgotten;   the  names  of  the 

APOSTLES  ABE  IN  EVBBLASTINO  BEMEMBBANCE.      The  fame  of  Solomou's  tWClvC  WaS 

shorUived.  Several  of  them  are  now  known  to  us  only  by  their  patronymics. 
Those  much  dreaded  satraps,  before  whom  subjects  trembled,  their  very  names  are 
in  some  cases  lost  in  obhvion.  But  the  apostohc  college,  every  member  is  still 
famed,  reverenced,  loved  throughout  the  whole  round  world.  Their  names  are 
heard,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  in  tiie  Holy  Gospel  (cf.  Matt,  xxvi  18).  Better  still, 
their  '^  names  are  written  in  heaven  "  (Luke  x.  20 ;  ct  Phil.  iv.  8).    As  to 

n.  -The  twelve  apostles  will  judge  the  twelve  pbefects.  In  their  time, 
the  latter  sate  on  twelve  thrones,  each  in  his  capital  city,  ruling  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  But  their  glory,  like  that  of  the  Boman  generars  pageant,  "  lacked 
continuance"    In  the  midst  of  their  brief  authority 

«*  Comes  the  blind  Fuiy  with  the  abhoirM  shears 
And  sUts  the  thin-spun  life.*' 

The  dominion  of  the  apostles  is  in  the  future.  It  belongs  to  the  *' regeneration." 
"  When  the  Son  of  Man  "—the  true  Son  of  David — '*  shsdl  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory,"  then  shall  they  *'  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes,"  &c. 
(Matt  xix.  28).  The  despised  fishermen  shall  judge  the  high  and  migh^  officers 
— ^yes,  and  magnificent  Solomon  himself.  Even  now,  it  may  be,  their  glory  is  in 
part  begun. 

"  Lo,  the  twelve,  majestio  princes 

In  the  court  of  Jesus  sit, 

Calmly  watching  all  the  conflict 

Baging  still  beneath  their  feet.** 

Shall  we  follow  the  officers  of  Solomon,  or  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb? 
Shall  we,  that  is,  desire  earthly  advancement,  high  position,  contemporary  fame, 
or  shall  we  count  all  as  dross  that  we  may  **  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him  " 
(Phil.  iii.  &— -11).  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain,"  &c.  We  cannot  all  be 
iiycfiSvtg  koI  ffrpttniyoi,  still  less  can  we  all  wed  Idngs'  daughters.  But  we  may  all 
sit  with  Christ  upon  His  throne  (Bev.  iii.  21) ;  may  all  receive  the  crown  of  life 
(Bev.  ii.  10) ;  may  all  be  **  called  tinto  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  **  (Bev. 
xix.  Y-tf). 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IV.  20-34. 


Solomon's  bulk,  btate,  and  wisdom. — 
The  remainder  o!  this  chapter,  which  de- 
scribes to  us  the  extent  and  character  of 
Solomon's  sway  (w.  20, 21, 24, 25),  the  pomp 
and  provision  of  his  household  (w.  22,  28, 
26—28),  and  his  profound  and  varied  wisdom 
(w.  29—84).  has  every  appearance  of  a  com- 
pilation from  different  sources.  It  scarcely 
has  the  oider  and  coherence  which  we  should 
find  in  the  narrative  of  a  single  writer. 

Yer.  20.— Jadah  and  Israel  w«re  many,  as 
the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  In  multitude 
[a  reminiscence  of  Gen.  xiii.  16 ;  xxii.  17 ; 
xxxii.  12  (cf.  ch.  iii.  8).  In  the  reign  of 
Solomon  tnese  promises  had  their  fulfil- 
ment], eating  and  drinking,  and  maUng 
merry.  [Cf.  1  Sam.  xxx.  16.  The  Hebrew 
here  begins  a  new  chapter.  The  LXX.  omits 
vers.  20.  21,  25,  26,  and  phices  vers.  27,  28, 
'*  and  those  officers,"  <ftc.,  after  the  list  of 
prefects,  ver.  19.] 

Ver.  21.— And  Solomon  reigned  [H.eh,was 
reigning]  orer  aU  Irtngdoma  [Heb.  tJie 
kingdoms.  That  is.  as  suzerain,  as  is  ex- 
plained  presently.  So  that  Psa.  Ixxii  10, 
11  had  Its  fulfilment]  from  the  liver  [i.^., 
the  Euphrates,  tite  river  of  that  region :  so 
called  Gen.  xxxi.  21;  Exod.  xxiii.  31;  2 
Sam.  X.  16.  In  Gen.  xv.  18  it  is  called  "the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates."  Similarly 
Josh.  i.  4]  unto  [not  in  the  Hebrew.  It  is 
found  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chron.  ix. 
26,  and  perhaps  we  may  safely  supply  it 
here.  Its  omission  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word  pl^)  pre- 
sently. Some  would  render,  **  reigned  .  .  . 
over  the  land,"  ^.,  supplying  3  in  thought 
from  above.  But  "unto"  seems  to  be  re- 
quired after  "  from."  Cf.  ver.  24]  the  land 
of  the  PhilistineB  [this,  i.e,,  the  Mediterra- 
nean shore,  was  the  western  border  of  his 
reahn],  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt  [this 
was  his  southern  boundary.  We  have  nere 
a  reference  to  Gen.  xv.  18,  the  promise 
which  now  first  received  its  fulfilment]: 
they  brought  preaenta  [t.tf .,  tribute.  SimiUur 
expressions,  2  Sam.  viii.  2;  2  Kings  xvii. 
8,  4,  and  especially  Psa.  Ixxii.  10.  What  the 
presents  were  we  are  told  ch.  x.  25,  where, 
however,  see  note],  and  Mrred  Solomon  all 
the  days  of  hH  life. 

The  daily  consumption  of  the  royal  house- 
hold is  now  related  to  show  the  grandeur 
and  luTTiry  of  the  court.  And  it  agreed  well 


with  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom.  The 
lavish  provision  of  Oriental  palaces  was 
evidently  a  subject  Of  wonder  and  of  boast- 
ing to  the  ancients,  as  the  inscriptions  and 
monuments  show. 

Yer.  22.^And  Solomon's  proylaion  [marg. 
bread,  but  DH^  strictly  signifies  any  kind 
of  food]  for  <mo  day  was  thirty  measures 
[Heb.  ears.  The  i!3  was  both  a  liquid  and 
a  dry  measure  (ch.  v.  11)  and  was  we  equi- 
valent to  the  homer  (Ezek.  xlv.  14),  but  its 
precise  capacity  is  doubtful.  According  to 
Josephus,  it  contained  eighty-six  gallons; 
according  to  the  Babbins,  for^-four]  of  fine 
flour  and  threescore  measures  of  meal. 
[Thenius  calculates  that  this  amount  of 
fiour  would  yield  28,000  lbs.  of  bread,  which 
(allowing  2  lbs.  to  each  person)  would  give 
14,000  as  the  number  of  Solomon's  re- 
tainers. This  computation,  however,  could 
have  but  little  value  did  not  his  calcula- 
tions, based  on  the  consumption  of  flesh, 
mentioned  presently  (allowing  1}  lbs.  per 
head),  lead  to  the  same  result. 

Ver.  23.— Ten  fat  [Heb,  fatted,  i.e.,  for 
table]  oxen,  and  twenty  fat  oxen  out  of  the 
pastures,  and  an  hundred  sheep,  beside 
barts  and  roebucks  [or  gazelles]  and 
fUlowdeer  [Roebucks,  The  name  Yahmtir  is 
still  current  in  Palestine  in  this  sense  (Gen- 
der, p.  91)].  and  fatted  fowl.  [This  word 
(Dn|l^)  occurs  nowhere  else.  The  moaning 
most  in  favour  is  geeaeJ] 

Yer.  24. — For  [the  connexion  seems  to 
be :  Solomon  could  well  support  such  lavish 
expenditure,  because]  ho  had  dominion  over 
aU  the  region  on  this  side  \?^^  strictly 
means,  on  the  other  tide,  beyond  ("t!^^, 
transiit).  But  here  it  must  obviously 
mean  on  the  west  side,  for  Solomon's  rule 
did  not  extend  east  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
use  of  this  word  in  this  sense  (Josh.  v.  1 ; 
ix.  1;  xii.  7;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  80;  Ezra 
viii.  86 ;  Neh.  ii.  7)  is  generally  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  writers  were 
living  in  Babylon  in  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity ;  but  this  appears  to  be  by  no  means  cer- 
tain.  (See,  e.g.,  Ezraiv.  10, 11.)  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  not  that  **the  expression  be- 
longed to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  but  was 
retained  after  the  return  and  without  regard 
to  its  geographical  signification,  just,  for 
instance,  like  the  expression,  GoZh'a  Trana- 
alpina''  (Bahr),  but  that  from  the  first  it 
was  employed,  now  of  one  side,  now  of  the 
other,  of  the  Jordan ;  of  the  west  in  Gcu. 
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L  10,  11;  Josh.  is.  1,  &G,;  of  the  east  in 
Num.  xxii.  1 ;  zzxii.  82 ;  **  and  even  in  the 
same  chapter  is  used  first  of  one  and  then 
of  the  other  Deut.  iii.  8,  20,  25  "  (Spk. 
Conun.  on  Dent.  i.  1),  and  that  it  was  sub- 
sequently applied,  witiii  similar  variations  of 
meaning,  to  the  Enphrates.  See  Introduc- 
tion, sect,  v.]  from  T^phiali  [ef.  2  Kings 
XT.  16,  apparently  the  town  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  Thapsacos.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  river  at  that  point  was 
fordable  nQ^= pass  over;  tV^S^Fi  =:  crossing. 
A  bridge  of  boats  was  maintained  here  by 
the  Persians.  It  was  here  that  the  river 
was  forded  by  Cyrus  and  the  Ten  Thousand, 
and  was  crossed  by  the  armies  of  Darius 
Ck>domannus  and  Alexander]  to  Asah  [i.^., 
Gaza,  now  called  GuzzeK  the  southernmost 
city  of  PhiUstia,  ten  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  last  town  in  Palestine 
on  the  Egjrptian  frontier.  Ct  ver.  21] ,  over 
aU  the  UngB  on  this  side  the  ilTer  [''Petty 
kings  were  numerous  at  this  time  in  all  the 
countries  dependent  upon  Judaea**  (Rawlin- 
son).  Cf.  1  Sam.  vi.  16 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  8-10 ; 
1  Kings  zx.  1.  The  *'  kings  on  this  side  the 
river "  were  those  of  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.  6. 
CI  X.  19)  conquered  by  David,  and  of 
PhiUstia,  2  Sam.  viii.  11:  and  he  had 
peace  on  all  sides  [Heb.  from  all  his 
servanU]  ronnd  al)oat  him  [in  fulfilment 
of  1  Chron.  xxiL  9.  The  objection  of 
Thenius  that  this  statement  contrAdicts 
that  of  oh.  xL  23,  sqq.,  is  hardly  deserving 
of  serious  notice.  The  reion  of  Solomon,  on 
the  whole,  was  undoubtedly  a  peaceful  one. 

Yer.  25.— And  Jodah  and  Israel  [here  we 
have  the  copula,  the  absence  of  which  in 
ver.  20  suggests  a  corruption  or  confusion  of 
the  text]  dwelt  safUy  [Heb.  confidently. 
Cf.  Judges  viii  11 ;  1  Sam.  xiL  11],  vnsj 
man  nnder  his  vine  and  nnder  his  fligr  tree. 
[A  proverbial  expression  (see  2  Kings  xviii. 
31,  where  it  is  used  by  Babshakeh ;  Micah 
iv.  4 ;  Zech.  iii.  10)  to  denote  rest  and  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  not  necessarily,  as  Keil,  **  the  most 
costly  products  of  the  land.**  In  invasions, 
raids,  Ac.,  it  is  still  tiie  custom  of  the  East 
to  cut  and  cany  off  all  the  crops,  and 
fruits.  Wordsworth  notices  that  the  vine 
often  **  clustered  on  the  walls  of  houses  (Psa. 
cxxviii.  3),  or  around  and  over  the  court- 
yards**! ,  ttom  Dan  even  to  Beersheha  [t.«., 
from  the  extreme  northern  to  the  extrJBme 
southern  (not  eastern,  as  the  American 
translator  of  Bahr)  boundaiyi  Judg.  xx.  1 ;  1 
Sam.  iii.  20 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  10]. 

Ver.  26.— And  8<aomon  had  twty  then- 
sand  stalls  of  hones  [40,000  is  certainly  a 
clerical   eiror,   probably    for    4000    {ue., 


D'V97«5  for  n?97^).  For  (1)  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  the  number 
IS  stated  as  4000.  (2)  4000  agrees,  and 
40,000  does  not,  with  the  other  numbers 
here  given.  The  chariots,  6.^.,  numbered 
1400 ;  the  horsemen  12,000.  Now  for  1400 
chariots  the  proper  allowance  of  horses 
would  be  about  4000.  We  see  from  the 
monuments  that  it  was  customaiy  to  yoke 
two  horses  (seldom  three)  to  a  chariot ;  but 
a  third  or  supernumerary  horse  was  pro- 
vided to  meet  emex^encies  or  accidents. 
4000  horses  would  hence  be  a  Uberal  pro- 
vision for  Solomon's  chariots,  and  it  would 
also  agree  well  with  the  number  of  his 
cavahy.  12,000  cavahry  and  40,000  chariot 
horses  are  out  of  all  proportion.  As  to  stalls, 
it  seems  clear  that  in  ancient,  as  in  modem 
times,  each  horse  had  a  separate  crib  (Yege- 
tius  m  Bochart,  quoted  by  Keil).  Gesenius, 
however,  understands  by  T\Tyt<,  not  stalbt, 
but  teams t  or  pairs]  for  his'  ohaiiots  [or 
chariotry  :  the  word  is  singular  and  col- 
lective] and  twelve  hundred  horsemen 
[rather,  horses,  i.e,,  riding  or  cavalrv,  as 
distinguished  from  chariot-horses  above. 
See  note  on  ch.  i.  5.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  warlike  provision  is  mentioned  to 
account  for  the  p«ace  (**  si  vis  pacem,  para 
bellum**)  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  was  de- 
signed to  overawe  the  tributary  kings.  But 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  idea  of  the 
historian  was,  partly  to  exhibit  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  Israel's  greatest  king, 
and  partly  to  record  a  contravention  of  the 
law  (Deut.  xvii.  16),  which  was  one  of  the 
precursors  of  his  fall] . 

Ver.  27.~And  those  [rather,  these,  i.e,,  the 
officers  mentioned  vv.  7-19]  offloers  provided 
victual  fbr  [Heb.  nourished]  Vtim  Solomon 
and  for  all  that  came  unto  Vling  Solomon's 
table  [we  can  hardlv  see  here  (witii  Keil) 
**  a  further  proof  of  the  blessings  of  peace." 
The  words  were  probably  suggested  by  the 
mental  wonder  how  the  cavah^,  Ac.,  could 
be  maintained,  and  so  the  author  states  that 
this  great  number  of  horses  and  horsemen 
depended  on  the  twelve  purveyors  for  their 
food]  every  man  In  his  month;  they  lacked 
Xkio^jiBg[TSk1^<er,  suffered  nothing  to  be  lack- 
ing. So  Gesen. ;  and  the  context  seems  to 
require  it]. 

Ver.  28.— Barley  also  [the  food  of  horses 
at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  where  oats 
are  not  grown.  (Cf.  Hom.  U.  v.  196)]  and 
straw  fior  the  horses  and  dromedaries 
[marg.  mules  or  swift  beasts.  Coursers,  or 
neet  horses  of  superior  breed  are  intended. 
fi^^^=  Germ.  Renner,  These  coursers  were 
for  the  use  of  the  king's  messengers  or  posts. 
See  Esther  viii.  10, 14]  brought  they  unto 
the  idace  where  the  oilloeni  were  [**  officers  " 
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is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  The  LXX.  and  Yolg. 
supply  *  *  king  "  (the  verb  is  singular, "  wag  *'). 
But  the  true  meaning  is  to  be  gathered  from 
chap.  X.  26.  There  we  learn  that  the  horses 
were  distributed  in  different  towns  through- 
out the  land.  To  these  different  depOts, 
therefore,  the  purveyors  must  forward  the 
provender,  **  unto  the  place  where  it  should 
be  "  (H^n^),  not,  as  Bawlinson,  "  where  the 
horses  were.*']  erery  man  aoconUng  to  bla 
tihargt. 

Ver.  29.— And  God  irave  8<Aomon  [in  ful- 
filment of  the  promise  of  chap.  iii.  12]  wli- 
dom  and  understanding  (np^H ,  ir/sdom, 
knowledge;  nj^l^,  dUcernment^ penetration. 
The  historian,  after  describing  the  prosperity 
of  the  realm,  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  per- 
sonal endowments  of  its  head]  and  largeness 
of  heart  exceeding  mnoh  [the  Easterns 
speak  of  the  heart  where  we  should  talk  of 
head  or  intellect  (chap.  iii.  9,  12;  x.  24. 
Cf.  Matt.  XV.  19 ;  Ephes.  i.  18  (Greek) ;  Heb. 
iv.  12).  The  **  large  heart "  is  the  ingenium 
capaxt  as  Thenius.  These  different  words 
indicate  the  variety  and  scope  of  his  talents, 
in  agreement  with  ver.  33]  as  the  land  that 
Is  on  the  sea  shore.  [Same  expression  in 
Gen.  xxii.  17 ;  xxxii.  12 ;  xli  49 ;  Josh.  xi. 
4 ;  Judg.  vii.  12,  &c.] 

Ver.  30.— And  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled 
[or  exceeded ;  same  word  as  in  ver.  29]  tlie 
wisdom  of  aU  the  dilldren  of  the  east 
country  [By  the  Beni-Kedem  we  are  hardly 
to  understand  (with  Bawlinson)  a  distinct 
tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is 
true  that  the  land  of  the  Beni-Kedem  is 
identified  with  Haran  or  Mesopotamia  (Gen. 
xxix.  1),  and  the  mountains  of  Kedem  (Num. 
xxiii.  7)  are  evidently  those  of  Aram.  It  is 
also  true  that  '*  the  children  of  the  East  '* 
are  apparently  distinguished  from  the 
Amalekites  and  Midianites  ( Judg.  vi.  8,  33 ; 
vii.  12 ;  viii.  10).  It  is  probable,  nevertheless, 
that  the  name  is  here  employed  to  designate 
all  the  Arabian  tribes  east  and  south-east 
of  Palestine — Sabffians,  Idumeans,  Teman- 
ites,  Chaldeans.  What  their  wisdom  was 
like,  we  may  see  in  the  Book  of  Job.  Cf. 
Jer.  xlix.  7 ;  Obad.  8]  and  all  the  wisdom 
of  Sgypt.  [The  learning  of  Egypt  was  of 
great  repute  in  the  Old  World.  It  differed 
very  considerably  from  the  wisdom  of 
lE^em,  being  scientific  rather  than  gnomic 
(Isa.  xix.  11, 12 ;  xxxi.  2,  8 ;  Acts  vii.  22)  and 
mduding  geometry,  astronomy,  magic,  and 
medicine.  See  Jos.,  Ant.  viii.  2. 5 ;  Herod,  ii. 
109. 160.  Wilkinson,  *•  Ancient  Egyptians" 
vol.  U.  pp.  316—466. 

Ver.  31.— For  (Heb.  and)  he  was  wiser 
than  all  men  [Keil  adds  **  of  his  time,'*  but 
we  have  no  rig^t  to  restrict  the  words  to  his 
contemporaries  (see  note  on  chap.  iii.  12). 


It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  names  men- 
tioned presently  are  those  of  contemporaries] 
than  Ethan  the  Eirahlte,  and  Hemaa,  and 
Chalcol,  and  Darda  [It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  these  are  the  ^ame  persons  as  the 
Ethan  and  Heman  and  Chalcol  and  Dara 
of  1  Chron.  ii.  6,  or  the  Ethan  and  Heman 
who  were  David's  singers.  The  resemblance 
is  certainly  remarkable.    Not  only  are  the 
names  practically  the  same  {Dara  may  well 
be  a  clerical  error:  many  MSS.,  together 
with  the  Syr.  and  Arab.,  read  Darda),  but 
they  occur  in  the  same  order.     Our  fiirst 
impression,  consequently,  is  that  the  two 
lists  represent  the  same  persons,  and  if  so, 
these  four  sages  were  the  *'  cons**  of  Zerah, 
the  son  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30).    But 
against  this  it  is  urged  that  Ethan  is  here 
called  the  Ezrahite,  as  are  both  Ethan  and 
Heman  in  the  titles  of  Psalms  Ixxxix.  and 
Ixxxviii.    respectively.     The   resemblance, 
however,  of  Ezrahite  (^JTint^)  to  Zerahite 
(^jrint)  is  so  dose  as  to  suggest  identity 
rather  than  difference.    There  is,  perhaps, 
more  weight  in  the  objection  that  Chalcol 
and  Darda  are  here  distinctly  said  to  be  **  tbe 
sons  of  Mahol,**  though  here  again  it  hus 
been  observed  that  Mahol  (^D)  means  pipe 
or  danuy  and  the  "sons  of  Mahol,**  con- 
sequently, may  merely  be  a  synonym,  sgree- 
ably  to  Eastern  idiom  (Eccles.  xii.  4,  with 
which  cf.  2  Sam.  xix.  35),  for  **  musicians.'* 
We  may  therefore  allow  that  the  four  names 
may  be  ^ose  of  sons  (t.«.,  descendants)  of 
Zerah.      But  the  question  now  presents 
itself :  Are  Ethan  and  Heman  to  be  identified 
with  the  well-known  precentors  of  David? 
A^^st  their  identity  are  these  facts:   1. 
That  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chron.  vi.  31)  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Kishi  (1  Chron.  vi. 
44),  elsewhere  called  Eushaiah  (t5.  xv.  17), 
and  of  the  family  of  Merari ;  as  a  Levite 
that  is,  instead  of  a  descendant  of  Judah,  and 
that  Heman,  who  is  called  the  singer,  or 
musician  (t&.  vi.  83),  and  the  **  king's  seer  ** 
t6.  XXV.  5)  is  said  to  be  a  son  of  Joel,  a 
graqdson  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  one  of 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (i5.  xv.  17).   The  first 
impression  in  this  case,  therefore,  is  that 
they  mmt  be  distinct.    But  it  should  be 
remembered  (1)  that  the  sons-7-in  the  strict 
sense — of  Zerah  are  nowhere  else  named 
for  Uieir  wisdom,  whereas  the  royal  singer 
and  seer  probably  owed  their  appointments 
to  their  genius,  and  (2)  that  though  Levites, 
they  may  have  been  incoiporated  (possibly 
like  Jair,  through  marriage — see  note  on 
ver.  13  above,  and  cf.  Ezra  ii.  61)  into  the 
tribe  of  Judah.    **  Tbe  Levite  in  Judg.  xvii. 
7  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Judah,  because  he  dwelt  in  Bethlehem  of 
I  Judah,  and  Elkanah  the  Levite  is  called  an 
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Ephndmite  in  1  Sam.  i.  1,  because  in  his 
civil  capacity  he  was  incorporated  into  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  "  (KeD).  It  mast  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  natural  interpre- 
tation of  1  Chron.  ii.  6  is  that  the  '*  sons  ** 
of  Zerah  there  mentioned  were  his  im- 
mediate and  actual  descendants,  and  not 
Levites  who  long  eentories  afterwards  were 
somehow  incorporated  into  his  family.  But 
the  qaeslion  is  one  of  so  much  nicety  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  come  to  a  positive 
conclusion]  and  his  fkme  [Heb.  nanie]  was 
In  all  [Heb.  all  the]  nationa  round  about 
[Cf.  X.  24,  Ac.] 

Yer.  82.— And  lie  spake  three  thousand 
prorerbe :  and  his  songi  were  a  thousand 
and  flye.  [Of  the  former,  less  than  one- 
third  are  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
{see  i.  1 ;  xxv.  1) ;  the  rest  are  lost  to  as. 
The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  even  if  the  com* 
position  of  Solomon,  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  proverbs.  Of  his  songs  all  have 
perished,  except  the  Canticles,  and  possibly 
Psalms  Ixzii.,  czxvii.  (see  the  titles),  and, 
according  to  some,  czzviii. 

Ver.  33.— And  he  spake  of  [i.e.,  discoursed, 
treated,  not  necessarily  wrote]  trees  [In  his 
proverbs  and  songs  he  exceeded  the  children 
of  the  East.  But  his  knowledge  was  not 
only  speculative,  but  scientific.  In  his  ac- 
quaintance with  natural  history  he  outshone 


the  Egyptians,  ver.  20],  firom  the  cedar  tree 
that  Is  In  Lebanon  [A  favourite  illustration. 
The  Jews  had  a  profound  admiration  for  all 
trees,  and  of  these  they  justly  regarded  the 
cedar  as  king.  Cf.  Jadg.  ix.  15 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  10 ; 
civ.  16;  Cant.  v.  15;  Ezek.  xxxi.  8]  unto 
the  hynop  that  sprlngeth  out  of  the  wall 
[His  knowledge,  i.«.,  embraced  the  least  pro- 
ductions of  nature  as  well  as  the  greatest. 
The  common  hyssop  (Exod.  xii.  22;  Lev. 
xiv.  4)  can  hardly  be  intended  here,  as  that 
often  attains  a  considerable  height  (two 
feet),  but  a  miniature  variety  or  moss-like 
hyssop  in  appearance,  probably  Orthotrichum 
saxatile] :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of 
fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  flshea 
[**  The  usual  Biblical  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  "  (Rawlinscn).  The  arrangement 
is  hardly  according  to  manner  of  motion 
(Bahr).  If  anything,  it  is  according  to 
elements— earth,  sky,  sea.  Both  Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  writers  abound  in  exaggerated 
or  purely  fabulous  accounts  of  Solomon's 
attainments  and  gifts.  We  may  see  the  be- 
ginning of  these  in  Joe.,  Ant.  viii.  2.  5. 

Yer.  84.— And  there  came  of  aU  people 
[Heb.  the  peoples,  naUons]  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  [ch.  x.  1] ,  from  all  tho 
kings  of  the  earth  [i.e.,  messengers,  am- 
bassadors, as  in  the  next  chapter],  which 
bad  heard  of  his  wisdom. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  20 — 25. — TTie  Golden  Age.  It  has  been  (^micaJl^  said  that  men  always 
place  the  golden  age  in  the  past  or  in  the  future.  Possibly  they  are  not  so  fax 
wrong  after  aU.  For,  if  our  historian  is  true,  there  h<u  been  such  a  period  in  the 
liistory  of  the  world.  And  if  the  Holy  Gospel  is  true,  there  will  be  such  a  period 
herea^er.  The  reign  of  Solomon  was  the  Augustan,  the  golden  age,  of  Israel.  The 
reign  of  Jesus,  of  which  Solomon's  empire  was  a  foreshadowing,  will  be  the  golden 
age  of  the  world.  Let  ns  then  consider  what  light  the  first  period — the  past^throws 
upon  &e  future ;  in  what  respects,  that  is  to  say,  the  sway  of  Solomon  is  a  type 
and  prefigurement  of  the  holy  and  beneficent  rule  of  our  Bedeemer.    Observe — 

I.  The  monabch.  1.  He  was  the  wisest  of  men.  This  was  the  root  of  the  uni- 
versal prosperity.  He  was  capax  imperii  ;  ne  had  the  understanding  to  judge  tliat 
great  people  (ch.  iii.  9).  From  a  throne  stablished  in  equity  and  intelligence  (Psa. 
Ixxii.  2)  flowed  a  tide  of  blessing  through  the  land.  But  **  Messiah  the  Prince  "  is 
the  Incarnation  of  Wisdom.  He  is  "  made  unto  us  wisdom  "  (1  Cor.  i.  80).  In 
Him  ^'  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  "  (Col.  ii.  8).  He  is  ^'  the 
wisdom  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  i.  24).  2.  He  ruled  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The  precept 
of  his  father  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  was  not  forgotten  (ch.  iii.  6—9).  Compare  the  accoimt 
of  Messiah's  reign— the  reign  of  the  Branch  of  tne  root  of  Jesse — in  Isaiah  ii.  2 — 5. 
This  *'  King  shall  reign  in  righteousness  "  (Isa.  xxxiL  1). 

II.  The  empibe.  1.  Its  extent.  He  had  dominion  from  "the  river  to  the 
boidar  of  Egypt,"  **  from  Tiphsah  even  to  Azzah.'J  The  petty  kings  brought  pre- 
sents and  did  fealtjr.  Now  ooserve  how  Psalm  Ixxii.,  descriptive  or  prophetic  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  is  r  1  toprophetic  of  the  reign  of  our  blessed  Lord.  Of  Him  alcne 
is  it  strictly  true  that  '*  He  diall  havQ  dominion  from  sea  to  sea/'  &c.  (ver.  8),  that 
**  idl  kings  shall  fsUl  down  before  Him/'  &c.    True,  His  enemies  do  not  yet  '*  lick 
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the  dust'*  (ver.  9),  for  '*  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  Him,'*  but  we  know 
that  all  power  is  given  to  Him  in  heaven  and  in  earth  (Matt.  XTviiL  18),  and 
that  **  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  **  shall  "  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ**  (Rev.  xi.  15).  2.  Its  duration,  Solomon's  was  a  long  reign,  and 
would  have  been  much  longer  (ch.  iii.  14)  had  he  been  fiuthfuL  But  He  who  shall 
possess  **  the  throne  of  his  father  David  **  **  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob /or 
ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end  **  (Luke  i.  82, 88 ;  c£  Dan.  ii  44 ; 
vii.  14,  27;  Fsa.  cxlv.  18 ;  Micah  iv.  7). 

III.  The  subjects.  1.  Their  number.  They  were  *•  many,"  "  as  the  sand  which 
is  by  the  sea  in  multitude.*'  Compare  Dan.  vii.  10,  '*  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand stood  before  him,*'  and  Rev.  v.  11 ;  vii.  9,  '*  a  great  multitude  which  no  man 
could  number.**  2.  Tlieir  character,  Solomon's  sway  extended  over  Gentiles  as 
well  as  Jews  (vers.  21,  24).  A  foreshadowing  of  the  inclusion  of  Gentiles  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  In  the  one  fold,  two  flocks  (John  x.  16).  Compare  Acts 
XXVI.  28 ;  xxviii  28 ;  Rom.  xL  15 ;  Ephes.  iii.  6 ;  ii  14,  &o.  There  are  three 
particulars,  however,  in  which  the  subjects  of  our  Lord  wiU  differ  from  those  of 
Solomon.  (1)  There  will  be  no  bondage,  no  forced  labour,  none  to  bear  burdens. 
(2)  The  free  labour  of  love  will  require  no  rest  (ch.  v.  14).  The  servants  who  serve 
Him  '^rest  not  day  and  niglit'  (Rev.  iv.  8),  yet  keep  peipetual  sabbath  (Heb.  iv.  9.) 

S)  All  shall  be  holy.    No  Jeroboam  shall  *'  lift  up  his  hand  **  against  the  Lord, 
e  shall  be  all  and  m  all. 

IV.  The  bbion.  1.  It  was  peaceful  (ver.  24 ;  cf.  ch.  v.  4  and  1  Chron.xxii.  9). 
In  Me8siah*s  reign  they  shall  **  beat  Uieir  swords  into  ploughshares,"  &c.  (Isa.  ii.  4). 
Into  His  cotui;  ^*  neither  foe  entereth  nor  friend  departeth.**  He  is  the  King  and 
Piince  of  Peace  (Heb.  vii.  2).  2.  It  was  joyous  and  prosperous,  •*  Eating  and 
drinking  and  making  merry.*'  "I6i  festivitas  sine  fine^*  (Augustine).  And 
Atlianasins  speaks  rStv  ayiiav  koI  t&v  dyyeXwv  dfi  iopraJ^ovTiav,  The  vine  and  the  fig- 
tree  may  renund  us  of  the  tree  of  life  with  its  twelve  manner  of  fruits ;  the  security 
(ver.  25)  of  the  pillars  in  Uie  temple  of  God  (Rev.  iii.  12).  '*  In  his  days  Israel 
shall  dwell  safely  *'  (Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  cf.  Isa.  xi.  6—9).  That  golden  age  lasted  **  all  the 
days  of  Solomon  "  (ver.  28).  That  which  is  to  come  diall  be  coetemal  with  the 
endless  life  of  the  Son  of  God  (Heb.  vii.  16;  John  xiv.  19 ;  Fsa.  xvi.  11). 

Ver.  81. — "  The  greatest^  wisest y  meanest  of  mankind,**  It  is  a  spirited  and 
glowing  description  which  the  historian  here  gives  of  Solomon*s  wisdom.  We  mav 
believe  that  it  was  not  witliout  a  pardonable  pride  that  he  recounted  the  rich 
endowments  and  the  widespread  fame  of  IsraeFs  greatest  monarch.  But  it  is  really 
one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the  whole  of  Scripture — and  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive. Manifold  as  were  his  gifts,  marvellous  as  was  his  wisdom,  they  did  not  preserve 
him  from  fiEdling.  It  is  a  strange,  shuddering  contrast,  the  record  of  his  singular 
powers  andfjEUSidties  (ch.  iv.  29—84),  and  the  story  of  his  shameful  end  (ch.  xi.  1 — 14) 
How  came  it  to  pass  that  a  man  so  highly  gifted  and  blessed  of  God  made  such 
complete  shipwreck  of  foith  and  good  conscience ;  that  over  the  grave  of  the  veiy 
greatest  and  wisest  of  men  must  be  written,  **  Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen  from  his 
high  estate**?  Let  us  consider  (1)  TJie  character  of  his  wisdom;  and  ^2)  The 
causes  of  his  fall.    As  to  (1),  observe— 

I.  It  was  unprsgsdbnted  and  has  since  been  unequalled.  The  sages  of 
Hebrew  antiquity,  the  shrewd  Arabians,  the  sagacious  Egyptians,  he  has  echpsed 
them  all.  **  Wiser  than  all  men,**  such  was  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries. 
And  such  is  also  the  verdict  of  posterity.  At  the  present  day,  among  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Mohammedans,  no  fame  equals  his.  Among  the  wise  men  of  the  world 
Solomon  Biajid&  facile  princeps, 

IL  It  was  pbodioious.  To  the  writer  it  seemed  inexhaustible,  illimitable.  He 
can  only  compare  it  to  "  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea  shore;  **  and  he  could  hardly 
use  a  more  forcible  illustration  of  its  boundless  and  infinite  extent. 

III.  It  was  varied  and  comprbhensivb.  It  was  both  scientific  and  sententious. 
He  was  at  once  philosopher  and  poet.  Nothing  was  too  great  and  nothing  too 
small  for  him.    It  is  seldom  that  a  man  excels  in  more  tiian  one  or  two  branches  of 
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knowledge,  bni  Solomon  was  distingaished  in  alL  He  could  discourse  with  equal 
profundity  of  the  cedar  and  the  hyssop,  of  beast  and  bird.  It  was  lofty,  it  was 
wide,  it  was  deep. 

IV.  It  was  true  wisdom.  Not  superficial,  and  not  mere  book  learning.  Book- 
worms are  often  mere  pedants.  Students  often  know  little  of  the  world  and  know 
less  of  themselves.  But  Solomon  knew  man  (**  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man  ")  knew  himself.  He  needed  not  the  charge,  yvwdt  oeavrbv.  He  was  not  one 
of  the  furtntpooo^uTTal  whom  the  Attic  poet  justly  ridicules  (Aristoph.  Nub.  860).  His 
writings  proved  that  he  had  studied  the  world,  and  was  fftmilmr  with  the  heart 

V.  It  was  God-givbn  wisdom  (ver.  29 ;  cf.  8, 12,  28 ;  Dan.  ii.  21).  Not  **  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  which  is  foolishness  with  God'*  (1  Cor.  iii.  8),  and  which 
**  descendeth  not  from  above  '*  (James  iii.  15),  but  that  which  the  Supreme  wisdom 
teacheth.    (C£  Prov.  ii.  6.)     Solomon  was  truly  OtodUoKroc, 

VI.  It  was  God-feabino  wisdom.  **  The  fear  of  the  Lord,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdomu"  (Cf.  Prov.  i.  7 ;  ix.  10.)  There  is  a  wisdom  (falsely  so 
called)  which  dishonours  and  despises  God^  This  did  not  Solomon's.  The  Proverbs 
point  men  to  the  Lord. 

VII.  His  wisdom  still  warns  and  teaches  the  world.  Some  of  the  thousand 
and  five  songs  (Pss.  Ixxii,  cxxvi.)  are  still  chanted  by  the  CatiioHo  Church.  (It  is 
significant,  Uiough,  how  few  of  this  vast  number  remain  to  us.  David  was  not  as 
wise  as  Solomon,  nor  so  prolific  a  writer,  but  his  songs  have  survived  in  considerable 
numbers.  They  are  among  the  ^atest  treasures  of  Christendom.  Piety  is  before 
wisdom.  '* Knowledge  shfdl  vanish  away,'*  but  "charity  never  faileth.*')  Some 
of  his  Proverbs  are  still  read  to  the  congregation.  He  still  warns  the  yoimg  and 
the  sensual  (chs.  ii.— viL)    He  is  fiedlen,  but  his  words  stand.    Now  turn  we  to 

(2)  Tlu  coMses  of  1ii$falL  How  came  this  wisest  of  men,  without  fellow  before  or 
since,  whose  wisdom  was  so  profoimd,  so  real,  so  boimdless,  whose  wisdom  came 
from  God  and  led  to  God,  and  who  though  dead  yet  speaketh,  how  came  lie  of  all 
men  to  go  astray  ?    Was  it  not — 

I.  Because  the  heart  was  not  kept.  The  intellect,  i.e.,  was  developed  and 
cultivated  at  the  expense  or  to  the  neglect  of  the  spiritual  life.  "  His  wives  turned 
away  his  heart.'*  But  how  came  one  of  so  much  wisdom  to  let  his  wives  turn  it 
away  ?  Because  the  wisdom  had  dwarfed  and  overshadowed  the  soul ;  because 
the  moral  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  intellectual  growth,  and  it  became  flaccid 
and  yielding.  It  is  dangerous  for  wisdom  to  increase  unless  piety  increases  with 
it.  The  higher  the  tower,  the  broader  should  be  its  foundations.  If  all  the  weight 
and  width  is  at  the  top,  it  wiU  come  to  the  ground  with  a  crash.  Even  so,  if 
wisdom  is  not  to  destroy  its  possessor,  the  basis  of  love  and  piety  must  be  broadened. 
**  EjQowledge  bloweth  up,  but  charity  buildeth  up.**  The  head  of  a  colossus  needs 
the  trunk  of  a  colossus  to  sustain  it 

n.  Because  his  own  precepts  were  not  kept.  It  was  because  he  leaned  to 
his  own  understanding  that  this  giant  form  fell  prostrate.  It  was  because  he  forgot 
his  warnings  against  the  strange  woman  that  he  fell  a  prey  to  strangQ  women. 
The  keeper  of  the  vineyards  did  not  keep  his  own  (Cant.  i.  6).  He  was  not  true  to 
himself,  and  he  soon  proved  false  to  his  God.  After  preaching  to  others,  he  him- 
self became  a  castaway.  A  solenm  warning  this  to  every  preacher  and  teacher 
that  ho  should  not  do 

**  As  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  men  the  steep  and  thorny  road  to  heaven, 
While,  like  a  pa£fed  and  reckless  Ubertine, 
HimaeU  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  tread 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede.*' 

ni.  Because  pride  poisoned  his  wisdom  and  perverted  his  gifts.  There 
was  no  decay  of  mental  power ;  the  force  was  unabated,  but  it  was  misdirected. 
Pride  took  her  place  at  the  helm.  It  is  pride,  not  sensuahty,  accounts  for  his  army 
of  wives  and  concubines.    But  if  pride  brought  them,  pleasure  kept  them.    And 
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when  he  put  his  heart  into  their  keeping,  they  tnmed  him  abont  at  their  will  (cf. 
James  iii.  8,  4).  The  heart  carries  the  intellect  along  with  it.  (Here  again 
compare  his  own  words,  Prov.  zvi.  18,  and  iv.  28;  cf.  Dan.  v.  20.)  Magnificent 
Solomon,  unequalled  in  wisdom,  how  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven !  Aye,  and  if  we 
could  but  draw  aside  the  veil ;  if  we  could  but  visit  the  spirits  in  prison  (1  Pet.  iii. 
19),  we  might  perchance  find  among  them  one  clothed  of  yore  "  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  '*  (Luke  xvi.  19 ;  cf.  xii.  27),  and  who  •'  fared  sumptuously  every  day,"  and 
lookiujgf  into  the  anguished  fiEbce  might  find  it  was  none  other  than  the  brilliant  and 
iUustrious  son  of  David,  the  chosen  type  of  the  Messiah,  the  very  wisest  and 
greatest  of  mankind.  "  The  wisest,  greatest,  mea/nest  of  mankind.*'  We  know  of 
whom  these  words  were  spoken.  But  their  true  application  is  not  to  England*s 
greatest  chancellor,  but  to  IsraeFs  greatest  king. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  20—25. — A  Prosperous  Eeign.  This  chapter  presents  a  general  view  of  the 
prosperit^r  of  Solomon's  reign,  much  of  which  was  owmg  to  the  extraordinary  glory 
of  the  reign  of  David.  Such  a  rule  as  David*s  sowed  seeds  of  blessing  in  the 
land  which  it  was  Solomon's  privilege  to  reap.  David  united  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  and  Solomon  came  into  quiet  possession  of  the  completed 
commonwealth.  David  laid  the  foundation,  Solomon  developed  the  fabric  and 
adorned  it.  Each  succeeding  generation  inherits  the  good  stored  up  for  it  by 
those  that  went  before.  Happy  Uiey  who  are  the  descendants  of  a  noble  ancestry. 
If  it  is  true  that  '*  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children,"  &c.,  equally 
true  is  it  that  *'  the  good  men  do  lives  after  them."  We  all  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
care  and  toil  and  suffering  of  our  fathers.  **  Other  men  labour  and  we  enter  into 
their  labours.*'    The  text  suggests — 

I.  The  orakdeub  of  a  MULTiruDiNous  people.    "  Judah  and  Israel  were  many, 
&c.    What  is  the  secret  of  the  feeling  of  solemnity  akin  to  awe  with  which  we 
gaze  upon  a  vast  concourse  of  human  beings  ?    It  is  the  fulness  of  life^not  mere 
physical  force,  but  thinkmg,  emotional  Ufe,  with  all  its  latent  capacities  that  im- 

Eresses  us.  But  think  of  a  great  nation — ^what  a  world  of  busy,  many-sided  life  is 
ere  t  What  complex  relations ;  what  slumbering  energies ;  what  rich  resources ; 
what  mines  of  undeveloped  thought;  what  tides  of  feeling;  what  boundless 
possibilities  of  good  or  evil,  of  glory  or  of  shame !  Consider  the  mutual  action 
and  reaction  of  the  individual  and  corporate  life  in  such  a  nation  ;  the  conditions 
of  its  well-being ;  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  those  who  are  set  to  guide  its 
forces,  to  guard  its  interests,  to  control  its  destinies.  We  can  understand  the 
trembhng  of  spirit  Moses  felt  when  he  looked  on  the  thronging  host  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness.  *' Wherefore  layest  thou  the  burden  of  all  this  people  upon  me  ?  " 
Ac.  (Numbers  xi.  11).  So  with  Solomon — "Who  is  able  to  jadge  this  thy  so 
great  a  people  f  "  (ch.  iii.  9).  Rulers  who  show  that  they  are  ahve  to  the  dread 
significance  of  their  position  claim  our  deepest  sympathy.  Well  may  we  pray  for 
them  (1  Tim.  ii.  2)  mat  they  may  be  inspired  by  the  right  spirit^  prompted  by 
purest  motives,  never  allowed  to  fall  into  the  sin 

**  Of  making  their  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  winged  ambitions." 

II.  TaE  FAB-REACHINO  INFLUENCE    OF    A    WISE    AND    RIGHTEOUS     RULE.        ''And 

Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms,"  &c.  (ver.  21).  These  were  tributary  kingdoms. 
It  was  not  the  division  of  one  great  empire  into  many  provinces,  but  the  recognition 
by  outlying  principaHties  of  the  superior  sovereignty  of  the  Hebrew  monarch. 
What  was  the^  cause  of  this  wide- spread  influence  ?  Won  by  force  of  arms  in 
David*8  reign,  it  was  retained,  probably,  by  force  of  good  government  and  beneficent 
poUcy.  Israel  presented  an  example  of  a  well-ordered  state — entered,  under 
Solomon,  on  a  remarkable  career  as  a  commercial  people — Solomon  himself  a  royal 
merchant.    Note  his  sagacity  in  *'  iaaking  affinity  "  with  the  king  of  Egypt  (ch.  iii« 
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1),  and  in  his  treaty  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  (ch.  v.)  This  was  the  secret  of 
Solomon's  influence.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  not  so  much  the  result  of 
overmastering  force,  but  of  a  policy  by  which  the  bonds  of  mutual  confidence  and 
helpfulness  were  strengthened.  We  are  reminded  that  this  is  the  real  stability  of 
any  nation — the  spirit  of  justice,  integrity,  beneficence  that  inspires  it,  coupled 
with  the  disposition  to  form  friendly  and  helpful  relations.  The  influence  that 
arises  frx>m  the  display  of  military  strength  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  this. 
'*  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation'^  (Prov.  xiv.  84).  **  The  throne  is  established  by 
righteousness"  (Prov.  zvi.  12).  Every  nation  is  strong  and  influentiid  just  in 
proportion  as  its  internal  order  and  external  relations  are  conformed  to  the  law  of 
righteousness. 

III.  The  pbacb  that  is  the  result  of  BiaHTBOUSNBss.  '  **  He  had  peace  on 
all  sides  round  about  him"  (ver.  24).  This  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  that 
attended  his  very  birth.  David,  the  "  man  of  war,^  yearned  for  a  time  of  peace, 
and  the  yearning  expressed  itself  in  the  names  he  gave  his  sons — ^Absalom,  **  tiie 
father  of  peace;  "  Shelomoh,  Solomon,  "the  peaceful  one."  The  peacefalness  of 
Solomon's  reign  was  the  natural  outcome  of  his  own  personal  chanicteristics,  and 
of  tiie  policy  he  adopted.  '*  When  a  man*s  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him**  (Prov.  xvi.  7).  False  maxim  of  international 
life,  •*  If  you  want  peace  prepare  for  war  " — ^multiply  the  means  and  provocations 
of  strife  !  Maintain  an  attitude  of  distrust,  defiance,  menace !  Men  have  strange 
confidence  in  the  pacifying  efiect  of  desolating  force.  They  "  make  a  solitude  and 
call  it  peace,"  forgetting  that  tranquillity  thus  gained  does  but  cover  with  a  decejptive 
veil  the  latent  seeds  of  hostility  and  revenge.  How  much  better  the  Smpture  idea, 
"  The  work  of  lighteousness  imall  be  peace,**  &c.  (Isa.  xxxii.  17) ;  '*  The  fruit  of 
righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace  "  (James  iii.  18). 

lY.  The  seouritt  that  bpkinos  fbom  peace  (ver.  25).  *'  And  Judah  and  Israel 
dwelt  safely,"  &c. — ^this  became  almost  a  proverbial  expression  (2  Kings  xviiL 
81 ;  Micah  iv.  4 ;  Zechariah  iii  10^.  Suggests  the  quiet  enjo^^ent  of  the  good  of 
life,  the  frnit  of  honest  labour,  unaer  the  protection  of  imjMurtial  law.  This  is  the 
result  of  peace.  Often  urged  that  war  is  an  education  in  some  of  the  nobler 
elements  of  national  character;  safeguard  against  luxury  and  indolent  self-indul- 
gence, &c.  But  may  not  these  good  results  be  bought  at  too  terrible  a  price  ?  Are 
there  no  other  fields  for  the  healthv  development  of  a  nation's  energies  ? — no  foes 
of  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  social  wrong,  to  say  nothing  of  forms  of  beneficent 
world-wide  enterprise,  that  call  them  forth  in  msjily  exercise  ?  It  is  the  reign  of 
peace  that  fosters  the  industries  that  enrich  the  life  of  a  people,  and  the  bene- 
ficent activities  that  beautify  it  'Tis  this  that  '*  makes  the  country  flourish  and 
the  city  smile.**  The  happy  condition  of  things  here  described  is  said  to  have  lasted 
-through  *'all  the  days  of  Solomon ; "  chiefly  true  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign. 
Sins  and  disasters  involved  the  latter  part  in  gloom.  So  far,  however,  we  have  in 
it  a  prophecy  of  the  reign  of  David's  ''  greater  Son."  Psa.  Ixxii.  has  its  partial 
fulfilment  in  the  days  of  Solomon ;  but  the  grandeur  of  its  prophetic  meaning  is 
realized  only  in  the  surpassmg  glory  of  His  kingdom  who  is  the  true  **  Prince  of 
righteousness  and  peace." — ^W. 

Ver.  88. — TTie  vciee  of  Nature  $peahing /or  God,  This  is  g^iven  as  an  example 
of  the  wisdom  for  which  Solomon  was  justly  famed.  His  information  was  at 
cmce  accurate  and  far  reaching.  Nothing  escaped  the  notice  of  his  observant  eye, 
nothing  was  too  insignificant  to  deserve  his  attention.  The  *'  hyssop  *'  which  was 
remarkable  neither  for  size  nor  beauty,  neither  for  fragrance  nor  utiuty,  as  well  as 
the  noble  *'  cedar,"  was  the  subject  of  his  research  and  discourse. 

I.  The  oebm  of  his  enowlbdoe  was  from  God.  He  was  enriched  with  natural 
capacities  above  the  average,  as  the  precedinff  chapter  shows.  Men  do  difier  widely 
in  Keenness  of  perception,  in  retentiveness  of  memory,  in  power  of  imagination,  in 
love  or  dislike  for  the  studies  of  natural  science.  A  remembrance  of  this  is  ol 
pecuHar  value  to  us  in  the  training  of  children.  The  duUard  in  mathematics  may 
prove  the  scholar  in  dassics,  &c.    The  wisdom  of  the  Divine  arrangement  which 
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makes  differences  between  ns  in  our  natural  tastes  and  capacities  is  seen  in  this, 
that  it  is  on  the  one  hand  a  blessing  to  society ,  enabling  all  spheres  of  life  to  be 
filled,  and  on  the  other  a  metms  of  culture  to  character,  by  calling  forth  onr  sym- 
pathy, our  forbearance,  and  onr  generosity  in  rejoicing  oyer  the  triumphs  of  others. 
II.  Thb  growth  of  his  knowledob  was  fbom  8TUDT.  Solomon  did  not  have  all 
the  mysteries  of  nature  unveiled  to  him  by  reyelation.  No  *' royal  road  to  learning" 
existed  then,  or  ever.  His  studiousness  as  a  youth  may  be  fedrly  inferred  from  his 
strenuous  exhortations  to  diligence  and  his  frequent  rebukes  of  sloth.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  personal  experience  he  declared  that  the  '*  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich  *' — in  thought,  as  well  as  in  purse.  See  ^Iso  Proverbs  x.  5 ;  xix.  24 ;  xxvi.  18, 
ftc.  Press  home  on  the  yoimg  the  value  of  habits  of  diligence.  Illustrate  by 
examples  from  biography.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  with  certainty  the  sub- 
stance of  Solomon's  discourses.  Probably  he  knew  more  than  any  other  of  his  own 
day  of  horticulture,  physiology,  and  kindred  topics.  But  the  reference  is  not  so 
much  to  scientific  treatises  and  orderly  classificationB  as  to  the  ethical  use  he  made 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  This  may  be  inferred,  partly  from  the  &ct  that  in 
those  days,  and  in  Eastern  lands,  this  rather  than  that  would  be  accounted 
**  wisdom ;"  and  i>artly  fix)m  such  writings  of  his  as  are  still  extant — certain  of  the 
Psalms,  the  Canticles,  and  the  Proverbs.  Study  the  text  in  the  light  thrown  by 
these  books,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  through  Solomon's  wisdom  the  voice  of  Nature 
spoke  to  his  people  for  God,  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  fEur  nobler  tones  it  spoke 
afterwards  through  Him  who  made  the  lilies  whisper  of  God's  care,  and  the 
&llow  fields  spei^  of  Christian  duty.  Inanimate  things  and  dumb  creatures  spoke 
to  Solomon's  people  through  him,  and  should  speak  to  us. 

I.  Thb  cbeatubbs  of  God  spbax  to  us  of  Diyinb  cabb.  Solomon,  like  his 
father,  could  say,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Ood;  '*  or  like  One  greater  than 
himself,  *'  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,*'  £c.  See  how  he  speaks  (Prov.  xvi.  15) 
of  the  cloud  of  the  latter  rain  that  filled  out  the  ears  of  com  ;  of  the  dew  upon  the 
f^rass  (Prov.  xix.  12) ;  of  the  gladness  of  nature,  when  the  winter  is  past  and  the  rain 
18  over  and  gone  (Cant.  ii.  11 — 18).  •  To  see  God*s  hand  in  all  this  is  true  wisdom. 
The  phenomena  are  visible  to  pure  intellect,  but  He  who  is  behind  them  can  only 
be  **  spiritually  discerned."  Many  now  are  losing  sight  of  God  because  the  mental 
perception  only  is  employed,  and  believed  to  be  necessary.  Once  the  world  appeared 
to  men  as  the  expression  of  God's  thought,  the  outcome  of  His  will.  Now  some 
look  on  it  as  you  may  look  on  a  friend  who  is  not  dead  so  fieur  as  natural  life  is  con- 
cerned, but  is  worse  than  dead,  because  intelligence  and  will  are  gone,  and  he  is  an 
idiot !  May  we  be  aroused  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  yearn  for  the  lost  Father,  for  the 
vanished  heaven. 

II.  Thb  obbatubes  of  God  spbak  to  us  of  human  depbndencb.  Neither 
**h3rssop"  nor  '*  cedar  **  can  grow  without  Heaven's  benediction,  and  of  every 
**  beast,^  and  **  fowl,"  and  '*  creeping  thing,"  and  **  fish,"  it  may  be  said,  '*  these  aU 
wait  upon  Thee."  Man,  with  all  his  attainments  and  powers,  cannot  create  a 
single  element  required  l^  his  life.  He  can  use  Gk>d'8  gifts,  but  they  are  God's 
gifis  still ;  and  because  He  is  good,  our  Lord  bids  us  learn  the  lessons  of  content  and 
trust  (Matt.  vi.  25 — 84).  We  depend  on  these  creatures  in  the  natural  world  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  Ac.,  and  ther^r  only  live  because  God  cares  for  them. 

III.  Thb  crbatubes  of  God  spbak  to  us  of  daily  duties.  How  often  in 
Proverbs  we  are  reminded  of  that.  Agur,  who  had  wisdom  similar  to  that  of 
Solomon,  speaks  of  the  diligence  of  the  ant,  of  the  perseverance  of  the  spider,  of  the 
strength  in  union  of  the  locusts,  of  the  conscious  weakness  and  provided  shelter  of 
the  conies.  Solomon  speaks  of  the  blessing  that  came  to  the  keeper  of  the  &^  tree 
^rov.  xxvii.  18)  as  an  encouragement  to  servants  to  be  foithfrd  and  diligent. 
Adduce  similar  examples. 

IV.  Thb  obbatubes  of  God  spbak  to  us  of  moral  dangers.  Take  three  ex- 
amples of  this.  1.  In  Canticles  ii.  15  Solomon  alludes  to  "  the  little  foxes  who  so 
stealthily  approach  and  spoil  the  vines  and  their  tender  grapes  "  as  illustrations  of 
the  small  evils  which  desolate  men's  hearts  and  homes.  Apply  this.  2,  Then  in 
Proverbs  xxiv.  80—84  he  draws  a  picture  of  a  neglected  giurden,  grown  over  with 
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thorns  and  netUes,  and  shows  how  looldng  on  it  he  *'  received  instraction,**  and 
warning  against  sloth.  8.  Again  turn  to  Proverbs  xxiii.  82,  where,  speaking  of 
intoxict^ting  drink,  he  says,  '*  at  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder.**    It  was  in  this  way  he  referred  to  the  animals  and  plants  around  him. 

V.  Thb  GBBATURE8  OF  GoD  SPEAK  TO  US  OF  SOCIAL  BviLs.  In  those  days,  as  in 
other  da3rs,  foolish  fiEbvourites,  and  unworthy  men,  were  exalted  to  places  of  trust 
and  honour.  Seeing  it  Solomon  draws  again  on  his  observance  of  nature ;  and 
having  noted  the  disorder  and  ii^jurv  caused  by  untimely  storms,  says,  *^  As  snow 
in  summer,  and  as  rain  in  harvest,  so  honour  is  not  seeml^r  in  a  fool  *'  (Frov.  xxvi.  1). 
Another  example  of  this  teaching  occurs  in  Proverbs  xxviii.  8.  A  heavy  rain  after 
long  drought,  raising  the  streamlets  to  floods,  would  sweep  away  the  mud-built 
dwellings  of  the  poor  and  the  harvest  already  reaped ;  and  to  those  who  had  seen 
that  the  wise  king  said,  **  A  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor  is  like  a  sweeping 
ndn  which  leaveth  no  food.*' 

VI.  The  cbbatubes  of  (jk>D  speak  to  us  of  noble  possibilitisb.  Solomon 
saw  growth  around  him  on  ever;^  side.  The  seed  dropped  in  the  crevice  of  a  wall 
was  not  forgotten,  but  appeared  in  the  **  hyssop ;  **  and  the  sapling,  which  a  child 
could  break,  at  last  became  the  great  *'  cedar  of  Lebanon."  G^*s  benediction  and 
man's  toil  developed  hfe ;  and  the  feeblest  was  not  forgotten,  the  smallest  not  de- 
spised. We  can  imagine  how  from  such  fsMts  Solomon  would  draw  lessons  of  trust 
and  hope. 

In  conclusion  let  us  learn  from  the  subject  the  following  lessons — 1.  Never  be 
afraid  of  the  teachinga  of  natural  acience.  Show  how  geology,  botany,  astro- 
nomy, &c.,  are  regarded  by  some  Christians  with  terror,  as  if  their  influence  would 
afleot  the  spiritual  truths  revealed  of  God.  Demonstrate  the  folly  of  this.  Let  theology 
recognize  the  sisterhood  of  science.  2.  Never  become  absorbed  in  pursuits  which  are 
merely  intellectual.  The  soul  of  man  needs  more  than  his  intellect  can  win.  The 
**  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  "  only  a  Uving  God  can  satisfy.  Use  the 
suggestions  of  nature  as  the  witnesses  of  God.  8.  Never  neglect  the  wonderful 
works  of  Chd,  Many  a  frivolous  life  would  be  redeemed  from  vacuity  and  ennu/i 
if  young  people  were  trained  to  observe  and  take  interest  in  the  habits  of  animal 
life  and  me  marvels  of  inanimate  existence.  Show  the  wholesomeness  of  such 
studies,  as  those  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  others.  But  let  us  walk  through  this  fair 
world  as  those  who  follow  Chnst,  and  then  from  the  fragrant  lilies  and  golden 
harvest  fields  He  will  speak  to  us  of  our  Father  in  heaven. — ^A.  B. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  V.  1—18. 

BoLOHOK  A2n>  HiBAM.— -The  somewhat  de- 
tailed description  which  we  have  had  in 
chi^yter  iv.  of  Solomon's  pomp  and  power 
and  wisdom,  is  followed  in  chapters  v.  sqq. 
by  an  accoxmt  of  what,  in  Jewish  eyes,  was 
the  great  undertaking  of  his  reign,  and,  in- 
deed, the  great  gloiy  of  Hebrew  history — the 
erection  and  adornment  of  the  Temple.  And 
as  this  was  largely  due  to  the  assistance  he 
reoeiyed— both  in  the  shape  of  materials  and 
labom«rs — from  the  Tyrian  king,  we  have 
in  the  first  place  an  account  of  his  alliance 
with  Hiram. 

Ver.  1.— And  Hiram  [In  vers.  10, 18,  the 
name  is  spelled  Hirom  (Dtl^n),  whilst  in 
Chronicles,  with  one  exception  (1  Chron. 


xiv.  1,  where  the  Keri,  howeTer,  follows  the 
prevailing  usage),  the  name  appears  as 
Huram  (D'^-in).  In  Josephus  it  is  EStpbi/ioc* 
This  prince  and  his  friendly  relations  with 
the  Jews  are  referred  to  by  the  Tynan  his- 
torians, of  whose  materials  the  Greek  writers 
DiuB  and  Menander  of  Ephesns  {temp,  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  availed  themselves.  Ac- 
cording to  Dins  (quoted  by  Josephns  contr. 
Apion,  i.  17)  Hiram  was  the  Bon  of  Abibaal. 
Menander  states  that  the  boildinff  of  the 
temple  was  commenced  in  the  twelftn  year  of 
Hiram's  reign,  which  lasted  84  years  (Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  3. 1 ;  Contr.  Ap.  1.  18).  Hiram  is 
farther  said  to  have  married  his  daughter 
to  Solomon  and  to  have  engaged  with  him 
in  an  intellectual  encounter  which  took  the 
shiqpe  of  riddles]  king  of  Tyre  [Heb.  ^1Y, 
rockf  BO  called  because  of  the  rool^  island  on 
which  old  Tyre  was  built,  sometimes  called 
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n'V  nV3Q,  the  fortraas  of,  or  fortified  Tyre 
(Josh.  six.  29;  2  Sam.  zziv.  7,  Ac)  The 
capital  of  Phcenioia.  In  earlier  times,  Sidon 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  more  import- 
ant town;  henoe  the  Oanaanites  who  in- 
habited this  region  were  generaUj*  called 
Zidonians,  ae  in  ver.  6]  aent  hit  Mnraats 
[legatot,  Yatablns]  imto  Solomoii  [The  Vat. 
LXX.  has  here  a  strange  reading,  "To 
anoint  Solomon,"  Ac  The  object  of  this 
embas^  was  evidently  to  recognize  and 
congratulate  the  jonthfol  king  (the  Syiiac 
has  a  gloss,  **and  he  blessed  Atm,*'  which 
well  represents  one  object  of  the  embassy) 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  overtnres  of 
Irkndship.  An  alliance,  or  good  under- 
standing, with  Israel  was  then,  as  at  a  later 
period  (Acts  xii.  20)  of  great  importance  to 
them  of  Tyre  ana  Sidon.  Their  narrow 
strip  of  seaboard  f  ormshed  no  com  lands,  so 
that  their  country  depended  upon  Israel  tor 
its  nourishment];  for  ha  had  baaid  thai 
tb^  had  a&dnted  him  iOng  In  the  room  of 
David  his  fath«r  [t.e.,  he  had  heard  of  the 
death  of  David  aira  the  accession  of  Solo- 
mon; possibly  of  the  events  narrated  in 
chap,  i.] :  for  Hiram  was  «v«r  [Heb.  aU  the 
days :  «.«.,  of  their  reigns ;  so  long  as  th^ 
were  contemporaiy  soverdgns]  a  loirsr  of 
DaTid. 

Yer.  2.-^And  Solomon  sant  to  Hlnun. 
[According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2.  6),  he 
wrote  a  letter,  which  together  with  Hiiam*s 
reply  (ver.  8)  waspreserved  among  the  pub- 
lic archives  ci  Tjie,  The  account  of  8 
Chronicles  ii,  which  as  a  rule  is  more  de- 
tailed than  that  of  the  Kings,  begins  here. 
It  does  not  notice,  that  is  to  say,  the  prior 
embassy  of  the  Fhoenidan  king,  as  the 
object  of  the  chronicler  is  merely  to  narrate 
the  measures  taken  for  the  erection  of  the 
temple] ,  saytng  [The  return  embassy  gave 
Solomon  the  opportunity  to  ask  for  the 
timber,  Ac,  that  he  desired.] 

Yer.  8.— Hum  knoweat  how  that  David 
ay  Mhar  could  not  hmid  an  house  [Hiram 
eould  not  fail  to  know  this,  as  his  relations 
with  David  had  been  doee  and  intimate. 
Hot  only  had  he  "  sent  cedar  trees  and  car- 
penters and  masons  *'  to  build  David's  house 
(2  Sam.  T.  11),  but  *«they  of  Tyre  brought 
much  cedar  wood  to  David  '*  (1  Ohron.  xzii. 
4)  lor  the  house  (^  the  Ixnd]  unto  tha  name 
of  the  Lord  [i.e.,  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  as  His  shrine  and  habitation  (of.  Dent, 
xii.  5, 11 ;  and  ch.  viii  18, 19,  20,  dc.)]  for 
the  wars  [Heb.,  war.  As  we  have  singular 
noun  and  plural  verb,  Ewald,  Bawlinson,  ah 
assume  that  var  stands  for  adversaries,  as 
the  next  danse  seems  to  imply.  B&hr  and 
Keil,  however,  with  greater  reason,  inter- 
pret, *<for  the  war  with  which  th^  sur- 
rounded him;'*  a  construction  {2^lf  with 


double  accusative)  which  is  justiBed  by  Psa. 
dx.  8]  until  the  Lord  put  them  under  the 
soles  of  his  fset  [antU,  i.e..  He  trampled 
them  down.  The  same  image  is  found  in 
some  of  David's  psalms,  e.g.,  vii.  6 ;  Ix.  12 ; 
ot  Psa.  viii.  6 ;  xd.  18 ;  Isa.  IxiiL  8 ;  Bom. 
xvi.  20  ;  £ph.  i  22 ;  Heb.  u.  8.] 

Yer.  4.~Bnt  noir  the  Lord  my  CM  hath 
glTiii  ma  rest  (In  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  1  Chmn.  xxii.  9.  David  had  had  a  brief 
rest  (2  Sam.  vii.  1),  Solomon's  was  perma- 
nent. He  was  **  a  man  of  rest  *']  on  every 
side  [Heb.  round  about,  same  word  as  in 
ver.  8,  and  in  1  Glmm.  xxii.  9] ,  so  that  there 
Is  neither  adTersary  [Hadad  and  Bezon,  of 
whom  this  word  is  used  (1  Kings  xi.  14,  28), 
apparently  bdonged  to  a  somewhat  later 
period  of  his  rdgn]  nor  evU  ooourrent 
[Bather,  •*  oecurrenee,*'  or  ♦*  plague  *»  (PJ^), 
i.e.,  **  rebellion,  famine,  pestilence,  or  other 
suffering  "  (Bahr|.  David  had  had  many  such 
**  occurrences  '*  (2  Sam.  xv.  14 ;  xx.  1 ;  xxL 
1 ;  xxiv.  16).] 

Yer.  5.— And,  behdld,  I  pnrpoae  [Heb.  be- 
hold me  saying  ("OjC,  wiiii  infin.  expresses 
purpose.  Cf .  Exod.  ii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16)]  to 
ImUd  an  house  unto  the  name  oftheLordmy 
Qod,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  David  my 
fiither,  saying  [2  Sam.  vii.  12, 18.  He  thus 
gives  Hiram  to  understand  that  he  is  cany- 
ing  out  his  father's  plans,  and  plans  whidi 
had  the  Divine  sanction,  and  that  this  is  no 
fanciful  project  of  a  young  prince] ,  Thy  son 
whom  I  will  set  upon  thy  throne  In  thy 
room,  ha  shall  tralld  an  [Heb.  the]  honao 
unto  my  name. 

Yer.  6.-^irow  thersfbra  oommand  thou 
that  th^  hew  me  cedar  trees  oat  of 
Lebanon  [Heb.  the  Lebanon, ».«.,  the  White 
(sc  mountain).  **  It  is  the  Mont  Blane  of 
Palestine  *^  (Porter) ;  but  whether  it  is  so 
called  because  of  its  summits  of  snow  or  be- 
cause of  the  colour  of  it  3  limestone  is  uncer- 
tain. Practically,  the  cedars  axe  now  found 
in  one  place  only,  though  Ehrenbexg  is  said 
to  have  found  them  in  considerable  numbers 
to  the  north  of  the  road  between  Baalbek 
and  Tripoli.  •*  Attheheadof  WddyKadisha 
there  is  a  vast  recess  in  the  central  ridge  of 
Lebanon,  somo  oight  miles  in  diameter. 
Above  it  rise  the  loftiest  summits  in  Syria, 
streaked  with  porpetual  snow  ...  In  the 
very  centre  of  this  recess,  on  a  little  irregu- 
lar knoll,  stands  the  dump  of  cedars  **  {Ibid,, 
Handbook,  ii.  p.  584),  over  6,000  feet  above 
the  levd  of  the  sea.  It  would  seem  as  if 
that  iMurt  of  Lebanon  where  the  cedars  grew 
bdonged  to  Hiram's  dominion.  **The 
northern  frontier  of  Canaan  did  not  reach  as 
farasBjerreh  *'  (Keil),  where  the  cedar  grove 
is  now.  The  idea  of  some  older  writers 
that  the  cedars  bdonged  to  Solomon,  and 
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that  he  only  asked  Hiram  for  artifioera 
("that  thej  hew  me  cedar  trees,"  Ac.)  is 
negatived  by  ver.  10.  It  is  true  that "  all 
Lebanon  **  was  given  to  Israel  (Josh.  ziiL  5), 
hat  they  did  not  take  ik  They  did  not  Asve 
ont  the  Zidonians  (ver.  6 ;  Judg.  i.  81)  or 
possess  '*  the  land  of  the  Giblites  "  (ver.  5 ; 
Jndg.  iii.  8).  It  should  be  stated  here,  how- 
ever,  that  the  cedar  of  Scripture  probablv 
included  other  varieties  than  that  which 
now  alone  bears  the  name  (see  on  ver.  8)] , 
and  my  Mrvaats  Shan  bo  with  %bj  tsr- 
▼ants  [ue.,  sharing  and  lightening  the 
work]  :  and  unto  tlise  will  I  glva  liira  for 
thy  sorvants  [Solomon  engaged  to  pay  and 
did  pay  both  Hiram  and  his  subjects  for  the 
services  of  the  latter,  and  he  paid  both  in 
kind.  See  below,  on  ver.  11]  acoordlat:  to 
an  that  tliou  abalt  appoint  [This  would 
seem  to  have  been  20,000  measures  of  wheat 
and  20  measures  of  pure  oil  annually,  ver. 
11] :  fior  tlum  knowest  that  there  la  not 
among  us  any  that  can  Skill  [Heb.  knoweth^ 
same  word  as  before]  to  hew  timber  Ilka 
unto  tho  ndonlana  [Propter  vidua  nemora, 

Grotius,  Sidon  (Heb.  )^TV).  means  «  fish- 
ing."  See  note  on  ver.  18.  By  prcrfkne,  aa 
wdl  as  saoied  writers,  the  Phcanicians  aro 
often  described  by  the  name  Zidonians,  no 
doubt  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  the  note 
on  ver.  1.  See  Homer,  Biad  vi.  290 ;  xxiii. 
748 ;  Odys.  iv.  84,  618 ;  xvii.  424.  GtVirg. 
Mn.  L  677,  678 ;  iv.  545,  Ac  Gen.  x.  15 ; 
Judg.  L  81 ;  iii  8 ;  1  Kings  xi.  1,  88,  Ao. 
*'  The  mechanical  skiU  of  the  PhcBnidans 
generally,  and  of  the  Zidcnuans  in  particular, 
is  noticed  by  many  ancient  writers,**  Bawlin- 
son,  who  cites  instances  in  his  note.  But 
what  deserves  especial  notice  here  is  the 
fad  that  the  Zidonians  constructed  their 
houses  of  tpood,  and  were  celebrated  from 
the  earliest  times  as  skilful  builders.  The 
fleets  which  the  Phoenicians  constructed  for 
purposes  of  commerce  would  ensure  them 
a  supply  of  clever  workmen.  Wordsworth 
aptly  remarks  on  the  part  the  heathen  thus 
took  in  rearing  a  temple  for  the  God  of  Jaoob. 
Cf.l8a.ht.  10, 18.] 

Yer.  7.— And  It  oamo  to  paM,  whan  Hiram 
heard  the  words  of  Solomon  [reported  by 
his  ambassadors] ,  that  ha  njoioed  greatly 
[see  note  on  ver.  1.  The  continuance  of 
the  entente  eordiale  was  ensured] ,  and  said, 
Blesaed  ho  the  Lord  [In  2  Chron.  ii.  12, 
**  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  that 
made  heaven  and  earth."  We  are  not 
warranted  by  the  expression  of  the  text  in 
concluding  that  Hiram  believed  in  the 
exclusive  divinity  of  the  God  of  Israel,  or 
•*  identified  Jehovah  with  Melkarth  his  god  " 
(Bawlinson),  much  less  that  he  was  a 
proselyte  to  the  faith  of  David  and  Solomon. 


All  that  is  certain  is  that  he  believed  the 
Lord,  as  did  most  ancient  nations  (**  Der 
Polytheitnuu  ist  nicht  aussehieeelich,  Bahr), 
to  be  one  of  the  gods  many.  A  belief  in 
Jehovah  as  God  was  quite  compatible  with 
the  retention  of  a  firm  faith  in  Baal  and 
Astarte.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  here 
adopts  a  language  which  he  knew  would  be 
acceptable  to  Solomon,  or  the  historian 
may  have  given  us  his  thoughts  in  a  Hebrew 
dress.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  has 
simply  eifXoyiiTbc  6  9i&t]  whidi  hath  given 
unto  David  a  wlae  aon  [Oom|>are  1  Kinga 
i  48 ;  ii  9.  The  proof  of  wisdom  lay  in 
Solomon*8  fulfilling  his  wise  father*s  pur- 
poses,  and  in  his  care  for  the  worship  of 
God.  *'  Wise,**  however,  is  not  used  here  in 
the  sense  of  *'  pious,**  as  Bahr  affirms.  In 
Hiram*s  lips  the  word  meant  discreet,  saga- 
cious. He  would  hardly  recognize  the  fe^r  of 
the  Lord  as  the  beginning  of  wisdom]  over 
this  great  people. 

Yer.  8.— And  Hiram  sent  to  fkdomoii 
[in  writing,  2  Chron.  ii.  11.  It  is  instructive 
to  remember  in  connexion  with  this  fact 
that,  according  to  the  universal  belief  of 
antiquity,  the  use  of  letters,  i.e.,  the  art  of 
writing,  was  communicated  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  Phoenician B.  Ctesenius,  indeed,  holds 
that  the  invention  of  letters  is  also  due  to 
them.  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  l£r. 
Twisleton,  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  pp.  866--868] ,  say- 
ing; I  have  oonaldered  the  things  which 
thou  sentast  unto  ma  for  [Heb.  heard  the 
things  {i.e» ,  message)  which  thou  eentest  unto 
me]  laadlwmdoallthydaslrooonoenilng 
[Heb.  in,  i.«.,  as  to]  timber  [or  treee]  of 
cedar  [Heb.  cedars]  and  ttanber  of  fir 
[Heb.  trees  of  cypresses.  This  is,  periiaps, 
uie  proper  place  to  inquire  what,  trees  are 
intended  by  the  words  T^,  and  BT1^>  here 
respectively  translated  **  cedar  *'  and'*'  fir.*' 
As  to  the  first,  it  is  impossible  to  restrict 
the  word  to  the  one  species  {Pinus  eedrus 
or  Cedrus  Libani)  which  is  now  known  as 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
single  plant  That  the  Cedrus  Libani, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  trees,  is 
meant  in  such  passages  as  Ezddel  txxi., 
Psa.  xcii.  12,  dc.,  admits  of  no  manner  of 
doubt.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in 
other  passages  the  term  ** cedar**  must 
refer  to  some  other  tree.  In  Num.  xix.  6, 
and  Lev.  xiv.  6,  e.^.,  the  Juniper  would 
seem  to  be  meant.  '*  The  cedar  could  not 
have  been  procured  in  the  desert  without 
great  difflcidty,  but  the  juniper  {Juniperus 
oxycedrus)  is  most  plentiful  there.**  (The 
** cedar*'  of  our  pencils,  it  may  be  re* 
marked,  is  a  kind  of  juniper — Juniperus 
Bermudiana,)  In  Ezekiel  xxvii.  5,  **they 
have  taken  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  make  nuuts 
for  thee,"  it  is  probable  that  the  Pinus 
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HaUpmti$t  not,  m  was  formerlj  thought, 
the  Scotch  fir  ^Pmuf  tylvettrit),  is  intended. 
The  Cedrui  Libani  appears  to  be  indiffer- 
ently adapted  to  any  such  purpose,  for 
which,  however,  the  Pintu  HaUperuis  is 
eminently  fitted.  But  in  the  text,  as 
throughout  ch.  v. — viiL,  the  reference,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  is  to  the  Cednu 
Libani.  It  is  true  the  wood  of  this  species 
is  neither  beautiful  nor  remarkably  durable. 
Dr.  Lindley  calls  it  the  **  worthless,  though 
magnificent  cedar,**  but  the  former  adjective, 
however  true  it  may  be  of  English-grown 
cedar,  cannot  justly  be  applied  to  the  tree 
of  the  Lebanon  mountain.  The  writer  has 
some  wood  in  his  possession,  brought  by 
him  from  the  Lebanon,  and  thou^  it  has 
neither  fragrance  nor  veining,  it  is  unmis- 
takably a  hard  and  resinous  wood.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  was  only 
employed  by  Solomon  in  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  and  was  there,  for  the  most  part, 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  that  the  climate  of 
Palestine  is  much  less  destructive  than  our 
own.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason,  therefore,  for  rejecting  the  tradi- 
tional and  till  recently  universal  belief 
that  the  Cednu  Libani  was  the  timber 
chosen  for  tiie  temple  use.  Mr.  Houghton, 
in  Smithes  Diet.  Bib.,  vol.  iii.  App.  A.  p.  zl., 
who  speaks  of  it  **  as  being  xar*  IKox'h't  the 
firmest  and  grandest  of  the  conifers,"  says 
at  the  same  time  that  **  it  has  no  particular 
quality  to  recommend  it  for  building  pur- 
poses ;  it  was  probably  therefore  not  very 
extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
temple.'*  But  no  other  tree  can  be  sug- 
gested which  better  suits  the  conditions  of 
the  sacred  narrative.  The  deodara,  which 
has  found  favour  with  some  writers,  it  is 
now  positively  stated,  does  not  grow  near 
the.  Lebanon.  It  may  be  added  that,  under 
the  name  of  Er«f ,  &e  yew  was  probably 
included.  The  timber  used  in  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  which  was  long  believed  to  be 
cedar,  is  now  proved  to  be  yew  (Diet.  Bib., 
art.  *'  Cedar*').  However,  it  is  certain  that 
T^  is  a  nomen  generate  which  indndes,  at 
any  rate,  the  pine,  the  cedar,  and  the  juniper, 
in  confirmation  of  which  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  at  the  present  day,  **  the  name 
arz  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  all  three  '* 
(Boyle,  in  Kitto*s  Cyclop.,  art.  "  Eres**). 

The  Grove  of  CeoUurs  now  numbers  about 
450  trees,  great  and  smalL  Of  these  about 
a  dozen  are  of  prodigious  size  and  consid- 
erable antiquity,  possibly  carrying  us  back 
(as  the  natives  think)  to  the  time  of 
Solomon.  Their  precise  age,  however,  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  identification  of  the  "fir"  is  even 
more  precarious  than  that  of  the  cedar. 
Celsius  would  see  in  this  the  true  cedar  of 


Lebanon.  Others  identify  it  with  the  juni- 
per {Junipenu  exeeUa)  or  with  the  Pintu. 
Ualepensis,  but  most  writers  (among  whom 
are  Keil  and  Bahr)  believe  the  evergreen 
cypress  (Cupreesus  sempervirent)  to  be  in- 
tended. Vc^  probably  the  name  Beroith 
comprehended  two  or  three  different  species, 
as  the  cypress,  the  juniper,  and  the  savine. 
The  first -named  grows  even  near  the 
summits  of  the  mountain.  Bahr  says  it  is 
inferior  to  cedar  (but  see  above).  According 
to  Winer,  it  is  well  fitted  for  building  pur- 
poses, as  **  it  is  not  eaten  by  worms,  and  is 
almost  imperishable  and  very  light."  It  is 
certainly  of  a  harder  and  closer  grain,  and 
more  duraMe  than  the  Cednu  Libani. 

It  shows  the  brevity  of  our  account  that 
Solomon  has  not  mentioned  his  desire  for 
**  fir  "as  well  as*' cedar."  This  is  disclosed 
in  Hiram's  reply,  and  in  the  parallel  passage 
of  the  chronicler.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed 
that  in  the  text  the  request  for  materials 
is  more  prominently  brought  to  view,  while 
in  Chronicles  the  petition  is  for  workmen. 

Ver.  9.— Ky  Mrvants  shall  hrinff  them 
[No  word  in  the  Hebrew;  '^Timber  of  Cedar," 
Ac,  must  be  supplied  or  understood  from 
the  preceding  verse]  down  [It  is  generally 
a  steep  descent  from  ihe  cedar  grove,  and 
indeed  all  the  Lebanon  district,  to  the 
coast]  from  Letaaon  unto  ths  saa  [This 
must  have  been  a  great  undertaking.  The 
cedars  are  ten  hours  distant  from  Tripoli, 
and  the  road  must  always  have  been  a  bad 
one.  ('*  What  a  road  it  is  for  mortals.  In 
some  spots  it  seems  to  have  been  intended 

for  mountain  goats  only It  winds 

up  sublime  glens,  and  zigzags  up  rocky 
acclivities,  and  passes  over  stone-strewn 
terraces,"  Ao.  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  683.) 
To  the  writer  it  appeared  to  be  the  most 
rugged  and  dangerous  road  in  Palestine. 
It  is  possible  that  the  timber  was  collected 
and  fioated  at  Gebal  (Biblus.  See  note  on 
ver.  18).  Beyrout,  tne  present  port  of  the 
Lebanon,  is  27  hours  distant  vid  Tripoli 
But  cedars  would  then,  no  doubt,  be  found 
nearer  the  sea.  And  the  ancients  (as  the 
stones  of  Baalbek,  ^c,  prove)  were  not 
altogether  deficient  in  mechanical  appli- 
ances. The  transport  of  cedars  to  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  an  easy  undertak- 
ing compared  with  the  carriage  of  them  to 
Nineveh,  and  we  know  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  th^  were  imported  by  the 
Assyrian  kings]  and  I  wm  convey  them  by 
sea  In  floala  [Heb.  **I  wiU  make  (or  put) 
them  rafti  in  the  sea."  This  was  the 
primitive,  as  it  was  the  obvious,  way,  of  con« 
veying  timber,  among  Gredu  and  fiomans, 
as  well  as  among  Eastern  races.  The  reader 
will  probably  have  seen  such  rafts  on  the 
Bhine  or  other  river]  unto  the  idaoa  wlildi 
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tlum  ibalt  appoliit  [Heb.  $end]  mt  [In  2 
Ghron.  ii.  16,  Hiram  assumes  that  this 
place  will  be  Joppa,  dow  Y6fo,  the  port  of 
Jemsalem,  and  40  miles  distant  irom  the 
Holy  Oity.  The  tiansport  over  these  40 
miles,  also  of  most  ragged  and  trying  road, 
most  hftye  involyed,  if  possible,  a  still 
greater  toil  than  that  from  Lebanon  to  the 
sea]  and  wUl  oaoae  th«m  to  bo  dlscbiurged 
theore,  and  tlum  ihalt  rsoelTe  th«m :  and 
tliou  iliatt  aooompllali  [Heb.  do,  same  word 
as  in  yer.  8,  and  probably  used  designedly 
B  •*  I  will  peifonn  thy  desire  .  .  .  and  thou 
shalt  perform  my  desire."  There  diall  be  a 
strict  ^id  pro  quo]  my  desire,  In  gifing 
food  for  my  lurasehold  [Hiram  states  in  his 
zeply  in  what  shape  he  would  prefer  the 
hire  promised  by  Solomon  (ver.  6).  The 
food  for  the  royal  household  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  food  given  to 
the  workmen  (2  Chron.  ii.  10).  The  fact 
that  20,000  oors  of  wheat  formed  a  part  of 
each  has  led  to  their  being  confounded  {e.g, 
in  the  marginal  references).  It  is  noticeable 
that  when  the  second  temple  was  built, 
eedar  wood  was  again  brought  to  Jerusalem, 
viA  Joppa,  in  return  for  **  meat  and  drink 
and  oil  unto  them  of  Zidon  **  (Ezra  iii.  7). 
The  selection  of  food  as  the  hire  of  his 
servants  by  Hiram  almost  amounts  to  an 
undesigned  coincidence.  Their  narrow  strip 
of  comland,  between  the  roots  of  Lebanon 
and  the  coast — Phcenicia  proper  ('*the 
great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon,"  Josephus, 
Ant.  Y.  8, 1)  is  only  28  miles  long,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  one  mile— compelled  the 
importation  of  corn  and  oiL  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  17)  mentions  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
balm  as  exported  from  Palestine  to  the 
markets  of  Tyre.  It  has  been  justly  re- 
marked that  the  foot  that  Phoenicia  was 
thus  dependent  upon  Palestine  for  its 
breadstufis  explains  the  unbroken  peace 
that  prevailed  between  the  two  ooimtries 
(Heeren.    See  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  p.  866). 

Ver.  10.— 8o  Hiram  gave  [Heb.  kept 
giving^  supplied]  UtOamfm  cedar  trees  and 
llr  [or  cypress]  tr>ei>  aooordlng  to  all  his 
dedre. 

Ver.  11.— And  Botomon  gare  Hiram 
twenty  thousand  measures  [Heb.  eors.  See 

ch.  iv.  22]   of  wHeat  for  fbod  [rh^D  for 

n73Kt3]  to  tall  LoDStfuOd  [Ba^dinson  re- 
marks that  this  was  much  less  than 
Solomon's  own  consumption  (ch.  iv.  22). 
But  he  did  not  undertake  to  feed  Hiram^s 
entire  court,  but  merely  to  make  an  adequate 
return  for  the  timber  and  labour  he  received. 
And  the  consumption  of  fine  flour  in 
Solomon's  household  was  only  about  11,000 
oors  per  annum]  and  twenty  measnres  of 
pure  oil  [lit.,  beaUn  oil,  i^.,  such  as  was 


obtained  by  pounding  the  olives,  when  not 
quite  ripe,  in  a  mortar.  This  was  both  of 
whiter  colour  and  purer  flavour,  and  also 
gave  a  elearer  light,  than  that  furnished  by 
the  ripe  olives  in  the  press.  See  the 
anthonties  quoted  in  Bah?s  Symbolik,  i. 
p.  419] :  thus  gavf  8<flomon  to  Hiram  year 
by  year  [probably  so  long  as  the  building 
lasted  or  timber  ivas  furnished.  But  the 
agreement  may  have  been  for  a  still  longer 
period.] 

Ver.  12.— And  the  Lord  gare  [Can  there 
be  any  reference  to  the  repeated  **  gave  "  of 
the  two  preceding  verses?]  to  8<flomon  wis- 
dom, as  ha  promissd  him  (ch.  iii  12)  and 
there  was  peaoe  [one  fruit  of  the  gift.  Cf. 
James  iiL  17]  between  Hiram  and  Solomon, 
and  th^  two  made  a  laagoa  togother 
[Heb.  **  eta  a  covenant"  Cf.  Zpiaa  riftrety. 
Covenants  were  ratified  by  the  slaughter  of 
victims,  between  the  parts  of  which  the 
contracting  parties  passed  (Gen.  xv.  18; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  18,  19).  Sinularly  awopifi, 
**  libation,"  in  the  plural,  means  **  league, 
truce,"  and  <rwovdde  rifipeip  is  found  in 
classic  Greek.] 

Ver.  Id.— And  Eing  S<domon  raised  a 
levy  [Maig.,  tribtUe  of  men,  i.e,,  conscrip- 
tionl  oat  of  all  Israel  [i.«.,  the  people,  not 
the  land— Ewald]  and  the  levy  was  thirty 
thonsand  men.  [That  is.  If  we  may  trust 
the  figures  of  the  census  given  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  9  (which  do  not  agree,  however,  with 
those  of  1  Chron.  xxi.  6),  the  conscription 
only  affected  one  in  forty  of  the  male  popu- 
lation. But  even  the  lower  estimate  of 
Samuel  is  regarded  with  some  suspicion. 
Such  a  levy  was  predicted  (1  Sam.  viii.  16). 

Ver.  14.— And  he  sent  them  to  Lebanon, 
ten  thousand  a  month,  by  ooorses  [Heb. 
changes] :  a  month  th^  were  In  Lebanon, 
and  two  months  at  home  [they  had  to  serve, 
that  is  to  say,  four  months  out  of  the  twelve 
— no  very  ^tetki  hardship],  and  Adonlram 
[see  on  ch.  iv.  6;  xii.  18]  was  over  the  levy. 

Ver.  16. — ^And  S<domon  had  threescore 
and  ten  thonsand  that  bare  burdens,  and 
fonrsoore  thonsand  hewefi  in  the  moon- 
tains.  [These  150,000,  destined  for  the 
more  laborious  and  menial  works,  were  not 
Israelites,  but  Canaanites.  We  learn  fh)m 
2  Chron.  ii.  17,  18  that  **  all  the  strangers 
that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel "  were  sub- 
jected to  forced  labour  by  Solomon — there 
were,  that  is  to  say,  but  150,000  of  them 
remaining.  They  occumed  a  very  different 
position  from  that  of  tbe  80,000  Hebrews. 
None  of  the  latter  were  reduced  to  bond- 
age (ch.  ix.  22),  while  the  former  had 
long  oeen  employed  in  servile  work.  The 
Gibeonites  were  reduced  to  serfdom  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  27),  and  the  rest  of  the 
Canaanites  as  they  were  conquered  (Josh.xvi. 
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10;  xviLlS;  Judg.  L  29,  80).  In  1  Chron. 
zxii.  2,  yn  find  some  of  them  employed  on 
pubUo  works  by  David.  By  the  ••  hewers  *• 
many  eommentators  have  supposed  that 
stone-cutters  alone  are  intended  (so  Joa., 
Ant,  TiiL  2. 9)  partly  because  stone  is  men- 
tioned presently,  and  partly  beeanse  SVP 
is  mostly  used  of  the  qnanying  or  entting 
of  stone,  as  in  Dent.  yi.  11 ;  viii.  9 ;  2  Kings 
xii.  12,  Ac.  Geeenins  nnderstands  the 
word  both  of  stone  and  wood  cutters.  But 
is  it  not  probable  that  the  latter  alone  are 
indicated?  That  the  word  is  sometimes 
used  of  wood-cutting  Isa.  z.  16  shows.  And 
^e  woxds,  <<  tfi  the  mountain  "  (VJ^)  ahnost 
compel  us  so  to  understand  it  here.  **  The 
mountain  '*  must  be  Lebanon.  But  surely 
the  sUme  was  not  transported,  to  any  great 
extent,  like  the  wood,  so  great  a  distance 
overland  and  sea,  especially  when  it  abounded 
on  the  spot.  (The  tradition  that  the  stone 
was  quarried  at  Baalbek  is  quite  unworthy 
of  <aedence.  It  has  no  doubt  sprung  from 
the  hufle  stones  found  there.  **  The  temple 
was  bmlt  of  the  beautiful  white  stone  of  the 
countiy,  the  hard  miual'*  (Warren,  p.  60.) 
It  is  true  the  number  of  wood-cutters  would 
thus  appear  to  be  veiy  great,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  how  few  comparatively  were  the 
appliances  or  machines  of  those  days :  al- 
most eveiything  must  be  done  by  manual 
labour.  And  Plmy  tells  us  that  no  less  than 
860,000  men  were  employed  for  twenty  years 
on  one  of  the  pyramids.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  huge  foundations  men- 
tioned below  (ver.  17)  were  brought  from 
Lebanon.] 

Yer.  16.— Bailda  [without  counting]  fba 
ditef  of  ScOomoii'a  offlooni  [Heb.  theprinee$ 
of  the  over$een,  i.e.,  the  princes  who  acted 
as  overseers,  prineipes  qui  praefeeti  eranl 
(Yatabl.)  ]  whldi  were  oyer  the  work  tlizM 
thousand  tad  tliZM  hundred  [This  large 
number  proves  that  the  "  chiefs  of  the  over- 
seers" cannot  be  meant.  Were  all  the 
8,300  superior  of&oen,  there  must  have  been 
quite  an  army  of  subalterns.  But  we  read 
of  none.  In  ch.  iz.  28,  an  additional  num- 
ber of  550  **  princes  of  the  overseers  "  (same 
expression)  is  mentioned,  making  a  total  of 
8,850  superintendents,  which  ames  with 
the  total  stated  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  details 
differ  from  those  of  the  Kings.  In2Chron. 
ii.  17  we  read  of  a  body  of  8,600  ''overseers 
to  set  the  people  a  work,"  whilst  in  ch.  viii. 
10  mention  is  made  of  250  **  princes  of  the 
overseers.'*  These  differences  result,  no 
doubt,  from  difference  of  classification  and 
arrangement  (J.  H.  Midiaelis).  In  Ghron. 
the  arrangement  is  one  of  race,  i^„  8,600 
aliens   D^;  et  2  Ghron,  u.  18)  and  250 


Israelites,  whilst  in  Kings  it  is  one  of  ttatust 
i,e.,  8300  inferior  and  550  superior  officers. 
It  follows  consequently  that  all  the  inferior 
and  800  of  Uie  superior  overseers  were 
Ganaanites]  whl6h  mlad  orer  the  peoid* 
thai  wrought  In  the  work. 

Yer.  17.— And  the  king  iffrfninfi*v**^  and 
th^  hrooght  [or  cut  out,  quarried  (Gesen.), 
as  in  Eocles.  x.  9 ;  see  also  ch.  vL  7  (Heb.)  ] 
great  tUHMi,  ooitlsr  [precious,  not  heavy,  aa 
Thenius.  GL  Psa.  xxxvL  8;  xlv.9;  Esth. 
i.  4  in  the  Heb.],  atonea  and  [omit  and. 
The  hewed  stones  were  the  great  and  costly 
stones]  hewed  atonea  [or  squared  (Isa,  ix.  10 ; 
cf.  ch.  vi.  86 ;  vii.  9 ;  xi.  12).  Weleamfrom 
ch.  vii  10  that  the  stones  of  the  foundation 
of  the  palace  were  squared  to  8  cubits  and 
10  cubits]  to  lay  the  ftmadation  of  the  house. 
[Some  of  these  great  squared  stones,  we  can 
hardly  doubt,  are  found  in  situ  at  the 
present  day.  The  stones  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  walls  of  the  Haram  (Mc«que  ot 
Omar)  are  '*  unquestionably  of  Jewish  nuu 
soniy  *'  (Porter,  Handbo<*,  p.  115).  **  One 
is  28  ft.  9  in.  long;  whilst  others  vary 
from  17  to  20  feet  in  length.  Five  courses 
of  them  are  nearly  entire  "  (tft.)  As  Herod, 
in  rebuilding  the  edifice,  would  seem  to  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  foundations,  we 
may  safely  connect  these  huge  blocks  with 
the  time  of  Solomon.  It  is  also  probable 
that  some  at  least  of  the  square  pillars, 
ranged  in  fifteen  rows,  and  measuring  five  feet 
each  side,  which  form  the  foundations  of 
the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  and  the  supports  of  the 
area  of  the  Fft^i"",  are  of  the  same  date 
and  origin  (cf.  Ewald,  Hist.  Israel,  iii.  288). 
Porter  holds  that  th^  are  "  coeval  with  the 
oldest  part  of  the  external  walls."  Many  of 
them,  the  writer  observed,  were  monoliths. 
The  extensive  vaults  which  they  enclose  are 
unquestionably  **  the  subterranean  vaults  of 
the  temple  area"  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(B.  J.  V.  8.  1),  and  the  "  cavati  sub  terra 
monies"  of  Tacitus.  It  may  be  added  here 
that  the  recent  explorations  in  Jerusalem 
have  brouc^t  to  light  many  evidences  of 
Phoenician  handiwork.] 

Yer.  18.— And  Solomon's  hullden  and 
HIram'i  hoUders  did  hew  them,  and  the 
itona-aqaaren :  [the  marg.  Oihlites,  i.0., 
people  of  Gebal,  is  to  be  preferred.  For 
Gebal  (« mountain)  see  Josh.  xiii.  5  (**the 
hind  M  the  GibUtes  and  Lebanon'*) ;  Psa. 
Ixxxiii.  7  ("Gebal  and  they  of  Tyre  ") ;  and 
Ezek.  xxvii  9,whare  the  LXX.  transUte  the 
word  Bi^Zttt,  which  was  the  Greek  name  of 
the  city  and  district  north  of  the  famous 
river  AdoniSf  on  the  extreme  border  of 
Phoenicia.  It  is  nowknownasJ«&«i7.  It  has 
been  aheady  remarked  that  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
as  well  as  Gebal,  have  Hebrew  meanings* 
Thfifle  aro  among  tho  proofs  of  the  practical 
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identity  of  the  Hebrew  and  Phonioiaii 
ton^Bee.  The  AnnuMn  immigrants  (Dent. 
zxvi.  6 ;  Oen.  ziL  6)  no  doubt  adopted  the 
langoage  of  Canaan  (Diet.  Bib.,  art.  **  Fhoeni- 
oiaiiB  ").  Keil  renders,  **  iven  the  GiUites." 
He  woold  understand,  i,e, ,  that  the  Zidonian 
woj^men  were  Oiblites ;  bat  this  is  doobtfoL 
The  OibHtes  are  selected,  no  doubt,  for 
special  mention  because  ol  the  prominent 
part  they  took  in  the  work.  Gebal,  as  its 
andent  and  extensive  rains  prove,  was  a 

Slaoe  of  maoh  importance,  and  lying  as  it 
id  on  the  coast,  and  near  the  cedar  forests, 
woald  natarallT  have  an  important  share  in 
the  catting  and  shipping  of  the  timber.  In« 
deed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  at  this 


port  that  the  land  tranroort  ended,  and  the 
rafts  were  made.  Aroadran  aneienUy  from 
QebaltoBaalbak,so  that  the  tnmsport  was 
not  impracticable.  But  as  the  forests  were 
probably  of  great  extent,  there  may  have 
been  two  or  three  dep6ts  at  which  the 
timber  was  floated]  so  tt&y  prepared 
timber  [Heb.  the  Hmher]  and  stones  [Heb. 
the  iUmet]  to  bnlld  tlie  house.  [The  LXX. 
(Vat.  and  Alex,  alike)  add  here,  **  three 
yean."  It  is  barely  possible  that  these 
words  may  have  dropped  ont  of  the  text, 
bat  they  look  more  like  a  gloss,  the  infer- 
ence from  the  ohronologieal  statement  of 
eh.  vi.  1.] 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  7 — ^12  eompamd  with  eh.  zvL  81  and  oh.  zviii.  4.  Tyre  rnnd  ItrcuH-^a 
U$$on  on  j^eonat  if^Uienee,  Twice  in  the  histoi^  of  lorael  were  its  relations 
with  the  neighbouring  idngdosn  of  Tyre  dose  and  intimate.  Twice  did  the  Phoeni- 
oian  race  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  Hebrew  people.  In  the  days  ol 
Solomon  the  subjects  of  Hiram  furnished  men  and  materiab  to  build  a  house  to  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  The  Phoenicians  were  not  only  idolaters,  but  they  belonged  to 
the  aocnrsed  races  of  Canaan,  yet  we  see  them  here  assisting  the  holv  people,  and 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  true  religion.  But  in  the  d^  of  Ahab  these  relations 
were  reversed.  Then  the  kingdom  ol  Ethbaal  furnished  Israel  with  a  princess  who 
destroyed  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  and  sought  to  exterminate  the  religion  of  which 
the  temple  was  the  shrine  and  centre.  In  the  first  case,  that  is  to  say,  we  see  Israel 
influencing  Tyre  for  ffood ;  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  tiie  Tyrian  kmg  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  goodness  of  the  Hebrew  Ood ;  we  see  the  two  races  combining  to 
bring  glory  to  Ood  and  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  peace  and  dvOiiation  amongst 
men.  In  the  second  case,  we  see  Tyre  influencing  Israel  for  evil.  Ko  longer  do 
the  skilled  artificers  of  Zidon  prepare  timber  and  stones  for  the  Lord's  house,  but 
the  prophets  and  votaries  of  Phoenician  deities  would  fain  break  down  the  carved 
work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers.  So  iai  from  rearing  a  sanctuary  to  Jehovah, 
they  would  root  up  His  worship  and  enthrone  a  fonl  idol  m  the  place  of  the  Divine 
Preeence.  Such  nave  been  at  different  times  the  relations  of  Tyrie  and  Sidon  to  the 
chosen  race  and  the  true  religion. 

Now  why  was  this  fatal  difference  f  Why  was  the  influence  in  one  age  so  whole- 
some, in  another  so  baleful  ?  It  may  be  instructive  to  mark  the  causes  of  this 
change.    But  observe,  first — 

I.  It  was  not  that  thb  Phobnioian  obbbd  was  OHANaxD.  In  its  essential  fea- 
tures that  was  the  same  b.o.  1000  (Ump.  Solomon)  and  B.o.  900  {temp,  Ahab).  It 
yraa  always  idolatrous,  always  immoral,  always  an  infamous  cultus  of  the  reproduc- 
tive powers.  The  gods  of  Hiram  were  the  gods  of  Ethbaal,  and  the  rites  of  the 
latter  age  were  also  the  rites  of  the  former. 

n.  It  was  not  that  thb  law  of  thb  Lobd  was  chanobd.  The  idolatnr  which 
it  forbade  at  the  first  period,  it  forbade  at  the  second.  It  never  toleratea  a  rival 
religion ;  it  always  condemned  the  Phoenician  superstition.   ThtU  is,  eemper  ettdem. 

III.  It  was  not  that  Hibam  was  a  pbosblttb.  This  was  the  beuet  of  the 
divines  of  a  past  age,  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  its  favour. 

We  see  then  that  it  was  no  change  in  either  of  the  religious  9vsiem$.  No ;  it 
was  a  change  of  pereon*  made  this  difference.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  three  or  four  kings — of  Solomon,  Jeroboam,  Omri,  Ahab.  ont 
before  we  trace  the  influenoe  they  respectively  exercised,  observe— 

I.  Thb  wHOLBsoicB  bblatioms  bbtwbbn  Hiram  anp  Solohoh,  bbtwbbm  Ttbx  anv 
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IsBAEL,  i.e.f  WBBB  Dus  TO  THB  PiETT  OF  Dayid.  **  Hiram  was  ever  a  lover  of 
David.''  The  timber  he  supplied  for  the  temple  was  not  the  first  he  had  sent  (2 
Sam.  V.  11).  The  league  between  the  two  kings  (1  Kings  v.  12),  and  their  joint 
undertakings  (ch.  v.  18 ;  iz.  27),  were  the  fruits  of  David's  righteous  dealings, 

II.  The  relations  continukd  wholesome  and  beneficial  so  long  as  the  law 
OF  THE  IjOed  was  KEPT.  During  David's  reign,  and  the  earlier  part  of  Solomon's, 
the  oommeroe  of  the  two  nations  was  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Then  the  Jew 
oame  into  contact  with  idolatry  unhurt.  The  soil  was  not  ready  for  the  baleful 
seed.    At  a  later  period  (see  Homily  on  ch.  z.  22)  it  was  otherwise. 

in.  The  law  was  no  sooner  violated  than  the  influence  of  Ttbb  became 
HURTFUL.    The  Zidonian  woinen  in  Solomon's  harem  were  a  distinct  violation  of 
the  law  (ch.  xi.  1),  and  that  trespass  bore  its  bitter  fruit  forthwith  (ch.  xi.  7,  8). 
.  The  principal  febctors,  consequently,  in  the  change  were  these — 

I.  The  influence  of  Solomon.  If  he  built  altars  for  his  Tyrian  consorts,  what 
wonder  if  the  people  learnt  first  to  tolerate,  then  to  admire,  and  at  last  to  practise 
idolatry.  Who  can  tell  how  much  the  firi^htful  abominations  of  Ahab's  days  are 
due  to  the  example  of  wise  Solomon,  to  the  mfluenoe  of  the  builder  of  the  temple  ? 

II.  The  influence  of  Jeroboam.  The  cultus  of  the  calves,  though  it  was  not 
idolat]^,  paved  the  way  for  it.  That  violation  of  the  law  opened  the  door  for  de- 
partures greater  still.  .  It  was  no  great  step  firom  the  calves  to  the  groves,  firom 
schism  to  utter  apostasy. 

III.  The  influence  of  Omri.  Nations,  like  individuals,  do  not  become  iufsunous 
all  at  once  (Nemo  repente  turpisawnue  fuit).  They  have  their  periods  and  pro* 
cesses  of  depravation.  Omri  carried  Jeroboam's  evil  work  a  step  further ;  possibly 
he  organized  and  formulated  his  system  (Micah  vi.  16).  He  exceeded  all  his  pre- 
decessors in  wickedness,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  his  son's  consunamation  of 
impiety. 

IV.  The  influence  of  Ahab.  A  second  violation  of  the  Jewish  marriage  law 
opened  wide  the  gates  to  the  pestilent  flood  of  idolatries.  The  son  of  Omri  weds 
the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Astarte ;  and  Phoenicia,  once  the  handmaid  of  Israel, 
becomes  its  snare.  Now  the  ancestral  religion  is  proscribed,  and  the  elect  people 
lends  itself  to  unspeakable  abominations  (1  Kings  xvi.  82 ;  cf.  2  Kings  z.  26,  27 ; 
Rev.  iL  20).  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  all  this  was  the  work  of  Jezebel,  and 
due  to  her  influence  alone  (1  Kings  xxi.  25 ;  cf.  xviii.  18 ;  xix.  2,  &c.)  That  may 
be  so,  but  it  was  only  the  example  of  Solomon,  the  schism  of  Jeroboam,  and  the 
apostasy  of  Omri  made  this  marriage  possible,  or  enabled  Jezebel,  when  queen,  to 
do  these  things  with  impunity.    Hence  learn — 

I.  The  power  and  besponsibilitt  of  personal  influence.  An  idle  word  may 
destroy  a  kingdom.  The  Crimean  war  sprung  out  of  the  stiuabbles  of  a  few  monks 
over  a  cupboard  and  a  bimch  of  keys.  *' There  is  not  a  child  .  •  .  whose 
existence  does  not  stir  a  ripple  gyrating  onward  and  on,  until  it  shall  have  moved 
across  and  spanned  the  whole  ocean  of  God's  eternity,  stirring  even  the  river  of  life 
and  the  fountains  at  which  His  angels  drink."  And  our  responsibility  is  increased 
by  the  &ct  that — 

II.  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.  They  go  on  sinning  in  their 
graves.    Though  dead,  their  example  speaks.    Witness  Solomon  and  Jeroboam. 

III.  The  evil  that  kings  do  affects  whole  countries.  Their  own  king- 
doms, of  course,  and  neighbouring  kingdoms  too.  It  has  been  said  that  "  the  in- 
fluence of  one  good  man  extends  over  an  area  of  sixteen  square  miles."  But  who 
shall  assign  any  limits  to  the  influence  of  a  wicked  jprince  ?  It  may  plunge  a  con- 
tinent into  wars,  and  wars  that  shall  last  for  generations,  or  it  may  steep  it  for  ages 
in  sensuali^  and  superstition.  Its  issues,  too,  are  in  eternity.  It  is  because  of  Uie 
influenee  of  kings  that  we  are  so  plainly  commanded  to  pray  for  them  (1  Tim.  ii.  2 ; 
of.  Ezra  vi.  10 ;  Jer.  xxix.  7). 

IV.  In  keeping  of  God*8  commandments  is  great  reward.  The  perfect  piety  of 
David  procured  the  friendship  and  help  of  Tyre.  The  disobedience  of  Solomon, 
Jeroboam,  and  Ah^  led  to  the  decay  and  dispersion  of  tlie  nation  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fEonilies. 
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V.  Temptation  disciplines  the  faithful  soul,  but  destroys  the  sinner. 
David  took  no  harm  from  his  commerce  with  Hiram,  nor  did  Solomon  in  the  days 
of  his  piety.  A  good  man  will  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil  in  a  corrupt 
system.  But  the  wicked  wiQ  choose  the  evil  and  refuse  the  good.  Ahab's  relations 
with  Tyre  were  altogether  to  his  hurt.  In  David's  loyal  heart  the  evil  seed  found 
no  lodgment;  in  AhaVs  it  found  a  congenial  soil,  and  took  root  downwards  and 
bare  fniit  upwards, 

Yer.  17. — Sure  Fou/ndations.  No  city  in  the  world  has  experienced  so  manv 
vicissitudes  as  '*  the  city  of  the  Great  King."  The  place  of  the  *'  vision  of  peace  ^' 
(or»  **  foundation  of  peace  *')  has  known  no  peace.  It  has  been  sixteen  times  taken 
iy  siege  since  our  blessed  Lord's  day,  and  conqueror  after  conqueror  has  cried, 
*'  Base  it,  rase  it,  even  to  the  foundation  thereof"  (Psa.  cxxxvii.  7).  It  has  been 
the  carcase  round  which  the  Boman  **  eagles  "  have  repeatedly  gathered ;  it  has 
been  the  battle-field  of  Saracen  and  Crusaider ;  now  the  Christian  has  wrested  it 
from  the  Moslem,  and  now  the  Moslem  has  torn  it  back  from  the  Christian.  The 
consequence  is  that  it  is  a  mound  of  ruins,  a  heap  of  debris.  When  tiie  Anglican 
church  was  built,  it  was  necessary  to  dig  down  some  forty  feet,  through  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  ages,  to  get  a  foundation.  The  Jerusalem  of  tiie  paist  can 
only  be  reached  by  deep  shafts.  It  is  Hterally  true  that  not  one  stone  of  the 
ancient  city  is  ^  left  upon  another  '*  (Matt  xxiv.  2).  With  one  exception.  Amid  the 
wreck  and  havoc  of  war,  amid  the  changes  and  chances  of  the  world,  the  colossal 
foundations  of  Solomon  remain  undisturbed.  His  ''great  stones"  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  present  day  at  the  south-east  angle  and  underneath  the  temple  area  (see  on 
yer.  17;.  Everything  built  upon  them  has  perished.  Not  a  trace  of  tower  or 
temple  remains;  nay,  their  very  sites  are  doubtful.  But ''  through  all  these  great 
and  various  demolitions  and  restorations  on  the  surface,  its  foundations,  witii  their 
gigantic  walls,  have  been,  indestructibly  preserved  "  (Ewald).  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  three  thousand  years, ''  The  foundation  standeth  sure." 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  hence  as  to — I.  Christ,  IL  The  Church  of  Christ.  III. 
The  doctrine  of  Christ  <md  His  Church,  We  may  see,  then,  in  the  Solomonic 
foundations  of  tiie  Temple — 

I.  A  PiCTURB  OF  Christ.  He  compared  Himself  to  the  Temple  (John  ii.  19), 
and  to  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  (Matt.  xxi.  42).  Yes,  to  these  very  comer 
stones  which  are  still  visible.  It  is  remarkable  that  Psalm  cxviiL  22—**  The  stone 
which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer  " — ie  cited  by  our  Lord 
of  Himself  (Matt,  xxi  42),  and  is  applied  to  Him  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  iv.  11),  while  Isa. 
xxviii.  16,  *' Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,"  Ac. — ^words  which  were 
no  doubt  suggested  by  the  great  and  precious  stones  of  Solomon*s  building — are 
interpreted  of  Him  both  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  6)  and  St.  Paul  (Bom.  ix.  88).  Wo 
have  consequently  "  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture  "  for  seeing  in  these 
venerable  relics  an  image  of  the  Eternal  Son.  He  is  the  one  foundation  (1  Cor. 
iii.  11) ;  the  chief  comer  stone  (^SicpoyMvialoc,  Eph.  ii.  20) ;  He  '*  abideth  ever ; " 
'*  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  (Heb.  xiii.  8,  Gr.)  That 
'*  sure  foundation  "  can  never  fail.  How  many  systems  of  philosophy,  how  many 
**  oppositions  of  science  "  have  '*  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be  "  ?  How  many 
proud  empires  have  tottered  to  their  fall;  how  many  dynasties  are  extinct  and 
forgotten  ?  But  the  carpenter's  Son  still  rules  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  cross 
of  Christ  "  towers  above  the  wreck  of  time." 

II.  A  picture  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  As  surely  as  the  great  comer  stone 
images  our  Lord,  so  surely  do  the  huge  and  strong  foundations  pourtray  the  Church 
of  which  He  is  the  Founder.  It  is  to  the  Church  (incXijma  vn-o  Oiov  vBtiiiKwfdvri) 
those  words  refer,  '<  The  firm  foundation  of  God  standeth  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  19,  Gk.) 
The  Church  is  '*  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  troth ; "  it  is  '*  buUt  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  apostles  and  prophets"  (Eph.  ii.  20 ;  of.  Bev.  xxi.  14).  And,  like  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple,  its  base  shall  be  stable  and  permanent  "  The  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it "  (Matt.  xvi.  18).    It  is  founded  on  a  rock  (ibid.) 
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**  Crowns  and  thrones  may  perish^ 
Kingdoms  rise  and  wane, 
But  the  Chnrch  of  Jesus 
Ck>n8tant  will  remain.*' 

It  was  the  boast  of  Voltaire  that  what  it  took  twelve  men  to  bnild  one  man  should 
snffice  to  break  down.  But  the  Chnroh  is  stronger  in  the  hearts  of  men  now  than 
it  was  in  the  eighteenth  oentory.  And  Voltaire's  ery  of  impotent  rage»  Eora%e» 
VinfdfiMy  seems  farther  than  ever  from  its  realization.  Its  enemies  assert  that 
Christianity  has  '*  destroyed  two  civilizations  " — a  strikLngadmission  of  its  strength 
and  vitality.  True,  the  Chnroh  has  a  legion  of  foes.  Bnt  let  ns  take  courage. 
There  is  at  Jerusalem  a  pledge  and  picture  of  her  stability.  Her  fSashions,  her 
excrescences,  her  sects  and  schisms,  like  the  buildings  of  the  Holy  City,  shall  pass 
away.    But  her  foundation  is  sure. 

III.  A  picTUBB  OF  THB  DOOTBINK  OF  Chbist  Ain>  THX  Chuboh.  As  there  are 
twelve  foundations  of  the  Church,  so  are  there  six  foundation-truths,  six  *'  prin- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ "  (Heb.  vL  2).  And  of  these  it  may  justly  be  said, 
^'  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid.*'  Some  of  these  doctrines 
may  have  been,  or  ma^  hereafter  be,  more  or  less  obscured— the  '*  doctrines  of 
baptism  and  of  the  lajrmg  on  of  hands  '*  are  often  ignored  or  repudiated  even  now 
— ^but  for  long  centuries  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  area  have  been  hidden. 
Obscured  or  not,  they  shall  never  be  shaken  or  removed.  This  **  firm  foundation 
standeth."  The  monoliths  beneath  the  Mosque  W,  AkBa,  standing  where  Solomon 
and  Hiram's  builders  placed  them,  are  silent  but  eloquent  pictures  of  the  eternal 
and  unchangeable  trutn  of  God.  And  if  men  build  on  the  foundations  of  Christian 
doctrine,  or  on  the  one  foundation  of  "the  personal  historical  Christ"  (Alford  on 
1  Cor.  iii.  11),  "  wood,  hinr,  stubble,**  t.^.,  svstems,  more  or  less  worthless,  of  their 
own,  like  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  these  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  *'  day  of 
visitation;**  but  the  foundation  shall  remain  unscathed,  strong  and  sure  and 
eternal  as  the  God  who  laid  it. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  2— 6.— TAe  Temple.  Bead  also  2  Chron.  ii.  1—10,  where  Additional  light  is 
thrown  on  this  transaction.  It  marks  a  period  of  extreme  interest  and  importance  in 
Hebrew  history.  It  introduces  us,  by  anticipation,  to  that  which  was  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  for  his  name  must  ever  stand  connected  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  first  Temple,  though  it  be  but  as  a  gorgeous  dream  of  the  far-distant 
past,  which  imagination  strives  in  vain  to  reproduce  with  distinctness  and  certainty. 
Whether  the  Hiram  who  entered  into  this  treaty  with  Solomon  is  the  same  as  Uie 
Hiram  who  was  the  Mend  of  David  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Menander  of  Ephesus 
(quoted  by  Josephus)  describes  him  as  a  man  of  great  enterprize,  a  lover  of  archi- 
tecture, noted  for  his  skill  in  building  and  adorning  the  temples  of  tiie  gods.  And 
in  this  we  have  a  valuable  indirect  confirmation  of  the  Biblical  history.  Look  at 
this  purpose  of  Solomon  to  build  a  splendid  temple  to  the  Lord  in  two  or  three 
different  lights. 

I.  It  BXPBB88B8    HIS    DESmS    TO  OABBT  OUT  THX  OOOD  DK8ION8  OF  HIS    FATHBB 

David.  Filial  feeling  prompted  it.  It  drew  the  inspiration  of  its  enthusiasm  from 
the  warmth  of  a  filial  heart  "  Thou  knowest  how  that  David  my  father  could 
not,'*  Ac.  We  are  told  why  he  "could  not*'  (1  Chron.  xxii.  7,  8;  xxviii.  5).  He 
had  been  "  a  map.  of  war,'*  and  had  *'  shed  much  blood.*'  Noble  purposes  may  be 
conceived  in  a  time  of  discord  and  confusion ;  they  can  be  actualized  only  in  a 
time  of  rest.  The  hands  must  be  firee  firom  the  blood  of  men  that  would  build  a 
worthy  dwelling-place  for  a  righteous  God.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
Solomon,  under  happier  auspices,  should  resolve  to  do  what  his  father  had  the 
**  heart  to  do,**  but  **  could  not*'  To  how  large  an  extent  is  human  life  a  record  of 
thwarted  purposes  I  A  tale  cut  short  before  it  is  half  told ;  a  laying  of  plsjis  that 
are  never  worked  out;  a  reaching  forth  towards  fur  ideals  that  men  have  not  tiie 
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power  or  the  time  to  tarn  into  realities.  What  can  the  high  mission  of  each 
sncceeding  generation  be  but  jost  to  take  np  the  good  purposes  that  a  previous 
generation  Hiled  to  accomplish  and  develop  them  to  theur  npe  issues  ?  This  is 
the  n^d  law  of  human  progress.  All  honour  to  the  son  who,  knowing  what  was 
truest  and  deepest  in  his  father's  heart,  endeavours  worthily  to  fulfil  it. 

II.  It  is  THX  8P0NTANK0U8  OUTOOMB  OF  BIS  OWN  DEVOUT    FEELINO.       SolomoU 

never  had  the  pure  and  lofty  spirit  of  devotion  that  inspired  the  soul  of  David ;  but 
as  yet,  at  least,  his  religious  sentiment  is  deep  and  true.  A  "house  great  and 
wonderful,'*  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  in  the  royal  city,  will  g^ve  it  fitting  public 
expression.  All  religious  feeling  instinctively  seeks  to  body  itself  forth  in  appro* 
pnate  forms.  Forbidden  as  the  Jews  were  to  '*  make  anv  likeness  or  image  **  of  the 
great  Object  of  worship  (Ezod.  zx.  4),  it  was  quite  in  narmony  with  £e  Divine 
dispensation  of  the  time  that  the  spirit  of  wonhip  should  robe  itself  in  a  grand 
symbolic  garb.  Solomon  only  sought  to  develop  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  into 
a  system  more  imposing  and  enduring  (2  Chron.  ii.  4,  5).  In  every  age  symbolism 
has  its  place  as  the  roontaneous  and  natural  expression  of  religious  thought  and 
feeling.  Let  it  be  rened  on  as  the  means  of  ^/waJcenmg  such  thought  and  feeling, 
as  the  prescribed  form  in  which  it  shall  move— an  artificial  substitute  for  it— and 
it  becomes  a  mockery  and  a  snare.  The  magnificence  of  Solomon's  design  for  the 
Temple  indicated  not  only  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  but  the  breadth  of  his  view 
as  reffards  the  essential  saoredness  of  all  natural  things.  *'  The  earth  is  the  Lord's 
and  Uie  fulness  thereof."  AH  things  beautiful  and  precious  are  turned  to  their  true 
use  when  dedicated  to  HinL  We  cannot  be  too  careful  to  give  Him  our  richest  and 
best  The  true  hesji  says, "  I  will  not  offer  burnt  offering  to  the  Lord  of  that  which 
doth  cost  me  nothing."  Let  us  not  be  more  concerned  for  our  own  houses  than 
we  are  for  the  Lord's.  The  history  of  the  Temple,  however,  and  of  all  ecclesiology, 
shows  how  easily  the  wealth  of  outward  adornment  in  worship  may  become  the 
grave  of  the  spiritual  and  the  veil  of  the  Divine.  In  proportion  as  care  for  the 
symbolic  form — the  mere  shrine  of  worship — ^has  increased,  the  living  reality— the 
worship  of  the  Father  *'  in  spirit  and  in  truth  "—has  passed  away. 

III.  It  BXPBKSflBS  HIS  SBMBB  OF  THE  FACT  THAT  THS  AOKNOWLBDOMENT  OF 
OOD  IS  THE  REAL  8TBENOTH    AKD    OLOBT  OF  A    NATION.      The    Temple    WaS    to  be 

dedicated  ''to  the  name  of  Jehovah" — the  visible  sign  and  symbol  of  the  sovereignty 
of  that  name  over  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  ^ere  was  worth  in  the  sign  just 
so  far  as  that  sovereignty  was  real.  The  Jewish  commonwealth  was  a  theocracy — 
the  Temple  the  palace  and  throne  of  the  great  invisible  King.  Judaism  was  not  the 
nnion  of  Church  and  State  as  two  separate  or  separable  powers,  but  their  identi- 
fication. No  distinction  between  the  political  and  ecclesiastical,  the  secular  and 
spiritual  spheres.  The  two  were  one.  The  ideal  Ohristian  nation  is  a  theocracy  in 
whidi  Christ  is  king.  Not  made  so  by  its  institutions,  but  by  the  spiritual  life 
that  pervades  it.  Irue  to  its  name  only  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  is  honoured  in 
the  homes  of  the  people,  moulds  the  form  and  habit  of  their  social  life,  controls 
commerce,  rules  in  Parliament,  strengthens,  ennobles,  glori^es  the  Throne.  Its 
Christian  Churohes  are  thus  the  very  flower  of  a  counties  highest  life. 

**  Those  temples  of  His  grace, 

How  beautiful  th^  stand ! 
The  honour  of  our  native  place 

And  bulwark  of  our  land.*' 

As  the  graveyard— where  "  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  "—tells  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  how  the  pride  and  glory  of  man  must  one  day  moulder 
down  to  dust,  so  the  church  is  the  memorial  of  the  unfading  inheritance  of  trutli 
and  purity  and  love— the  blessed  fellowship  of  the  redeemed — the  "  House  of  God, 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

IV.  It  expbbssbs  his  desire  that  Israel  should  have  a  centre  of  reli- 
gious ATTRACTION  AND  BOND  OF  RELioious  UNITY.  The  tabemaclc  had  been  tlie 
movable  sanctuury  of  a  wandering  people,  the  Temple  should  be  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Divine  presence  (Psa.  ozxxii.  14).    Hitherto  there  had  been  a  divided 
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worship,  connected  both  with  the  tabernacle  at  Gideon  and  the  ark  in  the  city  of 
David  (1  Chron.  zvi.  87 — 89).  Bnt  in  future  all  sacred  associations  are  to  be 
gathered  up  in  the  central  glory  of  the  Temple.  One  nation,  one  faith,  one  God, 
one  sanctuary.  But  this  localization  of  the  highest  forms  of  worship  had  its 
dangers.  Men  came  to  think  of  *'  the  Holy  Presence  as  belonging  to  the  building, 
instead  of  the  building  as  being  hallowed  and  glorified  by  the  Presence."  Christ 
proclaims  the  infinite  Presence,  the  impartial  Love.  *'  The  hour  cometh  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain,"  &o.  (John  iv.  21).  **  One  greater  Uian  the  Temple 
is  here  " — ^in  whom  all  its  sacred  symbols  are  fulfilled — the  attractive  centre  and 
bond  of  union  for  redeemed  souls  of  every  age  and  nation.  Our  thoughts  are  led 
on  to  the  glorious  vision  of  the  holy  city  of  which  it  is  written,  *'  I  saw  no  temple 
therein,  for  the  Lord  God  Ahxnghty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  if  (Bev.  xxi. 
22).— W. 

Ver.  5. — The  buUding  of  the  Temple.  **  Behold  I  purpose  to  build  on  house  unto 
the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God.*'  Every  man  has  some  special  work  given  him  b^ 
God.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  should  find  out  what  that  work  is,  if 
he  would  not  make  his  life  a  failure  and  come  short  of  the  purpose  of  God  for  him. 
In  the  case  of  Solomon  the  great  work  given  him  to  do  was  not  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  but  to  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  This  he  clearly 
understood,  as  is  evident  from  his  saying,  **  I  purpose  to  build  an  house  to  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  This  was  to  him  the  work  of  paramount  importance.  The  building 
of  the  Temple  was  to  give  a  religious  centre  to  the  theocracy.  This  was  part  of  the 
Divine  plan,  a  branch  of  the  education  of  the  people,  by  which  God  would  prepare 
the  way  for  the  new  covenant.  The  old  covenant  was  essentially  preparatory ;  it 
was  **  Uie  shadow  of  good  things  to  oome  *'  (Heb.  x.  1).  The  Temple  was  to  form  a 
part  of  this  preparation. 

I.  It  was  a  visible  stmbol  of  thb  pbbsbncb  of  God  with  His  people.  This 
was  the  only  way  in  which  such  an  idea  could  be  brought  home  to  men  in  the  state 
oi  rude  infancy  in  which  they  then  were,  and  with  their  incapacity  to  apprehend 
directly  spiritual  graces.  The  material  was  thus  the  necessary  medium  of  the 
spiritiial. 

U.  The  erection  of  a  holy  place  for  worship  bbminbbd  men  that  the  earth 
which  thet  inhabited  was  defiled  ;  it  developed  in  them  the  sense  of  sin. 

IIL  The  possibilitt  of  drawing  near  to  God  in  this  holt  plage  pointed  to  the 
time  of  reconciliation,  when  every  spot  of  a  redeemed  earth  might  be  a  place  of 
prayer ;  when  there  should  be  no  longer  one  sanctuary  for  one  nation  alone,  but 
when  all  the  nations  should  have  free  access  to  God  as  worshippers  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  The  fact  that  Solomon  sought  out  workmen  for  the  Temple,  not  only  among 
the  Israelites,  but  amo^g  the  Gentiles,  is  prophetio,  and  prefigures  the  time  when 
the  multitude  of  worshippers  shall  be  **  of  every  Idndred,  and  nation,  and  people, 
and  tongue  **  (Bev.  v.  9). 

IV.  There  is  not  a  single  Christian  living  who  has  not  a  task  like  that  of 
Solomon  to  fulfil.  Every  Christian  ought  to  say,  **  I  purpose  to  build  an  house  to 
the  name  of  the  Lord.**  (a)  He  must  first  become  himself  a  living  stone  of  the  spiri- 
tual temple  (2  Pet  ii.  51).  (b)  His  body  must  be  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1 
Cor.  vi.  19),  nis  whole  being  a  sanctuary  (1  Cor.  iii.)  His  house  should  be  a  house 
of  prayer  (Josh.  xxiv.  15).  Are  not  these  human  temples  themselves  the  stones 
elect,  precious,  to  be  used  by  and  by  in  that  great  heavenly  temple  which  the 
Lord  shall  build  and  not  man  ?    (2  Cor.  v.  1.)— E.  de  P. 

Vers.  7—12. — Letaons  from  the  conduct  of  a  heaihen  prince.  Describe  the  con- 
dition of  Tyre  at  this  period,  alluding  to  its  commerce,  its  religious  beUefe,  its 
proximity  to  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  (the  capitals  being  distant  from  each  other 
about  122  miles),  its  monarchical  institutions,  as  opposed  to  the  usual  republican 
government  of  Phoenician  settlements— -as  exemplined  in  Carthage,  the  splendid 
daughter  of  Tyre,  founded  about  140  years  after  tne  building  of  Solomon's  temple. 
Point  out  some  of  the  effects  of  the  int^ourse  between  these  two  states,  as  suggested 
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by  Old  Testament  history.  Suggest  from  tliis  the  responsibilities  and  the  perils 
accming  to  ni^  as  a  Christian  people,  from  the  fact  that  our  own  destinies  are  so 
interwoven  with  distant  and  heathen  nations.  Allude  to  the  fearlessness  of  Scripture 
in  ascribing  what  is  good  and  commendable  to  those  whom  the  Jews  generally 
scorned.  Various  examples  may  be  given,  e,g,^  Abimelech  king  of  Egypt,  Gyrus, 
Hiram ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  Cornelius,  Publins,  &c.  Compare  the  words 
of  our  Lord  (Matt.  viii.  11, 12). 

The  conduct  of  Hiram  teaches  us  the  following  lessons. 

I.  That  wb  should  rejoice  in  the  pbospbbitt  of  othbbs  (ver.  7).  Hiram  was 
moved  to  joy,  partly  because  of  his  love  and  admiration  for  David.  It  is  an 
unspeakable  advantage  to  have  the  position  won  by  a  father's  toil,  the  affection  and 
conndence  deserved  by  a  father's  worth.  In  our  material  possessions,  in  our  worldly 
occupation,  in  our  ecclesiastical  and,  above  all,  our  Christian  relationships,  how  much 
of  good  has  come  from  parentage !  Contrast  the  possibilities  of  a  lad,  bom  of 
honoured  parents,  and  therefore  trusted  till  he  proves  untrustworthy,  whose  path  in 
life  is  smoothed  by  the  loving  hands  of  those  who  care  for  him,  for  his  father^  sake, 
with  the  terrible  disadvantages  of  the  child  of  a  convict,  who  is  distrusted  and  ill- 
treated  from  his  birth.  Hiram  was  well  disposed  to  Solomon  for  his  father's  sake. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  jealousy.  The  two  kingdoms  adjoined  each  other, 
and  national  pride  would  be  fostered  by  religious  differences.  It  is  easier  to  rejoice 
over  the  success  of  a  distant  trader  than  over  the  prosperity  of  a  neighbour  who  is 
our  competitor.  Nor  is  it  common  for  a  heathen  to  be  glad  over  the  welfare  of  a 
Christian.  Hiram  was  large-hearted  enough  to  oyerlook  barriers  which  were  erected 
by  the  hands  of  rivalry  and  religious  distinction. 

n.  That  we  should  faibly  consider  the  demands  of  others.  **  I  have  con- 
ndered  the  things  which  thou  sentest  to  me  for  "  (ver.  8).  The  I'^qjaest  of  Solomon 
was  bold.  It  would  require  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Tyrians.  They  were  asked 
to  help  in  building  a  temple  for  another  nation,  and  for  the  worship  of  One  who 
was  to  them  a  strange  deity.  No  prejudice,  however,  interfered  with  Hiram's  fair 
consideration  of  Solomon's  request ;  and  as  it  was  more  fully  understood,  it  seemed 
more  and  more  feasible.  How  often  prejudice  prevents  men  from  looking  at  a 
novel  scheme  for  work,  from  welcoming  a  new  expression  of  old  truth,  £o.  A 
false  patriotism  sometimes  refuses  to  see  any  excellency  in  another  people.  Sec- 
tarianism checks  Christians  in  learning  from  each  other.  There  is  much  presented 
to  us  which  we  cannot  at  once  welcome^  but  at  least  it  should  be  fairly  considered^ 
*'  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

III.  That  when  wb  do  a  kindness,  it  should  be  done  without  orudoino.  **  I 
wiU  do  all  thy  desire."  It  is  not  right  to  ask  another  for  what  is  unreasonable,  or 
to  give  to  another  what  is  unreasonable  for  him  to  expect.  Sometimes  to  grant  a 
request  is  easier  than  to  refuse  it,  and  we  do  what  is  asked  to  save  ourselves  trouble. 
Every  demand  should  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  equity.  But  if,  after  the  test, 
it  seems  right  to  accede  to  it,  we  should  not  do  it  reluctantly,  or  partially,  or 
murmuringfy,  lest  we  should  mar  the  beauty  of  the  act  to  others,  and  rob  ourselves 
of  the  bliss  of  ministering  to  others  in  Christ's  spirit.  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it 
heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,"  &c.  (Col.  iii.  28,  24).  "  Give,  and  it 
shall  Ikb  given  unto  you ;  good  measure,"  ftc.  (Luke  vi.  88). 

IV.  That  we  shoxtu)  recognize  and  recompense  the  abilities  of  the 
HUMBLEST.  In  2  Chrou.  ii.  18  we  read  that  Hiram  chose  from  amongst  his 
subjects  a  skilful  man,  to  be  set  over  this  business.  Christians  can  serve  their 
Lord  in  this  way  amidst  their  ordinary  occupations.  In  the  counting-house,  or 
ofQce,  or  factory  the  recognition  and  encouragement  of  diligence  and  skill  may  be 
a  means  of  grace  to  employer  and  employ^.  We  should  devoutly  recognize  that 
knowledge,  skill,  capacity  of  any  sort,  are  the  gifts  of  God ;  and  while  we  employ 
our  own  faithfully,  we  should,  as  opportunity  serves,  aid  our  feUow  servants  in  the 
use  of  theirs. 

V.  That  we  should  acknowledob  our  mutual  dependence.  Solomon  and 
Hiram  were  not  independent  of  each  other.  It  was  for  the  good  of  these  kings  and 
cf  their  peoples  that  tiiey  should  be  associated  in  this  holy  work.    Solomon  ooa« 
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fessed,  '*  There  is  not  among  us  any  that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  nnto  the 
Sidonians  "  (ver.  6).  Each  imtion,  each  individual  has  his  own  sphere  to  fill  in  the 
economy  of  God.  No  one  of  these  can  serve  well  in  isolation.  See  St  Paul's 
teaching  about  the  body  and  its  monbers.  Show  how  natiom  are  mutually 
dependent,  commercially  and  in  their  political  relations.  Point  out  the  special 
responsibility  of  God's  people  when  they  are  associated  with  heathen  nations. 
Suggest  the  possibility  that  each  section  of  Christie  Church  mav  be  doing  its  own 
appointed  service,  though  all  must  feel  that  they  are  mutnalh^  dei>endent  if  the 
prayer  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  fdlfllled  (John  zvii.  21).  Apply  the  principle  to  the 
aeeocioHan  of  ChrisHam  in  Church  fellowship,  in  evangelistic  enteiprize,  in  reli- 
gious worship,  Ac.,  and  show  the  benefits  arismg  to  the  individual  from  the  &ct 
that  he  is  one  of  many. 

VI.  That  saoh  should  loyally  aooept,  akd  hxabtily  do,  his  own  shark  in 
BUiLDiNO  thb  tbmplb  OF  THB  LoBD.  (2  Chrou.  ii.  16.)  Christians  are  likened  to 
labourers  in  a  vineyard,  to  servants  in  a  household,  to  builders  of  a  temple  bv  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles.  In  none  of  these  si>heres  of  activity  is  the  work  of  all  the 
servants  alike  in  its  publicity,  in  its  honour,  in  its  immediate  efifects,  in  its  pleasant- 
ness, Ac.  Tet  to  every  *'  good  and  faithful  servant  '*  the  recompense  will  come ; 
and  he  who  shaped  the  stone  in  the  quarry,  or  bore  the  burdens  for  more  distin- 
guished builders,  will,  in  the  great  day,  not  lose  his  reward.— A.  B. 


EXPOSITION. 
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8oiiOVON*8  TBMPLs.— The  preparations  for 
the  building  of  the  Temple  having  been 
related  in  the  preoeding  chapter,  the  his- 
torian now  proceeds  to  describe  the  edifice. 
He  begins  his  narratiTe  with  a  precise  state- 
ment of  the  date  of  its  erection  (ver.  1); 
then  follows  (1)  a  description  of  the  shape, 
size,  and  anrangeoient  of  the  exterior  (vers. 
2—10),  and  (2)  a  detailed  account  of  its 
faiternal  fittings  and  adoraments  (vers. 
15 — 85).  The  promise  made  to  Solomon 
during  its  erection  finds  a  place  in  vers. 
11—18 ;  while  the  vessels,  Ac,  used  in  the 
Temple  service  are  described  in  ch.  vii  A 
parallel  though  briefer  account,  and  one 
differing  considerably  in  its  arrangement, 
is  fbond  in  2  Chron.  iiL  iv. 

The  erection  of  this  splendid  sanctuary 
was  no  doubt  the  greatest  event,  both  in 
Jewish  and  Qentile  ^es,  in  the  history  of 
the  Holy  City.  It  made  Jerusalem  what  it 
had  not  been  till  then,  the  religioas  capitaL 
The  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites  now  be- 
came the  shrine  and  centre  of  the  Jewish 
system.  We  are  not  warranted,  however, 
in  believing  that  it  shaped  the  name  by 
which  the  city  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
*Icpo<n>Xv^  (Jos.,  B.  J.  6.  1<^  and  *Icp6y 
XoXo/cwvoc  (Eupolemus  in  Snseb.  Prnp.  Ev. 


iz.  84 ;  see  Stanley,  *'  Jewish  Church,**  ii. 
p.  198),  being  probably  mere  attempts  to 
"twist  Jemshalaim  into  a  shi^  which 
should  be  intelligible  to  Greek  ears  **  (Diet. 
Bib.  i.  083). 

We  find  a  sufficient  indication,  however, 
of  the  profound  importance  which  this 
undertaking  assumed  in  Jewish  eyes  in  the 
fact  that  four  chapters  of  our  history— and 
three  of  them  of  considerable  length — are 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  materials, 
proportions,  arrangements,  and  consecration 
of  this  great  sanctuary.  To  the  historio- 
graphers of  Israel  it  seemed  meet  that  every 
measurement  of  the  holy  and  beautifol 
house  should  be  recorded  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  while  the  very  vessels  of  service, 
••  the  pots  and  the  shovds  and  the  basons,** 
were  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  sacred 

But  these  csraful  and  detailed  dimensions 
are  not  only  proofs  of  the  tender  veneration 
with  which  the  Jew  regarded  the  Temple 
and  its  appointments;  they  are  also  (as 
B&hr  has  well  shown,  Symbolik,  I  pp.  127, 
128)  indications  and  expressions  of  the 
belief  that  this  house,  so  "  exceeding  mag- 
nifical,**  was  for  the  Lord,  and  not  for  man. 
These  exact  measurements,  these  precise 
and  symbolic  numbers  all  point  to  a  place 
for  the  Divine  Presence;  they  are  "the 
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first  requisite  for  every  space  and  stmetoie 
which  has  a  higher  and  Divine  destination, 
and  they  impart  thereto  the  signature  of 
the  Divine  **  (Bahr).  Indeed  the  very  names 
templum  and  Tkfuvoc  (»a  space  measured 
ofi)  are  in  themselves  in  some  sort  attesta- 
tions to  the  ancient  belief  that  the  dignity 
of  a  temple  6f  the  Most  High  God  required 
that  the  length  and  breadth  and  height, 
both  of  the  whole  and  of  its  component 
parts,  should  be  carefully  recorded.  It  is 
this  consideration  explains  a  peculiarity  of 
Scripture  which  would  otherwise  cause  some 
difficulty ;  viz.,  the  detailed  and  repeated 
measurements,  and  the  almost  rabbinical 
minuteness,  not  only  of  our  author,  but  of 
Ezekiel  and  of  the  Apocalypse.  When  a 
**  man  with  a  measuring  reed  **  (Ezek.  zl. 
3, 5 ;  Bev.  xi.  1 ;  zxi.  16)  appears  upon  the 
scene,  we  are  to  understand  at  once  that 
the  place  is  sacred  ground,  and  that  we  are 
in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  and  shrine 
of  Jehovah. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  added  here 
that,  exact  and  detailed  as  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  edifice,  it  is  nevertheless  so 
partial,  and  the  account  is,  perhaps  neces- 
sarily, so  obscure  as  to  leave  us  in  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  what  Solomon's  Temple 
was  really  like.  In  fact,  though  **more  has 
been  written  regarding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem than  in  respect  to  any  other  building 
in  the  known  world'*  (Fergusson),  the 
authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  brood 
features,  while  as  to  matters  of  detail  they 
are  hopelessly  divided.  On  one  point,  in- 
deed, until  recently,  there  was  a  pretty 
general  agreement,  viz.,  that  the  house  was 
*' rectilinear  and  of  box-form."  But  it  is 
now  contended  that  this  primary  and  funda- 
mental conception  of  its  shape  is  entirely 
at  fault,  and  that  its  sloping  or  ridged  roof 
would  ^ve  it  a  resemblance  to  the  ark  or  to 
a  tent.  Nor  have  we  the  materials  to  decide 
between  these  conflicting  views;  in  fact, 
nothing  perhaps  but  drawings  would  enable 
ns  to  restore  the  temple  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy.  "It  is  just  as  easy  to  pour- 
tray  a  living  man  from  a  tolerably  well- 
preserved  skeleton  as  to  reproduce  a  buUding 
in  a  way  which  shall  correspond  with  reality 
when  we  have  only  a  few  uncertain  remains 
of  its  style  of  architecture  in  our  poflsea- 
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sion  "  (Bomberg  and  Steg^,  quoted  in  Bahr, 
<*Bibelwerk,"p.  49).  And  the  difficulty  is 
enhanced  by  the  ftict  that  the  temple  was 
9ui  generis.  It  was  purely  Jewish,  so  that 
no  information  as  to  its  structure  and 
arrangements  can  be  derived  from  the  con. 
temporary  architecture  of  Egyptians  or 
Assyrians.  In  the  absence  of  all  analogies 
restoration  iz  hopeless.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  the  many  and  varied  representations 
of  different  artists,  based  though  they  all 
were  on  the  Scripture  aeoount  (Exod.  xxv. 
31 — 87)  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick, 
were  found  to  be  exceedingly  unlike  the 
original,  when  the  tru(  shape  of  that 
original  was  disclosed  to  vie  world  on  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  It  is  e^irally  certain  that, 
were  a  trun  repreeentatim  of  the  temple 
ever  to  he  ^^laced  in  our  hands,  we  should 
find  llLAt  it  differed  just  as  widely  from  all 
attempted  '*  restorations "  of  the  edifice, 
based  on  the  scanty  and  imperfect  notices 
of  our  historian  and  EzekieL 

The  mention  of  Ezekiel  suggests  a  brief 
reference  to  the  temple,  which  he  describes 
with  so  much  precision  and  fulness  in  his 
fortieth  and  following  chapters.  "What  is 
its  bearing  on  the  description  we  have  now 
to  consider  r  Is  it  an  account  of  the  temple 
as  it  actually  existed  in  or  before  his  time ; 
is  it  a  plan  or  suggestion  for  its  restoration 
(Chiotius),  or  is  it  wholly  ideal  and  ima- 
ginary? The  first  view,  which  long  found 
favour  with  ocmmentators,  and  which  has 
still  some  advocates,  is  now  i»etty  generally 
abandoned.  For  while  many  ol  EzekiePs 
measurements,  Ac,  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  our  historian,  and  while  it  may  be 
conceded,  therefore,  that  this  delineation 
has  a  historical  basis,  there  are  features  in 
the  narrative  which  can  never  have  been 
realized  in  any  building,  and  which  prove 
the  account  to  be  more  or  less  ideaL  For 
example.  The  outer  court  of  his  temple 
(Ezek.  xlii.  16 — 20)  would  cover  not  only 
the  whole  of  Mount  Moriah,  but  more  than 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  entire  city 
of  Jerusalem.  He  speaks  again  of  <<  waters 
issuing  out  from  under  the  threshold" 
(ch.  xWii.  1),  and  flowing  down  eastward 
to  heal  the  pestilent  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  a  literal  interpretation  is  mani. 
festly  iuHKMwible.    And  it  is  to  be  xenrenK- 
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bered  that  the  prophet  himself  spea^  of 
his  temple  as  seen  in  virion  (ch.  zl.  2 ;  zliii. 
3,  8).  The  true  aooount  of  this  portraitare 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  that,  while  it 
borrowed  largely  from  the  plan  and  propor- 
tions of  Solomon's  Temple,  it  was  designed 
to  serve  as  **  the  beau  ideal  of  what  a  Se- 
mitic  temple  should  be  '*  (Fergusson,  Diet. 
Bib.  iii.  p.  1460.  In  a  paper  in  the  "  Ck>ntem- 
porary  Review,"  vol.  xzvii  p.  t78,  Fergus- 
son  adopts  the  idea  that  it  was  designed  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  future  restoxation  of 
the  temple.) 

Two  other  authorities,  whose  aoconnts 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, must  be  mentioned  here— Josephus  and 
the  Talmudio  tract  on  the  temple,  called 
Middoth  {i.€^  measures).  Unfortunately, 
neither  is  of  much  avail  for  the  illustration 
of  the  text  we  have  now  to  consider. 
Josephus,  too  often  unreliable,  would  seem 
to  be  especially  so  here.  **  TempUim  aedyi- 
cot,**  says  Glerious,  **  quale  ammo  eoneeperat 
fum  quale  Ugerat  a  Salomone  eonditum,'* 
'•Inconsistenoy,  inaccuracy,  and  exaggera- 
tion are  plainly  discoverable  in  the  measure- 
ments given  by  Josephus  "  (Conder,  *' Hand- 
book to  Bible,*'  p.  868).  <<  Wherever  tlie 
Mishna  is  not  in  accord  with  Josephus  the 
measurements  of  the  latter  are  untrust- 
worthy "  (ib,  p.  869).  The  writers  of  the 
Mishna,  again,  refer  generally,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  the  temple  of  Herod, 
or  confuse  in  their  accounts  the  three 
temples  of  Solomon,  Herod,  and  Bzeldel 
(Biihr).  The  student  of  temple  archi- 
tecture consequently  derives  but  scant 
assistance  in  his  work  from  the  writings  of 
oninspired  historians. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  place  to  remark 
on  the  dose  correspondence  between  temple 
and  tabemade.  (See  Fergusson,  Diet.  Bib. 
iii.  p.  1455).  In  the  first  place,  in  plan  and 
arrangement  the  two  structures  were  identi- 
cal Each  faced  the  east ;  each  had  three 
parts,  viz.,  porch,  holy  place,  and  holy  of 
holies,  while  the  side  chambers  of  the  temple 
(ver.  5)  were  analogous  to  the  verandah 
formed  by  the  projecting  roof,  or  curtains^ 
which  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Secondly,  the  measurements  both  of 
the  whole  edifice  and  of  its  component  parts 


were  exactly  double  those  of  the  tabernacle, 
as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

Tabbbnaclb.    Tbuplv. 
cubits.  cubits. 

Entire  length 40 80 

H     width   20 40 

„     height 15 80 

Leiigth  of  Holy  Place..  90 40 

Width 10 20 

Height 10 20 

LengthofHolyof  Holies,  10 20 

Width 10 20 

Height 10 20 

Width  of  Porch 10 20 

Depth... 5 10 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  of 
the  side  chambers,  which  (on  the  lowest 
story)  were  but  five  cubits  wide,  i.e,,  they 
were  identical  in  width  with  the  verandah. 
It  is  held  by  some,  however,  that  with  the 
enclosing  walls,  they  were  ten  cubits.  If 
this  were  so,  it  follows  that  here  again  the 
same  proportions  are  exactly  preserved. 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  comparison  that 
the  temple  was  constructed,  not  after  any 
Egyptian  or  Assyrian  model,  but  that  it 
preserved  the  features  and  arrangement  of 
the  consecrated  structure,  the  pattern  of 
which  was  showed  to  Moses  in  the  Mount 
(Exod.  XXV.  9,  40;  cf.  Acts  viL  44;  Heb., 
viii.  5),  so  that  when  "  David  gave  to  Solo- 
mon his  son  the  pattern  of  the  porch,'*  do., 
•<  and  the  pattern  of  all  that  he  had  by  the 
spirit "  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  12),  the  same 
arrangement  and  similar  proportions  were 
consciously  or  unconsciously  preserved. 
The  temple  differed  from  the  tabernacle 
only  so  far  as  a  large  house  necessarily 
differs  from  a  small  tent. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  every 
dimension  of  the  temple  was  either  ten 
cubits— the  holy  of  holies  vras  a  cube  of  ten 
cubits — or  a  multiple  of  ten,  just  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  tabemade  are  either  five 
cubits  or  multiples  of  five.  Now  this  ded- 
mal  arrangement  can  hardly  have  been 
acddentaL  Not  only  had  the  Jews  ten 
lingers,  but  they  had  ten  commandments, 
and  a  system  of  tenths  or  tithes,  and  this 
number,  therefore,  was  to  them,  no  doubt, 
the  Bjmbol  of  completeness  (**  Symbol  der 
VolUndung  und  VoUkommenfieit,''     Bahr, 
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SymboHk,  i  p.  175),  just  as  five  was  the 
ngn  of  imperfeetion  (ib.  pp.  188—187).  The 
yerj  dimensions,  consequently,  of  the  house 
are  a  testimony  to  the  perfeotions  of  the 
Being  to  whose  serviee  it  was  dedicated. 

Nor  is  the  recnrreaoe  of  the  nomber  tkree, 
though  by  no  means  so  marked,  to  be  alto- 
gether overlooked.  Considering  its  Divine 
original — that  it  was  made  after  the  pattern 
of  th'.-v'^  hi  the  heavens— it  is  not  wholly 
miworthy  of  notice  that  the  building  **  had 
three  compartments.  •  .  •  Each  of  the  three 
sides  was  flanked  by  an  aisle  formed  of 
three  stories,  and  the  holy  of  holies  was  of 
three  eqnal  dimensions  *'  (Wordsworth).  And 
if  we  cannot  follow  him  farther  and  see  any 
significance  in  the  fact  that  the  **  length 
was  8  X  80oabit8,aDdtheheight8  x  10,** 
we  may  still  remember  that  this  house  was 
buih,  though  Solomon  knew  it  not,  to  the 
glory  of  the  Triune  God.  BiLhr,  however, 
who  also  shows  at  some  length  how  '*  the 
number  three  is  everywhere  conq[>icuous  in 
the  building  **  (p.  54),  accounts  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  « three  is  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  signature  of  every  true  and  com- 
plete unit**  {Woe  drei  Mai  geeehUht  iet  das 
reehU  Einmal;  woe  in  drei  getheiU  ist  Ut 
eine  wahre  Einheit)^  so  that  practically 
three  would  dgniiy  here  much  the  same  as 
ten— it  would  stand  as  **  the  signature  of 
the  perfect  unit,  and  so  also  of  the  Divine 


One  remade  more  may  be  made  here,  via., 
thai  in  the  temple  or  tabernacle  we  have 
the  archetype  of  the  Chxistian  Church.  The 
correspondence  is  so  obvious  as  to  strike  the 
most  casual  observer.  Porch,  or  steeple, 
nave,  chancd,  altar,  side  aisles,  these  have 
succeeded  to,  as  they  were  suggested  by, 
porch,  temple  of  the  house,  oracle,  mercy 
seat,  side  structure,  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary. 
Just  as  Christianity  is  built  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Judaism  (see  Homiletics),  so  has 
the  Jewish  temple  furnished  a  model  for 
the  Christian;  for,  considering  how  closely 
the  eariy  Church  fashioned  itself  after  the 
pattern  of  Judaism,  the  resemblance  can 
hardly  be  accidentaL 

Yer.  1.— And  it  came  to  pass  In  the  four 
Irandred  and  eightieth  year  after  the  otall- 
dran  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land 
•C  Vgypt  [This  date  has-been  the  subject  of 


much  controversy,  which  cannot  even  now 
be  considered  (pace  Keil :  **  The  oorrectDess 
of  the  number  480  is  now  pretty  genenmy 
admitted")  as  dosed.  Grave  doubts  are 
entertained  as  to  its  genuineness.  Lord  A. 
Hervey  (Diet.  Bib.  voL  iL  p.  22)  says  it  is 
**  manifestly  erroneous."  Bawlinson  con* 
siders  it  to  be  **  an  interpolation  into  the 
sacred  text"  (p.  515).  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, 1.  that  the  LXX.  reads  440  instead 
of  480  years — a  discrepancy  which  is  sus- 
iddous,  and  argues  some  amount  of  incer- 
titude. 2.  Origen  quotes  this  verse  without 
these  words  (Oomm.  in  8.  Johann  ii.  20). 
8.  They  would  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known to  Josephus,  Clem.  Alex.,  and  others. 
4.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  Old  Testament 
writers  thus  to  date  events  from  an  era,  an 
idea  which  appears  to  have  first  occurred  to 
the  Greeks  temp.  Thucydides  (Bawlinson). 
It  is  admitted  that  we  have  no  other  in- 
stance in  the  Old  Testament  where  this  is 
done.  5.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
statement  with  other  chronological  notices 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  For 
taking  the  numbers  which  we  find  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  books  which  refer  to 
this  period,  they  sum  up  to  considerably 
more  than  480  years.  The  time  of  the 
Judges  alone  comprises  410  years  at  the 
least.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  chronology  of  the  period  last 
mentioned  (1)  that  it  only  pretends  to  fur- 
nish round  numbers — ^20,  40,  and  the  like— 
and  evidently  does  not  aim  at  exactitude ; 
(2)  that  there  is  good  ground  for  suspecting 
that  the  periods  are  not  always  consecutive ; 
that  in  some  cases,  f.«.,  they  overlap.  We 
are  not  justified,  therefore,  because  of  the 
dates  of  the  Judges  in  rejecting  this  state- 
ment. The  question  of  New  Testament 
chronology  is  somewhat  more  complicated. 
In  Acts  xiii.  20,  St.  Paul  states  the  period 
between  the  division  of  Canaan,  hj  Joshua 
(Josh.  xiv.  1,  2),  and  the  time  of  Samuel 
the  prophet  as  450  years  (rai  ficrd  ravra  iic 
treat  rtrpaieoviotc  ical  irevr^icovra/^MMV  rpirdc 
cr.X.)  But  Lachmann,  on  the  authority 
of  A,  B,  C  (and  we  may  add  K),  considers  the 
received  text  to  be  corrupt,  and  would  place 
Kal  furd  ravra  after  wtvriiteoinau  Afford, 
however,  treats  this  reading  as  **  an  attempt 
at  correcting  the  difficult  chronology  of  the 
verse,"  and  says  that  **  all  attempts  to  re- 
concile "  it  With  1  Kings  vi  1  **  are  arbitral^ 
and  forced."  If,  then,  the  received  text  is 
to  stand — and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
reigns  of  the  Judges,  including  Samuel, 
sum  up  exactly  to  the  period  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul,  450  years — ^the  interval  between 
the  Exodus  and  the  erection  of  the  temple 
isannot  well  have  been  less  than  99  or  100 
yean  longer,  i.e.,  580— Josephus  makes  it 
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592— instead  of  480  yean.  6.  The  ohrono- 
logT  of  Josephofl  — to  which  by  itself, 
p^haps,  no  groat  weight  is  to  be  attached, 
agrees  with  St.  Paul's  estimate,  and  of 
course  contradicti  that  of  the  text  7.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  «  Talid  argument  for  the 
retention  of  the  suspected  words,  that  **  the 
precision  of  the  statement  is  a  Toucher  for 
Its  accuracy."  (BiUir,  who  adds,  ••  Not  only 
is  the  whole  number  of  the  years  given,  but 
also  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king,  and 
eren  the  month  itself,"  for  the  genuineness 
of  the  later  date,  **  In  the  fourth  year"  Ac,, 
is  not  questioned.)  The  remark  of  Keil 
that  the  building  of  the  temple  marked  a 
new  and  important  epoch  in  die  history  of 
the  chosen  people,  and  so  justified  an  ex- 
ceptional reference  to  the  birth  or  emanci- 
pa^on  of  the  nation,  though  undoubtedly 
true,  will  hardly  avail  much  against  the 
considerations  alleged  above.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  confess  to  the  belief  that  these 
words  are  the  interpolation  of  a  later  hand 
(of  which  we  shall  find  traces  elsewhere), 
though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  premature, 
with  only  the  evidence  now  before  us,  to 
exclude  them  from  the  text.  It  is  certainly 
noteworthy  that  such  destructive  critics  as 
Ewald  and  Thenius  are  satisfied  as  to  their 
genuineness] ,  In  the  fourth  year  of  Solo- 
mon's reflgn  own  Iiraei  [according  to  the 
chronology  of  Usshor,  this  was  a.v.  8000] , 
In  the  month  2lf  [i.e..  May.  The  word  sig- 
nifies epUndour,  The  month  was  pro- 
bably so  called  because  of  'the  brilliant  of 
ito  flowers  (Gesen.,  KeU,  aZ.)] ,  wbldi  is  the 
■eoond  month  [This  explanation  is  added 
because  before  the  captivity  the  months 
(with  the  exception  of  Abih)  appear  to  have 
had  no  regular  names,  but  were  almost 
always  designated  by  numbers.  (See,  e.g.. 
Gen.  vii.  11 ;  2  Kings  xxr.  1).  Only  four 
pre-captivity  names  are  recorded,  and  of 
these  three  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  building  of  the  temple,  vis.,  Zif  here 
and  in  ver.  87,  Bui  in  ver.  88,  and  Ethanim 
in  ch.  viiL  2.  It  has  hence  been  inferred 
that  these  names  were  not  in  general  use, 
but  were  restricted  to  public  documents, 
Ac  (Diet.  Bib.  ii.  416),  a  supposition  which, 
if  correct,  would  account  for  the  facility 
with  which  the  old  appellations  were  super- 
seded by  post-captivity  names.  The  later 
name  for  this  month  was  lyar  (Targum  on 
2  Ghron.  xxx.  2)] ,  that  he  began  [not  in 
Heb.]  to  build  the  house  of  [Heb.  to]  the 
Lord.  [The  chronicler  mentions  the  site 
(2  Ghron.  iii.  1),  **In  Mount  Moriah,  .  .  . 
in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,"  Ae.  We 
know  from  the  extensive  foundations  yet 
remaining  that  the  preparation  of  the  plat- 
form on  fdiich  the  temple  should  stand 
most  have  been  a  work  of  ponnderable  twi^ 


and  labour,  and  see  Jos.,  Ant  viii.  8.  9,  and 
Bell.  Jud.  V.  5. 1.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  identifying  the  remarkable  rock  known  as 
the  Sakrdh,  over  which  the  mosque  of  Omar 
[Kubbet^S'Sakrdh)  is  built— the  <*pierY}ed 
rock"  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary— with  the 
threshing-floor  of  Oman.  The  reader  will 
find  an  interesting  paper  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  in  •*  Scribner's  Monthly,"  voL  xi. 
pn.  257—272.  According  te  Mr.  Beswick, 
whose  measuremento  and   conclusions  it 

S'ves,  the  pwrch  stood  on  the  Sakrdh,  lir. 
>nder,  however,  urges  strong  reasons 
(•'Tent  Work,"  pp.  187— 9)  for  placing  the 
Holy  of  Holies  on  the  rock.  We  should 
then  **see  the  Holy  House  in  its  natural 
and  traditional  position  on  the  tep  of  the 
mountain;  we  see  the  courts  descending  on 
either  side,  according  to  the  present  slopes 
of  the  hill ;  we  find  the  great  rook  galleriee 
dropping  naturally  into  their  right  places ; 
and  finally,  we  see  the  temple,  by  the  im- 
mutebility  of  Oriental  custom,  still  a  temple, 
and  the  site  of  the  great  altar  still  conse- 
crated m  by  the  beautiful  little  chapel  of 
the  ohflon."  But  see  Porter  i.  p.  125 ;  Pal. 
Explor.  p.  4,  also  pp.  842,  848;  **Our  Work 
in  Palestine,"  chs.  viii.  and  ix. ;  *'Becovery 
of  Jerasalem,"  ch.  xii.,  Ao.  Quot  viatoret, 
tot  aententiae."] 

Ver.  2.— And  the  house  [t.«.,  not  the 
whole  stracture,  but  the  main  building,  ex- 
du^ve  of  porch  (ver.  8)  and  side  chambers 
(ver.  5)]  which  Unff  Solomon  buUt  for  the 
Lord,  the  length  thereof  was  threesoore 
enblta  [But  what  was  the  length  of  the 
cubit  f  (hp^)  This  unfortunately  is  by  no 
means  certain,  as  the  Jews  would  seem  to 
have  had  three  different  cubits.  All  the 
ancient  measures,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile, 
were  taken  from  parts  of  the  body.  Thus 
we  find  a  *' finger-breadth''  (Jer.  liL  21), 
"  hand-breach'*  (1  Kings  vii.  26),  '*8pan" 
{1  Sam.  xvii.  24),  and  the  Greeks  had  their 
c6Krv\oQ  wofc  And  w^xvc,  and  the  Bomans 
their  cubiUu^  pee,  digSue,  Ao,  iV^  is  used 
inits proper  sense  (ulna)  Deuteronomy  iii.  11. 
Probably  at  first  it  signified,  like  ir^xvc.  the 
length  from  point  of  elbow  to  tip  of  little  or 
middle  finger.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  was 
an  uncertain  measure,  and  hence  perhaps 
arose  cubits  of  different  length.  According  to 
Gesen.  the  cubit  here  mentioned,  which  was 
the  older  or  sacred  Mosaic  cubit  (2  Ghron. 
iii.  8),  was  six  pcdms,  while  that  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezex.  xl.  5 ;  xliii.  18),  the  roval  Babylonian 
cnbit,  was  seven,  but  on  this  as  well  as 
other  pointo  the  authorities  are  very  far 
from  agreed.  **  The  length  of  the  cubit  is 
one  of  the  most  knotty  points  of  Hebrew 
archflBology  "  (Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1736).  There 
H  a  g^neml  pontfntue  of  camion,  boweven 
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in  favonr  of  tmderstandixig  the  cubit  here 
mentioned  as  measniing  18  inches.  Fer- 
gOBSon  (Diet.  Bib.  ilL  1461)  considers  this  to 
be  beyond  question.  It  is  certainly  note- 
worthy that  the  measor^nents  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  of  Ezra  and  Ezekiel,  of  Jose- 
phos  and  the  Talmud,  all  agree,  and  we 
know  that  Josephus  always  uses  Uie  Qteek 
eubit  of  18  inches.  Bfr.  Conder,  however, 
maintains  that  the  Hebrew  cubit  amounts 
to  no  more  than  tixteen  inches.  He  says, 
«•  Maimonides  tells  us  that  the  temple  eubit 
was  of  i8  barleycorns,  and  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  measure  barleycorns,  will 
find  that  three  go  to  the  inch  " — ^whioh  gives 
16  inches  for  tibe  cubit.  To  this  argument, 
which  is  not  perhaps  of  much  weight,  he 
adds,  what  is  of  much  greater  moment, 
that  '*the  Galilean  synagogues,  measured 
by  it,  give  round  numbers  "  (pp.  187—8)] 
and  the  tireadtli  thereof  twentj  caUtSk 
and  the  height  thereof  thirty  euUts.  [It 
thus  appears  that  the  temple  was  but  a 
small — compared  with  many  churches,  a 
venf  small— building.  But  its  purpose  and 
object  must  be  considered.  It  was  dot  for 
assemblies  of  the  people.  The  congregation 
never  met  within  it,  but  the  worship  was 
offered  tmoardi  it.  It  was  a  place  for  the 
Holy  Presence,  and  for  the  priests  who 
ministered  before  it] 

Yer.  8.— And  the  perch  \tfy\^  forepart, 
projection  (Vorhalle^  Gesenius).  The  porch 
was  not  a  colonnade— that  is  called  a 
"porch  of  jn'ZZart"  (oh.  vii.  6),  but  was  formed 
by  simply  prolonging  the  side  walls,  and 
possibly  the  roof  (see  below).  Bahr  holds 
that  it  had  only  side  walls  and  deling,  and 
was  entirely  open  in  front ;  and  the  fact  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  door  or  opening, 
though  the  doors  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
edifice  are  all  referred  to  (vera.  8,  81,  88), 
certainly  favours  this  view,  as  also  does  the 
position  of  the  pillars  of  ch.  vii  21]  befiore 
the  temide  of  the  house  [The  house,  or  main 
building  (ver.  2),  had  two  parts.    (1)  "^A« 

Umple  of  the  Aoiim'*  (pyo  ••*  spacious,** 

hence  "magmfioent  building,"  ** palace,**  as 
in  Prov.  xxz.  28 ;  Dan.  i.  4.  Gesen.,  Thes. 
i.  875).  The  same  word  is  used  of  the  taber* 
nade  (1  Sam.  i  9)»  of  the  royal  palace  (1 
Kings  xzi.  1 ;  2  Sings  zz.  18 ;  Psa.  zlv.  8, 15), 
and  of  heaven  (2  Sam.  zzii.  7,  Ac.)  This  was 
the  vabQ  par  excellence,  and  is  called  **  the 
great  hcHise,*'  because  of  its  superior  size  and 
height,in2Chr.iiL5.  (2)  TAe  oracle  (T^?) 
see  on  ver.  5.  The  two  bore  a  rough  resem- 
blanoe  to  the  nave  and  chancel  of  a  Gothic 
ohurch],  twentj  caUts  was  the  length 
thereof  aooordinir  to  the  breadth  of  the 
house  [The  poroh^  i^.y  extended  across  the 


entire  front,  or  east  end  of  the  temple]  and 
ten  cubits  was  the  breadth  [i.e.,  depth'] 
thereof  belbre  the  house.  [The  height  of 
the  porch,  of  which  no  mention  is  made 
here,  is  stated  in  2  Chron.  iiL  4  as  120 
cubits  (say  180  feet),  but  there  is  surely 
some  mistake  in  the  figures.  For  (1)  This 
is  **  unlike  anything  we  know  of  in  ancient 
architecture  *'  (Fergusson).  (2).  A  porch  of 
such  dimensions  would  sorely  have  been 

called  V^Jip  not  n^  (Thenius,  EeU).  (3)  It 
is  doubtfid  whether  an  erection  of  so  great 
a  height,  with  such  a  slender  basis,  would 
stand.  It  would  certainly  be  out  of  all  pn>- 
portion.  Towers  are  generally  built  about 
three  times  the  height  of  the  adjoining  nave, 
but  this  would  be  six  times  as  high,  and 
moreover  the  porch  did  not  taper  to  a  point 
Uke  a  Gothic  spire.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  therefore,  that  tiiere  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  of  Chronicles  (see  on  2  Chron. 
iii.  4) — errors  in  numbers  are  by  no  means 
infrequent — ^than  that  such  a  column  could 
be  erected  to  serve  as  a  porcht  or  if  erected — 
and  this  consideration  appears  to  me  to  be 
decisive— could  have  hiea  passed  over  b^ 
our  author  without  notice.  It  is  impossible^, 
however,  to  say  positively  what  the  height 
of  the  porch  was.  Probably  80  cubits,  the 
height  of  the  house,  Stanley  character- 
istically puts  it  down  as  '*  more  than  20(1 
feet.**  It  ma^  be  remarked  here  that  Fer« 
gusson,  foUowmg  Josephus  and  the  Talmtld, 
contends  that  the  temple  had  another  build«> 
ins  of  the  same  height  above  it  See  Diet. 
Bib.  iiL  p.  1456,  and  note  on  ver.  20.] 

Ver.  4.— And  for  the  house  ho  made  win- 
dows of  narrow  lights.  [There  has  been 
much  disputation  over  these  words.  The 
older  expositors  generally  follow  (as  does 
the  marg.)  the  Chaldee  and  Babbins:  '*  win- 
dows broad  within  and  narrow  without ;  ** 
windows,  t.«„  somewhat  like  the  loopholes 
of  ancient  castles.  The  windows  of  the 
temple  would  then  have  resembled  those  of 
E^tian  sacred  buildings.  (It  is  not  im* 
phed  that  there  was  any  conscious  imitatioil 
of  Egrpt,  though  Fergusson  surely  forgets 
the  affini^  with  Pharaoh  (ch.  iii.  l),the  tiadie 
with  Egypt  (ch.  z.  28),  and  the  favour  with 
which  some  Egyptian  fashions  were  re- 
garded (Cant.  i.  9),  when  he  contends  that 
the  chosen  people  would  never  take  the 
buildings  of  their  ancestral  enemy  for  a 
model.)  But  this  meaning  is  i^ot  supported 
by  the  original  (Dnp^  D^9i^).  the  Uteral 
interpretation  of  which  is  ** closed  beams** 
(cf.  chap,  vii  4,  5),  and  which  the  most 
competent  scholars  now  understand  to  mean 
**  closed  or  fixed  lattices,  {.«.,  the  lattices  of 
the  temple  windows  were  not  movable,  as 
in  domestic  architecture  (2  Kings  i.  2 ;  xiii. 
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17 ;  Dan..vi.  10).  So  Oesenins,  De  Wette, 
Keil,  BS  ir,  al]  , 

Yer.  5. — ^And  agalmt  [or  upon,  Ti ;  they 
rested  on  the  wall]  fbe  wall  of  tlM  hoiiM 
piere  meaning  both  temple  and  orade :  see 
below]  he  Imilt  diamben  [Maig.  Jloon. 
The  Orig.  is  jnx?  (Ken,  y^yj)  angular = 
stratum  (y^  stravitt  spread  out).  Symm. 
translates  KarAm-pttiut.  Oesenins  remarks 
that  the  word  is  nsed  here  and  in  Ter.  10  in 
the  maseoline  of  the  whole  ci  the  side  stmo- 
tnre,  while  in  Ter.  6  it  is  nsed  in  the  femi- 
mine  of  the  single  stories.  The  floors  bore 
this  name,  y)^,  beoanse  they  were  spread 
iipon,  not  inserted  into  the  walls.  Bawlinson 
has  eridently  oonfoonded  this  word  with 

yj)l  (see  below)  when  he  says,  **The 
Hebrew  word  here  nsed  would  be  best  trans- 
lated a  lean-to"  Both  words  are  translated 
alike  *' chambers*'  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, bnt  the  first  means  stories  or  floors ; 
the  second  may,  perhaps,  ragiufy  lean-tos] 
roond  about,  against  [It  is  doubtful 
whether  T\)\  is  here,  as  commonly,merely  the 
sign  of  the  aoousative,  or  is  the  preposition 
**withy^  meaning  **  in  -connexion  with,**  eum 
parietibus  (Seb.  Schmidt),  in  which  case  its 
meaning  would  approach  very  closely  to 

that  of  7y  aboTe.  B&hr  remarks  that  tS  and 
n^  are  used  elsewhere  as  almost  synony- 
mous, and  refers  to  Psa.  iy.  7  in  connexion 
with  Psa.  Ixvii.  2.  Keil  translates,  **  As  for 
the  walls"  (Anlangend  die  W&nde),  but 
this  gives  us  an  unfinished  sentence.  It  is 
probably  an  accusative,  explicative  of  the 
preceding  clause  *»**  I  mean  the  walls,'*  dbc., 
the  singular,  waJl^  having  being  used  above. 
This  additional  clause]  the  walls  of  the 
luraie  round  about  [would  then  mean  that 
the  term  *'hou8e"  is  to  be  understood  as 
including  both  temple  and  orade  (and  ex- 
cluding porch),  as  the  next  words  define  it], 
both  of  the  temple  and  of  the  onufle  [The 
floors,  i.0.,  ran  round  the  south,  west,  and 
north  sides  of  the  building.  Stanley  aptly 
compares  them  to  the  little  shops  which 
nestle  under  the  continental  oathedrals; 
though  the  side  aisles  of  some  Gothic 
churches,  viewed  externally,  would  perhaps 
better  represent  their  proportions]  and  he 

made  ohamlMni  [Hiy^y,  literally,  ribe, 
beams,  (Qesenius);  Bippen  (B&hr).  The  de- 
sign of  the  word  is  daorly  to  convey  that 
the  floors  wer^'* divided  by  partitions  into 
distinct  compartments  "  (Merz).  According 
to  Ezek.  xli  6  (where,  however,  the  reading  is 
doubtful)  there  were  thirty-three  of  these  side 
chambers ;  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii. 
8.  2)  thirty.  Thenius  is  probably  not  so  far 
wrong  when  he  sees  in  these  chfunl^ers  hed' 


rooms.  A  sort  of  monastery  would  seem  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  temple.  So  many 
chambers  could  hardly  have  been  required 
for  the  *'  preservation  of  temple  stores  and 
utensils"  (Keil),  or  of  offerings  (Ewald). 
Whatever  tneir  use,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  th^y  were  wholly  without  light,  though 
nothing  is  said  about  windows.  They  may 
have  had  *•  fixed  lattices."  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered  that  the  priests  and  Levites  min- 
istered  **  hj  night  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  " 
(Psa.  cxxxiv.  1)]  round  about. 

Yer.  6.— The  nethennoat  fthamlwr  [Heb. 
floor;  «t.  Ezek.  xli  6]  was  ftve  enblta 
broad  [It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
the  measurements  are  those  of  the  interior], 
and  the  middle  was  six  enUts  broad,  and 
the  third  was  seven  eoUts  broad :  for  [Ex- 
planation how  these  differences  of  size 
arose]  without  [t.«.,  on  the  outside]  In  the 


wan  of  [Heb.  omits]  the  house  [main  build- 
ing—nave, and  chancel]  he  made  [Heb.  put] 
narrowed  rests  [marg.  '*  narrowings  or  ra- 
batements."  The  word  nty^JP  means  lessen^ 
ings,  deductions;  Absdtse,  Oesen.  (Thesaurus, 
i.  804),  Biihr.  The  outside  of  the  temple 
wall  took  the  shape  of  three  (or  four)  steps, 
and  presented  three  ledges  for  the  beams  to 
rest  upon.  See  below]  round  about  [same 
word  as  in  ver.  5.  The  recesses  in  the  wall 
ran  round  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides 
dl  the  building ;  they  were  co-extensive,  i,e. , 
with  the  fiats  or  side-chambers],  that  tha 
beams  should  not  be  ikstened  [Heb.  that  no 
/utemn^]  Into  tha  walla  of  tha  house.  [The 
meaning  is  perfectiy  clear,  viz.,  that  the 
timbers  should  not  be  let  into  the  walls, 
(**  they  had  not  hold  hi  the  wall  of  the 
house,"  Ezek.  xli  6) ;  but  why  this  was  for- 
bidden  is  not  quite  so  certain.  Aeoording  to 
B&hr,  it  was  in  order  to  preserve  the  grea^ 
and  oostiy  stones  of  the  temple  intact ;  but 
others,  with  greater  probability,  hold  that  it 
was  because  it  appeared  unseiBmly  to  have 
the  side-chambers,  which  were  for  semi* 
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seoolar  parpoees  (eabides,  perhaps),  made 
an  actual  part  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Any- 
how, it  is  clear  that  the  beams  rested  on 
ledges  made  in  the  walls ;  but  whether  in  the 
temple  wall  only,  or  in  the  enter  wall  of 
the  side  stractnre  also,  is  nneertain.  The 
preceding  sketch  will  not  only  illostrate 
the  difference,  bnt  will  help  the  reader  to 
nnderstand  the  description  preceding.  In 
drawing  (1)  rebatements  are  showed  only  in 
the  temple  or  inner  walL  In  (2)  they  are 
showed  in  both  walls.  In  {Vj  the  edifice  is 
represented  with  a  flat ;  in  (2)  with  a  span 
roof. 

Keil  decides  in  ftivonr  of  the  first  arrange- 
ment (1),  and  B&hr  says  somewhat  posi- 
tiTely,  **  The  enter  wall  of  the  stmctuie  had 
no  rests.**  In  fact,  he  suggests  that  the 
whole  of  this  side  building  may  have  been  of 
wood.  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  do  know 
that  there  were  rebatements  in  the  wall  a, 
whereas  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  outer  wall 
B.  It  may  also  be  reasonably  alleged  that 
the  considerations  of  fitness  and  sacredness 
whidi  forbade  the  insertion  of  the  beams 
into  the  sanctuary  wall  would  not  apply  to 
the  outer  wall,  which  was  a  part  of  the  side 
structure  only.  Against  this  view,  how- 
ever, may  be  urged  the  extreme  thickness  of 
wall  which  this  method  of  buildmg  would 
necessitate.  For  unless  we  suppose  that 
the  floor  of  the  ground  story  rested  on  the 
rock,  and  so  was  quite  detached  from  the 
building,  we  must  suppose /oicr  rebatements, 
so  that  if  the  wall  at  the  top  were  two  cubits 
wide,  it  would  be  no  less  than  six  cubits  (or 
nine  feet)  at  the  bottom.  It  is  true  that  the 
walls  of  andent  buildings  were  of  extra- 
ordinary tkuckness,  but  it  most  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  temple  was  not  fifty  feet 
high.  However,  Ezek.  zli.  9  suggests  that 
the  outside  wall  (b)  may  have  been  five  cubits 
in  thickness,  and,  if  so,  the  inner  wall  would 
hardly  be  lesa  Feigusson,  therefore,  has 
some  justification  for  putting  each  wall 
down  as  five  cubits  wide ;  but  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  plan  represented  in  (1)  appears 
the  mote  probable. 

The  historian  here  digresses  for  a  moment 
to  q;>eak  of  the  remarkable  and,  indeed, 
unprecedented  way  in  which  the  temple 
was  built  The  stories  were  shaped  and 
prepared  beforehand  in  the  quarry,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  on  thdr  arrival 
in  the  temple  area  but  to  fit  them  into 
their  place  in  the  building.] 

Yer.  7.— And  the  lioiise^  whm  it  was  in 
Inillding;  waa  Imllt  of  stone  made  ready 
[Heb.  perfect.    This  does  not  mean  unhewn, 

though  niD^  D^?9K  ^  cmdoubtedly  used 


in  Deut.  xxviL  6  (of.  Exod.  xx.  25)  of  un- 
hewn or  viigin  stone ;  and  Gesenius  would 
so  understand  the  expression  here.  Bnt 
the  context  seems  rather  to  convey  tlie  idea 
that  the  stones  were  not  shaped  en  the 
spot.  It  was  apparently  the  beUef  of  the 
ancients  that  stones  of  proper  shape  and 
size  were  provided  in  theur  bed  by  God  (so 
Theodoret  and  Procopius.]  It  is  incon- 
ceivable, however,  that  no  oressing  or  pre- 
paration of  any  Idnd  would  be  required ;  an 
idea,  moreover,  which  is  contradicted  by  ch. 
V.  18.  When  Gardiner  (in  B&hr,  American 
edition)  quotes  Keil  (in  nis  earlier  work)  as 
understanding  <*  all  unviolated  stones  of  the 
quarry,*'  he  hardly  does  justice  to  that 
anthor,  who  straightway  adds,  <*  that  is,  not 
altogether  unhewn  stones  .  .  .  but  stones 
that  were  so  hewn  and  wrou^^t  in  the  quarry 
that  neither  hammer,**  Aa  (see  below). 
Similarly  Thenius  and  Bahr]  before  it  was 
brouglit  thither  [so  the  Authorized  Version 
renders  VOT^  but  mistakenly.  It  means,  the 
quarry  (Gesenius,  KeiL  For  the  construc- 
tion, see  Ewald,  289a,  and  Gesenius,  Gram, 
ed.  Bddiger,  p.  170.)  The  verb  VD^  is 
used  of  quarrying  in  6h,  v.  81  (Heb.)  Where 
was  this  quarry  f  The  general  idea  is  that 
it  was  in  the  Lebanon.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  some  of  the  massive  substruc- 
tions and  comer-stones  of  the  temple  may 
have  been  brought  from  the  moimtam,  along 
with  the  wood;  but  the  bulk  of  the  stone, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  found  much 
nearer  home.  Some  of  it,  according  to  the 
Mishna  (Middoth,  in.  4),  came  from  Bethle- 
hem; but  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in 
believing  that  for  the  most  part  it  was 
quarried  in  Jerusalem  itself,  under  the  very 
temple  rock,  and  out  of  the  vast  caverns 
recovered  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Barclay 
(see  his  **City  of  the  Great  King**),  the 
^  Boyal  Caverns  *'  of  Josephus.  See  '*  Quart. 
Journal,'*  Pal.  Explor.  Fimd  (No.  vii.),  pp. 
878,  874,  and  cf.  p.  84.  There  are  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  these  extensive 
caverns  having  served  as  a  quarry.  Not 
only  are  the  walls  cut  straight,  but  rude 
masses  are  left  here  and  there  to  support  the 
roof,  and,  what  is  still  more  convincing, 
there  are  stones  more  or  less  out  out  of  the 
rock,  and  incisions  are  made  where  stones 
are  to  be  quarried.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  workmen  should  go  far  afield  for 
stone  when  th^  had  it,  and  of  very  excellent 
quality,  at  Uieir  own  doors] :  so  that  there 
was  neither  Ji^^mtw^n*  [Heb.  and  hammers. 
Keil  understands  **finiiBhed  stones  of  the 
quany,  and  hammer,  and  axe.**  But  the 
word  ''was  built**  (nj^jl),  ooming  as  it 
does  between  ** quarry**  and  "hammers." 
ahnost  forbids  tiiis  connexion]    nor  aze 
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[Heb.  the  axe]  nor  any  to61  [Heb.  every 
tool]  of  iron  hoard  In  tlio  lioniOb  wlillo  tt 
was  Imlldlncr.  [The  historian  remarks  on 
this,  not  only  because  it  was  so  unusual, 
but  with  the  evident  idea  that  it  waa  a  ful- 
fihnent  of  the  tpirit  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxviL 
5,  6),  which  required  the  altar  to  be  of 
virgin  stones,  untouched  by  tool  of  iron.  If 
the  quarries  are  to  be  id^tified  with  the 
**Boyal  Caverns,*'  it  is  ea^  to  understand 
how  the  temple  rose  up  in  edlenoe. 

Yer.  8.— After  recording  this  intoreating 
and  HJngnlar  fact,  the  historian  resumes  his 
description  of  the  side-building.  Tbt  4oor 
[or  entrance,  doorway.  HJ^p,  as  in  ver.  81] 
f6r  [Heb.  of]  tito  middlo  oliambor  [gene- 
rally understood  to  mean  **  the  middle  side 
chamber  of  the  lower  stoiy.'*    But  this  is 

by  no  means  necessaiy,  for  (1)  V^X  ^"^7 
signilj^  the  etUte  of  rooma^  i.e.,  the  entiro 
stoiy  or  flat,  as  well  as  a  single  lean-to  or 
compartment,  and  (2)  ilpb^^O  ig  used  in  the 
next  clause  of  the  middle  story.    This  has 
led  Thenius,  Eeil,  Ewald,  Bahr,  aU  to  sub- 
stitute nphOi^'l  (following  the  LXX.  and 
Tazgum),  wLich  would  give  the  sense  of 
"  lower  $tory  "  (as  in  Ezek.  xU.  7).    Biihr 
says   this   **must    necessarily   be   read.*' 
That  this  emendation  has  much   in  ita 
favour  must  be  allowed,  but  it  seems  also 
certain  that  we  get  a  perfectly  dear  mean- 
ing from  the  text  as  it  stands,  via. ,  that '*  the 
door  (leading  to)  the  middle  floor  was  (on 
the  ground  floor)  on  the  right  side,*'  Ac.   It 
is  hardly  likely  that  all  the  compartments 
on  the  ground  floor  had  <mly  one  approach, 
and  the  doors  which  communicated  with 
them  may  well  have  been  passed  over  as 
requiring  no  qpecial  notice.    But  the  his- 
torian feels  it  necessary  to  state  how  the 
second  and  third  stories  were  reached,  and 
the  staircase  which  led  to  them  Auses  him 
to  speak  of  the  position  of  the  door  which 
opened  upon  it]   was  In  the  rlffht  aide 
[Heb.  ihoulder.    This  word  (n^)  ahnost 
implies  that  the  door  was  in  the  external 
wail  of  the  side  structure,  not  in  the  wall  of 
the  holy  place  (as  Bdttcher,  al)    The  fact 
that  the  floor-joists  were  not  inserted  into 
the  temjple  waUs,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  sanctuary,  makes  it  almost 
a  certain^  that  there  was  no  direct  com- 
munication between  the  building  and  ito 
dependance.     It  is  very  improbable  that 
the  waUs  of  the  house  were  anywhere  broken 
through.    The  **  right  side  "  was  the  eouth 
side  (chap.  vii.  89),  i*e,,  the  right,  not  as 
one  faced  the  oxade,  but,  like  the  building, 
faced  east.    What  was  the  exact  porition 
of  the  door,  whether  in  the  centre,  or  at 
either  angle,  it  is  impossible  to  eay]  of  the 


house:  and  they  went  up  with  windin^r 
stairs  [D^7^7  is  only  found  hero  and  in 
2  Chron.  iii.  The  staircase  was  obviously 
unlike  those  of  most  Eastern  buildinps, 
within  the  side  structure.  Even  if  tlM 
outer  wall  was  five*cubito  thick,  of  which  we 
have  no  proof ,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  staircase  would  or  could  be  constructed 
within  it]  into  [Heb.  upon]  the  middle 
diamber  [or  story],  and  out  of  the  middle 
into  the  third. 

Yer.  9.— 80  he  built  the  house  and 
finished  it  [i.e,,  the  exterior  (see  on  ver. 
14)]  and  oorered  [i^,  roofed,  same  word 
Deut.  xxxiii.  21;  Jer.  xxiL  14;  Hag.  i.  4. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  limng  of  cedar 
which  was  api^ed  to  the  interior.  That  is 
described  in  ver.  15]  the  house  with  beams 
and  boards  [Heb.  rows,  ranks.  The  same 
word  is  used  of  soldiers  2  Kings  xL  8, 15] 
of  cedar.  [It  has  been  universally  held  till 
quite  lately  that  the  roof  was  either  vaulted 
niienius)  or  flat  (Bahr,  Eeil).  But  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  alleged  some  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  a  span  or  gable  roof. 
It  is  true  that  Oriental  buildin^fs  almost 
invariably  have  externally  flat  (mtemally 
arched)  roofs.  In  Palestine,  because  of  the 
Bcardty  of  timber,  no  other  form  is  possible. 
But  the  temple,  as  we  have  seen,  was  con- 
structed after  the  modd  of  the  tabemade» 
and  the  latter,  as  the  name  almost  implies, 
and  as  necessity  would  require,  had  a  ridged 
roof  (see  Diet.  Bib.  iU.  p.  1458).  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  however,  as  Feigus- 
son  assumes,  that  the  temple  followed  the 
tabernacle  in  this  respect.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  a  **  house  was  built  unto  the  name 
of  the  Lord,"  the  form  of  the  tent  might 
be  abandoned  as  inappropriate.  It  is  true 
that  this  shape  would  be  consecrated  to 
them  by  many  centuries  of  use,  but  it  is 
also  possible  that  in  a  house  it  would  strike 
them  as  altogether  bisarre,] 

Yer.  10.— And  then  [Heb.  omits]  he  buUI 
diambers  [Heb.  the  floor  Ol^V/i).  The 
word  (masculine)  is  here  again  used  of  the 
entire  side  structure]  against  all  the  house, 
flTS  euMts  high  [<.«.,  each  story  was  five 
cubite  (7i  feet).  The  three  stories  would 
altogether  measure  fifteen  cubits,  and  of 
course  something  must  be  allowed  for  joists, 
floors,  Ao,  The  entire  height  of  the  side 
structure  (exterior^  would  consequently  be 
about  18  or  20  cubits.  And  as  the  house 
was  internally  80  cubite  high,  the  exterior 
measurement  would  probably  be  about  82 
cubits.  It  has  hence  been  inferred  that 
between  the  side  structure  and  the  top  of 
temple  wall  there  would  be  a  dear  space  of 
12  or  14  cubite,  in  which  the  windows  were 
inserted.    But  this  is  based  <m  the  assump^ 
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iion  that  the  side  Btractore  bad  tk  flat  roof, 
which  is  by  no  means  certain.  If  the  roof 
leaned  against  the  walls  of  the  honse,  with 
a  low  pitch,  there  would  still  be  space 
amply  sufficient  for  the  clerestory  windows. 
Bawlinson*8  diagram  (p.  511),  which  gives 
80  cubits  as  the  height  from  basement  to 
ridge  of  roof,  and  only  allows  20  cubits  for 
height  of  walls,  practically  makes  the  house 
30  instead  of  80  cubits  high,  for  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  had  an  opn  roof.  In  fact,  we 
know  that  it  had  a  oielio^  (yer.  14],  which 
must  have  been  at  the  height  of  80  cubits 
(see  the  diagrams  on  p.  102.  In  (1^  house 
and  side  structure  are  represented  with  flat, 
in  (2)  with  lidged  or  sloping  roofs),  un- 
less tnere  was  an  upper  chamber  aboye  the 
house,  as  to  which  see  ver.  20.  Bawlinson's 
diagram  has  this  further  defect,  that  he 
allows  nothing  for  thickness  of  joists,  floors, 
and  delings.  If  we  allow  one  cubit  for  each 
floor,  then,  on  his  plan,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  room  left  for  the  windows.  This  yerse 
is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  repetition  of 
yer.  5,  tiie  side  structure  being  here  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  its  height  and 
the  materials  used  in  its  construction]  and 
they  rested  on  [the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
ihfi*^  has  been  much  disputed.  It  is  un- 
certain what  is  the  nominatiye,  Solomon 
(as  in  ]y,Xj*  or  the  '*floor*'  (just  referred  to  in 
^ni^p).  Geeenius  understands  the  former, 
and  renders,  **  he  ooyered  the  house,"  Ao. 
Thenius,  "  he  fastened  the  floor,"  <fec.  EeU 
adopts  the  latter  alternative,  **it  held  to  the 
house  with  cedar  beams.*'  It  may  be  urged 
against  this  rendering  (as  also  agamst 
Thenius's)  that  beams  which  merely  rested 
on  the  walls  would  hardly  bind  or  hold  the 
side  structure  to  the  main  building.  But  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  decide  between  these 
interpretations.  We  may  either  render  * '  he 
ooveied,"  <to.  (with  Chald.,  Yulg.)  in  which 
ease  ver.  10  would  agree  with  ver.  9  (each, 
t.f.,  would  refer  to  the  roofing ;  ver.  9  to 
roof  of  temple;  ver.  10  to  roof  of  side 
structure  and  its  stories) ;  or  we  may  take 
the  words  to  mean  **  it  laid  hold  o^  i.e., 
rested  on]  the  hoose  with  timber  of  oedar. 

At  this  point  the  historian  interrupts  his 
description  of  the  building  to  reoord  the 
gracious  promise  made  to  the  king  during 
its  ereetion.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated 
tnat  this  (vers.  11—14)  is  omitted  in  the 
YatLXX.  But  it  has  every  mark  of  genuine- 
ness.] 

Ver.  11.— And  the  word  of  the  lord  oamo 
to  SOloimon  [probably  through  the  prophet 
Nathan.  It  cannot  well  have  been  a  direct 
commuuieation,  for  the  ucond  direct  rereU- 
tion  is  mentioned  in  ohap.  iz.  2  (ef .  iiL  5). 


The  original  promise  was  made  by  Nathan 
(2  Sam.  viL  12).  It  seems  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  promise  would  be  renewed 
through  him  if  he  were  still  alive]  saylncr, 

Yer.  12. — Ooaoeminff  [or,  as  to.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  the  Hebrew]  this 
house  wbldi  thoa  art  In  bnlldinff  [Hjb, 
Cf.  ]yi  vers.  5,  9, 10]  If  thou  wUt  walk  m 
my  statutes  [the  connexion  of  ideas  seems 
to  be  Uds,  '*  Thou  art  doing  well  to  build 
the  house ;  thou  art  fulfilling  my  good 
pleasure  (2  Sam.  vii.  18) ;  if  thou  wilt  go  on 
and  in  oUier  matters  wilt  keep,"  Ao.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  promise  contains  a 
faint  note  of  warning.  Possibly  Solomon 
had  already  betrayed  some  slight  tokens  of 
declension] ,  and  ozaovte  my  judgments,  and 
keep  bXL  my  oommaadmonts  to  walk  In 
them;  then  will  I  perform  [literally,  con- 
firm.  Same  word  as  in  ch.  ii.  8.  The 
<*  word  of  the  Lord  "  is  the  echo  of  the  word 
of  David]  my  word  with  thee^  which  I 
spake  unto  Dayld  thy  Ikther  [i.«.,  the  word 
mentioned  ch.  ii.  4  and  found  2  Sam.  vii. 
12sqq.]. 

Yer.  18.— And  I  wlU  dw«ll  mmonc  the 
dilldren  of  IsrmOl,  and  wlU  not  forsake  mj 
people  iMtul  [cf .  Deut.  xxxi.  6.  A  fresh 
element  is  here  introduced  into  the  promise, 
arising  out  of  the  erection  of  the  temple. 
Qod  had  pledged  His  presence  to  the  taber- 
nacle  (Exod.  xzv.  8 ;  xxix.  45 ;  of.  Levit* 
xxvi.  11).  And  the  temple  was  reared  to 
be  His  dwelling-place  (ch.  viiL  18 ;  2  Ohron. 
vi.  2).  He  now  assures  the  royal  builder 
that  he  will  occupy  it.  **  Jehovah  Shammah  *' 
(Ezek.  xlviii  85).  The  covenant  relation 
shall  be  more  firmly  established. 

Yer.  14.— 8o  BOlomon  huUttho  house  and 
finished  it  [though  these  words  are  a  repe- 
tition  of  ver.  9,  yet  they  are  not  without 
significance.  Encouraged  by  the  promise 
just  made,  he  proceeded  with  the  interior, 
of  which  ttie  narrative  henceforth  treats. 
Yer.  9  spei^  of  the  finishing  of  the  shell. 

Yer  15.— And  ho  huUt  [i.€.,  oonsPructed^ 
covered]  the  walls  of  the  house  within 
[but  not  without  also,  as  Stanley  affirms, 
**  Its  massiye  stone  walls  were  entirely  cased 
in  cedar,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  rough  log-house  *']  with  boards  [or  beams 

(niV^V) :  Mone  word  as  in  vers.  5—8]  of 
oedar  '|^eb.  cedars.  The  practice  of  cover- 
ing stone  walls  with  a  lining  of  wood,  which 
in  turn  was  ornamented  witii  gold  or  colour 
(Jer.  xxii  14),  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
m  Fhoenida  (Bihhr),  and  may  have  beian 
suggested  to  Solomon  by  his  Zidonian  work- 
men (Of.  2  Chron.  ii.  14),  both  the  floor  of 
the  house  and  the  walls  of  the  clOllng  fThis 
gives  no  sense  and  is  against  the  Hebrew, 
which  is  as  the  marg.— **/<'0'>»  the  floor  .  •  • 
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wUothewaU$,**Ae.  The  expreMion  „ walls 
of  the  eklmg,*'  thoog^  it  may  be  taken  to 
inean  "the  walls  where  they  join  the 
deling,**  is  peculiar,  and  the  snggestion  that 
for  n\VJ>  vfalli,  we  shonld  read  nmp 
leamt-^iiie  word  of  the  parallel  verse  in 
2  Ghron.— has  evezything  in  its  favour. 
The  LXX.  reads  (&ctuv  ioK&v] :  and  [omit] 
he  covvred  them  on  the  Inside  with  wood 
[This  is  apparently  a  mere  repetition.  The 
A.  y.  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a  fresh 
particular  was  stated.  We  learn  from 
a  Ghron.  iii.  6  that  not  only  were  the  walls, 
or  their  wooden  lining,  covered  with  plates 
of  gold,  »*gold  of  Parvaim,**  but  they  were 
likewise  ornamented  with  precious  stones] , 
and  he  cowed  the  floor  of  the  hoose  wlfh 
planks  of  fir  [see  on  ch.  v.  8] . 

Yer.  16.— And  he  tailt  twenty  enUta  on 
[Heb.  frim']  the  aides  of  the  house  both  the 
floor  and  fhe  walls  [Heb.  as  in  ver.  16, 
«*from  the  floor  to  the  walls*'  (or  beams). 
If  n\VJ>  is  a  copyist's  error,  it  is  repeated 
here]  with  boards  of  cedar  [He  is  now  speak- 
ing of  the  wooden  partition  which  separated 
the  oracle  from  the  temple  of  the  house.  At 
a  distance  of  90  cubits,  measured  along  the 
sides  from  the  west  end  of  the  house,  he 
erected  a  cedar  wall  which  reached  from  the 
floor  to  the  deling]  he  even  buUt  them  ]  i^., 
the  20  cubits]  Ibr  it  [the  house]  within 
[The  meaning  is  dear,  Uiough  tlie  construc- 
tion is  somewhat  involved,  viz.,  that  he 
reared  this  partition  inside  the  house  to 
separate  a  portion  for  the  oracle]  even  fior 
the  orade  [Heb.  an  orade]  even  for  the 
most  holy  plaoa  [Heb.  for  the  holy  of 
holies] . 

Yer.  17.— And  the  honae^  that  la,  the 
temple  before  It  [or,  the  anterior  temple* 
The  portion  of  the  structure  before  the 
orade  is  sometimes  called,  as  here,  "the 
house;**  sometimes  (as  in  ver.  5)  ''the 
temple;*'  sometimes  (as  in  ver.  4)  **the 
temple  of  the  house ;  **  or,  as  here  again, 
*'  the  front  temple,**  ^jD?  is  supposed  to  be 
an  adjective  formed  from  ^;p^.  Thenius, 
however,  supposes  that  "l^!}^  {oraeU)  has 
fallen  out  of  the  text.  Our  author  now 
describes  the  dividon  of  the  building  into 
holy  and  most  holy  place]  was  forty  euUti 
lonff. 

Yer.  18.— And  the  oedar  of  the  house 
within  [lit.  cedar  (wood)  woe  placed  against 
the  houte  inside]  was  carved  with  knopa 
[Heb.  sculpture  of  gourds.  The  soulpturo 
is  in  am>odtion  to  cedar.  The  authorities 
are  diiacbd  as  to  the  land  of  sculpture  in- 
tended. Keil  thinks  th^  were  bassi  relievi; 
B&hr  contends  that,  like  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  they  were  sunken.   D^^Rf 


is  generally  assumed  to  be  synonymous  with 
nbi>fi  ** squirting  cucumbers**  (2  Kings  iv. 
89,  note).  B&hr,  however,  justly  observes  that 
a  deadly  fruit,  such  as  this  is  described  to 
have  been,  was  hardly  likely  to  be  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  the  sanctuary,  and  he 
would  render  the  word  <*bud8.**  Kdl  thinks 
the  gourds  were  oval  ornaments,  something 
like  the  wild  gourd,  which  ran  in  rows  along 
the  walls.  See  the  illustration,  **  Slab  from 
Eouyunjik,**  IMkst.  Bib.  ii.  p.  49]  and  open 
flowers  [lit.  burstings  of  flowers.  These 
words  again  aro  very  varioudy  interpreted. 
Thenius:  festoons  of  JUwers ;  Keil:  open 
flower  buds;  Gesen. :  expanded  flowers]: 
all  was  cedar;  there  was  no  stone  seen. 
[Really,  the  oedar  was  no  more  seen  than 
ihe  stone,  for  this  in  turn  was  overlaid  with 
gold  (ver.  22.)] 

Yer.  19.~And  the  onufle  [Heb.  an  oracle. 
Heb.  T31  probably  from  l^^  speak.  Sc 
Jetomet  oraculum ;  and  Aquila  and  Symm. 
Xp^iutruniiptov.  Gesenius,  Bahr,  aZ.,  how- 
ever, inteipret  the  word  to  mean  the  hinder 
part,  adytum]  he  prepared  in  the  house 
within  [Ut.  in  the  midst  of  the  house  within^ 
i.e.,  between  the  Holy  Place  and  the  end 
structure]  to  set  there  fthe  prindpal  purpose 
whidi  the  oracle  served,  {©n  « JT©  with  re- 
peated syllable.  Cf .  1  Kings  xvii.  14,  Keri] 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord. 

Yer.  20.— And  the  orade  in  the  forqimrt 
[or,  the  interior  of  the  orade.    Keil,  after 

Kimchi,  maintains  that  ^J)D/  is  the  con- 
struct of  the  noun  D^^Q^.  See  ver.  29, 
where  it  dearly  means  interior,  as  its  oppo- 
ntion  to  *•  without  **  shows.  The  A.  Y. 
yidds  no  sense]  was  twenty  onUts  in  length, 
and  twenty  cubits  In  breadth,  and  twenty 
onUts  In  the  height  thereof  [that  is  to  say, 
it  was  a  perfect  cube.  When  we  condder 
that  the  orade  of  the  tabernacle  was  a  cube 
of  ten  cubits  and  the  Holy  City  (Rev.  xxi. 
16 ;  cf.  Ezek.  xlviii.  8—85,  especially  ver.  20) 
is  a  cube  of  12,000  furlongs,  we  CAunot  but 
regard  these  measurements  as  significant. 
To  the  andents  the  square  seemed  the  most 
appropriate  shape  to  express  the  idea  of 
moral  perfection.  The  idea  of  the  cube 
consequently  was  that  of  entire  complete- 
ness, of  absolute  perfection.  A  little  light 
is  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  use  of 
rerpdyuvoQ  among  the  Greeks.  See  the 
quotation  from  Simonides  in  Plat.  Protag. 
884  a;  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  11 ;  Eth.  Nic.  i.  10, 
11,  and  compare  the  familiar  "  totus  teres 
atque  rotundas.''  The  height  of  the  orade 
(internally)  being  only  twenty  cubits,  while 
that  of  the  house  was  thirty  (ver.  2),  several 
questions  of  some  interest  suggest  tbem- 
sdves   for   condderation.     It   is  perhaps 
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iinpoBsible  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
leage  to  urriTe  at  any  very  positive  oonda- 
Bions,  bat  it  may  be  well,  nevertheless,  if 
onlv  to  show  In  how  maeh  nnoertainty  the 
architeotnre  of  the  temple  is  involved,  to 
state  them.  First  among  them  is  this: 
Was  the  roof  of  the  temple  flat  or  ridged? 
(See  above  on  ver.  9).  (2)  In  either  case, 
was  the  height  ojf  Hiuxtj  cnbits,  or  any  nni- 
form  height,  maintained  thronghont,  or 
was  the  xoof  of  the  orade  some  ten  onbits 
lower  than  that  <^  the  house?  The  analogy 
of  the  tabemade,  of  which  the  temple  was 
a  oopy,  would  lead  ns  to  soppose  that  the 
ridge---if  there  was  a  ridge---of  the  entire 
bnuding  was  level  and  nnbroken,  thopffh  the 
analogr  of  the  Gothic  chorch,  whi<m,  we 
have  already  seen,  is  almost  a  reproduction 
of  the  temple,  suggests  that  the  oracle  (like 
the  ehanoel,  and,  it  may  be  added,  like  the 
adytum  of  Egyptian  temples)  may  possibly 
have  had  a  lower  roof.  £ut  (8),  supposing 
the  same  height  was  maintained  from  end 
to  end,  to  what  use,  if  any,  was  the  vacant 
ipaoe  of  ten  cubits  (15  feet)  between  deling 
and  roof  of  oracle  applied?  It  has  been 
held  by  some  that  there  was  a  chamber 
here,  but  that  it  was  empty,  being  formed, 
in  f^,  not  for  use,  but  in  order  to  procure 
the  cubical  shape  of  the  orade.  Others 
contend  that  this  upper  room,  or  one  which 
ran  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  was 
designed  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
reliques  of  the  tabernacle,  and  th^  would 

identiiyit  with  the  T\V^S  (LXX.  rd  virtp^y) 

of  8  Chron.  lit  9.  And  untrustworthy  as 
Josephus  is  when  not  supported  by  inde- 

Clent  evidence,  it  is  wcnrth  mentioniDg 
that  both  he  and  the  Talmud  ''per- 
sistently assert  that  there  was  a  superstruc- 
ture on  the  temple  equal  in  height  to  the 
lower  part  *'  (Feigusson,  who,  consequently,  is 
of  opinion  wat  there  undoubtedly  was  some 
such  superstructure,  as  in  the  tomb  of 
Darius,  near  Persepolis  (see  Diet.  Bib.  ilL 
pp.  1456,  1457),  and  that  it  was  used  for 
wmhip  (2  Kings  zxiii  12),  where  see  note). 
BiUir,  however,  azgues  fordbly  against  this 
kl«L  He  says,  inter  alia,  that  there  was  no 
approach  provided  to  these  chambers ;  but 
our  account  is  so  manifestly  imperfect  that 
this  argument  is  at  the  best  a  precarious 
one.  He  sees  in  the  ** upper  chambers" 
(the  Hebrew  word  is  plural)  the  upper 
stories  of  the  side  structure.  He  agrees, 
however,  with  Ewald  that  there  ica$  a 
chamber  over  the  orade,  but  thinks  it  was 
nnooeupied.  Keil  identifies  this  qpaoe  with 
the  ** upper  chambers*'  of  2  Chron.  iiL  9, 
and  upon  the  whole  this  appears  to  be  the 
most  feasible  view.  (4)  How  was  the  deling, 
whether  with  or  without  this  upper  chamber, 


and  whether  at  the  height  of  twenty  or  ibiitj 
cubits — how  was  it  supported?  For  <*no 
cedar  beam  could  be  laid  across  a  space  of 
twenty  cubits  without  sinking  in  the  centre 
by  its  own  wdght.**  Fergusson  hence  argues 
that  the  roof  must  have  been  carried  on 
pillars— four  in  the  sanctuary  and  ten  in  the 
halL  He  remarks  that  th^  were  used  in 
the  house  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,  where 
they  were  les$  suitable  than  here] :  and  ha 
oiverlaid  it  [lit.  made  it  thitu]  wtth  pure 
gtfld  [marg.  ehut  tip  (from  ^llf  elautit). 
Cf.  Job  xxviii.  15  (Heb.)  The  same  gold  is 
described  as  Itnp  (Bxod.  xxv.  11)  and  sto 
(2  Chron.  iii.  8).  It  is  called  **  diut  up  gold," 
not  because  it  was  concealed  (ce^iiXiov),  but 
because  of  the  exdusion  of  impure  mgre- 
dients  (Vulg.  aurum  pwrieeimum).  The  lavish 
use  of  gold  in  the  interior  of  the  temple—its 
weight  600  talents  (75,000  lbs.),  its  value 
almost  incalculable — ^was  not  for  mere  dis- 
play (for  most  of  it  was  never  seen  except  by 
the  priests),  but  was  symbolical  of  light  and 
purity  (Job  xzxvii.  22,  23;  Bev.  zxi  18), 
and  stamped  the  place  as  the  abode  of  Him 
who  dwelleth  hi  Ught  (1  Tim.  vi.  16).  See 
BiihrtnZoc.  The  palace  of  the  Lord  must  be 
**  exceeding  magniflcal."  The  overlaying  was 
not  ffilding,  but  laminae  of  gold  were  attached 
to  the  woodwork  with  naUs.  This  art  was 
probably  derived  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xxv.  11, 
13).  Egyptian  figures  ornamented  with  gold 
plates  are  foimd  both  in  theLouvre  and  British 
Museum.  See  Wilkinson,  *' Ancient  Egyp- 
tians,*' iL  p.  233  sqq.)  Bawlinson  remarks 
that  **  such  ornamentation  was  common  in 
Babylon,  in  Assyria,  and  in  Media."  See  Isa. 
xlvi.  6;  Herod,  i.  98;  Layard,  ii.  264.  In 
addition  to  the  gold,  the  house  was  garnished 
with  predous  stones  (2  Chron.  iii  6).  Cf. 
1  Chron.  xxix.  2,  8] ;  and  so  covered  the 
[Heb.  on]  altar  whldi  was  of  oedar.  fHie 
italics  in  the  A.  V.  lead  us  to  suspect  a  mis- 
translation, and  such  it  proves  to  be.  What 
the  writer  means,  suppodng  the  present  text 
to  be  retamed,  is,  not  that  Solomon  covered 
the  cedar  altar  with  gold,  but  that  he  overlaid 
the  (stone  ?)  altar  with  oedar.  It  is  true  the 
artide  is  wanting,  but  this  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  tne  altar  is 
now  mentioned  for  Uie  first  time  (Keil).  It 
is  much  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
text  has  been  slightly  corrupted.  The  LXX. 
reads,  Kal  hroiwn  Qvmaariipwv  (Cod.  Alex, 
adds  iekipov)y  wnich  proves  that  the  Seventy 

had  }ffVt\  instead  of  ^V!)  ui  thdr  text.  If 
so,  the  absence  of  the  article  is  at  once  ex- 
plained, and  an  unmeaning  repetition  in 
ver.  22  avoided.  The  mention  of  the  altar 
—of  course  it  is  the  altar  of  inceme  that  is 
meant :  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  was  out- 
side the  building— in  oonnexicm  with  tho 
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offtole  Is  sigiuficant  In  yer.  22  it  is  called 
the  **  altar  that  (belonged)  to  the  oraole/* 
becanse  it  stood  just  outside  it.  In  the 
tabemade  it  was  placed  *' before  the  yail" 
(£xod.xzx.  6;  zL  6,  26;  Le^it.  zyL  12— 18), 
and  it  oconpied  this  position  because  the 
incense  burned  upon  it  was  offered  before 
the  Invisible  Pr^enoe  within.  It  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  textual  emenda- 
tion suggested  above  that  the  altar  in  the 
tabernacle  was  of  wood  (Exod.  xxx.  Xj^  And 
that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  *'  altar  of  wood  '* 
(oh.  xlL  22),  the  altar  of  sacrifice  being  of 
earth,  stones  (Exod.  xx.  24,  25),  or  brass 
(2  Chron.  iv.  1).  If  we  retain  the  Received 
Text  we  are  almost  compelled  to  believe  that 
this  altar  was  idso  of  stone,  as  they  would 
hardly  cover  a  wooden  altar  with  wood. 

Yer.  21.— 8o  [Heb.  And,  The  ornamen- 
tation of  the  holy  place  is  next  mentioned] 
Bolomon  overlaid  the  house  [as  well  as  the 
oracle]  within  with  pure  g<dd :  and  he  mad« 
apartltlon  1^  the  6halns  of  gold  before  th« 
onude  [These  words  are  extremely  obscure. 
The  prevailing  view  is  that  of  Gksenius,  aZ., 
that  n^!<=*'he  bolted/*  &o.  But,  if  so, 
what  did  the  chains  bodtr  Bahr  says,  the 
boazds  of  the  cedar  partition,  just  as  the 
bars  fastened  together  the  boards  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxvi  26^29).  Gesen.  himself 
(together  with  Eeil,  marg.,  al,)  understands 
the  doors,  *'he  bolted  the  doors  of  the 
oracle,"  so  as  to  keep  them  dosed,  except 
on  the  da^  of  atonement.  But  the  litenJ 
rendering  is,  **  he  canied  over  with  chains 
of  gold  before  the  oracle,"  where  nothing  is 
said  of  either  boards  or  doors.  The  more 
natural  interpretation,  therefore,  would  per- 
haps be :  he  carried  on  the  gold  plates  of  the 
house  in  chains  of  gold  across  the  partition, 
and  so  fastened  it  to  the  side  walls.  Per- 
haps this  was  done  to  avoid  any  fracture  of, 
or  insertion  into,  the  stonework] ;  and  he 
overlaid  It  [What?  Eeil  says,  the  cedar 
altar  last  mentioned  at  the  end  of  ver.  20. 
But  the  altar  has  now  dropped  out  of  the 
reader's,  and  therefore  presumably  out  of 
the  writer's  mind.  It  would  be  more  natural 
to  understand  the  words  of  the  oracle  just 
mentioned,  but  the  adornment  of  the  oracle 
has  already  been  related  (ver.  20),  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  having  stated  that  it  was 
covered  with  pure  gold  in  one  verse,  he  would 
mention  that  it  was  overlaid  with  gold  in 
the  next.  It  looks  as  if  the  cedar  partition 
were  referred  to,  the  boards  "  bdore  the 
oracle"]  wlthgtfld. 

Yer.  22.— And  the  whole  hoose  he  over- 
laid with  gold  [This  no  mere  repetition, 
more  Hebraico,  as  Biihr  and  Eeil  would  have 
us  think.  Something  additional  must  surely 
be  referred  to,  and  2  Chron.  iii.  4  warrants 
ns  in  understanding  this  statement  to  in- 


dude  the  porch,  the  interior  of  which  woe 
gilded.  Biecause  the  porch  is  elsewhere  (ver. 
8)  distinguished  from  the  **  house,"  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  can  never  be  comprehended 
under  that  term]  until  he  had  finished  all 
the  house :  also  [Heb.  and]  the  altar  that 
wasl^  [Heb.  to.  See  on  ver.  20]  the  orada 
he  overlaid  with  gvdd. 

Yer.  28.— And  within  the  orade  [The 
description  now  passes  on  %o  the  mysterious 
symbolic  figures  which  were  placed  in  the 
holy  of  holies]  he  made  two  diemhlma 
[As  to  the  nature,  composition,  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  cherubim,  see  notes  on  Exod. 
XXV.  19;  xxxvii.  7.  The  only  particulars 
which  will  require  notice  here  are  those 
in  which  the  <merub  of  the  temple  differed 
from  that  of  the  tabemade]  of  dive  tree 
[Heb.  trees  or  wood  of  oiL  The  oleaster 
(wild  olive)  is  supposed  to  be  intraded,  the 
proper  name  for  the  olive  tree  being  M^t 
(Neh.  viiL  15).  The  wood  of  the  oleaster, 
which  is  firm,  fine-grained,  and  durable, 
was  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  images  of 
their  gods  (Winer).  The  cherubim  of  the 
tabemade  were  of  solid  gold ;  those  of  the 
temple,  on  account  of  their  great  size 
(fifteen  feet  high)  were  necessarily  of  less 
costly  material.  But  though  of  wood,  yet 
the  most  durable  and  beautiful  of  wood, 
the  olive,  was  employed  in  their  construe* 
tion.  It  is  noticeable  how  olive  wood  is 
employed  for  the  cherabim  and  doors  of 
orade,  and  for  the  posts  of  the  temple 
doorway;  the  less  predous  cedar  was  used 
for  lining  the  walls  and  for  beams,  Ao., 
while  for  the  floor  and  doors  oi  house,  the 
commoner  oypress  sufficed] ,  ea6h  ten  cubits 
high.  [Half  the  height  of  the  oracle.  Th^ 
occupied  its  entire  width  (ver.  24). 

Yer  24.— And  five  cubits  was  the  one  wlnir 
of  the  dienib,  and  five  eaUts  -the  other 
wing  of  the  diemb :  flrom  the  attenuosl 
part  of  the  one  wing  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  other  w«re  ten  ouUts.  [As  the 
four  wings  alone  covered  the  whole  extent 
of  the  orade,  each  pair  must  clearly  have 
been  in  contact  on  the  body  of  the  cherab.] 

Yer.  25.— And  the  other  dLemh  was  ten 
enUts ;  both  the  dieniliims  were  of  one 
measure  and  one  else  [or  shape], 

Yer.  26.— The  height  of  the  one  cherub 
was  ten  enUts,  and  so  It  was  of  the  other 
dierub.  [The  constant  recurrence  of  the 
number  ten,  the  symbol  of  completeness 
and  perfection,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.] 

Yer.  27.— And  he  «et  the  dierublnui 
within  the  Inner  house :  and  theystretohed 
forth  the  wings  of  the  cherulilms  [The 
marg.  reading,  the  cherubim  stretched  forth 
their  wings,  is  altogether  inadmissible] ,  so 
that  the  wing  of  the  one  touched  the  one 
waU,  and  the  wlag  of  the  other  dieruh 
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toadied  the  other  wan,  and  their  wlngi 
touched  one  another  In  the  midst  of  the 
house.  [In  2  Chron.  iii  10  we  are  told 
that  the  cherabim  were  of  **  image  work  ** 
(the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word  is  unknown). 
We  also  learn  that  they  **  stood  on  theur 
feet  **  and,  unlike  the  ehembim  of  the  taber- 
nacle, which  faced  each  other  (Exod.  xxvii. 
9),  faced  the  throne,  i.e.,  the  eedar  partition, 
and  the  east.  The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment probably  was  to  enable  the  wings  to 
be  stretched  ont  across  the  sanctuary.  In 
the  tabernacle  tiie  wings  were  "  roread  out 
on  high  "  (Exod.  xxy.  20 ;  zzvii.  9).  In 
both  cases  the  ark  and  mercy-seat  were 
placed  under  the  overshadowing  wings  (ch. 
Tiii  6).  There  would  be  a  clear  space  of 
eight  or  nine  cubits  between  the  bodies  of 
the  cherubim,  and  the  ark  only  measured 
2}  cubits  (Exod.  zxr.  10)  in  length  and  1^ 
cubits  in  breadth.  Unlike  Esekiel's  cherubim 
(Ezek.  chs.  i.  x ;  ct  Bev.  iv.  7),  these  had 
apparently  but  one  face.  The  cherub  was 
not  a  simple,  but  a  complex  being,  having 
no  unalterable  and  fixed  form.  See  B&hr, 
Bymbolik,  i.  pp.  818, 8U;  Diet  Bib.  vol.  i. 
pp.  801—803.] 

Yer.  28.— And  he  orwlald  the  dienihliiia 
wlthgvdd. 

Yer.  29.— And  he  carved  aU  the  waUs  of 
the  house  round  about  with  carved  figures 
of  tfheruhlms  [lit.  opening*,  ue,,  gravings 
or  indentations  of  cherubim.  D^n^JH^  ^ 
used  of  gravings  in  stone,  Exod.  xxviii.  11 ; 
xxxix.  6:  in  metal,  xxviii.  86;  xxxix.  80] 
and  palm  trees  and  open  fiowers  [The  open 
flowers  may  well  have  been  lilies  (ch.  vii 
19, 22,  26).  It  is  uncertain  whether  there 
were  one  or  more  rows  of  cherubim  and 
palms.  Keil,  arguing  from  the  analogy  of 
Egyptian  temples,  contends  for  two  or  three 
rows,  but  it  is  donbtf al  how  far  the  Israel- 
ites, notwithstanding  their  new  and  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  country,  would  take 
Egypt  and  its  idolatrous  shrines  for  a 
model.  Ezek.  xlL  18  tends  to  show  that 
the  palm-trees  alternated  with  the  cherubs. 
The  cherubim  may  have  had  two  faces,  such 
as  he  describes  (ver.  19),  the  face  of  a  man 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  face  of  a  young  lion 
on  the  other  side;  but  if  so,  they  must  have 
differed  in  form  from  those  of  the  oracle. 
Possibly  the  open  flowers  formed  a  border, 
or  were  sculptured  in  festoons,  above,  and 
the  gourds  (or  buds)  formed  a  border  below 
(as  in  the  Eouyunjik  slab).  But  as  to  this 
the  text  is  silent. 

But  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise 
form  and  ol  the  arrangement  of  these 
ornamental  carvings,  we  are  not  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  their  symbolism.  For  every- 
thing in  the  temple,  we  may  be  sure,  had  a 
meaning.    Let  us  inquite,  then,  into  the 


significance  of  the  cherubim,  the  palms, 
and  the  flowers. 

1.  The  Cherubim  have  been  regarded  by 
some  as  symbols  of  the  invisible  Godhead, 
by  others  as  * '  representations  of  the  heavenly 
spirits  which  surround  the  Lord  of  gloiy 
and  set  forth  psychical  life  at  its  highest 
stage*'  (Keil) ;  but  it  seems  best  to  view 
them  as  symbols  of  all  animal  life,  includ- 
ing the  highest  and  perhaps  not  excluding 
the  thought  of  Him  who  is  the  source  and 
spring  of  life,  the  Anima  anitnantium  (of. 
ch.  xii.  28).  Hence  they  are  spoken  of  as 
Wnn  (Ezek.  i.  6, 18,  16,  Ac.)  ••the  Uving 
things**  (compare  rd  Zwa^  Bev.  iv.  6,  8,  9), 
and  even  as  njnn  *•  the  life  **  (Ezek.  x.  14, 
15,  Ao.)  The  cherubim  consequently  sp^ 
of  the  great  animal  kingdom  before  its 
Creator.  **Creaturely  being  reaches  its 
highest  degree  in  those  which  have  an 
anima,  and  among  these,  the  lion,  the  bull, 
the  eagle,  and  the  man  are  the  highest  and 
most  complete**  (Bahr).  These  shapes, 
accordingly,  were  not  inappropriate  or  un- 
meaning in  a  temple  raised  by  the  creature 
to  the  glory  of  the  Creator. 

2.  Just  as  the  cherubim  speak  of  animal, 
so  do  the  Palms  of  vegetable  life.  They  are 
"the  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom** 
(Linnffius).  **  Amongst  trees  there  is  none 
so  lofty  and  towering,  none  which  has  such 
a  fair  majestic  growth,  which  is  so  ever- 
green, and  which  affords  so  grateful  a  shade 
and  such  noble  fruits — fruits  which  are 
said  to  be  the  food  of  the  blessed  in 
paradise— as  Uie  palm  *'  (Bahr),  who  also 
adds  that  it  is  said  to  have  as  many  ex- 
cellent properties  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year,  and  cites  Humboldt  as  designating  it 
the  **  noblest  of  plants-forms  to  which  the 
nations  have  always  accorded  the  meed  of 
beauty.  **  Judsa,  he  further  remarks,  is 
the  fatherland  of  the  palm,  so  much  so  that 
the  palm  in  later  days  became  the  S3rmbol  of 
Palestine  (as  on  the  well-known  coin  with 
the  legend  Judaa  eaptd\.  The  palms, 
therefore,  tell  of  the  vegetaole  world,  and  of 
Him  who  fashioned  its  noble  and  graceful 
forms. 

8.  And  very  similar  was  the  testimony  of 
the  Flowers.  **  Flowers  and  bloom  have 
been,  from  andent  times  to  our  own,  the 
usual  symbols  of  life-fulness.  ...  So  then 
by  the  flower- work,  as  well  as  by  the  cheru- 
bim and  the  palm-trees,  was  the  dwelling  of 
Jehovah,  which  was  adorned  therewith,  de- 
signated as  an  abode  of  life  **  (B&hr).  On 
the  earthly  dwelling-place  of  the  Eternal, 
that  is  to  say,  were  everywhere  pourtrayed 
the  various  tokens  of  His  Almighty  power 
and  goodness.  And  the  significance  of 
each  IS  the  same.  **  Thou  hast  created  all 
things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and 
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were  created.'*  Tbey  were  graved]  wltlilii 
and  wltlumt.  [These  words,  here  and  in  ver. 
dO,  are  generally  taken  to  mean  **  in  the 
oracle  and  in  the  house."  Bat  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  th^  do  not  rather 
signify,  **  in  the  house  and  in  the  poreh.** 
The  latter  was  overlaid  with  gold  (2  Ghron. 

iii  4).  It  is  donbtfnl  whether  fiTr!?  on 
the  ouUide,  can  be  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  interior,  and  here  its  application  would 
be  to  the  oracle  (Thenius)] . 

Yer.  80.— And  the  floor  of  the  taooM  lie 
OTerlald  with  gold,  within  tad  wltluml 

Yer.  31.— And  tar  the  emterliicr  of  the 
orada,  ha  made  doora  [which  hung  on 
golden  hinges  (ch.  vii.  50]  of  <fliTa  tree 
[see  on  ver.  23)],  tha  Untd  and  dda 
pofU  wera  a  fifth  part  of  tha  waU.  FTbe 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words  has  been 
much  disputed.  See  Qmem,  Thesaur,  i. 
pp.  43 — 45.  Oesen.  himself  interprets  as 
A.  y. :  erepido  eum  po»tib%u  erat  quinta 
pan,  <.«.,  quintam  parietU  partem  oecu- 
pahaU  The  Babbins  :  the  **  entablature 
with  Bide  posts  and  threshold  formed  a 
pentagon.**  But  a  pentagonal  doorway  is 
without  example  ~in  Eastern  architecture. 

Thenius :  **  the  strength  (7^^^  ia  generally 
taken  as  an  architectural  term  «  erepido 
portae^  or  entaUatuze)  of  the  posts  was 
a  fifth.**  Bawlinson  :  **the  lintd  was  one- 
fifth  of  wall,  and  each  door  post  one-fifth 
of  its  height ;  **  in  which  case  the  doorway 
would  of  couxae  be  a  square  of  four  cubits. 
But  perhap  the  rendering  of  A.  Y.  (with 
which  Eflil  and  Bahr  also  agree)  is  more 
natural.  The  meaning,  consequently, 
would  be  that  the  entrance  to  the  orade, 
inclusive  of  the  side  posts  which  helped  to 
form  it,  occupied  one-fifth  of  the  extent  of 
the  cedar  piurtition.  The  entrance  to  the 
houee  (ver.  88)  was  one-fourth  of  tha  wall 
of  thenouse.] 

Yer.  82. —  Tha  two  doors  also  wira 
[Bather,  perhaps,  **  And  he  made  "  is  to  be 
supplied  from  ver.  81,  as  Keil.  Bawlinson 
remarks  that  such  doors  as  these  are  cha- 
racteristic of  Assyrian  gateways]  of  tdiva 
tree:  and  ha  carved  upon tham  carvings  of 
diamhlms  uUl  palm  trsea  and  open  flowera, 
and  ovarlam  them  with  gold,  and  spread 
[n7;iHiph.ofO")]  gold  [Heb.  the  gold] 
upon  tha  Oharuhlms  and  upon  tha  palm 
trsea  (The  writer  means,  not  that  the  carv- 
ing alone  was  gilded — as  Thenius  thinks,  who 
remarks  on  the  effective  contrast  which  the 
dark  red  cedar  and  the  bright  gold  would 
furnish) — ^but  that  the  gilding  did  not  con- 
ceal the  character  of  the  carvings.  It  is 
elear  from  ver.  22  that  **all  the  house" 
blaiad  with  gold  in  every  part.  Ifthe/oon 


were  covered  with  gold,  we  may  be  sure  both 
walU  and  door$  would  not  be  without  their 
coating  of  the  precious  metal.  Our  author 
does  not  mention  the  curtain— it  is  clear  that 
the  doors  would  not  diitpense  with  the  neces- 
sity for  a  vail — but  the  chronicler  does  (2 
Chron.  iii.  14).  It  was  necessary  in  order 
to  cover  the  ark  (Exod.  xl.  8,  21\ ;  hence 
it  was  sometimes  called  **the  vail  of  the 
covering.**  But  for  this,  when  the  doors 
were  opened  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the 
priest  m  the  hohr  place  might  have  gazed 
into  the  orade.  See  on  ch.  viiL  8.  The  doors 
opened  outwardly  (into  the  house).  Tha 
vail  was  suspended  within  the  orade.] 

Yer.  88.— 80  also  [».«.,  similarly]  made 
ha  for  tha  door  [or  entrance,  doorway]  of 
tha  tampla  poata  of  lOiva  tras^  a  fourth 
[Heb.  fiim  a  fourth]  part  of  tha  walL  It 
is  uncertain  whether  we  are  to  understand 
the  «* fourth  part**  of  the  height  or  of  the 
breadth  of  the  doorway,  though  the  latter  is 
probably  meant  The  height  of  the  wall  is 
varioudy estimated;  geneiallvat  80  (ver.  2), 
but  by  Bawlinson  at  20  cubits.  But  the 
bread&  is  beyond  dispute.  It  was  20  cubits. 
The  doorway,  consequently,  would  be  five 
cubits  wide.  The  effect  of  the  preposition, 
**/rom  a  fourth,**  is  pobably  this:  The 
entrance  with  tiie  side  posts  subtracted 
one-fourth  from  the  space  of  the  walL 

Yer.  84.— And  tha  two  doors  were  [As  in 
ver.  82,  the  verb  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
verse  preceding.  **  And  he  made  two  doors, 
Ac.]  of  flr  tree  \]tfn^  see  note  on  oh.  v.  8] : 
tha  two  laavaa  [lit.*  ribe,  same  word  as  in 
vers.  5^  8, 10]  of  tha  ooa  door  were  fddinff 

[Heb.  rotting],  and  tha  two  laavaa  [D^|^ 
is  probably  a  darieal  error  for  D^p^^  a^^b^ 
out  of  the  y?jj  in  vers.  89,  85]  of  tha  other 
[Heb.  ieeond]  door  were  fliAdlnir*  [It  seems 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  leaves 
were  formed  by  a  vertical  than  by  a  hori- 
zontal  division.     Indeed,   it  is  doubtful 

whether  the  word  7v|  would  be  applied  to 
the  latter  arrangement.  Keil  objects  to  tha 
former  on  the  ground  that  the  leaves  would 
thus  be  only  one  cubit  broad  each,  and  the 
opening  of  one  leaf,  consequently,  would 
be  insuiffident  to  admit  of  any  person*s  pass- 
ing through.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied 
(1)  that  the  opening  of  tiro  leaves  would  in 
any  case  form  a  somdentlv  wide  entrance^ 
and  (2)  that  it  is  not  said  that  all  the  leaves 
were  of  uniform  width.  Bendes,  the  other 
arrangement  is  without  precedent  in  tha 
public  buildings  of  the  East.] 

Yer.  85.— And  ha  carved  tharaoa  cham- 
hlma  and  palm  trsea  and  open  flowers  [The 
oonstant  rsouxreaoe  of  the  same  UanxkB  is  in 
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itself  a  proof  that  they  must  have  been  sig- 
nificant] ,  and  oorered  tbma  with  gold  flttad 
upon  tbo  oazrod  work  [Heb.  made  $traight 
upon  the  engraved  work.  That  is  to  say,  the 
gold  fitted  closely  to  all  the  uneven  and  in- 
dented snrface  of  the  figures.  Elsewhere, 
lawnnae  were  simply  laid  npon  the  level 
walls,  ^kc] 

Yer.  86. — The  description  of  the  bnildings 
eondndes  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  ^n- 
eetnte  or  court.  AndholniUttbeSiinorooiirt 
[The  mention  of  an  inner  court,  called  in 
2  Chron.  iv.  9  the  **  court  of  the  priests,'* 
presupposes,  of  course,  the  existence  of  an 
outer  court.  Our  author  does  not  mention 
this,  but  the  chronicler  does,  under  the  name 
of  **  the  great  court.'*  In  Jer.  xxzvi.  10,  the 
former  is  called  the  *'  higher  court,**  because 
it  occupied  a  higher  level]  with  throe  rowi 
of  howod  itono  and  a  row  of  oedar  Deami. 
[These,  it  is  thought,  formed  the  enclosing 
wall  of  the  court  (the  LXX.  adds  mcKoOev). 
The  cedar  beams  were  instead  of  coping- 
stones.  It  has  been  supposed,  however  (J. 
D.  Michaelis),  that  these  uree  rows  of  stone, 
boarded  with  oedar,  formed  the  pavement  of 
the  court  But  the  question  at  once  suggests 
itself,  Why  pile  three  rows  of  stones  one 
upon  anoUier  merely  to  form  a  pavement, 
and  why  hew  and  shape  them  if  they  were 
to  be  concealed  beneath  a  stratum  of  wood  ? 
It  is  a  fair  inference  from  2  Chron.  vii.  8, 
that  the  wall  was  low  enough  to  permit  men 
to  look  over  it.  Fergusson,  on  the  contrary, 
argues  that  it  must  have  been  twice  the  height 
of  the  enclosure  of  the  tabernacle,  which 
would  give  us  an  elevation  of  ten  cubits 
(Exod.  xxvii  18).  It  is  worth  suggesting, 
however,  whether,  the  inner  court  beins 
raised  above  the  outer,  which  surrounded 
it,  these  stones  may  not  have  formed  the 
retaining  wall  or  sides  of  the  platform.  As 
the  outer  court  had  gates  (2  Kings  xi.  6; 
xiL  9 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  9 ;  xxiii.  5 ;  xxiv.  8), 
it  also  must  have  had  walls.  From  2  Kings 
xxiii  11;  Jer.  xxxv.  2;  xxxvi.  10,  we 
gather  that  there  were  various  chambers 
in  the  forecourt.  Such  were  certainly 
oontemplated  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxviii. 
12)  ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  Solomon 
bmlt  them.  Nor  have  we  any  warrant, 
except  the  bare  assertion  of  Josephus, 
for  the  belief  that  he  built  a  colonnade 
or  cloister  on  the  east  side,  such  as  was 


known  to  later  ages  by  the  name  of  **  Solo* 
mon's  Porch  **  (John  x.  28  ;  Acts  iii.  11 ; 
V.  12).  As  to  the  dimensions  of  these 
spaces,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  If,  as  in 
everything  else,  the  dimensions  of  the 
tabernacle  were  doubled,  then  the  court  of 
the  priests  would  measure  200  cubits  from 
east  to  west,  and  100  cubits  from  north 
to  south.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  in  the  temple  of  Eaekiel,  the  propor- 
tions of  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
may  well  be  historical,  both  courts  are  re- 
presented as  perfect  squares.  Bawlinson 
inadvertently  puts  down  the  length  (along 
the  side  of  temple)  at  100  cubits,  and  the 
breadth  (ends  of  temple)  at  200.  The  outer 
court  would  probably  be  twice  as  large  as 
the  inner,  <.«.,  400x200  cubits.  But  all 
this  is  necessarily  uncertain.] 

Yer.  87.— In  the  fourth  year  was  the 
gpfundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  laid. 
In  the  month  &f  [see  on  ver.  1] . 

Yer.  88.— And  In  the  tiorenth  year,  In  the 

month  Bui  [7^3  s  rain.  Hence  Bui  would 
be  the  month  of  rain  (Oesen.)  Keil  under- 
stands it  to  siipiify  produce  {proventui)^  and 
sees  in  it  the  month  of  firtdts.  It  extended 
from  the  November  to  the  December  full 
moon] ,  which  la  the  eighth  month,  was  the 
house  llnlahod  throughout  all  the  parta 
thereof  [Heb.  V'^'^}] ,  and  aooordlng  to  an 

tbo  fluhlon  of  tt  [Heb.  Vpp^^].    So  was 

he  soTon  yeani  In  hullding  it.  [As  Bui  was 
the  eighth  month,  and  Zif  the  second,  the 
house  was  precisely  seven  and  a  half  years 
in  building — a  short  period,  if  we  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  but  long 
enough,  if  we  remember  the  enormous 
number  of  hands  employed  upon  it,  the 
preparations  made  by  David,  and  the  modest 
dimensions  of  the  edifice  (ver.  2).  The 
commentators  all  cite  Fliny*s  statement  that 
all  Asia  was  building  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  200  years,  but  the  cases  are  not 
at  sJl  paralleL  We  learn  from  2  Chron. 
iiL  2,  tl  a*!  it  was  on  the  $eeond  day  of  the 
month  that  the  building  was  commenced. 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  who  assigns  seven 
years  and  geven  months  as  the  time  occu- 
pied in  this  work,  sees  in  this  hebdomatio 
period  an  analogy  to  the  seven  days  of  the 
creation.] 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  2,  8,  20.  —  Christianity  huUt  on  the  Fowndattom  of  Judaism,  The 
Jewish  temple  in  its  resemblance  to  the  Gothic  church  is  a  not  inapt  illus- 
tration of  the  relations  of  Ghristiamty  to  Judaism.  The  temple  of  Solomon  was 
not  only  arohiteotorally   the  exact  reproduction  on  m  larger  soale^  and  in  m 
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more  permanent  form,  of  the  tabernacle  of  witness  (see  p.  98),  it  was  also  the 
model  and  archetype  of  the  sacred  buildings  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  appearance, 
no  doubt,  it  was  somewhat  different — the  purposes  for  which  the  two  edifices  were 
designed  were  different  (j^  101),  but  the  ground-plan  and  general  arrangement 
were  the  same  (p.  99).  The  porch,  "  temple  of  house,*'  oracle,  side  chanibers  of 
the  one,  correspond  with  the  porch  (or  tower),  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles  of 
the  other.  Nor  was  this  reseniblance  accidental.  The  architects  of  earlier  times — 
times  when  men  had  not  come  to  think  that  they  most  honoured  Christianity  by 
going  as  £u*  as  possible  away  from  Judaism,  times  when  the  first  dispensation 
was  regarded  as  full  of  significance  and  guidance  for  the  children  of  the  second — 
the  architects  of  those  days  thought  they  would  best  serve  the  God  of  Jews 
and  Christians  by  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Divine  "  pattern  which  was 
shewed  in  the  moont,**  the  pattern  which  had  served  for  tabernacle  and  temple 
alike. 

Now  this  foot,  that  the  place  of  Divine  worship  has  been,  in  nearly  all  ages,  bnilt 
after  one  model,  may  suggest  the  thought  that  the  principles  of  Divine  worship, 
and  indeed  of  religion,  have  been  in  aU  a^es  the  same.  And  for  the  good  reason 
that  God  and  man,  the  worshipped  and  me  worshipper,  are  in  all  ages  the  same. 
If  the  successive  generations  of  men  who  '*  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray**  went  up 
to  an  edifice  something  like  ours,  they  also  carried  with  them  hearts,  sins,  sorrows, 
needs,  infirmities,  altogether  like  ours.  The  Gothic  church,  then,  was  modelled 
after  the  Jewish  temple.  Even  so  the  Christian  religion  has  been  oast  in  the 
mould  of  Judaism.  It  is  not  a  brand-new  religion,  utterly  diverse  firom  the  dispen- 
sation which  preceded  it,  but  it  is  built  on  the  old  foundations.  Its  proportions  are 
much  statelier,  its  uses  are  much  nobler,  but  still  the  Christian  Church  is  the  copy 
of  the  Jewish,  and  Christianity  is  the  child  of  Judaism.  There  are  some  of  our 
cathedrals — ^York  Minster,  e.^.— which  occupy  the  site,  and  parts  of  which  follow 
the  outlines,  of  the  old  Saxon  church  of  wood — another  illustration  of  the  relations 
of  our  holy  religion  to  the  rehgion  which  it  has  replaced.  And  that  Christianity 
was  never  designed  to  be  destructive  of  Judaism,  but  was  meant  to  be  a  develop- 
ment, an  outgrowth  and  expansion  of  it,  our  Loid's  words  (Aiatt.  v.  17)  and  His 
apostle*8  (Bom.  iii  81 ;  Col.  li.  17)  dearly  show.  The  law,  t.e.,  was  the  outline  of 
which  Christianity  is  the  filling  up  and  completion.  But  observe :  the  filling  up,  if 
it  be  true  to  its  name,  must  keep  within  the  lines  of  the  sketch. 

It  is  one  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  to  throw  over  Judaism  and  its  teaching  (see, 
e.g.y "  Scribner's  Magazine,*'  voL  xii.  pp.  724  sqq.,  and  the  letters  of  Charles  Dickens). 
Men  say  they  want  "  Christianity  witnout  Judaism.  '*  They  speak  of  the  latter  as 
a  dead  letter.  But  surely  it  is  an  unworthy  conception  of  the  Supreme  Wisdom 
—  the  idea  that  a  faith  wmch  was  adapted  to  the  men  of  one  age  has  absolutely  no 
lessons  or  no  guiding  principles  for  the  men  of  a  later  age,  but  must  be  cast  aside 
as  wholly  antiquated  and  effete.  A  principle  of  continmty  can  be  distinctiy 
traced  operating  in  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  are  we  forbidden  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  such  law  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  ?  Let  us  now  consider,  then,  in  what 
ways  Christianity  is  built  on  the  foundations  of  Judaism,  and  how  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  follows  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Old. 

I.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Jtldaism  was  that  of  a  visible  Chubch.  It  was  tiiat 
God  had  "  taken  a  nation  firom  the  midst  of  another  nation"  (Deut  iv.  82 — 84)  to 
be  a  peculiar  people  to  Himself,  a  '* kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy  nation'*  (Exod.  xix. 
5,  6).  E[is  purposes  of  grace,  i.e.,  were  to  be  manifested  to  the  world  through  a 
society.  Here,  then,  was  a  kX^i^  and  an  iachiffia.  Precisely  similar  is  the  root 
idea  of  our  religion.  The  Son  of  Gt)d  came  to  found  a  Church  (Matt.  xvi.  18 ; 
Ephes.  ii.  20),  to  regenerate  humanity  through  a  brotherhood.  Behold  the  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  in  this  "  great  Church  truth  of  God's  word."  The  very  words 
used  of  the  Jewish  p^lo  &re  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church  (I  Peter 
ii.  9;  Bev.i.  6;  v.  10).  The  composition  of  the  two  societies  was  different  (one 
nation,  all  nations),  the  rites  of  admission  were  different  (circumcision,  baptism), 
but  the  principle — a  visible  Church — was  the  same.  Every  Jew  was  a  priest 
Every  Christian  is  the  same* 
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II.  The  OFFICERS  of  the  Jewish  Chturoh  correspond  with  the  officers  of  the 
Christian  Church.  *'  It  is  an  apostolical  tradition  that  what  Aaron  and  his  sons 
and  the  LcTites  were  in  the  temple,  tiiat  our  hishops,  priests,  and  deacons  daim 
to  he  in  the  Church  "  (Jerome) .  No  society  can  exist  without  at  least  (1)  laws, 
and  (2)  officers.  The  Jewish  Church  had  as  its  officers,  high  priest,  priests,  and 
LeTites.  The  Christian  Church  has  a  great  High  Priest  in  the  heavens  (Heh. 
iy.  14),  and  its  earthly  officers  are  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The  analogy  is 
not  imperfect,  for  just  as  the  high  priest  was  of  the  order  of  the  priests,  so  are 
bishops  but  superintending  presbyters.    The  bishop  is  prirrvus  presbyter;  the  high 

?riest  was  sumimu  $<icerdo$.  The  Jewish  Church  had  also  its  prophetB  (see 
ntroduction.  Sect  III.,  note),  corresponding  with  the  pretichen  of  the  Christian 
economy.  A  prophet  need  not  be  a  priest ;  a  preacher  need  not  be  a  presbyter. 
Of  course,  the  nature  and  functions  of  these  officers  of  the  two  dispensations 
differ,  as  do  the  dispensations  themselves,  but  tiie  same  outlines  are  preserved. 

III.  The  BERViOES  of  the  Christian  Church  are  derived  from  the  service  of  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  '*  Widely  divergent  as  the  two  words  and  the  things  they 
represented  afterwards  became,  the  Ecclesia  had  its  starting  point  in  the  Syna- 
gogue*' (Plumptre).  The  earliest  assemblies  of  Christians  were  composed  of  men 
who  had  worshipped  in  the  synagogue  (Acts  xiii.  14 ;  xiv.  1;  xviii.  4,  26;  xxii. 
19.  C£  Luke  iv.  16;  John  xviii.  20,  &c.),  and  who,  in  default  of  directions  to  the 
contrary,  naturally  preserved  under  the  new  dispensation  the  form  of  worship  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  under  the  old.  St.  James,  indeed  (ch.  iL  1), 
speaks  of  the  Christian  assembly  as  a  "  synagogue."  The  use  of  fixed  forms  of 
prayer,  the  reading  of  the  two  lessons  (Luke  iv.  18 ;  Acts  xiii  16,  27 ;  xv.  21),  and 
the  e^cle  of  lessons ;  the  sermon  or  exposition  (Acts  xiii  15 ;  Luke  iv.  21) ; 
the  chantmg  of  the  Psalms  of  David ;  the  very  prayers  for  the  departed  which 
"have  found  a  place  in  every  early  liturgy  in  &e  world"  (EUicott),  aU  these 
have  come  to  us  from  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews.  The  Catholic  Church  has  not 
disregarded  the  principle  of  continuity.  She  has  not  thought  fit  to  devise  a  liturgy 
of  her  own  heart,  or  to  disregard  liturgical  forms  altogether.  She  has  simply  per- 
petuated, or  adapted  to  its  new  and  more  blessed  conditions,  the  form  of  service 
delivered  unto  her  by  the  Jew. 

IY.  The  PRINCIPLES  of  Christian  worship  are  the  principles  of  Jewish  worship.^ 
It  has  been  said  that  the  true  idea  of  worship  as  a  DMne  service^  as  the  self- 
forgetting  adoration  of  the  ever-blessed  God,  was  obscured,  if  not  altogether  lost, 
in  the  Church  of  England  at  least,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Men  went  to  church — ^too  often  they  go  still'-not  for  the  service,  but  for  the 
sermon ;  not  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  but  for  their  own  edification  and  instruction. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  here  intended  to  depreciate  edification.  If  men 
were  perfect,  the  sermon  might  indeed  be  dispensed  with.  But  so  long  as  they  are 
what  they  are,  then  those  who  have  "  any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people  *' 
must  **  say  on.*'  But  all  the  same,  edification  is  not  the  primary  reason  for  our 
assembling.  The  first  Christians  "  came  together  to  break  bread  "  (Acts  xx.  7),  to 
"  show  the  Lord's  death "  upon  the  Lord's  day  (Bev.  i.  10).  And  God  surely 
should  ever  come  before  knan.  Praise  must  take  precedence  either  of  prayer  or 
preaching.  The  true  idea  of  worship  is  the  glory  of  God,  not  the  profit  of  men. 
And  if  tins  idea  wob  lost,  or  was  obscured,  it  was  because  men  ignored  or  despised 
the  lessons  and  principles  of  Judaism.  The  worship  of  the  temple,  its  psalms  and 
sacrifices,  its  holocausts  and  hecatombs,  all  were  designed  for  the  glory  and  honour 
and  worship  of  Jdiovah — all  were  primarily  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  Incommuni- 
cable Name.  And  such  should  be  the  aim  of  all  Christian  worship.  Our  holy 
rehgion  was  never  meant  to  dethrone  the  Deity,  nor  can  Christians  owe  Him  less, 
or  less  profound,  adoration,  than  did  Jews.  Was  their  service  solemn  and  stately  f 
60  should  be  ours.  Did  they  never  come  before  Him  empty  ?  neither  should  we. 
Was  the  altar,  not  the  pulpit,  the  centre  of  their  worship?  the  altar,  not  the 
pulpit,  should  be  the  centre  of  ours.  The  principles  of  Divine  service  know  of  no 
break.    They  are  governed  by  the  same  law  of  continuity. 

y.  The  SACRAMENTS  of  Christianity  are  founded  upon  the  rites  of  Judaism. 

1   KINGS.  I 
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Baptism  (practised  among  the  Jews  before  onr  Lord's  time)  takes  the  pkce  of 
eiroomcision ;  the  Lord's  Supper  of  the  Paschal  Supper.  Just  as  the  rite  oi 
circumcision  brought  the  Jewish  child  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant,  into  the 
visible  Church,  so  does  baptism  the  Christian  child ;  otherwise  our  children  would 
be  worse  off  than  the  children  of  the  Hebrews.  And  as  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  it 
was  instituted  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Passover  (Luke  xziL  1,  7, 15—20),  and  was 
clearly  designed  to  take  its  place.  The  rites  of  Judaism  warrant  our  belief  in  a 
sacramental  religion ;  they  help  to  explain  how  it  was  that  our  Lord  incorporated 
into  His  new  and  spiritual  dispensation  two  outward  and  visible  signs.  The  Law 
was  full  of  these :  the  Gospel  could  hardly  discard  them  altogether. 

VL  The  PRBGEPT8  and  commamdmemts  of  Judaism,  again,  "the  law  and  the 
prophets,"  are  not  abolished,  but  fulMed  (Matt.  v.  17 ;  Bom.iiL  81)  in  Christianity. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  given  a  new  meaning  to  the  covenant  of  Mount 
Sinai,  even  the  ten  commandments  (Deut.  iv.  18).  Out  of  the  law  of  the  two 
tables  has  been  developed  the  Christian  law  of  love  (Matt  xxiL  86 — 40 ;  Luke  x.  27 ; 
Bom.  xiii.  8 — 10).  The  "  new  oommandment "  of  Christ  (John  xiii.  84)  is  practi- 
cally "  the  did  commandment "  which  we  had  from  the  beginning  (1  Johnii.  7,  &c.) 

YII.  And — ^to  descend  to  minor  matters— we  might  show  how  even  the  festivals 
of  Christendom  follow  the  lines  <^  the  Jewish  feasts.  True,  Christianity  has  one 
blessed  festival  peculiar  to  itself— Christmastide,  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Incarnation — 
but  the  rest— Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Harvest  Festival— <x>rrespond  severally  with  the 
Jewish  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles.  The  ivmea  tnemselves  are,  perhaps, 
of  no  great  moment — though  the  synchronism  is  remarkable — ^but  the  principles 
on  wmch  thejr  are  based,  the  principle,  e^.,  of  setting  apart  certain  seasons  for  the 
oonmiemoration  of  certidn  facts,  or  the  acknowledgment  of  certain  gifts,  these  are 
common  to  both  dispensations.  It  is  this  principle  which  gave  the  Jew  his 
sabbath :  it  is  the  same  principle  justifies,  and  indeed  requires,  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day.  Christianity  has  not  discarded  the  day  of  rest,  though  it  observes 
the  sabbath  no  longer.  It  has  changed  the  day  of  rest  into  a  day  of  worship,  the 
seventh  day  into  the  first,  the  memorial  of  the  creation  into  a  memorial  of  the 
resurrection  and  redemption. 

YIII.  But  it  will  be  said.  Surely  Christianity  is  utterly  unlike  Judaism  in  one 
cardinal  point,  viz.,  it  has  no  SACBDnci.  But  is  it  so  ?  Truly,  we  offer  no  longer  either 
bullocks  or  goats.  The  Christian  priest  neither  ^urs  the  blood  nor  bums  the  fat, 
but  all  the  same  he  offers  sacrifice  (1  Peter  iL  5),  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  (Heb.  xiii.  15),  the  sacrifice  of  alms  and  oblations  (PhiL  iv.  18),  the 
sacrifice  of  soul  and  body  (Bom.  xii.  1).  Nor  is  that  alL  For  observe :  The  Holv 
Supper  in  the  Christian  scheme,  both  as  an  offering,  as  a  feast,  and  as  a  memorial, 
corresponds  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  law.  For  what,  let  us  ac^  was  the  meaning 
of  all  those  sacrifices  which  the  Jews  '*  offered  year  by  year  continually"  ?  They 
could  not  take  away  sin.  They  could  not  make  tiie  comers  thereunto  perfect. 
Why  then  were  they  offered  ?  One  reason  was,  that  they  might  serve  as  memorials 
before  God  of  the  death  of  Christ.  They  were  silent,  but  eloquent,  reminders  of 
Him  who  should  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himselfl  Perhaps  the  Jew  knew 
it  not  Perhaps  tne  high  priest  himself  did  not  realize  it,  but  we  know  that  all 
those  countless  thousands  of  victims,  offered  year  after  year  and  century  after 
century,  were  so  ma^  mute  pleadings  of  the  one  priceless  death.  And  as  they 
spoke  to  the  eternal  Father  of  the  Lamb  who  ehatUddie,  precisely  so  do  the  bread 
and  the  wine  of  Christ's  sacrament  of  love  speak  of  the  Lamb  who  has  died.  The  fat 
and  the  blood  were,  the  bread  and  the  wme  are,  all  ivafiviiettc  (Num.  x.  10 ;  c£ 
Levit.  xxiv.  7;  Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  25;  of.  Heb.  x.  8).  Our  Lord  Himself 
calls  the  wine  '*m^  blood  of  tiie  new  covenant**  {rb  olftA  fum  r^  Kais%  itaOnai^,  and 
we  are  surely  justified,  with  many  divines— John  Wesley  among  them — ^in  calling 
the  Holy  Eucharist  *' the  Christian  eacriJUse'* 

But  sacrifice  and  sacrament  have  ano&er  point  of  contact.  For  some  at  least  of 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  the  peace  offerings  ^see  on  ch.  viii.  68 — 65)  afforded  dkfeaet  to 
the  worshippers.  In  like  manner,  the  sacramental  species  serve  not  onlv  as  a 
memorial  of  Christ's  death  (1  Cor.  xL  26),  but  they  are  also  food  to  the  fiuthful 
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fioul  (1  Cor.  X.  16, 17;  Heb.  xiiL  10;  MaU.  xxvi.  26;  John  yi.  54,  55).  If,  there* 
fore,  the  Hol^  Commnnion  is  not  a  saorifioe,  ptoperly  so  called  (masmuch  as  there 
is  no  death),  it  has  these  marks  of  a  sacrifice,  that  it  is  an  oblation,  a  memorial,  and 
a  feast.  And  when  we  consider  these  remarkable  analogies*  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  even  the  9acriftce$  of  Jodaism  have  their  coonterpart  in  the  institations  of 
Christianity. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  the  Beformers  that  the  man  who  can  rightly  distinguish 
between  tiie  Law  and  the  Gospel  should  thank  Qod  and  be  assured  that  he  is  a  true 
theologian.  But  theologians  too  often  treat  them  as  if  they  were  antagonistic  or 
irreconcilable,  and  one  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Reformed  Churches  are 
specially  obnoxious  is  to  forget  the  continuity  of  gospel  and  law :  to  forget  that  the 
Church  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  €bnd  ^prophets  (Ephes.  ii.  20).  If 
it  is  true  that  **  Vehu  Te$tamentmn  in  Novo  patet,**  it  is  fOso  true  *'  Novum  Teaior 
mentum  in  Vetere  lateL** 

Ver.  19. — The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord,  This  temple  of  Solomon,  so 
** exceeding  magnifical,  **  this  " holy  and  beautiful  house, "  "of  feune  and  glory 
throughout  all  lands  ** — why  was  it  built  ?  what  its  primaiy  purpose  ?  It  was 
above  everything  else  a  home  for  the  ark  (ch.  viiL  1»  6),  a  place  for  the  Divina 
Glory  which  hovered  over  it. 

In  this  temple,  unlike  the  shrines  of  Paganism,  there  was  no  statue,  no  simili* 
tude  of  a  God.  Here  was  no  *'  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter,''  no  Baal  or 
Asherah,  no  Apis  or  Osiris.  We  may  imagine  how  this  would  impress  the  Phoeni- 
cian workmen.  We  know  how  it  impressed  Pompeius  and  the  Romans.  There 
is  deep  significance  in  those  words  of  the  Roman  historian:  Inania  arcana,  vacua 
eedsM.  Nothing  but  the  ark.  ^  And  this  ark,  what  was  it?  It  was  a  coffer,  a  chest. 
It  was  nothinff  in  itself;  but  it  was  meant  to  contain  something.  It  was  the  casket 
of  a  rare  jewel.  "There  was  nothing  in  the  ark,  save  the  two  tables  ofetone^''  &c 
(ch.  viiL  9).  It  was  the  "  ark  of  the  testimony .**  So  that  the  temple  was  properly 
and  primarily  the  shrine  and  depository  of  the  tables  of  the  law  graven  with  the 
••ten  words,"  "the  words  of  the  covenant"  (Deut.  iv.  18). 

Now  we  have  just  seen  that  the  temple  was  the  archetype  of  the  Church :  we 
have  seen,  too,  that  everything  in  Judaimn  has  its  analogue  m  Christianity.  What, 
then,  let  us  ask,  was  the  significance  of  the  ark  f  To  what  does  it  correspond  in 
the  new  dispensation  ? 

In  the  Church,  to  nothing.  The  "words  of  the  covenant  '*  are  no  longer  kept  in 
the  dark.  No ;  we  now  inscribe  them  on  our  chancel  walls.  In  the  "  sanctuary  ** 
of  the  Gothic  diurch  the  ten  commandments  are  "  writ  large'*  for  men  to  see. 

But  if  Judaism  was  really  the  outline  of  Christianity,  then  there  must  be  some* 
thing  in  Christianity  answering  to  that  ark  which  was  the  core  and  centre  of  the 
Mosaic  system.  Certainly.  Sut  it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  "  temples  made  with 
hands,*'  but  in  those  other  "  temples'*  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  bodies  of  behevers, 
the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1  Cor.  iii.  16  ;  vL  19).  The  ark  was  the  soul  of 
Judaism.  It  may  fittingly  represent  the  souls  which  Christ  has  redeemed.  Templcy 
ark,  tables  of  the  law— these  severally  correspond  to  the  "  bodv,  soul,  spirit"  of  the 
Christian  man.  Within  the  temple  was  the  ark ;  within  the  ark  the  tables*  WithiA 
the  eAfia  is  the  ifwxfi ;  within  the  ^jwxh  the  rvtvficu 

Nor  is  this  so  fEmcifol  as  it  seems.  For  are  not  our  bodies  the  "  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost "  f  And  are  not  our  hearts— t.d.,  our  inmost  beiug,  our  spiritual  part 
(1  Peter  iii.  4)— the  fleshy  tables  on  which  He  writes  His  law  ?  Yes,  in  the  "  new 
covenant  *'  God  writes  His  law  in  the  heart,  and  puts  it  in  the  inward  parts  (see 
Jer.  xxxi.  88 ;  c£  Ezek.  xi.  19,  20 ;  2  Cor.  iu.  8).  In  the  face  of  these  scriptures^ 
who  can  deny  that  the  ark  and  its  tables  have  their  analogues  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  ? 

Such,  then,  being  the  symbolism  and  significance  of  temple,  ark,  and  tables  of 
law,  what  are  their  lessons  ?    Among  others  these : 

1.  That  Qod  dwells  within  us*  No  longer  in  temples  made  with  hands,  but 
•« with  him  that  ifrof  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit"  (Isa*  Ivii.  15).    Did  the  She* 
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obinah  brood  over  the  meroy  seat?  Npt  less  truly  does  Qod's  Spirit  dwell  (Bom. 
Tiii.  9)  and  witness  (ver.  16)  with  onr  spirit.  Men  say  the  Sheohinah  has  left  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  It  has  enshnned  Itself  in  the  soul.  '*  Christ  in  you  '* 
(Col.  i.  27) ;  God  dwelling  t»  tM  (1  John  iv,  12) ;  this  is  the  last  best  f  ospel  of  oar 
religion.  The  Old  Testament,  I^eander  says,  tells  of  a  God  who  is  for  man.  In 
the  Gospels  we  hear  of  Emmanuel,  Qod  with  man.  But  the  Epistles  speak  to  us 
of  God  vn  man. 

2.  That  Ood  writei  His  law  upon  us.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Church  there 
is  neither  ark  nor  tables  of  stone.  It  is  because  there  is  no  need  of  either.  This 
is  the  age  of  that  ^*  new  covenant"  of  which  the  prophet  spoke,  when  the  finger  of 
God  should  write  ihe  law  upon  the  spirit,  and  when  the  Bath  Kol  should  speak 
within.  The  laws  of  our  country  are  so  voluminous  that  no  man  can  hope  to  kuow 
or  to  remember  them,  and  their  '*  glorious  uncertainty  "  is  proverbial.  But  God's 
law  is  but  one  (Bom.  xiii.  9, 10 ;  Heb.  viii.  10  ;  x.  16) ;  and  that  sweet  and  blessed 
statute  the  Spirit  graves  within  us.    Now  observe — 

8.  Th^  arhyledby  Ood^  conducted  Israel  to  victory  and  rest.  In  the  joumeyings 
of  Israel  the  ark  went  before  them  (Num.  x.  88).  At  the  Jordan  it  opened  a  way 
for  them  (Josh.  iii.  14 — ^17).  Before  Jericho  it  led  them  on  to  victory  (Josh.  vi. 
9 — ^11).  Even  so  the  soul,  guided  and  taught  of  God,  passes  safely  tlirough  its  pil- 
grimage, conquers  its  foes,  and  gains  its  heavenly  rest.  Let  us  yield  ourselves  to 
be  '*  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God"  (Bom.  viii.  14). 

4.  TJie  firk,  led  by  man^  conducted  Israel  to  disaster  and  defeat.  When  the 
Israelites,  instead  of  following  the  aik,  would  lead  it  (1  Sam.  iv.  8),  it  landed  them 
in  a  *'  very  great  slaughter."  It  proved  to  be  no  fetish^  as  they  had  hoped ;  it  only 
led  them  to  a  shamefol  death.  '*  It  is  one  thing  to  want  to  have  truth  on  our  side ; 
another  to  want  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth  "  (Whately).  It  is  of  no  avail  to  have 
the  commandments  of  God,  unless  we  keep  them ;  to  know  His  will,  unless  we  do 
it.  And  if  we  lean  to  our  own  tmderstandings,  the  soul  will  make  shipwreck. 
Beason,  it  is  true,  is  *'  the  ca/ndle  of  the  Lord ;  *'  but  revelation  is  the  "  lamp  to  our 
feet  and  the  light  to  our  path'*  (Psa.  cxix.  105 ;  cl  Prov.  iii.  5,  6). 

6.  The  ark,  the  pride  of  Israel,  on  two  occasions  became  its  plague.  The  men 
of  Bethshemesh  looked  into  it,  and  died.  Uzsah  put  forth  his  hand  to  steady  it, 
and  was  smitten  for  his  error  (2  Sam.  vi.  7).  So  the  ark  teaches  the  much-needed 
lesson  of  reverence — ^reverence  for  God  and  the  things  of  God.  It  also  suggests 
that  dishonour  done  to  God,  or  disregard  of  His  law,  has  a  sure  retribution.  If 
we  stifle  our  convictions  or  quench  the  Spirit's  light,  tbe  law  written  within  may 
hereafter  become  the  "  instrument  to  scourge  us." 

6.  In  the  second  temple  there  was  no  ark.  A  stone  is  said  to  have  taken  its 
place.  The  venerable  relic  of  the  wilderness  life,  the  sacred  chest,  and  its  still 
more  sacred  contents,  both  perished  in  the  sack  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.  9  sqq.) 
May  we  not  see  here  a  lesson  against  impenitence  f  Over  how  many  souls  may 
"  Ichabod  '*  be  written  ?  The  ark  of  God  is  taken  I  The  soul  is  led  captive  of  the 
devil.  The  heart  of  flesh,  the  **  fleshy  tables  **  on  which  the  Spirit  loves  to  write, 
has  given  place  to  a  heart  of  stone — ^a  heart  as  cold,  as  hard,  as  senseless,  as  void 
of  €&  grace  and  blessing  as  this  stone  which  stood  in  the  oracle  in  the  room  of  the 
Ark  of  the  oovenaot  of  tiie  Lord. 

HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHOBS. 

Ver.  1. — The  Purposes  of  the  Temple,  The  three  chapters  thus  introduced 
describe  the  erection  and  dedication  of  Solonu)n*s  temple.  Magnificent  as  the 
building  was,  Mxshitecturally  and  artistically,  it  deserves  more  consideration  as  that 
which  was  the  divinely  appointed  centre  of  true  worship.  Its  significance  to 
Christians  can  hardly  be  overrated.  This  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  clearly  shows. 
Wliile  it  stood  it  was  for  all  nations  a  witness  lor  Jehovah  ;  and  now  that  in  sub- 
stance it  has  passed  away,  the  spiritual  truths  it  embodied  are  a  heritage  for  us. 
Essentially  iiwas  one  with  the  tabernacle,  the.  ereetiojx  and.  ritual  of  which  were 
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directly  revealed  by  God  on  Sinai.  Neither  in  principle  nor  even  in  minute  detail 
were  the  directions  of  Jehovah  abont  its  construction  to  be  disobeyed.  From  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  down  to  the  hooks  for  the  curtains  the  conmiand  ran,  ^'  See 
that  thou  make  aU  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  thee  in  the  mount.'* 
There  are  far-reaching  issues  ever  flowing  from  the  smallest  details  of  Divine  law. 
Oreat  meanings  are  wrapped  by  God  in  trifling  things.  (Give  examples  of  this.) 
Solomon  was  right  in  superseding  the  tabernacle  by  the  temple.  The  tent  waa 
suitable  for  the  wandering  life  of  an  unformed  nation,  but  the  stately  and  stable 
temple  for  an  organized  people  whose  pilgrimaffe  had  ended.  God's  utteranceti 
both  to  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  presence  of  the  Shechinah  on  the  dav  of  con- 
secration,  prove  that  ihe  erection  of  the  temple  was  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
The  temple  had  meanings  which  no  other  building  subsequently  erected  could  have. 
It  was  **  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  It  symbolized  much  that  was  revealed 
in  the  person  of  Christ  (Heb.  iz.  11,  &«.),  and  much  that  is  now  existing,  not  on 
earth,  but  in  heaven  (Heb.  ix.  24,  &c.)  But,  though  its  symbolism  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  some  of  its  ^urjjoses  and  uses  are  things  of  the  present,  known  in  the 
places  set  apart  by  Christian,  men  for  the  worship  of  God.  To  some  of.  those  we 
now  refer. 

I.  Thb  temple  was  a  place  of  saorifioi  (2  Chron.  viL  12).  The  sin-oflering 
typified  the  atonement  made  by  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  once  was  offered  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  This  is  the  £ftct  made  known  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and 
represented  by  the  broken  bread  and  outpoured  wine  of  the  Eucharistio  feast.  No 
time  and  no  place  can  be  more  suitable  than  the  sanctuary  for  the  acknowledgment 
of  sin,  and  the  expression  of  fiuth.    There  each  Christian  sings—* 

**  My  faith  would  lay  her  hand 
On  that  dear  head  of  Thine." 

n.  The  temple  was  a  place  fob  prates  and  praise.  Solomon  tised  it  inns 
(ch.  viil)  Incense  typified  it.  In  Isaiah  Ivi  7  we  read,  "  My  house  shall  be  called 
a  house  of  prayer,  for  all  people.**  The  Lord  Jesus  referred  to  this  when  the  temple 
was  used  tor  other  purposes  (Matt.  xxi.  18).  Describe  the  vfrnee  of  the  temple. 
Many  there  understood  the  words,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord ;  for  it  is  good  to  sing 
praises  unto  our  God ;  for  it  is  pleasant,  and  praise  is  comely."  Show  the  advan- 
tages of  united  praise,  the  pronuses  given  to  combtTiaHon  in  j^yer,  e.g*,  sympathies 
emarged,  weak  faith  invigorated  by  contact  with  stronger  faith,  &c. 

IIL  The  temple  was  a  place  fob  the  gonsegbation  of  persons  and  thinqs. 
There  priests  were  set  ai>art ;  there  sometimes  prophets  were  called  (Isa.  vl) ;  there 
dedicated  things  were  laid  before  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  y.  1).  Show  how  in  modem 
days  this  is  sml  true  of  the  assembly  of  God*s  people.  Men  are  there  roused  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  there  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  God. 
BesolutionB  and  vows  are  made  tiiere  which  carry  with  them  the  impress  of  Divine 
approvaL  The  cares  of  life,  its  purposes,  its  companionships  are  there  made  to 
aj>pear  in  their  Godward  aspect.  Through  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  heavenly 
ii^t  falls  on  daily  toil,  and  men  learn  to  call  nothing  that  God  has  cleansed  com- 
mon or  unclean. 

lY.  The  temple  was  a  place  fob  bemembebin<i  the  law  of  the  Lobd.  The 
temple  was  incomplete  imtil  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  brought  in;  and  "  there 
was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb, 
when  tiie  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of  Israel  *  (1  Kings  viiL  9). 
Show  the  importance  of  organized  Christian  worship  as  a  perpetual  witness  for  the 
law  of  God.  In  ^e  busy  week  there  are  temptations  to  forget  it ;  to  put  expediency 
in  the  place  of  righteousness,  &c.  The  whole  tone  of  English  society  is  raised  by 
the  faithfid  exhibition  of  God*s  requirements  each  sabbath  day. 

y.  The  temple  was  a  place  fob  the  union  of  the  people.  T.he  Psahns  of 
the  Ascents  (Songs  of  Degrees)  show  this.  The  people  overlooked  their  social  dis- 
tinctions and  the  tribes  i^ored  their  tribal  jealousies  when  they  ascended  the  sacred 
hUl  to  unite  as  a  nation  m  thaworship  of  the  one  true  God.    Jeroboam  was  shrewd 
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enough  to  see  that  it  would  he  impossihle  for  two  separate  kingdoms  to  exist  while 
all  the  people  met  in  the  one  tomple.  Henoe  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  and 
hence  in  our  Lord's  day  the  tomple  on  Gerizim.  Show  how  in  the  Christian  Church 
the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together,  and  how  essential  Christian  principle  is  to 
fuse  together  the  various  dasses  of  society.  There  are  many  disintograting  forces 
at  work — ^the  capitaUsts  and  the  working  classes,  for  example,  are  seriously  divided. 
Common  meeting-ground  cannot  he  found  in  the  home,  out  in  the  Church.  The 
recognition  of  the  one  Fatherhood  precedes  the  realization  of  the  one  brotherhood. 
Christians  are,  unhappily,  divided  amongst  themselves.  Sectarianism  has  increased 
the  division  of  society.  Belief  is  to  he  found  not  in  form,  hut  in  spirit ;  not  in 
union,  but  in  unity.  As  we  w(»rship  together  and  work  together,  tiie  oneness  of 
which  we  dream  may  become  a  reality. 

YI.  Thb  tbmplb  was  a  plaob  fob  the  BEYELATioir  07  GoD  (soe  vers.  10,  11 ; 
1  Chron.  v.  18 ;  viL  2).  His  presence  is  not  confined  to  any  temple  made  with 
hands  ;  but  wherever  His  people  meet,  there  He  reveals  Himself  as  he  does  not  do 
unto  the  world.  **  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name  there  am 
I  in  the  midst  of  them.'*  It  was  when  ike  disciples  were  assembled  with  one 
accord  for  prayer  that  the  Holy  Spirit  came.  So  maV  our  assemblies  be  blessed ; 
and  sinners  will  find  pardon,  the  careworn  will  find  rest,  the  doubtors  will  find 
faith,  tiie  weakly  will  nnd  strength,  and  t^e  despondent  will  find  hope  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  our  God. — A.  B. 

Yer.  7,^Building  in  Hlenee,  This  was  due  partly  to  the  reverential  feelings  of 
those  engaged  in  so  holy  a  work.  "  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  tomple,  let  all  the 
earth  keep  aUetiee  before  him."  If  we  are  upbuilding  Christian  character  in  our- 
selves, or  in  our  children ;  if  we  are  helping  to  rear  the  spiritual  tomple  of  God, 
such  reverence,  as  opposed  to  thoughtlessness,  flippancy,  oc.,  should  oharactorize 
us.  The  silence  of  the  building  was  not  only  the  outeome  of  devout  feeling,  but  it 
was  riike  the  temple  itself)  symbolical  of  spiritual  truth ;  as  we  propose  to  show. 
A  noole  tomple  is  being  reared  (1  Cor.  iii.  16, 17 ;  Eph.  ii.  22 ;  1  Petor  ii.  5).  Tliis 
tomple  is  imperishable  and  unassailable ;  that  of  Solomon's  was  pillaged  (1  Kings 
xiv.  25 ;  2  Kings  xiL  17),  poUutod  by  the  unworthy  (2  Kings  xxl  4 — 7),  burnt  by  the 
enemy  (2  Kings  xxv.  9).  The  erection  described  in  our  text  toaches  us  something 
of  the  work  which  is  still  carried  on  by  the  builders  of  the  true  tomple. 

I.  Thb  buildbrs  of  God*8  housb  abb  oftbn  doing  a  sbcbet  wobx.  Picture 
the  workmen  in  the  quarries,  the  moulders  in  the  clay,  the  artist  with  his  graving 
tool,  &c.  Their  names  were  unknown,  they  were  unrecognized  by  the  multitudes 
who  would  worship  in  the  tomple  they  were  helping  to  bmld.  Illustrato  firom  this 
the  work  of  mothers  influencing  their  children ;  of  visitors  to  haunts  of  sin  and 
sorrow,  whose  ministry  of  love  is  not  known  to  their  nearest  Mends;  of  litorary 
men  in  obscure  rooms  who  are  influencing  the  destinies  of  a  people,  &o.  Draw 
encouragement  from  this,  e,g.9  that  we  do  not  see  all  the  good  tliat  is  going  on  in 
England  and  abroad,  in  the  Churches  and  outside  them.  So  Elijah  was  cheered 
by  the  revelation  that  there  were  seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal,  when  he  thought  he  alone  was  left  to  witness  for  Jehovah.  Befer  to 
the  Lord's  toaching  about  the  secret  progress  of  His  kingdom ;  the  leaven  hid  in 
three  measures  of  meal ;  the  seed  cast  into  the  earth  and  left  buried  by  the  man 
who  sleeps  and  rises,  unconscious  tbiskiit  is  springing  and  growing  up  he  knows  not 
how.  \ 

II.  Thb  buildbbs  of  God's  house  do  vabied  wobk.  Enumeratosomeof  the 
different  kinds  of  labour  and  of  skill  which  were  required  for  the  tomple.  Show 
that  the  work  varied  in  dignity,  in  arduousness,  in  remunerativeness,  &c.  None  of 
it,  however,  was  without  its  vsJue  or  flnal  effect  Describe  the  multitudinous  forms 
of  Christian  activity,  and  the  advantages  of  such  diversity.  It  demands  self- 
abnegation,  it  calls  forth  all  graces  and  ^ifts,  it  makes  one  Christian  dependent  on 
another,  and  so  evokes  sympathy  and  gives  place  for  co-operation,  &c.  XiCt  none 
despise  his  own  work,  nor  envy  another  his. 

IIL  Thb  buildbbs  of  God's  housb  do  thbib  wobk  with  gabbful  ooicplbtb* 
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MESS.  How  exact  the  measurements,  how  perfect  the  finish  of  work,  which  only 
required  to  be  brought  together  in  order  to  make  a  complete  whole.  Piece  joined 
piece  in  the  woodwork,  and  every  separate  casting  found  its  appropriate  niche. 
Nothing  but  painstaking  accuracy  could  have  insured  such  a  result.  Yet  probably 
no  worKman  knew  the  whole  design ;  he  was  only  intent  on  finishing  nis  own 
appointed  woik.  Observe  the  carefulness  of  God  in  little  things,  whether  in  crea- 
tion or  in  moral  law.  Small  infringements  of  Divine  ordinances  bring  lamentable 
results.  Illustrate  from  the  conseouences  of  disobedience  to  natural  law  in  pain, 
disease,  Ac  Argue  from  this  to  tne  higher  in  mental  and  moral  spheres.  Care- 
lessness is  not  tolerated.  How  much  less  in  concerns  of  the  soul.  Negligence  is 
sin.  "  How  shall  we  escaj>e  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?  "  There  must  be 
care  in  laying  the  foundations  of  heavenly  hopes  (see  Matt  vii.  24 — 27).  Care  also 
is  required  in  doing  work  for  our  Lord.  "But  let  every  man  take  heed  how  he 
buildeth  thereupon  **  (1  Cor.  iii.  10—15). 

IV.  ThX  BUILDBBS  07  G0D*S  HOUSE  ABS  XOBB  ANXIOtTS  FOB  TBOBOTTOHNBSS  THAN 

TOB  H0I8B.  No  sound  of  hammer  or  axe  was  heard  to  call  the  attention  of  passers 
by  to  the  noble  work  going  on ;  but  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  saw  the 
effects  of  the  quiet  labour.  Quietude  is  hard  to  obtain  in  the  activities  of  the  jpre- 
sent  da^,  yet  God's  servants  must  have  it  Christ  saw  His  disciples  were  excited, 
and  said,  *'  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  the  desert  and  rest  awhile.'*  Moses 
needed  the  solitude  of  Midian  and  of  Sinai;  Elijah  the  loneliness  of  Horeb,  &c. 
Great  souls  are  fashioned  in  silence.  Our  lonely  times  are  our  growing  times. 
Exempli^  by  reference  to  a  man  laid  aside  by  Ulness,  to  a  mother  or  wife  who 
is  for  a  time  absorbed  in  ministry  to  some  invalid.  The  busy  workers  need  quiet 
most  They  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  so  renew  their  strength.  Some  of  the  best 
work  done  for  Christ  is  dleut  It  is  not  proclaimed  by  large  organization,  or 
applauding  crowds,  but  lies  in  the  whispered  counsel,  the  interceding  prayer,  &c. 

V.  ThB  BUILDEB8  OW  God's  HOUSB  WILL  BBS  THBIB  LABOUB  ISSUB  IN  THB  DiVINB 

EDBiL.  The  work  was  widely  distributed,  secretly  done,  &c.,  but  all  was  tending 
to  an  appointed  end — ^the  temple.  The  building  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  master 
builder  before  it  had  material  existence.  So  with  God's  work.  A  Divine  purpose 
Is  controlling  all,  appointiDg  all ;  and  out  of  what  seems  confusion  and  contradic- 
tion He  will  bring  forth  *'the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.*'  Faithfully 
doing  each  one  what  lies  to  his  hand,  we  shall  all  find  that  what  we  have  done  has 
its  place  and  results ;  that  our  *'  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.'*  Forgotten  and 
obscure  workers  will  hav6  their  reward  from  Him  who  noticed  the  widow's  mite, 
and  cratefrdly  accepted  Mary's  offering.  We  shall  do  more  than  we  expect,  if  wi 
do  wnat  we  can. 

YI.  ThB  BUILDBBS  Of  God'S  HOUSB  FIND  THBIB  BBWABD  IN  THB  OLOBT  OF  THBIB 

God.  Describe  the  temple — complete  at  last — ^resounding  with  songs  of  praise, 
crowded  w^  worshippers,  overwhelmed  by  the  Divine  presence — and  use  it  as  a 
type  of  the  temple  not  made  with  hands,  where  the  redeemed  serve  God  day  and 
night  The  wish  of  God's  noblest  servant  is  that  God  may  be  glorified  whether  by 
life  or  by  death. 

Apphf  the  idea  of  eUent  ivorJnna  to  what  Ood  i$  doin^  in  each  Chrietia/n  heart 
by  the  discipline  of  life  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  felt  within,  but 
it  18  not  known  or  heard  without — A.  B. 

Ver.  28. — The  Mystery  of  the  Cherubim.  That  the  cherubim  were  symbolic 
no  one  denies.  They  are  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  that  their  meaning  has 
been  frequently  discussed.  Enumerate  some  of  the  opinions  held.  The  view  we 
accept  is  ^t  they  were  eymbolio  repreeentations  of  redeemed  hunumity.  They 
were  intended  to  inspire  men  with  hope  of  redemption,  from  the  day  when  the 
Lord  placed  them  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  till  the  vision  of  John  (Bev. 
xxL)  is  frdfiUed  in  the  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth,*'  wherein  the  cherubim  are  no 
longer  seen,  having  vanished  before  the  reality  they  symbolically  represented.  In 
the  cherubim  we  are  reminded  of  the  following — 
i    L  Tte  PBBFBOTiNo  OF  HUMANITY.    Somo  ob9curity  lingers  about  the  forms  of 
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these  beings.  They  are  introduced  in  Genesis  without  a  word  of  description ;  and 
in  Exodus  (zr7.  and  xxxvii.)  little  is  said  beyond  this,  that  they  had  *'  wings  and 
faces."  Turning  to  their  visionary  appearances — to  Esekiel  and  to  John — ^there  is 
variety  in  form.  But  whatever  latitude  tiiere  may  be  in  detaiJ,  the  leading  form 
was  always  that  of  a  man— e.g. ^  Ezekiel  says  (eh.  i.  5),  '*  they  had  the  likeness  of  a 
man.'*  With  this,  other  creature  forms  were  combined,  vis.,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and 
eagle.  These  were  selected  for  special  reasons.  They  belonged  to  the  noblest  king- 
dom, that  of  animal  life,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  was  vegetable  or  mineral 
They  were  amongst  the  highest  alter  man  in  tiie  nature  of  their  hfe ;  very  different, 
for  example,  from  sea-anemones,  fto.  They  had  loftier  attributes  than  those  of 
other  creatures;  greater  powers  or  wider  usefrilnees.  Hence,  combined  with  the 
image  of  man  to  form  the  cherubim,  they  suggested  the  addition  to  him  of  the 
powers  Uiey  specially  represented.  The  lion,  especially  to  the  Hebrews,  was  a  typo 
of  kingly  majesty  and  glorious  Birenath.  Give  quotations  from  Scripture.  The 
eagle,  with  its  keen  vision  and  swift  flight,  was  a  type  of  rapidity  of  uought  and 
movement  (Deut.  xzviiL  49 ;  Job  ix.  26 ;  iSrov.  xxiii  5).  The  ox,  used  in  plough- 
ing, harrowing,  carrying  home  the  sheaves,  and  treaduig  out  the  com,  represented 
patient  and  productive  aotidty.  In  tiie  cherubim  all  these  were  grafted  on 
man — an  ideal  combination,  to  show  that,  though  man  was  the  high^  oreatpre 
of  God  (he  alone  having  a  moral  and  a  rational  nature),  he  could  be,  and  would  be, 
ennobled  by  having  hereafter  the  powers  bestowed,  of  which  in  creature  life  these 
animals  were  rej^resentatives.  Show  the  Scripture  evidence  for  expecting  in 
heaven  the  fitoulties  for  knowing,  for  serving,  fw  enjoying,  which  we  have  not 
here. 

II.  Tbe  fuXiNBSS  of  ufb.  In  Esekiel  and  Bev^tion  the  cherubim  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  ^'  the  living  ones"  {ommanHa^  {*«).  This  expression  is  obscured 
in  our  tnuislation  by  the  unhappy  rendering  "beasts"  (Bev.  iv.  6),  Ac.  The 
expression  denotes  life  in  its  highest  and  most  active  form.  In  harmony  with 
this,  Ezekiel  speaks  of  their  "  running  and  returning."  John  says,  "  they  rest  not 
day  nor  night."  Though  the  cherubim  in  the  temple  and  tabernacle  were  of 
necessity  stationary,  the  same  idea  was  there  expressed  by  the  outspread  wings.  The 
cherubim  pointed  on  to  the  plenitude  of  life,  Divine  and  spiritual,  over  which  weari- 
ness should  have  no  power,  and  towards  which  death  would  never  approach. 
"  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,**  Ac.  **  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  me,  and 
that  th^might  have  it  more  abundantly,"  ^. 

III.  Thb  DWBLLiNa  WITH  GoD.  The  cherubim  were  always  associated  with  the 
Divine  Presence.  After  man  was  driven  from  Eden,  the  cherubim  was  placed 
there  to  occupy  the  place  he  had  forfeited ;  where  life  was  frill,  and  where  holiness 
was  a  necessity.  When  the  tabernacle  was  constructed,  all  the  inner  curtains 
were  inwoven  with  cherubic  figures,  and  images  of  cherubim  appeared  on  the 
sacred  ark,  which  was  the  throne  of  Jehovah.  This  was  repeated  in  the  temple,  as 
the  passage  before  us  shows ;  for  the  magnificent  dierubim,  each  ten  cubits  high, 
were  stationed  in  the  *'  oracle,'*  the  place  wh^re  the  Shechhiah  proclaimed  God*s 
presence.  We  must  add,  therefore,  to  the  ideas  we  have  dwelt  on — this  thought, 
that  the  life  represented  was  life  essentially  connected  with  Qod  Himself.  Not 
only  will  the  life  of  the  friture  be  frdl,  but  it  will  be  holy.  Holiness  will  be  its 
essence.  "  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.*'  **  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord."    "  Neither  shall  there  enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth,**  &c. 

lY.  Tbe  buss  of  thb  futxtbe.  A  carefrd  reading  of  Genesis  iii.  24  shows  that 
the  *'  sword'*  and  the  *' cherubim**  were  not  only  distinct,  but  had  different  functione. 
The  eword  "  kept**  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  so  that  it  was  more  accessible  to  fallen 
man.  It  was  a  symbol  of  repulsion  and  alarm.  The  cherubim  **  kept'*  the  garden 
in  a  different  sense.  They  did  not  defend  it  agahist  man,  but  occupied  it  for  man, 
and  therefore  gave  to  those  who  were  shut  out  the  hope  of  that  which  the  promise 
of  Jehovah  had  already  announced.  The  presence  of  the  dierubim  said  to  fallen 
man :  '*  This  region  of  life  is  not  destroyed,  it  is  not  given  over  to  other  creatures, 
but  it  is  occupied  and  kept  provisionally  for  you  by  a  beinff  in  whom  your  nature 
predominates;  and  hereutery  yon  yourself  changed,  enri^ed  with  new  powers, 
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restored  by  redemptive  love  to  holiness,  shall  share  Paradise  regained."  The 
means  of  Realizing  this  became  more  clear  as  the  ages  rolled  by.  The  hope  that 
ideal  hamanify  would  inherit  bliss  did  not  die  out,  but  the  method  of  its  fulnlment 
was  unfolded  m  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Not  only  did  the  cherubim  in  tiie  oracle 
witness,  as  the  cherubim  in  Eden  had  done,  but  once  a  vear  the  high  priest, 
as  the  representative  of  the  people,  went  in,  and  stood  with  the  cherubim  m  the 
presence  of  Jehovah.  He  entered  not  "  without  blood«"  but  after  atonement  had 
been  made  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Apply  this  to  the  truth  revealed  in  the 
EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews.  Show  how  Christ,  who  has  atoned  for  the  world's  sin, 
has  entered  as  our  High  Priest  into  the  holiest  of  all^  and  how  He  has  opened  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  No  wonder  that  m  the  Bevelation  "  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  *'  is  depicted  as  being  the  object  of  heaven's  piaise ;  tiie  link  between 
man's  guilt  and  God  s  mercy. 

[For  justification  of  this  use  of  the  cherubim,  see  Fairbaim's  **  l^ypdogy  ol 
Beripture.'*]— A.  B. 

Yer.  2. — ^The  temple  is  described  as  "  tha  houte  which  King  Solomon  huili  for 
the  Lord.**  Gniis  idea  of  consecration  ran  through  the  whole  plan  ol  the  building. 
Without  having  recourse  to  a  minute  and  fanciral  symbolism,  we  see  clearly  that 
everything  is  so  disposed  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  holiness  of  God.  lir  thb 
GBKTBB  IS  THB  ALTAB  OF  8A0BIFICB.  The  holy  of  holies,  hidden  from  gaze  by  its 
impenetrable  veil,  strikes  with  awe  the  man  of  unclean  heart  and  lips,  who  hears 
the  seraphim  cry  from  beneath  their  shadowing  wings,  "  Holy,  holy,  hohr,  Lord 
God  Almighty  I"  (Isa.  vL  8.)  The  temple  of  holiness  is  not  the  temple  of  nature 
of  edossal  proportions,  as  in  the  East,  nor  is  it  the  temple  of  esthetic  beauty,  as  in 
Greece.  It  is  the  dwelling  place  of  Him  who  is  invisible,  and  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  evil  (Hab.  i.  18.)  Hence  its  peculiar  character.  It  answers  thus 
to  the  true  condition  of  rehgions  art,  which  never  sacrifices  the  idea  and  sense 
of  the  Divine  to  mere  form,  but  makes  the  form  instinct  with  the  Divine  idea. 
Let  us  freely  recognize  the  claims  of  religious  art.  The  extreme  Puritanism 
which  thinks  it  honours  God  by  a  eontemptuoos  disregard  of  the  »sthetio,  is 
*scarcelv  less  mistaken  than  the  idolatrous  materialism  which  makes  beauty  ol 
farm  the  primary  consideration.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that  God  made  tiie  eartii 
so  fair,  the  sky  so  glorious ;  and  it  was  under  Divine  inspiration  that  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  was  reared  in  such  magnificence  and  majesty  as  to  strike  all 
beholders.  Only  let  us  never  forget  to  seek  the  Divine  idea  beneath  the  beauty  ol 
the  lorm.  When  we  admire  merely  the  beautiful,  whether  in  a  temple,  as  did  the 
disciples,  or  in  the  great  world  of  nature,  the  warning  words  of  Christ  fiedl  upon 
upon  our  ear :  "  As  for  these  things  which  ye  behold,  the  days  will  come  in  the 
wnich  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  *'  (Luke  xxi.  6).  "  Tous  le$ 
eieum  ei  leur  aplendeur  ne  valent  j^oi  le  soupir  d*un  seul  cawr/*  Love  is  the 
crowning  beau^.  It  is  like  the  precious  vase  of  ointment  which  Mary  of  Bethany 
broke  over  tiie  feet  of  Christ.  Beau^  is  the  fit  associate  of  worship,  so  long  as  it 
is  kept  subordinate,  and  does  not  mstract  our  minds  from  the  higher  spiritual 
realities  of  which  it  is  but  symbolic.  Let  us  seek  in  the  temple  of  nature  the 
high  and  holy  God,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  "  the  invisible  things  of  Him  are 
clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  niade"  (Bom.  L  19).  Let  us  recognize  His  presence  beneath  the  arches  ol  the 
medieval  eathedral,  among  the  memorials  of  a  worship  which  we  ourselves  have 
left  behind.  Let  us  seek  Him  in  the  great  monuments  of  Christian  art,  whether 
reared  by  poet,  musician,  painter,  or  sculptor.  Let  it  be  our  aim  to  glorify  Him 
in  the  forms  of  our  worship,  while  we  sedulously  guard  against  the  worship  of  the 
form,  which  is  sheer  idolatey.  Such  are  the  principles  of  Christian  lesthetios,  which 
are  one  branch  of  Clmstian  morals.  "  The  beautiful  is  the  glory  of^the  true,*'  savs 
Plata  When  one  comer  of  the  veil  which  hides  heaven  from  us  is  lifted,  the 
Divine  life  shines  forth  in  all  its  radiance  of  purity  and  beauty.— E.  de  P« 

Yenu  87,  8a~TAs  Qloriom  Borne  of  the  Lord,    In  comparison  with  other 
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Baered  shrines  of  antiquity  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  small  in  its  dimensions 
and  brief  in  the  time  of  its  bnilding.  Nor  will  the  mere  fact  of  its  material 
splendour  aooount  for  the  extraordinary  interest  with  which  it  has  ever  been 
regarded — an  interest  in  which  Jew,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  alike  partici- 
pate. The  place  it  occupied,  the  part  it  performed  in  the  religious  history 
of  the  world,  will  alone  account  for  this.  If  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  any 
pre-existing  model  as  suggesting  the  plan  of  its  structure,  it  is  to  As^nia  and 
not  to  Egypt,  as  some  have  thought,  that  we  should  look  for  such  a  type. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  has  a  deep  Divine  meaning  which  raises  it  aoove 
comparison  with  any  other  temple  that  the  hand  of  man  has  ever  reared.  Let 
us  look  on  it  now  as  the  ancient  S3rmbol  of  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  that 
feUowship  of  new-bom  souls  of  whom  St.  Peter  says,  '^  Ye  also  as  living  stones  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,*'  &c  (1  Peter  ii.  5).  Note  certain  points  of  special 
interest  in  tnis  analogy — those  features  of  the  temple  which  are  suggestive  of 
similar  features  in  the  spiritual  fabric  of  the  redeemed  Church. 

I.  Thb  fibmness  of  its  foundation.  The  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  the  site 
of  tiie  temple,  was  part  of  the  plateau  on  the  top  of  Mount  Moriah  (2  Chron.  iii  1). 
Solomon,  as  we  are  told  by  Josephus,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  area,  built  massive 
walls  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountain,  filling  in  the  spaces  with  earth ;  and 
the  foundations  of  these  walls  were  composed  of  huge  stones  bedded  and,  as  it 
were,  mortised  in  the  solid  rock.  How  forcibly  are  we  reminded  of  the  word  of 
Christ  to  Peter,  *'  U^n  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it'*  (Matt  xvi  18).  Whatever  the  bearing  of  this  word  on 
the  disciple  himself  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  him  apart  from  the 
grand  confession  he  has  just  made — '*  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
God.**  Peter  may  be  one  of  the  great  foundation  stones,  but  Christ  Himself  is  the 
solid,  primary,  unhewn  Book  on  which  the  fabric  rests.  Not  so  much  any  truth 
about  Him,  but  the  personal  ChrUt  in  the  grandeur  of  His  being,  the  integrity  of 
His  righteousness,  the  strength  and  fidelity  of  his  wondrous  love,  ia  the  Church's 
firm  foundation. 

IL  Thb  silsnt  process  of  its  struotubb.  ^  There  was  neither  hammer,  nor 
axe,  nor  anv  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building  (ver.  7).  This 
was  probably  in  obedience  to  the  prohibition  recorded  in  Exodus  xx.  26  and 
Deuteronomy  xxviL  5.  It  expressed  the  king's  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  work. 
The  tranquillity  of  the  scene  must  not  he  broken  by  the  dang  of  inhannonious 
sounds.  *'  Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  fabric  grew."  The  fact  is  suggestive. 
The  building  up  of  the  Church  of  €k)d  is  a  silent,  hidden  process.  Outward  visible 
agencies  must  be  emnloyed,  but  the  real  constructive  forces  are  out  of  sight  Truth 
works  secretiy  and  suentiy  in  the  souls  of  men.  '*  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation."  Noise  and  show  are  out  of  harmony  witii  the  sanctity  of  it 
Clamour  and  violence  only  hinder  the  work.  Let  us  not  mistake  a  restiess,  busy, 
fussy  seal  for  the  externalities  of  Church  life  for  true  spiritual  service.  This  is  often 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  real  edification.  The  best  machinery  works  with 
least  friction  and  noise.  The  quiet,  thoughtful  workers,  who  move  on  steadily  by 
the  inspiration  of  their  holy  purpose,  without  much  public  recognition,  may  after 
all  be  the  most  e£&cient  builders  of  the  temple  of  God. 

III.  Thb  vabiett  of  thb  aobncibs  bt  which  thb  wobx  was  donb.  Foreign 
power  was  enlisted  in  the  service— Hinun  and  his  artificers.  Cedars  from  Lebanon, 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  from  Ophir  and  Parvaim,  brass  *'  without 
weight"  from  the  foundries  of  Succoth  and  Zarethan — all  were  consecrated  to 
it.  So  also  with  the  spiritual  fabric.  The  resources  of  the  world  are  at  the 
command  of  Him  who  rears  it  **  AU  things  serve  His  might."  All  beings,  with 
all  their  faculties,  are  at  His  disposal  AU  streams  of  human  interest,  and  thought, 
and  roeech,  and  activity  may  be  made  tributary  to  the  great  river  of  His  purpose. 
Our  faith  rests  in  the  assurance  that  it  is  so— that  just  as  our  physical  life  is 
nourished  by  all  sorts  of  ministries,  near  and  remote,  so  the  kingdom  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  world  is  being  built  up  by  a  vast  variety  of  agencies  which  it 
is  beyond  our  power  to  trace.    All  human  afiEairs  are  but  as  the  scaffolding  within 
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-which  the  stractnre  of  God*8  great  house  is  slowly  rising  to  its  completion.  To 
this  stractnre  it  is  that  the  prophetic  word,  in  its  deepest  meaning,  may  be 
applied,  ''The  sons  of  strangers  shall  baild  up  thy  walls ^'  (Isa.  Ix.  10).  And  in 
its  final  consummation  shall  be  fulfilled  the  apocalyptic  picture,  '*  The  kings  of  the 
earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  it.    (Rev.  xzi.  22). 

lY.  Thb  minoleb  strength  and  beauty  of  the  fabbio.  The  blocks  of  stone 
were  lined  with  cedar  planks,  and  the  cedar  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold ;  the 
walls  covered  with  carved  *'cherubims  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers;"  the 
brazen  pillars  crowned  with  '*  liljr-work."  The  building  was  not  of  large  dimen- 
sions, but  wonderful  for  its  combination  of  solidity  and  adornment,  partaking  of 
the  firmness  of  the  rocky  mount  on  which  it  stood,  gUttering  in  the  sunUght,.the 
crowning  glory  of  the  royal  city.    How  much  more  truly  may  we  say  of  the 

Siritual  temple,  "  Strength  and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctuary."  There  is  no  strength 
:e  that  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  no  beauty  like  that  of  hofy  character : — 
strength  ^hawn  from  Chnst,  the  living  Foundation,  the  reflected  beauty  of  that 
purer  heaveii  which  is  the  eternal  home  of  God. 

y.  The  obderlt  abbanoement  of  its  pabts  and  appubtsnances.  The  temple 
was  firamed  apparently  after  the  model  of  the  tabernacle,  but  with  doubled  dimen- 
sions and  more  enduring  materials,  and  tJuU  was  *' after  the  pattern  shown  to 
Moses  in  the  mount  *' — all  regulated  with  regard  to  the  due  administration  of  the 
service  of  God.  Courts,  chambers,  galleries,  altars,  lavers,  utensils — all  consecrated 
to  some  sacred  use,  or  meant  to  enshrine  some  high  symbolic  meaning.  The 
gatiiering  up  of  a  complex  varie^  of  parts  in  one  grand  structural  unity.  Such 
is  the  ^Tuch — an  aggre^te  of  various  but  harmonious  and  mutually  helpftd 
parts.  "There are  diversities  of  gifts  and  administrations  and  operations,  but  the 
same  Spirit "  (1  Cor.  zii.  4).  "  All  the  building  fitly  framed  together,"  &c.  (Ephes. 
ii.  18).  ''The  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  suppHeth,*'  &c.  (Ephes.  iv.  16).  It  would  seem  necessair  that  the  social 
religious  life  should  assume  some  visible  organized  form ;  and  though  there  may 
be  no  such  form  or  forms  ecclesiastical  that  can  claim  to  have  the  stamp  of  distinct 
Divine  approval,  yet  all  are  Divine  so  far  as  thev  minister  to  the  general  edifica- 
tion and  preserve  "  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'*  They  each  and 
all  have  their  place  in  tiie  Divine  order,  if  they  help  to  fulfil  tiie  holy  uses,  and  to 
heighten  the  glory  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Lord. 

YI.  Its  subldcb  distinction  as  the  habitation  of  God  (see  vers.  12, 18,  &c.) 
This  was  but  the  repetition  of  a  more  ancient  promise  (Exod.  xxv.  8 ;  zxix.  45^. 
And  what  are  all  these  promises,  with  aU  the  marvellous  manifestations  that  veri- 
fied them,  but  typical  K>re8hadowing8  of  the  richer  grace  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Church  becomes  *' the  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit"?  "  The  Most  High 
dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ;*'  His  dwelling-place  is  the  fellowship  of 
redeemed  souls. — ^W« 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEBTn.    1—61. 

Solomon's  palaces  and  thb  pbbpabation 
or  THB  temple  vbssbls. — ^Tbe  first  twelve 
verses  of  this  chapter  constitute  a  break  in 
the  long  account  of  the  Temple,  its  fumi- 
tuxe  and  its  consecration.  The  historian 
having  described  the  Temple  buildings,  be- 
fore he  passes  on  to  speak  of  their  contents 
pauses  for  a  moment  to  record  a  few  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  building  of  the  suite  of 
palaces  which  next  occupied  Solomon's  at- 
tention.   The  LXX.,  possibly  following  an 


older  arrangement,  but  more  probably  (see 
next  note)  adopting  an  apparentiy  more 
logical  and  methodical  order,  relegates  this 
section  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Yer.  1.— But  Solomon  was  traOdlng  Ills 
own  house  thirteen  years  [There  is  no  con- 
trast implied  between  the  time  spent  upon 
the  temple  and  that  occupied  in  the  building 
of  the  palace,  as  the  word  "  but "  seems  to 
suggest.  The  dose  connexion  which  exists 
in  the  original  is  interrupted  by  the  division 
of  oluipters.  In  ch.  vi.  88  we  read,  **  So 
was  he  seven  years  in  building  it.*'  Gh.  vii.  1 
then  proceeds,  **And  he  was  building  his 
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own   house   tbirteen   yearff."     The  much 
longer  period  oconpied  in  the  erection  of  the 
royal  palace  is  easily  accounted  for.    In  the 
first  place,  the  buildings  were  much  larger, 
and  the  undertaking  altogether  was  a  much 
more  extensive  one  (ver.  2).    Then,  though 
seven  years  only  were  consumed   in  the 
actual  building  of  the  temple,  yet  prepara- 
tions for  the  work  had  been  made,  ooth  by 
David  and  Solomon,  for  a  long  time  before- 
hand.   Lastly,  a  qpiedal  force  of  labourers 
would  appear  to  have  been  employed  on  the 
temple,   while   it   is   probable   that  they 
wrought  at  the  palaces  in  greatly  diminished 
numbers.    Bo  that  the  longer  period  spent 
over  bis  own  house  does  not  argue  selfish- 
ness or  worldliness  on  Solomon*s  part    On 
the  contrary,  it  speaks  well  for  his  piety  that 
he  built  the  temple  first  and  u^ged  on  that 
sacred  work  wiUi  so  much  vigour.     The 
thirteen  years  date  from  the  completioh  of 
the  seven  years  of  oh.  vi.  88.    That  is  to 
say,  the  building  of  the  temple  and  palaee 
together  occupied  twenty  years,  as  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  ch.  ix.  10.     It  is  therefore 
one  of  Stanley's  reckless  statements  that 
the  palace  **  was  commenced  at  the  same 
time  as  the  temple,  but  not  finished  till 
eight  years  afterwards"],  and  he  flnlahad 
all  bl8  luraae.     [By  Solomon's  '*  house  "  we 
axe  not  to  understand  his  private  palace,  or 
residence  proper,  alone  (see  ver.  8),  but  a 
range  of  palaees,  more  or  less  connected, 
including  the  '*  house  of  the  forest  of  Le- 
banon" (ver   2),  **the  porch  of  pillars*' 
(ver.  6),  the  throne-room  or  judgment  hall 
(ver.  7),  his  own  house  and  the  house  of 
Pharaoh's   daughter   (ver.   8).      That   all 
these  are  comprehended  under  the  term 
•(  house  "  is  evident  from  ch.  ix.  1, 10,  15 ; 
X.  12,  where  Solomon's  buildinffs  are  always 
spoken  of  as  two,  vi£.,  "  the  house  of  the 
Lord  "  and  the  **  kins's  house." 

The  situation  of  mis  string  of  palaces  is 
by  no  means  certain.  Josephus  says  it  stood 
over  against  (or  opposite)  the  temple,  which 
is  hi^y  probable;  but  this  still  leaves  the 
question  of  site  open,  for  the  palace  would 
be  justly  described  aa  Svruefivt  Ivwv  yaM 
whether  it  stood  west  or  south  of  the 
panctuary.  Ewald  places  it  on  the  opposite 
ridge  of  Ophel,  t.e.,  on  the  south  prolonga- 
tion of  the  temple  mount;  while  Fergusson, 
Blihr,  <tc.,  looaie  it  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Zion,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tyropoean 
valley,  and  ovolooking  it  and  the  whole 
city  of  David.  Becent  explorations  seem  to 
favour  Ewald's  view.  See  **Becovery  of 
Jerusalem,"  pp.  819  sqq.,  and  **  Our  Work  in 
Palestine,"  p.  159  sqq.  "Wh^i  we  remem- 
ber that  the  very  site  of  Zion  is  disputed,  it 
will  not  surprise  the  reader  that  questions 
of  this  kind  should  bt  involved  in  uncer- 


tainty. And  when  it  is  farther  considered 
that  the  accumulated  d£hrit  of  Jerusalem 
at  one  point  reaches  a  depth  of  120  feet,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  what  obstacles 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  settlement.] 

Ver.  2.— He  built  also  [Heb.  and  he  built. 
The  A.  V.  rendering  almost  contradicts  the 
view  just  advanced,  viz.,  that  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon  was  part  of  **  all  the 
house"  (ver.  1)]  the  house  of  the  Ibrest  of 
Lebanon  [so  called,  not  because  it  was  a 
sunmier  residence  in  Lebanon,  as  some  have 
supposed,  nor  yet  merely  because  it  was 
bmlt  of  Lebanon  cedar,  but  because  it  dis- 
played a  perfect  thicket  or  forest  (1^  of 
cedar  pillarF] ;  the  len^rth  thereof  WM  one 
hundred  cubits  [the  temple  proper  was  60], 
and  the  breadth  thereof  fifty  enblts  [The 
temple  was  but  20.     It  does  not  follow  that 
this  spaoe  of  100  x  50  cubits  was  all  roofed 
in,  for  it  would  seem  as  if  the  house  was 
bmlt  round   a  courtyard.    Bawlinson  re- 
marks that  a  roof  of  75  feet  is  *'  much  greater 
thui  is  ever  found  in  Asffjrria."    But  it  isbv 
no  means  certain  that  there  was  any  such 
roof  here] ,  and  the  height  thereof  thirty 
cubltB  [the  same  as  the  temple] ,  upon  four 
Towa  of  cedar  pUlaia   [How  these  were 
disposed  of,  or  what  was  their  number,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.    Thenius  says  th^  were 
400,  but  this  is  pure  conjecture.    The  de- 
scription is  so  meagre  and  partial  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  form  a  oorrect  idea  of  the 
building.    The  remark  made  above  (ch.  vi 
Introd.  Note)  as  to  the  temple  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  the  palaces.    *'  There 
are  few  tasks  more  difficult  orpuzaUng  than 
the  attempt  to  restore  an  ancient  bmlding 
of  which  we  possess  nothing  but  two  verbid 
descriptions;  and  these  difficulties  are  very 
much  enhanced  when  one  account  is  written 
in  a  language  like  Hebrew,  the  sdentifio 
terms  in  which  are,  from  our  ignorance, 
capable  of  the  widest  latitude  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  other,  though  written  in  a 
language  of  which  we  have  a  more  definite 
knowledge,  was  composed  by  a  person  who 
could  never  have  seen  the  building  he  was 
describing  "  (Fergusson,  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  p.658)] , 
with  cedar  beami  [Hin'T^,  cut  or   hevm 
beams^   upon  the  pillan^.     [This  paUce, 
accordmg  to  Fergusson,  was  '*the   great 
hall  of  state  and  audience  "  and  the  princi- 
pal building  of  the  range.    But  if  it  was 
this,  which  is  very  doubtful,  for  the  throne 
was  in  the  hall  of  judgment  (ch.  v.  7),  it 
would  seem  to  have  served  otner  purpoeea 
besides  that  of  an  andience-cluunber.  Among 
other  things,  it  was  certainly  an  armoury 
(ch.  X.  17.    Cf.  Isa.  xxii.  8).    The  Arab. 
Vers,  calls  it  **the  house  of  his  arms.** 
Possibly  it  was  also  the  residence  of  th« 
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bodyguard  (ct  xiv.  28  with  x.  17).  Bahr 
observes  that  the  arrangement  of  the  palaces 
accords  with  Uie  Jewish  conceptions  of  the 
kingly  office.  The  first,  the  armomy,  re- 
presents him  in  his  militant  character  (1 
Sam.  ym.  20),  the  second  in  his  jndidal 
function  (1  Sun.  TiiL  6,  6 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  4 ; 
1  Kings  iii.  9),  while  the  third  shows  him  in 
his  private  capacity.] 

Ver.  8.— And  it  wai  covered  [or  roofed] 
wtth  cedar  abore  [cf.  vi.  9, 15]  upon  the 
bcami  [niS^y  lit,  rtbf,  the  word  nsed  in 
eh.  vi.  6  of  the  tide  ehamben^  and  in  vL  84 
(in  the  masculine)  of  the  l£ave$  of  the  doors] , 
that  lay  on  forty-ftre  pUlan,  fifteen  In  a 
row.     [Bawlinson,  oL  are  mnch  exercised  to 
reconcik  this  statement  with  that  of  ver.  2, 
which  speaks  of  fcur  rows,    But  the  ex- 
planation  is  very  simple,  viz.,  that  the 
**  forty-five,  fifteen  in  a  row  **  does  not  refer 
to  the  pillars  bnt  to  Uie  side  chambers  or 
compartments  (A.  V.,  "  beams  **).    The  de- 
Bchption  is  so  very  loose  and  general  that 
positive  statements  are  out  of  place,  but  the 
meaning  certainly  appears  to  be  this,  that 
there  was  a  roofing  of  cedar  over  the  side 
chamhert  (which  rested  upon   the   pillars 
mentioned  in  ver.  2)  foTty-five  in  number, 
fifteen  in  a  row.    It  is  true  Uie  Masoretic 
punctuation  is  against  this  view.    It  is  also 
clear  that  the  LXX.  understood  the  numbers 
forty-five  and  fifteen  to  refer  to  the  pillars, 
for  they  have  essayed  to  cut  the  knot  by 
reading  three  rows  instead  of  **four  rows," 
in  ver.  2.  Similarly  the  Arab,  in  ver.  8  reads 
tixty  instead  of  forty-five ;  obviously  another 
desperate  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
a  corruption  of  the  text.    But  the  solution 
suggested  above  Is  so  simple  and  natural 
that  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  adopting  it. 
Bahr  says  positively  that  forty-five  pillars 
could  not  have  supported  a  structure  100 
cubits  by  60  cubits,  **  nor  could  the  building 
have  been  named  *  forest  of  Lebanon '  from 
forty-five  scattered  pillars.**  It  would  follow, 
hence,  that  there  were  side  chambers  only 
on  three  sides  of  the  building,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  temple.    And  if  (as  has  been 
inferred  from   vers.  4, 5)  a  three-storied 
structure  is  here  described;  if,  that  is  to 
say,  the  forty-five  chambers  were  divided 
fifteen  to  a  tier  or  story,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  they  would  be  distributed  six  to 
each  long  side  and  three  to  the  rear  (Bahr). 
This  arrangement — a  court  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  and  galleries — is  still  found  in 
the  East;  as  all  travellers  know.    And  in 
its  favour  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  such  as 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  plan  of  the 
temple.    The  ground-plan  is  the  same,  with 
this  difference,  that  a  courtyard  occupies  the 
place  of  the  tcanple  proper.] 


Ver.  4.-.And  there  were  windows  [D^i^^ 
same  word  as  in  ch.  vi.  4,  t.^.,  beams  or 
lattices.  Eeil  understands,  beam  layer$;  and 
Bahr,  iibergelegU  Balken,  The  £XX.  has 
irKtvputv]  In  three  rows  [or  tiers.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  there  is  a  possible  reference 
to  three  stories  formed  by  the  three  rows 
of  beams] ,  and  light  [lit.,  outlook.  Hinp 
probably  means  a  wide  outlook.  LXX. 
Xkipa,  atpeetuif  protpectiu]  mm  against 
light  In  three  ranks  [Heb.  three  times. 
The  meaning  is  that  the  side  chambers 
were  so  built  and  arranged  that  the  rooms 
had  their  windows  exactly  vis-hMs  in 
each  of  the  three  stories.  Josephus  eiL' 
plains,  OupM/iaairptyXv^Cy  windows  in  three 
divisions^  but  this  is  no  explanation  of 
the  words  **  light  against  light,*'  Ae.  Fer- 
gusson  understands  the  three  outlooks  to 
mean,  first,  the  clerestory  windows  (that 
there  wasa  clerestory  he  infers  from  Josephus 
(Ant.,  vii.  5.  2),  who  describes  this  palace  as 
'*  in  tiie  Corinthian  manner,"  which  cannot 
mean,  he  says,  **  the  Corinthian  order,  which 
was  not  then  invented,  but  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Corinthian  oecus,  which  was  a  hall  with 
a  clerestory  '*) ;  (2)  a  range  of  openings 
under  the  cornice  of  the  walls ;  and  (8)  a 
range  of  open  doorways.  But  all  this  is 
conjecture. 

Yer.  6.— And  all  the  doors  and  posts 
[For  nhl^  posts,  Thenius  would  read  niTijIlp 
outlooks,  after  ver.  4,  which  seems  a  natural 
emendation,  especially  as  the  LXX.  has 
Xfipat,  We  should  then  get  the  sense  of 
**  doors  and  windows  "]  were  square  of  beaoL 
[The  word  translated  **  windows  "  in  ver.  4; 
the  proper  rendering  is  beam,  and  the  mean- 
ing apparently  Is  that  all  these  openings 
were  square  in  shape.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  height  of  the  rooms,  and  as  the 
commentators  are  not  agreed  whether  there 
was  one  story  or  three,  that  can  obriously 
be  only  matter  of  conjecture.  Bawlinson, 
who  thinks  of  but  one  hall,  with  three  rows 
of  windows,  supposes,  after  Houbigant,  Uiat 
one  row  was  placed  in  a  wall  which  ran 
down  the  middle  of  the  apartment.  Such  an 
arrangement,  he  observes,  was  found  by 
Layard  at  Nimrud.] 

Yer.  6.— And  he  made  a  pordi  of  pillars 
[Heb.  the  poreh  of  pillars.  This  was  no 
doubt  a  covered  colonnade,  i.e, ,  it  had  a  roof 
but  no  sides.  The  pillars  were  its  only  walls. 
But  here  the  question  presents  itself.  Was 
this  poroh  the  vestibule  of  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,  just  described  ?  From 
the  correspondence  between  its  width  and 
that  of  this  palace,  Bawlinson  infers  that  it 
was  (cf.  ch.  vi.  2,  8).  B&hr  believes  it  to 
have  been  the  porch  or  entrance  to  Uie  hsJl 
of  judgment  mentioned  in  the  next  verso, 
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while  Fei^Bson  again  assigns  it  an  inde- 
pendent position,  separate  from  either.  The 
term  porch  (D^^K),  the  meaning  of  which  is 
surely  determined  by  its  use  in  oh.  vi.,  almost 
implies  that  it  most  have  served  as  the 
entrance  or  yestibnle  to  some  building. 
But  the  size,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  itsdf 
a  porch  (see  below),  favour  the  idea  that  it 
was  an  independent  structure,  though  Baw- 
linson  shows  that  '*  most  of  the  Persepolitan 

e arches  had  small  pillared  chambers  at  some 
ttle  distance  in  front  of  them,**  and  refers 
to  the  Egyptian  profylaea.     Eeil  argues 
that  this  pillar  hall,  as  he  calls  it,  stood 
between  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
and  the  judgment  halL    Bahr;  as  remarked 
above,  sees  in  it  the  anterior  part  of  the 
judgment  hall,  which  latter,  he  adds,  bore 
to  it  the  same  relation  that  the  oracle  did  to 
the  temple-house.    He  observes  that  as  the 
ark  was  in  the  oracle,  so  the  throne  (oh.  x. 
18)  found  a  place  in  the  hall  of  judgment. 
This  structure,  therefore,  with  its  porch, 
mentioned  presently,  would  reproduce  the 
main  features  of  me  temple  arrangement. 
We  see,  consequently,  that  both  the  house 
of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  and  the  porch  of 
pillars  followed  in  their  outline  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  temple.    Nor  is  this  at  all  sur- 
prising, considering  that  all  these  edifices 
probably  had  the  same  architect  or  designer] ; 
tlie  length  thereof  was  flf^  oahits  [the 
length,  t.s.,  according  to  the  view  last  ad- 
vanced of  the  two  divisions  of  the  building, 
viz.,  the  porch  of  pillars  and  the  porch  of 
judgment.    But  the  correspondence  of  the 
length  (or  width— the  same  word  is  used  of 
the  width  of  the  Un^le  porch  oh.  vL  8)  of 
this  porch  with  the  width  of  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon  is,  to  say  the  least, 
remarkable,  and  suggests  that  after  aU  it 
may  have  been  the  porch  of  that  building. 
If  BO,  the  resemblance  to  the  temple  would 
be  still  more  striking],  and  the  lireaAth 
[depth?]  thereof  thirty  oaUts:  and  the 
porth  [Heb.  a  porch]  was  tMfiure  them  [ue,, 
the  pillars.    The  words  can  onlv  mean  that 
a  smaller  porch  stood  before  the  porch  of 
pillars,  or  colonnade] :  and  the  other  [omitj] 
pillan  [i.e.,  the  pillars  of  the  minor  vesti- 
bule or  fore  porch]  and  the  thiek  beam  [Heb. 
threihold]  were  toeftire  them.     [The  broad 
threshold,  approached  by   steps,  and  the 
pillars  which  it  supported,  together  with  the 
roof  which  covered  them,  formed  the  front 
part  and  approach  to  the  larger  porch  or 
colonnade.] 

Yer.  7.— Then  he  made  ft  pordi  [or  the 
porch]  for  the  throne  where  he  might  Judge 
[{.«.,  it  was  at  once  audience-chamber 
(throne-room,  oh.  z.  18)  and  court  of  justice] , 
even  the  pordi  of  Judgment  [Stanley  re- 


marks that  this  **  porch,  or  gate  of  justice, 
still  kept  alive    the   likeness  of   the   old 
patriarcnal  custom  of  sitting  in  judgment  at 
the  gate.*'    He  then  refers  to  the  **  gate  of 
justice'*  at  Granada   and  the    '*  Sublime 
Porte  '*  at  Constantinople.    It  is,  perhaps, 
not  quite  so  certain  that  "  this  porch  was 
the  gem  and  centre  of  the  whole  empire,**  or 
that  because  it  was  so  much  thou^t  of  a 
similar  but  smaller  poroh  was  erected  for 
the  queen  (ver.  8)  (**  Jewish  Ch.,**  ii.  p.  195)] : 
and  it  was  oovered  with  cedar  firom  one 
Bide  of  the  floor  to  the  other.  [Heb./rom 
the  floor  to  the  floor,  as  marg.  Oesenius  underw 
stands  these  words  to  mean,  **from  one 
floor  to  the  other,**  t.«.,  to  the  cieling  (the 
floor  of  the  other  story);  in  other  words, 
the  walls  from  bottom  to  top.    So  the  Yulg., 
a  pavimento  usque  ad  summitatem,  and  Syr., 
a  fundawiento  ad  eoelum  ejut  utque,  which 
have  led  Thenius  to   suggest  the  reading 
nillp.    1P    (unto  the    beams)  instead  of 
TQ'J^n  n^.    Eeil  thinks  the  cieling  served 
as  the  floor  of  an  upper  story,  built  over 
the  porch    of    judgment,    but,    as   Bahr 
observes,  no  such  upper  stoiyis  even  hinted 
at  elsewhere.    It  seems  to  me  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  A.  V.  rendering  is  to  be  retained, 
Uie  meaning  being  that  the  whole  space, 
both  of  wall  and  cieling,  from  one  side  of 
the  floor  to  the  oppobite  side,  was  oovered 
with  cedar.] 

Ver.  8.— And  his  honse  where  he  dwelt 
[t.e.,  his  private  residence.  Not  to  be 
identified  with  the  •*  house  **  of  ver.  1.  The 
term  is  here  expressly  restricted  to  his 
dwelling-house.  There  it  as  clearly  includes 
aU  the  several  palacesjl  had  [or  was.  The 
'*  court**  is  apparently  m  apposition  to  **  his 
house.**  The  words  in  italics,  here  as  else- 
where, merely  darken  the  sense]  another 
[Heb.  the  hinderl  court  within  [For  the 
use  of  ^  n^9Q  B  within,  compare  ch.  vL 
16 ;  Num.  xviii.  7,  and  see  Gesen.,  Thesaur. 
L  193]  the  por^  whitih  was  of  the  like 
work  [t.<.,  the  vralls  were  covered  with 
cedar.  The  reference  is  clearly  to  materials, 
adornment,  <fec.,  not  to  size].  Solomon 
made  also  an  house  for  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
whom  he  had  taken  to  wife  [Heb.  he  made 
also  a  house  for  .  .  .  whom  Solomon  had 
taken,  i.e.,  married] ,  like  unto  this  pordh. 
[This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  private 
residence  of  the  queen,  not  the  harem 
where  all  the  wives  and  concubines  (oh.  xi. 
8)  were  collected.  It  was  evidently  distinct 
from  and  behind  the  residence  of  the  king, 
an  arrangement  which  still  prevails  in 
Eastern  palaces.] 

Ver.  9.— AU  theM  [<.«.,  buildings, palaces] 
were  of  ooetly  [or  precious ;  of .  ch.  v.  81 
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and  yen.  10,  11]  stones,  acoordlng  to  tbo 
measures  of  bewed  sUmes  [lit.,  of  fouaring 
or  hawing,  same  word  in  ohs.  ▼.  81  (ELeb.),  vi. 
36,andl8a.ix.9,Ae.  All  the  stones  in  these 
eeveral  bnildings  were  shaped  to  oertain 
specified  dimenstons] ,  sawed  with  saws 
rn}  is  obTioosly  an  onomatopoetie  word, 
like  oar  «ai(7.  Qesentns  cites  vaipM,  ^aro,  Ae. 
The  Egyptians,  whose  saws  were  apparently 
all  single-handed,  do  not  seem  to  have 
applied  this  instrament  to  stone,  but  part 
of  a  double-handed  saw  was  found  at  Nlm- 
md  (Layard,  p.  195,  and  Diet.  Bib.,  art. 
•<  Saw  ").  That  saws  were  in  common  use 
and  were  made  of  iron  is  implied  in  2  Sam. 
xii.  81] ,  within  and  without  [It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  meaning  is  that  the  two 
surfaces  exposed  to  view,  one  within  and  the 
other  without,  the  building  were  shsped 
with  saws,  or  that  the  inner  and  hidden 
surface  of  the  stone  was  thus  smoothed  as 
well  as  the  exposed  parts] ,  even  tram  the 
ftmndaftkm  unto  the  coping  [or  corbels.  It 
is  generally  agreed  (Oesen.,  Eeil,  B&hr)  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  **  projecting  stones 
on  which  the  beams  rest,"  though  Thenius 
would  understand  bcUtlementt  (I>eut.  xxii.  8) 
to  be  intended.  But  for  these  a  different 
word  is  always  used,  and  the  LXX.  yelao^ 
signifies  the  projection  of  the  roof,  not  an 
erection  upon  it] ,  and  so  on  the  outside 
toward  the  great  court  [i.e.,  the  pavement 
of  the  court  was  of  sawed  stones  (see  ver.  12).  ] 
Ver.  10.— And  the  foundation  was  of 
oostly  stooei,  even  great  stones  [Biihr  says, 
«'  Even  the  foundations  which  from  without 
were  not  seen,  were  composed  of  these  great 
stones.*'  But  the  meamng  evidently  is  that 
the  foundation  stones  were  larger  than  those 
reared  upon  them],  stones  of  ten  ouhitB 
[{.«.,  ten  cubits  long,  and  of  proportionate 
width,  Ao,] ,  and  stones  of  eight  ouhitB  [The 
foundations  of  the  palaces,  consequently, 
were  much  less  than  those  of  the  temple 
platform,  some  of  which  would  measure 
16  cubits.    See  note  on  ch.  v.  17.] 

Ver.  11.— And  above  [i.e.,  upon  the 
foundation  stones  just  described]  were 
oostly  stones,  after  the  measures  of  hewed 
stones  [It  is  implied  here  that  the  stones  of 
the  Buperstmcture  were  less  than  those  of 
the  foundation.  It  is  also  implied  that  the 
former  were  more  carefully  smoothed  and 
faced  than  the  latter]  and  cedars.  [Heb. 
€edar,} 

Ver.  12.— And  the  grvat  court  round 
about  [The  palace,  again  like  the  temple, 
had  two  courts.  The  lesser  is  referred  to 
in  ver.  8,  and  was  enclosed  among  the 
buildings.  The  great  court  probably  sur- 
rounded the  entire  structure]  was  [enclosed 
by  a  wall]  with  three  rows  of  hewed 
stoBM,  and  a  row  of  oedar  beams  [The 


latter  formed  the  coping.  The  wall  of  the 
court  of  the  palace  thus  resembled  that  of 
the  temple.  See  on  ch.  vi.  36.  In  all 
these  coincidences  we  have  tokens  of  the 
same  designing  hand] ,  both  for  the  inner 
court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  [This  sudden 
digression  from  the  court  of  the  palace  to 
the  temple  is  suspicious,  and  suggests  either 
a  mistranslation  or  corruption  of  the  text. 
The  historian  evidently  meant  to  say  tiiat 
the  wall  of  the  court,  in  its  three  rows  of 
stones  and  its  oedar  coping,  re$embUd  the 
inner  court  of  the  temple;  and,  according 
to  some  grammarians  (Gesen.,  Ewald),  this 
meaning  may  well  be  conveyed  by  the  text 
as  it  stands,  1  in  Hebrew  serving  sometimes 
to  institute  a  comparison  (Prov.  xxv.  8, 12, 
20  ;  xxvi.  14,  Ac.)  "  As  in  the  court,"  Ac. 
But  the  instances  just  cited,  being  proverbs  or 
apophthegms,  are  not  strictly  psrallel  with 
our  text.  It  seems  better,  on  the  whole, 
however,  to  retain  the  text  in  this  sense  than 
to  replace  1  by  3,  reading  IVn?^  or  IVns 
for  IVn^l.  IVnna  (Horsley)  is  quite  inad- 
missible,  as  the  constr.  case  never  has  the 
art.] ,  and  for  the  pordi  of  the  house.  [It 
is  iJmost  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
porch  of  juagment  (ver.  7)  or  the  porch  of 
the  temple  is  here  meant.  The  immediate 
context  favours  the  latter.  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  court  or  enclosing 
wall  other  than  the  inner  court.  Rawlinson 
decides  for  the  porch  of  judgment,  "which," 
he  says,  *'  haa  a  planking  of  cedar  over 
the  stone  pavement  '*  (ver.  7).  But  ver.  7 
(where  see  note)  rather  excludes  than  in- 
cludes the  pavement.  The  reference  is 
probably  to  the  "  court  within  the  porch,** 
mentioned  in  ver.  8.] 

After  this  brief  account  of  the  royal 
palaces,  the  author  proceeds  to  mention  the 
vessels,  Ac.,  used  in  the  temple  service,  pre- 
facing his  description  by  a  few  words  re- 
specting  the  great  Tyrian  artist,  by  whom 
they  were  for  the  most  part  cast,  and  pos- 
sibly designed  also. 

Yer.  18.— And  king  Seiomon  sent  [rather, 
had  $ent  (2  Chron.  ii.  18)]  and  fetched  Hiram 
out  of  Tyre.  [This  is  our  historian's  brief 
version  of  the  transaction  which  is  recorded 
in  2  Chron.  ii.  7—14.  He  has  not  men- 
tioned before  (ch.  v.  6)  Solomon's  request 
for  a  master-builder.  Hiram,  like  his 
namesake  the  king,  is  elsewhere  (2  Chron. 
ii.  18 ;  iv.  11, 16)  called  Huram  or  Hirom 
(yer.  40).  See  note  on  ch.  v.  1.  In  the 
first  of  these  passages  the  king  calls  him 
<*  Huram  my  father  '*  (see  note  there)  ;  in 
the  last  he  is  designated  "Huram  his 
father."  The  title  "Ab"  (cf.  Gen.  xlv.  8, 
41»  48;  2  Kings  ii.  12;  y.  13;  vi.21;  oL 
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Tiii.  9)  shows  the  high  esteem  m  which  he 
was  held.  It  can  hardly  be,  as  some  have 
supposed,  a  proper  name.  It  may  signify 
**  counsellor,"  or  master,  <.e.,  master-bnUder. 
The  Tyrians  evidentiy  regarded  him  with 
some  pride.] 

Yer.  14.— He  was  a  widows  ton  of  the 
tribe  of  NaphiaU  [In  2  Chron.  ii.  14  he  is 
described  as  the  *'  son  of  a  woman  of  the 
daughters  of  Dan,**  The  discrepancy  is 
only  apparent.  For  in  the  first  place  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  by 
Dan  the  tribe  of  that  name.  It  may  well 
refer  to  the  town,  formerly  Leshem  (Josh, 
xix.  47),  or  Laish  (Jndg.  zviii.  7,  27),  colo- 
nised oy  the  Danites,  and  thenceforward 
bearing  their  name  (ver.  29),  which  was 
situated  within  the  borders  of  Kaphtali. 
If,  howerer,  it  is  preferred  to  see  m  the 
**  daughters  of  Dan  ^'  a  tribal  reference,  we 
may  suppose  (with  Keil,  al.)  that  the  woman 
was  originally  a  Danite,  but  became,  through 
her  first  husband,  **  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
talL'*  Bat  the  first  explanation  is  the  more 
simple  and  obvious] ,  uid  his  father  was  a 
Biaa  of  Tyre  [».«.,  Hiram  was  the*  son  (not 
stepson,  or  adopted  son,  as  the  Babbins)  of 
a  mixed  marriage.  In  earlier  times  Laish 
had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  Zido- 
nians  (Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  is  nowhere  stated 
that  tne  inhabitants  were  of  PhoBnioian 
extraction ;  nor  can  it  be  justly  inferred 
from  this  passa^] ,  a  wonrar  In  bnuw  [or 
capper.  Brass  is  a  eompound  of  copper 
and  sine ;  but  H^^  originally  and  strictly 

signifies  a  pure  metal  (Deut.  Tiii.  9 ;  xxxiii 
25,  Ac. ;  Job  xxviii.  2).  There  were  copper 
mines  in  Palestine,  and  the  art  of  working 
this  metal  was  known  at  a  Tory  remote 
period  ((3en.  iv.  22,  Heb.,  and  see  Wilkin- 
Bon*s  "Ancient  Egypt,"  roL  iii  p.  249; 
and  De  Bougemont,  *'  Age  du  Bronse,*'  p. 
180).  In  later  times  the  word  sometimes 
denoted  brass  (x«^Wt  »'  copper-bronze 
(a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin).  Gf.  Jer. 
vi.  28.  From  2  Chron.  ii.  14  we  learn  that 
Hiram  was  **  skilful  to  work  in  gold  and  in 
silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in  skme,  and  in 
timbcor,"  &o.  From  the  mention  of  brass 
only  in  this  passage,  and  in  ver.  45,  it  has 
been  somewhat  hastily  concluded  that  "  the 
work  that  he  personally  did  for  Solomon  " 
was  "limited  to  works  in  brass"  (Bawlin- 
son).  It  is,  perhaps,  safer  to  say  that  brass 
only  is  mentioned  here,  because  the  follow- 
ing section  treats  exclusively  of  the  brazen 
ornaments,  ^to.,  of  the  sanctuary  (Eeil). 
It  would  almost  seem,  however  (see  note  on 
ver.  48),  as  if  he  was  not  employed  to  make 
the  vessels  of  gold.  Nor  does  this  suppo- 
sition really  contradict  the  statement  made 
bdow,  viz.,  that  he  wrought  all  Solomon's 


work}  :  and  he  was  filled  with  wisdom,  and 
undemanding,  and  cunning:  [or  knowledge, 
as  the  same  word  is  rendered  Exod.  xxxL  8, 
where  similar  language  is  used  of  BezaleeL 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  words 
"  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Ck>d,**  used  of  the 
Hebrew,  are  not  applied  to  the  Tynan 
workman]  to  work  all  wortB  In  brass.  And 
he  came  to  king  Sdemon  [probably  with  a 
oonsiderable  number  of  assistants],  and 
wnniglit  all  his  work. 

Yer.  15.— FoirlMoasttwopmanofbraM 
[The  process  of  casting,  as  practised  by  the 
ancients,  receives  considerable  illustration 
from  the  paintings  of  Thebes  (see  WUkinson, 
"Anc. EQi)t."u. pp.  234, 256;  Kitto, "DaUy 
Bib.  nius."  Sol.  and  Kings,  pp.  72,  73)] ,  of 
eighteen  cobltB  high  apieoe  [Heb.  eighteen 
cubits  wot  the  height  of  the  one  column. 
This  was  the  height  of  the  shaft  (cf.  2  Kings 
XXV.  17 ;  Jer.  Iii.  21).  To  this  must  be  added 
thecapital  (vers.  16, 19),  which  measured  five 
(or,  according  to  some,  nine)  cubits,  and  prob- 
ably the  pedestal.  The  pillars  were  hollow, 
the  metal  being  four  finger  breadths  thick 
(Jer.  liL  21).  In  2  Chron.  iii  15  the  height 
IS  given  as  thirty-five  cubits — a  discrepancy 
which  has  been  variously  explained.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers  {e.g,,  Abravanel, 
Movers,  Wordsworth),  this  represents  the 
total  length  of  the  two  pillars  (each  pillar 
consequently  bdng  17}  cubits) — an  idea 
which,  perhaps,  finds  some  slight  support 
in  the  word  employed  ^Qi<  length.  Here  it 
is  ntp^p  height.  By  oUiers  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  total  height  of  base,  column, 
and  capital  was  thirty-five  cubits,  which,  if 
not  incredible,  is  very  improbable.  Others 
think  it  a  part  of  that  systematic  reduplica- 
tion of  tlie  heights  of  edifices  by  the 
chronicler,  of  which  we  have  already  had 
an  instance  in  ch.  vL  (where  see  note).  But 
the  true  ^planation  would  seem  to  be  that, 

by  a  clerical  error,  thirty-five  {TV)  has  been 
substituted  in  the  text  for  eighteen  (n^). 
So  Eeil  and  Bahr]  :  and  a  line  [or  thread] 
of  twelve  ouUtB  did  compass  alther  of 
them  [Heb.  the  second  eoUtmn]  about^  [It 
most  not  be  supposed,  from  the  fact  that 
the  height  of  the  one  column  is  given,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  other,  that  they 
were  dimrim'^y^''  in  height  and  breadth  or 
girth.  There  has  probably  been  an  acci- 
dental abbreviation  of  the  full  expression, 
<«  Eighteen  cubits  was  the  height  of  the  one 
pillar,  and  eighteen  cubits  was  the  height 
of  the  other  pillar;  and  a  line  of  twelve 
cubits  compassed  the  one  pillar,  and  a  line 
of  twelve  cubits  compassed  the  other  pillar.  '* 
It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the  pecu- 
liarity results  from  the  actual  f^stem.of 
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measurement  emplojed  in  this  case.  At 
they  were  OMtings,  it  woold  be  needless  to 
measure  both  pillars,  and  so  the  length  may 
have  been  ascertained  from  tiie  first,  and 
the  breadth  from  the  second.  The  columns 
would  thns  be  abonttwentj-seyen  feet  higkt 
and  abont  six  feet  in  diameter.] 

Yer.  16.~Andhe  made  two  ohapitan  [or 
eapitals]  of  molten  [Heb.  poured]  tems^  to 
put  npoa  tbo  tops  [Heb.  headi]  of  the 
pUUrs:  tboheiirhtof  thoonoohapitorwaa 
five  ca1iita»  and  tbo  heiirht  of  tlM  othmr 
ohapitor  was  flTt  eutiitB  [In  2  Kings  xzr. 
17  the  height  is  given  as  three  cubits ;  but 
this  is  obviouftly  a  derioal  error.  See 
S  Chron.  iil  15;  Jer.  liL  2S.  A  mnoh 
more  important  question  is  whether  the 
chapiter  (n*}]}^  same  word,  akin  to  "IJ^^, 
erown)  of  four  cubits  mentioned  in  yer.  19 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  part  of  this  chapiter, 
or  something  additional  and  superposed, 
the  entablature,  e.g.  The  former  appears 
the  more  probable.  See  note  on  Ter.  19. 
But  it  is  not  a  fatal  objection  to  the  latter 
▼iew  that  it  would  make  the  entire  chapiter, 
or  both  members,  nine  cubits  high;  no 
less,  that  is,  than  one-half  the  length  of 
the  shaft.  No  doubt  to  modem  ideas  this 
appears  wholly  disproportionate;  but  a 
double  chapiter,  bearing  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  shaft,  is  found  in  some  of  the 
buildings  of  Persepolis  (Feigusson,  Diet. 
Bib.  iil  p.  1457).  From  the  expression  of 
vers.  41,  42,  **  tne  bowls  of  the  chapiters  '* 
(of.  2  Chron.  iv.  12,  18 ;  Jer.  liL  28),  and 
the  word  '*  belly  "  (IQ^)  in  ver.  20,  we  gather 
that  the  chapiters  were  bowl-shaped,  or 
bellied  o«t  something  like  the  so-called 
*'  cushion  capital  **  in  Norman  architecture. 

Yer.  17.— And  nsta  [Oeeen.,  lattice ;  Keil, 
plaiu  "  It  seems  almost  in  vain  to  try  and 
speculate  on  what  was  iSbB  ezaot  form  of  the 
decoration  of  these  celebrated  pillars.  The 
nets  of  checker- work,  and  wreaths  of  chain- 
work,  Ac,  are  all  features  applicable  to 
metal  architecture ;  and  though  we  know 
that  the  old  Tartar  races  did  use  metal 
arohitecture  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
bronze,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial, every  q>6cimen  has  perished,  and  we 
have  now  no  representations  from  which  we 
can  restore  them  *'  (Fergusson,  Diet.  Bib. 
Z.C.)]  of  ohecker  work  [the  Hebrew  repeats 
the  word :  nets  of  net-work^  or  plaits  of  work  of 
plaii]^  and  wreaths  [or  cords,  twisted  work, 
f.e.,  festoons]  of  chain  work  [the  wreathed 
or  twisted  festoon  probably  resembled  a 
chain] ,  fbr  [or,  to,  i.^.,  were  on]  the  oha- 
pitan which  were  upon  the  top  of  tha 
pillais;  seven  for  tho  one  chapiter,  and 
seven  Ua  the  other  diaplter  [The  LXX. 
liaviog  here  Hkwov^  it  is  clear  that  the  text 
they  had  read  702^  <*  a  net,*'  and  not  npSC^ 
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Some,  accordingly,  would  read,  "a 
net  for  the  one  chapiter,  and  a  net,'*  &g. 
But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  tiie 
change.  **This  decoration  consisted  of 
seven  twists  Mrranged  as  festo<ms,  which 
were  hung  round  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  " 
(Keil).  The  comparison  with  **  chain  work  " 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
intertwined  threads,  which  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  each  other,  bore  a  rough  resemblance 
to  the  links  of  a  ohain. 

Yer.  18.— Andhomadetheplllan  [There 
is  evidently  a  confusion  of  the  text  here. 
Probably  we  should  read,  with  some  M8S. 
DOOin,  the  pomegranatee  (so  LXX.),  in- 
stead  of  DHIppn,  or  rather,  we  ^ould 
trantpoee  the  two  words,  reading  pcmt- 
granates  where  theMasoretic  text  h&Bpillar$, 
and  vice  vertd,  **  The  pomegranate  was  one 
of  the  commonest  ornaments  of  As^rria. 
...  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  symbolioal 
meaning  was  attached  to  it,  or  whether  it 
was  m^ely  selected  as  a  beautiful  natural 
form  "  (Bawlinson^.  Wordsworth  charac- 
teristically sees  in  its  many  ripe  seeds,  **  an 
expressive  emblem  of  fruitfulnesi  in  good 
works,**  According  to  Bahr,  it  is  an  image 
of  the  law  or  covenant  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
seeds  represent  the  separate  commands 
(Symbolik,  il  122, 123}.  In  the  tabernacle  it 
was  pourtrayed  in  works  of  divers  colours  on 
the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (Exod. 
xxviii  83,  84  ;  xxxix.  24).  All  the  Scrip- 
ture notices  of  this  fruit  prove  its  great 
abundance  in  Palestine  (Num.  xiH.  28; 
Josh.  XV.  82 ;  xxi.  25 ;— m  the  two  Ust 
passages  it  appears  as  the  name  of  a 
town— Cant  iv.  8,  18  ;  viiL  2  ;  Joel  i.  12 ; 
Haggai  ii.  9,  &g.)  It  was  also  well  known 
to  the  Egyptians  (Num.  xx.  5)],  and  [or 
even]  two  rows  round  about  upon  tho 
one  network  ['*  The  relation  between  the 
two  rows  of  pomegranates  and  the  plaited 
work  is  not  clearly  defined,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally and  correctly  assumed  that  one  row 
ran  round  the  pillars  below  the  plaited 
work  and  the  other  above"  (Keil).  The 
pomegranates,  one  hundred  in  number  in 
each  row  (2  Chron.  iiL  16),  four  hundred  in 
all  (2  Chron.  iv.  18 ;  Jer.  lii.  23),  would 
thus  form  a  double  border  to  the  chain 
work] ,  to  oover  the  chapiters  that  were 
upon  the  top,  with  pomegranates  [rather, 
on  the  top  of  the  pillars^  as  the  transposition 
mentioned  above  and  the  sense  require]; 
and  80  did  he  for  tho  other  ohapitor. 

Yer.  19.— And  tho  chapiters  that  wero 
upon  the  top  of  the  pUlars  rit  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  words,  which  are  iden- 
tical with  those  in  vers.  16, 17, 18,  can  refer 
to  a  different — a  second  and  superposed 
capital  (Bawlinson),  or  to  the  entablature 
(Fergusson)]  wero  Of  lily  work  [U,,  bassU 
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relievi  in  imitation  of  flowering  lilies.  Prob- 
ably the  bowl-shaped  chapiter  was  treated 
as  a  full-blown  lily,  jast  as  the  capitals  of 
Egyptian  pillars  took  the  form  of  the  lotos. 
The  molten  sea  was  similarly  treated  (yer. 
26).  The  lily  (]^B^,from  m^,  to  be  whiU)y 
was  nndoubtedly  an  emblem  of  parity. 
Bahr  observes  that  it  may  justly  be  named 
**  the  flower  of  the  promised  land/*  and  that 
as  the  lotos  was  the  religioos  flower  of  the 
Indian  and  Egyptian  reUgions,  so  was  the 
lily  of  the   Jewish]  In  tlM  pordi  [These 

words,  D^K^,  are  very  obscore.  Keil 
nnderstands  **  as  in  the  hall*'  (of.  mtSl  rh 
aifXdiit  LXX.)    Bot  that  idea  woold  have 

been  expressed  by  Dp^K^,  and  nothing  is 
said  elsewhere  aboot  any  lily-work  in  the 
porch  (Bahr).  Ewald,  too,  thinks  the 
decoration  of  the  porch  is  referred  to,  and 
holds  that  a  description  of  this  lily-work 
most  once  have  preceded  this  statement, 
thoogh  it  is  now  wanting.  Thenios,  al, 
soppose  them  to  refer  to  the  position  of  the 
pillars  within  the  porch,  and  the  **foor 
cubits**  mentioned  presently,  they  take 
to  indicate  the  diameter  of  the  capitals. 
Wordsworth  would  render  **  inside  or  to- 
ward the  porch/*  and  understands  that  the 
lily-work  was  only  on  the  inside  of  the 
pillars.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  certain  conclusion] ,  four  cubits. 
[Tins  may  either  mean  that  of  five  cubits 
(which  was  the  height  of  the  entire  capi- 
tal), four,  and  these  the  upper  four  (ver. 
22),  were  covered  with  lily-work,  while  one 
ouoit  at  the  bottom  of  the  capital  was  orna- 
mented with  chain-work  or  festoons— we 
can  hardly  believe  that  nets,  chains,  and 
lily-work  were  all  combined  in  the  same 
space,  or  it  may  refer  to  the  position  of  the 
pillars  in  the  portico.] 

Yer.  20.— And  tbA  ohapitan  upon  the  two 
pman  had  pomegranates  [Instead  of  the 
italics,  Keil  would  supply  Hiram  made,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  any  improve- 
ment. We  have  already  heard  more  than 
once  that  he  made  the  <^piters.  It  is 
better  to  supply  prmeeted  or  were,  as  in  the 
preceding  verse.  This  verse  is  extremely 
obscure ;  but  its  design  appears  to  be  to  ex- 
plain  how  the  bowl  of  the  cnapit^  projected 
above  its  base]  also  above  [«.«.,  above  the 
neck,  or  lowest  cubit,  on  which  was  the  net 

and  chain-work],  over  against  [H^^p  with 
two  prefixes  is  a  rare  form]  the  belly  [or 
"bowl**  (ver.  41)]  whldi  was  by  [Heb. 
beyond,  on  the  other  side  of,  i,e,,  as  it 
appeared  to  a  spectator  standing  below]  tbe 
network :  and  the  pomegranates  were  two 
hundred  In  rows  [This  agrees  with  the  total 


of  four  hundred,  as  given  in  ver.  42,  and  in 
2  Chronicles,  and  with  the  '*  hundred  round 
about  **  (t.^.,  the  number  in  each  row)  men- 
tioned in  Jer.  lii.  28.  We  gather  from  this 
latter  passage  that  ninety-six  out  of  the 
hundred  faced  the  four  quarters,  for  this  is 
apparently  the  meaning  of  niTt^"!,  wind- 
wards; see  Esek.  xlii.  16— 18,  not  that  the 
pomegranates  could  be  '*  set  in  motion  by 
the  play  of  the  wind,**  as  Ewald  confidently 
affirms.  The  remaining  four  pomegranates, 
of  course,  occupied  the  four  comers.  The 
necessary  inference  from  this  statement, 
viz.,  that  this  part  of  the  capital  was  four- 
square, seems  to  have  esci^d  the  notice  of 
the  commentators]  round  about  iqKm  the 
other  (diapitor.  [Somewords  have  evidently 
dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew  here,  as  in  ver. 
15.  The  text,  no  doubt,  originaUy  stood 
**  two  hundred  in  rows  round  about  the  one 
chapiter,  and  two  hundred  in  rows  round 
about  upon  Ihe  other  chapiter.**  There  has 
been  no  intentional  compression — that  is 
not  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  languages— 
but  an  accidental  omission,  occasioned  by 
the  recurrence  of  inmost  identical  words. 

Yer.  21-~And  he  set  up  the  pillan  In  the 
pordi  [We  are  now  confronted  by  the  much 
vexed  questions,  (1)  What  was  the  position, 
and  (2)  what  the  purpose,  of  these  two 
oolumns?  Were  they  in  the  porch,  or  be- 
fore it?  And  were  they  arclLitectural  or 
monumental?  Did  they  support  the  roof  of 
the  porch,  or  were  they  isolated  and  detached, 
after  the  manner  of  obelisks  ?  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  of  Bahr,  that  they  stood  in  the 
porch,  but  that  they  formed  no  part  of  the 
building,  i,e,,  that  they  were  not  for  any 
structural  use,  but  simply  for  ornament. 
This  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  result 
from  the  following  considerations :  (1)  The 
language  used  favours  a  position  witnm  the 

porch.  We  have  here  D/^^  (=**a<  or  in 
the  porch,*'  perhaps /or  the  porch,  as  Bahr), 
and  in  ver.  19  (where  see  note)  Dp^K^.  And 
with  this  agree  the  expression  of  the  Chron. 
••before  (^JB?)  the  house, **  and  "before 
(^;$-be)  the  temple  *'  (2  Chron.  iiL  16, 17). 
The  pillars  would,  however,  be  ''before  the 
temple,**  whether  they  stood  within  or  in 
front  of  the  porch,  and  it  may  be  safely 
allowed  that  the  language  of  the  historian  is 
not  decisive  one  way  or  the  other.  Tbe  pre- 
positions of  the  text,  however,  seem  to  lend 
some  support  to  Bahr*s  view.  (2)  We  know 
that  **  the  Phoenicians  used  isolated  metal 
columns  as  sacred  ornaments,  so  that  Hiram 
would  be  familiar  with  such  a  mode  of 
ornamentation  '*  (Bawlinson).  **  Whenever 
in  coins  or  histories  we  get  a  representa- 
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iion  of  a  Phoenician  temple,  it  always  has 
«  pillar  or  pillars  staucUng  within  or  before 
if  (Stanley).  (8)  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
fnl  whether  these  oolmnns,  twenty-three 
feet  in  height,  were  adapted  to  serve  as 
supports  to  the  roof  of  the  poroh.  The 
height  of  the  latter  has  been  yarionsly 
estimated  at  twenty,  thirty,  and  sixty  cnbits, 
and  whiohsTer  estimate  is  prefeired,  the 
oolnmns  wonld  appear  to  be  of  an  unsuitable 
altitude.  Fergusson  says  they  were  **  appro« 
pnate  to  support  the  roof  of  the  poroh,**  but 
them  he  conceives  the  columns  to  be  in  all 
twenty-seven  cubits  high  (see  on  ver.  19)|  and 
allows  the  remaining  three  cubits  for  the 
slope  of  the  roofk  But,  as  we  cannot  be 
certain  dth^  of  tne  height  of  the  porch  or 
of  the  column,  this  is  an  argument  of  which 
Very  little  can  be  made.  (4)  If  the  pillars 
were  part  of  the  building,  they  would  almost 
oertainly  have  been  of  the  same  material, 
t.«.,  wood  or  stone.  Their  metallic  com- 
position is  certiunly  an  argument  for  their 
monumental  character.  It  can  hardly  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  this  view,  however, 
that  they  are  mentioned  amongst  the 
vessels  or  articles  of  furniture,  for  the  his- 
torian might  fittingly  describe  the  pillars 
here,  as  being  the  principal  of  the  "  works 
in  brass**  which  Hiiam  wrought,  even  if 
th^  did  form  the  supports  of  the  roof  of 
the  pordi.  Nor  are  we  justified,  consider- 
ing the  extreme  brevity  and  the  partial  <^ba- 
racter  of  the  description  of  the  temple,  in 
affirming  that  they  would  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  building,  had 
they  formed  part  of  the  edifice.  (5)  The 
remark  of  SUeglita  (dted  by  Bahr)  that  **  it 
was  their  separate  position  alone  which 
gave  these  pillars  the  impressive  aspect  they 
were  designed  to  wear,**  lends  some  little 
support  to  this  view.  So  also  does  (6)  The 
fset  that  these  columns,  and  these  alone, 
received  special  names.  **  No  architectural 
portion  of  the  building  received  a  name  ** 
(Keil).  But  this  argument,  again,  is  not  to 
be  unduly  pressed,  for  to  some  it  may  seem 
that  the  names  they  bore  would  have  a 
ipeoial  propriety  and  an  enhanced  signi- 
ficance, if  the  columns  contributed  to  the 
$trength  and  $tabiUti^  of  the  edifice.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  one  of  considerable 
complexity,  the  more  so,  as  it  is  maintained 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  roof  thirty  feet  in  width  without 
some  such  pillars  to  support  the  beam  (Fer- 
gusson);  but  the  balance  of  evidence  appears 
to  favour  the  view  that  Jachin  and  Boas 
were  monuments  erected  in  the  porch,  to 
dignify  the  sanctuary,  and  to  symbolize  the 
power  and  eternity  of  the  Being  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated]:  mad  he  set  up  the  right 
pillar,  iftd  calM  tht  name  t|i«reof  Jachin 


[t.e.,  he  shall  estahlUh^  as  marg.  The  name 
expressed  the  belief  that  God  would  preeer^  e 
and  protect  the  new  fane.  It  is  true  that  a 
Jaohin  is  mentioned  (1  Ghron.  ix,  10 ;  xxiv. 
17),  as  head  of  the  21st  course  of  priests 
in  the  reign  of  David,  while  a  Boas  was  one 
of  Solomon*s  ancestors,  but  the  columns 
could  hardly  be  named  after  them,  or  any 
private  persons.  Ewald  suggests  that  they 
were  named  after  '*  some  favourites  of  the 
time,  perhaps  young  sons  of  Solomon.** 
The  idea  of  Thenius  that  these  names  were 
engraved  upon  the  pillars  is  not  wholly  im- 
probable, though  of  course  it  finds  no  sup^ 
port  in  the  text]  and  he  set  up  the  left 
pillar  [the  left  as  one  faced  them  from 
the  house*  The  right  hand  is  identified  with 
the  south  in  ver.  39],  aad  called  the  name 
thereof  Boai.  [Marg.  in  it  is  strength.  Prob- 
ably ''  in  Him,  i.e.,  God,  is  its  strength*' 
(cf.  Isa.  xlv.  24).  The  thought  of  Jachin, 
*'  He  will  establish,**  is  thus  continued ;  and 
the  two  pillars  pointed  alike  to  the  God  of 
Israel  as  the  true  support  and  upholder  of 
His  sanctuary.  The  LXX.  int^retation 
of  these  two  names,  KaT6p9tmc  and  'laxffi 
(2  Ghron.  iii.  17),  success  and  strength^ 
though  vety  far  from  literal,  preserves  their 
fundamental  ideas. 

Ver.  22.— And  upon  the  top  of  the  pillars 
was  Uly  work  [a  repetition,  in  the  Hebrew 
manner,  of  ver.  19.  The  '*  lily  work,**  which 
probably  involved  two  things,  (1)  that  the 
capital  had  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  '*  full 
blown  lily-cup  **  (Bahr),  and  (2)  that  repre- 
sentations of  the  leaf  of  the  lily  were  pourt 
trayed  upon  it  (as  in  the  cornice  of  Persepolis, 
an  illustration  of  which  will  be  found  Dick 
Bib.  iii.  p.  1457),  v^as  a  not  unfitting  finial  to 
the  column,  as  it  formed  a  sort  of  crown  or 
chaplet  upon  it.  The  two  pillars  would 
thus  resemble  two  giant  plants,  the  column 
answering  to  the  stalk,  the  capital  to  the 
fiower.  The  ideas  of  architecture,  it  is  well 
known,  have  very  frequently  been  derived 
from  Ihe  vegetable  kingdom. 

Ver.  23. — ^The  writer  now  passes  on  to 
describe  the  brazen  vessels  made  by  Hiram 
for  the  temple  use.  And  he  made  a  [Heb. 
the]  m(flten  sea  [so  called  on  account  of  its 
unprecedented  size  and  capacity.  It  was 
designed,  like  the  laver  of  brass  in  the* 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  18—20),  to  contain 
the  water  necessary  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
priests.  For  its  size  and  shape  see  below] , 
ten  onbits  firom  the  one  hrim  to  the  other 
[Heb.  from  his  lip  to  his  lip]  round  all 
about  [i.^.,  circular] ,  and  his  height  was 
flye  cnbits  [this  was  the  depth  of  the  vessel, 
exclusive  of  its  foot  or  base]  :  and  a  line  of 
thirty  cnbits  did  compass  it  round  abont. 
[The  historian  obviously  uses  round  num- 
btf  8  when  he  speaks  of  the  diameter  as  ten 
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and  the  oireomf erenoe  a«  thirty  oabits.  If 
the  diameter  was  exactly  ten,  the  drcumfer- 
enoe  would  of  conrse  be  about  81^  eubits. 
But  the  saeied  writers  seldom  aim  at  pre- 
eiaion. 

Yer.  24. — And  tuid«r  tba  ttflm  of  it  nmnd 
alwiit  [The  edge  of  the  larer  was  curved 
outwards  (yer.  26)]  there  w^n  kaioiNi  [see 
note  on  oh.  vi.  18.  The  text  of  2  Chron. 
iy.  8,  W'lpl  ('*  the  similitiide  of  oxen'\  is 
obyiously  a  clerical  enor  for  D^JTpfi  (Eeil), 
but  whether  HIDI  is  an  interpolation  may 
well  be  doubted.  Eeil  thinks  it  was  intro- 
duced to  explain  the  mention  of  oxen] 
oompaMSng  [Heb.  ivrrounding^  some  word] 
it,  ten  in  a  eahlt  [It  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  each  gourd  or  knop  was  **  a  liUle 
over  two  inches  in  diameter'*  (Keil),  for  they 
may  not  have  been  in  dose  contact,  and, 
moreover,  the  cubit  was  probably  18  inches] , 
oompasslnff  the  sea  roond  atxmt  :  tbe 
knopB  were  oast  In  two  rows,  when  It  was 
oast.  [Lit.,  two  rowi  ;  the  knops  were  cast 
in  its  casting.  The  "  brass,"  <k  which  the 
layer  was  composed,  had  been  taken  by 
David  from  the  cities  of  Hadarezor  (1  OhroB^ 
xviii.  8 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  8,  LXX.)] 

Yer.  25.— It  stood  [Heb.  standing"}  vpott 
twelve  oxen  [The  import  of  the  number 
twelve  is  well  explained  by  Bahr,  Symbolik, 
i.  201  sqq.  Like  seven,  it  is  compounded  out 
of  three  and  four.  But  the  primary  reference 
here  is  to  the  twelve  tribes] ,  three  looking 
toward  the  north,  and  three  looking  toward 
the  wostk  and  three  looking:  toward  the 
south,  and  three  looklBc:  toward  the  east 
[So  the  tribes  in  the  camp  formed  a  square 
round  the  tabernacle,  three  on  each  Bide — 
east,  south,  west,  and  north  (Num.  ii.)] :  and 
the  sea  was  set  above  upon  them,  and  all 
their  h^der  parts  were  inward.  [The  same 
regard  of  ihe  cardinal  points  (see  Bahr, 
Symbolik,  i.  210  sqq.)  has  been  noticed  in 
the  pomegranates  on  the  capitals  of  the  two 
columns.  See  note  on  ver.  20.  Keil  sajs 
the  feet  of  the  oxen  no  doubt  rested  on 
a  metal  idate,  so  that  they  vt&ce  fixed  and 
immoveable;  but  this  lacks  proof.  The 
oxen  would  be  immoveable  in  any  case, 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  metal  and  the 
water.  All  conjectures  as  to  the  height  and 
size  of  the  oxen  are  necessarily  of  little 
value. 

Yer.  26.— Anditwasahandhreadththlok 
[i.e,,  three  inches] ,  and  the  brim  thereof 
was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  cap  [Heb. 
and  his  lip  like  the  work  of  the  lip  of  a  cup, 
i,e,,  curved  outwards] ,  with  flowers  of  lilies 
[lit.,  **  a  blossom  of  lilu,**  Keil  understands 
'*  ornamented  with  lily  flowers,*'  but  the 
strict  interpretation — the  *'  lily  blossom  ** 
being  in  apposition  to  **  cup  "—requires  us 
to  refer  the  words  to  the  shape  i-athcr  Hmh 


to  the  ornamentation  of  the  laver.  The  lip 
was  curved  like  a  lily] :  it  eontalned  two 
thousand  [In  Chron.  and  by  Josephus  the 
number  is  given  as  8000.  This  may  have 
resulted,  as  Keil  thinks,  from  oonfomiding 
^  and  2  but  it  is  suspimous  that  so  many  ci 
the  numbers  of  the  (Sironides  are  exagge- 
rations. The  common  explanation  of  the 
discrepancy,  viz.,  that  it  held  2000  baths 
"  wh^  fiUed  to  its  ordinaiy  height,  but 
when  filled  to  tiie  brim  8000  '*  (Wordsworth), 
lii^>earB  to  me  hardly  ingenuous]  teths. 
['*  The  data  for  determining  the  value  of 
Uie  ba^  or  ephah  are  both  scanty  and  con- 
flicting *'  (Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1741).  Josephus, 
the  only  authority  on  the  subject,  says  that 
it  equalled  the  Attic  vietretis  (about  8^  gals.), 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  was 
'*  really  familiar  with  the  Greek  measures  " 
{ib.)  At  any  rate,  if  this  statement  is 
correct,  his  other  statement  as  to  the  shape 
of  the  laver  must  be  altogether  erroneous, 
since  2000  baths  would  equal  17,000  gals., 
aud  a  hemii^erical  laver  could  not  possibly 
have  contamed  more  than  10,000.  The 
attempt  has  been  made,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  «ea  was  a  hemisphere,  as  Josephus 
affirms,  to  calculate  from  its  capacity  the 
value  <A  the  bath,  which  in  that  case  would 
be  about  four  gallons.  But  there  is  good 
reason  for  doubting  whether  the  laver  was 
hemispherical — such  a  shape  would  be  ill 
adapted  to  its  position  on  the  backs  of 
oxen — and  some  have  maintained  that  it 
was  cylindrical,  others  that,  like  the  laver 
of  the  tabemade,  it  had  a  foot  (Exod.  xxx. 
18^  or  basin.  The  prevailing  opinion  of 
scholars,  however,  appears  to  be  that  it  was 
80  cubits  in  circumference  only  at  the  lip, 
and  that  it  bellied  out  considerably  below. 
While  the  shape,  however,  must  remain  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  we  are  left  in  no 
doubt  as  to  its  purpose.  It  was  *'  for  the 
priests  to  wash  in**  (2  Chron.  iv.  6) — not,  of 
course,  for  immersing  their  whole  persons, 
but  their  hands  and  feet  (Exod.  xxx.  19,  21). 
The  priests  (after  Exod.  iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  15, 
^.)  ministered  barefoot.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Bablnnical  tradition,  provided  with 
taps  or  faucets  (Biihr).  It  has,  however, 
been  held  by  some  that  the  water  issued 
forth  (as  in  the  AlhamlMra)  from  the  lions* 
mouths.  It  is  probable  that  a  basin  of  some 
sort  was  attached  to  it.  Whether  the  laver 
was  filled  by  the  hand  or  by  some  special 
contrivance,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say. 
We  know  that  provision  was  made  for  storing 
water  hard  by.  The  present  writer  was  privi- 
leged in  1861  to  explore  the  great  reservoir, 
the  Bahr  el  Kttebirt  Btxll  existing  underneath 
the  Haram  area,  at  a  time  when  very  few 
Europeans  had  seen  it  (see  Pal.  Explor. 
•Fund,  No.  vii.;  Barclay,  *'City  of  the  Oi'eat 
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King ;"  Pbrter,  Handbook,  i  pp.  134, 138), 
The  water  was  probably  brought  from  Solo- 
mon's pools  at  Bethlehem,  though  *'a 
foontain  «f  water  exists  in  the  city  and  is 
naming  unto  this  day,  far  below  the  snr- 
faee"  ('•Our  Work  in  Palestine,"  p.  108). 
Tacitns  mentioM  the  fim»  pefmnii  aquae 
and  the  j» ifctfUM  €i$iemaeque  $ervamdi$  im- 
brihus, 

Yer.  27.— ^AbA  ka  made  tan  baasa  [or 
Hands,  D^^P,  from  ]^:!b,€^€ctu$$teiit.  The 
description  of  both  the  bases  and  the  laTers 
which  they  supported  (vers.  87—39)  is  ex- 
tremely obscnve.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  bases  (as  the  name  implies)  were  simply 
stanchi  or  pediments  for  the  layers]  of 
liraiB ;  fomr  cfOAU  was  tlia  length  or  one 
iMse  and  Una  cnbits  the  breadth  thereof 
and  three  onbltB  the  height  of  it  [they 
were  reetangolai;  or  box-shaped,  six  feet 
square  and  four  and  a  half  feet  high, 

Yer.  28.— And  the  vozk  of  the  baoea  was 
on  thla  mannsr  [Heb.  and  this  the  work  of 
the  basey.  they  had  hordera  [Hl^pO  (from 
*)J9,  elansit)  means  strictly  enclosings,  ue., 
sides,  forming  the  stand.  They  w«re  panels^ 
becaose  of  the  borders  or  ledges  mentioned 
presently,  bat  this  was  the  accident  of  their 
constmetion.  The  translation  **  border" 
gives  a  totally  wrong  impression],  and  tho 
tMrders  were  between  the  ledgeo  [Heb.  the 
sides  were  between  tfu  herders,  ie.,  were 
enclosed  by  ledges  or  frames. 

Yer.  29.— And  on  the  bordem  [panels] 
that  were  between  the  ledges  were  Uona 
[i>.,fignres  or  bas-veUefs  of  lions],  ozsOp 
and  chembinis  ["  The  lion  and  the  ox  are 
the  two  animal  forms  which  ooear  most  fre- 
qnentlv  in  Assyrian  decoration**  (Bawlinson). 
They  have  also  fonnd  a  place  through  the 
cherubim,  in  the  symbolism  of  Christianity] : 
and  npoa  the  ledges  there  was  a  baae  ahOTO 
[i.e.,  there  was  a  pedestal  or  stand  ({^ ;  see 
ver.  81)  of  some  sort  for  the  laver,  upon  the 
square  basis] :  and  beneath  the  Uona  and 
oxen  were  certain  additions  [Heb.  wreaths, 

festoons,  H^?  (of.  Prov.  i.  9),  corona]  made 
of  thin  work.  [Heb.  pensile  or  hanging 
WGxky  TfiO  from  "H^  deseendit  ;  Yulgate, 
dependenHa.  It  would  seem  that  on  the 
panel,  beneath  the  figures  of  animals,  An., 
were  sculptured  hanging  festoons  of  flowers. 
Yer.  aa- And  every  base  had  four  braien 
whe^  [As  the  lavers  were  used  for  washing 
**  such  things  as  they  offered  for  burnt 
offering  "  (2  Chron.  iv.  6),  and  consequently 
would  require  to  be  contmually  emptied  and 
refilled,  they  must  of  necessity  be  move* 
able,  so  that  they  could  be  taken,  now  to 
the  sea,  or  other  reservoir,  now  to  the  altar] , 
and  plates  [Heb.  axles]  of  brass  :  and  the 


ftur  oomen  [Beh,  feet;  0^9  signifies  step^ 
thence  foot,  and  is  here  used  of  artificial 
feet.  These  were,  no  doubt,  at  the  four 
comers,  and  served  to  raise  the  stand  above 
the  wheels,  so  that  the  foliage,  do.,  was  not 
hidden]  thereof  had  nndersetters  [Heb. 
shovUers.  "  The  hearings  of  the  axle  ** 
/Gesen.)  must  be  meant  The  bases  had  four 
feet,  which  apparently  terminated  in  a  sort 
of  socket  or  fork,  into  which  the  axletrees 
were  inserted] :  under  the  layer  were  under- 
■otters  [Heb.  the  shoulders]  molten  [or 
cast],  at  the  side  of  every  addition.  [Lit., 
ojpposite  to  a  man  (t.«.,  each)  were  wreaths. 
The  explanation  of  Keil  is  that  **  from  the 
feet  .  .  .  there  ascended  shoulder  pieces, 
which  ran  along  the  outside  of  the  chest  and 
reached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  basin,  which 
was  upon  the  lid  of  the  chest,  and,  as 
shoulders,  either  supported  or  helped  to 
support  it."  He  thus  understands  the 
** shoulder*'  to  extend  from  the  foot,  or 
axletree,  to  the  bottom  of  the  laver.  But 
it  seems  quite  as  likdy  that  these  shoulders 
were  within  the  stand;  that  they  started 
from  its  upper  comers,  <.e.,  **from  under 
the  laver  **^  (as  in  the  Hebrew),  passed 
down  along  its  inner  angles,  and  emeiged 
below — the  stand  may  well  have  had  no 
bottom — in  the  shape  of  feet  or  forksi 
which  rested  on  the  axletrees,  and  sup* 
ported  both  stand  and  laver.  Over  against 
this  internal  shoulder-blade  or  support  was 
placed  extemally  a  wreath.  But  Bahr  de- 
spairs of  arriving  at  any  just  and  adequate 
understanding  of  this  arrangement,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  drawings,  it  is  perhaps 
hopeless  that  we  shall  ever  interpret  the 
words  with  certainty.] 

Yer.  81.— And  the  inonth  of  it  [Heb. 
Ms  mouth.  1  incline,  with  Keil,  to  think 
the  mouth  of  the  laver  just  mentioned 
(")^9  masc.)  is  referred  to  rather  than  the 
stand  (Thenius),  which  would  require  a  fem. 
su£Sx]  within  the  Chapiter  [By  this  we 
are,  perhaps,  to  understand  a  round  oma* 
men^  resembling  the  capital  of  a  pillar, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  dome* 
shaped  covering  fsee  ver.  85)  of  the  stand* 
and  on  which  tne  laver  rested  (so  Keil, 
Biihr}.  Bawlinson  says,  **  No  commentator 
has  given  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
passage "]  :  and  ahore  [Heb.  upwards] 
was  A  enbit  [i.e.,  the  neck  or  foot  of  the 
laver  measured  uniformly  one  cubit,  in 
width  apparently] :  bnt  the  month  [Heb. 
and  her  mouth,  fern.  This  last-mentioned 
mouth  is  probably  the  mouth  of  the  eapitid 
(fem.)  The  neck  or  mouth  of  the  laver 
woula  appear  to  have  been  fitted  into'  the 
mouth  of  the  crown-shaped  pedestal]  wit 
voand  after  the  woik  of  the  baae  [Heb. 
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gtand-workj  p  here  fixes  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  ver.  29,  t.e.,  it  decides  it  to  be  the 
substantiye  (Eeil,  after  Chald.),  not  the  ad- 
Terb  (as  Thenias,  Bahr,  al.)  a  calilt  aad  a 
half  [so  that  the  first  month  would  fit  easil j 
into  the  second] ,  and  alao  upon  tlit  moatb 
of  It  [Heb.  Jier  numth,  that  of  the  capital, 
idiioh  was  external.  The  month  of  the 
layer  was  partially  concealed]  were 
graTingB  [Eeil  understands  this  of  the 
carving  of  the  stand  aheady  mentioned,  ver. 
29.  But  a  mouth  is  mentioned,  which  the 
square  stand  lacked.  Besides  the  word 
•«alflo"  points  to  additional  caryings.  I 
miderstand  the  chapiter  which  formed  the 
mouth  of  the  stand  to  be  meant]  with 
[Heb.  and]  their  border^  finmquare,  not 
round.  [i.«.,  the  capital  had  panels  like  the 
stand,  and  the  former,  like  those  of  the 
latter,  were  square.] 

Ver.  82.— And  under  the  horden  [i.e., 
paneU]  were  four  [Heb.  the  foui^  i^.,  those 
mentioned  in  yer.  80]  wheels  ["  The  wheels 
reached  no  higher  than  that  portion  of  the 
sides  of  the  base  which  was  ornamented  with 
garlands  "  (Rawlinson).  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  saj  that  the  wheels  did  not  cover 
any  portion  of  the  sides ;  they  were  under 
■  them] ;  and  tbo  azletroes  [Heb.  hands,  as 
holding  the  wheel  to  the  base  or  stand. 
Axletrees  is  altogether  misleading.  The 
hands  were  the  parts  connecting  the  wheels 
and  axles]  of  the  wheels  were  joined  to 
[Heb.  in,  as  marg.]  the  base:  and  the 
helg^ht  of  a  wheal  was  a  ouhU  and  half  a 
eahlt.  [U.,  27  inches.] 

Ver.  83.— -And  the  work  of  the  whe^ 
was  like  the  work  of  a  chariot  wheel  [Heb. 
the  chariot,  i»e,,  the  ordinary  chariot] :  their 
axletrees  [Heb.  handi},  sad  their  naves 
[Ges^us  understands  rim$.  He  derives 
5|,  gibbus,  from  2^\,  curvatut  est] ,  and 
their  felloes  [or  feUies,  as  the  word  is  now 
written.  These  are  the  parts  which  com- 
pose the  circumference  of  the  wheel ;  but 
Gesen.  translates  spokes,  because  they  are 
the  joinings  (p^ip  eonjunxit)  of  nave  and 

rim] ,  and  their  spokes  [D^^O  Gesen.  would 
render  naves,  because  the  spokes  coUect  at 
that  part] ,  were  all  molten. 

Yer.  84. — ^And  there  were  ftnir  under- 
setters  [It  seems  probable  that  this  is  not 
a  repetition  of  yer.  80  (Bawlinsonj,  but  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  upper  part  (of.  ver. 
85)  of  the  shoulder  pieces,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Keirs  view,  supported  the  layer]  to 
the  four  comers  of  one  base :  and  the 
undersetters  were  of  the  yery  base  itselt 
[Heb.  from  the  base,  its  shoulderB.  Whether 
these  words  mean  that  the  shoulders  pro- 
jected from  the  base,  that  **  they  rose  above 
the  comers  with  a  slight  curve"  (Eeil),  or 


that  they  were  cast  with  the  base,  i,e,,  from 
the  same  mould,  as  in  the  next  verse,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.] 

Yer.  85.— And  in  the  top  [Heb.  head]  at 
the  base  was  there  a  round  oompsw 
[Probably  "  the  base  aboye "  (ver.  29)  or 
stand  for  the  layer.  This  was  apparently 
arched  to  the  height  of  nine  inches  aboye 
the  top  of  the  base]  of  half  a  cubit  high : 
and  OA  the  top  of  the  base  the  Isdges 
[Heb.  hands.  These  can  hardly  be  either 
**  the  hands  of  the  wheels  **  (ver.  82)  or  the 
"  shoulders  "  of  ver.  80  or  yer.  84,  but  what 
they  were  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Th^  may 
have  been  arms  or  projections  supporting; 
the  layer]  thereof  and  the  borders  thereof 
were  of  the  same.  [Heb.  from  it,  sc.,  of  ona 
piece  or  casting.] 

Yer.  86.— For  on  the  plates  of  the  ledgos 
[hands]  thereof  and  on  the  borders  [sides, 
panels]  thereof  he  grayed  dierubims,lioa% 
and  palm  trees,  aooordlnff  to  the  propor- 
tion [Heb.  nakedness,  hence  naked  spaoe, 
void.  The  meaning  is  that  he  filled  all  the 
spaces  with  carvings]  of  every  one,  and 
additions  [wreaths,  festoons]  round  about. 

Yer.  87.~After  this  manner  ho  made  the 
ten  bases :  all  of  them  had  one  oasting,  one 
measure^  and  one  also. 

Yer.  88.— Then  made  ho  ten  layers  of 
brass :  one  layer  oontalnod  forty  baths  [i.e,, 
about  840  gals.,  if  we  accept  the  account 
of  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  2.  9.  But  see  on  yer. 
26] :  and  every  layer  was  four  eubita  [It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  height  or  the 
diameter  is  meant  Eeil  deciies  for  the 
latter — and  four  cubits^  the  width  of  the 
sides  of  the  stand,  may  well  have  been  also 
the  diameter  of  the  basin— on  the  ground 

that  as  **the  basins  were  set  upon  (7^)  the 
stands^"  it  can  hardly  refer  to  the  height. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  '*  the  height 
of  all  the  other  parts  has  been  mentioned  " 
(Bawlinson).  See  vers.  27, 82, 85,  and  with- 
out this  p«tracular  we  could  not  calculate  the 
entire  height,  which,  if  the  laver  were  four 
cubits,  would  be  about  thirteen  feet.  This 
surprising  size  is  accounted  for  by  remem- 
bering the  height  of  the  altar,  to  which  the 
fat  and  other  sacrificial  portions  had  to  be 
transferred  from  the  laver] :  and  upon  every 
one  of  the  ten  bases  one  laver.  [Ten  layers 
would  not  be  at  all  too  many  when  we  re- 
member the  prodigious  number  of  victims 
which  were  occasionally  ofifered.] 

Yer.  89.— And  he  put  five  bases  on  the 
right  side  [Heb.  shoulder]  of  the  house, 
and  five  on  the  left  side  of  the  house 
[i,e,,  on  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the 
court  of  the  priests] :  and  he  set  the  sea  on 
the  right  side  of  the  house  eastward  over 
against  the  sooth.    {This  passage  is  deoi- 
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rive  as  to  which  was  the  right  and  which 
the  left.  The  right  side  was  the  souUi. 
It  was  probably  for  convenience  that  Ihe 
sea  did  not  stand  due  east  of  tiie  house,  i^,, 
between  the  porch  and  altar.] 

Yer.  40.— And  Hiram  made  tlie  layen 
[So  the  Bee.  Text.  Bat  perhaps  we  ought 
to  read  rtTp,  t.«.,  pots,  here,  as  in  ver.  46 
and  2  Chron.  iv.  11.  This  word  is  joined  with 
Novels  and  basons,  not  only  in  these  two 
passages,  but  also  in  Exod.  zxvii.  8, 
2  Kings  zxY.  14,  Jer.  lii.  18;  in  other 
words,  the  appropriate  term  in  this  con- 
nexion  would  be  "pots,'*  while  ** layers,** 
having  been  just  mentioned  in  ver.  88,  would 
involve  an  idle  repetition.  Altogether, 
therefore,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 
should  here  read  nn^DH  for  nil^^n.  It  is 
apparently  the  reading  of  the  Ghald.,  LXX., 
and  some  MSS.  These  **  pots  "  were  used,  not 
for  carrying  away  the  ashes  (Eeil),  but,  as 
the  name  implies  p^p,  efferveteere)^  for  boil- 
ing the  flesh  of  the  peace  offering  (1  Sam. 
11. 18, 14),  and  tba  diovals  [these,  again,  as 
tiie  name  implies  iJ3^  from  TX!flab$tuUi;  see 
Gesen.,  Thesaurus^  p.  607),  were  used  for 
taking  away  the  ashes  from  the  altar  (Exod. 
zxvii.  8 ;  Num.  iv.  14),  and  thetwaona.  [The 
sacrificial  bowls  for  receiving  the  blood  of 
the  victims  (Exod.  xxxviii.  8 ;  Num.  iv,  14).] 
go  mram  made  an  end  of  dolnff  all  the 
work  [the  writer  now  recapitulates  the  work 
of  Hiram.  The  repetition  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  history  was  compiled  from 
various  lists  and  documents]  that  he  made 
Idng  Solomon  for  [Heb.  omits  the  prep.] 
tlie  honse  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  41.— The  [Heb.  omite  the  art.  and 
reads  pillan,  two]  two  pUlan,  and  the  two 
Wwls  of  the  chapitera  that  were  on  the 
top  of  the  two  pUlars;  and  the  two  net- 
works to  oorer  the  two  bowls  of  the 
Ohapitera  whioh  were  upon  the  top  of  the 
pUlars.    [See  on  verses  16—30.] 

Ver.  42. — ^And  four  hundred  pome- 
granatoi  [Heb.  the  pomegranatei,  400]  fbr 
the  two  networks,  even  two  rows  of  pome- 
granates tar  one  network,  to  cover  the  two 
bowls  of  the  ohapiten  that  were  upon  the 
plBars  [Heb.  upon  the  face  of  the  pillan] . 
A  chapiter  could  hardly  be  correctly  de- 
scribed as  yr]  ^;r^ir.  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  a  clerical  error,  and  that  we  should 
read  'yn  ^;if^  (BShr,  KeU),  «•  upon  the  two 
pUlars.**  So  LXX.  Iv*  d/iforlpocc  c.rA.  This 
b  a  more  Ukdy  emendation  than  t^lSl^.  It 
is  true  this  latter  is  Uie  reading  of  some 
MSS.,  and  is  followed  by  the  Syr.  and  Yulg., 
hat  it  can  easily  be  aocountecL  for,  behig  a 
repetition  of  the  last  words  of  ver.  41,  while 


it   fails   to   account,   as   iiie   first-named 
emendation  does,  for  the  ^^^"v^. 

Ver.  48.  And  the  ten  bases  and  the  ten 
layers  [Heb.  **  the  ba$e$,  ten  and  the  lavers, 
ten  **]  on  the  bases.  [See  on  vers.  27—87.] 

Yer.  44.— And  one  [Heb.  theone"]  sea  and 
twelve  osen  [Heb.  the  oxen  twelve]  nnder 
the  sea  [vers.  28—36]. 

Yer.  4&— And  the  pots  [see  on  ver.  40]. 
and  the  shovels,  and  the  baaoos,  and  all 
these  Teasels  [according  to  the  Keri]  which 
Hiram  made  [There  is  no  mention  of  the 
altar,  as  in  2  Chron.  iv.  1,  possibly  because 
it  was  not  made  by  Hiram  J^&hr)]  to 
[rather,  for]  king  Solomon  fbr  [Heb.  omits] 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  were  of  bright  brass. 
[Mug.  made  bright^  i.«.,  polished  after 
casting.] 

Yer.  46.— In  the  plain  [Heb.  Ctceor,  i.e., 
circle  or  circuit,  the  word  used  only  of  the 
Ghor  or  Jordan  valley.  This  tract  is  called 
«*  The  Ciccar"  Gen.  xiii.,  11,  xix.  17,  Ac 
See  Stanley,  *'  Sinai  and  Palestine,'*  App., 
S  12]  of  J^nrdan  [in  the  Heb.  this  river  (*'  the 
descender")  always  takes  the  art.]  did  the 
king  oast  them,  In  the  olay  ground  [Heb. 
as  marg.  in  the  thickne$$  cf  the  ground. 
Whether  the  soil  was  made  thick  by  stamp- 
ing (Eeil)  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  looks 
as  if  this  site  had  been  chosen  because  the 
soil  was  suitable]  between  Sucooth  [Gen. 
xxxiii.  17.  It  appears  from  Judg.  loii.  5 
that  it  lay  east  of  the  Jordan  (cf .  Josh,  xiii 
27,  where  it  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Gad) ; 
**  and  indeed  it  has  been  recovered,  under  its 
later  name  Tarala,  at  Tell  Dar*ala,  north- 
east  of  the  DAmieh  ford  *'  (Conder,  p.  229). 
As  Zarthan  was  almost  certainly  west  of  the 
Jordan,  and  as  the  casting — ^bom  the  na- 
ture of  the  country — must  as  certainly 
have  been  done  to  the  west  of  the  river,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  a  trans- 
Jordanic  town  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  defining  the  site.  It  is  possible 
that  there  was  a  western  Succoth— a  place 
named  Sdkut  was  discovered  by  Bobinson 
and  Yan  de  velde,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Bethshean ;  but  this  name  is  radically  dif- 
ferent (Conder).  It  is,  therefore,  more  prob- 
able  that,  being  near  the  ford  of  the  river, 
this  place  was  so  well  known  that  it  would 
serve  better  than  any  of  the  less  familiar 
western  towns  to  identify  the  site  of  the 
foundry]  and  Xarthan.  [See  note  on  chap, 
iv.  12J 

Yer.  47.— And  Solomon  left  mU  the  yes- 
■tfa  unweighed  [the  interpretation  of  the 
A.  Y.  italics  is  justified  by  the  next  cUuses] 
because  they  were  exceeding  many :  neither 
was  the  weight  of  the  brass  found  out. 
[Maig.  tearehed.  So  Gesen.  al.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  ''brass  for  each 
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vessel  was  not  weighed  out  **  (BUhr),  bnt 
that  the  total  weight  of  the  metal  was  not, 
perhaps  coold  not,  be  ascertained.] 

The  saored  leoord  now  proceeds  to  enu- 
merate the  yessels,  &o.,  naed  imide  the 
temple— those  hitherto  described  having 
been  for  external  use.  These  latter,  aa 
became  the  fomitare  of  a  honse  whiefa 
blazed  in  gold,  were  all  of  gold,  while  the 
former  were  of  brass.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  fair  inference,  from  the  omission  of 
Hiram's  name,  that  he  wae  not  employed 
on  the  manufacture  of  these  latter  vessels. 

Yer.  48.— And  Solomon  made  mU  the  Tea- 
sels which  pertained  unto  [neither  word  in 
Heb.]  the  house  of  the  Lord:  the  altar  of 
gold  [the  altar  of  incense.  See  on  chap, 
vi.  20,  22]  andthetolfle  of  gold  [The  Heb. 
shows  the  meaning  to  be.  He  made  the 
table  out  of  gold,  not  *'  He  made  the  golden 
table,"  as  Eeil.  2  Chron.  iv.  8  (cf.  ver. 
19  and  1  Ghron.  xxviii.  16)  speaks  of  ten 
tables]  whereupon  the  ihewturead  waa. 

Yer.  49.— And  the  oandlestickB  [Exod. 
XXV.  81—37  ;  xxxvii.  17—24.  According 
to  Jewish  tradition,  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  was  preserved  in  the  temple  in 
addition  to  the  ten  named  here]  of  pure 
[Heb.  ihut]  gold,  five  on  the  right  aide 
and  five  on  the  left,  before  the  orade 
[**  These  are  said  to  have  formed  a  sort 
of  railing  before  the  vail,  and  to  have 
been  connected  bv  golden  chains  under 
which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the 
high  priest  crept**  (Diet  Bib.  i  249). 
The  idea  that  the  ten  candlesticks  rested 
on  the  ten  tables  mentioned  in  the  Chro- 
nicies  is  entirely  groundless.  Eleven  tables 
would  in  that  case  have  been  necessary 
'(Bahr).  Besides  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  the  tables  were  for  the  shewbread 
(2  Ghron.  iv.  19),  not  for  the  candlesticks] , 
with  the  flowen  [ornaments  of  the  candle- 
stick (Exod.  XXV.  81)] ,  and  the  lamps  [the 
seven  extremities  of  Uie  candlestick  which 
held  the  oil  in  I  the  wicks  (ver.  37).  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  temple  candle- 
sticks were  fashioned  after  that  of  the  taber- 
nacle] ,  and  the  tongi  [i6.  ver.  88.  Heb.  two 
taken]  of  gold. 
Yex;  50,— And  the  howls  [same  word  in 


Exod.  xii.22.  The ''dishes**  of  Exod.  xxv. 
29,  and  xxxvii.  16,  with  which  Rawlinnon 
identifies  them,  are  expressed  by  a  dififerent 
word.  He  thinks  they  were  for  the  oil— 
which  the  connexion  would  seem  to  imply 
— but  fb&y  may  have  been  for  the  blood] , 
•ad  the  Braffen  [Hd>.  knivei,  nQJ,  carpnt. 
The  word  is  used  of  the  pruning-hook  in 
Isa.  ii.  4;  cf.  Levit.  xxv.  8.  They  served 
the  purpose  though  they  had  not  the  shape 
of  our  snuffers] ,  and  the  baaons  [same  word 
as  in  vers.  40,  45.  These  latter,  however, 
were  of  brass,  while  those  of  the  text  were 
of  pure  gold.  According  to  2  Ghron.  iv.  8, 
they  were  a  hundred  in  number.  As  the 
root  (pif)  signifies  to  tprinkle^  they  were 
probably  either  for  the  water  ot  the  blood 
of  q[>rinkling.  Eeil  thinks  they  were  for  the 
wine  of  the  libations],  and  the  spoona 
[niB^,  lit.,  palm$  (of  hands),  hence, used 
of  shallow  vessels  (Exod.  xxv.  29;  Num. 
vii.  84,  86.  The  last  cited  pasage  (cf. 
vers.  14,  20,  26)  shows  that  they  were  used 
for  the  incense  (Lev.  xxiv.  7,  dte.),  LXX. 
OviVrai],  and  the  oenaera  [or  mufferty  ex* 
Hnguitheri ;  marg.  a$h-panM,  In  Exod.  xxv. 
88  the  word  is  translated  tnuf-dUhes,  In 
Num.  iv.  14,  xvi.  6,  it  signifies  centers, 
which  may  well  be  tiie  meaning  here]  of 
pure  gold ;  and  the  hlngei  [or  $oekett  of 
the  hinges  (Gesen.,  Eeil)]  of  gold,  both 
fsor  the  doon  of  the  Imwr  houses  the 
most  holy  iklaoe  [Heb.  for  the  holy  of 
holiet] ,  and  for  the  doora  of  the  house,  to 
wlt^  of  the  temple.  [These  were  evidently 
of  inferior  (not  pure)  metal] 

Yer.  61.— 8o  waa  ended  an  the  wmlc 
that  king  »<domoii  made  fbr  the  houar 
oftheLord.  And  8<donioiB  brought  tn  the 
thJsga  which  David  hla  father  had  dedi- 
cated [marg.  holy  things  of  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8^  10,  11;  1  Ghron.  xxii.  8,  14,  16; 
xxviii.  14—18).  Gf.  xxvi.  26—28]  ;  evtn  the 
silver,  and  the  g«fld,  and  the  veasela,  did 
he  put  among  the  treaauree  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  [So  that  all  the  store  of  pre- 
cious metal  and  the  brass  that  David  had 
prepared  was  not  absorbed  in  the  decora- 
tion .and  furniture  of  the  temple.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  considerable 
overplus,  which  was  stored  in  the  temple 
treasury.] 


HOMILETIC& 

Yen.  Iff — ^22. — The  PiUan  of  Bra$$,  If,  as  some  think,  the  hnportanoe  of  any 
Scripture  subject  is  to  be  gauged  by  the  spaoe  assigned  to  it  in  the  saored  page,  then 
Burelythe  fif^  that  eight  long  verses  of  this  chapter  are  occupied  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  two  columns  and  their  capitals  inroves,  first,  their  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  Jewish  writers,  and,  secondly,  that  they  most  hare  a  significanoe  for  the 
minds  of  Christian  readers. 
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Bat  the  importance  of  these  monuments  (which  is  also  attested  (1)  by  their 
poHtion—in  the  very  forefront  of  the  temple— the  first  objects  that  would  stnke  the 
eye  of  the  beholder — and  (2)  by  their  isolation — they  were  apparently  unconnected 
with  the  edifice  and  served  a  purpose  of  their  own)  is  not  due  to  what  they  were  in 
themselves.  No  doubt  they  were  regarded  in  that  a^e  as  wonderful  worKs  of  art. 
Probably  they  were  the  largest  castings  either  accomplished  or  attempted  up  to  that 
date.  And  from  the  minute  details  of  their  capitals,  the  chequer- work,  cham-work, 
net-work,  lily-work — details  evidently  recorded  with  some  degree  of  pride  and 
wonderment  on  the  part  of  the  historian — ^we  may  reasonably  infer  that  there  **  were 
not  the  like  made  in  any  kingdom  **  (ch.  x.  20).  But  it  is  not  because  of  this  that 
so  much  prominence  is  accorded  to  them  in  Scripture ;  it  is  because  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  temple.  Their  calory  is  refiected  on  them  from  the  sanctuary.  They 
are  mentioned  **  because  of  the  nouse  of  tiie  Lord  our  Ood,**  of  which  they  were  the 
handmaids  and  ornaments.    We  are  led,  therefore,  to  inquire-^ 

I.  What  meanino  thbt  had  fob  the  Jew? 

II.  What  lessons  thet  have  fob  oubselves? 

I.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  meaning,  we  must  first  consider  their  ^mrpo^^. 
We  have  seen  that  they  were  not  structural,  but  monumental  (note  on  ver.  21) ;  in 
fact  they  served  instead  of  an  inscription  upon  the  building.  The  Western  worid, 
with  its  love  of  the  concrete,  often  stamps  its  great  edifices  with  appropriate  legends. 
But  the  children  of  the  East  have  ever  prefen^  the  mystical  teachmg  of  s^mnTOlism. 
For  them  there  has  always  been  a  charm  in  **  the  view  of  things  half  seen."  And 
80  the  Jewish  temple  bore  no  letters  on  its  firont,  but  its  representatiYe  pillars  stood 
forth,  embodiments  in  themselves  of  the  ideas  of  the  building,  and  silently  pro* 
claimed  its  object  and  character.    And  this  is  the  teaching  th^  had  for  the  wise^* 

1.  TJiat  the  temple  was  strong  and  ftrtn  and  lasting.  Their  very  materials 
proclaimed  this*  They  were  not  of  perishing  wood  or  stone,  but  of  enduring  bronze. 
Then,  they  were  of  unusual  girth  in  proportion  to  their  heiffht,  for  whereas  the 
shaft  was  12  cubits -in  circumference,  it  was  but  18  cubits  high  (Jer.  lii.  21^.  The 
first  impression  they  gave,  consequently,  would  be  ttiat  of  strength,  of  fixity,  and 
so  they  spoke,  by  their  very  character  as  well  as  by  their  names,  of  the  stahiHtg  of 
the  house.  It  was  no  longer  a  tent  (cf.  Isa.  xxxviii.  12),  it  was  a  house  of  cedar 
(2  Sam.  viL  2),  it  was  a  ci^fia  ic  M.  The  two  columns,  that  is  to  say,  served  instead 
of  these  two  inscriptions,  **  I  ha/ve  surely  buUt  thee  a  house  to  dweU  in,  a  settled 
place  for  thee  to  aibide  in  for  ever"  (ch.  viii.  18),  and  **  This  is  my  rest  for  ever^ 
here  wiU  I  dwell,  for  I  ha/ve  desired  it "  (Psa.  exxxii.  14). 

2.  Tha>t  its  strength  and  stcibiliiy  were  in  Qod,  Of  course  this  is  an  idea 
which  symbolism  could  only  express  imperfectly.  And  yet  it  may  be  (as  some 
have  thought)  that  the  brazen  pillars  would  recall  to  some  minds  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
the  token  of  God*s  presence.  And  if  we  may  see  in  the  steeple  a  "  silent  finger 
pointing  to  the  sky,"  then  surely  these  erect  columns  may  have  carried  men's 
thoughts  upwards  to  the  throne  of  God.  But  if  not,  the  names,  Ja^hin,  Boaa,  at 
any  rate,  witnessed  for  Him  and  proclaimed  Him  to  all  as  the  hope  and  stay  of  the 
new  sanctuary.  It  was,  therefore,  as  if  in  the  place  of  pillars  these  superscriptions 
also  had  been  conspicuous  on  the  temple :  for  Jachin^'*  Qod  is  in  the  m^dst  of 
her;  she  shall  not  he  removed;  *'  and  for  Boaz — ** Except  the  Lord  build  the  house^ 
they  labour  in  vain  that  buHdU  "  (Psa.  cxxvii.  1.  Note.  This  psalm  is  ascribed  to 
Solomon.    And  these  words  were  inscribed  on  the  late  Eddystone  lighthouse). 

8.  That  it  was  the  shrine  of  a  holy  Qod.  The  two  columns,  standing  as 
sentinels  over  the  house,  confronted  all  who  came  into  its  courts  with  the  idea  of 
consecration.  We  have  seen  that  column  and  chapiter  together  bore  a  rough 
resemblance  to  a  lily — the  column  the  stalk,  the  chapiter  the  flower.  Now  the  lily  is 
the  emblem  of  puri^  (see  on  ch.  vii.  19).  The  **  lily-woric  in  the  porch  "  proclaimed 
the  house  as  belonging  to  the  All-Holy  One  of  Israel.  The  columns,  therefore,  in 
their  esoteric  symlK>ho  language,  spoke  to  the  same  effect  as  if  these  words  had  been 
blazoned  on  the  temple's  front  (as  on  the  high  priest's  mitre) :  *'  Holiness  unto  the 
Xoi^ "  (Exod.  zxviii.  86;  xxxix.  80),  or  these,  ''I  the  Lord  yowr  Qod  am  holy'* 
(Levit.  xix.  2;  xxi.  8). 
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4.  That  it  was  for  the  worship  of  a  holy  people.  The  chapiters  were 
fiashioned  after  a  lily-cup.  The  columns,  i,e,,  blossomed  into  purity  under  the 
shelter  of  the  sanotaary,  and  bo  proclaimed  that  holiness  was  to  he  the  product  of 
the  temple  services  and  ritual.  They  served  accordingly  as  memoranda  hoth  to 
priests  and  worshippers.  It  is  said  that  on  the  front  of  the  second  temple  words 
were  inscrihed,  viz.,  these :  **  Know  hefore  whom  thou  art  going  to  stand."  In 
this  first  temple  the  two  columns  spoke  to  the  same  puiport.  To  the  priests  they 
cried,  **Beye  clean  that  bea/r  the  vessels  of  the  Lord*'  (Isa.  lii.  11) ;  to  the  people 
they  spoke,  like  the  "  fringe  with  the  ribhand  of  blue,"  "  Be  ye  holy  unto  your 
Qod''  (Num.  XV.  88,  40). 

.  6.  That  it  was  for  a  people  neaXous  of  good  worJa.  On  the  columns  were 
400  pomegranates.  Pomegranates  are  said  to  be  emblems  of  fruitfulness.  If  so, 
they  taught  the  Hebrew  worshipper  this  last  lesson — they  served  instead  of  this 
inscription,  "  Thoushalt  not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of  thy  ripe  fruits'*  (Exod.xxii. 
29) ;  or  thxi,  *^He  looked  that  his  vineyard  should  bring  forth  grapes  *'  (Isa.  v.  2). 

II.  But  what  lessons  have  Jachin  and  Boaz  for  ourselves  ?  Do  they  not  speak  to 
us  (1)  of  the  Church,  the  **piUar  and  ground  of  the  truth"  (I  Tim.  iii.  15) ;  (2)  of 
the  Christian,  who  shall  be  "  a  jpiZZor  in  the  temple  of  God  ?     (Rev.  iii.  12.) 

1.  Of  the  Church.  The  lessons  these  brazen  columns  had  for  the  Hebrew 
people,  the  same  theyhave  for  ourselves,  with  this  difference,  that  they  also  speak 
to  us  by  their /oZZ.  They  image  forth  the  stability  of  the  Church — that  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it;  that  its  strength  is  in  God — ^its  weapons  are  not 
carnal,  but  spiritual  (2  Cor.  x.  4;  Matt  xxviii.  20;  John  xv.  4) ;  that  its  object  is 
holiness  ^pnes.  v.  27 ;  L  4 ;  Titus  ii.  12)  and  fruUfulness  (John  xv.  8;  2  Cor.  ix. 
10;  Phil.i.  11).  But  tiiey  hAve  an  additional  lesson  for  us,  derived  from  their  de- 
struction. For  why  were  these  splendid  works  of  art  removed  out  of  their  place,  broken 
up,  and  carried  to  Babylon  ?  (Jer.  lii.  17, 21.)  It  was  because  their  lessons  were  un- 
heeded, because  the  people  were  not  pure  and  holy  (Jer.  xxii.  8,  9 ;  v.  81 ;  Acts  vii. 
48).  And  BO  we. learn — not  that  the  Catholic  Church  vriU  "  likewise  perish : ''  that 
can  never  be  (Matt.  xvi.  18) ;  of  that  it  might  be  said,  with  a  propriety  of  which  the 
Latin  poet  was  all  unconscious,  '*  Exegi  monumentum  acre  perennius'* — the 
columns  lasted  428  years,  the  Church  1800  already — but  that  particular  churches, 
if  unfaithful,  shall  have  their  candlesticks  removed  out  of  their  places  (Bev.  ii.  5). 
**  If  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,**  &c.  (Rom.  xL  21). 

2.  Of  me  Christian.  He  may  learn  hence — (1)  To  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
faith  and  love  (Eph.  iii.  17 ;  Col.  i.  28).  (2)  Not  to  be  carried  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine  (Eph.  iv.  14;  James  i.  6;  note  on  ver.  20).  (8)  That  **God  is  our 
refuge  and  strength  "  (Phil.  iv.  18 ;  Col.  i.  11 ;  1  Peter  v.  10).  (4)  That  we  are  to 
"wear  the  white  lily  of  a  blameless  life"  (cf.  2  Peter  iii.  14).  (5)  And  to  "bring 
forth  much  fruit,*'  and  (6)  that  if  we  overcome,  we  shall  be  piUars  in  the  heavenly 
temple,  not  to  be  broken,  or  cast  into  Uie  fire,  or  to  share  in  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  (Bev.  xviii.  2),  but  to  "go  out  no  more  for  ever**  (Bev.  iii.  12). 

Vers.  28,  24. —  The  Molten  Sea  and  the  Brazen  Loners.  11  the  two  pillars  teach 
the  lesson  of  purity,  of  personal  holiness,  how  much  more  the  sea  and  bases  t  For 
observe — 

1.  Sea  and  bases  had  the  same  end  in  view,  viz.,  purification.  The  first  was 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  priests.  The  second  for  the  cleansing  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  by  tlie  priests. 

2.  The  extra!ordinary  provision  of  water  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  Under- 
neath the  temple  area  was  a  great  reservoir  (it  is  said  to  be  some  fifty  feet  deep), 
no  doubt  the  same  which  exists  at  the  present  day,  near  the  Mosque  el  Aksa  (note  on 
ver.  26).  This  was  connected  by  an  aqueduct  (which  can  still  be  traced)  with  Solo- 
tnon*8  Pools  at  Ethom,  near  Bethlehem.  "Whether  these  great  works  were  purely 
for  the  use  of  the  temple,  or  whether  the  city  also  shared  in  their  benefits,  may  be 
doubtful,  but  that  the  temple  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  scheme  is  beyond  all 
question.  From  this  subterranean  sea — whether  by  pipes  or  by  the  laboui-s  of  the 
li4thinim,  we  cannot  be  cei-tain — boUi  molten  sea  and  brazen  lavers  were  filled. 
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Bat  here  a  distinction  must  be  made.  The  priests  were  commanded  to  wash, 
nnder  pain  of  death  (Exod.  xxx.  19  sqq.;  udx.  4;  zl.  80 — 82),  but  there  was  no 
such  conunand  with  respect  to  the  victims.  No ;  the  sacrifices  would  seem  to  have 
been  washed  because  the  Jewish  mind  instinctively  felt  that  this  was  right  and 
fitting.  And  that  it  wa$  neht  and  fitting  is  proved  by  the  fsict  that  the  service  was 
accepted,  and  here  enjoys  the  Divine  sanction.  We  ^ould  hardly  have  had  twelve 
yerses  of  Scripture  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  lavers  and  their  bases,  had  not 
God  Himself  approved  of  the  washing  of  **  the  work  of  the  burnt  offering  *  *  (2  Chron. 
iv.  6,  Heb.) 

.  Hence  we  may  learn — 
.  I.  That  Christian  priests  musi  be  washed. 
.  II.  That  Christian  sacrifices  ihould  be  cleansed. 

.  I.  Chbistiam  P&ISST8  MUST  BE  WASHED.  Here  two  questions  arise.  (1)  Who  are 
ChrUtian  priests?    (2)  What  U  thu  washing  ? 

^  1.  By  OhrUticm  pr%e$t9  we  may  miderstand  here  all  Christians.  For  all  Chris- 
^Ans  a/re  priests,  precisely  as  all  Jews  were  priests  (cf.  1  Peter  ii.  5,  9,  with  Exod. 
xix.  6).  Of  course,  there  is  a  priesthood  among  Christians,  just  as  there  was  a  priest- 
hood among  the  Jews  (see  page  118).  It  is  often  said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  word 
Scpivc,  ioeerdoif  is  nowhere  applied  to  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  the 
answer  is  that  it  could  not  have  been  so  apphed,  so  long  as  the  Levitical  priesthood 
existed,  without  risk  of  confusion.  It  is  also  true  that  the  functions  of  the  Christian 
presbyterate  are  vei^,  very  different  from  those  of  the  Jewish  priesthood;  but  all 
the  same,  if  Christiaiiity  is  filling  up,  and  not  the  reversal  or  the  negation  of 
Judaism  (Col.  ii.  17;  Matt.  v.  17),  then,  assuredly,  it  must  not  only  have  its  altar; 
(Heb.  xiii.  10),  but  its  priesthood.  But  let  us  understand  the  word  here  of  the  body 
of  believers:  for  dearly,  if  we  can  prove  that  aU  Christians  must  be  washed,  how 
much  more  those  who  minister  in  holy  things,  and  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord? 
(Isa.  lii.  11.) 

,  2.  By  ChrUUan  locuhing  we  may  understand,  primarily,  the  washing  (kot* 
l^ox^v)  of  the  New  Testament,  **  the  washing  of  regeneration  "  (Titus  iii.  5 ;  cf. 
(1  Cor  vL  11 ;  Eph.  v.  26;  Heb.  x.  22;  cf.  vi.  2).  For  to  all  Christians  is  the  com- 
mand addressed,  "Arise,  and  be  baptized, and  wa$h  awayihj  sins  *'  (Acts  xxii.  16; 
cf.  ch.  ii.  88).  Of  all  may  our  holy  Lord  be  heard  to  say,  '*  If  I  wash  thee  not, 
thou  hast  no  part  with  me**  (John  xiii.  8;  cf.  iii.  5;  Mark  xvi.  16). 

But  is  this  all?  Are  we  onlv  to  find  here  a  lesson  as  to  Christian  baptism? 
Certainly  not.  For  observe,  (1)  by  baptism,  the  initial  rite  of  our  religion,  men  are 
made  priests  (Rev.  i.  5,  6).  (2)  The  washing  of  the  priests  was  a  washing  of  the 
handi  and  the  feet  (Exod.  xxx.  19);  and  (8)  it  was  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  they 
"went  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  or**  came  near  unto  the  altar  (ver.  20 ; 
eh.  xL  82).  Cleariy,  then,  ^e  **one  baptiBm**  of  Christianity  cannot  respond  to 
this  exclusively.  Ko;  that  rather  corresponds  to  the  washing  of  the  whole  person 
(Levit.  xvi.  4,  24),  which  the  Rabbins  say  was  performed  in  the  molten  sea,  or  in  its 
pasin;  but  which  may  possibly  have  been  performed  in  private.  That  tiiere  was 
such  complete  ablution  on  the  part  of  the  priests  needs  no  proof;  it  is  presupposed 
in  the  directions  about  the  hands  and  feet.  It  would  have  been  mockery  to  wash 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  while  the  body  itself  remain  unclean.  But  the  priest 
who  went  to  the  temple  pure  miffht,  perhaps,  contract  some  defilement  on  the  way; 
the  expcNsed  parts,  the  hands  and  the  feet,  micht  be  stained  and  so  become  unfit  tor 
the  service  of  the  All-Holy.  It  was  for  this  the  molten  sea  was  provided,  and  this 
helps  to  illustrate  our  Lora*s  words,  '*  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
bis  feet "  (John  xiiL  10).  Even  so  we,  though,  as  St.  Paul  says,  we  **were  washed  " 
(dinXovoaaOt,  aor.)  '*in  the  laver  of  regeneration,"  have  sullied  our  baptismal  robes 
in  our  passage  throu|^h  and  contact  with  the  world  (James  iii.  2),  and  need,  day  by 
day,  cleansing  and  forgiveness  (Matt.  vi.  12).  The  text  teaches,  then,  that  we  are 
unfit  for  the  service  of  the  Most  Pure  until  we  have  washed  our  hands  and  feet ; 
until,  ue.y  we  are  purged  from  the  soils  and  stains  of  this  wicked  world.  Not  only 
must  "our  bodies  be  washed  with  pure  water,"  our  "hearts"  must  also  be 
*'  sprinkled  firom  an  evil  conscience,"  before  we  oan  draw  near  with  acceptance  to 
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God  (Heb.  x.  22).  "  I  cannot  pray,  but  I  sin ;  I  cannot  hear,  or  preach  a  sermon, 
but  I  sin;  I  cannot  give  an  alms  or  receive  the  sacrament,  but  I  sin;  nay,  I  cannot 
so  much  as  confess  my  sins,  but  my  very  confessions  are  still  aggravations  of  them ; 
my  repentance  needs  to  be  repentcNcl  of,  my  tears  want  washing,  and  the  very  wash* 
ing  of  my  tears  needs  still  to  be  washed  over  again  in  the  blood  of  my  Bedeemer" 
^p.  Beveridge) . 

What,  then,  let  us  now  ask,  is  the  '*Bea,'*  what  the  "laver,**  for  the  washing 
away  of  these  daily  sins  and  defilements  f  It  is  a  fountain  of  blood  (*'  Not  by  water 
only,  but  by  water  and  blood,"  1  John  v.  6) ;  it  is  the  other  sacrament  of  our 
religion,  the  **  blood  of  the  new  covenant  shed  for  many  ibr  the  remission  of  sins  " 
(Matt.  xxvi.  28).  *'The  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins  "  (Nicene  Creed^  can- 
not apply  to  the  sins  of  later  life.  For  this,  other  provision  is  needed,  and  m  the 
mercy  ox  Gt>d  other  provision  is  made  in  the  sacrament  of  love  and  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation.   (Of.  also  Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii.  18 ;  John  xx.  28  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  20.) 

But  here  one  word  of  caution  mav  possibly  be  needful.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  there  is  any  ower  source  or  ground  of  cleansing  and  forgive- 
ness than  the  free,  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  that  there  is  any  hope  for 
the  sinner  except  in  the  ''full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satis&c- 
tion'*  once  made  by  the  one  baviour  "for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;"  or  that 
any  rites  or  ordinances  can  have  any  virtue  or  efficacy  apart  firom  His  meritorious 
death  and  His  now  victorious  life.  The  sacraments  are  not,  cannot  be,  the 
90wree8  or  the  grounds  of  forgiveness,  nor  do  they  work  like  a  charm — ex  opers 

rrato.  But  in  the  all- wise  appointment  of  God,  ihej  are  the  means  of  grace,  the 
nnels  through  which  His  infinite  mercy  ordinarUy  flows  {^oHa  non  Ugatwr 
mediU)  to  the  penitent  and  believing  soul. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  generous  provision  made  by  God  for  the 
cleansing  of  all  sin  obviates  the  need  for  striving  against  sin  (Heb.  xii.  4).  We  are 
to  ^* cleanse  ovrselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit"  (2  Cor.  vii.  1).  We 
are  to  *'ptm^  oiirselves,  even  as  He  is  pure"  (1  John  id.  8).  The  priests  of  the 
Holy  God  must  "live  a  clean  life*'  (Wydif). 

if.  Christian  saorificbs  should  be  olban8ED.  Here  again  two  questions 
arise.    (1)  What  are  Christian  eacrificeef    (2)  How  can  they  be  cleansed  f 

1.  OlirtsHan  sacrifices.  Those  which  all  Christian  men  are  ordained  to  offer 
^1  Peter  ii.  8)  are  these— (1)  The  living  sacrifice  of  body  and  soul  (Bom.  xii.  1). 
(2)  The  sacrifice  of  raaise  and  thanksgiving  (Heb.  xiii.  15).  (8)  The  sacrifice  of 
alms  and  oblations  (Heb.  xiii.  16;  Phil.  iv.  18). 

2.  The  Cleansing  of  these  sacrifices  is  that  which  takes  place  in  a  "pure  heart 
and  good  conscience.*'  It  is  a  matter  of  motive,  of  intention.  The  quality  of  the 
sacrmce  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  sacrificer.  It  is  a  sacrifice,  howsoever  offered 
— there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  the  sacrifice  of  fools*'  (Eccles.  v.  1) — but  it  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  maimed,  or  tmelean,  or  unworthy  sacrifice.  If  our  praise,  for  example, 
be  prompted  by  the  love  of  music  rather  than  the  love  of  God ;  if  our  alms  be 
offered  for  the  praise  of  men  (Matt.  vi.  1)  and  not  "for  His  name*s  siJce,*'  then  the 
sacrifice  is  unclean.  The  Christian  priest,  consequentlv,  should  "  interrogate  his 
heart  ** ^** Interroge  viscera  tua**  (Augustine)— before  ne  enters  on  Divine  service. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  we  ought  to  wash  our  prayers  and  praises  in  our  hearts 
before  we  put  them  into  our  lips.  The  customary  "  praver  before  service'*  and 
the  self-examination  before  communion  (1  Cor.  xi.  28),  if  made  more  real,  would 
ensure  the  cleansing  of  the  Eftoiifioe.    (Compare  James  i  27.) 

Ver.  46.— r/^  Clay  Chymnd  in  the  circuit  of  the  Jordan.  These  things  are  an 
allegory.  These  words  suggest  some  thoughts  as  to  the  soil  in  which  the  King  of 
Heaven  moulds  the  vessels  for  His  service  (2  Tim.  ii.  20,  21 ;  Acts  ix.  15 ;  Bom.  ix. 
21,  28).    They,  too,  are  prepared  in  ihe plain:  they  are  cast  in  the  clay  around. 

Observe  (1)  that  both  pillars  and  vessels^  {.e.,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  as  well  as  "  the 
pots  and  the  shovels  and  the  basins,"  were  oast  in  this  same  clay  grotmd.  In  the 
two  pillars  we  may  fitly  see  for  our  present  purpose  emblems  of  those  two  **  pillars 
and  basements  of  the  truth*'  (1  Tim.  iii.  15),  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches; 
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in  the  vessels,  emblems  of  those  "  ve$8el$  tmto  honour,"  the  "  messengers  of  the 
churches,"  Prophets,  Apostles,  Martyrs,  A&,  (2  Cor.  viii.  28 ;  Acts  ix.  15).  We 
shall  find  that  the  great  Master  Builder  has  prepared  them  all  in  Hxeplam;  that 
all  alike  have  been  moulded  in  the  elojjf. 

As  to  the  plaint  the  figure  is  obvious  enough,  and  a  few  words  will  suffice  to 
expound  it.  Prom  the  Mesopotamian  immigrants  into  l^alestine,  the  first  fathers  of 
the  Jewish  people,  down  to  die  peasants  and  fishermen  of  Galilee,  aye,  and  to  the 
poor  monk,  Luther,  and  the  poor  servitor,  Whitfield,  history  constantly  teaches  the 
same  lesson — ^that  not  many  wise  men  or  mighty  or  noble  (1  Cor.  i.  26)  are  the 
vessels  chosen  of  Heaven  to  do  God^s  work  in  the  world.  The  apostles  did  not 
issue  forth  from  '*  king's  houses "  (Matt.  xi.  8).  Just  as  "  the  gentle  rain  firom 
heaven"'  leaves  the  mountains  and  descends  into  tiie  vales,  so  £>es  the  grace  of 
God  ever  condescend  to  men  of  low  degree.  Not  ''the  princes  of  this  world" 
(1  Cor.  ii.  8),  not  its  rich  men  (James  ii.  6),  but  the  "poor  of  this  world  "  ha&  Gt>d 
chosen  (ib.  ver.  5).  ''Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Riarisees  believed  on  him  ?  ** 
(John  vii.  48).  No,  it  was  the  "common  people "-^the  demised  amhaa/retz — 
"heard  him  gladly"  (Mark  xii.  87).  The  early  adversaries  of  Christianity  used  to 
sneer  at  the  humble  origin  and  occupations  of  its  champioss,  and  the  apologists 
would  not  and  could  not  deny  the  charge. 

Now  as  to  the  "  cUfy  grotmdy^  observe  that  while  the  text  ^ves  this  rendering, 
the  margin  has,  "  thichneM  of  the  ground.**  It  is  not  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  for  the  latter  rendering  would  import  that  the  soil  had  been  mude  thick, 
for  the  purpose  of  casting,  by  standing  or  puddling.  And  which  of  these  transla- 
tions is  the  true  one;  whether, i.e.,  the  soil  was  natundlydayey — ^perhaps  fi-om  the 
overflow  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  15,  Heb.),  perhaps  firom  the  springs  which  make 
much  of  the  Jordan  valley  into  a  swamp  (Conder,  pp.  226 — ^229)— or  whether  it  was 
artificially  i>repafed  for  castings,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say.  Nor  need  we 
wish  to  decide,  since  for  our  purpose  both  meanings  are  true.  Whatever  Hiram 
did,  God  oasts  His  vessels,  some  in  the  day,  i.0.,  in  the  most  unpromising  soil,  with 
the  most  ungenial  surroundings;  scmie  "  in  tiie  tiiiokness  of  the  cround,"  t.0.,  in 
soil  which  has  been  trodden  by  the  iron  feet  of  the  persecutor ;  and  some  in  both. 

I.  Let  us  now  see  how  (1)  thb  Chubohes — ^we  regfurd  them  as  two  for  our  present 
purpose,  thou^  strictly  the  Christian  irrXifffia  is  but  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
(see  p.  112)— and  (2)  thbib  messbnoess  have  both  been  prepared  in  the  da/ygrownd. 
But  first,  let  us  cairy  our  thoughts  tor  that  Ibundry  in  the  Jordan  valley.  We  now 
assume  that  it  was  a  bed  of  clay  in  wliich  the  castings  were  made.  If  so,  it  is 
probable  this  tract  of  land  had  hidierto  laid  waste.  The  ox  had  not  drawn  the 
plough  dirough  it;  it  had  vielded  neither  seed  to  the  sower,  nor  bread  to  the  eater; 
the  fiBffmer  had  not  planted  it  with  olive  or  vine.  And  in  a  land  so  small — Palestine 
is  about  the  same  size  as  Wales— and  so  densely  populated  as  the  Holy  Land;  in  a 
country  where  every  available  yard  was  cultivaied,  and  where  even  tibe  steep  hill 
sides  were  laid  out  in  terraces  to  increase  the  acreage ;  in  a  land,  too,  of  great 
fertility  (Deut.  idii.  7-^)— fc*  the  whole  realm  was  remarkably  prolific,  and  "  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  "  was  the  garden  of  the  whole  (Gen.  xiii.  10)^this  barren  tract 
could  not  fikil  to  be  noticed.  It  had  long  been  an  cryesore,  we  may  well  believe,  to 
the/e^^n  who  tilled  the  neighbouring  fields.  The  traveller  who  passed  it  on  his 
way  to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  (Judg.  viii.  5 ;  xii.  6 ;  Gen.  xxxiii.  17)  pronounced  it 
unprofitable,  and  altogether  it  was  "nigh  unto  cursing  **  (Heb.  vi.  ^. 

And  so  it  lay,  century  after  century,  a  marsh,  or  piece  pf  scrub,  a  blot  on  the 
landscape.  Men  thought  it  was  irreclaimable.  But  now  the  temple  is  being  built, 
the  vessels  of  brass  have  to  be  cast,  and  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Palestine 
they  find  no  spot  so  suited  to  the  purpose  as  the  "  clay  ground  between  Succoth 
«nd  Zarthan."  Here  ^all  tiie  foundry  he.  And  so  from  this  despised  and  desolate 
totct  the  burnished  Inrass  went  forth  to  adorn  the  temple  of  the  Lord.    Even  so — 

1.  The  Jetoish  Church  wa$  moulded  in  the  clay.  Wliere  was  it  constituted  ? 
In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  in  tiie  "  great  and  terrible  wilderness.'*  In  the  Bed  Sea  was 
its  baptism  (1  Cor.  x.  2) ;  at  Horeb  (Ut.,  dry  ground)  it  entered  into  the  covenant. 
Prom  the  "backside  of  Uie  desert,"  from  the  plain  of  Btthah^  where  "desohition 
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keeps  unbroken  sabbath;  *'  from  a  ^^froten  tempest  of  black,  weather-worn,  nigged 
mountain  peaks,"  the  Hebrew  Church  went  forth  to  witness  for  Qod.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  under  the  whole  heaven  is  there  a  more  arid  and  rugged  and  desolate  and 
uninhabitable  land.  Yet  God  chose  it  to  be  the  school  and  training-ground  of  His 
Church. 

2.  The  ChrUticm  Church  was  caH  in  the  clay.  Not  in  Greece,  amid  the  schools 
of  philosophy,  not  in  Bome,  among  senates,  and  armies,  and  subject  kings,  but 
in  Palestine,  a  dempised  comer  of  the  empire,  among  Jews,  who  were  kated  of 
all  men.  And  in  what  part  of  Palestine  ?  Not  in  Jerusalem,  among  the  scribes 
and  doctors,  but  in  the  provinces,  in  '*  Galilee  of  the  Goim."  The  question  was 
often  asked,  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  (John  i.  46.)  The  answer 
was  often  given,  *'  Out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet"  (John  vii.  52).  Surely  this 
was  clay  ground.  Yet  there  it  pleased  God  to  found  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
And  this,  which  is  true  of  the  Church,  is  equally  true  of  its  vessels.    For— 

8.  The  Imugweri  and  prophets  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  shaped  in  the  clay, 
Moses,  it  is  true,  was  bred  in  the  court,  but  he  was  not  prepared  there  for  his  worL 
No,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  lea/oe  the  court  in  order  to  become  a  "  vessel  meet 
for  the  Master's  use.*'  It  was  in  this  same  desert  of  Sinai,  amid  the  Bedouin, 
while  keeping  an  Arab's  flock,  and  leading  a  nomadic  life,  after  forty  years  of  soli- 
tude, that  God  appeared  unto  him.  The  lawgiver  himself  came  from  thp  clay. 
So  did  Elijah,  the  restorer  of  the  law.  He  was  a  CKleadite.  It  was  a  wild,  un- 
settled, semi-civilized,  trans-Jordanic  region  gave  to  the  world  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets.  And  he  too  must  go  into  the  desert,  and  must  be  trained  for  his  work 
at  Horeb^the  **dry  grotmd"  (1  'Kings  xix.  8).  And  the  same  remark  applies  to 
nearlv  all  the  prophets,  judges,  &c.  Occasionally  we  have  a  Jeremiah,  the  son  of 
a  high  priest  uTer.  i.  1),  or  a  Daniel  of  the  royal  seed  (Dan.  i.  8),  but  more  fre- 
quently a  herdman,  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit  (Amos  vii.  14 ;  1  Kings  xiz.  19), 
or  a  captive  by  the  river  Chebar  (Ezek.  i.  8),  rises  up  to  speak  for  God. 

4.  The  apostles  a/nd  preachers  of  Christia/nity  were  fashioned  and  prepared  in 
cla/y  ground.  (1)  The  founder  of  Christianity  was  well  called  a  "root  out  of  a  dry 
grownd  "  (Isa.  liii.  2).  **  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  "  (Matt.  xiii.  55).  "  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph"  (John  i.  45).  '*How  knoweth  this  man  letters, 
having  never  learned  ?  "  {ih,  vii.  15.)  (2]  The  apostles,  too,  came  from  the  fisher- 
man's boat  at  Bethsaida(John  i.  44),  and  nrom  the  receipt  of  custom  (Matt.  ix.  9)  in 
Capernaum.  Only  one  out  of  the  entire  ooUege  had  studied  in  the  schools  (Acts 
zxu.  8).    They  were  justly  described  as  "ignorant  and  unlearned  men'*  (t5.  iv.  18). 

S8)  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  early  Christians  and  confessors. 
!t  was  a  most  unpromising  and  unlikely  soil  in  which  the  Church  first  took  root. 
**  Publicans  and  sinners."  M.  Benan  nas  ^[iven  a  graphic  description  of  the  early 
Christians  of  Bome — a  "longshore  population,"  sleepmg  on  the  straw,  "  clad  in 
malodorous  stable  slopes,"  "smelling  of  garlic,"  *'with  fetid  breath  like  that  of 
ill-fed  people,"  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  bulk  of  the  early  Christians  were 
men  of  this  sort,  tentmakers  like  Aquila,  slaves  like  Onesimus,  gaolers  like  him  of 
Philippi,  soldiers  like  those  of  C»sar*s  household.  And  eighteen  centuries  have 
only  served  to  establish  more  firmly  the  truth  that  "not  many  mighty,"  &c.  It  is 
ounous  and  suggestive  that  so  many  of  the  saints  of  the  Boman  calendar  are  said  to 
have  been  of  noble  birth.  It  is  easy  thus  to  glorify  dead  saints,  but  if,  with 
Chateaubriand,  we  ask  to  see  living  ones,  we  frequently  find  them  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  and  almost  invariably  amid  cares,  worries,  temptations,  hindrances,  per- 
secutions of  every  kind.    The  saints  are  still  fashioned  in  the  clay. 

II.  But  let  us  now  assume  that  this  foundry  of  ^e  Jordan  valley  was  not  a  bed 
of  natural  clay,  but  that  the  soil  had  been  prepared  by  stamping.  We  shall  find 
that  both  (1)  we  Churches  and  (2)  the  messengers  of  the  Churches  have  been  pre- 
pared "in  the  thickness  of  the  ground,'^  under  the  heel  of  persecution  and  oppress 
sion.    And  first  of  the  Churches, 

1.  TJie  Jewish  Church  came  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  "  Out  of  the  iron 
furnace"  (Deut.  hr.  20;  1  Kings  viii.  51:  cf.  Exod.  v.)  "  Dealt  subtilly  wi^  our 
kindred,  and  evil  entreated  our  fathers"  (Acts  vii.  19).    It  was  among  the  brick- 
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fields — the  thick  Nile  mud— of  Egypt,  and  their  hardships  and  oppressions,  that 
God  disoipUned  and  prepared  His  people. 

2.  The  Christian  Church  has  come  out  of  great  tribulation.  Its  history  begins 
with  a  shameful  crucifixion,  and  it  is  a  history  written  in  blood,  a  history  of  "stripes'* 
(Acts  xvi.  28;  2  Cor.  vi.  5),  beatings  (Acts  v.  40),  stonings  {ib.  vii.  59;  xiv.  19),  the 
sword  (ib.  xii.  2),  '*  great  persecution"  (ib.  viii.  1),  and  the  like.  Nero,  Decios, 
Aurelian,  Diocletian — ^what  tragedies  are  connected  with  these  names  I  Yet  '*  the 
blood  of  the  mart3rrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the  Church,"  and  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  empire  awoke  to  find  itself  Christian.  Persecution  only  evolved 
progress  (Phil.  i.  12, 18).  And  what  is  true  of  the  pillars  is  also  true  of  the  vessels. 
For— 

8.  The  heroes  of  the  Jewish  Church  passed  through  fire  and  sword.  Moses 
must  flee  his  country,  must  learn  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered. 
Elijah — they  sought  his  Hfe  (1  Kings  xix.  10).  Jezebel  sought  to  slay  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord.  Daniel  is  cast  into  the  lions'  den ;  the  Hebrew  children  into  the  fire; 
Jeremiah  into  the  mire  and  clay  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  Isaiah  is  sawn  asunder  (Heb. 
xi.  87).  Zechariah  is  slain  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  &o.  See  Heb.  xi. 
84—88.  What  evidences  of  stamping  are  here!  Surely  the  ground  bears  the 
marks  of  a  struggle  t 

4.  The  saints  of  the  new  dispensation  ha/ve  been  made  perfect  through  suffering. 
For  St.  Paul,  see  2  Cor.  xi.  28—83,  and  remember  that  tins  hst  only  extends,  at  the 
latest,  to  A.D.  58.  That  "  chosen  vessel"  was  first  showed  **  what  great  things  he 
must  suffer"  (Acts  ix.  16).  For  the  early  Christians  see  Rev.  ii.  10. 18 ;  vi.  10 ;  vii.  14, 
Ac.;  1  Cor.  iv.  18;  2  Cor.  vi.  5—10.  Polycarp,  Augustine,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom — 
the  time  would  fiEul  me  to  tell  of  those  bright  vessels  of  grace,  some  in  the  dark 
ages,  some  in  otur  own  time,  who  were  prepared  for  the  ministry  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  saints  in  "  the  tiiickness  of  the  ground,"  and  who,  *'  after  they  had  suf- 
fered awhile/'  were  made  perfect 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Yer.  21. — Jachin  cmd  Boae.  No  features  in  Solomon's  temple  have  given 
rise  to  so  much  controversy  as  these  two  fEunous  pillars;  the  beauty  of  which 
Jewish  writers  are  never  tired  of  recounting.  They  were  marvels  of  the  glyptic 
skill  for  which  the  Phoenician  workmen  were  distinguished.  Homer  speaks  of 
such  metallic  work.  In  II.  xxiii  741 — 744,  he  thus  Ascribes  the  prize  assigned 
by  Achilles  for  the  foot-race  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus — 

**  A  bowl  of  solid  silver,  deftly  wrought. 
That  held  six  measures,  and  in  beau^  fax 
Surpassed  whatever  else  the  world  could  boast ; 
Since  men  of  Sidon,  skilled  in  glyptic  art. 
Had  made  it,  and  Phctnieian  mariners 
Had  brought  it  with  them  over  the  dark  sea.*' 

(See  also  his  description  of  Menelaus'  gift  to  Telemachus,  Od.  iv.  614^18.) 
Hiram,  the  Phoenician  artificer,  lent  by  the  king  of  Tyre  to  Solomon,  was  specially 
skilled  in  such  work  ^2  Chron.  ii.  14).  "  In  the  plain  of  Jordan,  in  the  clay 
grotmd  between  Succow  and  Zarthan,"  he  cast  these  two  great  bronze  pillai-s, 
each  ]7i  cubits  high,  with  capitals  ^ye  cubits  high,  adorned  with  pomegranates, 
and  *'  nets  of  checker-work,  and  wreaths  of  chain- work.**  They  were  plac^  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  porch  of  the  temple,  and  probably  were  not  obelisks,  but  were 
necessary  as  "pillars  *  to  support  the  roof,  which  was  thirty  feet  in  width.  That 
these  were  symbolic  is  evident  from  their  names,  which  may  be  rendered,  "  Sta- 
bility '*  and  **  Strength."  The  reference  is  not  so  much  to  the  material  building,  but 
lo  the  kingdom  of  Qod  in  Israel,  which  was  embodied  in  the  temple.  They 
pointed  then,  and  now,  to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  dwelling  of  God. 
I.  The  FASHiONixra  of  the  fillabs.    Made  of  bronze  cast  in  the  earth.    None 
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bat  the  initiated  would  expect  saoh  an  issue  from  such  a  process.  Picture  the 
anxiety  of  those  in  charge  when  the  mould  was  constmcted,  when  the  metal  was 
molten,  &c.    Apply  to  the  anxiety  and  care  of  those  rearing  the  spiritual  temple. 

1.  They  toere  the  product  of  hmman  9kiU.  This  skill  was  devoutly  recognized  as  the 
gift  of  God.  Compare  ver.  14  with  the  description  of  Bezaleers  artistic  '*  gifts."  If 
wisdom  of  that  kmd  is  from  God,  how  much  more  is  the  highest  wisdom  needed 
for  the  upbuilding  of  tiie  true  temple  (1  Cor.  iii.  Id — 17).  Turn  to  the  promises  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  aposties,  and  of  wisdom  to  all  who  seek.  Refer  to  times  of 
difficulty  and  anxiety  in  which  only  this  heavenly  help  could  avail  tiie  teachers  and 
rulers  of  the  Ohiii<ch.  Observe  such  expressions  as  that  in  which  Paul  speaks  of 
himself  as  "  a  wise  master  builder."  Indicate  special  gifts  still  required  by  tiiose 
who  succeed  to  this  work.    "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God,"  &c. 

2.  They  were  the  reetUt  of  marvellous  dUiffenoe,  Tears  and  generations  of  effort 
had  made  these  artificers  what  they  were,  and  now  daily  they  applied  themselves 
to  their  toil,  nor  was  it  without  reward.  Nothing  great  can  be  attained  in  this 
world  without  work.  God  has  not  made  things  pleasant  by  ordaining  that  the  wi^ 
to  them  should  be  easy,  but  He  has  made  them  precious  by  ordaining  that  the  way 
shoukl  be  hard.  The  hardships  endured  by  miners,  pearl  divers,  agricultoral 
labourers,  Slc.  The  strenuous  toil  of  the  student,  the  man  of  business,  the  explorer, 
^e  scientist,  ftc.  No  wonder  that  in  the  highest  sphere  diligence  is  essential.  It 
is  required  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  Christian  character;  e.g.y  "  Give  dfligence  to 
to  noLake  your  calling  .  .  .  sure,"  Ac,  '*Work  out  your  own  salvation,"  &a, 
'*  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,"  &c.  Similar  diligence  is  required  by  the 
Church  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  Contrast  the  diligence  shown  in  other 
pursuits  with  the  indolence  in  this.  8.  The^  were  the  product  of  combined  e^ort. 
The  wealth  of  Solomon  was  added  to  the  skill  of  Hiram.  Observe  the  diversity  of 
workmen  essentiid  for  the  designing,  moulding,  fashioning,  uprearing  of  these 
pillars.  Each  did  his  own  work,  did  it  heartily,  completely.  All  was  not  equally 
honourable,  easy,  remunerative ;  yet  none  neglected  his  share  of  the  toil.  Speak 
of  the  millions  now  constructing  Ood*s  spiritual  temple ;  how  the  various  races  of 
men,  how  the  differing  sects  ^  Christians,  how  the  peculiar  tastes  and  gifts  of 
individuals,  are  rearing  *'  the  house  not  made  with  hanos,"  "  the  habitation  of  Gh>d, 
through  the  Spirit." 

II.  The  sthbolism  of  the  poxabs.  1.  Stability  (Jachin).  In  this  the 
temple  was  a  contrast  to  the  tabernacle.  Yet  even  the  temple  and  all  that  was 
material  of  the  old  worship  passed  away  to  make  room  for  the  ^iritual  realities 
which  abide  eternally.  In  Hebrews  (xii.  27)  we  read  of  '*the  removing  of  those 
things  that  are  shaken,  vs  -of  things  that  are  made,  that  those  tilings  which  cannot 
be  shaken  may  remain."  Show  how,  amidst  the  fftU  of  empires,  the  Church  has 
lived,  in  spite  of  all  that  evil  powers  could  do  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  Speak  of  the  safety, 
for  time  and  eternity,  of  those  who  are  in  Christ  (John  x.  28),  &c.  2.  Strength, 
The  Church  needs  more  tlian  endurance,  it  wants  vigour.  Resistance  must  be 
supplemented  by  aggressicm.  Far  more  than  the  Jewish  Chturch  the  Christian 
Church  is  to  be  chamcterized  by  this.  The  apostles  were  not  merely  to  hold  their 
own,  but  to  go  "  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Only 
the  active  Church,  only  the  active  Christian,  has  a  robust  and  wholesome  life.  Let 
**  Boaz  "  stand  beside  **  Jachin."  8.  Beauty,  The  lilies  and  pomegranates  adorning 
the  pillars  not  only  showed  that  there  should  be  beauty  in  the  worship  of  God,  and 
that  the  noblest  art  should  be  consecrated  to  Him,  but  symbolized  the  truth  de- 
clared in  Psa.  xcvi.  6,  "  Strength  and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctuarv."  Strength  needs 
beauty  to  adorn  it.  Beauty  needs  strength  to  support  it.  Illustration:  the  ivy 
clustering  round  the  oak.  Let  the  courageous  man  be  gentle ;  the  stalwart  man 
tender ;  we  sweet  girl  morally  strong,  Slc,  If  we  would  have  it  so,  we  shall  find 
tliose  graces  in  ^e  holy  place  of  God,  the  sacred  place  of  prayer,  whether  public 
or  secret,  for  strength  and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctuaiy.  Emblems  of  stability  and 
strength,  yet  exquisite  in  their  beauty,  let  Jachin  and  Boaz,  in  the  porch  of  the 
temple,  remind  us  of  what  God  would  see  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  every 
Chnstian  oharaot^. — k,  R. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  Vra.  1—66. 

ThB  DIDIOATIOM    OF    THB   TKMPLB. — The 

stately  and  impresaiYe  service  with  which 
the  Temple,  the  character  and  contents  of 
which  have  now  heen  described,  was  dedi- 
cated, is  related  in  this  chapter,  and  divides 
itself  into  four  sections.  We  have  (1)  the 
removal  of  the  ark  and  Solomon's  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  on  the  occasion  (vers.  1 — 22). 
(2)  The  prayer  of  consecration  (vers.  23 — 64). 
(B)  The  benediction  of  the  congregation 
(vers.  #5—61),  and  (4)  the  festal  sacrifices 
whifdi  foUowed  on  and  eompleted  the  dedi- 
cation (vers.  62—66).  The  inaogoral  rites, 
it  is  clear,  were  on  a  scale  corresponding 
with  the  magnitude  and  renown  of  the 
undertaking  (1  Ghron.  xxii.  5). 

SBonoN  I. — The  Removal  of  the  Ark, 


Yer.  1.— Than  [i.e.,  when  the  work  of  the 
honse  of  the  Lorii'  was  practically  ended, 
as  stated  in  eh.  vli.  51.  Bat  the  precise 
date  of  the  dedication  is  a  matter  of  aispnte 
and  nnoertainty.  We  know  that  it  took 
placA  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  year,  but 
of  what  year  we  cannot  be  so  sure.  Was  it 
the  same  year  in  the  eighth  month  of  which 
(ch.  vi.  88)  the  house  was  finished  (Ewald)  ? 
Was  the  dedication,  that  is  to  say,  one 
month  anterior  to  the  completion  of  the 
house  and  its  appointments  ?  Or  are  we  to 
understand  "  the  seventh  month  '*  to  mean 
the  Ethanim  of  the  following  year  (Biihr)  ? 
are  we  to  assign  the  dedication,  that  is,  to 
a  date  eleven  months  after  completion? 
Or,  finally,  are  we  to  believe  with  the  Yat. 
LXX.  /Mra  Icnxrt  inf  (the  LXX.  text  is 
here,  however,  in  great  confusion),  that  the 
temple  was  not  dedicated  until  the  palaces 
were  also  built  (see  ch.  ix.  1 — 9) ;  are  we  to 
hold,  i,e.t  that  though  finished  and  ready 
for  use,  it  remained  unused  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  years  (Thenius,  Keil)  ?  These  are 
questions  which  we  cannot  perhaps  answer 
with  absoluUk  certainty,  bu^  to  my  mind, 
eveiy  consideration  is  m  favour  of  the  date 
first  mentioned,  t.«.,  the  seventh  month  of 
the  ekventh  year  of  Solomon's  reign.  It  is 
true  Bahr  says  that  this  opinion  **  needs  no 
refutation,**  while  Keil  pronounces  it  '^directly 
at  variance  with  chap.  vii.  51.'*  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  this  is  so  ? 
And,  first,  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  passage 
jatft  cited,  *'So  was  ended  all  the  work 
which,"  <fea,  taken  in  connexion  with  ch. 

1   KINGS. 


viii.  1,  "  Then  Solomon  assembled,"  &e.  To 
the  cursory  reader  it  appears  no  doubt  as  if 
this  **then"  must  refer  to  the  completion 
of  the  woric  of  which  we  have  just  heard, 
and  which  was  not  effected  until  the  eighth 
month  of  the  year  (ch.  vi.  38).  But  (1)  T^ 
though  probably  a  mark  of  time  {^tunc), 
is  dearlv  a  word  of  great  latitude  of  mean- 
ing, and  may  i^ply  as  well  to  one  month 
before  completion  (the  time  specified  in  ch. 
vii.  51)  as  to  eleven  months  after ;  and  (2) 
it  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  tutu 
loquendi  of  Uie  sacred  writers  to  describe 
the  temple  as  finished,  when  in  reality  it 
was  incomplete  in  a  f^  minor  particulars 
{De  mimmit  non  ctunU  $criptura).  Further 
more,  if  the  temple  was  finished  in  every 
detail,  and  in  all  its  furniture  and  appoint, 
ments,  in  the  eighth  month,  as  we  leam  from 
oh.  vi.  88,  we  maybe  perfectlv  sure  it  would 
or  could  be  praeHcaUy  finisned — finished 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  consecration-^by  the 
seventh  month.  Indeed,  it  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable presumption,  that  it  hardly  would 
be  perfect  and  complete  on  the  day  of  dedi- 
cation. Those  who  have  buUt  or  restored 
churches,  not  to  speak  of  cathedrals,  which 
would  perhi^s  afford  a  closer  analogy  to  the 
temple,  know  how  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  it  is  to  have  every  detail  finished 
and  arranged  for  the  day  of  consecration. 
Some  few  accidental  omissions  will  have  to 
be  supplied  afterwards,  or  experience  will 
suggest  certain  alterations  and  improve- 
ments which  have  to  be  made.  There  is  no 
inherent  improbability,  therefore,  that  the 
temple  should  be  dedicated  in  the  seventh 

month,  though  it  was  not  finished  V^^*^  7^^ 
until  the  eighth  month,  i.tf.,  three  or  four 
weeks  later.  And  there  was  a  strong  reason 
why  the  dedication  should  take  place  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  There  had  been  a  long 
period  of  preparation,  extending  back  into 
the  preceding  reign  (1  Ghron.  xxviii.,  xxix.) ; 
the  dedication  consequently  had  long  been 
eagerly  looked  for;  m<»:eover,  the  erection 
had  evidentlv  been  hurried  forward,  a  pro- 
digious number  of  labourers  having  been 
employed  in  order  to  expedite  the  work.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable,  therefore,  that» 
after  these  energetic  measures  had  been 
taken,  either  the  king  or  the  nation  should 
have  been  content  to  wait  thirteen  yeais — 
nearly  twice  the  time  it  had  taken  to  build 
the  tem|ple— until  the  palaces,  which  were 
entirely  mdependent  and  secular  buildings, 
were  also  completed.  If  the  great  national 
sanctuarv,  which  was  the  glory  of  the  land, 
was  ready  for  use,  as  we  know  it  was,  wq 
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can  hardly  beliere,  ooDsidering  the  natoral 
eagerness  and  impatience  of  men,  thai  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  or  their  ambitions  monarch, 
would,  of  their  own  choice,  defer  the  con- 
secration for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 
It  would  appear  consequentty  that  it  is  the 
view  that  the  dedication  was  postponed  for 
thirteen  years  *' hardly  needs  discussion  ** 
(see  below  on  ch.  ix.  1).  And  the  same  con- 
siderations apply,  though  perhaps  with 
diminished  force,  to  their  waiting  one  year. 
For  if  it  be  said  that  the  delay  was  occa- 
sioned by  tiie  desire  to  connect  the  dedica« 
tion  with  th^  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  was 
par  excellence  the  feast  of  the  year  C^^*}) 
the  answer  is  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
work  would  be  hurried  on  by  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  hands,  if  need  be^  or  that 
the  edifice  would  be  consecrated,  though  not 
complete  in  all  its  details,  at  the  feast  of 
the  eleventh  vear,  than  that,  for  the  sake  of 
one  mon^,  they  should  wait  eleven  months. 
And  if  the  objection  be  raised  that  a  feeling 
of  religious  awe  would  forbid  the  dedication 
of  an  imperfect  building,  or  of  a  perfect 
building  with  imperfect  arrangements,  it  is 
easy  to  replv  that  both  building  and  fur* 
niture  may  have  been  practically  complete, 
and  may  have  been  beheved  at  the  time  to 
be  perfect,  but  that  the  experience  of  the 
first  few  days  suggested  a  few  alterations  or 
additions  which  threw  the  completion  of  the 
work  in  all  its  particulars  into  the  eighth 
month.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Josephus 
distinotiy  states  that  the  dedication  was  in 
the  seventh  month  of  the  eighth  year  (Ant. 

viii.  4.  1)]  Solomon  asMmttled  [^H^.  See 
£wald,2885]  tlMoMonofliimeiaadaUtlM 
heads  of  tho  trtbci,  tho  dhief  [Heb.  yHnces] 
of  tlio  Iktliers  of  the  ehlldren  of  XsraaL 
[This  great  assembly  (compare  Dan.  iii.  2] 
can  hardly  be  said  to  nave  been  suggestea 
to  Solomon  by  the  precedent  nttotded  by 
David  (Eeil),  when  bringing  up  the  ark 
(2  Sam.  vi.  1),  for  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  should  summon  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  witness  an  event  of  such  pro- 
found unportance  in  the  national  histoiy, 
as  the  dedication,  after  years  of  waiting 
j2  Sam.  vii.  6—18),  of  a  national  sanctuary 
mtended  to  supenede  the  tabernacle,  at 
which  for  &ve  centuries  their  forefathers 
had  worshipped.  And  the  more  so,  as  they 
had  been  called  together  by  David  to  con- 
sult about  the  erection  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  1), 
and  had  offered  willingly  of  their  treasures 
(?6.  xxix.  6—9)  towards  its  decoration.  It 
is  inconceivable,  therefore,  that  the  temple 
of  the  Jews  could  have  been  fomuuly 
opened,  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
**  elders  and  heads  of  the  toibes.  *'  Nor  can 
we  (with  Bawlinson)  see  a  contrast  between 


the  more  popular  proceedings  of  David,  who 
**  gathered  together  all  the  chosen  men  of 
Inael,  thirty  thousand  (2  Sam.  vi  1),  and 
the  statelier,  more  aristocratic  system  of  his 
son,  who  mmly  summons  the  chief  men ;  ** 
for  Solomon's  **  elders,"  Ac.  (Deut.  xvi.  18; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  4 ;  xxx.  26—61),  may  well  have 
equalled  David's  **  chosen  men  *'  in  number. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  there  was  more  for- 
mality and  stateliness  in  this  latter  case, 
but  it  was  practically  the  same  class  of 
persons,  i,e,,  the  leading  men  by  birth, 
talents,  or  prowess,  that  were  present  on  both 
occasions.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Jewish  Church 
by  representation]  unto  Eiag  Solomon  In 
Jenualem,  that  they  might  tointr  np  [Heb. 
to  bring  «ip]  tho  ark  of  tho  covenant  of  the 
Lord  [so  called  because  it  contained  the 
tables  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  made 
with  the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  9).  The 
temple  being  really,  or  principally,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  ark,  the  removal  of  this 
venerated  relic  to  its  jdaee  in  the  oracle  is 
narrated  first,  as  being  of  the  first  import- 
ance] oat  of  tho  dtj  of  David,  whi6h  it 
Son.  [Cf.  2  Sam.  vi.  12, 17.] 

Ver.  2.— And  aU  tho  men  of  Iiraei  [not 
all  the  heads  of  the  tribes  just  mentioned 
(ver.  1),  as  Keil,  but  all  who  came  tathe  feast, 
as  every  male  Israelite  was  under  obligation 
to  do  (Deut  xvi  16)]  aisemttled  themaelw 
onto  Eiag  Solomon  at  tho  faaat  [the  Heb. 
word  3Qi}  (with  the  art.)  always  means  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  The  same  word  is  used 
of  the  feast  of  passover  (Exod.  xxiii.  15) 
and  pentecost  (t6.  ver.  16),  but  *'  the  feast " 
here  can  only  mean  that  of  tabernacles.  As 
the  '*  feast  of  ingathering  "  (Exod.  xxiii  16), 
as  commemorating  the  deliverance  horn 
Egypt  (Levit.  xxiii  48),  and  as  peculiarly  a 
social  festival  (t6.  vers.  40 — 42 ;  Num.  xxix. 
12  sqq.),  it  was  the  most  joyous  as  well  as 
the  gr^test  {iopri^  ayutrdni  xal  fteyiorti. 
Jos.,  Ant.  viii.  4.  1)  gathering  of  the  year. 
(Compare  the  Jewish  saying  of  a  later 
date  :  **  He  who  has  never  seen  the  rejoic- 
inff  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of 
SihMun,  has  never  seen  rejoicing  in  his  life.  **) 
It  was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that  taber- 
nacles was  selected  for  the  dedication.  A 
qieoial  feast  of  dedication,  however,  was 
held  for  seven  days  before  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles proper  commenced  (see  on  ver.  66). 
It  did  not  displace  that  great  feast,  however 
(Stanley),  but  simply  preceded  it.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Jeroboam  selected  the 
same  feast  (ch.  xii.  82)  for  the  inauguration 
of  his  new  cultus.  llie  idea  of  Josephus, 
that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  **  happened  to 
coincide  with  the  dedication  **  hardly  seems 
probable]  in  the  month  Bthanlm  [variously 
interpreted  to  mean  gifte^  »•«.,  fruits 
(Thenius),  flowing  etreame  (Qesenius)— it 
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foils  aboat  the  tune  of  the  early  rains — and 
equinox  (Bdttoher)] ,  wbldi  it  the  MT«ntli 
montlL.  [This  is  added  beoaose  the  month 
was  subsequently  known  as  Tisri  (see  on 
ch.  Ti  1),  or  to  show  that  **  the  feast "  was 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.] 

Yer.  8.— AnA  all  the  tiders  of  IiraAl  came 
[Not  a  mere  repetition.  The  men  who  were 
summoned  to  Jerusalem  (yer.  1)  were  all 
present,  of  their  own  aoooid,  to  witness  the 
remofal] ,  aad  tlie  pilesta  t<Mk  up  tlie  aik. 
[In  the  parallel  account  in  8  Ghron.  t.  4, 
we  read  that  **  the  Levitet  took  np  the  ark.*' 
But  there  is  no  contradiction,  as  has  been 
too  leadi^  sui^posed.  For  yer.  7  of  the 
Chronicles,  *'  the  prie$t$  brought  in  the  ark," 
Ac,  confirms  the  statement  of  the  text. 
And  the  explanation  is  sugg^ted  in  yer.  6 
of  the  same  chapter,  **  These  did  the  priests, 
the  Leyites  (so  the  Heb.)  bring  up.**  Same 
expression  in  Josh.  iiL  8.  All  the  priests 
were  Leyitea^Keil  translates,  **  the  Leyiti- 
oal  priests** — and  this  somewhat  singular 
expression  is  no  doubt  used  to  remind  us 
that  such  was  the  case.  Nor  need  it  cause 
us  any  surprise  to  find  the  priests  employed 
in  this  seryice.  It  is  true  that  the  ark  was 
giyen  into  the  chaige  of  the  Eohathite 
Leyites  (Num.  iii.  80,  81) ;  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  bear  it  {ib.  iy.  15  ;  yii.  9 ;  x.  21 ; 
eL  1  Chron.  xy.  2, 11, 12).  But  the  real 
care  and  superyision  of  the  ark  always 
belonged  to  the  sons  of  Aaron.  It  was 
their  office,  «.^.,  to  put  on  or  take  off  the 
ooyering  of  the  ark  and  of  the  yessels,  which 
the  Leyites  were  forbidden  directly  to  touch 
(Num.  iy.  5 — 15).  It  was  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  $pirit  of  these  proyisions  that 
Solomon  now  entrusted  the  carriage  of  the 
ark  to  the  superior  order.  But  more  than 
that,  Solomon  was  not  without  pieoedent  to 
iustify  his  choice.  Indeed,  we  may  see  in 
his  selection  of  the  priests  a  minute  marie 
of  truth,  amounting  almost  to  an  unde- 
signed coincidence.  For  we  find  that  on 
oocanons  of  extraordinary  solemnity  —  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  e.g.  (Josh.  iii. 
6, 15, 17),  and  at  the  siege  of  Jericho  (Josh, 
yi.  6),  the  prieets  had  borne  the  ark  (cf. 
1  Sam.  iy.  4  ;  1  Chron.  xy.  11,  12).  It 
was  no  doubt  these  familiar  precedents 
guided  Solomon,  or  the  ecdesjastieal  au« 
thorities,  in  their  selection  of  the  priests  on 
this  occasion.  A  "  settled  place.**  a  **  house 
of  oedan**  (2  Sam.  yii.  7),  '*  haymg  now  been 
found  for  the  ark*'  to  abide  in,  after  it  had 
**  dwelt  in  curtains  **  for  500  years,  it  was 
taking  its  last  journey,  and  in  order  to 
mark  this  journey  as  exceptional,  in  order 
to  show  both  the  ark  and  the  house  the 
greater  reyerence,  it  was  determined  that  it 
should  be  borne  for  the  last  time  by  the 
priests.    Eeil  suggests  that  the  ark  may 


haye  been  uncoyered,  but  this  is  yexy  im- 
probable. Why,  we  may  ask,  were  ooyer- 
ings  provided,  and  their  use  prescribed 
(Num.  iy.  6 — 16),  if  they  were  to  be  arbi- 
trarily dispensed  with  ?  He  also  adds  that 
Iieyites  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  most 
holy  place.  But  neither,  it  may  be  added, 
Was  this  lawful  for  the  priests.  Levites  and 
priests  might  enter  that  day,  because  the 
house  was  not  then  dedicated.  The  cloud 
(yer.  10)  olaimed  it  for  God. 

Yer.  4.— And  tli«7  hranglit  op  the  aik  of 
the  Lord  [which  had  now  been  for  nearly 
40  years  **  in  the  tabernacle  that  Dayid  had 
pitched  for  it  **  on  the  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam. 
yi  17)] ,  aad  the  tabema^  of  the  oongre- 
galUm  [Heb«  "  the  tabemade  of  meeting" 
(Exod.  xxix.  42,  46.  See  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  p. 
1414;Bfihr,  Symbolik,L80,81).  This  had 
been  for  many  years  at  Oibeon.  (Gf.  ch.  iii. 
4  ;  2  Chron.  i.  8  ;  1  Chron.  xvi  89.  See 
note  on  ch.  iii.  4.)  The  tabernacle  of  Mount 
Zion  is  neyer  called  **  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation** —indeed,  it  is  expressly  dis- 
tinguished from  it,  2  Chron.  L  8,  4.  The 
ark  and  the  tabemade  were  now  rBunitod 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  thus  "mark- 
ing the  identity  and  continuity  of  the  life 
ai|d  ritual  of  the  Hebrew  Church**  (Words- 
worth)] ,  and  all  the  holy  yesi^lstliat  were 
ta  the  tabemade  [Perhaps  the  brazen  altar. 
Certainly  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  of 
shewbread,  the  candlestidE,  and  also  the 
brazen  eerpent  (Stanley)] ,  ey«i|  fhoae  did 
the  prleeta  and  Iitvltea  bring  up.  [We  are 
hardly  justified  in  saying  (as  Eeil,  a/.)  that 
the  Leyites  carried  ail  but  Uie  ark.  The 
text  rather  fayours  theriew  that  the  priests 
assisted  in  bringing  up  the  tabemade  and 
its  furniture.  So  2  Chron.  y.  5.  Neither 
the  tabemade  nor  its  yessels  were  designed 
for  further  use  in  the  temple ;  the  latter 
had  been  replaced  by  yessels  better  suited 
to  tiie  enlarged  sanctuary— they  were  simply 
preseryed,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  relics  of  ^ 
past,  in  the  treasury  or  side-chambers. 

Yer.  5.— And  king  Solomon,  and  aU  the 
eeagrsgattoB  of  Israel,  that  wen  assembled 
onto  him  ware  with  him,  before  the  ark 
[Prayers  and  sacrifices  aUke  were  offered 
toward  the  mercy  seat  (Psa.  xxyiii.  2  ;  cf. 
Exod.  xxy.  22)  ] ,  saerifldng  sheep  and  oxen 
[apparently  the  ark  rested  en  route  (off 
2  Sam.  yi,  18)  whilst  the  sacrifices  were 
offered.  The  object  of  the  sacrifice  was  to 
testify  the  grateful  joy  of  the  people  at  the 
proximate  realisation  of  their  hopes,  There 
may  haye  been  also  in  the  background  the 
idea  of  ayerting  the  Diyine  anger,  of  making 
a  propitiation  for  possible  errors  and  imper- 
fections in  their  senrioe.  There  were  trage- 
dies connected  with  the  remoyal  of  the  ark 
in  time  past  (1  Sam.  iy.  17 ;  yi.  19  ;  2  Sam. 
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yi.  7)  which,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not 
altogether  forgotten  on  this  occasion]  that 
oonUl  not  bt  t<aA  or  nninbend  finr  nraXtl- 
tnde.  [Ct  2  Sam.  vi.  18.  But  the  ■acriflces 
on  that  occasion  were  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  (1  Ghron.  zy.  26).  Josephns  adds 
(Ant.  Tiii.  4. 1),  that  a  vast  quantity  of  in- 
cense was  bnmt,  and  that  men  preceded  the 
ark,  singing  and  dancing,  until  it  reached  its 
destination] . 

Yer.  6.— And  tlie  prtoata  brouclit  In  tlie 
aik  of  the  ooronant  nnto  Ida  [i.e.,  iu. 
But  this  word  is  never  found  in  the  A.  Y. 
It  has  come  into  use  sinee  the  date  of  onr 
translation]  place  [cf.  oh.  yi.  19]  Into  tlie 
onudeoftlielionaa,totlie  moat  holy  ]dace 
[Heb.  holy  of  holiei],  even  under  the  wlnca 
of  the  chembims  [^.  vi  27.  Whether  the 
ark  stood  with  its  length  east  and  west,  or 
north  and  south,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
dedde.    But  see  on  ver.  8] . 

Yer  7.— For  the  ohernbima  apread  forth 
their  two  wlnca  oror  the  ]dace  of  the 
aife,  aadtheohembtma  oorered  p3b^  from 
1199,  texit;  hence  n^p,  froot^;  LSJLrtpt- 
ejcdXvuTov,  f .«.,  overshadowed  and  concealed. 
This  word  is  of  some  importance  as  show- 
ing that  the  ark  would  henceforward  and 
always  be  in  complete  darkness,  under  the 
outstretched  wings  of  the  cherubim— a  fact 
which  suggests  the  true  explanation  of  the 
following  verse]  the  axk  and  the  atavea 
thereof  above  ^eh.  from  above], 

Yer.  8.— And  th«y  drew  oat  [It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  )3^!  is  transitive,  as  our  A.  Y. 
renders  it,  and  as'  in  ch.  iiL  14  «  lengthen^ 
in  which  case,  however,  it  should  almost 
be  followed  by  M^,  or  intransitive,  as  in 
Exod.  zx.  12  ;  Dent.  v.  16  ;  xxv.  15,  when 
the  meaning  would  be,  **  The  9tave$  vfere 
long^"  but  the  latter  rendering  has  the  sup- 
port of  most  sdiolars.  As  the  oracle  in  the 
tabernacle  waa  a  cube  of  ten  cubits,  they 
cannot  have  been  moro  than  eight  or  nine 
cubits,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  the  ark 
being  only  2}  eubits,  they  would  be  so  long. 
Their  length  is  mentioned  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  ends  being  seen.  It  is  im- 
material to  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
however,  which  interpretation  we  put  upon 
this  verb.  If  we  adhere  to  the  A*  Y.  then 
we  must  understand  that,  as  it  was  for- 
bidden to  remove  the  staves  from  the  rings 
at  the  comers  of  the  ark  fExod.  xxv.  12 — 
16),  they  drew  the  staves  forward  towards 
one  end  of  the  ark  ;  that  they  removed  the 
staves  altogether  from  the  ark  (Stanley)  is  a 
view  to  which  the  text  lends  no  support] 
the  atavea,  that  the  enda  [Heb,  hfiods.  It 
is  possible  the  ends  of  $he  s^vies  were 
fitted  with  knobs.  This  would  prevent  their 
removal]   of  the  atavea  were  seen  out  in 


[Heb.  from]  the  hOly  ]dace  [Maig.  ark, 
the  word  found  in  the  Chron.  v.  9.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  tTJ^D  ^ 
ever  used,  by  itself,  of  the  ark  (Gesen., 
Thesaurus,  s.v.)  It  may  be  used  of  the 
most  holy  place  (see  on  ver.  10),  but  here 

it  would  appear  to  designate  the  z^^*)  (ch. 
vi.  17),  the  body  or  ••  temple  of  the  house*' 
(Exod.  xxvi.  88  ;  Heb.  ix.  2).  Its  meaning 
appears  to  be  so  defined  by  the  next  words] 
before  the  oracle  [ue, ,  a  person  standing  in 
the  holy  place,  but  at  the  west  end,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  oracle  fch.  vi.  81),  could 
see  the  ends  of  the  staves.  Several  questions 
of  consid^able  nicety  suggest  themselves 
here.  1.  What  was  the  position  of  the 
ark  ?  Did  it  stand,  that  is  to  say,  east  and 
west,  or  north  and  south  under  the  wings 
of  the  cherubim  f  2.  What  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  staves  f  Were  they  attached  to 
the  ends  or  to  the  sides  of  the  ark  ?  8.  How 
could  the  ends  of  the  staves  be  seen,  and  by 
whom  and  when — on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  only  or  in  later  ^ears  f  4.  Why 
has  our  author  recorded  this  circumstance? 
As  to  1,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  ark  having  stood  north  and  south,  in 
a  line,  that  is,  with  the  vnngs  of  the  cheru- 
bim. For  (1)  only  thus  apparently  could 
the  cherubim  have  **  covered  the  irk  and 
the  staves  thereof,  *'  (2)  If  it  had  been 
otherwise,  the  **  cherubim  overshadowing 
the  merpy  seat,"  presuming  that  they  were 
retained  in  the  temple,  would  have  had  an 
unequal  and  onesided  position,  for  instead  of 
being  equally  prominent,  they  would  have 
stood,  one  witn  the  back,  the  other  with 
the  face  to  the  entrance  and  the  holy  place. 
(8)  Bad  the  ark  stood  east  and  west  Uie  pro- 
jecting staves  would  surely  have  been  in  the 
high  priest's  way  in  the  performance  of  his 
solemn  functions  (Levit.  xvi.  12—15).  That 
they  served  to  guide  him  to  the  mercy 
seat  is  of  course  mere  conjecture,  and  as 
such  of  no  weight.  2.  As  to  the  staves, 
Josephns  states  (Ant.  iii.  7.  6)  that  they  ran 
along  the  sides  of  the  ark,  and  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  natural  and  proper  ar- 
rsngement.  It  follows  hence  again  that 
they  cannot  have  been  more  than  eight  or 
nine  cubits  lonff,  inasmuch  as  they  found  a 
place  between  the  bodies  of  the  diembim, 
which  cannot  have  been  more  than  nine 
cubits  a|>art.  8.  The  explanation  of  the 
Rabbins  is  that  the  ends  of  the  staves  were 
not  really  seen^  but  that  they  projected  into 
the  curtain  and  so  made  two  visible  protru- 
sions or  prominences.  But  this  view  hardlj 
satisfies  the  reqairements  of  the  text,  and  it 
assumes  that  the  ark  stood  east  and  west, 
which  wc  have  found  good  reason  to  doubt 
But  even   if  this  were  so,  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  the  bUtos,  80  long  as  thej  lemained 
in  the  nngs,  oould  be  made  to  reach  to  the 
door  of  the  oracle,  unleeB  indeed  th^  were 
lengthened  for  the  porpoee.  How  then  were 
ihej  Been  f  The  following  ooniaderaiUuis 
may  aesiflt  vm  to  answer  this  qaestion.  (1) 
The  ofade,  of  course,  in  its  normal  state 
was  in  perfeot  daricnesB  {vet.  12).  Once  a 
year,  however,  a  gleam  of  light  was  ad- 
mitted, when  the  curtain  was  drawn  par- 
tial^ aside  to  permit  of  the  high  priest's 
entrance.  (S)  when  the  curtain  was  drawn 
to  one  (probably  the  left)  side,  the  light 
would  fall,  not  on  the  ark,  but  on  the  ends 
of  the  stayes  projecting  ftx>m  the  riffht  or 
north  end  of  the  ark,  which  would  thus  be 
distinetlT  visible  to  the  high  priest  Bnt 
(3)  at  this  time  the  high  priest  was  not 
alone  in  the  holy  place.  It  was  not  required 
that  **  there  shoold  be  no  man  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,''  except  when  Hbe 
high  priest  went  in  to  mske  an  atonement 
for  the  holy  place  (Levit.  xtL  17).  At  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  service  he  wonld 
seem  to  have  required  assistance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mishna  (Tosia),  a  priest  held  the 
bainn  of  blood  and  stirred  it  to  prevent 
coagulation,  at  the  time  of  Ui  first  entiy. 
Moreover  (4)  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  high  priest  can  haye  drawn  aside  the 
curtain  himself.  Whether  he  entered  three 
or  four  times  on  that  day,  at  his  first  entiy 
his  hands  were  certainly  fuU.  If  he  carried 
'■a  censer  full  of  burning  coals  of  fire".  .  # 
«« and  his  hands  {V^^,  bothJUU)  fuU  of 
sweet  incense  beaten  small "  {ib.  ver.  12),  it 
is  dear  that  some  other  person  nust  have 
drawn  aside  the  veil  f ov  him.  It  is  to  this 
penon,  I  take  it,  the  psiest  who  was  privi- 
leged to  draw  aside  the  curtain,  and  possibly 
to  others  standing  near— certainly  to  the 
high  priest  that  the  ends  of  the  staves 
were  visible.  Kor  wonld  a  reverent  look 
directed  towards  these  objects— ^nade  origin- 
ally tot  the  Levites  to  handle — iuTolve 
unhallowed  cariosity.  And  if  this  weva  so, 
it  would  help  to  ei^lahi  (4)  the  msntioa  of 
this  circumstance  by  our  author.  If  it  were 
a  laot  that  year  by  year  a  gleam  of  light  fell 
upon  the  staves,  and  if  piiest  after  priest 
testified  of  what  he  had  seen^upto  the  time 
of  writing  (<*  unto  thitf  dav;"  see  below),  we 
can  readiljy  understand  why  a  eironmstance 
of  so  mnch  interest  should  be  recorded.  And 
we  have  not  an  adequate  explanation  of  its 
menticn  hare^  if  we  are  to  understand  that 
the  staves  were  seen  on  the  dsr  of  dedica- 
tion, when  of  comae  they  must  hare  been 
visible,  and  never  alten^tfds^  or  that  the 
staves  were  partially  drawn  out  of  their 
rings  in  order  to  show  that  the  aric  ifaM  now 
at  rest],  and  thm  ttasiy  «»  wto  tftia  daj. 
[Same  expcessieii  eh.  is.  tl ;  sIL  19 ;  2  Kings 


viii  22.  At  the  date  of  the  puUication  of 
this  book,  the  temple  was  of  course  de- 
stroyed (2  Kings  XXT.  9),  so  that  at  that 
day  the  stares  were  not  there.  But  the  ex- 
planation is  Tcry  simple.  Our  lustoriau 
has  copied  the  words  he  found  in  the  MS. 
he  was  using.] 

Yer.  9.— Thsia  was  notldnc  In  the  ark 
aare  the  two  taUsa  of  stone  whidi  Mosss 
put  there  [Sxod.  xxv.  16 ;  xL  20 ;  Beut  x. 
5.  This  statement  appctfs  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  Hebrews  ix.  4,  which  mentions 
*<the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded,'*  as  in  the  ark, 
along  with  **  the  tables  of  the  covenant.** 
And  it  is  to  be  observed^  thatf  while  our  text 
excludes  these  relios  from  the  alk  {temp» 
Solomon),  no  other  scripture  savs  that  jusi 
cited  expressly  includes  them.  Id  Exod. 
ivL  94  and  Mum.  xyU.  25  (Heb.  A.t.,  xvii; 
10)  they  are  commanded  to  be  laid  np 
"before  the  testimony,*'  words  which  nd 
doubt  may  mean,  as  they  were  long  inter- 
preted to  mean,  **  before  the  tables  of  testi- 
mony in  the  arh  "-^observe,  the  words  artf 
«' before  the  teitimmyt"  not  «« before  th^ 
ark  **-^ut  which  are  now  generally  thought 
to  import  '*  in  front  of  the  ark  which  con-* 
tainea  the  testimony."  We  know  the  book 
of  the  law  was  put  ''  at  the  side  0^)  of 
theark''  (Deut  xzxL  26),  and  hence  it  i^ 
held  by  some  that  the  golden  pot,  ^kc,  occu- 
pied a  simOar  position.  It  seems  prefer- 
able, however,  considering  the  cQstinct 
statement  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  author  of  th^ 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  to  say  th^ 
least,  embodies  Jewish  tradition,  to  adhere 
to  the  ancient  interpretation  that  the  golden 
pot  ci  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  were  in  th0 
aifc.  And  this  in  no  wise  conflicts  with  thi 
statement  of  the  text,  for  these  treasuvei 
might  well  have  been  removed  by  the  Philis' 
tines,  whose  first  thought,  wie  may  be  sure^ 
irould  be  to  open  their  new  acquisition.  It 
is  not  inqirobable,  mdeed,  that  the  object  ol 
the  men  of  Bethshemesh  in  looking  into 
the  ark  was  to  see  yrbetiier  these  treasuratf 
were  still  there.  For  if  the  golden  pot  ever" 
was  in  the  ark,  we  can  hardly  suppose  it 
would  escHW  the  rapacity  of  the  Philistines, 
who  would  leafve  the  two'  td^ies  of  stone  aa 
things  of  no  value.  Indeed,it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  tber  trespass  oflering,  the  goldeitf 
mice,d».,weitderigned  as  a  return  for  the 
golden  pot  iriiich  had  been  renMiVed.  And 
the  statemeot  «f  the  text,  «^therB  was 
nothing,*'  Ac,  ahnoet  implies  thsit  there 
had  been  something  there  at  one  time  (sesf 
AUoid  on  Heb.  ix.  4).  It  seems  probable/ 
therefore,  that  the  golden  pot  and  Aaron's 
lod  wera  originally  deposited  ''before  the 
testimony"  in  the  ark;  that  they  wenr 
samavaddnrinetofiptivi^ra  Sam.  t^  vi.)  > 
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and  that  the  saorilege  was  diaooyered  at 
Bethshemeah  (1  Sam.  yl  19).  This  last- 
mentioned  episode  ezplahis  how  it  same  to 
be  known  that  "there  was  nothing,  *'^to.  It 
is  haxdly  likely  after  that  memorable  Titita- 
tion  that  Solomon  oonld  have  opoied  Uie 
ark  and  taken  oat  the  two  relies,  as  Bawlin- 
son  suggests.  Kor  have  we  any  warrant  for 
the  view  that  the  merpy  seat,  with  the 
chembe,  was  removed  to  makA  way  for  a 
new  lid  withont  them,  and  so  the  interior  of 
the  ark  was  disclosed  to  view  (Btiu^)] 
«t  Horeb  [See  Bzod.  ial ;  xTii.  6; zxziii«  6; 
1  Kings  xix.  St  This  name,  whteh  means 
dry  groundi  detert^  wonld  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  two  or  three  different  places  in 
the  wilderness.  Bnt  as  the  name  of  tha 
place  where  the  law  was  giyen  and  thecore* 
nant  with  God  made  (Dent  It.  10, 18)  it 
became  subsequently  a  nonun  generate  for 
the  whole  of  the  Sinaitio  region  (Diet.  Bib. 
iiL  p.  1826).  Here  the  monnt  of  the  law 
is  dearly  meant]  whan  [Heb.  which,  H^ 
is  occasionally  fonnd  in  the  sense  of  jrtmsi, 
as  in  Dent,  zi  6;  Psa.  czzzix.  16;  2  Ghron* 
zxxv.  20 ;  of.  ch.  ix.  10  (Qesen.,  Thes.,  s.t.)] 
the  Lord  made  a  oorenant  nSeb.  cut ;  see 
note  on  ch.  t.  12.  nn^  is  to  be  understood. 
Same  ellipsis  in  1  Sam.'zx.  16 ;  xzii.8]  Willi 
the  children  of  IsnMl  when  they  cama 
[Heb.  in  their  coming]  oat  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  [Exod.  zxxiy.  27,  28 ;  Deut  It.  18.] 
Ver.  10.— And  it  oame  to  paai,  whan  the 
priests  ware  oome  oat  [Bather,  a$  the 
frie$t$  came  otU]  of  the  hilj  ]daoe  [It  has 

been  supposed  that  «*  the  holy"  (B^^H)  is 
here  put  for  the  tnott  hdy  place,  as  in 
Esek.  xU.28.  But  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the  neoeesanr  interpretation.  The  doud 
may  obviously  have  filled  the  entire  building 
only  as  the  priests  left  it  It  would  seem, 
however,  from  verse  11  as  if  the  priests, 
having  left  the  oracU,  weie  about  to  min- 
ister in  the  holy  place],  that  the  doad 
[Observe  the  article ;  the  well-known  doud 
which  betokened  the  Divine  presence.  It 
had  rested  iroon  thd  tabemade  on  the  day 
that  it  was  dedicated  (Exod.  xl.  84),  had  ac 
companied  it  in  its  journeys  (ib.  ver.  88), 
jmd  had  apparently  been  speeiuly  displayed 
at  certain  junctures  in  the  histoiy  of  Israd 
{Num.  xiL  5, 10 ;  xvL  42 ;  Dent  zxxL  15). 
It  was  thus  the  acknowledged  symbol  of 
God*s  presence,  and  as  such  was  a  visible 
sign  that  He  now  accepted  the  temple,  as 
He  had  formerly  accepted  the  tabernacle, 
as  His  shrine  and  dwelling-place.  It  is 
hardly  correct  to  identify  the  doud  with 
**  the  Shediinah  of  the  Taxgums  "  (Bawlin- 
son),  for  it  is  noticeable  thi^  the  Taigums 
never  render  "  the  doud  "  or  "  the  gloiy  *'  by 
.•«the  Sheehinah.**    In  lMt«  as.  ncaidp  the 


use  of  the  word  by  Jewidi  writers,  it  Would 
seem  to  be  a  periphrasis  for  God  (Diet. 
Bib.  iii.  p.  1241).  We  may  see  in  the  doud, 
however,  the  teat  of  the  Shechinah  (Kitto, 
Oydopndia,  iii.  p.  821)  llllad  the  hoase  of 
thelord. 

Ter.  11«— M  that  the  priests  oonld  not 
stand  to  iiliiistar  because  of  the  doud 
[They  were  overpowered  by  Uie  manifesta- 
tion, precisely  as  Moses  had  been  before 
(Exod.  xl.  85).  It  was  at  the  moment  when 
the  singers  and  trumpeters,  standing  at  the 
east  end  of  the  altar,  began  their  service  of 
pt^aise— and  the  re-appearance  of  the  priests 
may  wdl  have  been  the  signal  for  them  to 
begin  (2  Ohrcm.  v.  18)— that  **  the  house  was 
filled  with  a  doud.*'  Possibly  the  priests  wen 
about  to  bum  incense.  Evidently  ministra- 
tions of  some  sort  were,  intended  and  were 
interrupted.  The  exact  correspondence  with 
Exod.  xl.  86  (of.  Ezek.  xliv.  4)  is  not  to  be 
overiooked.  The  idea  obviously  is  that  the 
Divine  approval  vouchsafed  to  the  taber- 
nacle was  now  in  turn  granted  to  the 
temple],  toot  the  glocy  of  the  Lord  had 
flUed  the  hoase  of  the  Lord.  [Is  the 
**gloiy  of  the  Lord"  identical  with  the 
doud,  or  is  something  additional  intended 
by  these  words?  It  is  certainly  noticeable 
that  what  ver.  10  says  of  the  doud— that  it 
*' filled  the  house— ver.  11  says  of  the  gloiy. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  light  or  fire.  And  the  **  darkness  "  of 
ver.  12  might  naturally  seem  to  refer  to  the 
doud,  and  tibeipefore  to  exdude  Uie  idea  ni 

light  But  surely  the  words  ^.  *rt3^  are  to 
be  interpreted  here  by  their  simplification  and 
use  dsewhere,  and  we  find  "uie  glory  of  the 
Lord  dsewhoe  mentioned  as  something 
distinct  from  the  doud.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  what  by  day  was  apfllar  of  doud,  by 
night  was  a  pillar  dftre  (Exod.  xaL21,  22). 
In  Exod.  xix.  9,  16,  the  mention  of  the 
"  thick  doud'*  is  followed  by  the  statement 
that  **  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a 
smoke  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it 
tti/f«  "  (ver.  18).  Simihtfhr,  in  Exod.  xxiv., 
we  are  told  that  *'the  glory  of  the  Lord 
i^ypeaxed  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  doud 
covered  H  (the  glocyf)  six  days;  and  the 
seventh  day  He  eaUed  unto  Moses  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  doud.  And  the  sight  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  dtfvoiirtiv/rs  " 
(vers.  16,  17).  But  periiaps  the  most  de> 
dsive  passags  in  this  oonnexioii  is  Exod. 
xl.  84,  where  we  are  told  that  *'  the  doud 
abode  vpon**  the  tent  of  meeting,  while 
*'the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  (interior 
of  the)  tabemade."  Compare  Exod.  xvi. 
7, 10;  Levit  ix.6, 28;  Num.  xiv.  10;  zvL  19, 
42.  It  would  amwar,  therefore,  that  •*  the 
gknyof  the  Loro"was  not  the  doud,  but, 
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as  the  wozd  almost  seems  to  imply,  a  "  light 
from  heaven  above  the  brightness  of  the 
son'*  (Acts  zxvi.  18;  of.  Bev.  i.  14,  16). 
It  is  haidly  necessaiy  to  add  that  the  glory, 
though  apparently  resident  in  theolond,  was 
not  always  Inminons;  the  olond  veiled  it 
from  the  ^es  of  men. 

Ver.  IS. — Than  spaka  Solomen  pn  a 
transport  of  emotion  at  the  sight.  The 
elond  and  the  gloiy  F|;]p^^  ^^^  ^  pioos 
work  was  accepted.  These  blessed  tokens 
assured  him  that  "  the  Lord  was  there  *' 
(Eiek.  xlviii.  85) ;  that  the  incomprehen- 
Bible  Godhead  nad  entered  the  earthlv 
shrine  he  had  prepared,  and  would  dweU 
there] ,  Tbi  Lord  said  that  ha  would  dw^  Sft 

tha  tmdc  daiknsM.  [Heb.  ^^^.Ut.dorik. 
neu  of  eUmdM,  When  did  God  speak  of 
dwelling  in  dark  dondf  The  hSterence, 
probs^ly,  is  to  Exod.  xiz*  9 ;  zx.  21 ;  Dent 
iv.  11 ;  V.  32  (note  that,  in  the  three  Ust 
eited  passages,  this  same  word  is  need,  and 
in  the  last  two  in  connexion  with  cloudy 
whieh  wonld  appear  to  be  a  praoticaUy 
synonymoos  term),  bat  especially  to  Levit. 
xvi  2,  '*I  will  appear  in  the  dond  upon 
the  merey  seat."  Solomon  had  thus  everv 
warrant  for  connecting  a  theophany  with 
the  thiek  dark  dond.  CU  Psa.  xvui.  11 ; 
xovtL  2.  The  words  caHnOt  refer  to  **  the 
holy  of  holies  not  Hghied  by  windows" 
(Wordsworth). 

Ver.  18.— X  hata  Mrdy  tmiit  [&b.  to 
buUd,  I  have  huiU]  tliaa  a  hnm  to  dweb 
la,  a  aattlad  idaoe  to  tliaa  to  ab^  In  for 
aver.  [The  temple  was  primarily,  as  already 
remarked,  a  shrine  for  the  ark|  between  the 
chembim  of  the  mercy  seat  of  which  God 
dwelt.  This  was  a  {^3^  (from  {l3,  ttaiwU), 
a  settled  place.  The  tabernacle  wall  but  a 
poor  and  transitory  abode,  partaking  of  the 
fnHiy  of  the  shej^erd's  tent  (Isa.  xxxvliL 

12).  For  D^p^  (a/«*ytc),  eli  Isa.  zxvL  4 ; 
li.9;  Dan.ix.24;  Psa.cxlv.  18^ 

Yer.  14.— And  the  kliir  tu^taad  Us  Dm 
lOMmt  [He  had  been  earnestly  gazing  toward 
the  house  where  the  doiid  appeared.  He 
now  faced  the  congre^tion]  aAA  blaassd 
[This  word  here,  and  m  ver.  55,  is  osed 
somewhat  loosdy.  The  blessing  was  in  both 
esses  addressed  to  God.  The  Hebrow  king 
was  not  aathorixed  to  bless  the  people — 
that  was  the  prerogative  of  the  priests 
(Nnm.  vi.  28;  cf.  Levit.  ix.  22),  and  he  is 
only  said  to  bless  here  as  fehdtating,  as 
wishing  them  a  blessing.  Dean  Stanley 
|«*  Jewish  Ch.,"  vol.  ii.  p  218)  characteristi- 
eally  asserts  that  Solomon  **  performed  the 
highest  sacerdotal  act  of  solemn  benedic- 
tion." Bat  the  same  word  is  used  in  ver. 
68»  of  the  people  blessing  the  king.    '*  Did 


the  people,''  as  Wordsworth  pertinently 
asks,  '« also  perform  a  priestly  act  ?  "  The 
word  is  elsewhere  used  of  saluting.  See 
note  on  ver.  66,  and  Gesen.  s.v.]  all  the 
congregation  of  Israel :  (and  all  the  ooa- 
gregatton  of  Israel  stood);  [Heb.  were 
Mtanding  (11^) ;  "  Hood  "  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  congregation  rose  as  Solomon 
spoke,  whereas  they  were  standing  already 
in  the  temple  courts. 

Ver.  15.— And  ha  said,  Btossad  be  the 
Lord  Ood  of  Israel  [ch.  L  48] ,  wbldi  epaka 

with  his  month  onto  [or,  eoneenUng;  7^ 
after  verbs  of  speaking  has  the  force  of  de 
(Gen.  XX.  2;  }er<  xl.  16;  Paa.  Ixix.  27). 
David  my  flkthar  [the  words  were  really 
spoken  to  Nathan^  and  hath  with  his  hand 
[i.«.,  power ;  of.  Job  xxxiv.  20 ;  Acts  iv.  28 ; 
liu.  11 ;  Ezra  vii.  6]  fnlllHed  it  [the  spoken 
word  He  has  fulfilled  in  deed],  saying, 
[The  reference  is  to  2  Samt  vii,  of  which 
Solomon  merdy  gives  the  substance.  Much 
of  what  he  says  here  is  not  recorded  there.] 

Yer.  16.— Since  the  day  that  I  bronght 
forth  my  people  Israel  oat  of  Bgypt^  I  chosa 
no  dty  oat  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to 
bvlld  a  honse^  that  my  name  might  be 
tharain  [The  chronicler  adds  here,  **  Ndther 
chose  I  any  man  to  be  ruler,"  <fcc.  Prob- 
ably our  account  (kftties  neal^  to  the  words 
actually  npoked.  The  speech  ih  the  Ghron. 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  somewhat  amplified, 
though  it  only  completes  the  sense  (Baw- 
linson)] ,  but  I  dioaa  David  to  be  orar  my 
peopla  Israd.  [Cf.  Psa.  Ixxviii.  70.  This 
psalm  pursues  much  the  same  line  of 
thought  as  this  address.] 

Yer.  17.— And  It  was  l»  Aha  heart  «f 
David  my  Ikthar  [2  Sam.  vii  2 ;  1  Ghron. 
xvii.  1]  to  build  an  honaa  for  the  name  af 
the  Lord  Ood  of  Israd. 

Yer.  18.— And  the  Lord  said  wrto  David 
my  Ikthar  [Not,  perhaps,  totidem  verbit. 
The  Divine  approval  wflS  implied  ill  2  Sam. 
vii.  11 — 16,  aild  it  nuly  have  Wen  etpessed 
at  the  sflme  time;  The  narratives  of  Scrip- 
ture are  necessarily  greatly  condensed]. 
Whereas  It  waa  In  thine  heait  to  build  an 
house  unto  my  nanui^  thou  didst  wall  that 
It  waa  In  thine  heart. 

Yer.  19.— Navarlheieas  thou  shalt  not 
build  the  house  [Wordsworth  observes  that 
it  was  filial  reverence  prevented  Solomon's 
mentioning  the  cause  of  this  prohibition, 
which,  however,  is  mentioned  with  appro- 
priate humility  by  David  himself  (1  Ghron. 
xxil.  8)];  but  thy  son  that  shall  coma 
forth  out  of  thy  kliii,  ha  shall  build  the 
house  unto  my  name.  [2  Sam.  vii.  11, 12. 
The  recurrence  of  **  the  name"  of  the  Lord 
is  to  be  noticed  (see  vers.  16,  17, 18,  29.  48, 
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Ao.)  The  name  of  God  is  the  expression  to 
man  of  Bis  nature,  attributes,  Ac] 

Yer.  20.— And  tlie  Lord  hath  pertbrmod 
[Same  word  as  hi  ch.  iL  4.  Lit.,  *'  hath 
raised  np  *'  (LXX.  dviani^)'  Also  same  word 
as  '*  risen  np  "  (LXX.  dvkarnv)  below,  and 
as  **  set  np'*  in  2  Sam.  tIL  12.  We  might 
translate  ** established**  thronghont]  hla 
word  that  he  spake,  aad  X  am  risen  np  In 
the  room  of  Da^ld  my  Ikther,  aad  lit  on 
the  throne  of  Iiratf  [oh.  i.  48] ,  at  the  Lord 
promised  [8  Sam.  m  12],  aad  hare  Irallt 
aahonse  iv  the  name  of  the  Lord  Ood  of 
braei  [i6.Ter.  18]. 

Yer.  21.— And  X  hare  set  there  a  plaoe 
forthe  ail^  wherotn  It  the  oovenaat  of  the 
Lord  [Henoe  its  name,  **the  aric  of  the 
eoyenant  **  (Bzod.  xzziv.  28 ;  of.  Dent,  ix; 
11)]  whldi  he  made  with  our  foreflathera 
when  he  hronght  them  oat  of  the  land  of 
Ig7pt[y«ra.  9, 16]. 

Sbotior  U.^The  Prai^tr, 
The  prayer  of  dedieation,  properly  to 
oaUed,  now  begins.  This  solemn  and  bean- 
tifol  oomposition  wao  probably  oopied  by  oar 
author  from  the  **  Book  of  the  Aota  of  Sdo- 
mon**  (1  Kings  xi.  41),  possibly  from  the 
**  Book  of  Nathan  the  prophet  *'  (2  Ghron. 
ix.  29).  It  was  evidently  oommitted  to 
writing  beforehand,  and  would,  no  doubt^ 
as  a  matter  of  oourse,  be  religiously  pre- 
serfed.  The  later  eritieism  objeets  to  its 
authenticity  that  the  many  references  to 
the  Pentateuch  (compare  ver.  12  with  Exod. 
xix.  9 ;  ver.  31  with  Exod.  xxii.  11,  Levit. 
T.  1;  Ter.  88  with  Levit.  xxri.  17,  Bent. 
xxriiL  26;  Ter.  86  with  Leril.  xxtL  25; 
Ter.  60  with  Levit.  xztI.  40, 42 ;  yer.  61  with 
Dent.  It.  20,  &q,)  prove  it  to  be  of  a  later 
date.  BWald  anigns  it  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tniy  B.C. ;  but  this  is  simply  to  beg  the 
question  of  the  date  of  the  Pentateuoh.  It 
is  obviously  open  to  reply  that  these  re- 
ferences only  prove  that  the  king  was 
acquainted,  as  he  was  bound  to  be  (Dent, 
xvii.  18),  with  the  words  of  the  bw.  It 
divides  itself  into  three  parts.  The  first 
(vera.  22—80)  is  general ;  the  second  (vers. 
81<-68)  consists  of  seven  special  petitions ; 
the  last  (vers.  60—68)  consists  of  a  general 
conclusion  and  appeal  to  God's  covenant 
mercy. 

Yer.  22.— And  g«lMBoa  stood  [i.<.,  took 
his  ttand  (LXX.  Mani).  Not  **  was  stand- 
ing.** It  was  but  for  a  moment,  howevei; 
for  we  find  hun  presently  kneeling  (ver.  64 ; 


2  Chron.  vi.  18).  The  latter  passage  informs 
us  that  he  both  stood  ana  knelt  upon  a 
"  biaaen  scaflfold,**  three  cubits  high]  be- 
fisre  the  altar  of  the  Lord  [i.«.,  the  brazen 
altar  of  sacrifice.  The  platform  or  scaffold 
was  •'  set  in  the  midst  of  the  court "  (2 
Chron.  l.c.)  All  these  rites  took  place  in 
the  open  am  The  king  had  no  place  with- 
in the  edifice]  ta  the  presence  [the  word  ie 
not  to  be  pressed  to  mean  ** facing  the 
people.*'  It  is  hardly  likely  he  would  pray 
towards  the  people — he  was  their  vpty- 
ft/TiKt  ».«.,  he  spoke  lor  them  to  God— or 
turn  his  back  on  the  sacred  Presence  just 
manifested],  aad  spread  forth  hie  haada 
towards  heaven:  [one  attitude  of  earnest 
prayer  thoughout  the  East,  as  may  be  seen 
at  the  present  day  amongst  the  Mohamme- 
dans. (See  Lane's  **  Modern  Egyptians," 
ch.  iii.,  **Beligion  and  Laws.**)  So  com- 
pletdv  was  this  posture  identified  with  sup- 
plication that  to  **  lift  up  the  hands  **  came 
to  be  a  synonym  for  prayer  (Exod.  ix. 
29,  88;  Psa.  xliv.  20;  cxliii.  6;  Isa.  i  16; 
lxv.2.)] 

Yer.  23.— And  he  sald,Lord  Oodof  laratf, 
there  is  no  Ood  Uke  thee  [Similar  words 
are  found  in  Exod.  xv.  11 ;  Psa.  Ixxxvi.  8, 
<fcc.  They  do  not  at  all  impl^  the  existence 
of  other  gods,  but  are  explained  by  other 
passages  {e.g.,  ver.  60 ;  Dent.  iv.  89,  "  the 
Lord  He  is  God  and  none  eUe ; "  2  Sam.  vii. 
22 ;  xxii  82)  as  meaning  that  the  God  of 
Israel  stands  alone,  and  alone  is  God.  It 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  people 
whose  great  peeuHum  was  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  (Dent.  vL  4;  Isa.  xUi.  8)  recog- 
nised other  deities.  Observe :  Solomon  be- 
gins his  prayer  with  an  act  oipraite;  with  a 
recognition  at  once  grateful  and  graceful  of 
God's  past  merdes  (of.  Psa.  Ixv.  1,  2 ;  PhiL 
iv.  6).  Exauddt  Dominus  invoeaMtemt  quern 
laudantemvicUt^*  (Augustine)],  ta  heaven 
ahove^  or  on  earth  beneath  [Joeh.  ii.  11] , 
who  keepeet  oovenaat  and  merqy  [same 
words  in  Deut.  vU.  9]  with  thy  servaata 
that  walk  befoce  thee  wtth  all  their  heart. 
[Cf.ch.  ii.4.] 

Yer.  24.— Who  hast  kept  with  fhy  ser* 
vaaft  David  my  ftither  [Solomon  sees  in 
this  a  q>ecial  pled^  of  God*s  faithfulness 
and  truth]  that  thoa  promlsedst  [Heb. 
«paA«9t,  same  word  as  below.  The  alteration 
in  the  A.  Y.  obscures  the  connexion] :  thoa 
ipakeat  also  [Heb.  and  thou  spakeet,  i.e., 
"yea,**  or  <*f6r  thou  spakest**]  with  thy 
nomth  aad  hast  ftilflUedit  with  thlae  haad 
[ver.  16,  aad  ch.  lit  6.  The  completion 
of  the  house,  following  the  estoblishxnent  of 
Solomon  upon  the  throne^  was  to  him  proof 
oonohisive  that  the  promise  of  2  Sam  vii. 
had  reeeived  ita  iolftlment] ,  aa  it  is  thla 
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Yer.  25.— Tlierttforo  now  [Heb.  And  now. 
The  promise  has  been  bat  partially  fulfilled. 
The  house  is  built ;  he  now  prays  that  the 
BQooeesioB  may  be  continued  in  David's 
line]  kaep  [ef.  ver.  24,  **  thou  hast  kept  **] 
with  thj  MTvaiit  Dayld  my  Iktlitr  that  thou 
inromilsedst  [Heb.  nakett  to,  as  above] 
him,  saylaff  [^®  reference  is  of  course  to. 
the  great  promise  of  2  Sam.  yii.  12 — 16] , 
nere  ahall  not  ftdl  thee  a  man  In  my  aiglit 
to  lit  on  tlio  tbrono  of  bratf  [d  ch.  ii.  4] , 
■0  that  [marg.,  i/oiUy,  As  to tiie  condition, 
see  note  on  eh.  iL  4,  and  of.  ch.  vi.  12, 18] 
thy  ddldren  take  hoed  to  [Heb.  keep. 
Sune  word  as  above.  The  repetition  18 
snggestive.  Qod*B  keeping  His  promise  was 
contingent  on  their  keeping  His  command- 
ments] thotar  way,  that  th«y  walk  before  mo 
aa  thou  haft  walked  befteo  mo. 

Yer.  26.~-A]i4  now,  0  Ood  [The  LXX., 
Yulg.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  read,  O  Lord  Ood,  as 
do  many  MSS.  But  the  word  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  imerted  (in  conformity  with 
vers.  28,  25)  than  to  have  been  left  out]  lot 
thy  word  [The  Keri  has  thy  words.  Keil 
■eee  hen  a  reference  io  **aU  the  words  "  of 
2  8am.  vii.  17 ;  but  this,  espeoiallv  when 
the  reading  is  doubtful,  is  somewhat  too 
remote],  X  pray  thoo^  ho  Torlllod  {JQ^. 
optative  form.  Qeeen.,  Gram.  126.  2] 
whldi  thou  ipakift  [Psa.  ozzziL  14]  nnto 
thy  lervant  David  my  Ikthor. 

Yer.  27.— But  [>^.  BShr  relan  for  this 
use  of  the  word  to  1  Sam.  xxiz.  8 ;  1  Kings 
zi.  22 ;  2  Kings  viiL  18  s  Jor.  zziiL  18]  will 
qodtndood  [Heb.Mri2y;  same  root  as  that 
of  preceding  verb,  **  tftrified.**  The  repeti* 
tion  shows  the  connexion  of  thought  **  But 
can  these  words  be  verifiedf  Will  Ood 
verily,"  Ac.]  dwell  on  tho  earth?  h^hold 
tho  hoaven  and  hoaTon  of  heavona  [Same 
expression  Deut  x.  14.  Of.  Psa.  cxv.  16 ; 
exlviii  4 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  1.  The  Jewish  belief 
respecting  the  seven  heavens  (see  Wetetein 
<m  2  Cor.  xii.  2;  Stanley,  ••  Oorinthians,'' 
i.e,)  is  of  nrooh  later  date,  and  a  reference 
to  It,  or  to  the  belief  of  some  Babbins  in  two 
heavens  (after  Deut.  x.  14),  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question.  The  **  heaven  of  heavens  " 
a*' all  the  spaces  of  heaven,  however  vast 
and  infinite*'  (Gesen.,  of.  Psa.  oxlviii.  4).  The 
analogy  of  **  holy  of  holies  *'  would,  however, 
suggest  that  not  all  the  heavens,  but  the 
highest  heavens  are  intended]  oaaaoi  oon- 
talBthoo;howmQOhloM  n  ^:  Bwald, 
864  e]  this  hoMo  that  X  ha^ro  httUdodt 
fTwo  points  are  to  be  noticed  here.  (1) 
Solomon  never  denieo  for  a  moment  that 
the  temple  was  a  real  haUtation  of  Jehovah, 
or  that  a  real  presence  was  manifested  there. 
He  only  denies  that  the  Deity  ia  containsd 
in  earUily  temtpleo      (2)  Ho  had  no  mi* 


worthy  ideas— such  as  were  prevalent  in 
that  age— of  Gk>d  as  a  local  deity,  limited  to 
space.  The  words  clearly  prove  his  grasp 
of  the  omnipresence  ana  infinity  of  God. 
With  this  passage  compare  Psa.  cxxxix. 
7 — 10 ;  Isa.  Ixvl  1  (quoted  in  Acts  vii.  49), 
and  Acts  xvii.  24.] 

Yer.  28.— Tot  haro  thou  reepoot  unto  tho 
prayer  of  tlqr  sorruit  [»the  prayer  I  now 
offer,  which  is  that  thou  wilt  hear  all  future 
prayers  offered  here,  mine  and  my  peopIe*s] 
and  to  hla  iupidlQatlon,  0  Lord  my  Ood,  to 
hearken  unto  tho  ory  and  to  tho  prayer 

[Three  words  are  used  here,  H/^,  H^n^, 

and  ny\  The  first  (from  b^pJIti?,  preeatus 
est ;  see  ver.  29)  is  apparently  a  general  term 
for  prayer ;  the  second  (from  | jri,  propitius 
fiUt)  is  properly  a  cry  for  mer<^ ;  hence  an 
earnest  prayer  or  supplication ;  while  the 
third  signifies  a  joyful  czy;  hence  a  mournful 
cry  or  prayer]  whldi  thy  aorvant  pcayotk 
befteo  thoo  to-day. 

Yer.  29.— That  thlno  oyoa  may  ho  open 
[This  anthropomorphism  does  not  conflict 
with  what  was  said  under  ver.  27]  toward 
this  houM  night  and  day  [not  so  much  to 
watch  over  it  aa  to  see  the  worsh^  and 
prayer  oflFered  there] ,  oron  toward  tho  ]daoa 
of  whlOh  thou  hast  aald,  ]|y  name  shall  ho 
there  [cf.  Ezek.  xlviii  85,  and  vers.  18. 19, 
20,  ^kc.  When  had  God  said  this  f  Never, 
perhaps,  in  so  many  words.  Keal  says  the 
reference  is  to  2  Sam.  vii.  18  implieite  (**  Ho 
shall  build  an  house  for  my  namo  **),  while 
Bawlinson  thinks  the  **  reference  is  not  to 
any  single  text,  but  to  the  manv  passages  in 
Deuteronomy  where  God  speaks  of  a  place 
which  He  will  choose  to  *set  his  name* 
there  (DeaL  xii  5,  11,  18,  <kc. ;  xiv.  23; 
XV.  20;  xvi  2,  Ac.)"  But  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  a  revelation  was  made  to  David 
respecting  the  sanctuary,  the  terms  of  which 
are  not  preeerved  to  us.  This  is  almost 
implied  by  Psa.  Izxviii.  88;  cxxxii.  10;  1 
Ghron.  xxii.  1 — passages  which  prove  that 
David  claimed  to  have  Divine  sanction  for 
placing  the  temple  on  **  Mount  Zion."  Psa. 
cxxxii  is  unmistakeably  Davidic,  and  em- 
bodies some  features  of  the  message  of  God 
(«.^.,  the  condition,  ver.  12)  not  preserved 
in  2  Sam.  vii] :  that  thou  mayest  hoarkon 
unto  tho  prayer  whlOh  thy  torrant  shall 

make  toward  [Marg.  in,  but  Heb.  ^  sop. 
ports  the  A.  Y.  rsodoring.  Now  that  God 
had  revealed  His  presence  in  the  temple, 
tho  Jew,  wherever  he  might  be,  would,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  did,  pray  towards  it 
(Dan.  vi  10 ;  Psa.  v.  7 ;  Jonah  ii.  4),  ]ust 
as  the  Mohammedan  has  hit  KibUh  in 
Meoea]  thiaplaoik 
Vor.  8a— And  hoailMi  tlwa  to  tho  lop^ 
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pUcatlon  of  thy  tervmnt,  Md  of  thy  people 
laratfl,  whtn  they  ehaU  pny  toward  thle 
place :  and  hearthoa  in  heaTen  [Heb.  uiuo 

heaven,  D^O^iT?^,  a  pregnant  eonstraetion 
^hear  the  prayer  thai  aeoends  unto  heaven. 
The  chtonioler  here,  as  elsewhere,  simpliflea 
the  meaning  by  reading  "from  heaven, " 
'^D")P]  thy  dwelUnff  plaoo  [Here,  and  in 
vers.  89,  43,  and  49,  heaven  is  deseribed  as 
the  tme  dwelling  place  of  Deity.  Con- 
fidently as  Solomon  believes  that  he  haS 
built  a  habitation  for  the  Lord,  he  never 
dreams  that  the  «  Meet  High  dweUeth  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands  "  (Aets  vii.  4d ; 
zvii.  4)]  :  and  when  thou  hemat,  forglTA 
[There  is  poesibly  a  play  of  words  here— 

"With  the  next  verse  the  special  or  par- 
ticnlar  supplications  begin.  Like  those  of 
the  Lord^s  prayer,  they  are  seven  in  nnm- 
bei,  and  no  doubt  for  the  same  reason,  viz., 
because  seven  was  the  number  of  covenant, 
the  number  which  expressed  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Lord  and  His  people  {**  die 
Signatur  der  Verbindung  Oottee  und  der 
WeU  '*->Bahr,  Symbolik,  i.  187  sqq.)  In 
fact,  to  the  Jew  the  number  "  seven  **  was 
something  like  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  a 
large  portion  of  Catholic  Christendom,  for 
it  spoke  to  him  of  Qod*s  ootenant  of  mercy 
and  peace. 

And  the  first  of  the  seven  concerns  o<uh». 
The  king  im^ores  the  covenant-keeping 
God  to  watch  over  the  covenants  of  words 
made  In  the  now  consecrated  sanctuary,  and 
to  protect  their  sanctity  hj  punishing  the 
false  swearer.  There  were  cases  in  which 
the  Mosaic  law  provided  thai  an  oath 
should  be  administered  to  suspected  per- 
sons (Exod.  xxii.  11 ;  Levit.  v«  1,  4,  dn,) 
And  there  were  other  cases  in  which  men  of 
their  own  accord,  for  '*  an  end  of  all  strile,'* 
would  make  oath.  How  every  oath,  what- 
ever its  form  (Matt,  xxiii.  16—22),  is  in 
reality  an  affirmation**  by  the  God  of  truth" 
(Isa.  Ixv.  16) ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  know- 
ledge and  power  and  justice  of  the  Most 
High  (Levi!  xix.  12;  Deut.  vi.  13;  x.  20; 
Isa.  xlviii.  1;  Jer.xiL16;  xliv.  26).  A  false 
oath,  consequently,  dishonoured  the  Divine 
name,  and  polluted  the  sanctuaiy  dedicated 
to  that  name,  and  if  it  went  unpunished, 
contradicted  the  principles  and  provisions 
of  the  dispensation  of  temporal  punishments. 


and  so  encouraged  falsehood  and  impiety. 
God  is  here  entreated,  consequently,  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  oaths  sworn  bef  ^re  His 
altar  (ver.  81),  and  to  be  a  swift  witness 
against  the  faJse  swearers  (Mai.  iii.  5).  It 
is,  perhaps,  because  of  the  direct  dishonour 
which  peijury  offers  to  the  Divine  name 
that,  as  Bahr  suggests,  this  prayer  stands 
first  among  the  seven,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  «<  HaUowed  be  Thy  name"  in  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  to  the  third  among  the  ten 
commandments. 

Ver.  81.— If  any  man  treapasi  [The  fence 
of  the  Hebrew  (which  begins  somewhat 
abruptly)-!^  m  (LXX.  &ra  Ay  ^rp)  is 
probably,  Aifor  thatwkieh,  oTtnall  ca$et  in 
which,  i.e.,  when  (as  Ewald,  388  a).  The 
chronicler,  as  usual,  simplifies  by  reading 
DK]  against  his  neighbour,  and  an  oath  be 
laid  [Heb.  and  he  (the  neighbour^  lay  an 
wuhy  i,e„  prescribe  a  form  of  adjuration, 
such  as  that  in  Deut.  xxi.  7]  upon  him  to 
cause  him  to  swear,  and  the  oath  come 
[This  translation  cannot  be  maintained. 
For  in  the  Heb.  there  is  no  def.  art.,  as  there 

would  be  if  n^^  were  noun  and  nominative ; 
and,  moreover,  in  that  case  the  verb,  to 
agree  with  the  feminine  noun,  would  be  n^^. 
And  as  no  other  meaning  can  be  extracted 
from  the  words  as  they  stand,  we  are  driven 
to  suspect  a  slight  corruption  of  the  text, 
either  (1)  the  omission  of  1  between  the 
words,  which  in  that  case  would  have  stood 

n^KI  K3%  and  would  mean,  *'and  he(ibB 
accused)  come  and  fwear"— a  conjecture 
which  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  tal  IX% 
Kai  ^ayoptvoy,  or  (2)  the  omission  of  the 

preposition  3,  which  would  yield  n7K3K31 
^and  he  (the  accused)  entert  into  the  oath, 
an  expression  found  in  Neh.  x.  29  and  Ezek. 
xvii.  18]  befiore  thine  altar  tn  this  honsa. 
[Despite  the  last  words,  the  altar  of  sacri- 
fice before  the  house  is  probably  meant. 
This  was  the  altar  of  the  Jewish  layman, 
and,  moreover,  it  was  one  visible  sign  of  the 
covenant.  Psa.  1.  6 ;  Exod.  xxiv.  6 — 8 ;  of. 
XX.  24.  The  altar  which  afforded  shelter  to 
the  manslayer,  in  the  same  way  lent  sanctity . 
to  the  oath.  The  practice  of  swearing  by 
the  altar  (Matt.  xxiu.  18)  is  of  later  date. 

Ver.  82.— Then  hear  thoa  tn  heaTen 
[Heb.  ofui  thou,  thou  wiU  hear  the  heavene. 
The  same  expression,  DJQ^O  ^^Pt^  is 
found  in  vers.  34,86,39.  See  Ewald,' 800  a. 
Eeil  sees  in  it  the  adverbial  use  of  the 
accusative.  Most  of  the  versions  read 
**  from  heaven,**  as  does  the  Chionides  and 
one  MS.]»  and  do  [i.e.,  act]  and  Judge  thy 
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ftta,  ooodMUdnir  [Heb.  to  makeU^.^ 
proYe)  wicked]  Um  widkAd,  to  telng  [Heb. 
^ve,  same  word  as  below]  hia  way  [t.e., 
works,  fmito]  upon  his  liaad  [of.  Ezek.  iz. 
10 ;  zi  21 ;  same  expression]  and  Justtty- 
iair  [Heb.  to  make  righteoui.  Of.  iucatow 
in  N.  T.  and  hutum  facere]  tHa  ilglitaoiia 
[cognate  words  are  used  in  both  cases] ,  W 
give  him  aocordiiii:  to  Ida  xiglitooiianMa. 

The  second  special  petition  contemplates 
the  case,  which  was  morally  certain  to  occoTi 
of  Hebrews  taken  captive  in  war  and  carried 
to  a  foreign  land.  To  be  separated  from 
the  commonwealth,  the  rites  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Isra^  was  one  ol  the  greatest 
calamities  which  conld  befal  a  Jew  (Deut. 
It.  27,  28;  Leyit.  xzvi.  88 ;  Psa.  czxxvii.), 
and  as  sach  Solomon  gives  it  a  prominent 
place  in  his  prayer.  The  connexion,  how- 
ever, which  some  have  imagined  to  exist 
between  this  prayer  and  the  preceding,  via., 
that  that  referred  to  internal,  this  to  exter- 
nal dangers,  is  too  artificial  to  have  found 
A  place  in  Solomon's  thoughts. 

Ver.  88.— Whoa  thy  poofdo  UanA  bo 
smttton  down  boforo  tlio  onemy  [of.  Levit. 
zxvi  7,  17 ;  Dent,  xxviii.  25.  There  is  a 
oonstant  reference  to  these  two  chapters 
ihrooghont  this  prayer,  or,  if  no  direct  re- 
ference to  them,  there  are  onmistakeable 
reminiscences  of  them] ,  becaoao  thoy  liATe 
atoned  against  thee,  and  ahaU  torn  again 
to  thee,  and  oonfesB  [or  praiee,  Psa.  liv. 
8  Heb. ;  cvi  47 ;  cxxn.  4]  thy  naaio,  and 
pray,  and  make  rappUoatton  mto  thoo  ia 
tlda  lumso.  [The  maig.  Urtoarde  is  a  mis- 
taken attempt  at  avcdding  the  diffioolty 
whidi  lies  on  the  sorface  of  the  text,  viz., 
that  persons  in  a  foreign  land  could  not 
pray  in  the  temple.  But  the  king  obviously 
is  speaking  here,  not  of  those  taken  captive, 
but  of  the  nation  at  large  (**  thy  people 
Israel")  by  its  representatives  (df.  Joel  IL 
ii.  17),  supplicating  after  its  defeat.  The 
idea  of  captives  does  not  come  in  until  the 
next  verse.  Under  the  term  house  the 
oourts  are  obviously  included  (Acts  ii  46; 
Luke  xviii.  10).  Into  the  edifice  the  priests 
alone  were  admitted. 

Ver.  84.— Than  hear  tlumin  liaaTon,  and 
Sorgtvo  tlio  sin  of  thy  pooplo  livaol,  and 
toing  thorn  [t.e.,  the  captives  of  Israel, 
those  carried  off  by  the  enemT.  There  is 
no  thought  here  of  the  captivity  of  the 
Motum— that  is  referred  to  in  vers.  46—56— 
as  the  pn^rs  to  be  offered  in  the  temple 
prove.  Ttiis  petition  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  promises  and  thxeatraings  of  the 
law,  for  the  fonner  of  which  see  Levit.  xxvi 
40—44;   Deut  zxx<  1—5;   for  the  bUter, 


Levit  xxvi.  88 ;  Deut.  iv.  27 ;  xxviii.  64  sqq.] 
again  nnto  the  land  whlifli  thou  gavest 
unto  thoir  fltthers. 

The  third  petition  concerns  the  plague  of 
drought.  Just  as  rain,  in  the  thirsty  and 
sunburnt  East,  has  ever  been  accounted  one 
of  the  best  giftsofOod  (Levit.  xxvL4 ;  Deut 
x]«  11 ;  Job  V.  10,  and  panim ;  Psa.  Ixviii 
9 ;  cxlviL  8 ;  Acts  xiv.  17),  so  was  drought 
denounced  As  one  of  His  severest  scourges 
(Levit  xxvL  19 ;  Deut  xi  17 ;  xxviii.  28, 24, 
^kc«)  This  petition  finds  an  illustration  in 
the  public  supplications  which  are  still 
offered  in  the  East,  and  by  men  of  all 
creeds,  for  rain. 

Ver.  85.— Whan  hoaron  is  shut  yxp,  and 
there  is  no  rain,  because  they  Iiato  sinned 
againat  thee;  if  they  pray  toward  thia 
place  [toward,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  eveiywhere  would  direct  their 
prayers  toward  the  holy  oracle  in  Jerusalem 
(Psa.  xxviii.  2)] ,  and  oonfess  [praiie]  thy 
name^  and  turn  Cram  their  sin,  when  (or 
hecauBe,  ^^]  thou  affiloteat  them.  {LXX. 
5ray  raireiv^taiiQ  abroh^ — ^Humbling  should 
be  the  result  of  affliction.] 

Yer.  86.— Then  hear  thoa  in  heaTon  [see 
on  ver.  82],  and  forgiye  the  ain  of  thy 
aenraata,  and  of  thy  people  livaei,  that 
thou  teaoh  them  [rather,  hecaiue  thou  art 
teaching  them,  ^fcc  The  thought  is,  **  For- 
give, because  they  have  learned  the  lesson 
Thy  discipline  of  drought  was  meant  to 
teach ;  *'  because  the  chastisement  has  ful- 
filled its  purpose]  the  good  way  [1  Sam. 
xii.  28]  wherein  they  should  walk;  and 
giye  rain  npon  thy  land,  whldi  thoa  hast 
given  to  thy  people  for  an  inherltanoe. 

The  fourth  petition  refers  to  the  various 
plagues  mentioned  in  the  law  (Levit.  xxvi. ; 
Deut.  xxviii.),  as  the  punishment  of  apos. 
tasy  or  infideli^. 

Ver.  87.— If  there  he  111  the  land  fiunine 
[Heb.  Famine  ihould  there  he,  Ac,  The 
word  is  emphatic  by  position.  Famine 
is  denounced,  Levit  lxvi«  20,  26;  Deut 
xxtiii«  88] ,  if  there  he  pestHenoe  [Levit. 
xxvi^  25  *  Jer  xiv.  12 ;  xziv^  10 ;  Amos  iv. 
10;  Esek.  vi.  12,  d(C.],  blasting  [same 
word  Gen.  xlL  6;  Amos  iv.  9;  Deut 
xxviii.  22],  mildew  [lit.  palenese,  x^*»* 
p^rifc.  Dent  L  c],  locust  «r  if  there  he 

eaterplUar  [It  k  uncertain  whether  /^pri, 
lit.«  devourer,  here  rendered  ''caterpillar,'* 
is  not  an  adjective  and  an  appallation  of 
the  locust  »  devouring  locuit,  Deut.  xxviii. 

88  (n|7«tri  4^90!  •«the  locust  shaU 
eonsume  it ")  eertainly  favonro  this  view. 
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Bat  the  OhroD.  and  the  Vena.  distiDgniah 
it  here  (by  the  introduotion  of  **  and  "  be* 
tween  toe  twor  woTd8|  as  a  separate  plagtie. 
It  is  also  simflarly  custmgmshed,  Joel  L  4 ; 
Psa.  Izxviii.  46.  Oesen.  considers  it  to  be  a 
species  of  locust]  ;  If  theCr  aiiMiiy  beilflga 
them  In  the  land  of  their  dtlea  [Heb.  M$ 
gaUi,  bnt  **  the  lafi^  of  his  gates  "  hardly 
yields  sense.  It  is  floteworthy  that  the 
TiXX.  (with  most  of  the  Yersa.)  reads  iv  fuf 
Tuv  w6km9  a^ov.  Thenios,  oonseqaently, 
to  bring  the  fieb^lr  text  into  harmony, 
would  sabstitnte  VT^  nriMS  for  inVT 
miO.  Another  sngRested  emendation  is 
rnve^lt  pMa,  **  inUie  knd,  eren  in  their 
gates.**  £nt  it  is  donbtfol  whether  any 
alteration  is  really  required.  **  The  land 
of  their  gates**  (of.  •*  land  of  their  oaptivi^/' 
2  Chron.  yi,  tl ;  Jer.  zzz.  10,  Ao.)  may 
perhaps  be  interpreted  the  Iscnd  where  theur 
gates  (i.e.,  fortined  cities)  are.  The  marg. 
**Jiiri«dtctfon**-~the  gkite  being  the  ph^e 
of  judgment  (Bath  it^  11;  Ptov.  zzii.  93; 
2  Sam.  XT.  2)— is  altogether  out  of  the 
question] ;  whatioeTtt  l^laffne^  trlia;tio«?«r 
[Heb.  every  plague,  Ac.]  itolaieii  there  ha. 

Ver.  88.— What  prayer  and  anppllcatloit 
aoerar  [There  is  here  a  studied  reference  to 
the  preceding  words.  lit.,  etery  prauer, 
&o.  We  might  render  itt  ter.  87,  "  What- 
soeret  the  plague,**  ^/,  and  here,  **  What- 
soever the  prayer,*'  Ae.]  tm  made  hj  any 
man,  or  1^  an  %bj  people  livael,  which 
shall  know  eraiy  man  the  plagno  «r  his 
own  heart  [Here  again  there  is  an  unmis- 
takeable  reference  to  the  "plague**  (same 
word)  of  Ter;  87.  The  plague  of  the  neart 
is  the  inner  smart  of  the  ooaseiettoe  corre- 
sponding with  and  perhaps  mere  painful 
than  the  smiting  of  the  person.  The  mean- 
ing obTiously  is  that  the  prayers  will  vaij 
according  to  the  various  mental  and  physi- 
eal  spfianngs  ol  men] ,  and  apread  forth  his 
hands  [see  on  ver.  22]  toward  thiii  h^vsa. 

Ver.  89.— Then  hear  thou  ftt  haavin  thy 
dwaUlaiT  place,  and  forgive^  and  do^  and 
give  to  every  man  according  to  hfs  ways» 
whose  heart  thou  knoweat ;  (for  thou,  even 
thou  only,  knowest  tho  hearta  of  all  tha 
children  of  men  0  [^er.  xvii.  10.  Cf .  6  tap* 
itoyviiwTti^  Mq  (Acts  XV.  8 ;  also  t&.  i.  24). 

Ver.  40.— That  they  nay  fiar  thee  all 
tha  daya  that  thay  ttve  in  the  land  which 
thou  gavest  unto  their  fttharft  [Solomon 
anticipatea  that  a  godlr  fear  will  be  the 
result  of  forgiveness  and  restoration.  We 
find  the  same  thought  in  Psa«  cnxM,  4.  The 
mercy  and  goodness  of  Ood  ehould  lead  to 
repentance,  but  unhappily  it  let  anseldom 
fails  to  do  so.] 

The  fifth  petition  oonteoBplatea  the  pfay«» 
which  fbceiga«i%  attracted  l>y  the  Umm  of 


Jerusalem,  of  its  religion  and  sanctuary, 
could  offer  towards  the  house.  The  Gentiles 
who  should  visit  Jerusalem  would  assuredly, 
with  their  polytheistio  ideas  and  their  be* 
lief  in  local  or  tribal  deities,  invoke  the  aid 
and  blesiing  of  the  mighty  Ood  of  Jaeoh. 
This  mention  of  aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel  in  the  prayer  of  dedication, 
espeoiany  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
exdusiveness  and  bigotiy  which  chazacter- 
iied  the  Jews  of  Uter  days,  is  espedaUy  to 
be  noticed.  As  Bawlinson  (fit  toco)  observes, 
''Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  Mosaio 
law  than  its  Ubeiality  with  reganl  to 
strangers.**  He  then  quotes  Exod.  xxii.  21 ; 
Levit.  XXV.  85 ;  Dent.  x.  19 ;  xxxi.  12 ;  Num. 
XV.  14—16;  and  adds:  **It  is  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  these  enactments  that  Solomon, 
having  first  prayed  Ood  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  should  next  go  on  to  in- 
tercede for  the  strangers,*'  Ao.  The  inter- 
course of  the  Hebrews  at  this  period  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  influence  th^ 
exercised  on  the  Jewish  thought  and 
manners  (see  Stanley,  *  'Jewish  Ch.*'  ii  Lect 
xxvi.),  are  also  to  be  remembered.  These 
new  relations  with  the  stranger  would  no 
doubt  have  widened  8olomoQ*s  views. 

Yer.  41.— Mdreovar  ooncamlng  a  strangec; 
that  la  not  of  thy  peoide  Israel,  hut  Cometh 
out  of  a  far  oountiy  for  thy  name's  aake; 
[Solcnnon  takes  it  for  sranted  that  such 
will  come,  and  not  vri^ut  good  reason, 
for  the  house  was  ''exceeding  magnifical** 
and  destined  to  be  "of  fame  and  gloiy 
throughout  all  countries**  (1  Ghron.  xxii.  SJ. 
And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  the  visit 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  we  are  to  see  one 
fulfilment  of  this  anticipation.  (Note  the 
expression  of  oh.  x.  1  "concerning  thenasM 
of  the  Lard,"\  One  who  blessed  Ood,  as 
she  did  (ver.  9l  would  certainly  pray  towards 
the  house,  in  the  time  of  the  eecond 
temple  there  were  several  instances  of 
strangers  (e.y.,  Alexander  the  Oreat,  Ptolemv 
Fhiladelphus,  and  Seleuous;  see  Eeil  in  2oe.) 
worshipping  the  Ood  of  Jacob  in  Jerusalem. 

Yer.  42.— (For  they  ahaU  hear  of  thy 
great  name  [Cf.  Josh.  vii.  9 ;  Psa.  Ixxvi.  1; 
xdx.  8] ,  and  «f  thy  strong  hand  [cf.  Bxod. 
vi.  6 ;  xiii.  9 ;  Deut.  ix.  26,  29 ;  et  vii.  19. 
They  had  heard  at  a  much  earlier  date 
(Exod.  xv^l4;  xviii.  1;  Josh.  v.  1).  The 
reference  ia  ttot  so  much  to  the  marvels  of 
the  Bxodus— thai  waa  long  past— as  to  the 
wondrous  works  which  Solomon  assumes 
wm    hereafter  he  wrought],  and  of  thy 
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■fcrstdied  oat  armO  wben  he  aliaU  oome 
aad  pray  towaxA  tlili  lumae. 

Ver.  iH.— H«ar  ttioa  tn  heavwi  tliy  dwdl- 
lB|r  Idaoa^  and  do  aooording  to  aU  that  tlio 
atraoffer  oalleOi  to  tlioo  for :  that  an  poofdo 
of  tlM  oartb  may  know  thy  nama  [It  is 
interesting  to  notice  this  foreshadowing  of 
the  indosion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  one 
fold.  The  same  thought  is  found  in  some 
of  the  Psalms  and  in  Isaiah,  as  St.  Paol 
witnesses  (Bom.  rr.  9  sqq.)  Cf.  Psa.  zzii. 
27 ;  Izxii.  11 ;  Izzzri.  9 ;  zoviii.  8 ;  di.  15 ; 
cz?ii.  1 ;  IsBb  zlix.  6 ;  lii.  10]  to  foar  thaa, 
aa  do  thy  people  Israel;  and  that  they  may 
know  that  this hoose,  which  Ihayelrailded, 
la  called  hy  thy  name.  [Heb.  that  thy 
name  i$  called  (or,  h<u  been  eaUed,  K^jl. 
LXX  iirurl«Xi|rai)  upon  this  Aotite,  t.e.,  that 
God  has  taken  this  house  for  His  habita- 
tion: that  He  dwells  there,  works,  hears, 
answers  there.  Same  expression,  Jer.  tIL 
10,  11,  14 ;  xzT.  29 ;  Dent,  zzyiii  10 ;  Isa. 
iy.  1.  In  Num.  ▼!  27  we  have,  '*they 
shall  put  my  name  upon  the  children  of 
Israel.**  In  Deut.  ziL  5,  and  xvi.  6  (cf. 
1  Kings  zi.  86),  we  read  of  the  place  €K>d 
has  "chosen  to  put  his  name  there.** 

So  far  the  royal  suppliant  has  spoken  of 
prayei-s  ofFeied  in  or  at  the  temple.  He 
now  mentions  two  eases  where  supplications 
wiU  be  offered  bj  penitents  far  distant  from 
the  holy  eity  or  even  from  the  Holy  Land. 
And  firat,  he  speaks  of  the  armies  of  Israel 
on  a  campaign. 

Ver.  44.^lf  thy  people  go  out  to  battle 
against  their  enemy,  whlthenoenr  [Heb. 
in  the  way  which]  thou  shalt  aead  them 
[Theee  words  dearly  impl^  that  the  war, 
whether  defensive  or  offensive  (i,e^  for  the 
chastisement  of  other  nations),  is  one  which 
had  GoiVs  sanction,  and  indeed  was  waged 
by  His  appointment] ,  and  ahall  pray  unto 
the  Lord  toward  [Heb.  tn  the  way  of.  Same 
expression  as  above.  The  repetition  is  dg- 
nificant.  **  The^  have  gone  in  God*s  way. 
They  may  therefQce  look  the  way  of  God's 
house  for  hdp.'*  Bzecnting  God's  eommis- 
don,  thej  might  justly  expect  EUs  blessing] 
the  city  whidi  thou  hast  dUMsn,  and  toward 
the  house  thai  I  have  built  for  thy  name. 

Ver.  45.~Th«n  hear  thou  inhea^m  thetr 
prayer  and  their  supplieation,  and  main- 
tain their  canssi  [Heb.  do  their  jndgmenti^ 
I.e.,  seeure  them  justioe,  defend  the  right. 
Same  words,  Deut:  x.  18 ;  d  Psa.  ix.  5,  Heb.] 

The  last  petition— the  seeond  of  those 
which  speak  of  prayers  addressed  towards 
the  temple,  or  the  Holy  Presence  which 
dwdt  there,  from  a  foreign  land — contem- 
plates  aa  posrible   the  captivity  of  the 


Hebrew  nation.  It  has  hence  been  too 
readily  inferred  that  this  portion  of  the 
prayer,  at  least,  if  not  the  preceding  peti- 
tion also,  has  been  inteipolated  by  a  post- 
captivity  writer.  But  there  is  really  no 
solid  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness. 
Not  only  is  it  the  $eventh  petition  (see  on 
ver.  81),  but  tbe  captivity  of  Israel  had 
been  denounced  as  the  punishment  of  per- 
sistent disobedience  long  before  by  Moses, 
and  in  the  ehiqvters  to  which  such  constant 
reference  is  made  (Levit.  zzvi.  88,  44; 
Deut.  zzviiL  25,  86,  64 ;  cf.  iv.  27)— a  fact 
which  is  in  itself  an  indirect  proof  of 
genuineness,  as  showing  that  thia  petition 
is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  prayer. 
And  when  to  this  we  add  that  the  eanying 
of  a  conquered  and  refraotoiy  race  into  cap- 
tivity was  an  established  custom  of  the 
East,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
Bikhr,  that  *'it  would  have  been  more  re- 
marbible  if  Solomon  had  not  mentioned  it." 

Ver.  46.— If  thoy  stn  against  thee  (for 
there  is  no  man  that  slnneth  notX  and  thou 
he  angry  with  them,  and  deliver  them  to 
the  enemy  [Heb.^iv^  thembef ore  an  enemy] , 
■0  that  they  carry  them  away  captives  unto 
the  land  of  the  enemy,  far  cr  near ; 

Ver.  47.  — Tet  if  they  ahaU  bethink 
themstfvea  [Heb.  as  marg.,  bring  ha^k  to 
their  heart.  Same  phrase,  Deut.  iv.  89 ; 
zzx.  1.  The  latter  passage,  it  should  be 
noticed,  treats  of  the  captivitjr,  so  that 
Solomon,  eonsdoudy  or  unconsciously,  em- 
ploys some  of  the  very  words  used  by 
Moees  in  contemplating  this  eontingency. 
These  repeated  eoinddences  lead  to  the 
belief  tiiat  the  prayer  was  based  upon  end 
compiled  from  the  Ftotateucb]  tn  tho  land 
whither  they  were  carried  captives,  and 
repent,  and  make  supplication  unto  thee 
in  the  land  of  them  that  carried  them  cap- 
tives, eayinr.  We  have  sinned,  and  have 
done  perverstfy,  we  have  committed  wiidced- 
ness.  [This  verse  is  full  otparononuuia, 
)3'm,  )3fir3,  )3r,  4bc  mrds  ahnost 
identicMd  wiUi  this  eonfesaon  wwe  used 
(Dan.  ix.  5 ;  Psa.  ovi.  6)  by  the  Jews  in 
thdr  captivity  at  Babylon,  from  which  it 
has  been  oondnded  that  this  pert  of  the 
prayer  must  belong  to  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity. But  surdy  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
just  as  likdy  that  the  Jews,  when  the  cap- 
tivity of  which  Solomon  spoke  befd  them, 
borrowed  the  jrfuntse  in  which  their  great 
king  by  antidpation  expressed  their  peni- 
tence. Seeing  in  the  captivity  a  fulfilment 
of  his  prediction,  they  would  naturally  see 
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in  this  formula,  which  no  donht  had  been 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  pro^^ets, 
a  confesston  specially  appropriate  to  their 
ease,  and  indeed  pronded  for  their  use. 

Ver.  48.— And  M  retain  unto  thee  with 
all  their  heart  [almout  the  words  of  Dent. 
XXX.  yer.  %  as  those  in  ver.  47are  of  Ter.  1] , 
and  with  all  their  soul,  in  tho  land  of  their 
enemies,  whidh  led  them  awaj  oaptive 
[obserre  the  paronamatia — )3l^  is  here 
used  in  two  senses] ,  and  pray  nntothee  to- 
ward [Heb.  the  way  of]  thetr  land  [see 
Dan.  vi.  10]  whl6h  thorn  gaTest  nnto  their 
fathers^  the  fAtf  which  thon  hast  ehoaen, 
and  the  house  whlifli  I  have  huUt  fior  thy 
name.  [There  is  apparently  a  dunax  here, 
"  land,"  "  dty,"  ' « honse.  T 

Ver.  49.— Then  hear  thon  tbair  prayer 
and  their  svpj^lioatlon  In  hearen  thy  dwell- 
ing idaoe,  and  maintain  their  canae.  [Bob. 
do  their  judgwuntt,  as  in  Ter.  45.] 

Ver.  50.— And  Corgiye  thy  peo]>le  that 
haye  sinned  against  thee,  and  all  their 
tranagresaiona  wherein  thtj  have  trana- 
greseed  against  thee^  and  give  them  oom- 
passion  [Heb.  to  comptutUm  or  howeU 
Qipni-lsrd  ofrUyyva,  2  Cor.  yL  12;  Phil. 
i.  8 ;  ii.  1,  ^.]  before  them  who  carried  them 
captiTt^  that  they  may  haye  oompasalon 
on  them.  [For  the  fnlfilment  of  this 
pn^er,  see  Ezra  L  8,  7;  vi  18 ;  Neh.  ii  6. 
Compare  Psa.  cvi.  46.] 

In  the  three  foUowiog  yerses  we  haye  a 
sort  of  general  condosion  to  the  dedication 
prayer.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that 
these  last  words  apply  to  all  the  preceding 
petitions — the  plea  *'they  are  thy  i>eople*' 
manifestly  cannot  apply  in  the  case  of  yers. 
41 — i8.  On  the  other  hand,  as  little  are 
th^  to  be  limited  to  the  persons  last  men- 
tioned in  yen.  46—50,  though  it  is  highly 
probable  they  were  suggested  by  the  thought 
of  the  captiyee.  They  are  manifestly  in 
cloee  connection  with  the  preceding  yerses. 

Yer.  51.— For  they  he  thy  peoide  [a  cita- 
tion or  reminiscence  of  Deut  iy.  10] ,  and 
thine  Inherltanoe,  which  thon  hroughtest 
forth  out  of  Egypt  [cf.  yers.  21, 58.  There 
id  a  constant  recurrence  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  to  this  great  dehyerance,  and 
with  good  reason,  for  it  was  the  real  birth- 
day of  Uie  nation,  and  was  also  a  pledge  of 
future  hdp  and  fayour.  God  who  had 
'*  wrought  such  great  things  for  them  in 
Egypt  *'  could  not  well  forsake  them.  Solo- 
mon's constant  plea  is  that  they  are  the 
elect  and  coyenant  race]  firom  the  midst  of 
the  ftimace  of  Iron  [i.e.,  a  furnace  for  iron, 
heated  and  fierce  as  for  smelting.  Same 
phrase,  Deut.  iy.  20]. 


Yer.  52.— That  thine  fyea  may  be  open 
[cf .  yer.  29]  nnto  the  supplication  of  thy 
aenrant,  and  nnto  the  supplication  of  tby 
peoide  Israel  [cf .  yers.  28, 80] ,  to  hearken 
nnto  them  In  aU  that  th^  call  for  nnto  thee. 

Yer.  58.— For  thon  didst  separate  them 
ftom  [Leyit.  xx.  24,  26 ;  cf.  Exod.  xix.  5, 6] 
among  an  the  peofde  of  the  earth,  to  be 
thine  Inheritance  fsame  expression,  Deut. 
iy.  20;  ix.  26,  29.  This  is  no  idle  repetition 
of  yer.  51.  The  idea  of  that  yerse  is  do- 
liyeranoe,  of  this  election.  Cf .  Num.  xyL  9 ; 
yiii.  14] ,  aa  thon  spakest  1^  the  hand  [see 
note  on  ch.  ii  251  of  Moses  thy  senrant 
[Exod.  xix.  5,  6 ;  I)eut.  ix.  26,  29 ;  xiy.  2] , 
when  thon  hroughtest  onr  fathers  ont  of 
Cgyptk  0  Lord  CkML 

In  Chron.  (ch.  yi.  41, 42)  the  prayer  ends 
somewhat  differently.  **Now  therefore 
arise,  O  Lord  Qod,**  Ae.— words  which  are 
found  in  substance  In  Psa.  cxxxii.  8 — ^10. 
These  two  yerses  look  like  an  addition,  and 
were  probably  inserted  by  the  chronicler  to 
form  a  eonnecting  link  with  ch.  yiL  1 — 8 
(Biihr).  The  LXX.  has  an  extremely 
curious  addition,  said  to  be  taken,  from  the 
<*Book  of  the  Song.**  Stanley  sees  in  iia 
yery  abruptness  and  obscurity  an  eyidence 
of  its  genuineness  (**  Jewish  Ch.**  ii.  218). 

SxcTioM  IIL — Th€  Concluding  Bletiing, 

The  seryice  of  dedication  condudes,  as 
it  commenced,  with  a  benediction  (yer.  14). 

Yer.  54.— And  it  was  so,  that  when  Solo- 
mon had  made  an  end  of  praying  all  thia 
prayer  and  supidicatlon  nnto  the  iKnd,  he 
aroee  ftom  before  [see  note  on  yer.  22]  the 
altar  of  the  iKnd,  firam  knec^incr  on  his 
knees  [the  first  mention  of  Uiis  posture  in 
the  sacred  history  (Stanley).  The  Jews 
usually  stood  in  prayer  (Luke  xyiii.  11, 13)] 
with  [Heb.  and]  his  hands  spread  np  to 
heayen. 

Yer.  55.— And  he  stood  [this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  drew  nearer  to 
the  congregation,  as  Eeil] ,  and  Ueesed  [cf. 
2  Sam  yi.  18,  and  see  note  on  yer.  14.  The 
words  of  blessing,  which  are  presently 
given  (yers.  56—61),  prove  that  he  did  not 
assume  priestly  functions  and  put  any 
blessing  upon  tiie  people.  Num.  yi.  27]  aU 
the  oongxegation  of  Israel  with  a  loud 
[Heb.  greaX\  TOice,  saying, 

Yer.  56.— Blessed  be  the  Lord,  that  hath 
glyen  rest  nnto  his  peoide  Israel,  aooordinir 
to  All  that  he  promised  [a  distinct  reference 
to  Deut.  xii.  9,  10  (of.  iii.  20),  where  we 
read  that  when  the  Lord  shouldf  have  given 
rest  to  Israel,  then  a  place  for  sacrifice,  (fee. 
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should  be  appointed  (ver.  11).  That  place 
is  now  dedicated,  and  the  king  sees  in  this 
drcomstance  a  proof  that  the  rest  is  now 
at  last  fally  attained.  The  permanent 
sanotnaiT^  is  a  pledge  of  settlement  in  the 
land.  The  rest  hitherto  enjoyed  (Josh, 
zzi.  44)  had  been  but  partial.  Only  under 
Solomon  were  the  Philistines  brought  into 
complete  subjection  (1  Kings  ix.  16),  and 
hiUierte  the  ark  had  dwelt  in  curtains]  ; 
tlitre  liAtli  not  tUled  [Heb.  fallen;  of. 
1  Sam.  iii  19]  oiM  word  [a  dear  reference 
to  Josh.  xzi.  45,  as  the  preceding  words  are 
to  yer.  44]  of  an  hia  good  promisor  whioli 
lie  promised  by  Um  hand  [cf.  ver.  5B]  of 
Moses  hi!  servBBt  [viz.,inLeTit.  xxyi.8 — 18, 
and  in  Dent.  xxTiii.  1 — 14,  i,e„  in  the 
chapters  which  are  the  sources  of  this 
prayer,  Ae. 

Yer.  57.— TlM  Lord  our  Ctod  b«  wttb  «s» 
as  he  waa  with  our  fathers :  let  him  not 
leave  us,  nor  forsake  us.  [Solomon  in- 
sensibly glides  again  into  prayer ;  here  for 
the  presence  of  God,  in  yer.  59  for  His 
help.  There  is  probably  a  reference  to 
Deut.  zxxi  6, 8 ;  Josh.  L  5,  where,  howeyer, 
"  forsake  "  is  represented  by  a  different  word. 

Yer.  58.— That  he  may  incline  our  hearts 
unto  him  [Psa.  cziz.  26 ;  ozli.  4] ,  to  waUc  in 
all  his  ways  fyer.  25 ;  ch.  ii.  4.  The  condi- 
tion on  which  God*s  blessing  was  insured 
was  at  this  time  printed  on  Solomon's  mind], 
and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his 
statutes,  sad  his  Judgmente  [see  note  on 
ch.  ii.  8,  to  which  ver.  there  is  not  improbably 
a  reference],  whidi  he  oommanded  our 
flathers. 

Yer.  59.— And  1st  these  my  words,  where- 
with I  have  made  supidication  before  tho 
iKnrd,  be  nigh  unto  the  Lord  our  Ctod  day 
sad  night,  that  he  maintain  the  eaase  of 
[Heb.  to  do  the  judgment  of}  his  servant, 
and  the  cause  of  his  people  Israti  at  an 
times,  as  the  matter  shaU  require  THeb. 
the  thing  of  a  day  in  hi$  day.  Same  pnrase 
Exod.  v.  18 ;  xyil  4] : 

Yer.  60.— That  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  the  Lord  is  CKhI,  and  that 
there  is  none  tise.  [See  ver.  22.  We  have 
here  a  recurrence  to  the  thought  of  ver.  48, 
which  was  evidently  prominent  in  Solomon's 
mind.  He  hopes  the  house  now  dedicated 
will  be  fraught  with  blessing  for  the  world, 
and  that  the  Gentiles  will  come  to  ito  light. 
Ct  Isa.  ii.  2,  8.] 

Yer.  61.— Let  your  heart  thereftoe  he 
iwrfect  with  the  Lord  our  Ood  [An  instruc- 
tive commentary  on  these  words  is  found  in 
ch.  xi.  4,  where  it  is  said  of  this  Solomon, 
**HU  heart  was  not  perfect,'*  Ac — same 
words.  Similarly,  ib.  vers.  8,  9  are  a  com- 
ment on  the  prayer  of  ver.  58.  Having 
preached  to  others,  ho  himself  became  a 


castaway],  to  walk  in  his  statutes,  and  to 
keep  his  oommandmtnts,  as  at  this  day 
\ThB.i  day  the  nation  proved  ito  piety  by  the 
dedication  of  the  house. 

At  the  dose  of  this  prayer  (omitted  in 
Chron.),  according  to  2  Chron.  vii.  1,  **  fire 
oame  down  from  heaven  and  consumed  the 
burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  fiUed  the  house,"  but 
Bahr  rejeoto  these  words  as  an  interpo- 
lation. He  maintains,  indeed,  that  the 
chronicler  pontradicto  himself,  for  we  can 
hardly  think  that  the  gloiy  which  we  are 
told  (ch.  v.  14)  had  already  filled  the  house, 
left  it  and  then  returned.  It  is  certainly 
suspicious,  and  a  much  stronger  argument 
against  the  words  in  question,  that  no  men- 
tion oi  the  fire  is  made  by  our  author,  for, 
brief  as  this  histonr  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  so  sigmJ  an  interposition  oould 
have  remained  unnoticed,  if  it  really  oo- 
curred. 

Sbotioh  IY.— T^  Feital  8aeryiu$, 

The  ceremonial  of  dedication  was  fol- 
lowed, as  would  naturally  be  the  case,  by 
sacrifices  on  a  scale  of  unusual  grandeur. 
Apart  from  their  rehgious  use  and  signifi- 
cance, the  sacrifices  testified  to  the  devotion 
of  the  giver,  who  on  this  of  all  days  must 
not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty,  and  they 
also  afforded  materials  for  the  great  and 
prolonged  feast  by  which  this  auspicious 
event  in  the  history  of  Israel  must  be  com- 
memorated. 

Yer.  62.— And  the  klnff,  and  aU  Israel 
with  him  [Another  indication  (see  on  ver.  2) 
that  practically  the  whole  Israelitish  nation 
(t.«.,  ito  males)  assembled  to  witness  this 
great  function  (ver.  65.  But  see  on  ch.  xvL 
17).  The  words  also  prove  that  the  sacri- 
fices mentioned  presently  were  offered  by  tbe 
people  as  well  as  by  the  king],  offered  sacrl- 
floe  before  the  Lord.  [See  note  on  ch.  ix.  25  ] 

Yer.  68.— And  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice 
[Solomon  is  mentioned  as  chief  donor,  and 
as  the  executive.  But  others  shared  in  the 
gift]  of  peace  offerings  [Levit.  vii.  11  sqq. 
This  was  especially  the  sacrifice  of  praise— it 
is  callod  **ihe  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  of 
his  peace  offerings,"  ih,  vers.  13, 15.  Se) 
Biihr,  Symb.  ii.  868  sqq.  In  the  peace  offer- 
ing, Uie  fat  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  but  the 
flesh  was  eaten  (ver.  15;  cf.  Deut.  xiL  7),  so 
that  this  form  of  offering  was,  in  every  way, 
adapted  to  a  festival.  The  idea  that  **  ox 
after  ox,  to  the  number  of  22,000,  and  sheep 
after  sheep,  to  the  number  of  120,000,  were 
cofuumed"  tc.  by  fire  (Stanley),  is  expressly 
excluded] ,  which  he  offered  unto  the  Lord, 
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two  «ad  twtntf  thonmid  onn,  and  an 
huBdnd  9mA  tw«ntj  tlwmiand  iheep.  [It 
is  very  possible  that  these  nambers  have 
been  altmd  in  eonrse  of  transcription,  as 
is  Uie  case  with  nnmbers  elsewhere,  bat 
there  is  no  ground  lor  snspeoting  exaggera- 
tion or  mistake.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Chronicles  and  all  the  Versions  agree  with 
ihe  text,  and,  secondly,  the  nnmbers,  com- 
pared with  what  we  know  of  the  sacnificee 
offered  on  other  occasions,  are  not  nndoly 
large,  nor  were  they  such  tiiat  (as  has  been 
alleged)  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  offer  them 
within  the  time  specified.  If,  at  an  ordi- 
nary Passover,  a  quarter  of  a  million  <^ 
lambs  could  be  aa^mficed  within  the  space 
of  two  or  three  hours  (Jos.,  BeU.  Jud. 
vi.  9.  8),  there  can  obviously  have  been  **no 
difficulty  in  sacrificing  8000  oxen  and 
18,000  sheep  on  each  of  the  seven  days  of 
the  festival '*(Keil).  (But  were  not  the  sacri- 
fices spread  over  fourteen  days?  ver.  65.) 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered  (1|  that  <*  pro- 
fusion was  a  usual  feature  of  tne  sacrifices 
of  antiquity.  .  .  .  Sacrifices  of  a  thousand 
oxen  (xiKi^ftfiat)  were  not  infrequent.  Ac- 
cording to  an  Arabian  historian  (Eoto- 
beddyn>,  the  Caliph  Moktader  sacrificed 
during  nis  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  .  .  •  40,000 
camels  and  cows  and  60,000  sheep.  Taver- 
nier  speaks  of  100,000  victims  as  offered  by 
the  Emg  of  Tonquin  **  (Bawlinson,  Stanley); 
and  (8)  that  the  context  insists  on  the  ex- 
traordmaxy  number  of  victims.  They  ^■^^'o 
so  numerous,  we  are  told,  that  the  brasen 
altar  was  ^te  inadequate  to  receive  them 
(ver.  64).  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
(note  on  ver.  62)  that  the  people  joined  the 
king  in  the  sacnfices.  Indeed  it  is  against 
not  only  ver.  63,  but  vers.  68, 65,  to  suppose 
that  all  the  victims  were  offered  by  Solomon 
alone  (Bwald,  Stanley).  If  these  numbers, 
ti^erefore,  include  those  offered  by  the 
people,  we  can  the  more  readily  understand 
them.  For,  by  the  lowest  computation, 
there  could  hardly  be  less  than  100,000 
heads  of  houses  present  at  the  feast  (Bahr, 
Keil),  and  if  the  nxmibers  of  David's  census 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  9)  may  be  trusted,  there  may 
very  well  have  been  four  or  five  times  that 
number,  and  on  such  an  occasion  as  that, 
an  occasion  altogether  without  precedent, 
evez^  Israelite  would  doubtless  offer  his 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiviog— the  more  so  as  a 
large  number  of  victims  would  be  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  subsequent  feast. 
And  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  priests 
offering  so  prodigious  a  number  within  the 
specified  time  (Tbenius,  at.),  we  have  only 
to  remember  (1)  that  if  there  were  88,000 
Levites  (men  over  thirty  years  of  age)  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  8),  or  any- 
thing like  that  number,  there  mtut  have 


been  at  the  venr  least  at  this  period  two  or 
three  thousand  priests  (Keil),  and  we  can 
hardly  think  that  at  the  dedication  of  so 
glorious  a  temple,  in  which  they  were  so 
profoundly  interested,  many  of  them  would 
be  absent  from  Jerusalem.  But  if  there 
were  only  one  thousand  present,  that  num- 
ber would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to 
perform  all  the  priestly  functions.  For  it 
was  no  necessary  part  of  the  priests*  office 
either  to  slay  the  victim,  or  to  prepare  it 
for  sacrifice— CAat  any  Israelite  might  do 
(Levit.  i.  5,  6, 11 ;  iu.  2, 8,  <S:c.) ;  the  duty  of 
the  priest  was  strictly  limited  to  **  sprink- 
ling the  blood  round  about  upon  the  altar  ** 
(Levit  iiL  2, 8 ;  ct  L  5),  and  burning  the  fat, 
the  kidneys,  ^.,  upon  the  altar  {ib,  iii.  5). 
It  is  dear,  consequently,  that  there  is  no 
difficult  whatsoever  as  to  the  manual  acts 
required  of  the  priests.  It  oi^jr  remains  to 
notice  one  other  objection,  viz.,  that  the 
people  could  not  possibly  have  eaten  all  the 
flesh  of  these  peace  offerings.  But  here' 
again  the  answer  is  conclusive,  viz.  (1)  that 
it  was  not  necessary  that  all  should  be  eaten, 
for  the  law  expressly  provided  that  if  anv  of 
the  flesh  remained  over  until  the  third  day, 
it  should  be  burnt  with  fire  (Levit.  vii.  15 ; 
zix.  6),  and  (2)  no  one  can  say  what  the 
number  of  people  may  not  have  been  (see 
below  on  ver.  65),  and  (8)  the  sacrifices  were 
spread  over  fourteen  days.]  8o  the  kln^ 
and  aU  tha  dUldren  of  Uratf  dtdlcalad  the 
lumaaof  thaLord. 

Ver.  64.— The  same  day  did  tha  king 
hallow  the  middle  of  tha  court  [t.e.,  the 
entire  area  of  the  court  of  the  priests  (ch. 
vi.  86).  Ewald  (287  g)  translates  **the 
inner  court*'  The  whole  space  may  have 
been  regarded  as  **  one  huge  altar  *'  (Bawlin- 
son), or  temporary  altars  may  have  been 
erected  all  over  the  area.  As  already  ob- 
served,  this  fact  alone  points  to  an  enor- 
mous number  of  victims]  that  waa  befiora 
the  house  of  the  Lord :  fbr  there  he  ofltoed 
hamt  oSUtriagu  [Heb.  the  burnt  offerings, 
{.«.,  either  the  usual  daily  burnt  offerings 
(Num.  zxviii.  8),  or  more  probably,  those 
^>propriate  to  sudi  a  special  f  auction  (Num. 
xxix.  18  sqq. ;  cf.  1  Kings  iii.  4)],  and  meat 
offerings  [Heb.  the  meat  offering.   Both  this 

and  the  preceding  word  {n^*J)  are  singulai' 
(generic)  in  the  original] ,  and  the  flit  of  the 
peace  offerings:  because  tha  brazen  altar 
that  waa  befbrs  the  Lord  [i.e.,  house  of  the 
Lord]  waa  too  Uttlo  to  receive  the  burnt 
offeringa,  and  meat  offsrings,  and  the  fat 
of  the  peace  offerings  [and  yet  it  was  20 
cubits  (80  feet)  square,  and  so  would  offer 
a  surface  of  100  (Keil  144)  square  yards] . 

Ver.  65.— And  at  that  time  Solomon  held 
a  t&uX  [the  necessary  sequel  to  such  a 
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number  of  peace  offerings  (of.  eh.  iii.  15). 
All  the  flesh  that  oould  be,  must  be  eaten 
(Levit.  six.  5,  6)],  and  aU  Iirael  with  him, 
a  great  oongregatton  [see  note  on  Ter.  64. 
••  All  Israel  *'  woold  hardly  be  an  exaggera- 
tion], from  tlM  entering  In  of  Hamatb  [the 
aorUiem  boondaiy  of  Palestine  (Num. 
zxxiv.  8 ;  of.  xiii.  81 ;  Josh.  xiii.  5 ;  Jndg.  iii. 
8;  Ezek.  xlvii.  16;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p. 
407 1  Diet.  Bib.  i.  p.  644;  Porter,  pp.  620, 

621]  nnto  tlio  rlTor  [Heb.  ?n^  i,e.,  torrent 
bed,  wateroonrse,  wddy  {river  is  ItJ^),  See 
Stanley,  S.  and  P.  pp.  14, 505,  5QS]  of  Egypt 
[t.e.,  the  fonthem  limit  of  the  Holy  Land. 
See  Nam.  ^xxiv.  5 ;  Josh.  zv.  4, 47 ;  2  Kings 
xxiy.  7 ;  Gen.  xv.  18,  where  the  word  is  "l^J 
refers  to  the  Nile.  The  Wady  el  Ailsh  mast 
be  intended  (Diot.  Bib.  vol.  iii.  p.  1046, 1047, 
and  Gesen.,  Thesauras,  vol.  ii.  p.  872,  Porter, 
p.  267)],  beHore  the  Lord  our  Ctod,  seyen 
dayi  and  sevon  days,  even  fourteen  daya 
[The  two  periods  are  thus  distingoished, 
beoaose  they  were  properly  distinct,  the  first 
being  the  feast  of  dedication,  the  second 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  This  is  more 
elearly  explained  in  2  Ohron.  Tii.  9, 10.] 
Yer.  66.~Oa  tlM  elglitli  day  he  sent  tHo 


people  away  [i.e.,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
second  feast,  the  *'  three  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  month"  (ift.,  yer.  10).  The  first  im- 
pression is  tiiat  the  eighth  day  of  the  period 
of  fourteen  days  is  meant,  bat  the  context, 
to  say  notiiing  of  the  Chron.,  contradicts 
this.  The  feast  of  dedication  began  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  month  Ethanim  (yer.  2), 
and  lasted  ontil  the  fourteenth.  The  feast 
of  tabernacles  began  on  the  fifteenth  and 
lasted  till  the  twenty-first.  On  the  eyen- 
ing  of  the  twenty-second,  the  "  day  of  re- 
straint "  (Leyit.  xuii  86  marg.),  he  dismissed 
the  people,  who  would  depart  to  their  homes 
next  morning]  :  and  they  blessed  [ue,, 
felicitated,  saluted  (on  talung  leaye).  Cf. 
Proy.  xxviL  14;  2  Kings  iy.  29;  1  Sam. 
xxy.  6, 14.  Marg.  thanked.  See  note  on 
yer.  14]  the  king,  and  went  unto  their 
tents  [i.e,f  homes — an  archaic  expression, 
dating  from  the  times  of  the  desert  wander- 
ings. Josh,  xxii  4 ;  Judg.  yii.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xx. 
1 ;  1  Kings  xii.  16]  Joyftil  and  glad  of  heart 
for  an  tho  goodness  that  the  Lord  had  done 
Cor  Dayld  hla  aervant  [the  real  founder  of 
the  temple.  Solomon  had  but  carried  ont 
his  ideas  and  had  entered  into  his  labours], 
aad  fbr  Israel  his  pooplOi 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  8—11. — The  Dedication  of  the  Temple  and  its  Teaching,  The  eighth 
day  of  the  seyenth  month  of  the  year  1004  b.o.,  or,  according  to  some,  B.a  1000, 
vras  one  of  the  brightest  days  of  Jewish  history — 

*'  a  day  in  golden  letters  to  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  of  the  calendar ; " 

for  on  that  day  the  holy  and  beautiful  house,  which  had  been  seven  and  a  half  years 
in  boilding,  lor  whioh  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  much  longer  period 
(1  CSuron.  xxii.  5),  and  on  whioh  a  force  of  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
workmen  had  been  in  different  ways  employed ;  on  that  day  of  dAjs  this  house  of 
houses  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  servioe  of  Almighty  God.  Let  us  carry  our 
thoughts  back  to  that  day ;  let  us  join  the  procession ;  let  us  try  to  realize  the  scene, 
for  we  may  learn  a  lesMon  thence,  first,  as  to  the  oonseoration  of  our  churches, 
and  secondly,  as  to  the  dedication  of  our  souls  and  bodies  to  God. 

It  is  an  enormous  concourse  that  is  gathered  in  and  about  the  holy  city.  From 
'*the  entering  in  of  Hamath  to  the  river  of  Egypt  *'  (ver.  65)  every  town  and  hamlet 
had  sent  up  its  tale  of  men.  No  Israelite  who  coidd  be  present— and  in  the  seventh 
month  the  labours  of  the  field  were  well-nigh  over — would  be  absent.  We  must 
not  think  of  the  heads  of  the  tribes  alone ;  it  is  a  nation  keeps  festival  to-day.  And 
such  a  nation,  with  sooh  a  history !  And  its  glory  culminates  to-day  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  its  temple.    What  ^ild  of  Israel,  then,  but  would  be  there  ? 

With  early  moniing  all  Jerusalem,  and  its  neighbouring  hills  and  valleys  (Psa. 
exxv.  2),  was  insiinct  with  life.  The  Easterns  always  rise  early,  and  that  day  was 
a  high  day.  It  is  still  early  when  the  great  procession  is  marshalled.  At  its  head 
is  **  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.''  The  dignitaries  of  the  State,  of  the  Church  (ch.  iv. 
1 — 19) ;  all  are  there.  Their  rendezvous  is  the  Mount  Zion ;  their  object  to  escort 
the  ark  of  Qod,  with  all  the  honour  they  can  render  it,  on  its  last  journey,  to  its 
last  resting-place.     And  so  the  white-robed  priests  (2  Chron.  v.  12)  take  up  the 
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consecrated  straetnre  and  bear  it  tenderly,  yet  prondly,  to  its  home.  To-da^  the 
Levites  may  not  carry  it.  As  at  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iv.  10),  as  at  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  4), 
as  in  Mount  Ebal  (Josh.  viii.  88),  so  on  its  last  jonmey  it  mnst  be  borne  on  the 
shonlders  of  priests.  The  procession — ^we  cannot  follow  its  course^  for  it  is  probable 
that,  for  the  sake  of  e£foct,  it  would  make  a  considerable  diUmr^  perhaps  a  drouit 
of  the  city ;  nor  can  we  speak  of  its  psalms — and  we  may  be  sure  if  pfuilms  (Pss. 
XV.,  xxiv ;  1  Chron.  xvii  7— -86)  were  chanted  at  the  removal  of  the  ark,  they  would 
not  be  wanting  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple^or  its  sacrifices  (ver.  5)— the  pro- 
cession (c£  1  Kings  i.  88)  at  last  reaches  tiie  temple  precinct ;  it  passes  through  the 
gate ;  here  the  crowd  is  checked,  but  the  priests  and  princes  pass  on  ;  they  reach 
Uie  inner  court ;  here  tiie  princes  sU^,  but  the  priests  pass  on.  The  whole  temple 
platform  is  now  choked  with  worsnippers,  while  thousands  who  cannot  gain 
admittance  witness  the  august  ceremonial  from  without,  many,  no  doubt,  having 
found  a  coign  of  vantage  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  priests,  with  their  precious 
burden,  pass  through  me  porch,  pass  through  the  holy  place,  pass  through  the  veil 
into  the  thick  darkness  of  the  oracle.  There  they  lay  down  the  ark,  the  outward 
and  visible  eign  of  the  covenant,  under  the  overshadowing  wings  of  the  colossal 
cherubim.  They  leave  it  wrapped  in  darkness;  they  leave  it  to  bsgin  at  once  their 
ministrations  before  the  new  shrine.  At  this  point  of  the  ceremonial  it  had  been 
arranged  that  priests  and  Levites,  singers,  trumpeters,  and  harpists  should  burst  into 
a  song  of  praise  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  18).  But  ere  they  can  fully  accomplish  their 
purpose,  the  dedication  has  become  a  true  comecration,  for  the  awftd  cloud,  the 
token  of  the  Divine  presence,  the  cloud  which  veiled  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  "  has 
filled  the  house,  and  the  priests  cannot  stand  to  minister.  As  at  the  dedication  of 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xl.  84)  so  now,  the  incommunicable  Godhead  has  "  come  in  a 
thick  cloud*'  ^Exod.  xix.  8),  and  has  driven  them,  as  it  drove  Moses,  from  the 
sanctuary.  Tne  king,  who  sees  the  portent  from  without,  recognizes  at  once  that 
his  and  his  father's  hope  is  realized ;  that  his  and  his  people's  onering  is  accepted ; 
that  his  and  theur  projects  and  labours  are  now  crowned ;  and,  overcome  with  joy, 
he  cries,  '*  I  have  surely  built  thee  a  house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place,**  Ac. 

**  Majestio  silenoe  1  then  the  harp  awoke, 
The  cymbal  danged,  the  deep-voioed  trumpet  spoke, 
And  Salem  spread  her  suppliiBtnt  hands  abroad, 
Tiewed  the  descending  flame,  and  blessed  the  present  God.*' 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  dedication  of  this  house.  It  is  true  prayers  and  sacrifices 
followed,  but  of  these  we  cannot  now  speak  particularly.  The  essential  parts  of 
the  consecration  were  (1)  the  solemn  and  formal  setting  apart  of  the  edifice  l^ 
the  king  and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  be  the  house  of  Gk>d,  and  (2)  the 
formal  entry — to  use  the  language  of  men — by  the  Godhead,  concealed  under  the 
thick  cloud,  upon  Bjb  new  shrine. 

So  that  in  this  service,  as  in  all  true  services,  there  were  two  parts,  man's  and 
God's.  It  was  man's  part  to  offer  the  house  witii  appropriate  ceremonial  to  the 
Most  High ;  it  was  God*s  part  to  accept  it  with  appropriate  siffus.  Now  both  of 
these  are  commonly  and  correctly  called  eonsecriUion.  It  wul  be  for  our  con- 
venience, however,  if  we  now  caD  the  first  of  these  dedication  and  restrict  the  term 
consecration  to  the  second.  And,  using  the  words  in  these  senses,  let  us  see  in 
this  imposing  ceremonial  a  lesson,  first,  as  to  our  ehurch6$.    As  to  which,  we  learn : 

I.  That  ohubches  ahoitld  bb  fobmallt  dedicated  to  God.  For  if  a  formal  ser- 
vice of  dedication  was  fitting  in  the  case  of  the  temple,  how  can  it  be  inappropriate  in 
the  case  of  the  church  ?  Is  the  latter  less  worUiy  of  care  and  reverent  regard  than 
the  former  ?  Is  it  built  for  objects  of  less  importance,  or  objects  less  Divine  ?  Is  it 
less  dear  to  God,  or  less  truly  **God*8  house,"  because  man  is  admitted  to  a  place 
therein?  Or  may  men  build  houses  for  €k>d  and  retain  the  ownership  for  them- 
selves ?  "  Can  we  judge  it  a  thin^  seemly  for  any  man  to  go  about  the  ouilding  of 
an  house  to  the  God  of  heaven  with  no  other  appearances  than  if  his  end  were  to 
rear  up  a  kitchen  or  parlour  for  his  own  use?  (hr,  when  a  work  of  such  a  nature  is 
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finished,  remaineth  there  nothing  hut  presently  to  use  it  and  so  an  end  ?  "  (Hooker.) 
Alas,  that  churches  and  chapels  should  ever  have  heen  offered — sometimes  hy 
pnblio  auction — ^to  the  pewholders,  or  dedicated  hy  hrass  plates,  Ac,  to  the  service 
of  opulent  parishioners.  Too  often  have  they  become  congeries  of  petty  freeholds, 
temples  of  esclusiveness,  God's  house  in  nothing  but  name.  But  this  could  not 
have  been  if  the  true  idea  of  dedic€Uion  had  not  been  obscured  or  lost. 

II.  How  GHUBCHES  SHOULD  BE  DEDiGATBD  TO  GoD.  This  history  tclls  US  that  it 
should  be  with  all  possible  solemnity  and  stateliness.  There  may  surely  be  a  pro- 
eesHon.  If  this  was  right  for  the  Jew,  it  cannot  be  wrong  for  us.  There  may  be  pro- 
cessional hymns — the  psabn  which  was  acceptable  in  their  lips  cannot  be  unbecoming 
in  ours ;  the  dignitaries  of  the  State  may  jom  the  ranks,  even  *'  kings  of  the  eart^  '* 
may  '^  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  it  *'  (Rev.  xxi.  24} ;  in  £EMst,  it  cannot  be  too 
stately,  provided  it  be  done  not  for  self-glorincation  but  for  the  gloi^  of  God.  For 
is  not  (}od  the  same  now  as  then ;  is  He  not  still  a  great  king  f  And  is  not  man 
the  same?  Does  he  not  still  owe  the  profoundest  homage  he  can  render  to  his 
Maker  ?  And  if  it  be  heartfelt,  why  may  it  not  be  public  ?  The  history  teaches 
that  an  august  ritual  befits  the  dedication  of  a  church,  and  that,  inter  alia,  there 
should  be  sacrifices  (vers.  5,  62 ;  cfl  2  Sam.  zziv.  24 — we  should  not  come  before 
the  Lord  empty),  nwuic  (2  Chron.  y.  12,  18— the  language  of  heaven,  the  one 
tongue  that  escaped  confusion  at  the  building  of  Babel),  and  that  the  book  of  the 
covenant  should  be  borne  (as  it  is  in  Germany,  and  as  the  ark  was)  in  procession 
to  its  place.  *'  These  things  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  did  not  account  superfluous  " 
(Hooker). 

It  is  to  be  remembered  here  that  our  Lord  by  His  presence  sanctioned  the 
observance  of  a  feast  of  dedication  (Jolm  x.  22). 

m.  That  ohubghbs  must  be  oonsbobatsd  bt  God.  The  bishop,  or  other  officer, 
can  only  consecrate  in  the  sense  of  dedicating— of  setting  apart  from  profeme  uses. 
And  this  is  what  the  *^  consecration"  of  churches  and  churchyards  really  means — no 
more  and  no  less  (see  Hooker,  Ecdes.  PoL  y.  12.  6),  If  either  is  to  be  *'  hallowed  *' 
(ch.  ix  2),  it  must  be  by  the  Divine  presence.  The  Moslems  say  that  wherever 
their  great  Caliph  Omar  prayed  is  consecrated  ground.  We  hold  that  holy  ground 
(Exod.  iii.  5)  must  derive  its  sanctity  firom  the  All-Holy.  The  God  who  nlled  the 
temple  must  also  hallow  the  church. 

I V.  That  ghubcres  sincebelt  dedicated  to  €K>d  will  be  consecrated  bt  God. 
Was  the  Ineffable  Presence  granted  to  the  temple  ?  Then  why  not  to  the  church 
also  ?  God  has  no  £Etvourites,  nor  is  His  arm  shortened.  The  Presence  will  not  be 
reveaied,  but  it  will  be  there;  none  the  less  real,  all  the  more  real,  because  it  is 
roirituaL  It  would  be  strange  if,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  we  disbelieved  in 
the  presence  of  Him  who  fills  heaven  and  earth,  who  is  *'  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
candlesticks  "  (Bev.  i.  18),  and  who  has  promised  His  presence  to  companies  of 
'*  two  or  three''  sincere  souls  (Matt  xviii.  20,  XJhi  tree,  tin  ecclesia).  Our  churches 
indeed  are  "  sa/nctifiad  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  5),  and  if  there 
is  no  cloud,  yet  we  may  '*  behold  the  glo^  of  the  Lord"  (2  Gor.  iii.  18) ;  but  they 
recdye  their  full  and  perfect  consecration  in  the  Kotvttvia  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
(1  Gor.  X.  16).  Men  forget  that  if  there  is  not  a  Real  Presence  then  there  must  be  a 
real  absence.  Some  will  allow  €K>d  to  be  present  eveiywhere — except  in  His  church 
and  sacraments. 

As  to  the  Christian  lifCy  this  dedication  of  the  temple  reminds  us^ 

I.  That  cue  bodies  aee  temples  of  the  Holt  Ghost  (1  Gor.  vi  19 ;  iii.  16, 17 ; 
2  Gor.  vi.  16).  "  God  has  built"  the  "  temple  of  the  body  "  (John  ii.  21)  to  be  His 
shrine  (Bom.  viii.  9, 11 ;  2  Gor.  vL  16 ;  Eph.  iii.  17). 

II.  That  we  should  dedicate  them  to  God  (Bom.  vL  18, 19 ;  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vi. 
18 — 29  ;  Matt.  xxii.  21).  This  is  done  in  baptism,  may  be  done  in  confirmation, 
and  must  be  done  in  conversion  (the  tttming  to  God). 

III.  That  if  we  dedicate  them,  God  will  gonsbobate  them.  If  we  "  open 
the  door  "  (Bev.  iiL  20 ;  John  xiv.  28)  He  will  enter  in  and  dwell  there.  We  have 
but  to  give  the  heart — itie  innermost  recess  of  the  house,  the  adytum — to  Him, 
and  He  will  possess  and  £^orify  the  whole  body  (Luke  xi.  84,  86). 
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Chap.  Ti.  Ter.  7,  and  ohap.  viii  ver.  12. — Tlie  Silence  and  the  Darkness,  In  the 
first  01  these  passages  we  are  told  that  the  house,  built  for  the  habitation  of  the 
Most  High,  was  reared  in  profound  silence ;  in  the  second,  that  the  Most  High 
HimselfdweUeth  in  the  Uiick  darkness. 

Now  observe,  first,  that  darkness  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  sight  that 
silence  does  to  hearing.  In  the  one,  nothing  is  seen;  in  the  other,  nothing  is 
heard.  And,  secondly,  that  the  cloud  and  the  hoose  were  alike  the  shrine  and  the 
dwelling-place  of  Deity :  the  cloud  the  inner,  the  temple  the  outer  abode.  We 
learn,  therefore,  that  the  God  who  appears  in  the  cloud  (Levit.  zvi.  2),  and  dweUs  in 
the  thick  gloom  of  the  oracle,  is  One  who  shrouds  Himself  in  silence  and  darknesa. 
Hence,  let  ns  learn — 

I.  That  Hb  is  a  God  that  bideth  Himsblf  (Isa.  xlv.  15).  "  No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  anv  time  "  (John  i.  18 ;  Matt.  xi.  27 ;  Deut.  iv.  12).  **  Thick  darkness  is 
under  his  feet  *'  (Psa.  xviii.  9,  Heb.)  **  Darkness  is  his  secret  place ;  dark  waters 
and  thick  clouds  his  pavilion"  (ch.  viii.  11 ;  d  Psa.  xcvii.  2).  And  He  hides  Him- 
self, not  as  Eastern  kings  have  done  (comp.  Esther  L  14,  and  Herod.  iiL  84), 
to  enhance  their  renown  and  dignity,  and  to  increase  the  awe  and  reverence  of 
their  subjects — omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico — ^but  because  we  cannot  see  His 
face  and  live  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20).  "Whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see*' 
(1  Tim.  vi.  16).  **  Dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto  **  {ib.) 
Gf.  Acts  xxiL  11. 

IL  That  wb  oannot  bt  SBABcnnrci  find  out  God  (Job  xi.  7).  In  one  sense 
those  are  not  so  far  wrong  who  speak  of  Him  as  '*  the  Unknowable.'*  The 
Quicunque  vtUt  describes  Him  as  **  Incomprehensible  **  ^Latin,  immensuSf  i,e.^ 
immeasureable).  Man  cannot  understand  the  mysteries  of  his  own  existence,  how 
much  less  the  being  of  the  Godhead.  If  we  could  understand  God,  we  should  be 
intellectually  equal  with  Qod  (Gen.  iiL  22).  It  is  no  argument  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  or  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  or  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  each  is  a  mystery.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  We  have  **  nothing  to 
draw  with,  and  the  weU  is  deep.** 

III.  That  His  wats  abb  wbappbd  in  dabknbss.  See  Bom.  iL  88 ;  Deut.  xxix. 
29 ;  Ecdes.  xi.  5.  His  judgments  are  an  abyss  of  which  we  cannot  see  the  bottom 
(Psa.  xxxvi  6).  His  footsteps  are  not  known  (Psa.  Ixxvii.  19).  As  He  dwells  in  the 
thick  cloud,  so  are  His  jud^ents  fax  above  out  of  sight  (Psa.  x.  5).  '*  It  is  the 
glory  of  GK>d  to  conceal  a  thinff  **  (Prov.  xxv.  2).  Hence  it  is  Uiat  His  dealings  are 
oflen  so  mysterious  and  painful,  because  what  He  does  we  know  not  now  (John 
xiiL  7).  Tiie  disciples'*  ieared  when  they  entered  into  the  cloud**  (Luke  ix.  84). 
**  Now  we  know  in  part"  We  only  see,  it  has  been  said,  as  it  were,  the  imder- 
side  of  the  carpet,,  and  so  life  is  a  e<mfiised  and  meaningless  mixture.  It  is  not 
God's  will  that  we  should  see  the  plan  and  pattern  yet.  (Cf^  Col.  L  26 ;  Bphes. 
iii.  0.) 

IV.  That  His  wobkb  abb  wbouoht  in  silbnob.  He  is  Himself  a  God  that 
keepeth  silence  ;  Psalm  1.  8,  21  recognizes  this.  If  silence  be  golden,  the  Eternal 
has  observed  this  golden  rule.  Men  blaspheme  Him,  defy  Him,  challenge  Him  to 
smite  them  dead — ^as  a  well-known  atheist  is  said  to  have  done—-^.,  and  He  keeps 
silence.  Amid  '*  earth's  many  voices,"  amid  its  everlasting  Babel,  His  voice  is  never 
heard.  Similarly,  He  works  in  the  silence.  At  the  creation,  *^  He  spake  and  it  was 
done.'*  *'  God  said,  Let  there  be  h^t,  and  there  was  light.*'  Creation  moves  in 
silence.  We  speak  of  '*  the  musio  of  the  spheres ;  but  it  is  but  a  beautiful  conceit. 
On  the  contrary,  "  there  is  no  speech,  no  language ;  thehr  voice  is  not  heard  **  (Psa. 
xix.  8,  Heb.)    Much  truer  is  thai  exquisite  conception — 

**  And  nightly  to  the  ligteninff  earth 
Bepeats  the  stoiy  of  her  birth.*' 

The&ctisthati 

"In  ifolemn  tiUnee,  all 
Move  round  this  dark  tecrestrial  baU.*' 
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And  in  silence,  too,  is  this  planet  sustained  and  ordered.    How 

**  sUently  the  springtime 
Her  orown  of  yerdnre  weayes. 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 
Open  their  thousand  leayes." 

Or  as  another,  not  less  beantifolly,  puts  it— 

**  fioondless  as  chariots  on  the  snow 
The  saplings  of  the  lorest  grow 

To  trees  of  mighty  girth  : 
Each  nightly  star  in  silence  boms, 
And  eyexy  day  in  silenoe  turns 
The  axle  of  the  earth. 

«« The  silent  frost,  ydth  mighty  hand, 
Fetters  the  riyers  and  the  hmd 

With  uniyersal  chain ; 
And,  smitten  by  the  silent  sun, 
The  chain  is  loosed,  the  riyers  run. 

The  lands  are  free  again.'* 

But  for  the  discordant  din  of  men,  and  bat  for  the  voices  of  beasts  and  birds,  this 
earth  would  be  a  temple  of  silenoe.  And  it  is  in  the  silence  that  God  reveals 
Himself.  Not  in  the  great  and  strong  wind,  not  in  the  earthquake,  not  in  the 
fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  (1  Emgs  ziz.  12,  18).  '*  Let  as  be  silent,**  says 
one,  **  that  we  may  hear  the  whispers  of  the  gods.**  In  the  silence,  too,  His  Church 
has  grown.  His  kingdom  "  oometh  not  with  observation  *'  (Luke  zvii.  20).  As 
silently  as  the  seed  grows,  day  and  night,  in  the  soil ;  as  silently  as  Htxe  leaven  works 
in  the  meaL  And  in  the  silence  our  Holy  Lord  will  come  again — as  a  thief  in  the 
ni^t,  as  a  snare,  as  the  lightning. 

y.  That  all  the  babth  should  keep  silbngb  bbvobb  Him  (Hab.  ii.  20).  It 
is  not  meant  tb  preach  here  '*  the  eternal  duty  of  silence,*'  nor  that  all  worship 
should  be  *'of  the  silent  sort;"  but  that,  in  resdizing  the  awful  presence  of  Go^ 
men  should  be  hushed  into  the  profoundest  awe*  When  we  do  '*  take  upon  our- 
selves to  speak  unto  our  Lord,'*  we  should  remember  that  *'  we  are  but  dust  and 
ashes  *'  (G^n.  xviii.  27).  Our  finger  on  our  lips,  our  lips  in  the  dust  It  was  tiiis 
feeling,  in  part,  led  Solomon  to  build  the  temple  in  silence.  And  the  feeling  which 
found  this  expression  in  act  he  has  elsewhere  translated  in  words  (see  Eccles.  v. 
1,  2).  It  was  with  a  similar  feeling  that  oar  Lord  acted  (Mark  xi.  16).  And  it  is 
significant  that  we  read  of  *'  silence  in  heaven  **  (Bev.  viii.  I). 

VI.  That  God's  wobk  must  be  done  ik  bilsncb.  "  All  real  work  is  quiet  work.*' 
It  must  be  unobtrusive  if  it  is  to  be  firuitful.  *'  The  temple  was  thrown  doum  with 
axes  and  hammers,  and  they  that  did  it  roared  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation 
(Psa.  Ixxiv.  4,  6),  but  it  was  built  up  in  silence  "  (M.  Henry).  A  temple  of  tiie  Lord, 
a  temple  of  '*  living  stones,"  is  now  being  buUt.  **  O  God,  that  the  axes  of  schism  or 
the  haouners  of  fmious  contention  should  be  heard  within  Thy  sanctuary  "  (Hall). 
It  is  because  of  our  unseemly  cries  and  wranglings,  because  of  the  clash  of  contro- 
versy and  the  shouts  of  heated  partisans,  that  this  temple  has  made  such  poor 
progress.  Not  until  we  have  been  first  hashed  into  tilenctf  oan  the  headstone  be 
brought  forth  with  shouting  (Zeoh.  iv.  7)« 

Ver.  2 ;  of.  vi.  16. — The  Boly  of  HoUe$  and  the  Beaven  of  Heavens.  Else- 
where (pp.  99, 112)  we  have  spoken  of  the  oorrespondenoe  of  the  Jewish  temple 
with  the  Christian  Church.  But  let  us  now  trace  a  truer  and  higher  resemblance. 
For  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  the  **  holy  places  nmde  with  hands  " 
are  "  the  figures  {Avrlrvwa^  t.^.,  eopiee)  of  the  true  "  (Heb.  ix.  24).  The  temple  of 
Solomon,  tiier^ore,  must  correspond  to  things  in  the  heavens.  It  does  this, 
firti,  in  its  structure ;  secondly,  in  its  famitare ;  thirdlyt  in  its  services. 
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I.  In  its  8TBUCTUBB.  The  temple,  we  have  seen,  was  a  reproduction,  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  and  in  a  more  permanent  form,  of  the  tabernacle.  And  the 
tabernacle  was  fashioned  after  a  heavenly  pattern  (Exod.  xxv.  40 ;  xxvi.  80 ;  xxvii.  8 ; 
Heb.  viii.  5).  Thrice  was  Moses  admoni^ed  to  make  it  '*  according  to  the  Cushion 
which  was  showed  him  in  the  mount"    It  has  been  well  said  that  earth  is 

**  Bat  the  shadow  of  heayen,  and  things  therein 
Are  to  each  other  like/' 

But  this  is  true  in  a  special  sense  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  temples.  Their 
resemblance  is  recognized  in  the  very  language  used  of  the  temple.  *'  Heaven  thy 
dwelling-place  *'  is  constantly  found  in  dose  connexion  with  **  this  house  **  (ch.  vih. 
80,  84,  89,  48).  The  same  word — Ze&u^used  of  the  temple  in  ch.  viii.  18  is  used 
of  heaven  in  Isa.  bdii.  15.  Compare  also  ver.  18»  **  a  settled  place  for  thee  to  dwell 
in,"  &c.,  with  vers.  80,  89,  48,  &c.  (Heb.)  The  same  word — ^ffayoo^— again,  used 
of  the  temple  in  ch.  vi.  5, 88 ;  vii.  50 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  18,  is  elsewhere  used  of  heaven 
(Psa.  xi.  4 ;  xviii.  7 ;  xxix.  9,  &c.)  But  can  we  traee  the  resemblance  ?  Can  we 
suggest  any  poihts  of  contact  ?  Let  us  try,  premising,  first,  that  a  "  general  analogy 
is  all  that  we  can  look  for"  (Alford  on  Bev.  viiL  8). 

1.  The  temple  was  MparHte  (see  oh.  vi  Introduction).  It  was  composed  of  porch, 
holy  place,  and  oracle  (the  side  cnambers  were  hardly  integral  parts  of  the  structure ; 
see  note  on  oh.  vL  6).  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  though  the  Jewish  fftthors  spoke 
of  "seven  heavens*' — some  held  that  there  were  two — Holy  Scripture  speaks  of 
three,  and  three  only.  When  St  Paul  would  describe  the  very  dwelling-place  of 
Deity,  he  calls  it "  the  third  heaven  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  2).  "What  are  tiie  three  heavens — 
whemer  atmospheric  (nubiferum),  sidereal  {aetriferum),  and  angelic  (angeliferwn), 
or  what — ^it  does  not  concern  us  to  say ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  there 
are  three.    And  three,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  number  ana  signature  of  God. 

2.  All  the  temmU  was  OocPe  dwellmg-plaee.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
oracle  was  the  abode  of  God,  the  holy  place  the  abode  of  the  P^pld*  In  the  temple 
the  people  had  no  place.  It  wt^  the  "house  of  the  great  God '^  (Ezra  v.  8) ;  a  palace 
for  God,  and  not  K>r  man  (1  Chron.  xxix.  1).  "  As  the  whole  house,  so  also  each 
compartment  .  •  •  is  called '  the  dwelling-place '  '*  (Bahr).  Again,  tiie  holy  place,  as 
well  as  the  entire  sanctuary,  is  called  the  palace  (ch.  vi.  5  with  2  Kings  xxiv.  18). 
The  primary  design  of  the  temple,  as  of  the  tabemade,  was  to  afford  a  habitation 
for  the  ark  and  for  Him  whose  covenant  it  contained. 

8.  But  the  timer  temple  was  Ood'e  ehrine.  In  the  holy  of  holies.  He  was 
revealed.  He  dwelt  "  between  the  cherubim  "  (Exod.  xxv.  22 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  2 
Kings  xix.  15,  &c.)  The  word  Shechinah,  which  is  used  to  denote  the  Presence,  is 
derived  from  ehachan,  "  he  dwelt.'*  So  it  is  in  heaven.  Heaven  is  God's  throne 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Acts  vii  49) ;  but  there  is  a  "  heaven  of  heavens,"  where  He  is 
revealed.  True  "  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens "  cannot  contain  Him,  any 
more  than  the  holy  and  the  holy  of  holies,  but  in  each  He  has  His  special  habi- 
tation.   Here  agam  temple  and  temple  not  built  with  hands  are  alike. 

4.  The  temple  blazed  with  gold  and  geme.  It  was  "  exceeding  magnifical "  as 
the  palace  of  the  Godhead.  Everything  was  appropriate  to  a  great  king.  "  Pure 
goldj"  "  gold  of  Uphaz,"  cedar,  olive  wood,  all  was  "  £or  glory  and  beauty  "  (Exod. 
xxviii.  2).  Compare  the  description  of  heaven  in  Bev.  xxi  9  sqq.  Like  a  jasper 
stone  (ver.  11) ;  pure  gold  (vers.  18»  21) ;  precious  stones  (vers.  19,  20) ;  twelve 
pearls  (ver.  21). 

II.  In  its  fubnitubs.  Observe :  the  furniture  and  appointments  outside  the 
house,  in  the  court  of  the  priests— brazen  altar,  molten  sea,  lavers,  &c.— have  no 
counterparts  in  heaven.  They  are  "  of  the  earth,  earthy."  In  the  holy  place  were 
the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  of  shewbread,  the  ten  candlesticks,  ko.  (ch.  viL 
48 — 50).  In  the  most  holy  place  were  the  mercy-seat,  the  cherubini  of  glory, 
the  ark,  the  golden  censer,  &c.  And  heaven  has  its  golden  altar  (Bev.  vi.  9 ;  viii. 
8 ;  ix.  18),  its  incense  (Bev.  viiL  8, 4),  its  seven  lamps  (Bev.  iv.  5  ;  cf.  Exod.  xxvii. 
28 ;  Zech  iv.  2).    And  for  the  table  oi  ahewbread,  see  Ilev.  xxii.  2.    Or  if  it  be  said 
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that  the  '*  table  of  the  &ce  "  has  no  counterpart  in  heaven,  we  may  reply  that  it  is 
not  needed,  beoanse  His  servants  *'  see  his  &ce "  and  feast  npon  His  presence 
(Bev.  xxiv.  4).  Similarly  heaven  has  its  mercy-seat— the  Fount  of  Mercy  dwells 
there — its  cherubim  and  seraphim  (Isa.  vL  2 ;  Bev*  iv.  7 ;  cf.  Ezek.  L  10),  and  its 
golden  censer  (Bev.  viiL  8,  5).  It  has  no  ark — ^the  covenant  is  writ  in  the  heart  of 
tiie  Eternal,  as  He  now  writes  it  on  the  hearts  of  men  (Heb.  viii.  10).  But  it  has 
its  throne  (Bev.  iv.  2  etp€u$im),  and  the  ark  was  the  throne  of  God  (c£  Isa.  vi.  2). 
ni.  Ih  its  sbbvxcbs.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between  (1)  the  service  of  the 
holy  place,  and  (2)  the  service  of  the  Holiest  of  alL  As  to  the  former,  it  must  here 
suffice  to  say  that  it  centred  round  the  altar  of  incense.  Morning  and  evening, 
year  in,  year  out,  incense  was  burnt  upon  the  golden  altar.  And  we  have  already 
seen  that  incense  is  offered  in  heaven.  As  to  its  meaning,  lessons,  Ac,  we  have 
spoken  elsewhere  (pp.  199,200)*  Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the  worship  of  the  most 
holy  place.    And  here  we  observe^ 

1.  The  cheruhim  of  glory  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat  (Heb.  iz^  5).  They 
were,  as  it  were,  choirs  on  either  side  of  the  place  of  the  Presence.  Now  the 
cherubim  were  svmbolical  representations  of  all  created  existences  (see  note  on 
ch.  vL  29)  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  But  especially  did  they  shadow  forth  the 
highest  forms  of  inteUigence,  the  celestial  beings  who  surround  the  Lord  of  gloiy ; 
they  were  earthly  counterparts  of  the  heavenly  seraphim  (Isa.  vi.  2),  and  so  they 
pourtrayed,  as  fur  as  was  possible,  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  It  is  true  they 
were  silent — they  could  not  be  otherwise— but  still  they  conveyed  the  idea  of 
ceaseless  contemplation,  of  the  most  profoimd  and  reverent  homage,  of  awestruck 
adoration.  Indeed,  we  only  understand  what  they  symbolized  by  com^uring  the 
shadow  with  the  substance.  For  we  find  that  heaven  has  its  cherubim.  The  **  four 
beasts  (Zma)  round  about  the  throne,  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind  "  (Bev.  iv.  6 — 8), 
are  clearly  ihe  "  veiy  substance  "  of  those  things  of  which  Isaiah's  and  EzekiePs 
winged  creatures  (Isa.  vi.  2 ;  Ezek.  i.  10 ;  x.  14)  were  the  likeness,  and  of  which 
Solomon's  cherubim  were  the  copies.  The  silent,  stately  cherubim  consequently 
were  adumbrations  of  the  mysterious  hierarchy  who  ceaselessly  praise  the  Un- 
created Light  and  lead  the  worship  of  the  skies  (Bev.  iv.  8—11 ;  t.  8,  9, 14), 
**  raising  their  Trisagion  ever  and  aye." 

2.  The  high  priest  entered  the  most  holgpUtce  once  a  year.  The  ceremonial  of 
the  day  of  atonement  (Levit.  xvL)  foreshadowed,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in  Heb.  ix., 
the  entty  of  our  great  High  Priest  into  heaven  itself.  The  Jewish  high  priest, 
robed  in  spotless  white  vestments,  passed  through  the  veil  of  blue  and  purple  and 
scarlet  (Exod.  xxvi.  81)  into  the  holy  oracle,  with  the  blood  of  calves  and  goats,  &c. 
Even  so  our  unspotted  Lord,  '*  the  High  Priest  of  onr  profession  "  (Heb.  ii.  1), 
passed  through  (not  into^  hUkiiKv96Ta)  the  blue  heavens  (Heb.  iv.  14)  into  the 
presence  of  tiie  Eternal,  with  His  own  blood  (ch.  ix.  12).    And  as  the  high  priest 

S resented  the  tokens  of  death — as  he  sprinkled  the  blood  (which  is  the  life  of  the 
eeh)  seven  times  before  the  mer^-seat  eastward  (Levit.  xvi.  15),  and  so  in  figure 
pleaded  the  meritorious  death  of  Mim  who  should  come  to  put  away  sin,  so  does 
our  great  High  Priest  present  his  pierced  and  wounded  form — He  stands  before  the 
tlnrone  as  a  '*  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain  "  (Bev.  v.  6)-^and  pleads  His  passion,  the 
death  of  One  who  has  come,  for  the  salvation  and  life  of  the  world.  It  may  be 
that,  like  the  high  priest,  He  utters  no  articulate  words  ;  it  may  be  that,  like  him. 
He  simply  appea/rs  as  the  representative  of  man  to  show  the  tokens  and  pledges  of 
atonement ;  or  it  may  be  that  as  the  incense  was  burned  when  the  blood  was 
sprii^led,  so  His  powerful  intercession,  of  which  the  incense  was  a  type,  is  joined  to 
the  ralent  pleading  of  His  wounds.  But  whichever  way  it  is,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ritual  of  the  holy  of  holies  has  its  blessed  counterpart  in  the  ritual  of  the  heaven 
of  heavens. 

Vers.  28 — 68. — The  Prayer  of  Dedieatum,  In  how  many  and  varied  ways  is 
Solomon  a  type  of  the  Divine  Solomon,  the  true  Son  of  David  (see  pp.  68,  77,  &c.) 
Even  in  tiiis  respect  tiiey  are  alike— that  each  has  **  taught  us  how  to  pray  **  (Luke 
xL  1  sqq.) 
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For  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Prayer  of  Dedication  is  for  our  instmotion  and  - 
imitation,  other  wise  it  would  hardly  have  been  recorded,  and  recorded  at  each 
length,  in  Scripture.    *'  After  thie  manner  therefore  pray  ye  "  (Matt.  vL  9). 

I.  Laymen  mat  osteb  publio  pratbb.  This  is  no  monoi)oly  of  priests.  The 
Hebrew  king  might  not  sacrifice  or  bum  incense  (2  Ghron.  xxvL  18),  out  he  might 
lead  the  prayers  both  of  priests  and  people,  and  that  <m  the  greatest  dajr  in  the 
history  oi  Israel,  Even  so,  though  **  we  give  not  to  our  princes  the  ministering 
either  of  God's  word  or  of  the  sacraments  "  (Art.  xxxvii),  still  we  do  not  deny  them 
any  '*  prerogative  which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always  to  all  godly  princes  in 
Holy  Scripture  "  (i6.),  and  least  of  aHl  the  prerogative  of  prayer  exercised  ^  David, 
Solomon,  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv.  11),  Jehoshaphat  (t&.,  xx.  5 — 12),  and  Hezekiah 
(i6.,  XXX.  18 — ^20).    It  was  Ck>nBtantine,  a  layman,  presided  at  the  Council  of  Nice. 

II.  Kings  should  be  pboud  to  take  part  in  beuoious  functions.  Whatever 
divinity  doth  hedge  them  about,  they  are  not  greater  or  wiser  than  Solomon,  and 
the  proudest  moment  of  his  life  was  when  he  led  the  ark  to  its  resting-place ;  the, 
happiest,  when  he  **  blessed  all  the  congregation  of  Israel "  (ver.  14).  Never  is 
king  so  great  as  when  he  takes  his  proper  place  before  God.  Alas  t  that  religion 
should  have  ever  been  brought  into  such  contenwt  that  kings  should  be  ashamed 
or  ahraid  to  be  the  *'  nursing  fathers  "  of  the  Church  (Isa.  xlb:.  28).  Solomon's 
prayer  is  "  a  testimony  that  a  wisdom  which  can  no  longer  pray  is  folW'*  (Bahr). 

III.  Pbatvb  should  be  preceded  bt  praise.  It  was  not  until  Solomon  had 
*' blessed  God  *'  (ver.  15)  that  he  prayed  to  God  (vers.  28 — 58).  **  PraemUsa  laude, 
iwvocatio  sequi  solei"  This  was  the  rule  of  the  early  Church  (see  i?sa.  Ixv.  1,  2  for 
the  scriptural  order ;  cf.  Phil,  i  8,  4  ;  iv.  6,  and  see  Howson's  Hulsean  Lectures, 
No.  iv.,  for  the  combination  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles).  And 
Solomon  not  only  began  but  ended  wiih  blessing  (ver.  56). 

IV.  True  prater  is  askino  God  fob  what  we  need.  Not  rhetorical  display, 
not  aesquepedalia  verba,  noh  a  mere  string  of  texts  and  hymns,  but  the  simplest, 
humblest  cry  of  the  heart.  Which  of  us  has  not  heard  prayers  Uke  the  Pharisee's — 
without  one  word  of  prayer  (Le.,  petition)  in  them?  And  how  many  prayers  are 
made  painful  by  their  pretentiousness.    Perhaps  a  child  has  been  ordained  our 

Eattem  (Matt.  xviiL  2—4),  that  from  it  we  should  leam  to  pray.    **  In  prayer  it  is 
etter  to  have  a  heart  without  words  than  words  without  a  heart "  (Bunyan). 

V.  Prater  should  be  offered  fob  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Not  for 
self  only.  It  is  not  '*my  Father,"  but  **  our  Father.*'  Perh^  telfishneas  is 
nowhere  more  eons])icuous  or  more  hateful  than  in  our  prayers.  We  are  members 
one  of  another.  It  is  in  the  Pharisee's  prayer  that  we  find  so  much  *'  I.**  Notice 
how  varied  were  Solomon's  petitions,  and  cl  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  8.    Tennyson  says — 

**  For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  lile  within  the  brun, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  in  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  t " 

And  he  does  not  stop  there,  but  adds  that  thus 

**  the  whole  round  world 
Is  bound  by  golden  chains  around  the  feet  of  God." 

This  prayer  of  dedication  was  a  veritable  Litany  (vers.  81,  88, 87,  41, 44,  Ac.) 

VI.  Prayer  should  be  scbiptubal,  i^^  oonceived  in  the  spirit  and  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Scripture.  This  prayer  was  pre-eminently  so  (see  notes  on  vers.  22  sqq.) 
What  St.  Cyprian  says  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  **  Quanto  effictudus  impetramui  quod 
petvnme  in  Chrieti  nomine,  H  petamMU  ipsiue  oratione,**  may  suggest  to  us  that 
that  prayer  is  most  likely  to  move  God's  hand  which  is  based  on  God's  Word. 
Supplication  should  be  shaped  by  revelation. 

Yll.  Praters  may  be  UTuaaiCAL.  The  Scripture  references,  its  artificial 
structure,  and  indeed  its  very  preservation,  prove  that  this  prayer  was  a  pre- 
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eompoeed  focm.    A  farm  need  not  involve  foraudiam.    All  Christians  use  forms  of 
j»yum;  why  not  forms  oi  prayer  t  (See  Hooker,  V.  xxvi.  2. 6.) 

YIII.  OoTWABD  roBMS  ABE  KOT  90  BB  HBSKSED.  Solomoa  *' kneeled  npon  his 
knees,  with  his  hands  stretched  ont  towards  heaven  *'  (of.  Dan.  vi  10 ;  Acts  vii.  60; 
ix.  40 ;  XX.  86 ;  xxL  5 ;  Ephes.  iii.  14,  and,  above  all,  Luke  xxii.  41  and  xxiv.  50. 
Also  Psa.  xxviii.  8 ;  IxiiL  4;  cxxziv.  8).  Bitnalism  is  a  question  of  degree,  for  we  all 
nse  ionu  rites.  So  long  as  we  have  bodies,  we  can  never  have  a  purely  ^dritnal 
religion,  but  must  **  glorify  Ood  in  oar  hodie$  and  spirits  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  20).  That 
forms  have  their  foimdation  in  human  nature,  and  may  be  impressive  and  edifying, 
is  proved  by  the  f^t  that  '*  no  nation  under  heaven  either  doth  or  ever  did  suffer 
public  actions  which  are  of  weight  to  pass  without  lome  visible  solemnity  "  (Hooker, 
lY.  L  8),  and  for  this  reason,  that 

•'  Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour ;  whfle  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind :  the  faithful  sight 
Graves  on  the  memory  with  a  beam  of  li^t" 

It  is  onlv  when  forms  usurp  the  place,  or  mar  the  reality^  of  spiritual  worship  (John 
iv.  24)  that  they  are  really  reprehensible. 

Vers.  62 — 66. — The  Feast  on  the  Saerifleee,  In  this  prodigious  number  of 
sacrifices — ^in  round  numbers  150,000  victims— 8,000  oxen  and  18,000  sheep  for  eveiv 
day  of  the  festival  (Keil) ;  five  oxen  and  twenty-five  sheep  for  everv  minute  of  each 
daj  (Thenius)— in  this  wholesale  slaughter,  which  converted  me  court  of  the 
pnests  into  one  great  shambles,  and  almost  choked  the  sewers  of  the  temple  with 
blood,  one  feature  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  (note  on  ver.  64),  namely,  that  all  these 
sacrifices  were  **  peace  offerings,*'  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  usual  burnt 
offerings.  In  all  these — and  king  and  princes  and  people  alike  brought  their 
thousands—  aU  was  first  given  to  God,  but  the  bulk  was  given  back  by  God  to 
the  sacrificers.  With  the  exception  of  the  fiit,  Ac.,  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  the 
blood  (which  was  the  life),  poured  out  at  its  base,  and  tiie  customary  portion  of  the 
priests  (Levit.  vii  14,  21 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  18),  all  the  rest  was  carried  home  oy  the  offerer 
to  provide  a  feast  for  him  and  his  ^tmily.  The  peace  offering  was  thus  a  sodal 
festival  {die  jeierHehe  undformXiche  MaikUeit  (Bahr,  see  his  Symbolik,  ii.  868  sqq.) 
And  the  same  remark  apphes  to  the  stiU  greater  number — a  quarter  of  a  million — of 
paschal  lambs  offered  year  by  year  in  later  times.  The  blood  was  sprinkled  as 
a  memorial  before  GK>d,  but  the  lamb  was  roasted  entire  to  provide  a  supper  for  the 
household  (Deut.  xvi.  1 — 7).  In  all  these  sacrifices  €k>d  graciously  entertained 
those  who  ofiiered  them  with  their  own  oblations — ^which  He  had  first  given  them — 
at  His  own  table.  And  herein  we  have  an  illustration  of  God's  gracious  wav  of 
dealinff  with  our  gifts  and  offerings.  He  accepts  them  at  our  hands,  but  gives  them 
back  for  our  use  and  enjo^ent.  We  j^resent  oar  sacrifice,  and  He  spreads  a 
banquet  for  our  souls,  it  is  a  curious  (»reumstance,  and  one  that  shows  how 
entirely  this  principle  has  been  overlooked,  that  *'  sacrifice,"  which  properiy  means 
'* something  made  sacred,'*  "consecrated,"  has  come  to  be  a  synonym  for  "loss," 
"privation.  But  this  a  true  sacrifice  can  never  be.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
giving  at  a  loss  to  the  Lord  of  all.  He  insists  on  pajing  us  back  a  hundred  fold. 
AU  our  offerings  are  in  this  sense  peace  offerings.  He  sends  us  away  laden  with 
our  own  gifts,  "joyful  and  glad  of  neart  for  all  the  goodness  of  the  Lord**  (ver. 
66).    Let  us  now  see  how  this  holds  good. 

L  Or  THE  sAOBiviOB  OF  THB  DBATH  OF  Chbist.  This  is  the  ouc  Veritable  sacri- 
fice of  the  world.  Of  all  others  it  may  be  said,  "  Of  thine  own  have  we  given 
t  hee."  He  abne  "offered  himself"  (Heb.  ix.  14).  "  With  his  own  blood**  (ver.  12). 
Behold  how  this  oblation  comes  back  to  us  charged  with  blessing.  "  Once  offered 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many  '  (ver.  28) ;  "  Having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us  ** 
(ver.  12).  "  By  the  obedience  of  one  many  are  made  righteous  **  (Boul  v.  19). 
Compare  Heb.  ii  9, 10 ;  xii  2 ;  PhiL  ii.  6-*ll ;  and  especially  John  x.  11»  17»  and 
vi  61. 
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II.  Of  thb  8A0BIFIGB  OF  OUB  B0DIK8  ^Bom.  xiL  1).  If  in  separating  the  body 
from  common  uses  and  yielding  our  bodies  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God 
(Bom.  vi  13),  we  seem  to  suffer  inoonvenienoe,  privation,  Ac.,  it  is  not  really  so. 
This  sacrifice  brings  *'  joy  and  gladness  of  heart.^*  Not  unseldom  are  we  conscious 
of  the  present  gain.  **  Virtue  is  its  own  reward.**  The  *' testimony  of  the  con- 
science "  is  no  slight  recompense.  How  great,  for  example,  is  the  guerdon  of 
purity  1 

**  So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity 
That  when  a  soiil  is  found  sinoerely  so 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  laoqu^  her, 
Driving  iai  off  each  thmg  of  sm  and  guilt. 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear,*'  &o. 

There  is  a  stofr  told  of  George  Herbert  which  shows  how  little  sacrifices  become 
great  feasts.  On  his  way  to  a  musical  gathering,  he  stopped  by  the  way  to  help 
a  poor  waggoner  out  of  the  ruts.  Arriving  late  and  bespattered  with  mud,  he  was 
commiserated  for  the  loss  and  inconvenience  he  had  sustained.  But  he  would  not 
allow  that  it  was  loss*  **  The  remembrance,'*  he  said,  **  will  bring  music  into  the 
heart  at  midnight." 

III.  Of  thb  saoeifiob  of  oub  alms.  True,  they  are  loss  when  given  to  serve 
self,  or  for  the  praise  of  men.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  (i.«.,  exhaust, 
rfirixotNTiv)  their  reward  "  (Matt.  vi.  2).  Such  givers  get  what  they  bargained  for ; 
tliey  receive  **  their  good  things"  (Luke  xvi.  25).  But  then  there  was  no  oblation  to 
God.  A  Scottish  limrd  having  put  a  crown  piece  by  mistake  into  the  plate,  asked 
for  it  back  agaio.  On  being  told  that  he  nught  put  what  he  chose  in,  but  take 
nothing  out,  he  said,  *'  Well,  well,  I  suppose  I'll  get  credit  for  it  in  heaven." 
•*  Na,  na,**  was  the  just  replv,  ''ye'll  only  get  credit  for  the  penny.'*  But  if  the  alms 
be  true  offerings  to  God,  then  they  have  both  a  present  and  an  eternal  reward. 
Present,  in  hearing  the  widow's  heart  sing  for  joy,  and  in  the  blessing  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  perish  "  (Job  xziz.  18) ;  eternal,  m  that  '*  God  is  not  unrighteous  to 
forget,"  Ac.  (Heb.  vi.  10),  and  that  a  "  cup  of  cold  water  only  "  shall  in  no  wise  lose 
its  reward  (Matt.  z.  42).  Such  gifts  are  the  truest  and  satest  investments  (Prov. 
xix.  17). 

**  We  lose  what  on  ourselves  we  spend. 
We  have  as  treasure  without  end 
Whatever,  Lord,  to  Thee  we  lend." 

There  is  on  record  an  admirable  prayer  of  Thomas  Sutton,  the  pious  founder  of 
the  Charterhouse,  *'0  Lord,  Thou  nast  given  me  a  large  estate,  give  me  a  large 
heart"    We  cannot  lose  what  we  give  away. 

rv.  Of  thb  saobificb  of  oub  oblations.  We  use  "oblations"  here  in  the 
liturgical  sense  of  the  word,  «.«.,  of  the  oblations  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy 
Conmiunion.  For  these  were  anciently,  and  should  be  still,  solenmly  offered  to 
God,  as  our  thank-offerings,  as  a  sort  of  first-fruits  of  His  creatures.  And  now  con- 
sider how  they  are  given  back  to  us.  **  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bl^ss,  is  it  not 
the  communion  (coivcoWa,  the  joint  participation  in)  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  the  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ?  **  (1  Cor.  x.  16.) 
We  have  presented  to  the  Divine  ^Majesty  bread  and  wine,  and  He  gives  us  in 
return  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  (t&.,  zi.  24,  25). 

V.  Of  thb  saobificb  of  worldlt  pbospbcts,  &c.  Men  often  speak  of  the 
8'icriflces  they  have  had  to  make  for  the  sake  of  their  religion.  And  time  was 
when  great  sacrifices  were  demuided ;  these  are  sometimes  demanded  stilL  But 
tliey  involve  no  lo$$,  no  real  and  abiding  ii:ginry.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
actuallv,  and  in  the  long  run,  a  gain.  '*  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  houses, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  &ther,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time, 
houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  moUiers,  and  diildren,  and  lands,  with  per- 
secutions ;  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life  "  (Mark  x.  29,  80).    On  which 
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Bengel  beantiiiiUT  remarks  that  nature  gives  ns  each  but  one  father  and  one 
moUier,  bat  the  Cnnrch  gives  as  many.  (Ct  Bom.  xvi.  18.)  "  What  shall  I  do," 
said  Amaziah,  *'for  the  hondred  talents  which  I  have  given  to  the  army  of 
Israel?"  *'And  the  man  of  God  answered,  The  Lord  is  able  to  give  thee  mnoh 
more  than  this  '*  (2  Chron.  xxv.  9).  Who  had  made  more  sacrifices  than  St. 
Paul  ?  And  yet  who  was  it  wrote  of  "  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things  ?  *' 
(2  Cor.  vL  10).  The  man  who  had  sach  loved  and  loving  friends  as  Bom.  xvi. 
proves  him  to  have  had,  cannot  be  called  poor.  Well  might  he  write,  *'I  have 
all  and  abound  "  (Phil.  iv.  18).  The  sacrifices  he  had  made  prooared  him  a  con- 
tinaal  feast.  It  is  the  same  with  all  oar  sacrifices.  The  Great  King  cannot  receive 
giftB,  bat  he  mast  retam  them  "according  to  his  royal  boanty  "  (1  Kings  x.  18). 
The  Greatest  Giver  in  the  world  will  never  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  king 
Solomon.  (A  beaatifal  illustration  of  the  leading  thought  of  wis  homily  will  be 
found  in  one  of  Mrs.  Gatty*s  **  Parables  from  Nature,'*  called  *'  The  Cirde  of  Bless- 
ing," 2nd  series,  6th  ed.,pp.  6  sqq.) 

HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHOBS. 

Ver.  6. — The  Ark  of  the  CovenanU  The  aik  was  the  heart  of  the  temple.  For 
it  the  shrine  was  erected.  It  was  regarded  as  the  throne  of  Jehovah.  Hence 
the  reverence  with  which  it  was  approached.  In  itself  the  ark  was  not  very  re- 
markable. It  was  a  chest  2i  cubits  long,  and  1^  cubits  deep  and  broad,  made  of 
wood  covered  with  gold ;  the  lid,  called  **  the  mercy-seat,''  being  of  pure  gold, 
having  the  cherubim  at  its  ends.  For  its  construction  see  Exod.  xxv.,  where  it  is 
placed  first  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle.  Describe 
its  connection  with  the  people's  entrance  to  Canaan,  leading  them  through  the 
Jordan,  and  heading  the  procession  round  Jericho.  A  superstitious  sanctity  was 
attached  to  it  later.  The  outward  symbol  was  supposed  to  have  the  efficacy  which 
belonged  only  to  that  which  it  symbolized.  It  was  carried  into  battle  (1  Sam.  iv.) 
under  this  delusion,  but  the  ark  could  not  save  a  people  from  whom  God  had 
withdrawn.  Their  superstition  was  rebuked  by  the  defeat  of  the  armv,  and  the 
capture  by  the  Philistines  of  the  ark  itself  Show  how  often  in  Church  history  the 
sign  has  been  substituted  for  the  thing  signified,  to  the  iigury  of  God's  cause. 
Though  the  superstitious  belief  in  the  ark  was  always  rebuked,  its  sanotiiy  was 
vindicated:  by  its  avenging  progress  through  the  cities  of  Philistia,  and  by  the 
punishment  of  Uszah.  Moreover,  a  blessing  came  with  it  to  those  who  received  it 
aright,  e.^.,  to  the  house  of  Obed-Edom.  The  ark  had  been  brought  up  to  Jerusalem 
by  David  amid  national  rejoicing  and  placed  in  a  tent  prepared  K>r  it ;  now  it 
found  its  abiding  place  in  Solomon's  temple.  Throwing  on  the  ark  the  light  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of  certfun  religious  truths  to  which 
it  bore  silent  witness.  These  will  be  suggested  by  the  contents  of  the  ark,  by  its 
covering,  by  the  mode  of  approaching  it,  and  by  its  uses  in  worship. 

L  Tm  ABK  8UOOS8TED  THAT  THE  COVENANT  BESTED  ON  LAW.      The  Safe  CUStody  of 

the  material  tables  of  stone  implied  the  moral  observance  of  the  precepts  inscribed 
on  them.  '*  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone,"  &c,  (If 
we  are  to  understand  Heb.  ix.  4  as  asserting  that  Aaron's  rod  and  the  pot  of 
manna  were  actually  inside  the  ark,  they  had  probably  disappeared  by  Solomon's 
time.)  The  term  **  a  covenant "  is  only  used  by  way  of  accommodation,  when  applied 
to  the  relation  between  man  and  God.  Such  a  *'  covenant"  is  merely  a  promise, 
which  God  makes  detMOident  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions ;  e.g,^  the 
promise  after  the  flood  is  called  a  **  covenant."  So  the  covenant  of  Sinai  was  a 
promise  on  God's  part,  conditioned  by  the  observance  of  the  ten  conunandments  on 
man's  part.  This  was  proclaimed  hj  the  presence  of  the  tables  of  the  law  in  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  Show  from  Scripture  and  experience  that  bliss  is  conditioned 
by  obedience.    There  is  nothing  lawless  either  in  morals  or  in  nature. 

IL  The  abx  pbooladied  that  xbbot  oamb  between  man  and  the  bbokbn  law. 
«<  The  mercy-seat "  covered  **  the  tables."    The  value  of  mercy  was  ^ified  by  the 
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pore  gold  of  the  capporeth.  Exhibit  the  necessity  of  mercy  to  men  who  are  prone 
to  evH  and  forgetful  of  good.  Illustrate  it  from  God's  dealings  with  Israet  and 
Christ's  goodness  to  His  disciples.  The  pubUcan  struck  the  keynote  of  true  prayer 
when  he  exclaimed,  '*  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  I "  Compare  Psalm  li. 
Show  how  the  sense  of  our  want  of  mercy  grows  unih  oar  sensibility  to  the  sinfol- 
ness  of  sin.    Paul  the  apostle  an  example  of  this :  "  of  sinners  I  am  the  chiei" 

III.  The  abk  dbglabbd  that  am  atokkmsmt  mads  iobot  possible.  Describe 
the  day  of  atonement ;  the  saorifice  offered ;  the  high  pnest  entering  tiie  holy  of 
holies  with  the  blood  which  he  sprinkled  on  the  mercy-seat  Even  he  could  only 
draw  near  to  the  mercy-seat  after  the  sacrifice  (compare  Heb.  ix.)  **  Without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."  Apply  this  to  the  aaorifioe  of  "  the  Lamb 
of  God,*' who  was  **  wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  whose  '*  blood  cleanseth  from 
all  dn."  Describe  him  as  the  High  Priest  in  the  Holiest  of  all,  having  opened  the 
wi^for  all  sinners  to  the  abounding  mercy  of  God. 

IV.  The  abk  smcoubaoed  mem  to  dbaw  meab  to  God.  The  law  (represented  by 
the  tables)  was  broken ;  but  the  mercy  of  God  (represented  by  the  capporeth)  was 
revealed ;  and  the  atonement  ^represented  by  the  sprinkled  blood)  was  provided ; 
so  that  God  fulfilled  His  promise  about  the  mercy*seat.  **  There  will  I  commune 
with  thee." 

Apply  the  teaching  of  this  subject  to  those  eonscions  of  guilt,  burdened  by 
sorrow,  ko,  "  Let  ns,  therefore,  eome  boldly  nntt  the  tlirone  of  grace,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  tmie  ai  need." — ^A.  B. 

Vers.  10, 11.— 7&^  Pre$ence  of  the  Lord  in  ike  Howe  o/the  Lord.  The  Shechinab, 
which  is  here  referred  to,  was  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light,  usually  concealed 
by  a  cloud ;  a  fit  emblem,  therefore,  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  light  and  of  glory, 
who  is  veiled  from  His  creatures.  As  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence, 
*'  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,*'  had  gone  before  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  proving  their 
guide  and  defence.  Suddenly  and  mysteriously  it  appeared  in  the  new  temple  of 
Solomon,  at  the  festival  of  dedication,  giving  Divine  sanction  to  the  work,  and 
assuring  all  beholders  that  Jehovah  had  made  that  His  dwelling-place.  Not  only 
was  the  holy  of  hohes  filled  with  the  doud,  but  the  holy  place  also,  indeed,  the 
whole  building  was  ^rmeated  by  it,  so  that  all  the  buildmg  was  henceforth  holy. 
The  signs  of  the  Divme  presence  are  different  now,  but  the  reality  of  it  maybe  con- 
sciously felt.  **  Where  two  or  three  are- met  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."  The  New  Testament  counterpart  of  tliis  manifestation  is  found  in 
the  upper  room  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  **  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from 
heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  tne  house  where  they  were 
sitting  **  (Acts  ii.  2).  Compare  these  two  manifestations :  the  splendour  of  Uie 
temple,  with  the  poverty  of  the  upper  room ;  the  narrowness  of  national  rejoicing, 
with  the  breadth  of  world-wide  preachinjp^,  &c.  Let  us  seek  the  changeless  inwara 
truth  underlying  the  changeful  outward  mrm  which  embodies  it. 

I.  The  peepabation  fob  the  Divime  pbesbmob.  Bead  the  account  of  that 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  had  preceded  this  display.  1.  Sacred  memoriee 
were  recalled.  The  worn  tent,  the  ark,  the  holy  vessels,  had  just  been  brou^t  in 
(ver.  4),  and  glorious  jet  tender  associations  were  connected  with  each.  The 
revival  of  old  impressions  made  in  youth,  &c., makes  the  heart  sensitive  to  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Give  examples.  2.  Divine  law  wcu  enthronetL  **  Nothing  in  ih» 
ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  *'  (ver.  9).  Disobedience  to  God*s  commands,  f<Mr- 
^etfulness  of  them,  unfits  us  for  seeing  Him.  It  deteriorates  character,  debases  the 
heart  **  Who  shaU  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ?  he  that  hath  clean  hands 
and  a  pure  heart,"  Ac  8.  Ood^e  claime  were  recognised.  By  the  completion  of 
the  temple,  by  the  multitudinous  sacrifices  (ver.  6).  The  wilhngness  to  give  our- 
selves up  to  God  prepares  us  to  see  Him  as  our  God.  Not  the  intellectual  research, 
but  the  reverent  submiBsion  discovers  Him.  '*  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become 
as  httle  children,  ye  shsil  not  enter  tiie  kingdom  of  heaven.*'  *'  He  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.'*  "  We  beseech  you,  there- 
fore, brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  yourselves  a  living  sacrifice," 
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&o.  4.  Earnest  pra/^en  were  offered.  Solomon's  prayer,  which  follows,  was  bnt 
the  formal  and  pabhc  utterance  of  many  secret  prayers  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  others.  See  how  often  he  spoke  to  God  about  uiis  building,  and  how  often 
God  spoke  to  him.  He  and  his  people  prayed  above  all  things  that  the  special 
glory  of  the  tabernacle  might  be  granted  to  the  temple.  Now  the  prayers  were 
answered.  **  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,*'  &c.  The  apostles  expected  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  in  order  to  receive  the  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  promise,  '*  they  continued, 
with  one  accord,  in  prayer  and  supplication." 

II.  Thb  xffkgts  of  thk  Divxvx  pbbsevce.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  special  and 
immediate  e£Eects  of  the  oUmd^  but  to  the  moral  and  religious  effect  of  the  presence 
thus  symbolized.  1.  It  reetored  signiftcanoe  to  old  symbols.  The  ark  had  lost 
much  of  its  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  the  conduct  of  Uzzab  showed. 
This  naturally  arose  from  its  frequent  removals,  its  uncovering,  its  capture  by  ^e 
Philistines,  and  most  of  all  from  the  absence  of  the  ShechmiUi.  Now  the  old 
veneration  was  restored  to  it,  because  its  real  significance  was  re-established. 
Apply  this  thouglit  to  churches,  to  their  organizations,  to  their  sacraments,  &c. 
How  often  these  are  like  the  cloudless  ark.  They  want  the  realized  presence  of 
God  to  make  them  vivid  with,  life.  2.  It  testified  to  OocPs  aceepta/nce  of  the  new 
building,  Reverence  and  awe  fell  on  all  the  worshippers.  True  '*  consecration  ** 
arises  from  the  signs  of  the  Divine  presence  given  to  me  faithful.  The  conversion 
of  a  sinner,  the  uplifting  of  a  fallen  disciple,  4ec.,  these  are  the  evidences  we  look 
for  that  worship  and  work,  place  and  people,  are  accepted  of  God.  8.  It  confirmed 
the  faith  of  some,  and  imspUred  faith  in  others.  From  ohOdhood  they  had  been 
told  of  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  olden  days.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  they  saw  it,  and  doubt  vanished  before  the  light.  A  great  turning  to  God  on 
the  part  of  the  unrighteous,  or  some  similar  spiritual  evidence  of  the  Divine  power 
amongst  us,  would  do  more  than  all  controversy  to  destroy  scepticism.  4.  ft  pro- 
claimed  Qod*s  readiness  to  hear  prayer.  With  what  confidence  Solomon  could 
pray  after  this  I  The  realization  that  God  is  near  us  is  our  highest  encourage- 
ment to  qpeak  to  Him.  "  Because  he  hath  heard  me  in  time  past,  therefore  wiU  I 
call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live." 

If  such  be  the  glory  and  bliss  of  God*s  presence  on  earth,  what  will  it  be  to 
stand  before  His  tmone  in  heaven  ?'-A.  B. 

Vers.  10,  11. — The  Qlory-cloud, — Never  did  Solomon  appear  so  much  "in 
all  his  ^lory  "  as  on  this  memorial  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  The 
solemnities  of  the  service,  the  procession  of  the  sacred  ark  from  the  city  of  David 
into  its  resting-place,  the  robed  priests,  the  rapturous  multitude,  the  unnumbered 
sacrifices,  the  music  and  the  songs,  must  have  formed  altogether  a  marvellous 
spectacle.  But  of  all  the  incidents  of  the  day  none  could  be  compared  with  that 
A  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Shechinah — the  glory-cloud.  This  introduced  a 
new  supernatural  element.  The  rest  was  human — Oman's  handiwork,  man's  wor- 
ship, man's  glory;  this  was  Divine — the  miraculous  sign  of  the  present  and 
approving  G<^.  It  raises  the  scene  above  comparison  with  any  similar  scene  in  the 
kistory  of  an^  other  nation.  Other  peoples  have  reared  their  gorgeous  temples,  and 
kings  and  pnests  have  gone  in  solemn  pomp  and  circumstance  to  consecrate  them. 
But  what  shrine  has  ever  been  honoui^  like  this  ?  Altars  to  false  gods  innumer- 
able have  been  reared,  but  where  has  been  the  fire  from  heaven  to  kindle  their 
sacrifices  ?  Idol  temples  dedicated — ^where  the  radiant  cloud  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence ?  The  priests  were  too  much  dazzled  by  the  shining  splendour  to  continue 
their  ministrations.  Solomon  might  well  be  filled  with  aidoring  wonder.  "  But 
will  God  indeed?**  Ac.  (ver.  27).  Many  Scripture  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
miraculous  revelations  of  tiie  presence  of  God  overawe  the  spirits  of  men :  Jacob 
at  Bethel,  Moses  before  the  burning  bush,  Elijah  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the 
disciples  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigm'ation,  &c.  Solomon's,  however,  was 
not  so  much  an  emotion  of  fear,  but  of  sacred  reverence  and  glad  surprise.  The 
appearance  of  the  cloud  set  the  seal  of  Divine  acceptance  on  the  temple  and  its 
service,  linking  it  with  all  the  glorious  associations  of  the  past — the  climax  and 
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crown  of  a  long  series  (900  yean  long,  periiaps)  of  miracolons  Divine  manifesta- 
tions. But  look  on  it  now  as  prophetic  of  a  more  glorions  future,  as  imaging  forth 
to  the  men  of  that  age  higher  forms  of  Divine  mamfiBstation  that  in  the  ndness  of 
time  should  come  to  pass. 

L  The  inoabnation  of  Christ.  When  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father  laid 
aside  the  *'  form  of  God,*'  and  took  upon  Him  **  the  likeness  of  sinfdl  flesh/*  He 
filled  the  temple  of  a  human  bod  v  with  the  Divine  glory.  God  came  to  dwell  in 
very  deed  *'  amongst  men  upon  me  earth.*'  The  Infinite  Unseen  submitted  to  the 
conditions  of  a  finite  visible  personality.  The  Light  insufferable,  "  which  no  man 
can  approach  unto,*'  veiled  itself  in  a  cloud  of  mortal  flesh.  **  We  beheld  his 
glory,"  &e.  (John  L  14).  Wlien  the  second  temple  was  bein|r  built,  many  of  the 
people  were  troubled  at  the  thought  that  it  would  be  so  inferior  to  the  first.  The 
old  men  who  had  '*  seen  the  first  house  **  wept  (Ezra  iii.  12 ;  Haggai  ii  8).  But 
the  prophets  of  ihe  time  were  commissioned  to  comfort  them  with  the  assurance 
that,  though  the  old  symbolic  crandeur  was  gone,  the  glory  of  the  latter  house 
should  be  ^ater  than  that  of  me  former.  It  would  contain  no  ark,  no  mer<pr 
seat,  no  Shechinah,  no  heaven-kindled  fire,  no  Urim  and  Thummim,  no  prophetio 
spirit ;  *'  lohabod  "  would  be  written  on  its  walls.  But  a  nobler  Presence  thw  had 
ever  been  seen  on  eurth  before  would  irradiate  it  in  the  coming  time :  "  Behold  I 
will  send. my  messenger,'*  &c.  (Mftl*  iii*  1);  "Tet  once,  it  is  a  while,  and  I  will 
shake  the  heavens,"  &c,  (Haggai  ii.  6,  7).  Every  time  the  Lord  Jesus,  *'  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  gloiy,"  entered  the  temple — as  a  babe  in  His  mother's  arms, 
as  a  boy  girding  Himself  for  His  **  Father's  business,"  as  a  man  in  the  fulness  of 
His  Divine  auUiority,  purging  it  from  defilement,  expounding  in  it  the  law  of 
acceptable  worship,  making  it  the  centre  of  His  beneficent  healing  ministry — He 
verined  in  some  new  fonn  these  prophetic  words.  The  manifestations  of  the 
present  Deity  in  the  olden  times  '*  have  no  glory  in  this  respect  by  reason  of  the 
glory  that  excelleth,"  even  "the  light  of  the  &iowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
mce  of  Jesus  Christ"  Do  we  ask,  '*  Will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  ?  *'  Ac.,  the  answer 
comes  back  to  us,  '*  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  was  manifest,"  Ac 
(1  Tim.  iii.  16),  *<  Immanuel,  God  with  us  '*  (MaU.  L  28).  That  outshining 
radiance  in  the  temple  was  dazzling,  almost  repellent,  deepening  the  sense  <^ 
distance,  creating  £Bar ;  this  Divine  apocalypse  is  infinitely  attractive,  gives  un- 
mistakable proof  of  sympathetic  personal  nearness,  awakens  grateful,  trustful,  and 
adoring  love. 

IL  Thk  gift  of  thk  Sfibit.  The  manifestation  of  God  in  the  person  of  His 
Son  was  preparatory  to  the  richer  grace — the  actual  impartation  of  Himself  by 
His  Spirit  to  the  individual  souls  of  men  (see  Eph.  iv.  8  eqq. ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16). 
The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  is  the  ultimate  fact.  In  this  God  communicates 
Himself  in  the  highest  form  of  revelation,  and  the  most  intimate  fellowship  of 
which  man  is  capable.  The  ^  dwelling "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  eveiy  new-bom 
soul,  in  every  assembly  of  true  spiritual  worshippers,  in  the  "  one  bodv  **  of  the 
universal  Church,  is  prefigured  in  the  scene  before  us.  The  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  finds  its  antitype  in  the  '*  day  <^  Pentecost."  Place  these  manifesta- 
tions side  by  side.  As  you  trace  the  lines  of  comparison  between  them,  how 
glorious  does  the  Christian  fad  appear !  The  one  was  material  in  its  nature — a 
bright  and  beautiful  vision  for  the  eye,  appealing  indirectiy  through  the  senses  to 
the  soul ;  the  other  intensely  spiritual — a  blessed  overpowering  influence,  seising  at 
once  on  the  minds  and  heurts  of  the  people,  the  flowmg  in  of  a  Divine  life.  And 
though  there  was  something  for  the  eye  and  ear,  its  form  was  such  as  to  suggest 
most  strikingly  that  living  word  of  truth  and  holy  fire  of  love  which  the  heart 
alone  can  know.  The  one  was  diffuse,  general,  indiscriminate — a  bright,  scattered 
cloud  fi]linc[  the  place ; — the  other  was  distinct  and  personal.  The  Spirit  of  God 
deals  not  with  companies  of  men,  but  with  isolated  souls«  There  was  a  separate 
tongue  of  flame  on  the  head  of  each.  Not  the  place  merely,  but  the  men,  each 
according  to  his  own  individuality,  was  *'  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  one 
manifostation  concealed  more  than  it  revealed.  It  was  the  siffu  of  Gbd's  presence, 
but  it  nmde  the  people  feel  that  He  is  indeed  a  **  God  that  hideth  himself/*    They 
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eoold  not  really  "  behdid  his  glory."  They  **  saw  through  a  glass  *' — a  cloud — 
"  darkly.**  The  *'  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,"  though  it  did  not  remove  fleshlv 
restrictions,  brought  in  that  blessed  condition  of  things  in  which  the  soul  has  such 
a  thrilling  sense  of  Divine  communion  as  scarcely  to  need  any  material  help  to  the 
apprehension  of  it,  and  almost  to  forget  the  intervening  veil.  The  one  manifesta- 
tion was  local  and  exclusive,  confined  to  the  central  shrme  of  Jewish  worship,  dis- 
tinguiflhing  the  Jewish  people  from  all  the  world  besides;  ''to  them  beloi^zed  the 
glory."  ^e  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  God*s  free  gift  to  all  mankind,  "  shed  on  us 
abundantly"  (Joel  ii.  28;  Acts  x.46;  Titus  iii.  6).  The  Spirit  is  the  exclusive 
ponession  of  none  of  the  ohuroheB,  owns  no  human  creed,  or  ritual,  or  ecclesi- 
astical boundanr  rather  than  another,  dweUs  with  all  who  call  upon  the  same 
redeeming  Lord.  The  one  manifestation  was  transitory,  served  a  temporary  pur- 
pose. The  *'  glory  **  soon  departed  again,  and  returned  to  the  heaven  from  whence 
it  came.  The  other  is  an  enduring  reahty.  The  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
"  abides  with  us  for  ever,*'  the  roring  of  an  imperishable  life,  the  pledge  and  pro- 
phecy of  the  unfading  gloiy  of  God*8  imveiled  presence. — ^W. 

Vers.  17— 19.— TA«  UnfiUfiUed  PurpoacM  of  Life.  Men  often  take  credit  to 
themselves  for  the  designs  of  others.  An  inventor  is  forgotten,  having  died  in 
obscurity,  while  others  make  fortunes  from  that  secret  which  he  won  by  the  sacri- 
fices of  ease,  strength,  and  time.  [Give  other  examples  of  the  non-recognition  by 
men  of  purposes  and  schemes  which  were  unfulfilled  oy  their  originators.]  Solomon 
showed  himself  to  be  truthful  and  magnanimous  when,  in  tne  presence  of  his 
people,  he  ascribed  to  his  &ther  the  inception  of  the  building  which  now  stood 
before  them  in  its  splendour.  How  mucn  more  ready  is  God,  who  knows  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  to  recoffnize  and  reward  the  unfulfilled  longings  of  men  to  serve 
Him  I  Briefly  indicate  we  reasons  which  made  it  unsuitable  uat  David  should 
personally  do  this  Bpe<nal  service  (compare  2  Sam.  vii.  with  1  Ghron.  xxii.  8).  He 
stood  not  alone  in  his  disappointment,  uerefore  the  following  thoughts  which  arise 
from  considering  it  may  help  others  to  bear  the  unfulfilled  ptirpo$e$  of  their  Uvea, 

I.  David  pboposed  to  do  somx  aBXAT  thiho  for  his  God.  We  too  often  seek  to 
effect  great  things  for  ourselves,  or  for  our  children,  rather  than  for  God.  David 
wishedto  erect  the  temple.  It  was  to  be  (1)  an  expression  of  his  own  gratitude  for  his 
election,  protection,  and  exaltation.  (2)  A  memorial  to  the  people  of  the  Divine 
goodness  which  had  so  wondrously  constituted  them  as  a  nation.  (8)  A  recognition 
that  God  was  the  centre  of  the  nationality,  as  His  temple  was  of  the  city.  As  to 
it  all  the  tribes  should  repur,  so  to  Him  should  all  their  hearts  be  turned.  Suggest 
some  of  the  tendencies  which  hinder  men  from  indulging  and  accomplishing  great 
purooses  for  Qod ;  «.^.,  the  love  of  money,  self-indulgence,  materialism,  scepticism. 

II.  David  had  it  in  his  hbabt  to  do  much  fob  the  benefit  of  othebs.  He 
lived  for  his  people.  He  shrunk  neither  firom  the  perils  of  war  nor  the  anxieties  of 
rule  that  they  might  become  a  strong  and  noble  nation.  He  did  not  wish  to  bmld 
the  temple  iar  himself,  but  for  them  and  their  children.  EEad  he  been  allowed  to 
begin  it  (when  alone  he  was  able  to  do  so)  in  extreme  old  age,  he  would  probably 
never  have  seen  its  completion ;  but  he  was  content  that  generations  yet  to  come 
should  have  that  as  their  place  of  worship.  Bebuke  tiie  tendency  of  men  to  ignore 
their  responsibility  to  posterity.  Sometimes  in  national  finance,  in  ecclesiastical 
arrangements,  &c.»  the  fiict  that  the  benefit  would  only  lie  in  the  future  and  not  in 
the  present,  is  enough  to  check  effort  and  sacrifice.  Who  has  not  heard  the 
question,  '*  What  has  posterity  done  for  us  ?  **  Show  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning, 
and  its  sinfnlness,  because  of  the  selfishness  and  ingratitude  it  reveals.  Indicate 
some  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy  as  a  nation,  and  as  churches,  from  the  labours  and 
sacrifices  of  our  predecessors  who  did  not  count  even  life  dear  to  them. 

III.  David  was  pbbvbntbd  bt  oiboumstanoes  fbom  fulfilling  his  pubposb. 
Wars,  ons^ttlement,  infirmities  of  age,  &c.,  were  some  of  these.  They  were  be^rood 
his  control,  but  not  beyond  God's.  Still  the  purpose  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  right 
one.  Give  examples  from  modem  life  :  e.g.,  (1)  The  young  man  who  longs  to  be- 
oome  a  minister  of  God's  truth,  but  is  compelled  to  labour  for  the  support  of  himself 
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and  others.  {^  The  Christian  whose  heart  goes  oat  with  yearning  over  the  lost, 
who  Hes  a  helpless  invalid  in  some  solitary  room.  (8)  The  ohild-disciple,  stirred 
with  nob]«  enthusiasm,  with  spl^idid  promise  of  future  power  in  me  Lord*s 
kingdom,  taken  awi^  in  youtii  fircnn  the  home  and  the  world  which  seemed  so 
SOTdy  to  want  him,  fto. 

IV.  David  madb  it  vobsiblb  vob  oasEss  to  do  what  kb  oould  mot  do.    See 
an  account  given  of  the  treasures  he  acctunulated  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the 
musi(»J  service  he  prepared,  the  plans  for  the  building,  Ac.    How  unlike  those  who 
F I  cannot  do  this  no  one  else  shall  ;**  or,  with  J 


say,  "if  J  cannot  do  this  no  one  else  shall  ;**  or,  with  less  sdfishness,  **  I  cannot  do 
it,  let  otiiers  take  ati  ihe  burden  if  they  are  to  have  aU  the  honour.  **  Show  how 
we  can  help  others  in  doing  their  work,  and  so  mdireetly  serve  our  God.  It  may  not 
be  possible  for  you  to  go  abroad  amongst  the  heathen  ;  but  you  can  suj^port  those 
to  whom  it  is  possiUe.  Perhaps  you  cannot,  from  want  of  time,  or  suitability,  teach 
the  diildren  or  visit  the  siek ;  but  you  can  invite  others  to  do  this,  or  enoourage 
and  sustain  them  in  it. 

y.  David's  moblb  puiffoss  was  fulfillbi>  bx  hib  son.  This  was  God's  design 
and  promise  (ver.  19).  (1)  Encouragement  to  pa/r&nt$.  We  live  again  in  our 
chilcuren.  *'  Instead  of  the  feitiiers  shall  be  the  children,"  Ac.  By  training  a  child 
for  Gk)d,  we  may  cany  out,  through  him,  the  wish  we  eould  not  execute.  Parents 
multiply  liius  the  possibilities  of  their  own  lives.  Special  encouragement  here  for 
weak  and  overburdoied  moiherM,  They  cannot  do  public  work  for  Christ,  but 
through  their  children  they  can,  e^.,  Eunice  and  Monica  moved  the  world  through 
Timo&iy  and  Augustine.  (2)  Leswn  to  ehdldren.  What  your  parents  used  to  do 
lor  God,  you  are  to  continue ;  what  they  could  not  do,  you  aie  to  fulfiL 

VI.  David's  unaooomplisbed  pubposb  was  KBcoamzBD  and  bboompbnsbd  bt 
TBB  LoBD.  "  Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart.**  God  knows  what  is  in 
us  of  good  as  well  as  of  eviL  He  approves  the  motive  even  when  the  effort  fails. 
He  sees  the  issue  of  every  right  purpose  in  all  its  width  and  deptii.  When  Mary 
anointed  her  Lord  she  did  more  than  she  imagined ;  for  she  was  the  hi^  priest 
anointing  the  Priest  and  Kinff  of  Israel.  In  the  d&y  of  judgment  the  righteous  will 
be  amazed  at  the  issues  and  the  rewards  of  their  humble  services,  and  with 
astonishment  will  ask,  *'  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  ?  "  Ac.  "And  the  king  shall 
answer,  and  say  unto  them.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
Uttto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." — ^A.  B. 

Vers.  S8. — The  Prater  of  Dedication.  DescrU^e  the  scene  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple.  Note  the  fiict  that  it  is  a  king  who  leads  his  people  to  God's  footstool. 
Show  me  tnfluenoe  of  earthly  rukrs^  who  not  only  affect  surrounding  nations  by 
their  poli^,  but  degrade  or  exalt  the  moral  life  of  their  people  by  their  personal 
character,  and  by  ^e  tone  of  their  court.  Our  reasons  for  thankfdlness  in  the  present 
reign.  Contrast  the  influoice  of  Victoria  with  that  of  Charles  II.  or  Georse  IV. 
Apply  the  same  principle  to  other  kings  of  men,  i.tf.,  to  rulers  of  thought  in  iitera- 
tcn^  and  science.  How  heavy  the  responsibility  of  those  who  use  their  kingliness 
to  lead  men  from  Gk>d  into  the  dreariness  of  scepticism ;  how  glorious  the  powers 
they  may  employ  to  exalt  the  Lord  our  God.  8ok>mon  is  a  proof  that  wisdom 
is  lietter  than  knowledge.  On  this  occasion  he  ]^yed  as  the  represmtative  and 
leader  ot  others.  A  prayer  so  prominent  in  Scripture,  so  remarkable  in  circum- 
stances, so  acceptable  to  God,  deserves  consideration,  that  we  may  see  its  elements. 
It  presents  the  following  characteristios : 

1.  Gbatkful  ACXKOWLBDGiONT  OF  THB  PAST.  **  In  everything  give  tiianks  " 
(1  Thess.  V.  18).  "  By  prayer  and  supplication,  witii  thanksgiving,  make  your 
requests  known"  (Phil.  iv.  6).  '*  It  is  a  fgowi  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  L^" 
(Psa.  xoii.  1).  *'  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forf^t  not  9HI  his  benefits  " 
(Psa.  ciii.  2.)  Notice  the  causes  of  Solomon's  thimksgiving:  (1)  Qod!»  goodness  to 
his  father  (ver.  24).  Home  blessings  so  wholly  unmerited,  so  richly  beneficial. 
(2)  DMne  deliverance  from  bondage  (ver.  51).  Egypt  a  type  of  sorrow,  slavery  to 
evQ  habit,  Ac,  (8)  Separation  and  consecration  for  God!s  pwrooses  (ver.  SS),  The 
honour  of  this.    Its  responsibilities.    Its  signs.    (4)  Bast  and  quietude  (ver.  66). 
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^  He  hath  given  rest  unto  his  people  Israel.*^  The  blessedness  of  peace  to  a  eonntry, 
exemplified  by  the  contrast  between  Solomon's  and  David's  reigns.  The  freedom 
from  harassing  anxieties  experienced  by  many  is  from  God.  The  rest  of  heart,  which 
may  be  onrs  amidst  the  distresses  6f  life,  is  from  Him.  "  Peace  I  leave  with  yon  '* 
(John  xiv.  27).  *'  Heart  quiet  from  the  fear  of  evU'*  (Prov.  i.  88).  See  also  2  Cor.  iv. 
8.    For  all  such  blessings  we  shotdd  give  God  thanks. 

II.  CoKFTOSNOB  IN  THB  PB0MISB8.  (See  vcT.  29  as  example^  Show  how  the 
patriarchs  ever  reminded  God  of  His  promises.  lUnstrate  also  nx>m  the  pleadings 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Prove  from  Christ's  own  words  that  the  promises  are 
renewed  and  enlarged  for  ns,  and  that  only  on  them  can  our  expectancy  of  blessing 
be  founded.  The  utility  of  prayer  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  reason,  but  by  reve- 
lation. In  the  spiritual  realm  we  know  Divine  laws  by  Divine  declaration,  the  truth 
of  which  is  confirmed  by -the  experience  of  those  who,  fulfilling  the  required  condi- 
tioTu,  test  them.  *'  Ask  and  it  shall  be  ^ven  you  *'  (Matt.  vii.  7)  is  a  promise.  But 
appended  to  it  is  the  requirement  of  iaith.  "  Without  futh  it  is  mipossible  to 
please  God  "  (Heb.  xi.  6).  '*  According  io  your  fiuth,  so  be  it  unto  you.'^  See  also 
James  i.  5 — 7  ;  Matt.  xxi.  22,  &c. 

III.  Enlargement  of  hbabt  (ver.  41,  **  moreover  concerning  a  stranger, "  &c.) 
The  prayer  is  remarkable  on  the  part  of  a  Jewish  king.  Give  evidences  of  the 
narrowness  and  selfishness  of  the  nation.  We  might  expect  this  feeling  in  all  its 
intensity  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  ccmsecration  of  this  temple.  But  Solomon's 
sympathies  overflowed  national  prejudices.  The  tendency  of  prayer  is  to  enlarge 
the  heart.  Christians  pray  together  who  never  work  together.  They  who  are 
nearest  to  God's  throne  are  nearest  to  each  other.  As  we  pray,  our  yearnings  go 
further  afield,  and  we  think  kindly  of  the  erring,  ^tifully  of  the  lost,  forgivingly  of 
the  wrong-doers. 

IV.  LoNOiNO  FOB  THB  GLOBT  OF  GoD.  Solomou's  chicf  wlsh  in  regard  to  the 
temple  is  expressed  in  verse  60,  **  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  that 
the  Lord  is  God,  and  that  there  is  none  else,"  Our  Lord's  prayer  is  like  Solomon's 
in  this,  that  it  ends  in  an  ascription  of  "  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,"  to  God.  So  with  all  ttae  prayer.  It  ends  in  praise.  See  how  David,  in 
the  Psalms,  prayed  himself  out  of  sadness  into  joy ;  out  of  confession  into  thank- 
fulness and  praise.  If  we  ask  something  for  ourselves,  or  for  others,  it  should  be 
with  the  implied  wish  that  it  may  be  granted  or  withheld,  as  may  be,  for  our  wel- 
fSare  and  God's  glory.  The  yearning  of  each  Christian  should  be  that  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  "  Father,  glorify  thy  name."— A.  K* 

Vers.  88,  99.—T7ie  Praying  King.  On«  oi  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
scene  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple- is  the  place  occupied,  the  part  performed,  in 
it  by  Solomon  himself.  He  is  the  central  figure,  the  cmef  actor.  Both  j^riest  and 
prophet  give  place  to  him.  The  dedicatory  prayer  is  a  spontaneous  effusion  of  his 
own  devout  feeling,  and  it  is  he  who  pronounces  afterwards  the  benediction  on  the 
people.  He  stands  before  us  here  as  a  true  type  of  that  greater  '*  Son  of  David," 
who  is  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  tone  of  this 
prayer  tiiat  betokens  a  soul  fully  alive  to  the  solemn  and  momentous  meamng  of 
what  was  taking  place  in  JerusalMn  that  day.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  the  service  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  temple  that  we  should  look  for  the  most  perfect  models  of  devotion. 
New  Testament  revelations  multiply  and  strengthen  immeasurably  our  motives  to 
prayer,  enlarge  its  scope,  open  to  us  new  grounds  of  assurance  in  it.  "  One  greater 
than  Solomon  "  has  taught  us  how  to  pray,  and  revealed  to  us  the  path  to  accept- 
ance in  the  merit  of  His  own  mediation.  But  as  the  life  of  religion  in  the  soul  of 
man  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages,  so  the  principles  involved  in  prayer  as  the 
expression  of  it  are  the  same.  Two  such  rudimentary  principles  appear  in  this 
passage,  viz.,  the  sense  of  need  prompting  the  suppliant  to  look  heavenwards,  and 
the  recognition  of  something  out  of  hmiself  as  the  ground  of  hope  for  acceptance. 

I.  The  sense  of  need,  £c.  It  is  the  '*  plague  of  the  heart  ^' — ^the  burden  rest- 
ing heavy  there,  the  haunting  sense  of  want  or  sadnets  in  the  secret  soul,  coupled 
wUh  some  kind  of  faith  in  Divine  power— that  moves  men  to  pray.    All  true 
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prayer  is  the  ntteranoe  of  these  inward  impressions.  If  much  of  onr  so-called  pray- 
ing were  subjected  to  this  test,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  woidd  be  found  very  hollow 
and  unreal,  mere  **  words,**  a  mere  formal  homage  to  custom— rno  deep,  earnest, 
irrepressible  longing  of  the  soul  inspiring  it.  Solomon  begins  to  enumerate  dif- 
ferent calamities  that  may  impel  Uie  people  to  pray,  and  ^en,  as  if  overpowered 
by  the  mere  vague,  distant  imagination  of  these  possibilities,  he  says,  *' Whatsoever 
plague,  whatsoever  sickness,"  ko.  How  soon  are  we  lost  in  the  attempt  to  realize 
the  manifold  troubles  of  human  life.  We  can  understand  and  sympathize  with 
individual  griefs,  but  t^o  can  comprehend  at  all  adequately  the  general  sum  of 
human  woe,  and  take  the  weight  of  it  s^pathetically  upon  himself  ?  Every  man, 
however,  knows  where  the  umversal  evil  specially  touches  himself.  "  Every  heart 
knows  its  own  bitterness.'*  And  with  Qod  there  is  both  an  infinite  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  and  a  special  S3nnpathy  with  each.  There  are  some  grie&  that  you 
lock  up  in  your  own  bosom  as  secrets  that  none  else  must  look  upon* 

**  Not  e*en  the  dearest  heart,  and  next  our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh.*' 

But  there  is  no  grief  you  can  conceal  from  Him.  He  became  in  the  person  of  His 
Son  "  the  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,**  that  we  might  feel  how  He 
follows  us,  or  rather,  goes  before  us,  in  every  path  of  suffering.  There  is  room  in 
the  great  fatherly  heffft  of  God  for  us  all,  wito  all  our  burdens,  and  we  can  never 
measure  the  uplifting  and  sustaining  power  that  comes  to  us  by  casting  ourselves 
and  them  upon  it — "In  everything  by  pn^er  and  supplication,**  Ac.  (Phil.  iv.  6,  7) ; 
"Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,**  ko,  (Psa.  Iv.  22).  But  this  expression,  "the 
plague  of  his  own  heart,**  has  a  deeper  meaning.  It  opens  to  us  all  the  dark  sad 
mystery  of  personal  sinfulness,  the  moral  disease  that  lurks  within.  There  are 
times  when  the  most  careless,  reckless  spirit  has  glimpses  of  the  unwelcome  truth 
that  this,  after  all,  is  the  deepest  cause  of  its  disquietude.  The  multiform,  mys- 
terious evil  of  the  world  has  its  central  root  in  the  world*s  heart.  Something  of 
that  "root  of  all  bitterness**  is  in  eveiy  human  heart  Here  lies  the  fatal  mischief. 
It  is  not  the  tribulations  of  outward  me,  it  is  yourself  you  have  most  reason  to 
mourn  over.  Not  so  much  firom  them,  but  from  something  in  yourself  you  have 
need  to  pray  to  be  delivered.  Christ  always  taught,  by  word  and  deed,  the  vital 
connection  between  the  external  calamities  and  me  internal  "  plague.*'  He  took 
upon  Him  our  sicknesses  and  sorrows,  not  only  to  show  us  how  they  may  be  nobly 
borne,  but  that  He  might  bring  His  power  as  the  Great  Physician  of  souls  to  bear 
upon  the  seat  of  our  deadly  disease,  and  by  the  efficac^  of  His  blood  might  heal 
and  save  us  M,  Go  penitently  in  His  name  to  the  mercy*seat  with  the  "  plague  of 
your  heart,**  and  you  shall  be  redeemed  from  it. 

II.  ThB  BEGOONinON  OF  80METHINO  OUT  OF  ONB's  SELF  AS  THE  GROUND  OF  HOPE. 

This  essential  element  in  true  prayer  is  suggested  by  the  words,  "  And  shall  atretdi 
forth  his  hands  towards  this  place."  An  interesting  view  is  here  given  us  of  the 
relation  of  the  temple  to  the  individual  religious  life  of  the  people.  It  was  intended 
to  be  a  witness  to  tne  unseen,  a  help  to  fsitn,  an  incentive  to  idl  holy  thou^t  and 
feeling.  It  stood  through  all  the  onanges  of  time,  the  shifting  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  world  around  it,  as  an  impressive  symbol  of  the  "  everlasting  covenani"  It 
enshrined  the  "sure  mercies  of  David.*  Within  its  hallowed  enclosure  were 
gathered  the  sacred  historio  records  and  relics,  and  the  types  and  shadows  of 
"  better  things  to  come."  It  told  both  of  what  God  had  done  and  what  He  had 
promised — ^the  monument  of  the  glorious  past,  the  prophecy  of  the  brighter  future. 
There  was  deep  meaning,  then,  in  the  suppliant  "stretching  forth  his  hands 
towards  that  house,*'  as  expressive  of  the  attitude  of  his  soul  towards  that  which  it 
83rmboli2ed.  When  some  lonely  worshipper  in  a  distant  comer  of  the  land,  some 
patient  sufferer,  some  soldier  in  his  agony  on  the  field  of  battle,  some  captive,  like 
Daniel,  in  a  strange  country,  directed  his  eyes  towards  the  holy  place,  it  was  a 
sort  of  pathetic  appeal  to  God's  own  faithfulness,  a  silent  but  eloquent  plea  that  He 
would  not  forget  His  oovenant,  would  fulfil  the  hopes  that  Be  Bimself  had 
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awakened,  and  not  for  their  sakes  alone,  bnt  for  Hb  own  truth  and  mercy's  sake, 
wonld  hear  and  save.  In  all  this  the  temple  was  a  type  of  something  nobler, 
diviner  than  itself.  The  temple  was  the  shadow,  the  substance  is  in  Christ.  *'  In 
him  are  hid  all  the  treasures,^*  Ac.  The  cross  of  Christ,  in  which  all  the  promises 
are  confirmed  and  sealed ;  ihe  cross,  which  is  both  the  altar  of  the  Beaeemer*s 
sacrifice  and  the  throne  of  His  sovereignty,  is  the  shrine  of  "  truth  and  grace  *'  to 
men.    The  glory  alike  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  is  centred,  focussed  there. 

**  All  the  light  of  saored  story 
Gathers  round  its  head  sublime^** 

and  firom  it  there  streams  forth  an  ever-brightening  radiance  into  the  otherwise 
dark  futurity.  It  stands  the  connecting  link  between  heaven  and  earth,  Uie  meet- 
ing-place of  Gk>d  and  man,  the  kev  to  idl  human  history,  the  basis  of  our  immortal 
hope.  Here,  then,  on  this  central  object  alike  of  Divine  and  human  interest,  must 
the  eye  of  the  suppliant  be  fixed.  It  is  that  pledge  of  IHvine  love  and  faithfulness, 
external  to  ourselves,  embodied  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  we  must  plead  if  we 
would  find  acceptance  in  our  prayer.  "When  God  has  thoroughly  taught  us  what 
the  "plague  of  our  own  heart  means,  and  has  unveiled  to  us  the  blessed  mystery 
of  His  mode  of  curing  it,  it  will  be  the  sustained  habit  of  our  life  to  stand  as 
suppliants  before  Him  '*  in  the  name  of  Jesus."  Thus  alone  can  we  so  link  our- 
selves with  the  sanctities  of  a  higher  world  as  to  make  our  common  life  Divine. — W. 

Ver.  88.— The  consecration  of  the  temple  was  the  grandest  religious  ceremony  of 
the  old  covenant.    It  is  important — 

I.  Bbgausb  it  obntralizes  thb  worship  of  the  theooract. 

II.  Because  it  supplies  a  type  of  the  spiritual  temple  which  is  to  be 
reared  in  the  Church  and  in  every  Christian  soul.  Solomon,  as  the  king  chosen  of 
God,  represents  in  this  service  of  consecration  the  entire  theocracy.  The  temple 
is  essentially  a  house  of  prayer,  as  is  mtmifest  from  the  words  of  the  consecration. 
"  What  prayer  and  supplication  soever  be  made  by  any  man,  or  by  all  thy  people 
Israel,  which  shall  know  every  man  the  plague  of  his  own  heart  .  •  .  hear 
thou  in  heaven."  It  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  invisible  God,  and  its  gates  stand 
open  to  the  multitude,  who  come  to  worship  and  to  offer  sacrifice.  Instead 
of  a  statue,  such  as  was  found  in  the  idol  temples,  the  priests  of  the  true  God  place 
in  their  sanctuary  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  oontainiug  tne  law,  the  Divine  expression 
of  the  holy  will  of  God.  The  altar  of  sacrifice,  placed  in  front  of  the  sanctuary, 
reminds  the  people  of  their  transgressions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sacrifice  of 
the  victims  is  prophetic  of  the  future  redemption.  The  consecrating  prayer  opens 
and  closes  with  adoration.  It  spreads  before  God  all  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
asks  from  Him  deliverance  in  every  time  of  need  (ch.  ix.  8).  It  enumerates  first 
temporal  distresses,  but  the  whole  petition  culminates  in  the  ever-recurring  plead- 
ing for  forgiveness.  This  is  the  burden  of  the  whole  temple  service,  and  this 
character  is  reproduced  in  Christian  worship.  In  the  time  of  its  highest  spiritu- 
ality there  were  no  properly  consecrated  Christian  temples.  Aras  non  hahemus 
said  Minutius  Felix.  A  temple  is  nevertheless  a  necessity  of  worship ;  and  we  are 
free  to  recognize  this  apart  from  any  superstitious  notion,  and  remembering  that 
while  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  the  Most  High,  He  yet  condescends  to 
dwell  in  the  humble  and  contrite  heart.  There  has  been  no  longer  a  sanctuary  in 
the  old  exclusive  sense,  since  the  blood  was  shed  which  has  redeemed  the  whole 
earth  to  God.  Our  houses  of  prayer  are  not  now  more  holy  in  themselves  than  our 
homes.  Let  us  consecrate  them  by  consecrating  ourselves  to  God,  and  rendering 
to  Him  the  worship  which  is  His  due— the  sacrifice  of  our  whole  being.  Let  our 
prayers,  like  that  of  Solomon,  begin  and  end  with  adoration,  and  let  the  burden  of 
them  be  the  expression  of  our  repentance  for  sin.  Let  them  have,  like  the  prayer 
of  the  theocratic  king,  a  breadth  of  intercession  for  the  whole  people  of  God,  and 
let  them  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  the  burden  of  the  woes  of  humanity  and  the 
needs  of  the  Church.— £.  de  P. 
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Vers.  41 — iB, — The  8tranger'$  Interest  in  the  Temple.  Kindly  human 
sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  marked  eharaeteristies  of  thi«  prayer  of  Solomon. 
This  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  he  enters  into  yarions  supposed  conditions  of 
need  and  suffering  among  his  people ;  takes  tiie  burden  and  the  ^  plague  "  upon 
himself  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  a  trae  intercessor  on  their  behalf.  His  royalty 
assumes  here  the  aspect  of  fatherhood.  The  model  king  is  one  in  heart  and 
interest  with  ^ose  over  whom  he  rules.  We  are  reminded,  too,  that  before 
the  '*  mercy-seat "  of  God  all  human  distinctions  are  lost  All  suppliants  stand 
on  one  conunon  level,  subject  to  the  same  dangers  and  necessities.  All  true 
prayer,  therefore,  is  thus  broad  in  its  sympathies.  But  in  this  passage  the  king's 
supplications  take  a  wider  range  than  the  needs  of  his  own  people.  He  pleads  tor 
the  "  stranger,"  the  foreigner  from  a  ^*  fitr  country."  This  is  strictly  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine  economy  of  the  time,  however  much  it  may  seem  to  be  otherwise. 
It  is  remarkable  how  much  there  was  in  the  Mosaic  law  that  was  expressly  intended 
to  enforce  on  the  people  a  generous  regard  for  those  who  were  beyond  their  pale. 
They  were  commanded  not  to  **  vex  a  stranger  *'  (Exod.  xxii.  21),  to  relieve  his 
poverty  (Levit  xxv.  65),  even  to  *'  love  "  him  as  '*  God  loveth  him  in  giving  him 
iood  and  raiment'*  (Dent.  x.  18,  19),  and  all  this  in  memory  of  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  were  once  ^  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  Strangers,  moreover, 
were  to  be  permitted  to  hear  the  solemn  reading  of  the  law  in  the  **  year  of  release  " 
(Deut.  XXXI.  12),  and  to  offer  sacrifices  on  the  same  conditions  as  themselves. 
**  One  law  and  one  manner  shall  be  for  you  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  with 
you  "  (Num.  xv.  16).  So  that  Solomon  gave  expression  to  the  spirit  of  the  dispen- 
sation to  which  he  belonged  when  he  thus  prayed.  Certain  broad  truths  underlie 
this  prayer — 

I.  Jehovah's  UNiVBBaAL  sovbbeigktt.  He  is  the  "  God  of  the  whole  earth," 
and  not  merely  of  any  particular  portion  of  it  ^sa.  liv.  6).  *'  Is  he  the  God  of  the 
Jews  onhr  and  not  of  the  Gentiles  ?  "  (Bom.  iu.  29.)  "  The  God  of  the  spirits  of  tM 
flesh"  (Num.  xvi.  22).  The  whole  Mosaic  economy  was  built  on  the  grand  truth  of 
the  unily  and  absolute  world-wide  supremacy  of  Jehovah.  The  heathen,  according 
to  their  principle  of  local  deities,  might  acknowledge  the  GK)d  of  the  Hebrews  as 
having  authority  over  his  own,  but  a  Hebrew  who  should  in  any  way  recognize  the 
gods  of  other  nations  and  think  of  Jehovah  merely  as  a  national  deity  would  be  a 
traitor  to  the  commonwealth.  The  only  living  and  true  God  can  have  no  rival.  The 
gods  of  the  nations  are  idols,  and  *'an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world" — *' a  lying 
vanity,"  a  vile  **  abomination."  '*  The  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice  thev 
sacrifice  to  demons  and  not  to  God  "  (1  Cor.  viii.  4,  5  ;  x.  20).  To  "  know  God, 
to  have  "  him  whom  thev  ignorantly  worship  "  declared  to  them,  is  '*  eternal  life  " 
to  men.  The  absence  of  this  knowledge  is  death.  The  curse  and  misery  of  the 
world  is  that  it  "  knows  not  its  God. ''  Solomon  here  dimly  recoffuizes  this  truth ; 
and  the  case  he  contemplates  is  that  of  some  child  of  the  Universiu  Father  in  whom 
the  sense  of  need  has  been  awakened,  **  coming  from  a  i»x  country  "  to  **  seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  he  may  feel  after  him  and  find  him  "  (Acts  xvii.  27,  28). 

II.  The  bbprbsentative  oharaotbb  of  Isbabl.  They  were  a  representative 
people  in  two  respects.  {!)  Inasmuch  as  they  were  called  to  bear  witness  to  the 
glory  of  the  "  great  name  '  of  Jehovah.  His  name  is  the  symbol  of  His  personality, 
the  attributes  of  His  being  and  charaoter — ^spirituality,  purity,  righteousness,  love, 
&c.  Their  mission  was  to  make  known  to  mankind  Uie  God  who  had  revealed 
EUmself  in  wondrous  forms  to  them.  How  they  failed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  this 
mission  their  national  history  only  too  sadly  tells.  The  utterances  of  the  psalmists 
and  prophets  are  fall  of  the  spirit  of  it,  but  all  this  was  fiur  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  utterly  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  upon  them,  and  Gk>d  taught  them  by  the  discipline  of  subjection  and 
captivity  the  lesson  that  in  the  day  of  their  national  glory  they  foiled  to  learn.  In 
this  mission  as  a  witness  Israel  was  a  type  of  the  Christian  Church.  Christ  declared 
the  Father's  name  to  His  disciples  and  He  sent  them  forth  on  an  enrand  like  His 
own  (John  xvii.  18 — 26).  How  grand  a  vocation,  to  reflect  the  glory  of  His  '*  great 
name"  on  the  world's  darkness,  to  say  to  the  nations,  **  Behold  your  God ! "  (2)  They 
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were  a  representative  people  also  in  the  sense  that  in  their  history  Qod  illustrated  the 
general  method  and  the  uniibrm  laws  of  His  moral  government.  The  **  strong  hand 
and  the  stretched  ont  arm ''  here  suggests  the  marvellons  manifestation  of  Divine 
power  that  marked  the  career  of  the  people  from  the  beginning,  the  whole  course  of 
providential  training  and  moral  disciplme  through  which  they  passed.  But  the 
principles  on  which  God  deals  with  one  nation  are  the  principles  on  which  He  deals 
with  fdL  He  is  no  "  respecter  of  persons.*^  The  history  of  the  *'  chosen  people  " 
unfolds  His  universal  purpose  and  plan,  illustrates  unvarying  laws,  the  conditions  of 
all  personal,  social,  and  national  13e.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  after  every 
review  of  IsraeFs  experiences  we  may  say,  ^  Now  aH  these  things  happened  unto 
them  for  ensamj^es,'*  Ac.  (1  Cor.  x.  11). 

in.  The  attbaotiok  of  thk  tehpls  for  all  LONttiNa  bukan  hbabts  as  thb 
8CBNS  of  oraoious  Divinb  MAKiFESTATioir.  That  which  made  it  the  centre  of 
interest  to  pious  Jews  made  it  so  also  to  earnest  souls  of  other  lands.  The  trutii 
and  mercy  symbolized  and  enshrined  there — promises,  atoning  sacnfices,  benedic- 
tions—answered to  universal  needs  of  humanity.  Solomon  supposes  a  case  in 
which  the  vague  sense  of  this  should  lead  the  '^  stranger  in  a  far-off  land'*  to  look 
with  longing  eyes,  or  to  bend  his  steps,  towards  *'  the  house  over  which  God's  name 
is  called.**  We  have  no  historical  record  of  strangers  actually  worshipping  in  the 
first  temple  as  they  did  in  that  built  after  the  captivity ;  but  God  said,  **  My  house 
shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  fbr  all  people  "  (Isa.  Ivi.  6,  7 ;  Mark  xi.  17) ;  and 
there  may  have  been  many  ^o,  with  a  fiur-reaching  hand  of  faith,  *'  took  hold  of 
His  covenant "  as  established  there. 

IV.  Thb  response  God  qavb  to  evert  TRtrs  suppliant,  whoever  he  might 
BE.  *'  Hear  thou  in  heaven  thy  dwelling-place,**  Ac,  This  intercessory  prayer,  we 
may  be  sure,  was  answered.  God  does  not  awaken  holy  yearnings  in  any  soul  that 
He  will  not  satisfy.  *'  In  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him,*'  Ac.  The  sovereignty 
that  reigns  over  all  lands  is  that  of  Almighty  Love.  There  is  room  in  the  infinite 
Father's  heart  for  aD,  even  the  fiur-off  *'  stranger,"  and  '*  the  same  Lord  over  all 
is  ridi  unto  all  that  call  upon  him." — ^W. 

Yer.  49. — Occasions  fip  Pru/yBT,  In  iSbe  prayer  of  dedication  Solomon  suggests 
occasions  on  which  it  would  be  natural  for  men  to  turn  to  their  Gt>d.  The  Divine 
Presence  is  constant,  but  our  realization  of  it  is  not.  Many  require  the  shock  of 
some  unexpected  or  lamentable  occurrence-  to  rouse  them  to  prayer.  This  effect, 
however,  -mil  only  be  seen  in  those  who  have,  underlying  their  forgetfidness  and 
sensuousness,  an  abiding  (thou^  sometimes  inoperative)  belief  in  God.  This 
Israel  for  the  most  part  haid.  Hence  Solomon's  belief  that  in  their  future  times 
of  distress  and  difficulty  they  would  turn  to  Him  who  dwelt  between  the  cherubims. 
Analyze  the  prayer,  and  see  the  following  occasions  suggested  as  those  in  which 
supplication  would  be  naturaL 

I.  When  men  make  vows  and  promises.  Compare  ver.  81  with  the  ordinances 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xxii.  7—9).  The  oath  was  taken  in  the  presence  of  God,  because 
the  thought  of  Him  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts  would  induce  serious  consideration 
and  carenil  exactitude,  and  because  He  was  tacitly  invited  by  His  providence  to 
confirm  or  to  punish  the  spoken  word.  Show  how  the  principle,  right  in  itself, 
became  abused  and  vitiat^,  so  that  Christ  condemned  the  practices  of  His  day 
(Matt.  V.  88 — 87).  Learn  firom  the  ancient  practice  (1)  tha€  our  utterances  should 
be  made  as  hp  mew  conscious  of  the  nearness  of  the  Qod  of  truth.  Apply  this  to 
^e  immorahtieB  of  some  business  transactions,  to  the  prevalence  of  sUmder  in 
society,  Ac.  (2)  Tliat  out  resolwtvons  should  be  formed  in  a  spirit^  of  prayer. 
How  vain  the  pledge  and  promise  of  amendment,  unless  there  oe  addea  to  the 
human  resolve  the  help  of  God's  providence  in  circumstances,  and  the  grace  of 
His  Spirit  in  the  heart  f   Give  examples  of  each. 

IL    WHEN  MEN  ARE  IN7tTRB]>  OR  DEFEATED  RT  THEIR  ADVERSARIES.      '^WheU  thy 

people  Israel  be  smitten  down  before  the  enemv"  (ver.  88).  National  defeat  in  war 
should  lead  to  self-examination  on  the  part  of  those  smitten.  Too  often  the  investi- 
gation is  applied^  oniy  to  material  resomxses :  incompetent  officials  are  dismissed, 
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weakened  regiments  are  strengthened,  new  alliances  are  formed,  &c.  The  mischief 
may  lie  deeper.  Sometimes  God  is  calling  the  people  not  to  redeem  national 
honour,  but  to  seek  national  righteousness.  The  teaching  of  the  verse  may  be 
applied  figuratively  to  defeats  suffered  by  Christian  controversialists  or  by  philan- 
thropic workers,  £0.  Every  check  in  onward  progress  is  a  summons  to  thought 
and  prayer.  **  In  the  day  of  adversity  consider.**  Illustrate  by  examples  in 
Scripture,  e.g,^  by  the  defeat  of  Israel  at  Ai,  and  its  issues. 

in.  Whsn  xen  abb  tbbmblino  undbb  natural  OALAHinES.  Beference  is 
made  in  ver.  85  to  the  withholding  of  rain;  in  ver.  87  to  ''famine,  pestilence, 
blasting,  mildew,  locust,  and  caterpiUar."  Such  troubles  were  sent  in  vain  to  bring 
the  Egyptians  to  repentance.  Compare  those  plagues  with  Elijah's  message  to 
Ahab,  and  with  the  threats  of  other  prophets.  Such  statements  as  Deut.  xL  17 
enshnne  an  abiding  truth.  In  the  long  run  the  violation  of  God's  laws  do  bring 
disasters  of  the  very  kind  specified  here.  If  the  law  of  industiy  be  violated,  the 
harvests  fail ;  if  the  law  of  mutual  dependence  be  ignored  by  nations,  oonunerce 
is  crippled,  and  impoverishment  comes ;  if  the  laws  against  self-indulgence,  pride, 
ambition,  &c.,  be  defied,  the  spendthrift  has  the  result  m  poverty,  the  proud  nation 
in  the  miseries  of  war,  &c.  Even  the  disasters  which  are  accounted  ''natural 
phenomena,"  then,  should  lead  the  wise-hearted  to  prayer,  the  sinfid  to  penitence; 
and  God  will  hear  in  heaven  His  dwelling-place,  and  answer  and  forgive.  Show 
how,  during  the  ministry  of  our  Lord,  the  cripples,  the  blind,  the  diseased  came  to 
HinL  Their  misery  made  them  feel  their  need  of  what  He  alone  could  give,  and 
many  of  them  became  conscious  of  their  spiritual  wants  firom  considering  first  the 
want  that  was  physicaL  As  they  were  thus  led,  so  the  Church  has  been  which  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  oppressed  most  by  the  earthlj  wants,  and  in  the  New  by 
the  spirituaL  Those  in  the  far  country  learn,  by  begmning  to  "  be  in  want,**  that 
God  18  calling  them  to  arise  and  return  to  Him. 

rV.  Whbn  hen  abb  conscious  of  theib  sin.  AH  throngh  this  prayer  reference 
is  made  to  sin  and  to  the  consequent  necessity  for  pardon  (vers.  88,  46--50).  Point 
out  the  climax  in  ver.  47 :  (1)  '*We  have  sinned '^have  not  kept  in  the  ways  of 
God — sin  in  its  negative  aspect;  (2)  *•  have  done  perversely  *'— acts  of  perversity ; 
(8)  "have  committed  wickedness'* — the  overwheIimn|[  passion  which  drives  into 
corruption.  The  necessity  of  humble  confession  as  an  mtegral  part  of  prayer  from 
the  hps  of  fallen  man  can  readily  be  shown  from  Scripture.  Examples  of  con- 
science of  sin  impelling  to  prayer  seen  in  David  (Psa.  li),  the  publican  (Luke 
xviii.  18).  "  If  we  confess  our  sms.  He  is  frdthful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness"  (1  John  L  9). 

v.  Whbn  mbn  abb  ooino  fobth  to  conflict  in  God*8  namb.  *'  If  thy  people 
shall  go  out  to  battle  against  their  enemy  whithersoever  thou  shalt  send  them,*'  ic. 
(ver.  44).  We  must  not  ffxcgei  that  Isntel  was  a  theocracy.  David,  for  example, 
^ke  of  his  foes  as  being  God*s  foes.  So  had  it  been  with  Moses,  Joshua,  kc 
The  consciousness  of  that  gives  almost  superhuman  power.  "  Man,  being  linked 
with  Omnipotency,  is  a  kind  of  omnipotent  creature,"  says  Bacon.  Even  when 
the  belief  that  one  is  on  God's  side  is  false,  the  belief  itself  is  an  inspiration. 
Examples  from  history  of  such  belief  well  or  ill  founded — Joan  of  Arc,  the 
Puritans,  kc  In  actual  war  no  nation  can  fairly  put  up  this  prayer  unless  the 
cause  of  war  is  that  of  which  we  can  sav,  "whithersoever  thou  shalt  send.'*  No 
mistake  need  exist  in  reference  to  foes  whom  Christ  came  to  destroy.  The  promise, 
"Lo  I  I  am  with  you,'*  was  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  as  they  confironted  Mae 
philosophies,  crass  ignorance,  brutai  customs,  degrading  superstitions.  Hence,  if 
they  were  ffoing  forth  to  battle  with  such  evils,  the  j^rayers  of  the  Giurch  went  up 
on  their  b^iall.  Men  were  set  apart  for  their  Christian  mission  by  prayer  (^ve 
examples),  and  in  their  work  they  often  turned  to  their  intercessors,  saymg, 
"  Brethren,  pray  for  us !  '^  Feeling  our  insufficiency  to  overcome  the  adversaries 
of  the  gospel,  let  us,  like  the  apostles, '' continue  in  prayer  and  supplioation**  till 
we  are  "  endued  with  power  firom  on  high.*' — ^A.  B. 

Tor.  61.— il  Eayal  Benedieium.     The  prayer  of  Solomon  is  followed  by  m 
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benediction.  "  He  stood  and  blessed  all  the  congregation,*'  Ac.  (yers.  54,  55).  But 
though  he  assumed  for  the  time  the  priestly  function,  his  utterance  was  not  cast 
into  the  usual  form  of  priestly  benediction.  It  was  rather  an  ascription  of  praise 
to  the  God  who  had  fulfilled  His  promises  and  given  rest  to  His  people,  and  an 
eichortation  to  them  that  they  on  their  part  should  follow  that  pam  of  life  in 
which  alone  they  could  hope  to  realize  the  further  fulfilment  of  those  promises,  and 
enjoy  the  heritage  of  blessing  that  was  theirs.  Lessons  are  suggested  nere  that  are 
of  force  and  value  for  all  time. 

I.  The  bxlation  between  thus  prater  ahd  pbbsonal  righteousness.  Solomon 
felt  that  all  the  impassioned  supplications  that  he  had  been  pouring  out  before  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  sympathetic  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  these  temple  services, 
would  be  but  a  modcery  unless  he  and  they  were  prepared  to  walk  with  all  fidelity 
in  the  way  of  God*s  commandments.  They  would  soon  be  leaving  the  sacred 
shrine  of  worship.  They  could  not  always  be  amid  the  ecstatic  and  rapturous 
associations  of  the  temple.  They  must  go  bpbck  to  the  matter-of-£Eu;t,  prosaic 
world,  to  their  posts  of  honour  and  responsibijity,  to  the  privacy  of  their  homes,  to 
their  haunts  of  busy  life,  to  their  paths  of  conmierce  and  of  labour.  Let  them 
worship  there.  Let  them  dwell  with  God  there.  Let  them  embody  there,  in  all 
the  forms  of  practical  virtue,  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  has  inspired  them' amid 
these  hallowed  scenes.  The  "statutes  and  commandments'*  of  the  Lord  had 
reference  in  great  part  to  the  due  observance  of  the  ritual  of  temple  worship,  but 
they  also  claimed,  as  much  then  as  now,  to  control  the  whole  spirit  and  conduct  of 
human  life  in  aU  its  aspects.  The  relation  between  prayer  and  conduct  is  of  a 
twofold  character.  They  act  and  react  the  one  on  the  other.  True  prayer  sheds 
a  hidlowing  influence  over  the  entire  field  of  a  man's  daily  activity.  When  his 
soul  has  been  fEuse  to  fiice  with  God,  absorbed  in  Divine  communion,  the  inspiration 
of  hol^  thought  and  feeling  of  which  he  has  been  conscious  will  inevitably  betray 
itself  m  the  way  in  which  he  acts  when  he  mingles  with  the  things  and  the  beings 
of  eartii.  The  glorir  of  heaven  that  has  shone  upon  him  cannot  fail  to  be  reflected 
in  the  beaujty  of  his  character  and  deed.  A  prayerful  spirit  is  an  earnest,  pure, 
npright,  loving  spirit,  and  such  a  spirit  will  govern  the  whole  form  and  method  and 
ami  of  a  man*s  me.  Prayer  solves  difficulties,  clears  one's  vision  of  the  path  of 
duty,  draws  strength  firom  Divine  sources  for  aU  toil  and  suffering,  raises  tne  tone 
and  level  of  moral  action,  fortifies  the  spirit  for  any  emergency,  fills  the  heart  with 
the  peaceful  joy  of  a  better  world.  On  the  other  hand,  uie  conduct  of  life  neces- 
sarily affects  for  good  or  ill  the  spirit  and  efficacy  of  prayer.  If  it  is  needful  to 
pray  in  order  that  we  may  live  as  Christians,  it  is  equally  needful  that  we  should 
me  as  Christians  in  order  rightly  to  pray.  The  importance  of  prayer  as  one  chi^ 
function  of  spiritual  life  doubles  the  importance  of  all  our  actions,  because  our 
prayers  are  so  mneh  as  our  doings  are.  According  as  we  stand  towards  the  world, 
with  all  the  social  relationships  said  duties  that  belong  to  our  place  in  it,  so  do  we 
stand  before  the  mercy-seai  Think,  for  instance,  how  tne  beneficial  effect  of  family 
prayer  may  be  nullified  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  family  life.  By  the  discord  that 
may  be  i^lowed  to  reign  in  it,  by  its  lack  of  the  graces  of  mutual  respect  and  loving 
seU^sacrifice,  by  the  worldliness  of  its  associations,  the  meanness  of  its  ambitions, 
the  frivolity  of  its  pleasures,  the  vanity  of  its  cherished  societies — how  completely 
may  the  soul  of  domestic  devotion  be  destroyed.  Let  a  man  be  morally  reckless  in 
the  intercourse  and  transactions  of  daily  life,  and  all  freedom,  **  boldness,"  gladness 
in  prayer  is  at  an  end.  Anything  like  loving,  confiding  converse  with  the  **  Father 
who  seeth  in  secret "  is  impossible  to  him.  If  he  cannot  look  without  fear  and  shame 
in  tiie  fftce  <^  his  fellow  man,  how  shall  he  dare  to  look  in  the  fiEtce  of  God  ?  The 
^'  heavens  become  as  brass  "  above  his  head  which  no  voice  of  prayer  can  penetrate. 
When  Saul's  heart  is  thoroughly  set  in  him  to  do  evil  it  is  vam  for  him  to  inquire 
of  the  Lord.  "  The  Lord  answers  him  no  more,  neither  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophet, 
nor  by  dream."  Let  there  be  a  Divine  unity  and  harmony  in  our  life.  Let  our 
conduct  in  all  human  relationships  show  us  to  be  what,  in  our  hours  of  devotion, 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be.  Let  it  be  our  ambition  every  day  **  to  live  more  nearly 
as  we  pray." 
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n.  The  bbjlatiom  bbtwium  pbagtioal  yibtue  akd  the  state  of  the  ^kcret 
HEART.  A  man's  heart  must  be  ^*  perfect  with  the  Lord  "  before  he  oaa  walk 
acceptably  m  the  path  of  Hie  eommanchnents.  The  old  legal  economy  was  not 
after  M  so  superficial  as  it  seemed  to  be.  God's  oonmiandment  was  **  exceeding 
broad."  litem  as  the  moral  laws  were,  and  formal  as  the  ceremonial  precepts* 
they  touched  at  everjr  point  the  life  of  the  spirit  withm.  **  Moses  describeth  the 
nghteonsness  wbioh  la  of  the  law^  That,  the  mao  who  doeth  these  things  shall  live 
by  them  '*  (Bom.  x.  5),  but  the  righteousness  was  not  in  the  mere  damff.  David, 
the  noblest  representative  of  the  nini  of  the  law^  well  knew  that  as  it  is  fiK>m  the 
fomitaia  of  we  evil  heart  thMt  wl  t3[(anA§?ression  proceeds,  so  from  the  purified 
heart  springs  aU  mraotical  righteousness.  *'  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God," 
Ac  (Psa.  IL  10).  The  glory  of  Chyistianity  is  that  it  not  only  recognizes  this  prin- 
ciple, but  actually  bnugs  to  bear  on  the  heart  the  renewing,  healing  power.  It 
cleanses  the  fountaiB  of  life  within.  The  law  could  disclose  the  secret  evil,  convince 
of  sin,  rebuke,  restrain,  but  at  oould  noi  make  men  righteous.  The  gospel  does. 
**  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  iot  righteousness,"  ^.  (Bom.  x.  4).  **  What  the  law 
could  not  do/'  $m,  (Bom.  viiL  8^  4).  Keep  your  heart  in  habitual  contact  with 
the  highest  souvees  of  spiritual  inspiration — m  &miliar  converse  with  Him  who 
is  the^untain  of  truth  and  purity  vad  love.  Watch  over  its  most  secret  thoughts 
and  impulses.  Guurd  its  sensibilities  fix>m  tiie  contaminations  of  the  world  and 
the  hardening  influences  of  life.  Seek  to  preserve  the  fi^eshness  of  its  IHvine 
afiections  and  the  int^^y  of  its  aUegianee  to  Christ,  if  you  would  walk  as  He 
did,  **  in  lovdiness  of  perfect  deeds." 

III.    Th»  BBHBFIOiAL  INFLUSMOB  OF  A  SAVORED  MBMOBT.     **  As  it  is  this  day." 

JSolomon  would  have  that  day  to  dwdl  in  their  memoiiesv  and  hallow  all  their  days. 
Times  of  special  Divine  manifestation  and  highest  religious  oonsciousness  show  us 
what  we  may  be»  what.  Qtod.  wiN^d  bave  ua  tp  be^  what  i^  the  true  level  of  our 
spuit's  life.— W. 


EXFQSITIOl^. 


CHAPTEB  DL  1^9. 


Tea  ARSWBB  to  Solomoh*q  bbaxeb^--. 
This  chapter  opens,  with  an  tccou^t,  qI 
God's  second:  appearance  to  QploiBon.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,.  Inmi  the 
apparent  dose  oonneaion  of  tiUaxetaition 
with  the  preceding  narrative,  that  it'  stands 
to  it  in  equally  close  chronological  order. 
It  probably  finds  a  place  here  because  the 
historian  has  grouped  together  all  the 
suitable  materials  in  his  possession  which 
related  to  the  temple.    But  see  on  ver  L 

Ver.  1.— And  it  caine  to  pass  when 
SdomoB  had  <^y»i»*»^  the  tnUldlng  of'  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king's  house 
[oh.  vii,  IJ,  and  all  8<aomon's  deslie 
whUflt  he  wae  pleased  to  do  [By  '*  desire  " 
we  are  not  to  understand  **  jueasure  build- 
ings*' (of.  vers.  10,  19).  The  dironider 
gives  vie  true  meuiing :  "  all  tiial  came 
into  Sobmon's  heart.**  It  is»  howevert 
somewhat  doubtful  what  works  are  com- 
prehended  under  this  term.  2  dhroiit 
viL  11  limits  it  to  tiie  two  great  ereo- 
tions  4xeedy  d(B4pnbedr-''all  that  came 
into  his  heart  to  make  in  the  house  ^  the 


Lord  and  in-his^  own  house.**  But  it  is  by 
no  means  oertain  that  our  author  intended 
Uie  word  to  be  thus  restricted ;  it  is  quite 
l^oesible,  e.g.,  that  some  of  the  buildings  men^ 
tioned  below  (vers.  15—19)  are  to  be  included. 
But  another  question  of  much  greater  import- 
ance presents  itself  here.  In  the  Divine 
communication  of  vers.  8 — ^9  there  is  constant 
and  unmistakeable  reference  to  the  prayer 
of  dedication  (see  especially  ver.  8) ;  in  fact, 
this  message  is  the  aiwvfr  to  that  prayer.  It 
has  been  held,  consequently,  that  the  answer 
must  have  followed,  if  not  immediately,  yet 
soon  afttt  the  petitions  were  uttered;  if  so^ 
Uie  dedication  must  dearly  have  taken 
place,  not  on  the  completion  of  the  temple 
(chap.  vi.  88),  but  on  the  completion  of  Uie 
palace  <ftc. ;  m  other  words,  the  temple  must 
have  been  finished  fully  thirteen  years  before 
itwas  consecrated  and  occupied.  Bawlioson 
suggests  that  Hbe  deUy  was  perhaps  ooea- 
Bi<med  bv  the  eiroumstaace  that  the  furni- 
ture of  the^  temple  was  not  till  then  ready; 
but  oh.  vi.  88,  Heb.,  seems  to  state  distinctly 
that  all  tiie  vessels  and  appointments  of 
tha  sanctuary  were  finished  at  the  date 
there  given.  Beasons  have  been  given 
elsewheiie  (pee  note  on  oh.  viii.  1)  in  support 
of  the  position  that  the  dedication  cannot 
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possibly  haTe  been  delayed  for  so  long  a 
period,  especially  after  the  stremioas  efforts 
which  had  been  made  to  hurry  on  the  nnder^ 
taking.  Nor  does  the  text,  when  earefolly 
ezaxnmed,  realty  lequhpe  this  Iqrpothesis; 
indeed,  it  suggests  some  reasons  for  tiiinkiDg 
that  a  considerable  period  must  hare  inter- 
Tened  between  the  prayer  and  tiie  response. 
For  ^  tone  ol  this  response  is  wmustalm- 
ably  foreboding,  if  not  minatory.  Vers.  6— 9 
contain  a  stem  warning.  But  there  was 
nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  altit^d^ 
of  Solomon  or  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication  to  call  for  any  such  dennnoiation. 
At  that  time,  as  the  prayer  sorely  proyes, 
Solomon's  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord 
his  Qod.  But  the  response  has  onmis- 
takeably  the  appearance  of  haying  been 
elicited  by  signs  of  defection.  The  wide 
difference,  consequently,  between  the  spiiil 
of  the  prayer  and  the  tone  of  the  answer 
suggests  that  some  time  must  have  elapsed 
between  them,  and  so  far  supports  the  yiew 
that  the  dedication  was  not  delayed  until 
the  palace,  Ac,  was  completed.  And  it  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  the  prayer  ol 
dedication  had  not  been  without  amow- 
ledgment  at  the  time.  The  exoellenfr  glory 
which  filled  and,  took  possession  of  the 
house  was  itself  a  significant  and  suflldent 
reenonae.  No  yoioe  or  yision  eoqld  hay« 
saia  more  plainly,  **  I  haye  heard  thy  prayer,. 

1  haye  haJIowed  this  house."  But  when, 
some  thirteen  years  bder— about  the  yery 
tisie,  that  iii,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  poq>eri^,  and  when,  owing  to  the  com- 
pletKm  of  his  undertakin^ra,  we  mi^t  fear 
lest  his  heart  should  be  lifted  up  with  pride- 
when  Solomon  and  his  court  began  to  de- 
cline in  piety  and  to  go  after  other  gods,  then 
this  meraful  message  opportunely  refers  him 
to  the  prayer  which  he  was  in  duiger  of  for- 
getting, and  warns  him  of  the  consequences 
of  the  apoeta^  to  which  he  was  tending.] 

Yer.  8.— That  the  UM  appeared  ta 
lolomon  the  seooiid  time  [see  on  ch.  yL  11, 
and  ef.  zi  9;  Solomon  had  reoeiyed  a^ 
menage  during  the  building  of  the  temple],. 
as  ha  had  appeared  unto  him  at  QlheoB^ 
{jLe.,  in  tkdretm  (ch.  iii  6)]. 

Yer.  8.— Ind  the  Lord  satd  «ito^  hlak 
[This  message  is  giyen  at  greater  length  in 

2  Ohron.  yii.  12—22.  Yens.  18,  14,  e.g,^, 
contain  a  reference  to  tiiat  part  of  the  prayeai 
which  related  to  drought  and  rain] ,  I  haye 
heard  thj  vsmt^  and  thy  suppUoatUnk 
[These  two  words  are  foundsimilarly  united 
in  Solomon's  prayer,  yers.  88,  45,  64],  tha& 
thoa  hast  made*  tHeb.  mpplioaUd]  dsAmos 
me;  I  haye  haUowed  this  house  whidi 
thou  haai  built  {>e,  by  the  manifestation 
described  ch.  yiii  11.  Of.  Exod.  zzix.  48: 
«*  the  tabemade  shall  be  eanetifkd'*  (same 


word)  "by  my  gkny."  In  2  Ghron.  we  read, 
**  I  haye  chosen  this  place  to  myself  for  a 
house  of  sacrifice,"  where,  howeyer^  it  is 
worth  eonsidertng  whether  instead  of  tiie 
somewhat  singular  rO}  n^  the  original  text 
may  net  haye  been  73T  n^3,  as  in  eh.  yiii. 
18]  to  put  my  name  ther*  [ch.  yiii.  29; 
of.  yers.  16,  17, 18, 19 ;  also  Deut.  xii.  11 ; 
Lake  xl  12]  fbr  eyer  [ch.  yiii  18.  As 
Solcnnon  offered  it,  so  God  accepted  it,  in 
perpetuity.  That  Hbe  house  was  subse- 
quently ««lefl  desolate"  and  destr^ed  (2 
Kings  xxyi  9)  was  because  of  the  national 
apostasy  (yers.  8,  9)] ,  and  mlB»  egraa  and 
m^M^  heart  shall  he  there  perpetoally.  [In 
ch.  yiii  29  Solomon  asked  that  God's  **eye» 
may  be  open  .  .  .  towards  the  house.*^  The 

but  eyes  and  heart  shall  be  there  (Ephesl 
iii.  20 ;  see  Homiletios  on  oh.  iii  5) ;— the 
eye  to  watch,  the  heart  to  cherish  it] 

Yer.  4»— And  [Heb.  And  thou,  emphatic] 
If  thoa  wUt  walk  before  ma  as  Dayld  thy 
tathMT  walked,  la  IntegxIAy  of  heart  hefora 
me  and  la  mrtglitiiias  [oi  eh.  iii.  6, 14;  xL 
84.  Dayid  waa  not  pttfeot,  as  our  author 
tells  us  elsewhere  (oh.  xy.  5;  of.  eh.  i  6 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiy.  10).  His  integrity  oonsisted 
in  his  unyaiying  byalty  to  the  true  God. 
Kyen  when  oyeroome  by  that  fierce  tempta- 
tion (2  Sank  iL)  he  oeyer  faltered  in  hia 
alle^^Bce  to  the  trath»  There  was  na 
coquetting  withiddatrous  practices ;.  oi  Psa^ 
xyui  20^-24]  ,.ta  (to  aMoartflag  ta  aU  that 
I  haye  commaaded  thee,  and  wUt  keep 
my  statvtea  and  my  tnOgoutDXM  [the  echo 
of  Dayid's  last  words,  di.  ii  8, 4.  It  is  prob- 
able, howeyer,  that  tiie  historian  has  only 
peseryed  the  substance  of  the  message.  It 
la  doubtful  whether  Solomon  himself  would 
remember  the  exact  words] : 

Yer.  6.r-Tkea  I  wm  e^jtahllan  [same 
word  as  in  ch.  ii.  4,  where  see  note.  Surely 
he  would  remember  this  word  as  it  would 
recall  his  father's  chaige  to  his  mind]  the 
throne  of  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  fbr 
•yer  [this  is  the  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
ch.  yiii.  26]  as  I  promlaed  ta  Dayld  thy 
flrther,  mt^rlng.  There  shall  not  fUl  thee 
a  man  upon  the  throne  of  IsraeL  [2  Sam. 
Tii  12, 16;,  1  Kings  ii  4 ;  vi  12;  Psa.  cxxzii. 
12.  But  tibe  primary  reference  is  to  ch.  yiii. 
25 ;  see  Introduction,  seet.  IH.] 

Yec  6.— But  If  ye  shall  at  all  [rather 
aUogeiher,  or  assuredly]  turn  firom  foUowlnff 
ma  \Tbe,  A.  Y.  entirely  misrepresents  the 
force  ol  ibe  Hebraiam,  1/  to  turn,  ye  shall 
turn,  which  must  mean  complete,  notpartial, 
apostasy.  Cf.  2  Chron.  yii.  19,  and  2  Sam. 
yii  14,  16],  ye  or  your  ehlldren  [as  the 
promises  of  God  are  to  us  and  our  children 
(Acts  ii  89),  so  are  His  threatenings],  and 
Win  Bot  hasp  my  oommandnnnta  and  my 
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■tatatet  wbldbl  [LXX.  Ma»v<rqc ;  Quifacit 
per  eUvuMt  <fco.]  liave  Mt  before  you,  hat 
go  and  sanre  other  gods  and  worship 
them  [Exod.  zx.  6 ;  Deat.  v.  9 ;  xiii  2] : 

Yer.  7.— Then  will  I  cat  off  Israel  oat  of 
the  land  which  I  haTO  given  them  [Gf. 
Deat.  iy.  26,  27 ;  and  for  the  fulfilment  see 
2  Kings  xxY.  11, 21 ;]  and  this  hoosewhlidi 
I  hare  hallowed  for  my  name  [Jer.  vu,  14] 
will  I  cast  oat  of  my  sight  [same  expres* 
sion,  2  Kings  xxiy.  20] ;  and  Isratf  shall  bea 
proyerb  and  a  byword  among  an  people 
[the  exact  words  of  Deat.  xxviii.  87.  Similar 
words  in  Isa.  xiv.  4 ;  Micah  yi  16.  Maoh 
the  same  panishment  is  denonnoed  in  Leyit. 
zxyi.  14—38,  and  Deat.  iy.  45,  68] : 

Yer.  8.— Ind  at  this  hoase,  which  is  high 
[Heb.  And  thU  haute  $haU  be  high^  H^H.^ 

f\'^^.  Oar  translators  were  probably  in- 
flaienced  by  2  Gbron.  ylL  21,  the  text  of 

which  is  }^yP  9^0  *^^  which  woald  seem 
to  be  an  emendation,  designed  to  clear  np 
the  difficnlty  rather  than  an  accidental  yan- 
ation  of  the  text  Bat  here  the  literal 
rendering  is  probably  the  traer,  the  meaning 
being  **  this  noase  shall  be  oonspicaoas,  as 
an  example  ** — so  the  Ynlg.  domue  haee  erit 
in  exemplum.  The  LXX.  accords  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  6  oZcoc  o^ro^  laru  6  v^X^Ct 
bat  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  read,  "this 
honse  shall  be  destroyed.*'  Eeil  sees  in  the 
words  an  allasion  implieite  to  Dent.  xzyL  19, 
and  xxyiii.  1,  where  God  promises  to  make 

J»r(ul  ]^^7]^,  and  says  "the  blessing  will  be 
tamed  into  a  carse.'*  The  temple  shoold 
indeed  be  "high,"  should  be  what  Israel 
woald  haye  been,  bat  it  shall  be  as  a 
warning,  <fec. ;  bat  this  connexion  is  some- 
what far-fetclied  and  artifidaL  Thenins 
would  read  for  f^^^^,  0^5?  "ndns,"  after 


Micah  iii.  12 ;  Jer.  xxyi.  18 ;  Psa.  Ixxix.  1 ; 
bat  it  is  hardly  right  to  resort  to  oonjeotares, 
ansupported  by  a  single  yersion  or  MS.,  so 
long  as  any  safficient  meaning  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  words  as  they  stand,  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  **  high  '*  may  sorely 
signify  "  conspicaoas.**  Of.  Matt.  xi.  28] , 
eyery  one  that  passeth  b7  It  shall  be 

astonished.     [  DP^  primarily  means  to  be 

dumb  with  astonishment,  Gesen.,  Thes.  iiL 

p.  1485]  and  shall  hiss  \py^,  like  "hiss," 

is  an  onomatopoetic  word.  It  does  not 
denote  the  hissm^  of  terror  (Bahr)  but  of 
derision ;  of.  Jer.  xix.  8 ;  xlix.  17 ;  Job  xxyii. 
28 ;  Lam.  ii.  15, 16.  Bawlinson  aptly  remarks, 
as  bearing  on  the  aathorship  of  uie  Kings, 
that  this  is  a  fitmiliar  word  in  Jeremiah  (see 
ch.  xyiii.  16;  xxy.  9;  xxix.  18;  1.  18;  li 
87,  in  addition  to  the  passages  cited  aboye), 
and  that  the  other  prophets  rarely  ase  it. 
The  fact  that  mach  of  this  charge  is  in 
Jeremiah's  style,  confirms  the  yiew  taken 
aboye  (note  on  yer.  4),  that  the  iptUrima 
fferba  of  the  dream  are  not  presenred  to  ns. 
The  anthor  indeed  coald  hardly  do  more 
than  presenre  its  leading  ideas,  which  he 
woald  natnrally  present  in  his  own  dress] ; 
and  they  shaU  say,  Why  hath  the  Lord 
done  thns  onto  this  land  and  to  this  honseT 
[Similar  words  Dent  xxix.  24,  25 ;  Jer. 
xxii.8.} 

Yer.  9.— Ind  they  ihall  answer.  Because 
they  forsook  the  Irfurd  their  Ood  who 
bronght  fiorth  their  tathers  oat  of  the  land 
of  Bgypt  [Based  on  Deat.  xxix.  25.  Solomon 
in  his  prayer  referred  repeatedly  to  this 
great  ddiyerance,  yers.  16,  21, 51,  58] ,  and 
have  taken  hold  npon  other  gods  and  have 
worshipped  them  and  seryed  them ;  there- 
fore hath  the  iMd  bronght  npon  them  all 
thlseyll. 


HOMILBTICa 

Vers.  1^9. — The  Second  Appearance  to  Solomon,  **  Behold  the  goodness  and 
seyerity  of  God  *'  (Bom.  zL  22).    To  Solomon  goodness,  to  Israel  severity. 

I.  The  OOODNB88  OF  God  is  manifested — 

1.  In  revealing  Himself  to  Solomon,  The  greatest  laTOiir  Ood  can  show  us  is 
to  show  us  Himself;  the  greatest  gift  is  to  give  us  Himself. 

**  Giye  what  Thon  wilt,  without  Thee  I  am  poor. 
And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt  away.*' 

**I  will  love  him  and  will  mamfeet  myself  unto  him^  (John  xiv.  21).  **  I  will 
come  in  to  him  and  sup  with  him  "  (Bev.  iiL  20).  **  We  will  make  our  abode  with 
him  *'  (John  xiv.  28).  There  are  no  rioher  promises  than  these.  Well  may  we 
exclaim,  **  0  alHtudo  I "  (Bom.  zi.  88.)  **  0  why  should  heayenly  God  to  men 
have  such  regard  I  *' 

Yes,  the  riches,  honour,  glory,  fto.,  given  to  Solomon  were  of  smaU  account 
compared  wiUi  the  good  thoughts  and  high  aspirations  bestowed  upon  him.  Biches 
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ore  snch  third-rate  blessings  that  God  bestows  them  indiscriminately  on  the  evil 
and  the  good.  Bat  noble  resolves  and  high  purposes — **  courtliness  and  the  desire 
of  (true)  fame,  and  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man  " — these  He  reserves 
for  His  children.  Solomon's  riches  and  glory  proved  his  ruin ;  the  revelations  he 
received  were  the  true  source  of  his  greatness. 

2.  In  warning  Solomon.  The  very  kindest  thing  a  friend  can  do  for  us  is  to 
admonish  us  when  we  are  going  wrong.  ''  Thou  mayest  be  sure  that  he  that  will 
in  private  tell  thee  of  thv  fiftults  is  thy  friend,  for  he  adventureth  tiby  dislike  and 
doth  hazard  thy  hatred  '  (Sir  W.  Baleigh).  God  showed  this  proof  of  love  to 
Solomon.  In  tiiie  night  watches,  in  the  darkness  and  silence,  away  from  the 
glamour  and  flattery  of  the  court,  the  Divine  voice  was  heard  in  his  secret  soul. 
And  iheplainnesM  of  the  warning  was  a  part  of  its  mercifulness.  The  trumpet  gave 
no  uncertain  sound  (vers.  6 — 8).  Gk)d  set  before  him  that  day  *'life  and  good, 
death  and  evil  **  (Deut.  xxx.  15).  By  one  to  whom  such  wisdom  had  been  vouch- 
safed, warnings  should  have  been  unneeded.  But  they  were  needed — and  they 
were  mercifully  granted.  The  good  Shepherd  goes  '*  o*er  moor  and  fell«  o*er  crag 
and  torrent  '*  to  bring  back  the  straying  sheep. 

n.  The  8EVBBITT  OF  GoD  is  exhibit^ — 

1.  In  the punUhmeni  denotmeed  againet  lemel.  "  Cut  off;  **  ''  cast  out  of  my 
sight ;  '*  '*  a  proverb  and  a  byword ;  **  "  shall  be  astonished  and  shall  hiss  ''—these 
are  its  terms.  But  observe :  (1)  None  of  these  things  needed  to  have  beMlen  them. 
God  had  no  pleasure  in  the  death  or  dispersion  of  His  elect  people.  It  was  their 
own  fiftult  if  they  were  cut  off.  (2)  These  things  were  denounced  in  kindness  to  stay 
them  in  their  sin  and  so  to  prevent  their  dispersion.  These  were  the  eanctione  of 
that  dispensation.  **  The  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but,"  &c.  (1  Tim.  i.  9). 
(8)  There  was  no  disproportion  or  undue  rigour  in  these  penalties.  What  seems  to 
us  severity  is  really  exact  justice,  or  rather  mercy,  to  the  world.  As  Israel  had  been 
favoured  above  all  peoples,  so,  in  strict  equity,  should  it  be  punished  above  all. 
'*  The  glory,  and  the  adoption,  and  the  covenants,*'  &c.  (Bom.  ix.  4),  could  not 
appertain  to  them  without  bringing  with  them  "  many  stripes  "  for  the  disobedient. 
Tnoee  exalted  to  heaven  shall  be  brought  down  to  heU  (Matt.  xi.  28).  It  was 
necessary  for  our  admonition  that  the  chosen  people  should  not  afford  the  world 
the  spectacle  of  a  nation  sinning  unpunished  (1  Cor.  x.  11). 

2.  In  the  pwiUhment  inflicted.  For  how  Uterally  have  these  words  been 
fulfilled  I  'What  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  God  the  history  of  Israel  supphes  i 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  no  vatioinium  em  eventu,  "This  day  is  this  scripture 
fulfilled  in  your  ears "  (Luke  iv.  21).  •*  A  proverb  and  a  byword " — eighteen 
eenturies  at  least  testify  to  the  truth  of  these  words.  "  Cast  out  of  my  sight ; "  let 
the  horrors  of  the  sie^e  of  Jerusalem  (see  Jos.,  B.  J.  v.  ch.  x.— xiii.,  vi.  passim. 
^  Never,"  he  says,  **  did  any  other  city  suffer  such  miseries")  explain  to  us  these 
words.  And  there  is  not  a  country  of  Europe,  there  is  hardly  a  city,  in  which  the 
history  of  the  Jew  is  not  traced  in  blood,  written  within  and  without  in  '*  mourning 
and  lamentation  and  woe."  Claudius  expelled  them  from  Home  (Acts  xviii.  2) ;  our 
Edwurd  L  drove  them  out  of  Guienne  and  England.  "  Ivanhoe  "  gives  some  idea  of 
their  treatment  in  this  country;  but  a  romance  could  not  record  a  tithe  of  the  horrors 
of  which  Clifford's  Tower  in  York  or  the  Jews'  house  in  Lincoln  could  teU.  And 
yet  it  is  allowed  that  they  have  always  been  treated  more  tenderly  in  England  than 
in  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  even  here,  and  down  to  the  present  day,  the  word 
*'  Jew  "  is  too  often  a  name  of  hate.  In  Servia,  in  Moldavia  and  WaUachia,  the;^ 
are  still  the  objects  of  fierce  persecution  and  not  always  unmerited  obloc^uy.  Even 
the  '*  Anti-Semitic  League,"  now  (1880)  being  organized  in  Germany,  is  a  part  of 
the  "  severity  "  of  God,  a  proof  of  the  **  sure  word  of  prophecy."  In  Jerusalem, 
again,  the  metropolis  of  their  race,  they  are  accounted  the  filth  and  offscouring 
of  all  things.  At  the  Greek  Easter  the  refrain  is  often  heard  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  "  O  Jews,  0  Jews,  your  feast  is  a  feast  of  apes."  What  a  com- 
mentary, too,  is  the  Jews'  ••  place  of  wailmg  "  on  this  scripture  I  The  "  holy  and 
beautiful  house  "  a  desolation,  the  temple  precincts  trodden  under-foot  of  the 
Gentiles!  Conqueror  after  conqueror, pil^kn  after  pilgrim, has  asked  the  question. 
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'* Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus?'*  ke^,  whfle  the  "ever-extending  miles  of 
gravestones  and  the  ever-lengthening  pavement  of  tomhs  and  sepolohres  **  answer^ 
*'  Beoanse  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord  their  God,"  Ac  (ver.  i^ ;  Jer.  xzii  8,  9). 

•'  Trihes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weaiy  br^ist, 
When  will  ye  fly  away  and  be  at  rest  t 
The  wild  dove- hath  its  nest,  the  fox  its  eave, 
Mankind  their  eonatiy— Israrf  bnt  the  gnve." 

Application.  Bom.  ii.  21.  In  the  histosy  of  the  laiaelitish  nation  we  may  see 
the  principle  of  God*s  dealing  with  individual  sonk  $see  Keble*s  Oeeasional  Papers, 
&0.,  p^  485  sqq.)  Bat  we  may  alsarifld  ia  iia  warning  £di  the  Ghiistian  Chnrch 
(Bev.  iL  5). 

HOMILIES  BY  YABI0U8  AUTHOES; 

Vers.  1—9."  7^  Bmewed  CovencmL  This  Divine  manilastation  was  probably 
similar  in  form  to  that  with  which  Solomon  was  &vonred  at  the  beginning  of  ma 
reign,  of  which  it  is  said,  "  In  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeased  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by 
night  ^  (oh.  iii.  60).  We  have  no  means  of  judging  as  to  tiie  precise  time  of  this 
occurrence ;  bnt  the  dose  oonnection  of  thought  between  what  God  here  says  to 
Solomon  and  the  psayer  at  ttie  dedicati<m  (seen  most  deaaiy  in  2  Chron.  viL  14, 15) 
leads  us  to  suj^se  tibiat  it  took  place  immediatdy  alter  that  event.    It  illustrates : 

I.  The  nnxLiTT  of  God  aitd  thb  blbbsbd  bbsults  that  ja^tend  it.  God's 
faithfalness  is  seen  (1)  m  the  an»werim§  of  ike  pra^w^-^^^  I  have  heard  thy  prayer," 
Ac.  The  vision  was  itsdf  an  instant  and  very  gracioas  Divine  response.  All  true 
prayer  is  heax>d.  No  {rare  bseatii  of  supplication,  the  incense  of  the  heart,  ever 
ascends  to  Heaven- in  vain.  God  does  not  disappoint  the  hopeii  and  longings  He 
has  Himself  awakenedl  As  tibe  vapours  thai  rue  fi»m  land  and  sea  sooner  or 
later  return  again,  distilling  in  the  sQent  dew;  descendiDg  m  fruitful  showers 
upon  the  eartti — not  one  fluid  partide  is  lost— so  every  cry  of  filial  fiaith  that 
floes  up  to  the  great  Father  of  al  comes  back  in  dne  time  in  some  form  of  heavenly 
benedictioQ.  And  more,  the  answer  is  often  fur  laraer  and  risher  than  our  eipecta- 
tions.  He  "  doeth  exceeding  id>undantly,"  Ac.  (Ej^  iii.  20).  Solomon  had  prayed 
'*  That  inline  eyes  may  be  open  towards  tiiis  hoosa.'*  God  answers,  "  Mine  eyes 
and  mine  hem*  mHcUI  be  there  fefpeluaUyJ*  The  very  heart  of  God  dwells  where 
His  suppliant  people  are.  This  anthsopopatldc  mode  of  speech  is  a  gracious  Divine 
accommodation  to  our  human  wants  and  weaknesses.  God  condescends  to  us.  that 
we  may  the  better  rise  to  Him.  It  is  the  necessarily  imperfect  yet  most  welcome> 
expression  of  a  sublime  reality  that  we  oould  not  c^erwise-  know*  God  has  a 
tender  *'  heart  **  towards  us  as  well  as  an  obsenwnt  ^'  eye."  And  wherever  we 
seek  Him  with  ail  our  hearts  there  His  heart  responds  to  iiia  throbbing  of  ours — 
a  sympathetic  personal  Presence,  meeting  our  approadir  pitying  our  necessities,, 
givmff  love  for  love.    Note,  too,  the  constancy  of  this  graoe — *'  for  ever,*'  *'  per- 

gitnally."  **The  gifts  and;  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.*'  Wherever 
e  records  His  name  there  He  *'  dwells.*'  "Wlieni  Eb  blesses,  when  He  gives  or 
forgives,  it  is  '^fbr  ever.'*  If  the  grace  is  cancelled,  if  ti^e  bdnediotion  is  with- 
drawn, tiie  fault  is  ours,  not  His;  ^  Though  wo  beliefW  not,  yet  He  abideth  fisiith- 
fid ;  He  cannot  denyr  Himself"  (2  Tim.,  iiw  18).  (^  In  the  repetition  of  the 
pronUee,  '*lt  thou  wilt  walk  before  me/'  Ac.  (vers.  4,  6).  The  promise  is  reite- 
rated as-  a  sacred  and  inviolable  engagement  which  God  on  His  part  wiU  never 
break.  "  The  sure  mercies  of  David.*'  Ail  Divine  promises  are  sure.  We  have 
but  to  place  ourselves  in  tiie  line  of  their  fulfilment  and  all  is  well  with  us.  They 
are  steadfast  as  the^  ordimuioes  of  heaven  and  earth.  Natural  laws  are  God's  pro- 
mises in  the  material  realnu  Obedience  to  them  is  the  sure  path  to  physical 
weU-being.  Are  His  counsels  in- the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere  likely  to  be  less 
steadfiwt  and  reliable  7  Heaven  and  earth,  shall  pass  away,  but  the  promises  of 
His  grace  can  never  fiol.  "  They  stand  fast  fiur  ec?er  and  ever,  and  are  done  in 
truth  and  uprightness"  (•Fsa.  oxL  8);^ 
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n.  ThB  INFmEUTT  OF  MAN  AND    THS    FATAL    OON8EQ17BNOB8    THAT    FOLLOW  IT. 

**  Bat  if  ye  shall  at  all  turn  from  following  me/'  Ac.  Here  is  a  solemn  note  of 
warning,  the  presage  of  that  guilty  apostasy  by  which  the  Jewish  people  became 
in  after  years  the  most  signal  example  to  men  and  nations  of  the  waywardness  of 
human  nature  and  the  rekibutive  justice  of  God.  We  are  reminded  that  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  has  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side  to  it  As  the  doud  that  ^ided 
the  march  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  was  light  to  them,  but  a  source  of  blmding 
confusion  and  miserable  ditoomfiture  to  their  adversaries,  so  this  and  every  other 
attribute  of  God  bears  a  different  aspect  towards  us  according  to  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  it,  the  side  on  which  we  place  ourselves  Be  true  to  Him,  and 
every  perfection  of  His  being  is  a  joy  to  you,  a  guide,  a  glory,  a  defence ;  forsake 
Him,  and  they  become  at  once  ministers  of  vengeance.  Even  His  love,  in  its 
infinite  rectitude  and  purity,  dooms  you  to  the  penalty  from  which  there  can  be  no 
escape.  Whether  in  the  {physical  or  the  spiritual  realms,  one  feature  of  the  very 
beneficence  of  God's  laws  is  that  they  must  avenge  themselves.  Learn  here  (1) 
that  aU  huma/n  lo$9  and  tniaery  $prmg  from  forMokinq  God,  **  If  ye  shall  at  all 
turn  from  following  me,  ye  or  your  ohildren,'*  then  shall  all  these  woes  come  upon 
you.  All  sin  is  a  departure  from  the  living  God.  "  My  people  have  conmiitted 
two  evils,  they  have  u>r8aken  me,"  &o.  (Jer.  ii.  18).  Adam  cast  off  his  allegiance 
to  God  when  He  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter.  Idolatry  in  its  deepest  root 
has  this  meaning  (see  Bom.  i.  21 — ^28).  Every  sinful  life  is  a  more  or  lets  in- 
tentional and  d^berate  renunciation  of  God,  and  its  natural  results  are  shame, 
and  degradation,  and  death.  The  course  of  the  prodigal  in  Christ's  parable  is  a 
picture  of  the  hopeless  destitution  of  every  soul  that  forsakes  itfi  home  in  God. 
**  They  that  are  far  from  thee  shall  perish  "  (Psa.  Ixxiii.  27).  (2^  That  according 
to  the  height  of  privilege  $o  ie  the  depth  of  the  condemnation  when  that  privilege 
is  abused.  The  very  height  of  the  **  hallowed  house  "  shall  make  the  ruin  the 
more  conspicuous  and  the  more  terrible.  There  is  no  heavier  judgment  that  God 
pronounces  upon  men  than  when  He  savs,  *'  I  will  curse  thy  blessings."  The  best 
things  are  capable  of  the  worst  abuse.  And  when  the  highest  sanctities  of  life  are 
violi^ed  they  become  the  worst  grounds  of  reproach  and  sources  of  bitterness. 
The  greater  the  elevation,  the  deeper  and  more  dreadful  the  fall.  "  Thou  Caper- 
naum, which  art  exalted  to  heaven,"  &c.  (Luke  x.  15).  (8)  That  one  inevitable 
venaUu  of  trangreeeion  ie  contempt  and  $com.  '*  Israel  shall  be  a  proverb  and  a 
oyword  among  all  people."  '*  He  that  passeth  by  shall  be  astonished  and  shall 
hiss."  **  When  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour  it  is  henceforth  good  for  nothing  but  to 
be  cast  out  and  trodden  under-foot  of  men  "  (Matt.  v.  18).  The  wicked  may  be  in 
honour  now,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  they  **  shall  awake  to  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt." — ^W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CH^LPTEBDC  10-28. 


S0L0M0M*S  BUILDnieS  AMD  UHDIBXAXDIOS. 

~So  far  tiie  historian  has  spoken  exdn- 
sively  of  the  two  greatest  woiks  of  Solomon's 
reign,  the  Temple  and  the  Palace,  and  prin- 
cipal^  of  the  former.  Even  the  message 
just  related  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  re- 
sponse to  the  prayer  offered  when  the  temple 
was  consecrated.  Bat  he  now  proceeds  to 
mention  other  proofs  of  Solomon's  great- 
ness, and  of  the  prosperity  of  his  reign- 
doubtless  because  the  glory  of  Israel  then 
reached  its  elimaz,  and  the  author  would  be 
tempted  to  ling^  over  these  details  because 


of  the  dark  contrast  which  his  own  time 
supplied — and  this  leads  him  to  speak  of  the 
means  by  which  all  these  enterprises  were 
accomplished.  The  partionlars  here  given 
are  but  fragmentaiy,  and  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  a  somewhat  Irregular  manner.  It 
would  seem  as  if  both  this  account  and  that 
of  the  chronicler  had  been  compiled  from 
much  more  copious  histories,  each  writer 
having  dted  those  particulars  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  most  interesting  and 
important.  But  the  design  of  the  historian 
in  either  case  is  evident,  viz.,  (1)  to  recount 
the  principal  undertakings  of  this  illustrious 
king,  and  (2)  to  indicate  the  resources  which 
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enabled  him  to  aooomplish  soch  ambitiotui 
and  extensive  designs.    These  latter  were 

(1)  the  alliance  with  Hiram,  which  secmred 
him  the  necessary  materials  (vers.  11—14) ; 

(2)  the  forced  labonr  of  the  subject  races 
(vers.  20—28) ;  and  (8)  the  v^ages  of  his 
fleei(yerfl.  26— 28). 

Yer.  10.— And  it  came  to  i»ass.at  the  end 
of  twenty  yean  [seven  of  which  were  occa- 
pied  on  the  temple  and  thirteen  on  the 
palace  (ch.  vii.  lji],irli«n  [or,  during  which, 
LXX.  iy  olc  &Kocoftr^ffB,  This  may  well  be 
the  meaning  of  HJ^  K^,  though  n^,  qui, 
nndonbtedly  sometimes  has  the  sense  of 
quuTn]  Solomon  bad  tnillt  the  two  hoosea, 
the  honie  of  the  Lord  and  the  king's  house. 
[Observe  how  all  the  palaces  are  regarded 
as  one  honse.    Note  on  ch.  vii.  1.] 

Yer.  11.— (Now  Htram  the  king  of  Tyre 
[Here  we  have  a  parenthesis  referring  ns 
back  to  ch.v.  8—10]  bad  ftimished  Solomon 
with  oedar  trees  and  wltb  fir  trees  and 
with  g<dd  [The  gold  is  here  mentioned  for 
the  first  time.  No  doubt  Hiram's  shipping 
had  brought  it  in  before  the  Jewish  navy 
was  built.  It  was  this  probably  that  led  to 
the  construction  of  a  fleet]  aocordlng  to  all 
bis  deilreX  that  then  [this  is  the  apodoeis 
to  ver.  10]  king  Solomon  gaTt  Hiram 
twenty  cities  [really  they  were  mere  vil- 
lage$.  **It  is  a  genuine  Eastern  trick  to 
dignify  a  small  present  with  a  pompous 
name  '*  (Thomson).  But  *)^{^  is  a  word  of 
very  wide  meaning]  In  tbs  land  of  Oalllaa. 

^74  lit.,  circuit  region   (like  Cicear,  ch. 

vii.  46),  hence  often  found  as  here  with  the 
art.  a  the  region  of  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  ix. 
1 ;  1  Mace  v.  15 ;  Matt.  iv.  16),  so  called 
because  it  was  inhabited  by  Phoenicians  (see 
2  Sam.xxiv.  7,  and  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  760),  origin- 
ally designated  but  a  small  part  of  tiie  con- 
siderable tract  of  countiy  later  known  as  the 
province  of  "  Galilee,*'  viz.,  the  northern 
part  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xz.  7 ; 
2  Kings  XV.  29 ;  Isa.  ix.  1.  Cf.  Jos.,  Ant.  v. 
1.  18).  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  particu- 
lar region  was  surrendered  to  Hiram.  (1) 
It  was  near  his  country  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7) ;  (2) 
the  people  were  Phoenicians,  allied  to  Hiram, 
but  strangers  to  Solomon,  both  in  race  and 
religion ;  (8)  Solomon  oould  not  with  pro- 
priety alienate  any  part  of  Immanuel*s  land, 
or  convey  to  a  foreigner  the  dominion  over 
the  people  of  the  Lord.  Levit.  xxv.  28  for- 
bade the  alienation  of  the  land ;  Dent.  xvii. 
15  the  rule  of  a  stranger. 

Yer.  12.— And  Hiram  came  out  firom  Tyre 
to  see  the  cities  which  Solomon  bad  given 
blm;  and  tbcy  pleased  blm  not  [Heb. 
were  not  right  in  his  eyes.    It  has  been  con- 


jectured that  Hiram  had  hoped  for  the  noble 
i>ay  of  Acco  or  Ptolemais  (Milman,  Baw- 
linson),  but  surely  he  had  seaboard  enough 
already.  It  was  rather  com  lands  he  woidd 
most  need  and  desire.  His  disappointment 
is  amply  acconnted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
country  assigned  him  was  a  hungry  and 
mountainous,  and  therefore  comparatively 
useless,  tract.  **The  region  lay  on  the 
summit  of  a  broad  mountain  ridge  " 
(Porter).] 

Yer.  18.— And  ba  said.  What  dtles  are 
these  which  thou  bast  given  m^  my 
brother  7  [Cf.  chap.  xx.  82.  It  would  seem, 
at  first  sight,  as  if  this  form  of  speech  was 
then,  as  now,  the  usage  of  courts.  But  the 
Fellah^  of  Palestine,  the  **  modem  Canaan- 
ites,*'  still  address  each  other  as  "my 
father"  or  **my  brother."  See  Conder,"Tent- 
work,"  p.  832].  And  be  called  tbem  the 
land  of  Oabnl  [The  meaning  of  this  word  is 
quite  uncertain.    The  LXX.  reads  *'Opcoi', 

which  shows  that  they  must  have  read  7^^} 

instead  of  7133 ;  indeed,  it  is  possible  that 
the  words  have  the  same  meaning  (Gesen.) 
Stanley  (S.  and  P.  p.  864)  thinks  these  cities 
formed  tne  boundai^  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  refers  to  the  use  of  8pia  in  Matt. 
XV.  21;  Luke  vi.  17,  Ac.  According  to 
JosephuB,  XfipciXufv  is  a  Phoenician  word, 
meaning  displeasing;  but  his  etymologies 
are  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  Gesenius 
justly  pronounces  this  a  mere  conjecture 
from  the  context.  Thenins  and  Ewald  re- 
gard the  word  as  compounded  of  3  and  72 
«=  as  nothing;   Keil  connects  it  with  the 

root  73n,  which  would  yield  the  meaning 
pawned  or  pledged,  and  hence  concludes  that 
this  strip  of  territory  was  merely  given  to 
Hiram  as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  a 
loan  (see  below  on  ver.  14) ;  while  Bahr  de- 
rives it  from  733,  an  unused  root,  akin  to 
the  preceding  =  vinxit,  constrinxit,  and 
woula  see  in  it  a  name  bestowed  on  the 
region  because  of  its  confined  geographical 
position.  He  does  not  understand  the  word, 
however,  as  a  term  of  contempt.  "  How,** 
he  asks,  **  could  Hiram  give  me  district  a 
permanent  name  which  contained  a  mockeiy 
of  himself  rather  than  of  the  landf  *'  But 
the  word  was  obviously  an  expression  of 
disparagement,  if  not  disgust,  which,  fall- 
ing from  Hiram's  lips,  was  caught  up  and 
repeated  with  a  view  to  mark  not  so  much 
his  displeasure  as  Solomon's  meanness.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  find  a  meaning  for  the 
word,  for  it  is  to  be  considered  that  a  city 
bearing  this  name  existed  at  that  time  and 
in  this  neighbourhood  (Josh.  xix.  27),  the 
site  of  whi^  in  all  probability,  is  marked  by 
the  modem  K<ibul^  eight  miles  east  of  Accho 
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ffioblnson,  iii  87,  88;  Diet.  Bib.  i.  287 ; 
ThomBon»  «*Land  and  Book,"  i.  281,  511). 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  it  may  have  been 
one  of  the  **  twenty  oities'*  (Ter.  11)  giren 
to  Hiram.  And  if  this  city,  whether  within 
or  without  the  district  of  Galilee,  were  no- 
torious for  its  poyerty  or  meanness,  or  oon- 
spkruous  by  its  bleak  situation,  we  can  at 
once  underetand  why  Hiram  should  transfer 
the  name  to  the  adjoining  region,  even  if 
that  name,  in  itself,  had  no  special  signifi- 
cance] unto  this  day.     [See  on  ch.  Tiii  8.] 

Yer.  14.— And  Hiram  sent  [TlT^l  must  be 
understood  as  pluperfect,  *'  Now  Hiram 
had  taU,**  referring  to  verse  11.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  to  explain  the  gift  of  the 
cities,  yiz.,  that  they  were  in  payment  for 
the  gold  he  had  furnished.  The  tunber  and 
stone  and  labour  had  been  paid  for  in  com 
and  wine  and  oil.  See  on  ch.  ▼.  11]  to  the 
kiniT  ilzBoore  talents  of  gold,  [llus  sum 
is  yaiiously  estimated  at  from  half  a  million 
to  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  our  money. 
(Edl,  in  loe.,  and  Diet.  Bib.  iU.  1784.  It 
equalled  8000  shekels  of  the  sanctuary 
(Exod.  xxxviii.  24—26).  Eeil,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  interprets  Cabul  to  mean  pledged, 
says  somewhat  positively  that  these  120 
talents  were  merely  lent  to  Solomon  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  undertakings, 
and  that  the  twenty  cities  were  Hiram*s  se- 
curity for  its  repayment.  He  further  sees 
in  the  restoration  of  these  cities  (2  Ohron. 
viii.2,  where  see  note)  a  proof  that  Solomon 
must  have  repaid  the  amount  lent  him. 
The  *'  sixscore  talents  "  should  be  compared 
with  the  120  talents  of  ch.  z.  10,  and  the 
666  talents  of  ch.  x.  14.] 

Ver.  15. — And  tills  is  tbo  reason  [or  man- 
ner, account,  l^^.  Keil :  *'  This  i$  the  case 
with  regard  to,*'  Ao,  The  historian  now 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  forced  labour.  The 
liXX.  inserts  this  and  the  next  nine  verses 
after  ch.  x.  22]  of  tbe  lery  [see  on  ch. 
T.  18,  and  xu.  18]  which  Solomoii  raised ; 
for  to  Inilld  [The  punctuation  of  the  A.y. 
is  misleading.  The  Hebrew  has  no  break — 
•*  which  Solomon  raised  for  building,'*  ^.] 
the  house  of  the  Lord  and  his  own  house 
and  muo  [Heb.  invariably,  the  Millo,  as  in 
2  Sam.  V.  9 ;  1  Kings  xi.  27 ;  2  Kings  xii. 
20;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5 ;  LKX.  n  dcpo.  The 
import  of  the  word  is  much  disputed,  but 
Wordsworth  has  but  slight  warrant  for  say* 
ing  that  it  means  fortress.  According  to 
some  it  is  an  archaic  Canaanitish  term, 
'*  adopted  by  the  Israelites  when  the^  took 
the  town  and  incorporated  into  theur  own 
nomenclature"  (Diet.  Bib.  ii.  p.  867).  an 
idea  which  finds  some  support  in  Judges 
ix.  6,  20.  Mr.  Grove  would  further  see  in 
it  a  name  for  Mount  ^ioQ,  «■>/»  bdug  the 


invariable  designation  of  that  part  of  the 
dty  in  the  Maccabees.  But  see  Jos.,  B.  J.  v. 
4. 1 ;  Ant.  xv.  11.  5 ;  and  Porter,  i  pp.  96, 
109.  Lewin  {'*  Siege  of  Jerusalem,*'  p.  256) 
identifies  it  with  the  great  platform  on  whidk 
temple  and  palace  alike  were  built.  But 
the  word  yields  a  definite  meaning  in  the 

Hebrew  ( a  feA^lp,  *' the  filling  in").  Gesenius 

consequently  understands  it  to  mean,  a 
rampart  (agger)  because  this  is  built  up  and 
filled  in  with  stones,  earth,  Ao.  And  the 
name  would  have  a  special  fitness  if  we 
might  suppose  that  it  was  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  which  crossed 
the  Tyropaeon  valley.  This  ravine,  which 
practically  divided  the  city  into  two  parts, 
would  have  been  the  weakest  spot  in  the 
line  of  droumvallation,  unless  it  were  partly 
filled  in — ^it  is  now  completely  choked  up  by 
dibris,  Sbg, — and  protected  by  special  fortifi- 
cations ;  and,  if  this  were  done,  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  it  was  done  (see  on  ch.  xi. 
27),  Hammillo,  **  the  filling  in,'*  would  be  its 
natural  and  appropriate  name.  And  its 
mention,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  connexion 
with  the  wall,  lends  some  support  to  this 
view]  and  the  wall  of  Jemsalem  [We  learn 
from  2  Sam.  v.  9  that  David  had  already 
built  Millo  and  the  walL  Bawlinson  argues 
from  chap.  xL  27  that  these  repairs  had 
been  **  hasty,  and  had  now — fifty  years 
later— fallen  into  decay,'*  and  that  Solomon 
renewed  them.  More  probably  the  words 
indicate  an  enlargement  of  the  Tyropaeon 
rampart,  and  an  extension  of  the  walls. 
See  note  there  and  on  chap.  ilL  1. 
Solomon,  no  doubt,  wished  to  strengthen 
tiie  defences  of  the  capital,  on  which  he  had 
expended  so  much  labour,  and  where  there 
was  so  much  to  tempt  the  rapacity  of  pre- 
datory neighbours]  and  Hamr  [For  the 
defence  of  tiie  kingdom  he  built  a  chain  of 
fortresses  **to  form  a  sort  of  girdle  round 
the  land'*  (Ewald).  The  first  mentioned, 
Hazor,  was  a  place  of  great  importance  in 
earlier  times,  being  the  "  head  of  all  those 
(the  northern)  kingdoms"  (Josh.  xi.  10).  It 
stood  on  an  eminence — as  indeed,  for  the 
sake  of  security,  did  aU  the  cities  of  that 
lawless  age  (i6.,  ver.  18  marg.)— overlooking 
Lake  Merom.  It  was  at  no  great  distauce 
from  the  north  boundary  of  Palestine,  in 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36),  and  being  favoured 
by  position,  it  was  strongly  fortified — ^Hazor 
means  fortress — and  hcuace  Joshua  made  a 
point  of  destroying  it.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  speedily  regained  its  importance,  for 
in  Jndg.  iv.  2, 17  we  find  it  as  the  capital 
of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.  It  was  selected 
by  Solomon  as  the  best  site  for  a  stronghold, 
which  should  protect  his  northern  border, 
and   as   commanding  the  approach  from 
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Sym.  As  it  is  not  oMiiiioiied  in  oh.  zv« 
20,  it  would  appear  to  hare  escaped  in  the 
invasion  of  Benhadad.  Possibly  it  was  too 
strong  for  him]  and  MefUMo  [Josh.  xii.  81 ; 
zvii.  11 ;  Jodg.  v.  19.  This  pisoe  was  chosen 
partly  because  of  itsoentaPalpoeitioa>  it  stood 
on  the  maigin  of  the  plain  ol  Bsdrselon, 
the  battle-field  of  Palestine,  and  the  battles 
fought  there  prore  its  strategical  importance, 
Jndg.  T.  19  (of.  1  Sam.  xxzi.  1) ;  3  Kings 
xxiii.  29 ;  Jnoith  iiL  9, 10— and  partly,  per- 
haps, because  the  hi^^  road  from  Eg^t  to 
DiSnascus  passed  through  it.  It  dominated 
the  passes  of  Ephraim  (see  Jadlth  iy.  7).  It 
has  till  recently  Deen  identified  with  eUL^jjAn 
{p^om  Legio,  Compare  our  Chuter,  Ac.) 
(Robinson,  ii.  116  sqq. ;  Stanly,  6.  and  P., 
p.  847 ;  Porter,  286,287);  but  Oonder  (**  Tent- 
worii, "  p.  67)  gives  good  reasons  for  fixing 
the  site  at  the  **  large  ruins  between  Jezreel 
and  Bethshean,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  MMjedd^a^  <.«.,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
plain]  and  Geier  [This  commanded  the  ap- 
proach from  Egypt,  and  would  protect  the 
southern  frontier  of  Solomon's  kingdom.  See 
Josh.  X.  88;  xii  12;  xxi.  21;  Judges i.  29; 
2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  4.  It  stands  on 
the  great  maritime  plain,  and  is  also  on  the 
coast  road  between  Egypt  and  Jerusalem. 
The  site  was  identified  (in  1874)  by  M. 
Clermont  Ganneau  with  Tell  Jezer.  The 
name  means  **cnt  off,"  ** isolated'*  (Gesen.) 
"  The  origin  of  the  title  is  at  once  <uear,  for 
the  site  is  an  out-lier— to  use  a  geological 
term— of  the  main  line  of  hills,  and  the 
position  commands  one  of  the  important 
passes  to  Jerusalem  **  (Oonder,  p.  6). 

The  mention  of  Qezer  leads  to  a  paren- 
thesis of  considerable  length  (vers.  16-— 19). 
The  question  of  the  levy  is  put  aside  for  the 
time,  whilst  the  historian  explains  how  it 
was  that  the  king  came  to  build  Oeier.  He 
then  proceeds  to  mention  the  other  towns 
built  during  the  same  reign. 

Ter.  16.— For  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  had 
gone  up  and  taken  Geier  and  burnt  it  with 
lire  [The  total  destruction  of  the  place  and 
its  inhabitants  by  fire  and  sword  looks  more 
like  an  act  of  vengeance  for  some  grave 
offence  than  like  ordinary  warfare],  and 
slain  the  Oanaasltet  that  dwelt  in  the  dty 

[Though  Gezer  was  allotted  to  Ephraim 
Josh.  xvi.  8)  and  designated  as  a  Levitical 
city  (id.,  xxi.  21),  the  Canaanite  inhabitants 
had  never  been  dispossessed  (Josh.  xvi.  10 ; 
LXX.  **Canaanites  and  Perizzites ;"  cf.  Judg. 
i.  29),  and  thoy  would  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
a  sort  of  independence] ,  and  glTtn  it  for  a 

present  [D^O^,  datoHo,  dowry.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  East  for  the  husband  to  pur- 
chase his  wife  by  a  present  (Gen.  xxix.  18; 


2  Sam.  iii  14,  Ac.) ;  but  in  royal  marriages 
a  dowry  was  often  ^ven.  ''Sargon  gave 
Cilida  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter.  .  .  . 
Antiochus  Soter  gave  his  claims  on  Mace- 
donia as  a  dowry  to  his  step-daughter  Phila, 
when  she  married  AntigonusGonatas.  Coele- 
Syria  and  Palestine  were  promised  as  a  dowry 
to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  when  he  manied 
Cleopatra,  sister  of  Antiochus  the  Great,*' 
dto.  (Bawlinson).  Geser  being  a  wedding 
present,  its  conquest  must  have  taken  plaoe 
jrears  before  the  date  to  which  the  history 
IS  now  brought  down]  nnto  his  daughter, 
S<domoii*s  WifiB. 

Yer.  17. — And  Solomon  Irallt  Oeier  [In 
the  case  of  Gezer  it  was  an  actual  rebuild- 
ing. But  as  applied  to  Beth-horon,  Ac, 
**  built "  probably  means  enlarged,  etrength- 
ened']  and  Beth-honm  the  nether  [mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Gezer,  Josh.  xvi.  8  (cf.  x. 
10).  It  is  deserving  of  mention  that  the 
two  cities  of  Beth-horon  still  survive  in  the 
modem  villages  of  Beitur  eUtahta  and 
el'fokt**  names  which  are  "  clearly  corrup- 
tions of  Beth-horon  **the  Nether*'  and  *'the 
Upper**  (Stanly,  S.  and  P.,  p.  208).  One 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine,  on  an  eminence, 
the  other  at  the  summit  of  the  pass.  Like 
Meffiddo  and  Gezer,  this  town,  too,  lay  on  a 
high  road,  viz.,  that  'between  Jerusalem  and 
the  sea  coast  The  selection  of  Beth-horon 
for  fortification  by  Solomon  is  also  justified 
by  histoiT— three  decisive  battles  having 
been  fought  here  (see  Josh.  x.  10 ;  1  Itfaoc 
iiL  18—24,  and  Jos.,  BelL  Jud.  ii.  19. 
8.  The  object  of  the  king  in  fortifying 
this  place  was  to  protect  tne  uplands  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim  against  in- 
vasion from  the  Philistine  plain.  It  is  per- 
haps not  unnoteworthy  that,  according  to  our 
author,  it  was  Beth-horon  the  nether  that 
Solomon  "built,**  as  this  would  naturally 
have  suffered  more  than  its  loftier  neighbour 
from  war.  According  to  2  Chron.  viii.  6, 
however,  Solomon  built  Beth-horon  the 
upper  also. 

Yer.  18.— And  Baalath  [probably  the 
place  mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  44,  and  there- 
fore a  town  of  Dan.  By  some  it  has  been 
identified,  but  on  wholly  insufficient  grounds 
— the  mention  of  Tadmor  immediate  after- 
wards being  the  chief— -with  Baalbek.  This 
is  one  of  the  names  which  prove  how 
ancient  and  widespread  was  the  worship  of 
Baal  (Gesen.,  Thesaurus,  225 ;  Diet.  Bib.,  i, 
147, 148)]  and  Tadmor  in  the  wUderaess,  In 
the  land.  [Whether  this  is  (1)  the  famous 
Palmyra,  or  (2)  Tamar,  an  obscure  town  of 
south  Judah,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  disputed.  It  riiould  be  stated  in  the 
first  plaoe  that  the  Cethib  has  non,  but  the 
Keri,  after  2  Chron.  viii.  4,  reads  IDin,  as  do 
aUtheversicmB;  and  seoondly  that  a  Tasiar  is 
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mentioned  EzeV.  zlvii.  19  and  zlyiii.  28  a  place 
which  may  well  he  identical  with  **  Hazazon 
Tamar,  which  is  Engedi  **  (2  Ghron.  zx.  2 ; 
d  Gen.  xiv.  7.  In  fayonr  of  (1)  are  the 
following  considerations :  (1)  the  statement 
of  the  chronicler  &at  Solomon  did  hnild 
Palmyra  (for  of  the  identity  of  *^  Tadmor  ** 
with  Palmyra  there  can  he  no  reasonable 
doubt ;  see  Diet.  Bib.  iii.  1428}.  (2)  The 
inrobability  that  Solomon,  witn  ms  wide 
Tiews  of  commerce,  woold  seize  upon  and 
fortify  the  one  oasis  in  the  great  Syrian 
desert  in  order  to  establish  an  erUrepdt 
there  (see  on  ver.  19).  (8)  The  words  **  in 
the  wilderness,"  which,  of  course,  are 
eminently  trae  of  Palmyra.  Against  it, 
howeyer,  may  be  urged  (1)  that  Tamar  was 
much  more  likely  to  oe  changed  into 
Tadmor  than  Tadmor  into  Tamar.  (2)  That 
this  place  is  distinctly  descrilx^  as  **  m  the 
land,*'  which,  ttrictly,  Palmyra  was  not. 
But  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  chro- 
nicler omits  these  words,  and  that  the  Syriae, 
Arabic,  and  Vulgate  render,  **  in  ^e  land  of 
the  wilderness.**  EeU  says  our  text  is  mani- 
festly corrupt,  and  certainly  the  expression 
is  a  singular  one.  Some  would,  therefore, 
aher  plO  into  DTKn,  or  into  nora  (after 
2  Chron.  yilL  4).  Both  of  the  emendations, 
however,  while  undoubtedly  plausible,  are 
purely  conjectural.  Wordsworth,  who  thinlu 
Palmyra  is  meant,  says  it  is  described  as 
•«  in  the  land  '*  to  indicate  that  Ood  had 
fulfilled  his  promise  to  extend  the  land  of 
Solomon  far  eastward  into  the  wildemeat 
(Psa.  Ixxii  9).  And  a  Jewish  historian,  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  his  country's  decadence, 
might  well  recount  how  this  great  city  had 
once  been  comprised  within  the  boundaries 
of  Israel.  In  favour  of  (2)  are  these  facts :  (1) 
That  it  is  the  reading  of  the  text.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Tadmor  was  Tamar,  and  the  place  clearly 
owed  its  name  to  the  Palm  trees.  But  ^e 
name  is  always  Tadmor  in  tiie  Palmyrene 
inscriptions.  (2)  That  this  place  was  <*  in 
the  wilderness,'*  i.e.,  of  Judah.  (8)  That  it 
was  "in  the  land,"  and  (4)  that  it  was  in 
close  proximi^  to  the  places  just  mentioned. 
The  evidence  is  thus  so  evenly  balanced  that 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  positively  between 
the  two. 

Ver.  19.— And  aU  the  dtiea  of  tton  tliat 
SolomoB  had  [cities  where  the  produce  of 
the  land  was  stored  for  the  use  of  the 
troops  or  household,  or  against  a  season 
of  scarcity  (Gen.  xli.  85;  Exod.  i.  11), 
or  possibly  (Ewald)  th^  were  emporiums 
for  the  development  of  trade.  The  fact 
that  these  store  cities  are  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  with  Tadmor,  is  an 
argument  for  the  identification  of  that 
place  with  Palmyia,  which  Solom<m  ooold 

1   KINGS. 


only  have  built  as  a  means  of  gaining  or 
retaining  control  over  the  caravan  trade 
between  the  Bast  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Of.  2  Chron.  xrii.  12 ;  xxxii  28,  and  Oen. 
xli.  48.  They  would  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  on  the  northern  frontier,  2  Obron. 
viii.  4  (*'in  Hamath") ;  ib.  ch.  xvi.  4  speaks 
of  "  the  store  cities  of  NapthalV^  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Solomon  had  an  ad- 
versary in  Damascus],  and  cities  ftar  his 
(fliarlota,  and  dties  for  his  horsemen  [Of. 
ch.  iv.  26.  These  were  not  so  much  fortresses 
(vers.  16 — 18}  as  places  adapted  to  accommo- 
date his  cavalry,  6n.  For  horsemen  we  should 
perhaps  read  hones.  See  note  on  ch.  v.  6] , 
and  that  which  Solomon  deilred  to  hulld 
[Heb.  and  the  desire  of  Solomon  which  he 
desired ;  cf.  ver.  1.  The  use  of  the  cognate 
verb  refutes  the  idea  that  Solomon's  **  desire  " 
is  another  name  for  pleasure-buildings  or 
pleasaunces,  as  does  also  **  desire  **  in  ver.  11. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  such  buildings 
were  erected,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  referred  to  here]  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
Lebanon  [It  is  highly  probable  that  plea- 
sure-houses were  built  in  Lebanon  (Cant. 
TiL  4,  passim),  tat  which  Solomon  may  well 
have  had  a  strong  affection,  and  pleasure- 
gardens  in  Jerusalem  (Ecdes.  ii.  4 — 7).  See 
Stanley,pp.  197-199);  and  we  may  reasonably 
imagine  (with  Ewald)  that  in  these  latter 
he  sought  to  grow  specimens  of  the  plants, 
ACt  about  which  he  **  spoke '  (ch.  iv.  88 ; 
cf .  Ecoles.  ii.  6).  **  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
in  the  ground  hard  by  the  *  fountains  of 
Solomon*  near  Bethlehem,  which  exhibit 
manifest  traces  of  an  ancient  garden,  and 
where  the  intimations  of  Josephns  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  Solomon  had  a  rural  re- 
treat, are  still  to  be  found  a  number  of  plants 
self-sown  from  age  to  age,  which  do  not 
exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  Holy  Land  " 
(Kitto,  *•  Bib.  Ulus."  vol.iv.  p.  101).  Some  of 
Solomon's  journeys  to  these  favourite  re- 
sorts, wo  can  hardly  doubt,  are  referred  to 
in  Cant.  ilL  6—10;  iv.  8  sqq. ;  vL  11] 
and  In  aU  the  land  <^hls  dominion. 

Ver.  20.— And  all  tho  pooplo  that  wore 
Mt  of  tho  Amofltat,  mttltat,  PerlzHtes, 
HlTitei,  and  Jetrasltaa  [Judges  i.  21—86; 
iiL  5;  1  Ohron.  xxii.  2]  which  waro  not 
of  the  Ohlldren  of  IsraeL 

Ver.  21.— Thoir  Ohlldrtn  that  wore  loft 
aftor  them  In  the  land  [this  is  explicative 
of  ver,  20] ,  whom  the  Children  of  tMtwel  also 
[also  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  meaning- 
less] were  not  ahlo  ntterlj  to  destroy, 
upon  those  did  SOlomon  levy  a  trltmte  oi 
bond  lervloo  Tsee  on  ch.  v.  13,  and  cf .  Judges 
i.,  passim,  and  1  Ohron.  xxii.  2]  unto  this 
day. 

Yer.  22.— But  of  the  ddldron  of  iara«l  did 
Stf  omon  mako  no  bondmon  [see  however 
o 
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oh.  y.  18, 18.  This  senioe,  thongh  oompnl- 
80i7,wa8  not  Bervile.  Bondage  wasforbidden, 
Levit.  zxv.  89.  The  levy  were  treated  as 
hired  servants  and  had  wages];  InU  tliaj 
wars  mai  of  wax;  and  hla  farranta  fef.  oh. 
i.  9.  Not  onlT  **  officials  of  the  war  ciepart- 
ment*'  (BShr)  but  officers  of  every  kindl 
and  his  prlnoaa  [these  were  the  h^ids  both 
of  the  military  and  oivil  servioes] ,  and  bis 

eaptalns  [Heb.  1^fi(7^.  LXX.  rptaraTat, 
Ezod.  xiv.  7 ;  zv.4;  2 Sam.  xziii. 8 ;  2  Kings 
ix.  25 ;  X.  25,  ^ko.  These  third  men  were 
really  **  a  noble  rank  of  soldiers  who  fonght 
from  ohariots"  (Gesen.),  each  of  which  wotdd 
seem  to  have  held  three  men,  one  of  whom 
drove,  while  two  fought :  thence  need  of  the 
body-guard  of  kings.  That  Ui^  formed  a 
eorm^  and  were  not  literally  **  captains,*' 
is  clear  from  1  Sam.  z^ii.  8,  (fee.]  and  mien 
or  his  cdiailoto,  and  bis  bonemen. 

Yer.  28.— Tbeao  were  the  diief  of  fbe 
offlcers  tbat  were  over  gpiomon's  work, 
tre  hundred  and  Wj,  wbl6h  bare  rule 
over  the  people  that  wrought  In  the  work 
[see  on  oh.  v.  16] . 

Yer.  24.— But  ri|M,  lit  only,  KeU  rightly 
eonneots  the  word'  with  U$  below.  **  So 
soon  as  .  .  .  then."  Cf.  Qen.  zzvii.  80. 
This  and  ver.  25  are  not  interposed  arbi- 
trarily,  as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  but 
refer  to  ch.  iii.  1 — 4.  The  completion  of 
the  palaces  rendered  it  no  lopger  necessary 
or  proper  that  Solomon's  daughter  should 
dwell  in  a  separate  house.  The  chronicler 
tells  us  that  slie  had  dwelt  in  David's  palace 
on  Mount  Zion,  and  that  Solomon  was  con- 
strained to  remove  her,  because  he  looked 
upon  all  the  precinct  as  now  consecrated 
(2  Chro4.  viil  11)].  Pbaraob'f  daughter 

came  up  [nj;)Vlf«  KeU  henoe  argues  that 
the  palace  stood  on  higher  ground  than 
David's  house.  But  this  conclusion  is 
somewhat  pieearious.  The  approach  to  the 
palace  involved  an  ascent,  but  Zion  was 
certainly  as  high  as  Ophel]  oat  of  the  otty 
of  David  unto  her  bouse  wbl6h  BOlomon 
[Heb.  he]  bad  buUt  tn  her:  than  dlA  ba 
build  muo.  [Thenius  infers  from  theee 
words  that  MiUo  was  a  fort  or  eaatle  for  the 
protection  of  the  harem.  But  there  is  no 
warrant  lor  any  such  conjecture.  In  the 
first  plaoe,  this  wile  would  seem  to  have 
been  lodged  in  her  own  palace  apart  from 
the  other  wives.  2.  We  can  offer  a  better 
explanation  of  the  word  Millo  (see  ver.  15). 
8.  The  word  *'  then"  may  mean  either  (1), 
that  when  her  palace  was  completed,  Solo- 
mon then  had  workmen  who  were  liberated 
and  were  employed  on  Millo  (Eeil),  or  (2), 
that  when  she  vacated  David's  house,  the 
building  of  MlUo  oould  be  proceeded  with. 


Yer.  25.— ind  three  ttmea  la  a  year  [U,, 
no  doubt   at  the  three  feasts,  the  tunes 
of  greatest  solemnity,  and  when  there  was  the 
largest  concourse  of  people.    See  2  Chron. 
viii.  12.    The  design  of  this  verse  may  be 
to  show  that  there  was  no  longer  any  offer- 
ing on  high  places.    It  would  thus  refer  to 
oh.  iii.  2,  as  ver.  24  to  ch.  iii.  1]  did  Solo- 
mon ofliBT  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offer- 
ings upon  the  altar  wblcb  be  built  unto 
the  Lord  [the  chronicler  adds,  **  before  the 
porch"] ,  and  ba  burnt  Inoenae.  [It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  Solomon  sacrificed 
and  burnt  inoenseproprtamoittt.  According  to 
Dean  Stanley  ("Jewish Ch."  ii.  pp.  220, 221), 
«he  solemnly  entered,  not  only  the  temple 
courts  with  sacrifices,  but  penetrated  into 
the  Holy  Plaoe  itself,  where  in  later  years 
none  but  tiie  priests  were  allowed  to  enter, 
and  offered  incense  on  the  altar  of  incense." 
But  this  positive  statement  is  absolutely 
destitute  of  all  basis^  For,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  support  it. 
If  Solomon  ordered,  or  defrayed  the  cost 
of,  the  sacrifices,  Ac,  as  no  doubt  he  did, 
the  historian  would  properly  and  naturally 
describe  him  as  offering  burnt  offerings. 
Qui  faeit  per  alium  faeit  per  ee^  and  priests 
are  expressly  mentioned  as  present  at  these 
sacrifices  (on.  viii.  6 ;  2  Chron.  v.  7 — 14 ; 
vii.  2,  5).    We  have  just  as  much  reason, 
and  no  more,  for  believing  that  the  king 
built  Millo  (ver.  24)  with  his  own  hands, 
and  with  his  own  hands  *'made  a  navy  of 
ships  "  (ver.  26),  as  that  he  sacrificed,  dte., 
in  propria  persona.    And,  secondly,  it  is 
simply  inconceivable,  if  he  had  so  acted, 
that  it    should   have   attracted   no  more 
notice,  and  that  our  historian  should  have 
passed  it  over  thus  lightly.    We  know  what 
IS  recorded  by  our  author  as  having  hap- 
pene4  whoQ,  less  than  two  centuries  after- 
wards, ^ing  U?x|ah  presumed  to  intrude  on 
the  functions  of  the  prieste  (2  Ohron.  xxvi. 
17—20) ;  off  1  Kings  xiii  1),  and  we  know 
what  had  happened  some  five  centuries  be- 
fore (Num.  xvL  85),  when  men  who  were 
not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  came  near  to  offer 
incense  before  the  Lord.  It  is  impossible  that 
Solomon  oould  have  disregarded  that  solenm 
warning  without  some  protest,  or  without 
a  syllable  of  blame  on  the  part  of  our  author. 
And  the  true  account  of  these  sacrifices  is 
that  they  were  offered  by  the  king  as  the 
builder  of  the  temple^  and  probably  through- 
out his  life,  by  tl^e  hiuids  of  the  ministenng 
prieste  (9  Ghron.  viii.  14).    Thrice  in  the 
year  he  showe4  his  piety  by  a  great  function, 
at  which  he  o^ered   liberally]   upon  the 
altar  [Heb.  upon  that,  tc,  altar  IFtK.    See 
Oesen.  Lex.,  p.  94 ;  l^wald.  Syntax,  88'2a  (8)] 
that  was  before  the  I^rd.    [The  altar  of 
iffoei^  stpo4  beforf  the  ^trai^ce  to  the 
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orade,  the  place  of  the  Divine  presenca 
See  on  oh.  Ti.  22] .  So  he  flnlahed  the 
honie.  [^Same  wont,  bat  in  the  Kal  form 
in  ch»  vu.  51.  The  Piel  form,  used  here, 
may  oonyey  the  deeper  meaning,  "  he  per* 
fected,"  Le.t  by  deyoting  it  to  its  proper 
nee.  It  was  to  be  "a  house  of  ioeriftee" 
(2  Chron.  Tii.  12). 

Ver.  26.— Ind  Hog  Solomon  made  a  nary 
oftfhipe  [Heb.  ^^,  a  coUeotiTe  noun,  e2am«. 
The  ohronioler  paraphrases  by  HVp}^,  plural. 
This  fact  finds  a  record  here,  prolMibly  be- 
cause it  was  to  the  voyages  of  this  fleet  that 
the  king  was  indebted  for  the  gold  which 
enabled  him  to  erect  and  adorn  the  biuldings 
recently  described.  (As  to  form,  Ac,  of  the 
ships,  see  Diet  Bib.  ii.  p.  1014).  Bnt  no 
historian  oonld  pass  over  withoat  notice  an 
event  of  such  profound  importance  to  Israel 
as  the  oonstroction  of  its  first  ships,  which, 
next  to  the  temple,  vras  the  great  event  of 
Solomon's  reign]  in  BsUm-geber  [lit.,  the 
backbone  of  a  man  (or  giant),  Cf.  Nmn. 
zzziii.  85 ;  Dent.  ii.  8 ;  2  Kings  xiv.  22 ; 
2  Ghron.  viii  17.  The  name  is  probably 
dae,  like  Shechem  (see  note  on  ch.  zii  25) 
to  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  oomitiy  to  that 
part  of  the  human  body.  Stanly  (S.  and  P. 
p.  84)  speaks  of  **  the  jagged  ranges  on  each 
side  of  the  gulf."  Akaba,  the  modem  name, 
also  means  back.  2  Chron.  Ix,  says  Solo- 
mon went  to  Ezion-geber,  which  it  is  highly 
probable  he  would  do],  whldi  Is  beside 
[Heb.  n^sopud  (Gesen.,  Lex.  f.v.)]Elotli 

[lit,  treei  akin  to  Blim,  where  were  palm 
trees  (Exod.  xv.  27 ;  xvi  1).  The  name  is 
interesting  as  sugg^ting  that  Solomon  may 
have  found  some  of  the*  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  fleet  here.  A  grove  of  palm 
trees  '*  still  exists  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Akaba''  (Stanly  S.  and  P.  p.  20).  Pahns, 
it  is  true,  are  not  adapted  to  shipbuilding, 
but  other  timber  may  have  grown  there  in  a 
past  sge.  But  see  note  on  ver.  27.  For 
Elath,  see  Porter, p.  40;  DeutiL  8;2  Sam. 
viii  14  (which  shows  how  it  passed  into  the 
hand  of  Israel) ;  2  Kings  viii.  20  ;  xiv.  22  ; 
xvL  6.  It  gave  a  name  to  the  Elanitic  Oulf, 
now  the  ChUf  ofAkdba] ,  on  the  shore  [Heb. 
li^  of  the  Bed  sea  [^b.  Sea  ofRu$he$. 
JiSX.  17  IptfOpd  OaKaotra,  The  redness  is 
due  to  suroqueous  vegetation.  **  Fragments 
of  red  coral  are  for  ever  being  thrown  up 
from  the  stores  below,  and  it  is  these  eoraf- 
line  forests  which  form  the  true  *  weeds'  of 
this  fantastic  sea "  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p. 
88).  There  is  also  apparency  a  bottom  of 
ted  sandstone  {ib,  p.  6,  note).  It  is  divided 
hy  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  into  two  arms  or 
gulfs,  the  western  bemg  the  Ghilf  of  Suez,  and 
the  eastern  the  Gulf  of  Akabah«  Theformer 


is  180  miles,  the  latter  90  miles  long] ,  in  the 
land  of  Edom.  [The  subjugation  of  £dom 
is  mentioned  2  Sam.  viii.  14.] 

Yer.  27.— And  Hiram  sent  In  the  navy  his 
servants,  shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of 
the  sea  with  the  asrvanta  of  S^domon.  [The 
chronicler  states  (2  Chron.  viiL  18)  that  he 
sent  ships  as  well  as  servants,  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  ships  were  transported, 
in  parts  or  entire,  by  land  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  and  there  are  certainly  instances  on 
record  of  the  land  transport  of  fleets.  (Keil 
reminds  us  that  Alexander  the  Ghreat,  accord- 
ing to  Arrian,  had  ships  transported^in 
pieces— from  PhaBnida  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  that,  according  to  Thupydides  (BelL 
Pelop.  iv.  8)  the  Peloponnesians  conveyed 
60  ships  from  CJorqyra  across  the  Leucadian 
Isthmus,  Ac)  But  this,  especially  when  the 
state  of  engineering  science,  <fec.,  among  the 
Hebrews  is  taken  into  account,  is  hardly  to 
be  thought  of.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  timber  for  shipbuilding  was  floated  on 
the  Mediterranean  down  to  the  river  of 
Egypt,  or  some  such  place,  and  then  trans- 
ported either  to  Suez  or  to  Akaba.  Probably 
all  that  the  chronicler  means  is  that  Hiram 
provided  the  materials  and  had  the  ships 
built.  The  Israelites,  having  hitherto  had 
no  fleet  ^nd  little  or  no  experience  of  the 
sea,  were  unable  to  construct  ships  for  them- 
selves. And  the  Tyrians  may  have  seen 
in  the  eonstruotion  of  a  fleet  for  eastern 
yoyages,  an  opening  for  the  extension  of 
their  own  maritime  trade.  Possibly  in  the 
first  voyages  ^Tyrians  and  Jews  were  co- 
partners.] 

Yer.  28.— And  they  oame  to  Ophir  [It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  identify  this  place 
with  any  degree  of  precision.  The  opinions 
of  scholars  may,  nowever,  be  practically 
reduced  to  two.  The  first  would  place 
Ophir  in  India;  the  second  in  southern 
Arabia.  In  favour  of  India  is  (1)  the  three 
years*  vovage  (but  see  on  ch.  x.  22) ;  (2)  most 
of  the  other  treasures  brought  back  by  the 
fleet,  exclusive  of  gold,  are  Indian  products. 
But  against  it  is  urged  the  important  fact 
that  no  gold  is  now  found  there,  south  of 
Cashmere,  whilst  south  Arabia  was  famed 
for  its  abundant  sold  (Psa.  Ixxii.  15 ;  Ezek. 
xxviL  22).  On  the  oiber  hand,  it  is  alleged 
that  in  ancient  times  India  was  rich  in  gold 
(Ewald,  iiL  p,  264),  and  that  there  are  no 
traces  of  gold  mines  in  Arabia.  The  ques- 
tion is  discussed  at  considerable  length  and 
with  great  learning  by  Mr.  Twisleton  (Diet 
Bib.  art.  ** Ophir").  He  shows  that  it  is 
reasonably  certain  (1)  that  the  Ophir  of 
Gen.  X.  29  is  the  name  of  some  dty, 
region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia,  and  (2)  that  the 
Ophir  of  Genesis  is  the  Ophir  of  the  Book 
of  Kings*    And  Gesenius,  Bahr,  Keil,  ol. 
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agree  with  him  in  locating  Ophir  in  the 
latter  ooimtiy.  Ewald,  however,  sees  in 
Ophir  **  the  most  distant  coasts  of  India/* 
and  it  is  probable  that  tiie  Hebrews  nsed 
the  word  somewhat  looselj,  as  th^  did  the 
correeponding  word  Tarthish,  and  as  we  do 
the  words  Bast  and  West  Indies.  Thej  were 
not  geographers^  and  Ophir  may  have  been 
merely  an  emporimn  vi^ere  the  prodncts  of 
different  countries  were  eoUeotedi  or  tknomen 


generate  tm  *'  all  the  countries  lying  on  the 
African,  Arabian,  or  Indian  seas,  so  far  as 
at  tiiat  time  known**  (Heeren).  Bee  on  oh. 
z.  5] ,  and  fttChed  fimn  thence  gtfld,  fbnr 
hundred  and  twvatytaliiitB  [The  chronicler 
says  460.  llie  discrepancy  is  easily  acoonn. 
ted  f(»,  20  being  expressed  by  3 ;  50  by  ^. 
Wordsworth  suggests  that  **  perhaps  thirty 
were  assigned  to  Hiram  for  his  help  **]  and 
tarongbt  tt  to  Hog  Bdonuni. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  25. — The  Two  AUa/re  of  Jttdaism.  This  text  is  somewhat  remarkable  as 
bringing  bdTore  us  at  the  same  moment  the  two  altars  of  the  Jewish  Church — the 
ffreat  brazen  altar  of  samfice  and  the  golden  altar  of  incense.  The  present  is  there- 
fore,  perhaps,  a  fitting  place  to  study  their  use  and  significance. 

For  it  is  with  good  reason  that  they  are  here  joined  together.  Though  the  ritual 
of  the  first  was  quite  distinct  firom  that  of  the  second,  yet  each  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  same  religious  system ;  each  was  a  centre  of  Hebrew  worship.  More- 
over, the  second  was  the  complement  of  the  first.  Incense  was  the  appropriate 
adjunct  of  sacrifice.  And  the  two  together  formed  practically  the  sum  of  the 
ordinary  ceremonial  of  the  children  of  the  old  covenant. 

The  altars  themselves,  however,  will  require  but  little  notice,  for  they  both  alike 
derived  their  interest  and  importance  from  the  purposes  they  served.  The  altar  of 
sacrifice  is  not  even  mentioned  by  our  historian  in  his  account  of  the  temple 
arrangements;  while  the  chronicler  dismisses  it  in  a  single  verse.  And  neither 
the  Kmgs  nor  the  Chronicles  describe  the  size,  structure,  Ac.,  of  the  altar  of  incense. 
It  is  true  the  altar*'  sanctified  the  gift'*  (Matt,  zxiii.  19;  Exod.  xxix.  87, 44),  perhaps 
sanctified  the  incense  also  (but  see  Exod.  xxx.  85— -87),  but  all  the  same,  the 
sacrifice  and  the  incense,  not  the  brazen  or  the  golden  altars,  are  the  important  and 
significant  things.  The  two  altars,  that  is  to  say,  really  bring  before  us  the  two 
questions  of  Sacrifice  and  Incenee. 

I.  The  altab  of  saobifigb.  But  before  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  sacrifices 
smoking  on  the  altar,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  altar  itsell    Observe — 

1.  Its  j^oHtion.  Outside  uie  temple,  the  "  house  of  sacrifice  "  (2  Chron.  viL  12  ; 
Matt,  xxiii.  85),  but  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  and,  therefore,  exclusively  for  the 
service  of  the  priests. 

2.  Its  dimensions.  It  was  fifteen  feet  high,  and  its  top  was  a  square  of  thirty 
feet  (2  Chron.  iv.  1).  It  was  designedly  high — tiie  altar  of  the  tabernacle  was  but 
four  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  was  hufh,  despite  the  inconveniences  resulting  there- 
from. The  height  rec^uired  that  a  ledge  or  platform  should  be  constructed  round  it ; 
that  a  long  slope  or  flight  of  ste^  should  be  ascended  in  order  to  reach  it ;  and  that 
the  lavers  and  sea  shcmld  be  high  in  proportion  (ch.  viL  28,  25,  27,  88).  Its  great 
sise  and  capacitv~it  presented  a  supemcies  of  900  square  feet— was  because  <»  the 
great  number  of  victims  which  were  occasionally  offered  upon  it  at  one  time. 

8.  Its  Thorns.  These  were  no  freak  of  the  architeet,  but  were  of  the  essence 
of  the  structure,  and  of  Divine  obligation  (Exod.  xxvii.  2).  The  blood  was  put  upon 
them  {ib.  xxix.  12 ;  Levit.  iv.  7, 18, 80, 84 ;  viii  15;  ix.  0,  &».) ;  the  sacrifice,  at  least 
in  early  times,  was  bound  to  them  (Psa.  oxviiit  27) ;  the  suppliant  for  life  clung 
to  them  (ch.  i.  50 ;  il  28,  drc)  The  altar  was  designed,  that  is  to  say,  for  sacrifice ; 
but  it  alao  served  at  the  same  time  for  sanctuary. 
And  now  let  us  look  at  the  sacriflcef  at  **<^e  gift  upon  the  altar."  Observe— 
1.  It  is  an  offering.  Whatever  the  character  of  the  sacrifice,  burnt  offering,  sin 
offering,  peace  offering,  meat  offering,  it  was  an  offering,  a  gift.  Whether  whole 
bullocks  were  consumed,  or  only  the  fiat,  kidneys,  &c.,  it  had  been  first  consecrated, 
devoted,  given,  to  Qod.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  priinary  idea  of  sacrifice.  71;e  victim 
must  be  presented  before  it  could  be  immolated* 
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2.  It  iffOi  ordinarily  an  offering  made  hy  fire  (1  Sam.  ii.  26).  The  holy  fire 
kindled  by  God  (Levit.  ix.  24),  and  which  for  long  oentories  was  never  suffered  to  go 
ont  (Levit.  vL  18),  the  element  which  at  that  time,  and  ever  since,  has  been  re- 
garded in  the  East  as  an  image  of  the  Godhead,  if  not  a  sign  of  His  presence,  this 
consumed  everything.  The  tongues  of  flame  not  only  carried  the  smoke  and  smell 
of  the  saorifice—heeatomb,  holocaust,  whatever  it  was — up  into  the  blue  sky  and  to 
the  throne  of  God«  but  they,  so  to  speak,  devoured  the  victim ;  they  feasted  on  the 
saoiifice. 

8.  It  weu  an  offering  of  life.  Not  only  was  this  a  matter  of  fBict— that  the  victim 
was  first  slain,  then  offered  on  the  altar,  but  this  idea  was  expressed  in  the  ritual  of 
the  sacrifice.  The  blood  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  or  sprinkled  on 
its  horns,  or  borne  into  the  most  holy  place.  But  the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  flesh 
(Levit.  xvii.  11),  and  hence  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  was  the  core  and  centre  of 
all  sacrifice.  (See  Bahr,  Symbolik,  ii.  pp.  199  sqq.)  The  very  $epa/ration  of  the 
elements  again — ^the  blood  poured  in  one  place,  the  flesh  or  fsA  burnt  at  another 
— ^pictured  death ;  for  when  the  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  body  death  ensues. 
The  consuming  fire,  too,  spoke  of  death.  So  that  in  sacrifice  men  offered  to  God 
the  most  mysterious  and  precious  of  man's  possessions  and  of  God*s  gifts,  the  life, 
the  i^x4t  wnich  came  firom  God  and  went  back  to  God.  It  was  an  old  and  reason- 
able belief  that  the  gods  would  have  onr  nearest  and  dearest — see  Tennyson's 
beautiful  poem,  "  The  Victim  '* — hence  the  gift  to  the  altar  was  the  life. 

4.  It  was  an  offering  for  life.  The  full  significance  of  sacrifice,  we  may  readily 
believe,  the  Jew  did  not  know.  It  is  donbtM  whether  even  the  high  priest  com- 
prehended the  blessed  meaning  of  ^ose  solemn  rites  in  which  he  bore  a  part.  But 
this  they  did  know,  that  the  me  offered  at  the  altar  was  an  atonement  for  their  life. 
The  lex  talionie,  '*an  eye  for  an  eye,**  Ac.  (Exod.  xxi.  24),  had  taught  them  this.  So 
had  much  of  their  expressive  ceremonial,  e.a,^  the  laying  of  the  hands  on  the 
head  of  the  victim,  ko.  (Levit.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  4,  &c.)  So  above  all  had  the  express  words 
of  Scripture,  **  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon 
the  altar  for  au  atonement  for  yonr  souls  (Heb.  lives,  same  word  as  above) ,  for  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  for  the  soul  '*  (Heb.  through  the  Hfe,  $c.  of  the 
blood)  Levit.  xvii.  11.  They  understood,  that  is,  that  sacrifice  was  not  only  euchar- 
istic,  but  that  it  was  also  deprecatory  and  in  some  way  expiatory.  They  hoped 
that  it  would  somehow  reconcile  them  and  restore  them  to  communion  with  God, 
the  Life,  the  Anima  animantiiMn. 

More  than  this,  however,  the  Jewish  worshipper  did  not  see  in  the  sacrifice.  But 
for  us  who  turn  onr  gaze  to  Mount  Moriah  m>m  the  hill  of  Calvary,  it  has  an 
additional  significance.    We  may  see  in  it — 

5.  A  picture  of  the  offering  ofJeeue  Chriet,  An  imperfect  picture,  no  doubt— a 
shadow,  a  type,  a  parable,  but  stiU  the  outline  is  clear  and  distinct.  We  see  here 
the  priest,  the  victim,  the  altar,  the  mactation,  the  blood-pouring,  the  elevation,  the 
deatk  As  a  pietwre,  indeed,  ail  sacrifice  '*  showed  the  Lord's  death*  (1  Cor.  xi. 
26)  much  more  vividly  and  touchingly  than  the  Holy  Communion  does. 

6.  A  pleading  of  the  death  of  Chriet  This  is  the  crown  and  blossom  of  sacrifice. 
It  was  an  ivtSfiyfvcc,  a  silent  but  eloquent  memorial  before  God.  Only  thus  can  we 
adequately  explain  the  elaborate  sacnficial  ^stem  of  Moses.  From  any  other  point 
of  view  sacrinoes  are,  as  Coleridge  confessed,  an  enigma.  But  see  in  inem  tokens, 
memorials,  pleadings  of  the  one  vicarious  death,  and  all  is  clear.  Then  we  can 
comprehend  why  tiiev  should  have  offered  thousands  of  victims  '*  year  by  year  con- 
tinually." Every  bullock,  every  sheep,  was,  though  the  worshippers  knew  it  not,  a 
mute  reminder  of  the  one  sacrifice  lor  sin.  Each  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
death ;  the  death  of  Him  who  \b**  the  hie  **  (John  xiv.  6) ;  each  spoke  to  ti^e  heart 
of  God  of  the  preeiouB  blood  of  Christ  Let  us  tra^  the  parallel  a  little  more  in 
detail 

1.  The  Altar  prefigwred  the  OroMS. 

(1)  In  UepoeUion.  The  true  altar  ci  inenise  is  in  heaven.  The  altar  of  sacri- 
fice was  altogether  of  this  world ;  it  was  in  the  truest  sense  "  an  altar  of  earth.*' 
But  while  outside  the  temple  of  heaven,  the  cross  was  yet  in  the  court  of  the  priests, 
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for  '*  Immanners  land  *'  wae  a  sort  of  precinct  or  foreoonrt  of  the  eternal  sanctuary, 
and  it  was  the  home  of  a  nation  of  prietts  (Exod.  xix.  6).  Hence  we  may  learn  (1) 
that  sacrifice  is  only  ofiered  where  tiiere  is  sin,  and  (2)  that  the  cross  goes  together 
with  the  kingdom  (Bey.  L  6,  6) ;  it  is  the  altar  of  the  Holy  CathoHc  Ghorch. 

(2)  In  its  elevation.  Probably  the  altar  was  made  high  to  give  it  due  honour 
and  prominence,  or  there  may  have  been  the  thought  of  elevating  the  sacrifice 
towards  heaven.  But,  whatever  the  reason,  it  struck  the  eye ;  everyone  saw  that  it 
was  the  centre  and  ornament  and  distinguishing  mark  of  the  court  of  the  priests. 
Now  the  cross  itself  was  probably  raised  but  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground — 
pictures  generally  represent  it  incorrectlv— but  it  was  planted  on  a  hilL  Conder 
("  Tent- work,"  pp.  196, 198)  identifies  Calvary  with  a  rounded  knoll,  above  a  diflf  or 
precipice  some  thirty  feet  high,  near  the  Damascus  gate),  and  it  still— and  this  is 
the  important  thing—**  towers  above  the  wreck  of  time.'*  It  is  still  the  glory  and 
badge  and  attraction  of  Christ's  people  of  priests.  It  was  fitting,  too,  that  He 
should  be  raised  above  earth  who  was  from  above  (John  iii  81) ;  that  He  should  be 
suspended  between  earth  and  heaven  who  should  reconcile  earth  to  heaven. 

(8)  The  cross  had  no  horns,  but  it  had  arms — arms  to  wliich  the  victim  was 
boimd,  aims  which  were  stained  with  His  blood,  arms  which  offer  shelter  and 
sanctuary  to  the  world. 

**  Lord,  on  the  eroes  Thine  arms  were  stretched, 
To  draw  Thy  people  nigh,"  Ac 

%  The  Saoriflee  prefyu/red  the  Crucifixion.  It  is  hardly  needful  or  possible 
here  to  point  out  in  what  manifold  ways  the  various  sacrifices  of  the  Law  fore- 
shadowed the  oblation  of  Calvary.  It  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  this  too  was  a 
voluntary  offering  (Heb.  iz.  14),  a  whole  offering  (779 — oL  Heb.  x.  10,  &c.),  the 

grateful  savour  of  which  ascended  (the  idea  of  the  word  H^)  to  heaven  (Gen.  viii 
21 ;  Ephes.  v.  2) ;  that  the  life  was  given  (Matt.  xx.  28)  and  blood  poured  (1  Peter 
i.  2) ;  that  the  blood  was  poured  for  &e  remission  of  sins  (Matt.  xxvi.  28 ;  Heb.  ix. 
22),  and  the  life  given  for  the  life  of  the  world  (John  vi.  51).  It  is  for  us  to  lav  our 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  analogy  is  complete.  We  must  bring 
no  offering  of  our  own  merits,  but  must  take  refuge  under  the  arms  of  the  Cross — 

"  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring. 
Simply  to  thy  GroM  I  ding." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  sacrifices,  i>rop6rly  so  called,  have 
ceased,  because  they  have  foimd  their  blessed  fulfilment  in  **  the  one  offering,*' 
**  once  for  all "  (Heb.  x.  10, 14),  therefore  the  pictures  and  ^leadings  of  that  offering 
have  ceased  also.  On  the  contrary,  the  death  oi  Calvary,  which  caimot  be  repeated, 
is  for  ever  j>leaded  (Bev.  v.  6)  in  the  heavenly  temple.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  con^ 
tinual  offering  (Exod.  xxix.  42).  And  it  is.  abo  pleaded  by  the  Church  on  eaxth. 
For  the  holy  sacrament,  like  the  sacrifice,  tells  of  death,  and  of  the  same  vicarious 
and  victorious  death.  The  sacrifice  pleaded  the  merits  of  Him  who  should  come ; 
the  sacrament  the  merits  of  One  who  has  come.  The  first  was,  tiie  second  is,  an 
Avdfivtiinc  of  the  death  which  won  our  life.  (See  Homiletics  on  di.  vi.  pp.  114, 115.) 

II.  The  altab  of  imoense.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  Judaism  had  two  altars. 
But  who  shall  say  that  the  altar  of  incense  was  less  important  or  less  gracious  than 
that  of  sacrifice. 

A  few  simple  questions  will  perhaps  best  bring  this  subject  of  incense  before  us. 
Let  us  therefore  ask — 

1.  What  toeu  the  incense  f  It  was  (see  Exod.  xxx.  84  sqq.)  (1)  a  confection  of  sweet 
spices y  a  compound  of  the  most  firagrant  and  grateftd  products  of  tiie  earth,  which 
when  burned  emitted  a  pleasing  odour.  (2)  A  perfume  ordained  of  Ood,  Its 
constituents  and  their  proportions  were  alike  prescribed  (ib.  vers.  84,  85).  These 
were  to  be  **  tempered  (neb,  salted)  together.^  Hence  the  scrupulous  care  with 
which  it  was  prepared  and  preserved  in  the  ** house  of  Abtines.'^  And  hence  the 
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probability  that  the  story  of  thirteen  ingredients  (Jos.,  B.  J.  v.  5.  5)  of  the  addition 
of  cassia,  cinnamon,  Ac.,  to  the  elements  mentioned  in  the  Law,  is  a  Babbinioal 
&ble.  Bnoh  a  confection  wotdd  have  been  **  strange  incense.^  (8)  It  was  a  per- 
fiime  reserved  for  God  (Exod.  xxz.  87, 88).  None  mi^t  be  made  for  private  nse  under 
pain  of  death  {ih,  ver.  88).  Hence  it  was  called  "  most  holy"  (Heb.  holy  of  holies)* 

2.  Where  wcu  U  offered  t  In  two  places.  Occasionally  in  the  most  holy  place ; 
nsnally  on  the  golden  altar  which  stood  before  that  place.  Hence  this  utar  is 
spoken  of  as  "  before  the  Lord,*'  and  is  called  "  the  altar  tnat  belongeth  to  the  oracle* 
(ch.  vi  22).  It  was  dearly,  therefore,  and  peculiarly  an  ofifering  to  God,  whose 
throne  was  in  the  sanctuary,  and  whose  p^ace  was  the  temple.  It  was  burnt 
before  the  Presence,  whose  seat  was  between  the  cherubim.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  it  was  only  burnt  outside  the  oracle,  because  the  priests  must  not  enter 
the  most  holy  place.  (The  ffolden  altar,  as  we  have  just  seen,  reaUy  "  belonged  to 
the  oracle.*')  When  the  high  priest  did  enter,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  incense 
was  burnt  within  the  veiL  And  the  Sadducees  were  accounted  heretical  because 
they  contended  that  the  incense  might  be  kindled  outside  and  then  oanied  inside 
the  holy  of  holies. 

8.  When  was  U  burned  f  It  was  burned  (1)  morning  and  evening.  When  the 
lamps  were  trimmed  at  the  break  of  day;  when  the  lamps  were  lighted  at  the 
approach  of  night.  Thus  every  little  life — ^for  our  days  are  "  lives  in  miniature  "-« 
was  rounded  off  with  incense.  There  was  not  a  day  for  many  hundred  vears  but 
began  and  ended  with  th|B  sweet  service,  (8)  With  the  morning  and  evening 
eaerifiee.  It  was  bound  up  with  the  offerings  of  the  great  altar.  **  Mane,  inter 
sanguinem  et  membra  sumebat,  vespeii,  inter  membra  et  libamina"  (TaJmud, 

a  noted  by  Lightfoot).  **  When  the  incense  and  prayers  were  finished,  the  parts  of 
iie  victim  were  laid  on  the  altar."  So  that  the  incense  and  the  sacrifice  were  really 
parts  of  the  same  service.  The  two  altars  of  Judaism  presented  their  offerings  to 
heaven  at  the  same  time.  (8)  It  vfa4  a  ** perpetual  incense^  (Exod.  xxx.  8), 
just  as  the  sacrifice  is  called  a  continual  burnt  offering  (id.  xxix.  42).  The  sweet 
perfume,  we  may  remember  here,  never  died  out  in  the  holy  place.  There  was  an 
everlasting  fragrance,  year  in,  year  out,  in  the  earthly  abode  of  the  heavenly  King, 
(4^  It  was  offered  together  with  prayer.  See  Luke  L 10 ;  Bev.  v.  8 ;  viiL  1--4 ;  and 
Lightfoot,  '*  Heb.  and  Talm.  Exerc.  on  Luke  L  10." 

4.  By  whom  was  it  offered!  (1)  By  the  priests.  Originally,  it  is  believed,  by 
the  high  priest  exclusively,  but  subsequently  a  priest  was  diosen  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9) 
to  perform  this  office  each  morninff  and  each  evening.  And  we  are  told  that  as 
this  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  all  the  functions  of  the  priests,  and  as  a 
blessing  was  thought  to  be  attached  to  its  performance,  the  lot  was  cast  among 
those  who  were  '*  new  to  the  incense,"  t.«.,  among  those  who  had  not  offered  it 
already.  (2)  By  the  priests  alone.  No  function  was  more  jealously  guarded  than 
this.  On  two  memorable  occasions  (Num.  xvi  85—40 ;  2  Ghron.  xxvi.  16  sqq.)  a 
tonible  dispensation  proclaimed  that  '*  no  stranger,  who  was  not  of  the  seed  of  Aturon, 
should  come  near  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord." 

ti.  J^hy  was  it  offered  t  Maimonides  held  that  it  was  merely,  or  principally, 
designed  to  countoraot  the  stench  which  would  arise  from  the  victims  slain  for  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  Others  have  beheld  in  it  merely  a  recognition  of  the 
msijesty  and  sovereignty  of  God,  and  have  seen  its  countorpart  in  the  perfumea 
which  were  offered  before  the  monarchs  of  the  East  (cf.  Matt.  iL  11).  But  a 
moment's  reflection  will  show  that  both  these  conceptions  are  miserably  inadequato 
and  unworthy.  It  is  inconceivable  that  so  prominent  and  essential  a  part  of  ^le 
Jewish  system  can  have  had  no  higher  meamng  or  have  no  analogue  in  Onristianity. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  brazen  altar  and  its  sacrifices  were  frdl  of  symbol- 
ism. How  can  we  think  that  while  these  nrefigured  Christ's  death  the  golden  altar 
and  its  incense  foreshadowed  nothing.  No,  they  must  have  typified  something, 
and  something  connected  with  the  work  of  the  eternal  Son  of  Goo. 

For  observe,  just  as  there  is  an  altar  raised  on  Calvary,  just  as  there  is  a  sacrificial 
altar  of  which  we  Christians  eat  (Heb.  xiiL  10),  so  is  there  an  altar  in  heaven  (Bey. 
viiL  8).    Nor  will  this  surprise  us  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Mosaic  worship  wai 
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fashioned  after  the  mode  of  the  heavenly,  and  that  the  tabemade  and  its  furniture 
were  made  according  to  the  pattern  showed  in  the  Mount. 

What,  then,  did  incense  symbolize  ?  Was  it  prayer?  It  has  been  very  generallv 
supposed  (after  Psa.  oxli  2)  to  be  an  emblem  of  prayer.  But  this  is  a  view  which 
r^ection  hardly  justifies.  For  (1)  prayer  was  offered  at  the  time  of  incense;  it 
was  an  invariable  adjunct  thereto,  and  we  should  hardly  have  the  type  and  anti- 
type, l^e  shadow  and  the  substance,  together.  The  type  is  only  needed  until  the 
antitype  ti^s  its  place.  (2)  Incense  is  said  to  be  offered  with  prayers  (Bev.  v.  8)» 
where  the  **  which ''  {<u)  would  seem  to  refsr  to  the  '*  vials  "  (^toXoc)  rather  than  to 
the  0vfuaftiTU¥  (oh.  viu.  1—4).  In  the  passage  last  dted,  this  is  beyond  doubt. 
The  incense  was  to  be  added  to  (A*  V.  '*  offered  " ),  and  was  therefore  distinct  from, 
the  prayers  of  all  saints. 

No,  the  incense  offered  day  by  da^,  and  oentuir  after  century,  prefigured  the 
gracious  intercesnon  of  Christ,  that  intercession  through  which  alone  our  prayers 
are  presentedt  which  alone  ensures  their  acceptance,  and  without  which  sinful  man 
cannot  draw  near  to  God.  When  the  high  priest  entered  the  oracle,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  congregation,  the  doud  of  incense  must  cover  him  lest  he  should 
die.  We  have  but  to  notice  how  close  is  the  correspondence  between  type  and 
antit3rpe  to  be  convinced  that  this  is  its  true  meaning.  (1)  His  prayers  are  like  the 
fin^rant  incense.  In  Him  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  And  they  are  ordained  of 
God.  He  is  the  "  Anointed,**  the  "  Advocate  with  the  Father,*'  "  the  one  Mediator.** 
(There  is  a  "  strange  incense,'*  too — the  mediation  of  saints  and  angels.)  (2)  He 
stands  *'  before  the  throne,'*  **  at  the  right  hand  of  God,**  «  in  heaven  itself.'*  (8) 
He  *'  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.**  The  incense  never  dies  out  of  the 
heavenly  courts.  When  we  pi^«  morning  and  evening,  our  Intercessor  prays  also. 
When  we  offer  our  sacrifices,  E^e  offers  the  incense  at  the  same  time.  And  He  is 
also  (4)  our  High  I^est.  When  He  passed  through  the  heavens  with  His  own 
blood  to  make  atonement,  the  incense,  to  make  intercession,  was  not  forgotten. 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  in  heaven  tiie  incense  was  offered  by  the  elders  (Bev« 
V.  8),  or  angels  (ih,  viii.  8),  we  may  remember  that  the  ministry  at  the  golden  altar, 
whidi  strictly  appertained  to  the  high  priest  alone,  was  also  shared  by  other 
ministers  of  the  congregation,  and  the  angels  are  *'  ministering  spirits.'* 

So  that  both  the  altars  of  Judaism  speiuc  to  us  of  Christ :  the  one  of  His  death, 
the  other  of  His  '*  endless  life ;  **  the  first  of  the  **  one  offering,'*  the  second  of  the 
ceaseless  intercession.  And  between  them  they  shadowed  forth  the  fulness  and 
completeness  of  our  salvation.  ^  We  have  an  Advocate  with  tiie  Father** — this  is 
the  gospel  of  the  incense.  **  We  have  a  great  High  Priest  **— this  is  the  evangel  of 
incense  and  sacrifice  alike. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  25. — Solomon's  Worship.  Our  text  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  introduced 
into  this  chapter  in  a  superfluous  and  arbitna^  manner.  It  is  not  without  good 
reason,  however,  that  this  record  of  Solomon's  religious  worship  stands  between 
statements  about  his  fortifications  and  his  fleet.  We  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  Old  Testament  method  of  blending  the  earthly  with  tiie  spiritual,  and  of 
suffusing  national  enterprise  with  religion.  The  verse  before  us,  read  in  con- 
nexion with  the  statement  made  in  oh.  iii.  2,  indicates  that,  after  finishing  the 
temple,  Solomon  swept  away  the  abuses,  and  remedied  the  defects  which  had  pre- 
vailed.^ He  had  built  the  temple,  and  now  would  be  the  leader  of  his  people  in 
using  it.  He  did  not  consider  that  the  erection  of  an  altar  excused  him  from 
sacrificing  on  it.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  will  encourage  others  to  devotion, 
while  they  neglect  their  own  personal  responsibility.  Apply  this  to  any  who  con- 
tribute to  a  society,  but  withold  all  personal  service ;  or  aid  in  the  celebration  of 
worship,  while  their  own  hearts  are  never  engaged  in  it.  If  we  compare  the  text 
with  2  Chroh.  viii.  12,  18,  we  see  that  it  was  not  only  on  the  national  festivals 
(Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Feast  of  Tabernacles),  but  on  all  occasions  appointed  by 
Mosaic  law,  that  Solomon,  through  the  priests,  preaeatod  offerhigs  before  the  Lord. 
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No  allusion  is  made  here  to  expiatory  sacrifices  (the  sin  offering  and  the  trespass 
offering)  but  these,  of  necessity,  preceded  those  mentioned  here.  All  the  more  fitly 
does  the  text  represent  what  we  should  offer  when  we  draw  near  to  God,  through 
the  merits  of  the  expiation  already  made  for  us  by  Him  who  became,  on  our  behdf, 
a  sin  offering.  This  verse  will  answer  the  question  of  conscience,  **What  thaU  I 
render  y/nto  the  Lord  f  '* 

I.  Thb  dedication  of  self.  Burnt  offerings  were  representatiYe  and  not  vica- 
rious. They  represented  the  dedication  of  himself  to  God  on  the  part  of  the  wor- 
shipper. St.  Paul  shows  us  this  (Romans  xiL  1),  '*  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,'*  kc.  The 
appropriateness  of  the  tjrpe  can  be  easily  shown  by  alluding  to  such  points  as 
these : — 1.  The  sequence  of  the  hwmt  offering  on  the  expiatory  taorifice.  No 
burnt  offering  was  made  until  a  previous  sin  offering  had  oeen  presented.  The 
worshipper  must  first  be  brought  into  covenant  with  God.  Were  tne  burnt  offering 
presented  first,  the  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and  God  would  be  ignored,  and  the 
idea  of  an  atonement  would  be  denied.  Our  offering  of  ourselves  is  only  acceptable 
through  tlie  previous  sacrifice  of  Christ  2.  The  eonvpleteneee  of  the  burnt  offering. 
The  sacrificer  laid  his  hands  on  the  victim,  and  then  it  was  placed  whole  on  the 
altar,  its  death  signifying  the  completeness  of  the  presentation  of  the  man,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  Lord.  Show  that  God  has  the  right  to  demand  our  whole  selves ;  not 
a  share  in  affection  and  thought  simply.  8.  The  occaeUme  for  presenting  the 
hwmt  offering.  (1)  Daily  (Exod.  xxix.  88 — 42}  to  show  that  at  no  time  are  we 
**  our  own.**  ^)  Doubly  on  the  Bobbath  (Num.  xxviii.  9, 10).  The  seventh  day  a 
time  for  special  consideration  and  self-consecration.  (8)  On  great  festivals  (Num. 
xxviiL  11 ;  xxix.  89).  Times  of  exceptional  deliverance,  enrichment,  &c.,  are  seasons 
for  renewed  self-dedication.    Press  home  the  entreaty  of  Bom.  xii  1. 

II.  The  giving  of  thanks.  Peace  offerings  were  of  various  kinds,  but  had  the 
same  meaning.  They  were  a  presentation  to  God  of  his  best  gifts,  a  sign  of  grate- 
ful homage,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  means  for  the  support  of  God's  service 
and  His  servants.  Flour,  oil,  and  wine  were  offered  with  the  daUy  burnt  offering, 
^e  shew-bread  was  renewed  each  sabbath  day.  Special  offerings  were  made  on 
the  sabbath  and  other  lestivaLs.  The  first-firuits  were  presented,  and  com  from 
^e  threshing-floor  at  the  annual  feasts,  dso.  (1)  AU  tliese  were  of  a  EuchaHstie 
nature^  and  teach  us  to  render  thanks  and  praise  to  God  (Heb.  xiiL  15).  (2)  They 
hetohened  oomrmmion  tvith  Qod^  for  in  part  they  were  eaten  by  thepeople  in 
His  presence.  (8)  They  aided  in  the  sustenance  of  ptiblic  worship.  The  priests 
had  the  breast  and  shoulder.  See  the  lesson  Paul  draws  Phil.  iv.  18.  (4)  They 
ministered  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  Peace  offerings  constituted  great  national 
feasts.  Give  examples.  Show  Chnst's  oare  for  the  poor.  Allude  to  such  verses  as 
Heb.  xiii  16.  We  express  thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  and  acknowledgment  of  His 
^[oodness,  by  distributmg  to  others  as  they  have  need.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
It  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

in.  The  oFFBsnrG  of  pbatbb.  *'  He  burnt  incense  upon  the  altar."  Incense 
was  offered  morning  and  evening  (Exod.  xxx.  7,  8),  and  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment (Levit.  xvi.  12).  The  altar  of  incense  stood  before  the  holy  of  holies  in 
the  holy  place,  where  only  the  priests  could  stand.  Saoredness  and  sweetness 
were  suggested  by  the  incense,  so  carefuUv  and  secretly  compounded,  so  exclusively 
used  in  the  service  of  God.  As  a  symbol  it  denoted  prayer ;  taken  in  its  broadest 
sense,  as  the  outflowing  of  the  soul  in  adoration,  prayer,  praise  toward  God.  Befer 
to  Psalm  oxU.  2,  where  prayer  and  incense  are  blended  as  reality  and  symbol ;  to 
the  smoke  in  the  temple  (Isaiah  vi  8  4) ;  to  the  people  praying  while  Zacharias 
was  burning  incense  (Ijuke  i.  10) ;  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints  before  the  throne 
(Bev.  V.  8 ;  viiL  8, 4).  1.  Prayer  should  be  reverent.  (The  incense  altar  was  close 
to  the  holy  of  holies,  under  the  immediate  eve  of  God.)  2.  Prayer  sTumld  be 
constant.  (Incense  was  pei^etual.  *' Pray  without  ceasing.")  8.  Prayer  should  be 
the  outcome  of  self-dedication.  (Incense  was  kindled  by  a  live  coal  from  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering.)  4.  Prayer  is  accepted  through  the  merits  of  the  atonement, 
(The  horns  of  the  altar  at  incense  were  sprinkled  with  blood.)— A.  R, 
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[CH.  X.  1 — 18. 


EXPOSITION. 


OHAPTEB  X.  1—18. 


Thb  usa  OF  THS  QunM  OF  Sbbbi.— The 
last  words  of  the  preeeding  chapter  spoke  of 
Solomon's  fleet,  of  its  voyages,  and  the 
treasores  it  brought  home.  The  historian 
now  proceeds  to  tell  of  one  result  to  which 
these  voyages  led.  The  fame  of  the  king 
and  his  great  undertakings  was  so  widely 
diffused,  and  excited  so  much  wonder  and 
onriosity,  that  a  queen  of  Arabia  came, 
among  others,  to  see  the  temple  and  the 
palaces  and  the  many  marvels  of  Solomon's 
city  and  court.  The  prediction  of  Solomon's 
prayer  (ch.  viii  42)  has  soon  had  a  fulfil- 
ment 

Yer.  1.— And  whan  the  quaoi  of  SlielMi 
[There  is  no  good  ground  for  doubting  that 
by  t(9^  we  are  to  understand  the  kingdom 
of  Bou^em  Arabia  (Temen).  It  is  true  that 
while  Gen.  zzv.  8  (cf.  1  Chron.  L  83)  speaks 
of  Sheba,  the  son  of  Joktan^  one  of  the 
oolonists  of  southern  Arabia^  Gen.  z.  7  and 
1  Chron.  i.  9  mention  another  Sheba,  the 
son  of  Cwhy  and  a  doubt  has  arisen  whether 
this  was  an  Arabian  or  an  Ethiopian  prin- 
cess, and  it  is  alleged  that  she  was  the 
latter  by  Jos^hus,  who  calls  her  **  queen  of 
Egjrpt  and  Bthopia,"  and  by  some  Babbinical 
writers,  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  Abys- 
sinian church.  But  the  kingdoms  of  Sheba 
/tC}^)  and  Saba  (tC^p)  are  entirely  distinct 
(Psa.  Ixzii.  10),  the  latter  being  the  name 
both  of  the  capital  and  oounti^  of  Merofi, 
a  province  of  Ethopia  (Jos.,  Ant.  ii  10.  2) ; 
while  the  former  in  like  manner  designates 
both  the  chief  city  and  also  the  kingdom  of 
the  Sabeans  (Job  i.  15).  This  tribe  would 
seem  to  have  grown  richer  and  stronger  than 
all  the  other  Arabian  peoples  by  means  of  its 
commercial  enterprise,  and  it  was  especially 
famed  for  its  gold,  gems,  and  spices  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  22  ;  Jer.  vi.20 ;  Isa.  Iz.  6;  Joel  iii.  8; 
Job  vi.  19 ;  Fsa.  IzziL  10).  It  is  noticeable 
that  in  both  kingdoms  government  by  female 
sovereigns  was  not  uncommon  (cf.  Acts  viii. 
27) ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  to  find  any 
country  under  the  rule  of  a  queen  at  this 
early  date.  (The  idea  that  either  of  these 
lands  was  O'lvay*  governed  by  queens  has  no 
real  basis.)  The  name  of  this  princess, 
according  to  the  Koran,  was  BalkUt  according 
to  Abyssinian  belief,  Maqueda.  Whether 
she  was  a  widow  or  virgin  is  unknown] 
heard  jPCeb.  hearing.  Doubtless  through 
the  Arab  traders.    The  record  of  this  visit, 


following  immediately  upon  the  mention  of 
the  voyages  (ch.  iz.  26),  is  a  grain  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  locating  Ophir  in  Arabia]  of 
the  liune  (Heb.  hearing ;  cf .  iKon,  which  also 
means  the  thing  heard,  report.  Compare 
iwoKdkv^,  «<i^9ic,  io,]  of  Bdomoii  oon- 

oemlnff  the  name  [Heb.  D^,  i.e,,**  in  rela- 
tion to,  in  eonnexum  with,  the  name,*'  Ac 
No  doubt  it  was  the  house  he  had  built 

l\  DB^  («*•  chs.  iii.  2  ;  v.  17,  18 ;  viii  17, 
18, 19, 20,  Ac)  had  made  him  famous.  But 
the  ezpresston  is  somewhat  unusual,  and 
these  words  are  omitted  by  the  chroraoler. 

Gtesenius  and  Ewald,  however,  regard  the  ?  as 
instrumental,  "  the  fame  given  him  by  the 
name,**  Ao,,  as  Judg.  vii  18;  Ezek.  zii.  12, 
Ac,  and  Wordsworth  compares  the  use  of 
Iv  ia  Greek.  The  LXX.  and  other  versions 
read  "  the  name  of  Solomon  and  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  But  the  tezt  is  on  every 
ground  to  be  retained.  The  alliteration  in 
this  verse  (probably  accidental)  is  to  be 
noticed.  There  is  also  a  slight  jMironomana] 
of  the  Lord,  she  came  to  prove  (LXX. 
mpaeat,  to  te$t)]  him  with  hard  questiona 
[Heb.  in  riddUe ;  LXX.  iv  aiviy/iaou  The 
Arabian  mind  has  ever  delighted  in  dark 
sayings,  enigmas,  <frc,  and  eztensive  oollec. 
tions  of  these  have  been  made  by  Burck- 
hardt  and  others  (see  EeU  in  loc)  Accord- 
ing to  Dius  (cited  in  Josephus,  Contra 
Ap.  L  17. 18)  Solomon  also  had  dialectical 
encounters  with  Hiram  and  with  Abdemon, 
or,  according  to  Menander,  a  younger  son  of 
Abdemon,  a  man  of  Tyre.] 

Yer.  2. — And  she  came  to  Jerusalem  [a 
great  undertaking  in  those  days.  Our  Lord 
lays  stress  on  this  long  journey,  U  r&v 
wtpdrkfy  r^  y^.  Matt.  zii.  42 ;  Luke  zi.  81] 
With  a  vary  great  train  [Heb.  with  a  very 

heavy  force  or  ho$t  (y^.n).  Thenius  under- 
stands the  words  of  an  armed  escort,  which 
may  well  have  been  necessary  considering 
the  countries  through  which  she  passed,  and 
the  treasures  she  carried.    It  would  also  be 

Suite  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  the  queen 
iiould  be  escorted  by  a  band  of  her  soldiers. 
But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  this  idea  was  in 
the  historian's  mind] ,  with  [not  in  Heb.] 
oamels  [2  Chron.  iz.  1  has  **and  camels." 

But  the  word  is  here  ezplicative  of  the  Sn 
preceding  (Eeil).  It  does  not,  however,  decide 
against  an  armed  force,  as  camels  would  be 
in  any  case  required.  The  camel  was  a 
familiar  object  to  the  Jews  (Ezod.  iz.  8; 
Levit.  zi.  4;  Deut.  ziv.  7,  Ac);  but  such  a 
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prooeBsion  m  this  wonld  create  great  as- 
toniBhinent  in  Jenualem,  and  we  may 
jiTiftginA  how  the  people  would  line  the 
bazaars  as  she  passed  and  the  acclama- 
tions with  which  they  woold  greet  the  qneen 
(cL  L  40 ;  Matt.  xxL  9)  and  her  swart  at- 
tendants] that  hare  spices  ^h.  baUami  ; 
hence  spices  general^;  TiXX.  tfim^ra, 
Exod.  xxY.  6 ;  zzxy.  28 ;  Ezek.  xxyii.  23. 
The  perfmnee  of  Arabia  are  proyerbial  (see 
Herod,  iii.  107—118),  and  Yemen  is  the 
chief  spice  country  (Diet.  Bib.  i.  p.  91]^  and 
▼ecy  muoh  gtdd  [Psa.  Ixzii.  15.  Gold  is  not 
now  found  in  Arabia,  nor  are  there  any 
traces  of  gold  mines ;  but  Btrabo  and  Dio- 
dorus  boUi  state  that  it  wom  found  there, 
and,  according  to  the  latter,  in  nuggets  of 
considerable  size  (Diet.  Bib.  L  p.  707). 
It  is  quite  possible,  howeyer,  that  much  of 
the  "  gold  of  Arabia*'  came  to  its  emporiums 
from  other  lands.  This  particular  present 
was  doubtless  brought  by  the  queen  because 
she  had  heard  of  the  extensiye  use  made  of 
it  by  Solomon,  and  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tities he  requured.  **  Btrabo  relates  that  the 
Babeans  were  enormously  wealthy,  and  used 
gold  and  silyer  in  a  most  layish  manner  in 
their  furniture,  their  utensils,  and  eyen  on 
the  walls,  doors,  and  roofs  of  their  houses  " 
(Bawlinson)]  and  piredons  stones  [the  onyx, 
emerald,  and  turquoise  are  still  found  in 
Arabia,  and  in  former  times  the  yariety 
was  apparently  much  greater  (Plin.,  Nat. 
Hist,  zxzyii.)] ;  and  whan  she  was  come  to 
Salomon,  aba  commuuad  with  him  of  [Heb. 
tpahe  to  Mm\  all  that  was  in  her  heart 
[The  words  are  not  to  be  restricted,  as  by 
Keil,  to  riddles.  There  may  well  haye  been, 
as  the  earlier  interpreters  supposed,  religioui 
discourse— i^mvimsuw  et  ioerat  qme$tUme$, 

Yer.  8.— And  Mtomon  ttfid  her  HM'?  is 
used  of  solying  riddles  in  Judges  xiy.  18 
(Bahr),  and  interpreting  dreams  Gen.  zli. 
24;  Dan.  y.  12]  all  her  gusstUms  [Heb. 
wcrdf]  ;  there  was  not  anything  hid  tnun, 
the  klDg^,  whloh  he  t^ld  her  not. 

Yer.  4.-— And  when  the  queen  of  Sheha 
had  seen  all  Sdtamon'ft  wisdom,  and  the 
hflfose  he  had  built  [yer.  6  compels  us  to 
understand  this  of  the  palace,  not  of  the 
temple.  Josephus  says  she  was  especially 
astonidied  at  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Ldianon], 

Yer.  5.— And  the  meat  of  his  XMU  [ch. 
iy.  22,  28],  and  the  slttlnir  ["  The  rooms  of 
the  courtiers  in  attendance"  (Keil).  But 
3^^  may  mean  an  atsembly  (Psa.  L  1),  and 
possibly  the  queen  saw  them  when  gathered 
together  for  a  meal]  of  his  senrants,  and 
the  attendance  [Heb.  $tanding.  According 
to  Keil,* '  ihe  rooms  of  the  inferior  senrants." 
But  yer.  dappears  to  be  decisiye  against  this 


yiew]  of  his  ministers  [i.e.,  those  who 
ministered  to  him.  The  word  **  seryants" 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  understood  of  state 
officers ;  the  word  *'  ministers  **  of  personal 
attendants  (as  in  Acts  ziii.  5,  <fec.)  That 
the  latter  were  an  inferior  class,  the  *  *  stand- 
ing *'  shows],  and  their  apparel  [cf.  Matt, 
yi.  29.  The  rich  and  costly  dress  of  Eastern 
courtiers  and  attendants  is  sometimes  fur- 
nished by  the  king  (Gen.  zly.  22 ;  1  Sam. 
xyiii.  4;  2  Khigs  y.  5;  Dan.  y.  7;  Esther 
y.  8;  1  BCacc.  x.  20.  Cf.  Chardin,  *' Yoyage 
en  Perse,'*  iii.  230] ,  and  his  cupbearers  [By 
this  word  Keil  would  understand  *'  drinlong 
arrangements.**  But  see  2  Ghron.  ix.  4, 
*' cupbearers  (same  word)  and  their  ap- 
parel **],  and  his  ascent  (\n^)f.  It  is  some- 
what doubtful  whether  we  are  to  interpret 
this  word,  aeeentj  or  hunU  offering,  2  Kings 
xyL  18,  1  Ghron.  xxyL  16,  Ezek.  xl.  26 
make  for  the  former,  and  the  chronicler  has 


^n;???^ 


which  nndoubtedly  means  **  ascent.'* 
But  all  the  translations  understand  the 
word  of  burnt  offerings — ^the  LXX.  has  ml 
n)v  iXoKoimiHnv — and  the  word,  *'  which 
occurs  at  least  8Q0  times  in  the  Bible,** 
always  (with  one  exception)  signifies  burnt 
offering.  It  is  objected  against  this  inter- 
pretation (1)  that  we  should  require  Hoe 
plural,  i^.,**  burnt  offerings ;  **  but  this  is  by 
no  means  certain,  as  the  historian  may 
refer  to  one  particular  holocaust  (see  ch.  ix. 
25)  which  the  queen  witnessed;  and  (2) 
that  the  sight  of  burnt  offerings  could  not 
haye  caused  her  any  astonishment  (Keil). 
But  their  prodigious  number  may  surely 
haye  done  so ;  and  we  are  certainly  to  under- 
stand that  Solomon  was  remarkable  for  the 
icale  of  his  sacrifices.  Considering,  how- 
oyer,  that  the  word  undoubtedly  means 
«<  ascent"  in  Ezek.  xL  26,  and  that  it  is  so 
paraphrased  by  the  chronicler,  it  is  perhaps 
safer  to  retain  this  rendering  here]  ;  there 
was  no  more  spirit  In  her  [same  expression 
Josh.  y.  1,  and  cf.  iL  11.  For  yarious  legends 
as  to  this  queen,  see  Stanley,  **  Jewish  Ch.'* 
u.  pp.  284— 286]. 

Yer.  6.— And  she  said  to  the  \tng.  It  was 
a  ime  report  [Heb.  Truth  wa$  the  word] 
that  I  heard  In  mine  own  land  of  thy  acts 
[or  vfordi.  Same  word  as  aboye  and  in  the 
nextyerse]  and  of  thy  wisdom. 

Yer.  7.— HAiTbetlk  I  bellered  not  the 
words  ['*  Fame,  as  it  Ib  always  a  blab,  so 
ofttimes  a  liar  **  (Bp.  Hall)]  untU  I  came, 
and  mine  eyes  had  seen  It :  and  behold,  the 
half  was  not  tcdd  me;  thy  wisdom  and 
prosperity  exceeded  the  Cune  [Heb.  thou 
hait  added  wisdom  and  good  to  the  report] 
whldilheard. 

Yer.  8.— Happy  [Heb.  0  the  happineu. 
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as  in  Paa.  i.  1 ;  ii.  12 ;  xxxiiL  12,  Ae,]  are 
tby  men  [LXX.  wives,  yvpauxc] ;  liappy  are 
tby  eenrtiiti,  wbldi  itaiid  conttanalJy  be- 
fore thee  [see  on  oh.  i  2],  and  that  hear 
thjwledom. 

Yer.  9.— mened  be  the  Lord  thy  Ood 
[From  this  mention  of  the  name  of  J^ovah, 
taken  in  connexion  with  Iifatt.  xii.  42,  it  has 
been  oondnded  that  the  qneen  became  a 
oonyert  to  the  faith  of  Israel.  Bat  this 
inference  is  nnwarranted.  Polytheism  per- 
mitted, and,  indeed,  enoooraged,  a  full 
recognition  of  the  goda  many  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  and  regions.  See  on  ch.  y.  7, 
and  of.  2  Ohron.  ii.  12  and  Ezra  L  8. 
Observe,  too,  it  is  «  Jehovah,  tku  Ood.** 
And  it  is  very  significant  that  all  her  gifts 
and  treasures  were  for  the  king ;  none  were 
offerings  to  the  temple]  whldh  deu^rhted 
Sn  thee  [cf.  oh.  v.  7] ,  to  set  thee  on  the 
throne  of  Israel;  beoaniM  the  Lord  lored 
Israel  for  ever  [a  graceful  and  thoroughly 
Oriental  oompliment.  This  visit  was  as 
flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  chosen  people 
as  to  their  king] ,  therefore  made  he  that 
klnir>  to  do  Judgment  and  Jnstioe. 

Yer.  10.— And  she  gaye  the  king  an 
hundred  and  twenty  [ Josephus  says  twenty] 
talents  of  gtdd  [Psa.  Ixxii.  16.  **  The  rivers 
still  run  into  tho  sea ;  to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given"  (Bp.  Hall).  As  to  the  taUtU, 
see  on  oh.  ix.  14] ,  and  of  eploea  Tery  great 
store  [Heb.  mueh  exceedingly  (Ewald,  287  c.) 
**Th6  immense  abundance  of  spices  in 
Arabia.  .  .  is  noted  by  many  writers.  Hero* 
dotus  says  that  the  whole  laract  exhaled  an 
odour  marvellously  sweet  (iii.  113).  Dio- 
dorus  relates  that  tiie  odour  was  canried  out 
to  sea  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore  (iii.  46).  According  to  Strabo  the 
spioe-tnide  of  Arabia  was  in  the  hands  of 
two  nations,  the  Sabeans  and  Oerihaeans, 
whose  profits  from  it  were  se  enormous  that 
in  his  time  th^were  the  two  wealthiest 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  (xvi  4. 19),*' 
BawUnson],  and  predona  stones;  th«re 
came  no  more  muh  abundance  of  apices 
as  these  which  the  queen  of  Sheha  gsTO 
to  king  Solomon.  [Josephus  states  (Ant. 
viii.  6.  6)  that  the  cultivation  of  the  balsam 
in  Palestine  dates  from  this  visit;  the 
plant  having  been  one  of  the  queen's 
gifts. 

The  two  following  verses  form  a  sort  of 
parenthesis.  In  speaking  of  the  gold  and 
gems  brought  by  the  Arabian  queen,  it 
occurs  to  the  historian  to  state  that  both  of 
these  commodities  were  also  brought  in  by 
the  fleet.  Possibly,  too,  the  mention  of  the 
spices  reminded  him  of  the  fragrant  almog 
trees  brought  from  Ophir  (BKhr).    But  it 


would  rather  seem  that  they  are  included  as 
one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  voyage. 

Yer.  11.— And  the  navy  of  Hiram  also 
[{.«.,  built  and  equipped  by  him,  ch.  ix« 
26—28],  that  brought  gold  firom  Ophir, 
brought  in  from  Ophir  great  plenty  of 
almug  trees  [In  2  Ghron.  ii.  8 ;  ix.  10,  called 
*«algum-trees.'*  The  origin  and  meaning 
of  tibe  word  are  alike  uncertain.  By  some 
(see  Gesen.,  Thes.  i.  p.  98)  the  if  Hs  supposed 
to  be  the  Arabic  article,  as  found  in  AV-coran^ 
Alcohol,  Ad-miral,  d;o.,  but  later  authorities 
(see,  e,g.y  Max  Mailer,**8cience  of  Language,** 
p.  214)  lend  no  support  to  this  view.  **  Uel- 
sius  enumerates  fifteen  different  trees,  each 
of  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  clium 
to  represent  the  almug  tree  of  Scripture  ** 
(Diet.  Bib.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  vL)  It  is  now, 
however,  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the 
red  sandal-wood  ^pteroearptu  iandaliorus^ 
Linn.;  or,  accordmg  to  others,  iarOalum 
album,  the  white  species)  is  intended — a  tree 
which  grows  in  India  and  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  It  is  said  that  in  India  sandal- 
wood is  called  valguha  (same  root) ;  and 
Stanley  sees  in  almuff  the  **  Hebraized  form 
of  the  Deooan  word  for  sandal."  Dr. 
Hooker,  however,  (Diet  Bib.  Ix,)  regards 
the  question  as  still  undecided] ,  and  pra- 
doui  stones.  [Stanley  remarks  on  the  fre- 
quent references  to  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones  in  the  Book  of  Proveibs 
(chs.  i.  9.;  iii.  14,  15 ;  viii.  10, 11;  x.  20 ; 
xvi.  16,  Ac.),  as  one  indication  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  age  of  Solomon.] 

Yer.  12.— And  the  kingmade  of  the  almug 
trees  pillars  [lit.,  propt.    In  2  Chron.  ix, 

11  we  have  a  different  word,  n)7pp  (of. 
Judg.  XX.  81,  82 ;  1  Sam.  vL  12,  Ac.),'  there 
translated  itaire.  The  word  in  the  text 
Ij^pQ  is  &wa^  Xcy.  Keil  understands 
<< steps  with  bannisters;*"  BKhr  (after 
Jarchi)  **  tesselated  pavements ; "  Qesenius, 
" balusters;*'  Thenius,  "divans;"  Bdtt- 
cher,  *' benches  and  similar  moveables." 
But  was  not  the  pavement  already  laid,  and 
of  cedar ;  and  would  the  sanctuary  have 
divant,  Ao.  ?]  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
for  the  klng'a  houses  harps  also  and  psal- 
teries [also  mentioned  together  (Psa.  IxxL 
22;  oviiL  2;  d.  8L  They  were  itringed 
instruments,  but  uieir  precise  diape  and 
character  is  quite  uncertain.  One  species 
of  sandal-wood,  or  of  wood  closely  allied  to 
it,  is  said  to  have  been  much  sought  after  for 
musical  instruments]  Ibr  the  slngeni :  there 
oame  no  such  almug  trees,  nor  were  seen 
unto  this  day. 

Yer.  18. — ^And  king  Solomon  gave  unto 
the  queen  of  fOieba  all  her  desire,  whatso- 
ever she  adnd,  beside  that  whidh  Solomoii 
gaye  her  of  his  royal  bounty.     [Heb.  oc- 
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cording  to  the  hand  of  k{ng  Solomon,  The 
ehronider  has,  **  beside  that  whioh  she  had 
hroaght  vnto  the  king."  That  is  to  say, 
in  addition  to  the  fitting  presents  whioh  he 
made  in  return  for  her  gifts,  he  freely  gave 
her  whatsoever  she  asked  for.  To  ask  for  a 
eoTeted  thing  is  no  breach  of  Oriental  pro- 
priety. The  Ethiopian  Christians  find  in 
these  words  (and  considering  the  oharaoter 
of  Solomon  and  the  license  of  that  age,  per- 
haps not  altogether  withoat  reason)  a  basis 
for  their  belief  that  she  bore  Solomon 
a  son,  Melimelek  by  name,  from  whom, 
indeed,  the  present  sovereigns  of  Abyssinia 
ebum  to  derive  their  dc^oent]  80  she 
tonied  and  w«nl  to  her  own  ooutiy,  she 
and  her  MTvaatSL 

Bishop  Wordsworth  has  remarked  (p.  44) 
that  the  record  of  this  visit  disappoints  us. 
He  says,  *'He  (Solomon)  answered  her  hard 
questions.  He  showed  her  his  palace  .  •  . 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  he  invited  her  to  go 
up  with  him  into  the  house  of  the  LMd," 


Ac  Again :  **  The  visit  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba  seem  to  have  been  without  any  spi- 
ritual result."  **  In  like  manner,"  he  adds, 
**we  hear  nothing  of  any  attempt  on  Solo- 
mon's part  to  improve  his  friendship  and 
commeroial  relations  with  Hiram  into  an 
occasion  forcommnnicating  the  better  mer- 
ehandise  of  Divine  troth  to  the  Sidonians." 
But  sorely  this  oritioiBm  overlooks  the 
fact  that  Judaism  was  not  a  missionary 
religion,  and  that  the  ohoflen  people  had  no 
sort  of  commission  to  convert  the  heathen. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  mystery ;  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  for  3,000  years  the  light  of  God's  troth 
was,  by  the  counsel  and  purpose  of  God, 
restricted  within  the  extremely  narrow  con- 
fines of  Israel,  and  that  the  '*  fulness  of  the 
time,"  when  the  Gentiles  should  be  ''fellow- 
heirs,"  was  distant  from  Solomon's  day  by 
a  v^ole  millennium. 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1—18. — The  Queen  of  Sheba.  Well  may  the  Jonmey  of  this  Eastern  qneeo 
have  a  triple  mention  in  the  sacred  page  (1  Kings  z. ;  2  Chron.  iz. ;  St.  Matt.  zii. ; 
St.  Luke  xi.),  for  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  9ui  generis.  We  are  so  familiar 
with  the  story  from  our  infancy  that  we  often  frdl  to  realize  its  true  character  and 
proportions.  A  woman,  a  princess,  an  Arab  queen,  travels  some  three  thousand 
miles  in  search  of  wisdom.  We  have  read  of  long  voyages  undertaken  and  of 
great  hardships  endured  by  men  who  were  in  search  of  gold.  Fable  tells  of  the 
search  for  tkgolden  fleece ;  histoiy  tells  of  many  voyages  to  a  fancied  El  DoradOfhxd 
here  only,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Magi,  do  we  read  of  a  traveller  who  brought  gold 
and  sought  wisdom. 

And  our  Lord  has  honoured  this  history— this  almost  romantic  story— by 
drawing  one  of  its  lessons  with  His  own  hand  (Matt.  xiL  42).  But  though  He 
has  there  furnished  the  outline.  He  has  left  it  for  us  to  fiU  in  l^e  colouring.  And 
the  rest  of  the  story  He  has  left  untouched ;  the  other  lessons  we  have  to  gather  for 
ourselves.  We  have,  therefore,  to  consider,  I.  The  journey  of  the  queen.  IL  Her 
lich  offerings  to  Solomon.    III.  Solomon's  royal  presents  to  her. 

I.  As  to  the  JouKNBT — the  one  point  noticed  by  our  blessed  Lord.  He  has 
reminded  us  (1)  of  its  character,  Sne  came  "  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.''  (2)  Of 
its  purpoee.  It  was  to  *'  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.''  Lotus  collect  our  thoughts 
round  these  two  centres,  the  nattMre  and  object  of  this  enterprise. 

I.  The  Natubb  of  this  Journxt.  Four  particulars  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
(1)  The  length  of  the  way.  Presuming  that  Sheba  was  Yemen  (see  note  on 
ver.  1),  her  capital  would  be  at  no  great  distance  frt>m  Mocha  or  Aden,  i,e,^\i  would 
be  some  fifteen  hundred  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem.  But  ancient  ioumeys  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  nules,  but  by  hours.  Now  both  the  queen  and  her  company 
travelled  by  camels,  and  the  camel  can  only  go,  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  at  a 
walking  pace,  and,  like  other  beasts  of  burden,  must  have  occasional  rests.  Even  if 
they  had  some  *'  swift  dromedaries'*  for  the  queen,  the  pace  must  have  been  regulated 
by  the  sumpter  camels.  We  may  be  pret^  sure,  therefore,  that  the  party  would 
not  travel,  on  the  average,  more  than  twenty  miles  a  day,  which  would  give  some- 
thing like  seventy-five  days  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  same  for  the 
return.    (2)  Ii9  fatigues  a/nd  hardekipe.    Eastern  queens,  even  of  the  Sabeans, 
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were  not  unaoquainted  with  luxury  (note  on  rer.  2),  and  the  journey  through  the 
''great  and  terrible  wilderness*'  would  subject  this  lady  to  many  discomforts. 
Camel-riding  is  very  tiring ;  desert-travel  profoundly  wearisome.  Whatever 
comforts  her  *'  very  great  train  *'  might  be  able  to  procure  her,  nothing  could  alter 
the  blazing  sun  overhead^the  burning  sands  beneath,  or  the  utter  desolation  and 
monotony  of  the  desert.  Those  who  hiE^ve  made  the  journey  to  Sinai  will  have  some 
idea  what  the  daUy  life  of  this  pai^  was  like.  (8)  lU  periU.  *'  Perils  of  the 
wilderness  '*  (cf.  Psa.  xci. ;  Deut.  viiL  15),  and  *'  perils  of  robbers  **  alike.  Her 
course  lay  through  the  land  of  Ishmael,  whose  "  hand  was  against  every  man," 
and  she  carried  with  her  large  treasure — ^a  tempting  bait  to  the  rapacious  Bedouin. 
True,  ^e  had  an  armed  escort,  but  that  would  not  exemj^t  her  from  dangers.  Nor 
were  these  *'  perils  by  the  way''  iJl.  She  had  left  her  kingdom  without  its  head. 
An  insurrection  might  be  fomented  against  her  (Luke  xix.  14),  or  a  usiurper  might 
snatch  her  crown.  And  aU  this  was  (4)  v,ndertaken  by  a  woman.  True,  she  was 
an  Arabian,  and  therefore  presumably  hardy  and  patient,  but  all  the  same  the  sex 
of  the  traveller  increases  our  admiration,  especially  when  we  consider  the  estima- 
tion in  which  women  have  generally  been  held  in  the  East.  And  she  was  a  queen, 
and  left  a  court,  left  her  fragrant  country,  '*  Araby  the  blest,"  to  plod  painfully  and 
slowly  over  the  desert  reaches,  till  she  came  to  the  *'  city  of  the  vision  of  peace." 

II.  Thb  pubposb  of  this  UNDBUTAKiNa.  Many  sovereigns  have  left  their 
homes  at  the  head  of  '*  a  very  great  train "  both  before  and  since  her  day,  but 
with  what  different  objects  m  view.  They  have  swept  across  continents — the 
B^aeses,  the  Shishaks,  the  Alexanders,  the  Tamerianes  of  history,  but  not  for 
wisdom.  Theirs  was  no  peaceful  or  kindly  mission.  Some,  like  Peter  the  Great, 
have  visited  forei^  courts  for  the  sake  of  advancing  the  commerce,  &c.,  of  their 
country.  Some,  like  the  Persian  Shah  recently,  have  travelled  fax  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  world, and  to  taste  of  its  pleasures ;  but  she  came  to  "prove  Solomon 
with  luurd  questions,"  to  **  commune  with  him  of  all  that  was  in  her  neart,'*  to 

"reason  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute." 

It  is  clear  that  to  her  "  wisdom  "  was  "  the  principal  thing,"  and  she  brought  gold 
and  ruhisB  (Job  xxviii.  18;  Prov.  iii.  15;  vui.  11)  to  obtain  ii  She  is  like  the 
«  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls."  She  has  found  one  pearl  of  great  price, 
and  she  wiU  give  all  that  she  has  to  possess  it.  True,  she  $aw  the  wonders  of 
Solomon's  court,  but  she  came  to  ^c^  his  wisdom.  She  envied  his  courtiers,  not 
because  of  their  places,  palaces,  dw.,  but  because  they  stood  before  him  (ver.  8)  and 
heard  his  words. 

And  our  Saviour  has  said  that  this  conduct  will  condemn  the  men  of  HU  gener- 
ation. It  were  easy  to  show  how.  But  it  will  be  more  to  the  point  if  we  consider 
how  it  may  condemn  the  men  of  our  own  time. 

1.  Christ  i$  "  more  {vXtiov)  than  Solomon."  Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  men  i; 
Christ  was  "  the  wisdom  of  God."  Solomon,  a  great  king ;  Christ,  '*  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords "  (Bev.  xvii.  4).  Compare  the  Song  of  Solomon  with  the 
Beatitudes ;  the  Proverbs  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Solomon's  end  and 
Christ's  death.  We  i^ould  not  dare  to  compare  them  had  not  He  done  it  before. 
2.  Christ  is  here.  No  need  to  cross  deserts  or  continents  to  find  Him.  *'  Say 
not  in  thine  hearty  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down 
from  above),"  ke.  (Bom.  x.  6,  7).  And  say  not,  "  True,  He  was  present  in  those 
Galilean  synagogues,  in  those  streets  of  Jerusalem,  but  He  is  not  here.**  His 
own  words  affirm  the  contrary  (Mati  xxviii.  20 ;  xviii.  20,  &c.)  He  is  present 
everywhere. 

**  One  Spirit,  Bis 

Who  wore  the  platted  crown  with  bleeding  brows, 

FillB  imiverBal  nature.*' 

But  more  especially  is  he  present  in  His  Church,  His  word.  His  sacraments.  8. 
Christ  has  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world  to  us.     It  is  not  we  who 
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have  to  leave  a  kingdom.     He  has  left  His  that  he  may  *' appoint  mito  us  a 
kingdom." 

«<  Thy  Father's  home  of  light ; 
Thy  xainbow-oiroled  throne, 
Were  left  for  earthly  night, 
For  wanderings  md  and  lone.** 

And  vet  men  -mil  not  listen  to  Him,  will  not  leand  of  Him.  It  is  said  that 
ninety-nve  per  oent.  of  onr  lahoming  classes  do  not  statedly  attend  any  place  of 
Christian  worship.  And  of  those  who  do,  how  manv  do  His  hidding  ?  In  the 
great  assize  all  these  will  meet  the  Qneen  of  tiie  South.  She  will  witness  of  the 
jonmev  she  took,  of  the  sacrifices  she  made,  of  the  risks  she  incnrred,  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Solomon.  She  will  tell  of  Solomon's  "ascent,**  4c.,  and  she  will  pat  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt  those  to  whom  the  words  and  wisdom,  the 
sacrifice  and  ascension  of  the  Lord  were  nnholy  or  indifferent  things  (Heh.  x.  29). 

And  not  the  Qneen  of  the  South  alone.  The  kings  of  the  East,  Melohior,  Jasper, 
Balthasar— so  ^adition  calls  them— they  too  came  a  long  journey  to  see  the  child 
Christ.  And  how  many  pagans  in  Africa,  in  India,  in  we  islands  of  the  sea,  have 
gone  long  miles  just  to  hear  one  sermon  from  the  passing  missionaiy  ?  Will  not 
all  these  condemn  the  men  of  this  generation  ? 

in.  HsB  OFFERINGS  TO  SoLOMON.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  days  to  approach 
king,  seer,  d».,  with  a  present  (ver.  25 ;  Psa.  Ixxii  10 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  7  ;  Judg.  vi.  18). 
And  she  d^  not  come  empty.  We  read  of  **  camels  hearing  spices,"  of  120  talents 
of  gold,  d».  (ver.  10).  Now  ohserve:  (1)  Bhe  ga/oe  of  what  she  had.  Her  country 
produced  or  miported  gold;  it  produced  spices  and  precious  stones  (note  on  ver.  2). 
Other  visitors  to  Solomon  gave  garments,  horses,  Ac.  (ver.  25).  These  she  had  not, 
but  she  gave  what  she  could  (2  Uor.  viii.  12).  (2)  She  ga/ve  what  Solomon  needed. 
We  know  how  much  ^Id  he  required ;  not  for  the  temple  only—that  was  apparently 
completed — but  for  his  great  and  varied  undertakings.  She  brought  120  talents  of 
the  **  gold  of  Arabia  " — ^Uterally  the  ransom  of  a  province  (ch.  ix.  14^.  She  brought 
spices — ^in  ver.  15,  we  read  of  *<  the  traffick  of  the  spice  merchants  — and  precious 
stones — in  2  Chron.  iiL  6  we  find  that  Solomon  garnished  the  house  with  these.  So 
that,  like  Hiram,  she  helped  to  prepare  a  shrine  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  (8)  She 
gone  generously.  Her  munificence  was  unexampled—*"  venr  much  gold  "  (ver.  2). 
**  There  came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices,*'  Ac.  (ver.  10). 

And  shall  not  her  gifts^  too,  condenm  our  parsimony  ?  For  Christ,  the  Divine 
Solomon,  has  need  of  our  spices  and  silver  and  gold.  He  too  is  building  a  temple 
(1  Peter  iL  5).  He  too  plants  store  cities  and  &asures  in  His  realm.  He  would 
have  the  whole  round  world  |^irdled  with  Christian  temples.  He  would  make  it 
one  vast  "  Paradise  "  (Ecdes.  ii.  4,  5).  And  He  needs  our  agency  and  our  offerings. 
He  wants  the  perfume  of  sacrifice  on  our  part  (Phil.  iv.  18 ;  Eph.  v.  2 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  15). 
The  Queen  of  the  South  did  not  offer  to  dolomon  of  that  which  cost  her  nothing. 
But  how  seldom  is  the  widow's  mite  offered  to  our  king.  **  All  these  of  their 
abundance  have  cast  in,"  Ac.  (Luke  xxL  8),  Compfured  with  her  gift  how  miserable  are 
our  subscriptions  and  offertories.  Note  i  There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  her 
gifts  and  tiiose  of  the  Magi.    Both  too  were  offered  to  a  king. 

IV.  Solomon's  aiFTS  to  hbb.  She  was  not  the  loser  eitiher  by  her  long  journey 
or  her  eostlv  presents.  Aprince  like  Solomon  could  not  permit  her  to  make  sacri- 
fices. Noblesse  ohligef  His  generosity  must  exceed  hers.  So  he  gave  her  "  all  her 
desire,"  "whatsoeveridie  asked"  *' according  to  the  hand  of  the  king"  (ver.  18,HebO 
We  see  here  a  picture  oi  the  recompenses  of  our  God.  ^ <  According  to  his  riches  in 
glorv "  (PhiL  iv.  19).  ^*  Exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think  " 
(Epn.  iiL  SO).  ''Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you  "  (Matt  vii  7).  His  gifts  too  are 
*'  according  to  the  hand  of  a  king,"  and  what  a  king !  He  cannot  remain  in  any 
man*fl  debt    **  A  oup  of  pold  w^t^  only"  ^e  will  abundantly  recompense. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — The  Queen  of  the  South.  This  inddent  is  remarkable  as  the  only 
one  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  to  which  refer^ice  is  made  in  the  New  Testament. 
Solomon  is  twice  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  in  His  recorded  discourses.  In  one  case 
his  royal  magnificence  is  deoUtfed  inferior  to  the  beauty  with  which  God  has  clothed 
the  "  lilies  of  the  field.**  "  Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these  "  (Matt,  vi  29).  Art  can  neyer  vie  witii  nature.  What  lovelmess  of  form 
or  hue  that  human  sloll  can  produce  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  petals  of  a 
flower  ?  What  is  idl  the  glory  with  which  man  may  robe  himself  to  that  which  is 
the  product  of  the  creative  finger  of  God  ?  In  the  other  case,  it  is  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  lliat  our  Lord  refers  to,  as  having  its  wide-spread  fame  illustrated  by  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  as  being  surpassed  by  the  higher  revelation  of  truth 
in  Himsell  **  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment,"  A»c.  (Matt  xii. 
42).  The  interest  and  importance  of  this  incident  is  sreatl^  heightened  by  its  thus 
finding  a  place  in  ^e  discourses  of  Christ.  In  itself  there  is  no  veinr  deep  meaning 
in  it.  It  suppUes  fewmaterials  for  high  moral  or  spiritual  teaching.  The  interchange 
of  civilities  i^tween  two  Oriental  monarohs  is  related  by  the  historian  with  innocent 
pride,  as  setting  forth  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  king  whose  reign  was  to  him  the 
golden  age  of  &  own  nation's  life.  There  is  something  of  a  romantic  charm  in  it, 
too,  that  naturally  gave  rise  to  fancifdl  traditions  being  added  to  the  biblical  story« 
But  beyond  this  it  is  an  event  of  no  great  moment.  This  use  of  it,  however,  by  our 
Lord  lifts  it  out  of  the  re^n  of  the  commonplace,  gives  it  other  than  a  mere  secular 
meaning,  makes  it  an  important  channel  of  Divine  instructioa.  Every  name  is 
honour^  by  association  with  His.  Every  incident  becomes  clothed  with  sacred  in- 
terest when  made  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  human  souls  to  Him.  Let  us  look  at 
these  two  persons,  then,  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  reference  to  their  interview. 

I.  Solomon,  in  his  wisdom,  ▲  type  of  the  "  obkateb  *'  Ghbist.  The  distinctive 
personal  characteristic  of  Solomon  was  his  "  wisdom.'*  The  ffune  of  it  is  regarded 
by  some  as  marking  the  uprising  of  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  power  in  IsraeL 
Whence  came  this  new  phenomenon  ?  We  trace  it  to  a  Divine  source.  "  The 
Lord  gave  unto  David  this  wise  son  "  (ch.  v.  7).  *'  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom  and 
understanding  exceeding  much'*  (ch.  iv.  29).  No  doubt  the  extended  intercourse 
with  surroundiD^  nations  tiiat  he  established  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to 
Israel,  bringing  m  a  flood  of  new  ideas  and  interests.  This  supplied  materials  for 
his  wisdom  but  did  not  create  it.  It  was  not  learnt  from  Egypt,  or  the  *'  children 
of  the  East.**  It  was  a  Divine  gift,  that  came  in  response  to  his  own  i»rayer  (ch. 
iii.  9).  1.  One  broad  feature  that  strikes  us  in  Solomon's  wisdom  is  its  remarkable 
versatility,  the  variety  of  its  phases,  the  way  in  which  its  light  played  freely  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects.  It  dealt  with  the  objects  and  processes  of  nature.  It  was  a  kind 
of  natural  science.  He  has  been  called  '*  the  founder  of  Hebrew  science,"  the 
'*  first  of  the  world's  great  naturalists.''  **  He  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree," 
ko,  (oh.  iv.  88).  One  would  like  to  know  what  the  range  and  quality  of  his  science 
really  was  ;  but  the  Bible,  existing  as  it  does  for  feur  other  than  sdentific  pnn>ose0, 
does  not  satisfy  our  curiosity  in  this  respect  It  dealt  with  moral  fftcis  and  problems 
— ^a  true  practical  philosophy  of  life ;  its  proper .  ends  and  aims,  its  governing 
{Hinciples,  the  meaning  of  its  experiences,  its  besetting  dangers  and  possible 
rewards.  It  dealt  with  the  administration  df  national  affairs.  This  is  seen  in  his 
assertion  of  the  principle  of  eternal  righteousness  as  the  law  by  which  the  ruler  of 
men  must  himself  be  ruled.  His  wisdom  lay  in  the  gift  of  **  an  understanding 
heart  to  judge  the  people  and  discern  between  good  and  evil,"  and  the  people 
'* feared  the  king,  for  they  saw  that  tiie  wisdom  of  God  was  in  him  to  do  judgment" 
(ch.  iv.  29).  We  are  thus  reminded  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  of  human  fife.  Truth 
is  one,  whether  in  thoujght,  feeling,  or  conduct,  in  things  private  or  public,  secular 
or  spiritual.  Wisdom  is  the  power  that  discerns  and  utilizes  the  innermost  truth 
of  all  things,  finds  out  and  practically  applies  whatever  is  essentially  Divine.  2. 
Solomon's  wisdom  assumed  various  forms  of  expression :  the  Proverbial  form,  aa 
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ia  the  "  Book  <^  Proverbs ;  "  the  Poetic  form,  as  in  his  *'  Son^"  and  **  Psabns ;  *' 
the  Sooraiio  fonn,  bv  question  and  answer,  riddles — *'  dark  sayings  ** — and  the  in- 
terpretation ihereol  It  is  in  this  latter  form  that  his  wisdom  here  appears. 
Tradition  savs  that  Hiram  engaged  with  him  in  this  "  cross  questioning,"  and  was 
worsted  in  the  encounter ;  so  here  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  **  to  prove  him  with 
hard  questions,'*  and  **  communing  with  nim  of  all  that  was  in  her  heart  she  found 
that  he  could  tell  her  all  her  questions,"  &c.  By  all  this  we  are  led  to  think  of 
'*One  greater  than  Solomon."  (1)  ''Greater,  inasmuch  as  He  leads  men  to 
wisdom  of  a  higher  order.  Solomon  is  the  most  secular  of  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Divine  things  are  approached  by  him,  as  it  were,  on  the 
lower,  earthly  side.  A  prudential  tone  is  given  to  the  counsels  of  religion,  and 
vice  is  set  forth  not  so  much  as  wickedness  but  as  ''folly."  Think  of  the  marked 
difference  between  the  utterances  of  Solomon's  wisdom  and  the  sublime  spiritual 
elevation  of  David's  psalms.  And  when  we  come  to  Christ's  teaching,  what  im- 
measurably loftier  heights  and  deeper  depths  of  Divine  truth  are  here  I  Bedemption, 
holiness,  immortality,  are  His  themes — ^the  deeper  "  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  '*  "in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  "  (Col.  ii.  8). 
(2)  "  Greater,"  inasmuch  as  the  Divine  fount  of  wisdom  must  needs  be  infinitely 
superior  to  any  mere  human  channel  through  which  it  flows.  Solomon  was  lifter 
all  but  a  learner,  not  a  master.  His  were  but  guesses  at  truth.  Christ's  were  the 
authoritative  utterances  of  the  incarnate  "  Word."  Solomon  spoke  according  to  the 
limited  measure  of  the  spirit  of  truth  in  him.  Christ  spoke  out  of  His  own  mflnite 
fulness.  **  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  Him"  (John  iii.  84).  Whence, 
indeed,  did  Solomon's  wisdom  come  but  from  Him,  the  true  fontal  "  Light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world "  ?  The  words  that  the  wise  in 
ever^  age  have  spoken  were  but  dim,  dawning  rays  of  the  light  that  broke  in  a 
glorious  day  upon  the  worid  when  He,  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness,  arose. 

II.  The  quern  of  Sheba,  in  hbb  search  after  wisdom,  as  an  bxauple  fob 
OURSELVES.  All  the  motives  that  actuated  her  in  this  long  pilgrimage  from  the  far- 
off  comer  of  Arabia  we  know  not.  Mere  curiosity,  commercial  interest,  personal 
vanity  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  But  the  words  of  the  narrative 
suggest  that  it  was  mainly  an  honest  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  specially  for  clearer 
light  on  highest  matters  of  human  interest.  Learn  (1)  The  nobility  of  a  simple, 
earnest,  restless  search  after  truth.  (2)  The  grateful  respect  which  a  teachable 
spirit  will  feel  towards  one  who  can  unveil  the  truth  to  it  (8)  The  joyous  satisfac- 
tion of  soul  that  springs  from  the  discovenr  of  the  highest  truth.  How  much  does 
such  an  example  as  this  in  the  realms  of  heathen  darkness  rebuke  the  spiritual 
dulness  and  indifference  of  those  who  with  the  Light  of  Life  shining  gloriously  upon 
them  in  the  person  of  Christ  refuse  to  welcome  it,  and  walk  in  it  1  "  Many  shall 
come  from  the  east  and  the  west,"  &c.  (Matt.  viii.  11, 12).— W. 

Vers.  1 — 18. — T?ie  Qt^en  of  Sheba,  The  suggestiveness  of  Solomon's  intercourse 
with  surrounding  nations.  His  magnanimity  was  as  remarkable  as  his  magnifl- 
cence.  His  broad  ^licy  stood  out  in  striking  contrast  with  the  narrowness  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  It  was  one  evidence  of  his  divinely  inspired 
wisdom.  In  some  respects  his  enlightenment  puts  to  shame  modem  diplomacy. 
Trace  his  relations  witn  the  king  of  Tyre  and  the  queen  of  Sheba.  These  were  not 
exceptionally  treated  by  the  wise-hearted  ruler.  His  country  was  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  surrounding  pNBoples,  and  his  court  free  to  all  who  would  live  in  amity  with 
him.  Indicate  the  typical  nature  of  his  kingdom — the  golden  age  of  God's  people. 
Apply  to  the  reign  of  Him  who  said,  "  A  greater  than  Solomon  is  here  t "  Bemarks 
on  the  position  and  the  commerce  of  the  land  from  which  this  great  queen  came. 

Her  conduct  is  full  of  suggestions  for  us— 

L  Her  coioNa  shows  the  pains  those  should  take  who  are  searohing  for 
TRUE  wisdom.  The  journey  was  long,  arduous,  costly.  It  may  have  raised  oppo- 
sition amongst  the  people  she  ruled.  In  spite  of  all  she  came.  Give  examples  of 
men  who  in  old  time  travelled  far  in  search  of  wisdom,  visiting  schools  of  philo- 
iophy,  astrologers,  and  sages,  consulting  oracles  like  that  at  Delphi.    Not  less  is 
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demanded  of  men  in  our  days'  who  inyestigate  natural  plienomena.  Instances 
abound  of  travellers  who  have  laid  down  life,  as  did  Franklin  and  Livingstone^  in 
joTuneys  of  discovery;  of  surgeons  and  physicians  who  have  run  personal  risk  to 
learn  by  cracial  experiment  a  means  of  cure ;  of  scientifio  discoverers  who  have 
sacrificed  time  and  effort  to  make  sure  of  one  fact,  or  estabhsli  one  law,  &c.  In 
contrast  with  all  this  how  small  the  effort  to  win  true  riches,  to  know  essential 
truth.  Many  are  content  with'  hearsay  evidence.  The  queen  of  Sheba  was  not* 
At  any  cost  she  would  see  and  know  for  hersell  Perhaps  it  was  with  some  remem-* 
Wance  of  her  visit  that  Solomon  wrote  Prov.  ii.  8—5 :  **  If  thou  criest  after  know- 
ledge, and  liftest  np  thy  voice  for  understanding ;  if  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and 
Searohest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures ;  then  thou  shalt  understand  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God."  Compare  Ihis  with  the  parable  of  the 
merchant  seeking  goodly  pearls  (Matt  xiii.  45,  46).    See  also  Col  ii.  8. 

II.  Her  confession  expresses  the  feeuno  of  those  who  have  coke  to  One 
GREATER  THAN  SoLOMON.  "The  half  was  not  told  me"  ^vers.  6,  7).  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  "  of  "  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,"  &o.  In  proportion  as  men  really  know  Him,  and  live  near  Him,  does 
He  appear  more  winsome  and  worthy.  Cite  the  utterances  of  such  men  as  Bernard, 
Wesley,  &c.  Their  words  fall  fi'om  our  lips  in  song,  yet  they  seem  extravagant  to 
us  on  our  low  level  of  religious  life,  and  at  our  sad  distance  from  Christ.  Such 
bursts  of  praise  we  may  use  as  tests  of  our  devotion.  Christ  has  not  changed,  but 
too  often  His  people  see  Him  £rom  afar*  Any  one  who  is  living  near  the  Lord  can 
say,  "  The  half  was  not  told  me  '*  of  Thy  love  and  glory. 

III.  Her  OFFERING  SUGGESTS  THE  PRESENTATION  WE  SHOULD  MAKE  TO  OUR  EiNG. 

Bead  verse  10.  Draw  out  the  parallel  between  this  and  the  coming  of  the  Ma^ 
(Matt,  ii.),  when  they  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  child  Jesus,  and  opened  theur 
treasures  and  presented  to  Him  gifts—gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

**  Say,  shall  we  yield  Him,  in  costly  devotion. 
Odours  of  Edom  and  offeriugs  Divine ; 
Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 
Myrrh  from  the  iorest,  or  gold  from  the  mine  7 

**  Vainly  we  o£Fer  each  ample  oblation ; 

Yamly  with  gifts  would  his  favour  secure ; 
Bicber,  by  far,  is  the  heart*s  adoration ; 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor." 

See  Isa.  i.  12 ;  Psa.  x1.  6,  &c. 

rV.    Her  ENTERTAINMENT   REMINDS   US  OF  THE   WELCOME   GIVBN   BT   OUR   LoRD. 

1.  Like  Solomon  (ver.  8)  Christ  answers  our  questions.  He  knew  His  disciples 
**  were  desirous  to  ask  Him,"  so  they  needed  not  even  to  frame  their  questions.  Un- 
spoken prayers  are  heard.  2.  Like  Solomon  (ver.  5)  Christ  reveals  His  glory.  Tho 
transfiguration,  the  last  talk  with  the  apostles,  the  apocalypse,  ko,  8.  LOie  Solomon 
(ver.  IB)  Christ  loads  us  with  benefits.  Pardon,  peace,  strength,  joy,  &c.--- of 
greater  worth  than  gold  and  precious  stones.  These  material,  those  imperishable. 
Let  the  earnestness  of  this  queen  rebuke  our  sloth  and  unbelief,  •*  The  queen 
of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  con- 
denm  it :  for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  and  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here  "  (Matt.  xii.  42).— A.  B« 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  X.  14—20. 

Solomon's  wealth,  pomp,  and  power. — 

.  The  visit  of  tho  Queen  of  Sheba,  in  itself  a 

striking  proof  of  the  fame  and  greatness  of 

.  Solomon,  is  followed  by  a  description  of  his 

revenues,  his  throne,  and  various  other  par* 


ticnlars  of  his  wealth  and  magnificence, 
some  of  which  are  related  here  because  they 
were  the  products  of  the  voyages  of  that  same 
fleet  which  had  been  the  moans  of  acquaint* 
ing  the  queen  with  Solomon  and  his  gloiy* 
Ver.  14.^Now  tbt  welgbt  of  gold  tbKl 
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etme  to  Solomon  in  oao  joir  fprobobly  one 
iwrtictilar  and  exceptional  year,  probably 
also  the  year  of  the  queen's  visik,  not  year 
hy  year  (Wordsworth,  aL),  as  the  Yolgate 
(per  Hngu!o$  anno$).  One  fleet  only  came 
home  from  its  voyage  after  three  years,  and 
the  gold  would  hardly  weigh  precisely  666 
talents  year  by  year]  was  six  hundred 
threosoore  and  six  talents  of  ff<fld.  [The 
correspondence  with  the  nnmber  of  the 
beast  (Rev.  xiii.  18 ;  cf.  Ezra  iL  13)  is  in  all 
probability  not  altogether  aeoidental.  It  is 
possible,  /.«.,  that  we  number  of  the  beast 
IS  a  reminiscence  of  this  nnmber  of  tolents. 
For  we  may  surety  see  in  this  statement  of 
Solomon's  prodigious  wealth  an  indication 
of  his  worldliness,  the  turning  j)oint,  per- 
haps, in  his  estrangement  from  God.  **  The 
love  of  money  "  may  have  been  the  root  of 
all  his  eviL  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
Irom  this  time  forward  his  career  is  one  of 
steady  declension.  It  is  also  remaikable  that 
while  he  is  here  represented  to  us  as  a 
**  royal  merchant,"  the  mark  of  the  beast  is 
on  ihe  huyert  tLnd$eller$  (Bey.  xiii  17).  But 
see  **  Expositor,"  May,  1881.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  number  has  been  corrupted, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  re- 
corded, partly  because  of  the  singuliuity  of 
the  sum  total.  The  666  talents  include  the 
receipts  from  all  sources— taxes,  tribute,  and 
voyages— with  the  exception  made  presently 
(yer.  15).  Bawlinson  quotes  Keil  (in  his 
earlier  edition)  as  estimating  this  amount 
at  £8,646,350.  But  in  his  later  work,  Eeil 
puts  it  in  round  numbers  at  two  and  a  half 
millions  (17,000,000  thalers),  while  Mr.  Poole 
calculates  it  at  about  £8,000,000.  These 
widely  varying  figures  are  instructive,  as 
showing  that  both  estimates  are  little  more 
than  guesswork.  We  do  not  know  the  value 
of  the  Hebrew  talent,  nor,  indeed,  can  it 
ever  be  rightly  appraised  until  we  know  its 
purchasing  power.  The  denariui,  e.g.,  is 
generally  valued  at  O^d.  (or  7|d.)  because  it 
contained  some  58  grains  of  pure  silver,  but 
Its  real  value  was  nearer  three  shillings, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  fair  wage  for  a  day's 
wotk  on  the  land  (Matt.  xx.  3).  In  any  case, 
h  is  clear  that  this  sum  should  hardly  be 
-compared  with  the  anrmal  revenue  of  other 
Oriental  empires,  as  by  Bawlinson  (see  above). 
Yer  15.— Boaldo  that  ho  had  of  the  mar- 
oiiaiitnMii  [The  root  l)n  signifies  to  traiuifr 
or  travel  about.  In  Num.  xiii.  16, 17,  it  is 
used  of  tpiei.  It  may  here  be  applied  to 
persons  who  travelled  for  purposes  of  trade ; 
but  the  versions  differ  very  materially  in 
their  rmdering  of  the  word;  the  LXX« 
nnderstanding  it  of  tribute  {rAv  ^Spttv  r&v 
inritrerttyukvn^ ;  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Arable  of  artizant ;  the  Vulgate  of  an^nU' 
'  §adar$.    And  the  word  is  nowhere  else  used 


of  traders.  For  the  construction,  see  Ewald 
887e],  and  of  the  traffldc  [it  is  note- 
worthy  that  no  such  word  is  used  before 
D^l^n  above]  of  the  spioe  [not  in  Heb.] 

merOhantf  [S^l  is  akin  to  ^jn.  Like  the 
preceding  word,  the  primaiy  meaning  is  to 
go  about  (^{"J  foot) ;  hence,  to  trade.  It  is 
probable  that  Solomon's  great  commercial 
enterprises  were  conducted  for  his  own 
benefit,  t.^.,  that  the  merchants  were  little 
more  than  agents,  who  bought  and  sold  for 
the  king.  Such  is  the  custom  of  Eastern 
kings  (Eitto)],  and  of  all  the  kings  of 
Anhia  [3^r|  is  very  variously  interpreted. 
According  to  Gesenius  it  means  foreigners, 
and  he  would  understand  ''foreign  kings 
who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Israelites," 
and  so  the  Chaldee.  Keil :  *«  the  kings  of  the 
mixed  population"  (mentioned Exod.  xil.  38. 
Cf.  Jer.  1.  87;  Neh.  xiii.  8).  Perhaps  the 
words  are  best  explained  by  Jer.  xxv.  24: 
•'  The  kings  of  Arabia  {y^)  and  ...  of  the 
mingled  people  {2'yf^  that  dwell  in  the 
desert,"  i.e,,  the  desert  of  Arabia  deserta, 
bordering  on  Palestine.  The  chronicler 
here  gives  us  3^^,  i.e.,  not  the  Arabia  of 
the  geographers,  but  the  tract  of  country 
south  and  east  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  the 
Bed  Sea  (Gesenius].  No  doubt  these  kings, 
who  were  great  sneepmasters,  paid  their 
tribute  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  (2  Chron. 
xviL  11 ;  2  Kings  iiij^ ,  and  of  the  governors 
of  the  oonntry.  [The  word  niRQ  (cf.  ch. 
XX.  24)  is  a  foreign  word,  perhaps  Sanskrit, 
apparently  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from  the 
Persians.  It  is  used  of  Tatnai  (Ezra  v.  6), 
of  Zembbabel  (Haggaii.  1),  and  of  Nehemiaii 
(Keh.  V.  14).  Probably  our  author,  in  whose 
aay  it  was  a  familiar  and  well-understood 
word,  substituted  it  for  some  older  Hebrew 
designation.  But  the  office  and  character 
of  these  "governors"  is  more  difficult  to 
define  than  the  name.  Bawlinson  thinks 
that,  in  spme  parts  of  the  empire,  the  kings 
— the  "empire  of  Solomon,"  he  observes, 
**  was  in  the  main  a  eongerie$  of  small 
kingdoms  "  —  *'  had  been  superseded  by 
governors.'*  But  it  seems  as  natural  to 
understand  the  term  of  the  twelve  prefects 
mentioned  in  chap,  iv.,  who  were  *'  the 
governors  of  the  land,"  or  of  similar  officers 
in  the  different  outposts  of  the  kingdom.  We 
know  that  the  contributions  which  passed 
through  their  hands  were  furnished  in  kind ; 
hence,  ^haps,  it  is  that  this  income  is 
distinguished  from  the  gold  of  ver.  14. 

Yer.  16.— And  king  Solomon  mado  two 
hundred  target!  [T]})f,  from  a  root  which 
signifies  protect,  a  large  oblong  shield, 
which  covered  the  entire  person  (Psa,  v.  12)| 
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Ovpioc*  icutum.  See  1  Sam.  zviL  7,  41. 
The  LXX.  here  reads  topccra^  i.«.,  spears]  of 
beaten  gold  [The  authorities  are  divided  as 
to  the  meaning  of  D^n^,  here  translated 
beaten.  This  rendering  is  supported  by 
Bahr  and  Keil  (after  Kimohi),  but  Gesenius 
understands  mixed  gold.  Rawlinson  infers 
from  the  weight  that  the  shields  were  only 
plated  (shields  were  eommonly  made  of 
wood,  covered  with  leather).  But  whether 
they  were  solid  or  not  does  not  decide  the 
question  whether  the  gold  was  pure  or 
alloyed.  **  Shields  of  gold  "  are  mentioned 
2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  1  Mace.  vi. 39]  :  alxlrandred 
•bekela  [Heb.  omits  shekels^  as  elsewhere, 
Gen.  zxiv.  22;  xxzvii.28;  Judg.  viii.  26,  <!^o. 
There  were  apparently  two  kinds  of  shekel, 
the  Mosaic  and  the  royal  (for  the  latter  see 
2  Sam.  xiv.  26).  The  former  was  twice  as 
much  as  the  latter,  but  there  is  no  agree 
ment  amongst  commentators  as  to  the 
weight  or  value  of  either.  Kor  can  we  be 
certain  which  is  indicated  here.  Thenius 
decides  for  the  former,  and  estimates  the 
weight  of  the  gold  on  each  target  to  be  17} 
lbs.,  and  the  value  to  be  6000  thalers 
r£900),  or,  according  to  Eeil,  5000  thalers 
(£750).  Keil,  however,  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  the  royal  shekel  is  meant,  in 
which  case  the  weight  would  be  0  lbs.,  and 
the  value  about  £400.  Bahr,  however, 
estimates  the  gold  at  no  more  than  £78 
(523  thalers)]  of  gold  went  to  one  target. 

Yer.  17.~And  lie  made  three  hundred 
shields  [portable  shields  (peltas,  Vulgate) 
adapted  for  use  in  hand-to-hand  encounters 
(2  Chron.  xu.  9,  10 ;  ct  2  Sam.  i.  21).  That 
tliese  were  mudh  smaller  shields  is  dear 
from  the  text.  These  shields  were  borne 
by  the  royal  bo^-guard  on  great  occasions 
(ch.  xiv.  27).  They  were  taken  away  by 
Shishak  {ib.  ver.  26)]  of  beaten  gold;  three 
pound  [Hjp,  liva^  mitia.  As  2  Chron.  ix.  16 
has  here  300  shekels,  it  follows  that  the 
maneh  ^  100  shekels.  From  Ezek.  xiv.  12, 
however,  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
manehs  of  different  value]  of  gold  went  to 
one  shield  [t.e.,  half  as  much  as  to  the 
target] ;  and  the  king  put  them  in  [Heb. 
gave  tf^m  to]  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  [ch.  vii.  2.  They  would  certainly 
be  suspended  on  the  walls,  but  whether  on 
the  inside  or  the  outside  is  not  quite  certain, 
and  the  text  aiGFords  us  no  means  of  deciding. 
We  know  that  elsewhere  shields  were 
suspended  outside  the  walls  of  armouries, 
&Q,  **  At  Tyre  the  beautv  of  the  place  was 
thought  to  consist  in  the  splendour  and 
variety  of  the  shields  of  all  nations  hung  on 
its  walls  (Esek.  xxvii.  10,  11).  In  Bome 
the  teniple  of  Bellona  was  studded  with 
(hem.    isL  Athens,  the  round  marks  where 


they  hung  can  still  be  traced  on  the  walls  of 
the  Parthenon.  There  were  also  arms  hung 
round  the  walls  of  the  second  temple 
(Jos.,  Ant.  XV.  11.  8),*'  Stanley.  It  is 
supposed  that  along  with  those  made  by 
Solomon  were  hung  the  shields  taken  by 
David  from  the  Syrians,  as  according  to 
2  Sam.  viii.  7,  LXX.,  these  latter  also  were 
carried  off  by  Shishak.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  Cant.  iv.  4  that  these  also  were  500  in 
number,  and  that  the  entire  thousand  were 
suspended  on  a  part  of  the  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  known  as  the  Tower  of 
David ;  cf .  Isa.  xxiL  8 ;  Fsa.  xlvii.  9] . 

The  historian  now  proceeds  to  describe 
the  great  feature  of  another  of  Solomon*s 
palaces.  As  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  was  distinguished  by  the  golden 
shields  which  emblazoned  and  glorified  its 
walls,  so  was  "  the  porch  of  judgment  '*  (ch. 
vii.  7)  by  the  chryselephantine  throne. 

Yer.  18.~Moreov«r  the  king  mada  a  great 
throne  [Heb.  $eat.  The  use  of  a  chair 
where  the  custom  of  the  country  is  to  squat 
on  the  ground,  or  to  recline  on  a  divan,  is 
always  a  mark  of  dignity.  See  2  Kings  iv. 
10 ;  Prov.  ix,  14]  of  ivory  [Heb.  tootK 
Below  in  ver.  22  we  have  ele^hanVi  tooth. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  this  '*  throne  of 
the  house  of  David  '*  (Psa.  cxxii.  5)  was  of 
wood,  veneered  with  ivory,  as  was  the 
practice  in  Assyria  (Bawlinson,  **  Ancient 
Monarchies,**  i.  p.  463),  and  in  the  chrysele- 
phantine statues  of  the  Greeks  (Pans.  ii.  4. 
1;  vi.  25.  4.  <S;c.)  Bahr  says  there  is  no 
more  necessity  for  believing  this  throne  to 
have  been  of  solid  ivory  than  the  "ivory 
house  '*  mentioned  in  ch.  xxii.  39.  Cf.  Psa. 
xiv.  8 ;  Amos  iii.  15 ;  vi.  4.  But  there  is 
surely  this  di£ference  between  them,  that 
the  pahice  could  not  possibly  be  constructed 
entirely  of  ivoxy,  whereas  the  throne  might 
be,  and  some  of  the  thrones  of  India  have 
been  (Bawlinson)] ,  and  overlaid  it  with  the 
best  [TQ^D,  from  the  root  TI9>  •eparavit  » 
aurum  depwatum.  The  chronicler  explains 
the  word  by  "An^  (2  Chron.  ix.  17)]  gold. 
[It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  gold  entirely 
covered  and  conoeided  the  ivoxy,  especially 
if  the  latter  was  merely  a  vender.  Keil  and 
Biihr  consider  that  the  gold  was  laid  on  the 
wood  and  the  ivory  inserted  between  the 

Elates,  but  the  text  does  not  speak  of  over- 
lying with  ivory,  but  of  overlapping  ivory 
with  gold.  And  the  presumption  is  that  the 
ivory  was  solid.  In  the  Greek  statues  both 
ivory  and  gold  were  applied  in  laminae^  tho 
former  representing  the  flesh,  the  latter  the 
drapery.] 

Ver.  19.— The  throne  had  six  steps  [«*  Tho 
characteiistio  feature  in  the  royal  throno 
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was  its  eleyation  "  (Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1493) ; 
ef.  Isa.  vi  1] ,  and  the  top  [Heb.  head]  of 
the  throne  was  round  behind  [same  word 
eh.  yii.  23,  24.  Thenius  and  Bahr  under- 
stand it  of  an  arched  or  ronnded  eanopy 
attached  to  the  back ;  Eeil  supposeB  that 
the  back  was  arched  or  rounded  in  form]: 
and  there  were  stays  [Heb.  hands ^  {.e,, 
arms]  on  either  side  on  the  place  of  the 
seat  [see  drawing  of  Assyrian  throne  in 
Layard's  "  Nineveh/'  ii.  301 ;  Diet.  Bib.  iii. 
p.  1494] ,  and  two  Uons  [probably  of  wood 
overlaid  with  gold.  Cf.  Jer.  z.  3,  4]  stood 
beside  the  stays. 

Ver.  20.— And  twelve  lions  stood  there 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  upon  the 
six  steps  [It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  lions  in  all. 
Most  commentators  assume  that  there  were 
fourteen,  and  the  text  will  certainly  bear 
that  construction.  But  it  is  altogether  more 
likely  that  there  were  twelve ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  two  lions  on  the  topmost  step  are 
the  two  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse  as 
**  standing  beside  the  stays,*'  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  four  lions  on  that 
step.  And  we  all  know  that  twelve  had  a 
significance  such  as  could  not  attach  to  any 
other  number  (Bahr,  Symbolik,  i.  201—205 ; 
ii.  133,  423).  It  would  signify  that  all  the 
tribes  had  an  interest  in  the  royal  house  (cf . 
ch.  xli.  16 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  1] ;  and  a  right  of 
approach  to  the  throne  (cf.  ch.  xvili.  31). 
The  lion,  a  familiar  emblem  of  sovereignty 
among  many  nations,  had  an  especial  ap- 
propriateness in  this  case,  as  being  the 
symbol  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  9  ; 
cf.  Num.  xxiii.  24;  xxiv.  9).  We  are  to  see 
in  them  partly  "symbols  of  the  ruler's 
authority"  (Keil),  and  partly,  perhaps,  they 
represented  the  twelve  tribes  as  guardians  of 
the  throne.  "The  king  mounted  between 
figures  of  lions  to  his  seat  on  the  throne, 
and  sat  between  figures  of  Uons  upon  it" 
(Wordsworth).  Thrones  somewhat  similar 
to  this  in  cluu»cter,  but  much  loss  magnifi- 
oent,  are  represented  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments. The  historian  might  justly  add]  : 
there  ma  not  the  Uke  made  [Heb.  not 
made  id]  in  any  kingdom. 

Ver.  21.— And  all  Iting  Solomon's  drink- 
Uig  yessels  were  of  ^rold  [as  were  those  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  This  lavish  display 
of  wealth  was  characteristic  of  Oriental 
courts.  Bawlinson  quotes  Chardin's  de- 
eription  of  the  splendour  of  the  court  of 
Persia,  "  Tout  est  dor  massif,"  <fec.,  and 
adds,  **  Both  Symes  and  Tule  note  a  simi- 
lar use  of  gold  utensils  by  the  king  of  Ava 
(Symes,  p.  372 ;  Yule,  p.  84)  "j,  and  all  the 
▼estels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
▼ere  of  pore  gold  {l^}^ ;  see  on  eh.  t1.  20. 


LXX.  ypvffiif*  avyKiKStttTftiva,  This  immense 
quantity  of  gold  is  quite  paralleled  in  the 
accounts  of  profane  writers.  **Sardana- 
polus,  when  Nineveh  was  besieged,  hod  150 
golden  bedsteads,  150  golden  tables,  a 
million  talents  of  gold,  ten  times  as  much 
silver,  &o.  (Ctesias,  ap.  Athenoeus,  xii.  p.  29). 
No  less  than  7170  tiJents  of  gold  were  used 
for  the  vessels  and  statues  of  the  temple  of 
Bel  in  Babylon.  .  .  Alexander's  pillage  of 
Ectabana  was  estimated  at  120,000  talents 
of  gold,"  <&c.  (Bahr,  in  loc.)] ;  none  were  of 
sUver  [Heb.  none  silver.  The  Marg.,  "  there 
was  no  silver  in  them,"  i.e.,  they  were  un- 
alloyed, is  a  misapprehension  of  the  true 
meaning] :  it  was  nothing  acoounted  of  in 
the  days  of  Solomon. 

Ver.  22.— For  [Reason  why  silver  was  so 
lightly  esteemed.  It  was  because  of  the 
prodigious  quantity  both  of  gold  and  silver 
brought  in  by  the  fleet]  the  king  had  at 
sea  a  navy  of  Tarshlsh  [It  has  been  much 
disputed  (1)  whether  this  was  a  second 
fleet,  or  tne  same  as  that  mentioned  ch. 
ix.  26—28,  as  trading  to  Ophir,  and  (2) 
whether  this  fleet,  if  it  were  not  the  same, 
went  to  Ophir  or  to  Tartessusin  Spain.  Keil 
and  Bahr  contend  that  there  was  but  one 
fleet,  first,  because  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
second  fieet  at  ch.  ix.  28,  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  cargoes  were  practically  the  same. 
I  incline  (with  Bawlinson,  al.)  to  think  there 
were  two  separate  navies,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  (1)  The  expression  **  navy  of 
Tarshish"  (in  2  Chron.  ix.  21  expanded 
into  **  ships  going  to  Tarshish,"  whicn  Keil 
and  Bahr  are  compelled  to  set  aside  as  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  writer),  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  following  words,  **  with 
(D^,  together  with,  as  well  cu)  the  navy  of 

Hiram  "  {i,e.,  as  we  conclude  from  ver.  11, 
the  navy  manned,  or,  it  may  be,  owned,  by 
Hiram)  points  to  a  separate  fieet ;  (2)  the 
cargoes,  so  far  from  being  the  same,  strike 
me  as  being  altogether  diverse.  The  Ophir 
fleet  brought  in  "gold,  almug  trees,  and 
precious  stones."  The  navy  of  Tanhish 
**gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea* 
cocks."  See  below.  (3)  Even  if  we  under- 
stand here  by  the  *'  navy  of  Hiram  "  a  Phceni* 
cian  fleet,  still  a  second  fleet  is  indicated* 
But  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  destina- 
tion  of  these  ships.  The  term,  *<  fleet  of  Tar- 
slush,"  does  not  in  itself  prove  anything,  for 
the  expression,  "  ships  of  Tarshish,"  is 
almost  a  synonym  for  <*  merchant  vessels." 
In  ch.  xxii.  48  we  read,  *<  Jehoshaphat  mode 
ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir,"  and  they 
•♦were  broken  at  Ezion-geber"  (cf.  Paa. 
xlviii.  7 ;  Jonah  i.  3).  It  is  probable  that  in 
Jewish  lips  the  words  were  a  nomen  gene* 
rale  for  all  vessels  going  long  voyages  (Isa. 
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ii.  16;  Psa.  xlviii.  7;  compare onr  "East 
Indiaman,*'  **  Oreenlander ").  But  the 
words  **  in  the  sea/'  D^3,  are  most  natorally 

understood  of  that  ooean  which  the  Jews 
called  par  excellence  "  the  sea,"  or  '*  the 
great  sea"  (Num.  xxxiv.   6,  7),  <^.,  the 

Mediterranean,  though  the  term  D^l  is  ui- 

doubtedly  used  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  And  the  more 
■o'  as  we  know  that  the  Tyrians  had  an  exten- 
siye  commerce  with  Tartessus,  which  was  a 
great  emporium  of  trade  from  the  earliest 
times.  Bahr  objects  that  **  no  gold  is 
found  in  Spain,  but  few  peacocks,  and  little 
iYory ;  *'  but  Bawlinson,  on  the  other  hand, 
affirms  that  **  Spain  had  the  richest  silver 
mines  known  in  the  ancient  world,  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  gold  also"  (Plin.,  Kat.  Hist, 
iii.  4),  while  "apes  and  ivory  wereproduced 
by  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  "  (Herod,  iv. 
191.  As  to  peacocks  see  below).  And  it 
is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  Tar- 
tessus that  it  is  the  plentifuhiess  of  $ilver 
in  Solomon's  days  has  suggested  this  refer- 
ence to  the  fleet.  For  though  silver  **  was 
found  in  the  land  of  the  Nabat8Bans,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  xvL  784"  (Keil),yet  it  was  to 
Tartessus  that  the  ancient  world  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  supplies  of  that  metal.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  probable  that 
a  second  fleet,  trading  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaports,  is  here  described.  And 
Psa.  Ixxii.  10  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  this 
conclusion.  When  Ewald  Bi^s  ("  Hist. 
Israel,"  iii.  263)  that  the  Phoenicians  would 
hardly  tolerate  a  rival  in  the  Mediterranean, 
he  surely  forgets  that  they  had  been  admitted 
by  the  Jews  to  share  the  trade  of  Ophir] 
with  the  navy  of  Hiram ;  once  Sn  three 
years  [This  period  agrees  better  with  a 
voyage  to  Spain  than  to  Southern  Arabia. 
And  if  we  understand  it  of  Spanish 
voyages,  it  removes  one  difficulty  m  the 
way  of  placing  Ophir  in  Arabia.  It  has 
also  been  urged  that  *'  the  Hebrews 
reckoned  parts  of  years  and  days  as  whole 
ones  "  (Kitto) ;  but  this  hardly  would  apply 
f  0  the  expression  **  once  in  three  years  "] 
came  the  navy  of  Tarshlsh,  bring^  gold 
and  silver,  ivory  [Heb.  tooth  of  elephante^ 
LXX.  ddoure^  iAc^arrtyoi.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  name  for  elephant  used  here  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanskrit  (Gesen.),  and  an 
argument  has  been  drawn  hence  in  favour  of 
placing  Opbir  in  India,  and  of  identifying  the 
Tarshish  fleet  with  the  navy  of  Ophir.  But 
such  conclusions  are  extremely  precarious. 
The  name  may  have  first  come  to  the  Jews 
from  India,  in  which  case  it  would  be  re- 
I  tained,  from  whatever  quarter  the  com- 
modity was  subsequently  derived.  See 
Bawlinson,  p.  546J,  and^pea  p^p  is  in  like 


manner  identified  b^  Gesenins,  aL,  with  the 
Sanskrit  kapL  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennant 
(«*  Ceylon,"  ii.  p.  102)  says  **  the  terms  by 
which  these  articles  (ivoiy,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks) are  designated  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures are  identical  with  the  Tamil  names  by 
which  some  of  them  are  called  in  Ceylon  to 
the  present  day"],  and  peaeoclri.  [So  the 
the  ancients  interpret  the  original  word, 
though  some  of  the  modems  would  under- 
stand **  parrots."  But  the  root  ^2T\  appears 
in  several  Aryan  tongues  (cf.  rawc,  from 
raFm^t  and  pavo)  as  indieatuig  the  peacock 
(Gesen.,  Max  Mfiller,  aL)  which  originally 
came  from  India.  Whether  it  was  also 
found  in  Africa  is  uncertain.  Aristophanes 
(Birds,  485)  says,  KaKiirai  Tltprntedf  opvic. 
Wordsworth  very  justly  sees  in  the  mention 
of  these  curious  beasts  and  birds  a  symptom 
of  declension  in  simplicity  and  piety,  a  token 
that  "wealth  had  brought  with  it  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  and  a  frivolous,  vainglorious 
love  for  novel  and  outlandish  objecto." 

Yer.  28.— So  Kin^r  Solomon  exceeded  all 
the  Ungi  of  the  earth  for  rlchea  and 
wisdom  [Cf.  ch.  iii.  13.  **  There  is  something 
ominous  of  evil  here.  Biches  are  put  before 
wisdom.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the 
beginning  of  Solomon's  reign  (ch.  iii.  11)  "^ 
— Wordsworth. 

Yer.  24.— And  aU  the  earth  mnught  to 
[Heb.  soiight  the  face  of]  Solomcm,  to  hear 
his  wisdom  which  CkHl  had  pat  In  his  heart 
[t.tf .,  mind.    Cf.  ch.  iv.  84] . 

Yer.  25.— And  they  brought  [Heb.  ami 
ihete  (visitors  were)  bringing]  every  man 
hlfl  present  [It  is  doubtful  whether  we 
are  to  understand  by  this  word  tribute,  or 
gifti.  The  succeeding  words,  **  a  rate  year 
by  year,"  would  seem  to  imply  the  former ; 
the  fact  that  the  visitors  came  not  as  sub- 
jecto,  but  to  "hear  the  wisdom,"  Ac,  the 
latter.  Bahr  understands  that  the  presents 
* '  were  repaited  year  b^  year,  so  hignly  had 
Solomon  risen  in  estimation."  But  even 
this  supposition  does  not  explain  the  **  rate"] 
▼esseli  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  and 
garments  [cf.  Gen.  xlv.  22 ;  2  Kings  v.  26 ; 
Ezra  ii.  69] ,  and  armour  [rather,  **  arms, 
weapons "  (Gesen.)  Ewald  understands 
perfume ;  LJCX.  <rraKri)v,  t.«.,  oil  of  myrrh] , 
and  spices  [cf.  ver.  10] ,  horses  and  mules 
[see  on  ch.  i.  83],  a  rate  year  by  yaar 
[Heb.  the  matter  of  a  year  in  his  year] . 

The  remaining  verses  of  this  chapter, 
which,  in  the  account  of  the  chronicler, 
find  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of 
his  second  book,  repeat  some  of  the  informa- 
tion  already  given  in  chs.  iv.  26  and  ix.  19, 
and  furnish  a  few  additional  particulars  as 
to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  king. 
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Yer.  26.— And  Solomon  gathered  together 
bis  cbarlote  and  horsemen,  and  he  had  a 
thonaand  and  fonr  hundred  ohariote  [these 
^ords  have  an  important  bearing  on  ch. 
iv.  26,  where  see  note] ,  and  twelve  thonaand 
horsemen.  [The  question  may  suggest  itself 
here,  why  did  Solomon,  who  was  a  **  man  of 
peace,*'  maintain  such  a  formidable  array  of 
chariots  and  horsemen  ?  For  not  only  was 
it  in  contravention  of  Dent.  zvii.  16  {of. 
1  Sam.  viii.  11),  but  it  was  entirely  un- 
necessary, especially  for  a  nation  inhabiting 
a  hilly  country  like  that  of  Israel.  We  find, 
consequently,  that  David,  when  he  took  a 
thousand  chariots  from  Hadarezer  (1  Chron. 
xviii.  4),  only  reserved  for  his  own  use  one 
hundred  of  them,  though  he  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  war.  It  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  this  force  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
tributary  kings  in  due  subjection.  But  it 
seems  quite  as  Ukely  that  it  was  maintained 
largely  for  the  sake  of  pomp  and  display. 
Solomon  seems  to  have  determined  in  ovety 
way,  and  at  any  cost,  to  rival  and  surpass 
-all  contemporary  kings.  The  maintenance 
of  Ihis  large  force  of  cavalry  is  >  another 
token  of  declension] ,  whom  he  bestowed  In 
the  cities  for  chariots  (ch.  ix.  19),  and  with 
the  king  at  Jerusalem. 

Vcr.  27.— And  the  king  made  sUver  to  be 
,  in  Jernsalem  as  stones  [an  obviously  Lyper- 
'  bolical  expression] ,  and  cedar  trees  made 
he  to  be  as  the  sycamore  trees  [the  ruppfi^ 
is  the  avKofiutpia  of  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  xix.  4),  i.^.,  as  the  name  imports, 
the  fig-mulberry~the  ** sycamine  tree*'  of 
Luke  xviL  6  would  seem  to  denote  the  mul- 
berry proper.  Though  now  but  compara- 
tively rare  in  Palestine,  it  is  clear  that 
formerly  it  was  very  common  (see,  e.g,,  Isa. 
ix.  10,  whence  it  appears  that  it  was  used 
for  building  purposes,  and  where  it  is  also 
contrasted  with  the  c^ars).  It  was  esteemed 
both  for  its  fruit  and  its  wood,  so  much  so 
that  David  appointed  a  steward  to  have 
the  supervision  both  of  **th6  olive-trees 
and  the  sycamore  trees  in  the  Shefelah  '* 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  28).  The  sycamores  of  Egypt, 
which  were  used  for  the  coffins  of  mummies 

iDict.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1394),  are  referred  to  in 
'sa.  Ixxviii.  47,  in  a  way  which  bespeaks 
their  great  value.  There  is  a  good  description 
of  the  tree  in  Thomson,  **  Land  and  Book,"  i. 
23—25]  that  are  In  the  Tale  [Same  word  as 
in  1  Chron.  l.e.  The  Shefelah  is  a  **  broad 
swelling  tract  of  many  hundred  miles  in 
.  area,  whioh  sweeps,  gently  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Judah  *  to  mingle  with  the 
bounding  main '  of  the  Mediterranean " 
(Grove,  Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1611).  This  "  Low 
Country'*  extended  from  Joppa  to  Gaza. 
The  translation  **vale"  is  altogether  mis- 
leading.   Conder  (••  Tent- work,"  p.  6)  de- 


scribes it  as  **  consisting  of  low  hills,  about 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  of  white 
soft  limestone,"  and  adds  that  *'  the  broad 
valleys  among  these  hills  .  .  .  produce  fine 
crops  of  corn,  and  on  tho  hills  the  long 
olive  groves  flourish  better  than  in  other 
districts  '* — an  incidental  and  valuable  oon- 
firmation  of  the  text.  *'  The  name  Sifla, 
or  Shephelah,  still  exists  in  fonr  or  five 
places  round  Beit  Jibrin  "  (Eleutheropolis), 
ib,  p.  276]  for  abnndanoe. 

Yer.    28.  —  And    Solomon    had   horses 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  sram :  the 
king's  merchants  receiyed  the  linen  sram  at 
a  price.     [This  is  a  diificult  passage,  and 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  word  n}pp,  here  ren- 
dered "linen  yam."    Elsewhere  the  word 
signifies,  a  congregation,  or  gathering,  as  of 
water  (Gen.  i.  10 ;  Exod.  vii.  19 ;  Levit.  xL 
86).    Consequently,  Gesenius  (with  Yata- 
blus,  aL)  would  here  interpret,  "company." 
**  And  the  company  of  kings'  merchants  took 
the  company  (of  horses)  at  a  price."    The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  inter- 
pretation   is    perhaps   the    paronomasia, 
which,  though  not  altogether  without  pre- 
cedent, womd  be  formal  and  unusual  in 
grave  history.    Somewhat  similarly  Bahr : 
**  and  as  to  horses  . . .  and  their  collection, 
the  merchants  of  the  king  mode  a  collec- 
tion for  a  certain  price,"  but  this  again  is 
strained  &nd  artificial.    Perhaps  it  is  safer 
to  see  in  the  word  the  name  of  a  plaoe. 
The  LXX.  (similarly  the  Yulgate)  renders, 
**  from  Egypt  and  from  Thekoa"  Kal  k 
OeKovk,  which  Eeil,  however,  contends  is 
manifestly  a  yaiiation  of  an  older  reading, 
rat  U  Kov^,  **  and  from  Kova."    As  to  Koa 
or  Kova,  it  is  objected  that  no  such  place  is 
mentioned  elsewhere,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
if  it  were  a  market  for  horses,  or  even  if  it 
were  a  frontier  station,  where  the  duties  on 
horses  were  collected,  wo  should  surely  have 
heard  of  it  again.    But  this  is  by  no  means 
certain.    Eoa  may  well  have  been  an  in- 
significant post  on  the  frontier  which  it 
was  only  necessary  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nexion. Oucovk  certainly  looks  like  an  emen- 
dation, but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
although  Tekoa  (Amos  i.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  6 ; 
XX.    20)  was  apparently   an  insignificant 
village,  still  it  gave  its  name  to  a  district ; 
it  was  no  great  distance  from  the  Egyptian 
frontier— it  was  some  six  Boman  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem,  according  to  Jerome 
(iri  AmoSf  Proem.),  and  it  may  have  been 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
horse-dealers.    The  text  would  thus  yield 
the  following  meaning :  **  And  as  for  the 
export  of  Solomon*s  horses  from  Egypt  and 
from  Eoa  (or  Tekoa),  the  king's  merehants 
took  them  from  Eoa  (or  Tekoa)  at  a  price." 
Yer.   29,  —  And  a  eharlot    [including 
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perhaps  the  two  or  three  horses  (see  note 
on  ch.  T.  6)  usaslly  attached  to  a  chariot, 
andthehamess.  3^^i8n8ed(2Sam.Tiii.4; 
z.  18;  Ezek.  xxxix.  20)  for  chariot  and 
horui]  oame  up  and  went  ont  of  Egsrpt 
for  ilx  hnadred  shekels  of  silTer  [about 
£80  (Wordsworth,  £85),  bat,  as  these 
figores  show,  the  precise  value  cannot  be 
ascertained  wiUi  certainty.  But  it  is  quite 
dear  that  these  amounts  cannot  have  been 
the  custom  duty,  or  the  profits  after  reckon- 
ing all  expenses  (Ewald)  paid  on  chariots 
and  horses,  but  must  represent  the  actual 
price] ,  and  aa  hone  fbir  an  hundred  and 
fifty:  and  so  for  all  the  kings  of  the 
mttites.  [We  can  hardly  see  in  these 
Hittites  representatives  of  the  seven  nations 
of  Canaan  (Wordsworth,  oL),  though  the 
tenn  "Hittite"  is  sometimes  undoubtedly 
used  as  a  nomen  generaU  for  Canaanites 
(Josh.  i.  4 ;  Ezek.  zvi.  8),  for  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  had  been  reduced  to  bond-service,  the 
Hittites  amongst  them  (ch.  ix.  20).  The 
word  is  probably  used  somewhat  loosely  of 
the  semi-independent  tribes  bordering  on 
Palestine,  the  Khatti  of  the  Asqrrian  in- 


scriptions (Diet.  Bib.  i.  819),  with  whom 
Solomon  had  a  sort  of  alliance.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  we  find  horses 
and  chariots  associated  in  popular  estima- 
tion with  the  Hittites,  at  a  latw  period  of 
the  histoiy  (2  Kings  vii.  6).  Nor  are  we 
justified  in  supposing  that  these  horses 
and  chariots  were  furnished  as  cavalry  to 
**  Solomon's  vassals,  whose  armies  were  at 
his  disposal,  if  he  required  their  aid" 
(BawUnson),  for  the  kings  of  S^nria  are 
mentioned  presently,  and  some  of  these  at 
least  were  enemies  to  Solomon.  Probably 
all  we  are  to  understand  is  that  neighbour- 
ing nations  received  their  supply  of  horses 
from  Egypt — the  home  of  horses  and  chariots 
(Exod.  xlv.  6 ;  XV.  1 ;  Deut.  xviL  16 ;  Isa. 
xxxi  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  2--4) — largely  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Solomon's  mer. 
chants] .  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria  ["  who 
became  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Israel'* 
(Wordsworth):  one  fruit  of  a  worldly  policy] , 
did  they  bring  them  out  1^  their  means. 
[Heb.  hy  their  hand  they  brought  them  out, 
t.«.,  they  exported  them  through  Solomon's 
traders. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  14->29. — The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Solomon,  The  fall  of  Solomon,  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  portentous  facts  in  Scripture  history  (see  Homiletics,  pp.  78— SO), 
is  rendered  douoly  suggestive  and  admonitory  by  a  consideration  of  the  way 
in  which  it  was  brought  about.  It  was  not  that  he  sucomnbed  to  some  fierce 
onslaught  of  temptation;  it  was  no  terrible  rush  of  passion — ^no  sudden  guilty  love 
of  *'  fair  idolatresses,*'  as  some  have  held — ^vmrought  his  ruin  ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
decline  in  piety  was  so  gradual  and  slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  It  is 
almost  impossible — and  this  consideration  alone  is  most  instructive —  to  trace  wiUi 
certainty  the  steps  which  led  to  his  downfiBdl.  The  Arab  tradition  teaches  that  a 
HtUe  worm — no  more— was,  silently  and  unseen,  gnavring  at  the  staff  on  which  this 
Colossus  leaned,  and  that  it  was  only  when  it  broke  and  he  fell  that  men  dis- 
covered he  was  dead— an  instructive  parable  of  liis  moral  and  spiritual  decay.  We 
may  well  cry  here — 

'*  0  faU'n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 
Which  stood  foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blew.** 

But  it  is  much  more  pertinent  to  ask  what  brought  that  proud  fortress  to  the 
ground.  It  would  have  sustained  unshaken  the  blows  of  engines  of  war ;  it  would 
have  defied  the  hurtling  storm  and  tempest,  but  it  could  not  resist  the  gradual 
subsidence  of  its  foundations,  and  so,  while  preserving  a  fair  appearance  almost  to 
the  last,  it  settled  and  settled,  and  at  the  last  became  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Let  us  trace,  then,  as  best  we  can,  that  downward  course  which  ended  in  the 
builder  of  the  temple  building  altars  to  Baal ;  let  us  lay  bare,  if  we  can,  this  worm 
that  was  noiselessly  but  ceaselessly  eating  out  his  inner  life.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
discover  all  its  hidden  workings,  but  we  can  surely  see  some. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  all  would  seem  to  have  gone 
well.  Unless  the  dedication  prayer  is,  as  some  nave  affit-med,  the  composition  of 
a  later  age,  the  prince  who  poured  out  his  soul  before  God  in  those  earnest  and 
gracious  words  cannot  have  erred  very  far  from  the  right  way.    And  the  message 
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Le  received  daring  the  building  of  the  temple  confirms  this  view.  It  is  a  message 
not  of  warning  but  of  encouragement  It  is  at  the  completion  of  the  palaces  that 
we  discover  the  first  certain  token  of  defection.  For  it  was  then  tliat  the  Lord 
appeared  unto  him  the  second  time,  and  the  conomunication  then  made  was 
nndeniablv  minatory.  Its  tone  of  threatening  is  inexplicable,  except  on  the  sup- 
position that  Solomon's  "  heart  was  not  right  with  the  Lord,'*  &c.  At  this  period, 
then,  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  destroying  worm  was  already 
at  work. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conjecture  what  was  the  first  beginning  of  declension  on 
Solomon's  pari  We  find  it  in  ^e  erection  of  the  palaces,  or  rather  in  the  carnal 
mind  and  the  self-love  and  the  desire  for  ostentation  which  led  to  their  erection. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  building  of  these  palaces  was  not,  in  itself,  to  be  con- 
demned. It  is  suspicious,  no  doubt,  and  argues  selfishness  and  heartlessness, 
when,  as  in  Bussia,  Turkey,  &c.,  the  huge  and  costly  residences  of  the  Crown  con- 
trast everywhere  with  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  peasantnr.  And  one  would 
naturaUy  expect  the  theocratic  kin|f  to  attain  a  higher  level  and  to  devote  him- 
self more  to  the  advancement  of  his  people's  good  than  ordinary  rulers.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  tliat  under  Solomon  the  Jewish  people  enjoyed  an  unprece- 
dented prosperity  (ch.  iv.  20,  21).  The  entire  nation  shared  in  the  weidth  and 
abundance  of  the  court.  We  cannot  be  certain,  consequently,  that  the  palaces, 
per  $e,  involved  a  departure  firom  the  law,  the  more  so  as  some  of  them  were 
necessary  for  purposes  of  state  and  justice  (see  on  ch.  vii.  7).  But  the  matter 
appears  in  a  very  different  light  when  we  come  to  consider  the  way  in  which 
they  were  reared.  Forced  labour,  on  the  part  of  the  subject  races  at  least,  can  no 
doubt  be  justified  from  Scripture  (Josh.  ix.  21  sqq.)»  at  any  rate,  for  the  house  of 
God  (ver.  28),  but  not  for  the  pleasure  or  aggrandisement  of  the  monarch 
(1  Sam.  viii.  11, 16).  "  It  is  not  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  that  the  people  shall  weary 
themselves  for  very  vanity  "  (Hab.  iL  18).  And  when  we  remember  that  Jeroboam 
was  probably  encouraged  to  rebel  by  seemg  and  hearing  the  murmurings  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  (ch.  xi.  28)  of  whose  labours  he  was  the  overseer,  and  that  this 
and  similar  burdens  hdd  upon  the  people  (oh.  xii.  4)  resulted  in  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Solomon  completed  his  ^at  undertakings 
(ch.  ix.  15—19)  without  inflicting  positive  hardship  and  grave  injustice  on  large 
numbers  of  his  subjects.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  woe  nronouncod  against 
a  later  monarch  (Jer.  xxii.  18,  14)  had  not  been  unmerited  by  him.  He  had 
*'used  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages,"  &c.  Possibly  he  had  raised  his 
forest  of  cedar  pillars,  &c.,  by  the  sweat  and  groans  of  his  serfs.  It  was  a  common 
thing  for  Eastern  autocrats  to  do,  but  when  *'  Jedidiah  "  did  it,  the  cries  of  the 
oppressed  labourer  went  up  '*  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.*' 

But  whether  the  erection  of  the  palaces  was  in  itself  wrong  or  not,  and  whether 
the  raising  of  the  "  levy  "  (ch.  ix.  15)  was  oppressive  or  not,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  '*  proud  look  and  high  stomach  '  (Psa.  ci  5 ;  cxxxi.  1, 2) — the  very 
spurit  which  David  had  disclaimed— which  prompted  some  of  these  understandings 
was  altogether  sinful.  Solomon  is  now  no  longer  the  *  kittle  child  ^  be  once  was 
(ch.  iii.  7).  Now  that  he  has  *'  strengthened  himself, "  like  his  son  after  him, 
he  begins  to  forget  his  God  and  to  forsake  His  law  (2  Chron.  xii.  1).  It  has  been 
promised  him  ^at  he  shall  exceed  all  other  kings  in  wisdom  and  riches  and 
honour  (ch.  iiL  12, 18) ;  but  this  is  not  enough  for  lum,  he  must  surpass  them  also 
in  tiie  outward  tokens  of  wealth  and  power.  His  palaces,  to  begin  with,  must  be 
greater  than  theirs.  He  no  longer  covets  the  best  gifts  (see  Homiletics,  p.  55).  The 
nne  gold  is  become  dim. 

Still,  so  far,  there  has  been  no  deliberate,  or  perhaps  even  conscious,  infraction  of 
the  law— only  the  worldly  and  selfish  mind.  He  may  well  have  argued  that  his 
state  required  this  show  of  magnificence ;  that  the  Canaanites  were  ordained  of 
God  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water  at  his  pleasure.  But  this  only  shows  how  sUght 
are  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  how  fine  sometimes  is  the  line  which  divides  right  firom 
wrong,  and  how  easily  our  judgment  is  warped  by  our  inclinations.  It  is  the  old 
story,  Homo  vuU  deeipi  et  decipiatur. 
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It  is  impoBsible  to  say  in  what  precise  order  the  records  of  Solomon's  reign  are 
to  be  arranged,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  next  downward  step  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
alliance  in  which  he  engaged  with  the  Tyrians.  We  cannot  blame  him,  of  course, 
for  the  ''league  "  of  oh.  v.  12.  But  for  that,  he  could  hardly  have  built  the  temple, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  palaces.  Whether  he  was  justified,  however,  in  having  at  sea 
«*  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram  "  (ch.  x.  22)  may  well  be  doubted. 
'For  it  was  part  of  God's  plan  that  the  Jewish  people  should  '*  dwell  alone  and  not 
be  reckoned  among  the  nations "  (Num.  xxiii.  9).  Their  geographical  poeition 
was  one  of  almost  complete  isolation.  They  were  not  destined  to  be  a  great  com- 
mercial country.    Their  land  was  to  be  the  theatre  of  our  redemption.   Theirs  were 

**  those  holy  fields 
Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  salvation,  to  the  bitter  cross ;" 

and  it  was  no  preparation  for  the  Incarnation  that  it  should  become  the  home  of 
**  gripple  merchants."  Contact  and  copartnership  with  idolaters  could  hardly  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  faith.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  Solomon's  commerce 
grew  at  the  expense  of  his  religion.  Biches,  proverbially  a  dangerous  possession, 
were  with  him — wise  though  he  was— a  step  towards  utter  ruin.  All  the  time  that 
his  fleets  were  ploughing  the  main,  that  caravans  of  merchants  were  filling  his 
store  cities,  that  he  was  driving  bargains  with  the  Syrians  and  Hittites  (ver.  29), 
leanness  was  spreading  in  his  soul — he  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  secular 
prince.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  mention  of  '*  apes  and  peacocks  "  (ver. 
22),  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  moral  and  mental  deterioration  which  he  was 
undergoing.  To  think  that  the  wisest  of  men  should  find  his  pleasure  in  the  antics 
of  the  one  or  the  plumage  of  the  other ;  or  that  he,  the  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  should 
import  jibbering  baboons  and  strutting  fowls,  if  not  for  himself,  for  the  outlandish 
women  of  his  court.  No,  these  "  wide  views  of  commerce,"  this  partnership  with 
the  Tyrians,  this  influx  of  prosperity,  has  not  been  for  Solomon's  or  Israel's  good. 
Indeed,  if  we  study  the  character  of  the  average  nineteenth  century  Jew,  we  may 
form  a  fair  idea  of  what  commercial  enterprise  and  lust  of  gold  did  for  Solomon, 
the  fii*st  of  Hebrew  chapmen. 

And  yet  this  commerce,  it  is  easy  to  see,  may  have  been  in  its  commencement 
unexceptionable.  Possibly  it  was  in  part  imdertaken  to  pro'vdde  gold  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  temple.  But  it  soon  engendered,  if  indeed  it  was  not  en- 
gendered by,  that  "  love  of  money  which  is  the  root  of  all  eviL"  As  Solomon 
gi'ew  richer  he  loved  riches  more.  Ver.  28  is  full  of  significance.  "  So  Solomon 
exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for  riches  and  wisdom.*'  Time  was  when 
wisdom  held  the  first  place  (ch.  iii.  11).  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  he  who  at 
first  was  *'rich  toward  God,"  and  who,  like  David  his  father,  had  only  accumulated 
gold  for  the  glory  of  the  sanctuary,  proceeded  to  "  multiply  silver  and  gold  to  him' 
self*  (Deut.  xvii.  17).  Even  his  linking  vessels  were  of  pure  gold  (ch.  x.  21).  So 
that  his  conimorce  and  its  prodigious  gains  led  at  last  to  a  distinct  violation  of  the 
law.  He  has  not  ceased  to  serve  God.  He  still  sacrifices  and  bums  incense  three 
times  a  year  (ch.  ix.  25).  But  he  is  trying  to  serve  God  and  mammon,  and  mammon 
has  gained  the  mastery.  It  is  probably  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  full  of  signi- 
ficance, that  the  weight  of  gold  that  came  to  him  in  one  year  was  six  hundred  and 
sixty-Hx  talents  (ver.  14).  For  as  seven  is  the  number  of  the  covenant,  so  six 
marks  a  falling  short  of  that  covenant,  and  the  first  distinct  violation  of  the  covenant 
consisted  in  the  multiplication  of  silver  and  gold. 

And  when  a  breach  in  the  law  was  once  made  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
presently  that  it  was  widened.  Facilia  descensus  AvemL  From  the  multiplication 
of  the  precious  metals  it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  multiplication  of  horses.  And 
here  we  see  at  once  how  Solomon's  conscience  has  become  seared,  or  he  has  learnt 
to  disregard  its  warnings.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  **  twelve  thousand 
horsemen  "  were  a  violation  of  the  law.    And  he  could  hardly  excuse  himself  on  tho 
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inronnd  that  they  were  required  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  hilly  country  of 
Palestine  does  not  admit  of  their  being  deployed  therein.  It  was  partly  because 
they  eould  only  be  employed  in  aggressive  warfare  that  they  were  forbidden. 
Whatever  unction,  therefore,  he  might  lay  to  his  soul  as  to  his  accumulation  of 
gold,  he  could  hardly  think,  if  he  thought  at  aU,  that  his  houses  and  chariots 
involved  no  sin.  But  they  were  necessary,  he  persuaded  himself,  to  the  state  of  so 
great  and  puissant  a  monarch,  aQd  he  would  h^ve  them.  And  so  hardened  was 
he,  so  careless  of  the  commandment,  that  he  actually  established  a  market  for 
horses  on  his  southern  frontier  and  supphed  them  to  neighbouring  kings,  who 
presently  employed  them  a^^nst  the  people  of  the  Lord. 

And  yet,  grave  as  was  this  disregard  of  law,  it  was  but  a  worm  that  was  at  work 
in  his  soul — only  self-love  and  self-confidence  (cf.  Isa.  xxx.  1) ;  only  the  lust  of 
the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life.  He  is  still  the  Lord's  anointed :  hi^  Ups  distil  know- 
ledge ;  he  still  offers  hecatombs,  but  his  **  heart  is  not  right,"  &c. 

And  so  the  years  passed  by.  To  all  outward  appearance  his  glorv  and  magni- 
ficence increased.  It  is  very  suggestive  to  consider  how  hollow  was  that  prosperity 
which  was  the  marvel  of  the  world,  and  how  that  wisdom  which  was  so  renowned 
was  foolishness  with  God.  The  court  became  more  splendid,  more  voluptuous, 
more  dazzling,  but  the  man  became  year  by  year  poorer  and  meaner  and  baser. 
It  only  needed  one  step  more— and  apparently  he  was  not  long  in  taking  that — to 
complete  his  defection.  The  other  monorchs  of  his  time  had  their  seraghos.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  too  should  have  an  estabUshment  of  this  kind,  and  he  must 
have  it  even  greater  than  theirs.  He  knew  that  the  law  forebode  the  multiplication 
of  wives,  but  what  of  that  ?  He  had  violated  the  law  already  :  he  might  just  as 
well  do  it  again.  An  obsolete  precept,  he  may  have  argued,  suited  to  pi-imitive 
times,  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  pomp  or  his  pleasures.  And  so  the  Lord's 
anointed  gathered  round  him  in  the  holy  city  a  thousand  strange,  immodest  women. 
His  fleets  and  merchants  brought  him  mistresses  from  every  land.  And  they  brought 
with  them  their  foreign  rites,  and  the  effeminate  king  was  taken  captive  by  their 
iSharms,  and  they  had  their  way,  and  nothing  would  suffice  them  but  he  must  tolerate 
their  religion,  and  what  he  did  for  one  he  must  do  for  all,  and — and  so  the  end  of 
sin  and  shame  is  reached,  and  the  decline  becomes  a  fall,  and  '*  the  darHng  of 
Jehovah,'*  the  wisest  of  men,  the  representative  of  Heaven,  the  builder  of  the 
temple,  the  type  of  our  Lord,  builds  altars  to  the  **  abominations  "  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  "in  tiie  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem "  (ch.  xi.  7). 

TtdB  mournful  history  is  fiill  of  admonition  and  instruction.  It  must  suffice  to 
indicate  the  following  lessons : — 

1.  A  man  may  preach  to  others  and  yet  he  a  castaway  (1  Cor.  ix.  27).  Solomon's 
Prayer  (ch.  viii.).  Psalm  (Psa.  cxxvii.},  and  Proverbs  should  be  studied  in  the  Hght 
of  his  fail.  "Thou  therefore  which  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself?  " 
(Bom.  ii.  21).  Compare  vers.  22,  28  with  Prov.  v.— vii. ;  and  remember  the  con- 
stant references  to  the  "  law  "  in  the  dedication  prayer. 

2.  "  Nemo  repente  twrpissimus  fult/*  "  He  thatdespiseth  little  things  shall  fall 
by  little  and  Uttle.** 

"  It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 
That  by  and  by  shall  make  its  music  mute." 

8.  "Ow^  of  the  heart  of  m^n  proceed  evil  thoughts^  adulteries^  fornications^** 
kc.  (Mark  vu.  21).  It  was  not  to  an  asaault  from  without,  it  was  to  treacheiy 
within  that  Solomon  yielded — Solomon  who  hod  said,  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  ail 
diligence,*'  &c. 

4.  "  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  *'  (1  Tim.  vi.  10).  May  we  not 
say, "  Behold  two  kings  stood  not  before  him :  how  then  shall  we  stand  ?  "  (2  Kings 
X.  4).  "  Children,  how  hard  it  is  for  them  that  trust  in  riches,"  &c.  (Mark  x.  24). 
"  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness  "  (Luke  xii  15),  "  which  is  idolatry  " 
(Col.  iiL  5). 

5.  TJie  course  of  sin  is  downhill.  Vires  acquirit  eundo,  Tlie  sinner  is  on  an 
inclined  plane ;  and  the  gradient  at  first  is  almost  imperceptible.  Let  us  learn,  too, 
''the  deceitfulness  of  sin.*'  -   -•      . 
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6.  Womant  made  to  be  inaAfCB  helpmeet^  too  often  hecomea  hit  anare.  It  is  seldoia 
that  a  man  is  rained  but  a  woman  nas  bad  a  share  in  it. 

7.  Solomon  was  old  ai  the  time  of  hie  faU,  &o.  ^9h.  xi.  4).  Hot  youth  has  its 
dangers  and  temptations ;  but  mature  age  has  them  al80»  Payid  was  not  less  than, 
fifty  when  he  felL    See  p.  225« 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  XI.  1—18. 


Solomon's  Dsnorioir. — The  observant 
reader  will  have  already  remarked  in  this 
histoxy  some  intimations  of  Solomon's  ap- 
proaching fall.  Among  these  are,  first,  the 
repeated  warnings  which  are  addressed  to 
him,  especially  in  ch.  is.  6—9,  and,  second, 
his  repeated  transgressions  of  the  law  by 
which  he  ruled.  We  have  aheady  heard 
of  the  multiplication  of  silver  and  gold 
(oh.  X.  14 — ^25),  in  defiance  of  Deut.  xvii. 
17,  and  of  the  multiplication  of  horses 
(ch.  X.  27—29),  in  disregard  of  ver.  16  of  the 
same  chapter.  We  now  read  how  the  ruin 
of  this  great  prince  was  completed  by  the 
multiplication  of  wives.  The  historian 
obviously  had  the  words  of  Deut.  xvii.  in  his 
mind  as  he  wrote.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  chronicler  is  altogether  silent  as  to 
Solomon's  fall,  as  he  is  also  as  to  David's 
sm. 

Yer.  1. — But  [Heb.  And,  This  chapter  is  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  preceding.  LXX. 
Kill  6  /SaffiXctyc  K'r.X.  The  polygamy  was  but 
a  part  of  his  worldliness,  like  the  chariots, 
gold,  <ftc.]  kliijBr  Solomon  loved  [The  LXX. 
^v  ^oyutniQ  is  misleading.  It  is  perfectly 
dear  that  it  cannot  have  been  mere  sensu- 
ality led  to  this  enormous  harem.  This  is 
evident  from  (1)  his  time  of  Ufe.  It  was 
♦•when  he  was  old" — ».<?.,  when  passions 
are  not  at  their  strongest — ^that  his  wives 
turned  away  his  heart.  (2)  The  number — 
if  the  numbers  are  to  be  trusted — of  his 
wives.  A  thousand  concubines  cannot  be 
kept  for  mere  purposes  of  passion.  (8)  The 
large  number  of  princesses^  which  shows 
that  the  object  of  this  airay  of  mistresses 
was  to  enhance  his  state  and  reno?m.  As 
he  exceeded  other  kings  in  glory,  wisdom, 
and  power,  so  must  he  excel  them  not  only 
in  armies,  chariots,  and  horses,  but  also  in 
the  number  of  his  wives.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  **  lust  of  the  eye "  and  "  the 
pride  of  life "  had  their  part  in  this  huge 
establishment.  **The  same  consideration 
of  state  which  leads  a  Western  prince  or 
noble  to  multiply  horses,  leads  an  Eastern 
prince  to  multiply  wives,  with  often  as 


httle  personal  consideration  in  the  one  ease 
as  in  we  other  "  (Eitto)]  many  [He  is  blamed 
for  their  number.  This  was  against  Deut. 
xvii.  17]  strange  [not  merely  foreign, 
though  tnat  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  strange  as  opposed  to  a  law- 
ful wife.  Cf.  Prov.  v.  20;  vi.  24;  vii.  5, 
&o.  No  doubt  the  harlots  in  Israel  were 
principally  aliens]  women,  togettier  wltli 
['3"n|l"n.^l  i,e, ,  praeterjiliam  Ph,  (Maurer). 
Pharaoh's  daughter  is  regarded  as  his 
lawful  wife]  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  [see 
note  on  ch.  iii.  1] ,  women  of  the  Koahites, 
Ammonites  [Heb.  Moabitesses,  <fec.  Per- 
haps these  two  nations  are  mentioned  first 
because  such  alliances  as  these,  though 
not  forbidden  in  terms  by  the  law,  would 
nevertheless,  from  its  spirit  and  bearing 
towards  these  races,  be  looked  upon  with 
especial  disfavour.  If  the  Ammonite  or 
Moabite  was  not  to  be  received  into  the  con- 
gre^tion  until  the  tenth  generation  (Deut. 
xxiii.  8) ;  if  the  IsracUte  was  not  to  seek 
their  peace  or  prosperity  all  the  days  of 
his  Ufe  (ver.  6),  then  the  idea  of  inter- 
marriage with  them  must  have  been  alto- 
gether repugnant  to  the  Hebrew  polity,  as 
indeed  we  may  gather  from  the  book  of  Buth], 
Edemites  [Favourably  distinguished  (Deut* 
xxiii.  7)  from  the  two  preceding  races.  The 
Edomite  was  a  *'  brother.*'  His  children  of 
the  third  generation  might  enter  into  the 
congregation] ,  Zldonlans  [Bawlinson  thinks 
this  word  lends  "  some  countenance  to  the 
tradition  recorded  by  Menander  (ap.  Clem. 
Alex.  *  Strom.'  L  p.  886),  that  Solomon 
married  a  daughter  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre." 
But  such  tradition  was  sure  to  arise;  the 
uxorious  charscter  of  Solomon  and  his  close 
relations  with  Hiram  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  its  growth.  And  a  daughter  of 
Hiram  would  hardly  have  been  passed  over 
without  special  mention] ,  and  Hittites  [see 
onch.  X.  29]. 

Yer.  2. — Of  the  nations  conoemlng  which 
the  Lord  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
[Of  the  nations  just  enumerated,  the  law 
expressly  forbade  marriage  with  the  Hittites 
alone  (Exod.  xxziv.  11 — 16 ;  Deut.  vii.  1 — 4), 
though  the  Zidonians  are  probably  to  be 
included,  as  being  Canaanites  (Oen.  x.  15). 
But  the  principle  which  applied  in  the  case 
of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  applied 
equally  to  all  other  idolaters.    **  They  will 
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turn  away  thy  son  from  following  me/'  Ae. 
(Dent.  Tii.  4).  The  tpirit  of  the  law,  conse- 
quently, was  as  much  violated  by  an  Edomite 
or  Ammonite  as  by  a  Hittite  alliance], 
Te  shall  not  go  In  to  them,  neither  shall 
they  oome  in  nnto  yon  [much  the  same  ex- 
pression Josh,  xziii.  12.  The  historian  does 
not  cite  any  special  Sciiptore,  however,  but 
gives  the  snbstsnoe  of  several  warnings],  for 
surttly  they  win  turn  away  yonr  heart 
aAer  their  gods  [cf.  Ezod.  xxxiv.  16] :  Solo- 
mon daTe  [same  word  Oen.  iL  4]  nnto 
these  [emphatic  in  Heb.  **even  to  fA«t«," 
instesd  of  cleaving  to  God  (Dent.  iv.  4 ;  x. 
80;  XXX.  20,  each  of  which  has  the  same 
word  as  here),  and  despite  the  prohibitions 
of  the  law,  iftc]  In  lore. 

Ter.  8.— And  he  had  seven  hnndred 
irlvec,  prtnceises  [These  may  have  been 
members  of  royal  or  princely  houses  of 
neighbouring  nations.  Evidently  they  en- 
joyed a  distinguished  rank] ,  and  three  hnn- 
dred cononUnes  [Though  not  committed  to 
a  defence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
700  and  800  ^which  are  clearly  round  num- 
bers), it  must  be  said  that  the  reasons  alleged 
for  reducing  them  (as  from  700  to  70)  are 
not  of  much  weight.  It  is  hardly  correct,  e.g., 
to  say  (as  Bawlinson)  that  the  numbers  are 
given  in  Cant.  vi.  8  as  **  threescore  queens 
and  fourscore  concubines,'*  for  it  is  oovions 
that  too  mudi  importance  must  not  be  at- 
tached to  an  obiter  statement  (**  there  are 
threescore,"  Ae.)  in  a  poetical  book,  too, 
and  one  descriptive  of  Solomon's  youth. 
The  view  of  Ewald  and  Eeil,  again,  that  these 
numbers  represent  the  sum  total  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  harem  at  different  periods  of 
Solomon's  long  reign,  rather  than  the  num- 
ber present  at  any  one  time—they  would  see 
in  the  numbers  of  Cant.  Ix.  a  statement  of 
the  average  $trengthot  the  seraglio — though 
not  to  be  described  as  evasive,  is  certainly 
not  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words. 
And  these  numbers,  when  we  compare  them 
with  the  establishments  of  other  Eastern 
potentates,  are  not  found  to  be  at  all  incre. 
dible.  The  commentators  aU  remind  us  that 
Dareins  Codomannus,  e.^.,  took  with  him  on 
his  expedition  against  Alexander  860 2>e22tc«#. 
Or  if  ancient  history,  as  Bawlinson  affirms, 
furnishes  no  strict  parallel  to  these  figures, 
the  harems  of  modem  Persia  and  Turkey  at 
any  rate  have  quite  equalled  that  of  Solomon. 
(See  BShr  in  he.)  It  is  true  that  Behoboam 
had  only  18  wives  and  60  concubines  (2  Chron. 
xL  21),  but  then  Behoboiun  was  not  Solomon. 
If  his  harem  was  but  a  tithe  of  his  father's, 
so  also  were  his  wealth  and  his  power] :  and 
his  wiTM  turned  away  his  heart.  ['*  Satan 
hath  found  this  bait  to  take  so  well  that  he 
never  changed  since  he  crept  into  Paradise  " 
(Bp.Hall).] 


Ver.  4.— For  it  came  to  pus,  when  Btflo- 
ton  was  old  [As  he  was  but  sixty  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  **  old**  is  here  a  relative 
term,  and  must  mean  **  toward  the  dose  of 
his  life,"  i,e,,  when  he  was  about  50  or  55] , 
that  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart  after 
other  gods  [The  text  does  not  hmit  Solo- 
mon's polygeny  to  the  time  of  old  age,  but 
his  idolatrous  leanings.  I  say  leanings, 
for  it  is  doubtful  to  what  extent  Solomon 
himself  took  part  in  actual  idolatry.  Both 
Bahr  and  Keil  —  the  latter  in  opposition 
to  the  views  he  held  in  1846  —  not  to 
speak  of  others,  deny  that  he  shared  the 
idolatries  of  his  wives,  and  the  former 
labours  hard,  and  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  me,  successfully,  to  prove  that  he  was 
only  guiltv  of  sanctioning  idolatrous  wor- 
ship in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  His 
arguments,  briefly  stated,  are  these:  (1) 
It  is  nowhere  said  that  he  ** served^*  O^) 
other  gods — the  expression  constantly  used 
of  the  idolatrous  kings ;  cf.  xvi.  31 ;  xxii.  53 ; 
2  Kings  xvi.  8,  <ftc.  (2)  Neither  the  son  of 
Sirach  nor  the  Talmud  nor  the  Itabbins 
know  anything  of  his  personal  idolatry.  (3) 
Had  he  formally  worshipped  idols,  bis  sin 
would  have  been  greater  than  that  of  Jero- 
boam^as  to  which,  however,  see  on  ch. 
xii.  29  sqq.  (The  **sin  of  Jeroboam"  lay 
in  "  malong  Israel  to  sin,"  <.«.,  in  forcing 
his  people  into  schismatic  and  unauthorized 
worship,  rather  than  in  any  practices  of  lus 
own.)  (4)  The  expressions  *'  his  heart  was 
not  perfect,**  below,  and  **  he  went  not  fully  " 
(ver.  6)  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
idolatry.  Sunilarly  Ewald  says,  **  There  is 
no  evidence  from  ancient  authorities  that 
Solomon,  even  in  advanced  life,  ever  left 
the  religion  of  Jahveh,  and  with  his  own 
hand  sacrificed  to  heathen  gods.  AU  traces 
of  contemporary  history  extant  testify  to  the 
contrary  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  297).  See,  however,  on 
ver.  5] :  and  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with 
the  Lord  his  God  [It  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare with  this  the  words  of  ch.  viii.  61, 
**  Let  your  heart  be  perfect,"  Ac  Words- 
worth remarks  that  *'  the  defection  even  of 
Solomon  from  Ood  through  the  influence 
of  his  strange  wives  is  one  of  the  best  justi- 
fications" of  the  commands  of  Exod.  xxxiv. 
12—16;  Deut.  vii.  2-4,  Ac],  as  was  the 
heart  of  David  his  father. 

Ver.  5.— For  8<domon  went  after  [Baw* 
linson  observes  that  this  expression,  which 
is  "common  in  the  Pentateuch,  always 
signifies  actual  idolatry."  He  cites  Deut. 
xl  28 ;  xiu.  2 ;  xxviii.  14 ;  but  it  should  be 
considered  that  in  the  two  passages  last 
cited  the  words  are  added, '  *  and  served  them,** 
And  the  true  explanation  would  seem  to  be 
that,  though  '*  it  is  not  stated  that  Solomon 
himself  o£Fered  sacrifice  to  these  idols,"  yet 
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"eren  the  building  of  altars  for  idols  was 
H  participation  in  idolatiy,  which  was  Irre- 
concilable with  true  fidelity  to  the  Lord*' 
(Kcil).  Bahr  contends  that  the  words  "  went 
after  Ashtorcth,'*  &c.,  no  more  involve 
personal  service  than  the  word  **bmlt"  in 
ver.  7  involves  personal  laboor ;  bat  both 
expressions  show  that  he  regarded  these 
idolatries  not  only  without  disfavour,  but 
with  positive  approval  and  practical  en- 
couragement. **  It  is  not  likely  he  could  be  so 
insensate  as  to  adore  such  deities,  but  so  far 
was  the  uxorious  king  blinded  with  affection, 
that  he  gave  not  passage  only  to  the  idolatry 
of  his  heathenish  wives,  but  furtherance  " 
(Bp.  Hall).  And  the  distinction,  so  far  as 
the  sin  is  concerned,  between  this  and  actual 
idolatry  is  a  fine  one.  It  is  not  implied, 
however,  that  Solomon  ever  discarded  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  To  the  end  of  his  reign 
he  would  seem  to  have  offered  his  solemn 
sacrifices  on  the  great  altar  thrice  a  year. 
But  his  heart  was  elsewhere  (ver.  9).] 
Ashtoreth  the  goddaaa  of  the  ntfanlana 
[H'jh^,  'AarapTfi,  probably  connected  with 
iifrfipt  stdla^  and  star,  by  some  identified 
with  the  planet  Venus,  by  others  with 
the  moon,  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  singular  (Ashtaroth,  plural,  is 
found  in  Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  Judg.  ii.  18  ;  x.  6 ;  1 
Sam.  vii.  4 ;  xii.  10,  Ac.)  With  Baal,  she 
divided  the  worship  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
antiquity  of  which  is  evident  from  Gen.  xiv. 
5 ;  Num.  xxii  41.  It  was  really  an  impure 
cultus  of  the  reproductive  powers  (see  be. 
low  on  xiv.  23).  Interesting  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess  at 
Sidon  is  supplied  by  an  inscription  dis- 
covered there  in  1855  (see  Diet.  Bib.  i.  123)] , 
and  after  Hiloom  [In  Jer.  xliz.  18 ;  Amos 
i  15,'*Malcam,"  i.e. ,  their  king.  According  to 
Gcsenius,  the  same  as  Moleeh  (i.e.,  the  king\ 
in  ver.  7,  though  Ewald,  Movers,  Eeil  regara 
tbom  as  different  deities.  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  it  was  the  same  deity, 
\<:or8hipped  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10, 13)  under  dif- 
ferent attributes.  This  is  '*  the  first  direct 
historical  allusion**  to  his  worship  in  the 
Old  Testament.  A  warning  against  it  is 
found  Levit.  xx.  2 — 5.  He  was  the  fire-god, 
as  Baal  was  the  sun-god,  and  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  him  were  those  of  children,  who 
would  seem  to  have  not  onlv  "passed 
through  the  fire,**  but  to  have  been  burnt 
therein.  Psa.  cvi.  87, 88 ;  Jer.  vii.  81 ;  xix.  5  ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  89,  &c.  See  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  403] 
the  abomination  [i.e.,  the  hateful,  detest- 
able idol]  of  the  AmmAwif.^  [It  has  been 
suggested  (Speaker's  Commentary  on  Levit. 
XX.  2)  that  the  children  offered  to  Moleoh 
Nvere  children  of  incest  or  adultery,  and  we 
are  reminded  that  Ammon  was  the  child  of 
ineest.    It  must  be  remembered,  however, 


that  we  have  no  record  of  Jewish  <diildreii 
passing  through  the  fire  to  Moleeh  before 
the  time  of  Ahas  (Bahr,  Keil).] 

Ver.  6.— And  Solomon  did  ovll  la  the 
slffht  of  the  Lord  [cL  Judg.  ii.  11 ;  iii.  7, 

Ac] ,  and  went  not  ftilly  [K^9 16,  se.  n^^h^ 
A  pregnant  expression  found  also  Num. 
xiv.  24 ;  xxxii.  11,  12 ;  Deut.  i.  86]  after 
the  Lord,  as  did  David  his  fiather. 

Ver.  7.— Then  did  Solomon  build  an  high 
place  [see  on  eh.  iii.  2]  for  Cbomoah,  tlio 
abomination  of  Koab  [The  meaning  of 
**  Chemosh ' '  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  suggests 
"Vanquisher** — Chemodi  was  the  gud  of 
war.  The  mention  of  Ashtar-Chemosh  on  the 
Moabite  stone  *  *  connects  the  Moabite  religion 
with  the  Phoenician,**  where  Ashtar  is  the 
masculine  form  of  Astarte,  and  suggests 
that  **  Chemosh  was  connected  with  the  an- 
drogynous deities  of  Phoenicia  "  (Speaker's 
Gomm.  on  Num.  xxi.  29).  It  is  probable, 
in  fact,  that  Chemosh,  Baal,  A^htoreth, 
Moleeh,  Ao,f  were  originally  so  many  names 
of  the  one  supreme  Gk>d,  worshipped  under 
different  attributes,  and  with  various  ritea 
in  different  countries] ,  in  the  hUl  that  ii 
before  Jemsalom  [see  2  Kings  xxiii.  18. 
The  hill  is  of  course  the  mount  of  Glives. 
The  altar  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  the 
south  peak,  which  is  now  known,  as  it  has 
been  for  centuries  past,  as  the  Mons  Scandali, 
or  the  Mons  Offensionis  (the  Yulg.  rendering 
of  2  Kings  l,e.)  See  Bobinson,  i.  565,566], 
and  for  Moleoh,  the  abomination  of  tho 
children  of  Ammon.  [Ewald  sees  in  these 
altars  a  wise  religious  tolerance  (**Hist. 
Israel,**  in.  pp.  297, 298).] 

Ver.  8.— And  likewise  did  ho  for  all 
[having  done  it  for  one,  he  must  needs  do 
it  for  alL  **  No  hill  about  Jerusalem  was 
free  from  a  chapel  of  devils**  (Hall)]  his 
strange  wives,  which  burnt  [Heb.  burning, 
Ewald,  835  a]  incense  and  aacrtlloed  uiito 
their  gods.  [Observe,  as  bearing  on  the^ 
question  of  Soiomon*s  aposta^,  &a,i  Solo- 
mon built  the  altars ;  lus  wives  saerijiced^ 
&o.  According  to  Keil,  incense  is  here  men- 
tioned before  sacrifice,  because  vegetable 
took  precedence  of  animal  offerings  in  the 
nature-worship  of  Western  Asia  (Bahr, 
Symbolik,  ii.  pp.  287  sqq.)  But  it  is  very 
.  doubtful  whether  this  idea  waa  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.] 

Yer.  9.— And  the  Lord  was  angry  with 
Solomon,  beoanse  his  heart  was  tamed 
from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  whioh  had 
appeared  unto  him  twioei  [cf.  iii.  5  and 
ix.  2.  The  anger  arose  partly  from  the  ex- 
ceptional favours  which  had  been  shown  to 
him ;  cf .  Amos  iii.  2 ;  Luke  x.  12 — 15.] 

Ver.  10.— And  had  commanded  him  oon* 
oenlng  this  thing   [ch.  ix.  6J   that  h« 
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■lumld  not  go  afler  oilMr  ffodi:  but  he 
kept  not  that  which  the  Lord  oonmumded. 

Yer.  11.— Wherefore  the  Lord  said  unto 
Solomon  [probably  by  a  prophet,  Ahijah  or 
Iddo.  There  would  hardly  be  a  third  ap- 
pearaoce],  Foraamnch  aa  this  is  done  of 
thee  [Heb.  this  was  with  thee] ,  and  thou 
haat  not  kept  my  covenant  and  my  eta- 
tutea,  which  I  have  commanded  thee,  I  win 
iorely  rend  [t.f.,  despite  thy  great  power 
and  magnificence,  thy  fortlficationfi  and 
monitioDs  of  war]  the  kingdom  from  thee, 
and  wm  give  it  to  thy  servant  [Not 
merely  subject,  but  officer,  employ^.  This 
made  the  decree  the  more  bitter.  A  **  ser- 
vant" should  be  heir  to  his  gloxy.  For  a 
hireling  Solomon's  vast  treasures  had  been 
prepared.  This  verse  should  be  read  in  the 
light  of  Eccles.  ii.  18.] 

Yer.  12.— Notwithstanding  in  thy  days 
I  win  not  do  it  [The  threatening  had  two 
graeions.and  merciful  limitations,  (1)  The 
blow  should  not  fall  until  after  his  death 
(cf.  vcr.  84;   oh.  xxi.  29;   2  Kings  zxii. 


20),  and  (2)  the  disruption  should  be  but 
partiaL  There  should  be  a  **  remnant  ** 
ltom.ix.27;  xi.5,<ftc.]  for  David  thy  father's 
sake  [i,e.,  because  both  of  David's  piety 
and  Ood's  promise  to  him  (2  Sam.  vii.  13)] : 
but  I  win  rend  it  out  of  the  hand  of  thy 
son. 

Yer.  18.— Howbeit  I  win  not  rend  away 
aU  the  kingdom;  hnt  wlU  give  one  tribe 
[viz.,  Judah  (ch.  xii.  20,  **  the  tribe  of  Judah 
only  **),  *'  Even  the  reservation  of  one  tribe 
is  called  a  gift  '*  (Wordsworth)  to  thy  son  for 
David  my  servant's  sake,  and  for  Jerusa- 
lem's sake  which  I  have  chosen.  [But  for 
this  provision,  Jerusalem  would  have  ceased 
to  be  the  religious  capitaL  When  the  sceptre 
departed  from  Judan,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  **cnvv  of  Ephraim**  would  have  de- 
manded that  the  city  of  their  solemnities 
should  be  placed  elsewhere ->at  Shilob, 
which  for  400  years  had  been  God's  **  bright 
sanctuary,"  or  at  Bethel,  which  from  far 
earlier  times  had  heen  a  holy  place.  See 
on  ch.  zii.  29,  82.] 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  4 — 8. — The  Sin  of  Solomon,  Three  questions  will  suffice  ta  bring  this 
subject  before  us.  First,  what  was  this  sin  ?  secondly,  by  whom  was  it  committed? 
thirdly,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

But  first,  it  is  well  we  should  understand  what  this  sin  was  not  (1)  It  was  not 
actual  idolatry.  True,  Solomon  built  the  altars,  but  he  built  them  for  his  wives 
(vers.  7,  8).  The  wisest  of  men  never  stooped  so  low  as  to  *'  project  his  person  *'  to 
dumb  idols  (note  on  ver.  4).  To  him,  an  idol  was  **  nothing  m  tho  world  "  (1  Cor. 
riii.  4).  That,  of  all  things,  was  **  vanity  of  vanities ; "  (2)  Nor  was  it  the  outcome 
of  simple  sensuality.  The  wives  who  **  turned  aw;ay  his  heart,"  and  to  whom  he 
«<  clave  in  love  " — ^it  was  not  passion  but  pride  had  collected  them  in  such  numbers 
Tinder  his  palace  roof.  '*  His  crowded  seraglio  was  but  one  instance  more  of  the  sort 
of  ambition  which  made  him  seek  to  surpass  all  men  in  his  gardening,  his  agricul- 
ture, his  treasures  of  gold,"  &o.  (Eeble).  See  on  ver.  1.  But  when  he  nod  them,  he 
must  humour  them,  even  in  their  idolakies.  He  was  very  far,  we  may  he  sure, 
from  thinking  that  all  religions  were  alike,  which  has  been  *'  the  disease  of  some 
great  "^ts ;  **  but  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  tolerant  and  liberal,  and  as  he 
claimed  liberty  of  conscience,  so  he  must  concede  it  to  others. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  essence  of  this  sin  was  that  having  permitted  himself, 
or  purposes  of  state  and  pride  and  ostentation,  the  love  of  many  strange  women,  he 
permitted  them,  and  possibly  some  of  his  subjects,  also,  to  worship  their  fcdse  gods* 
And  by  so  doing — 

1.  He  gone  a  direct  sanction  to  superstition.  He  may  have  argued,  like  some 
in  later  times  and  some  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  that  these  things,  though 
nothing  in  themselves,  were  all  very  well  for  women,  that  the  ignorant  must 
have  material  objects  of  worship,  &c.  But  it  was  not  thus  that  the  God  of  his 
fiithers  viewed  the  deed.  This  philosophic  tolerance  of  other  creeds,  He  called 
the  teaching  of  falsehood.  This  liberality,  in  His  sight,  was  *'  damnable  un^ 
charitableness  " — the  expression  is  Jeremy  Taylor's — for  it  was  leading  poor  souls 
away  from  the  light  and  changing  the  truUi  of  God  into  a  lie  (Rom.  i.  25}.  It  was 
*'  making  tlie  blind  to  wander  out  of  the  way  "  (Deut.  xxvii  18)  in  the  worst  possible 
8ens0  of  the  words; 
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2.  He  encouraged  immorality  and  cruelty.  For  it  most  never  be  forgotten 
what  the  *'  abominations  *'  of  these  Sepiitio  divinities  were  like.  The  idolatry  of 
Ihe  East  always  involved  impurity ;  hence  its  powerful  hold  on  a  nation  like  the 
Jews,  for  whom  the  worship  of  **  silver  and  gold,  the  works  of  men's  hands,"  could 
have  had  but  httle  charm.  Its  '*  vile  affections  **  (Bom.  L  26)  were  its  chief  attrac- 
tions. And  Solomon,  who  knew  what  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  meant, 
who  knew  how  unclean  were  their  rites,  and  what  painful  and  shameful  sacrifices 
Molech  and  Chemosh  demanded  of  their  votaries,  nevertlieless  gave  the  word,  and 
presently  the  hills  about  Jerusalem  were  crowned  with  chapels  of  devils. 

8.  He  dUhonoured  the  one  true  Ood,  For  if  **  Polytheism  is  not  exclusive," 
Monotheism,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  and  must  be.  Its  basis,^t8  fondamental 
conception,  is  that  there  are  not  "  gods  many  and  lords  many. "  Its  keynote  is  the 
Shema  lerael  (Beut.  vl  4),  **  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  It  proclaims  a 
I' jealous  God"  who  will  not  give  His  gloiy  to  another,  nor  His  praise  to  graven 
images  (Isa.  xlii.  8).  But  Solomon  robbed  Him  of  His  rights ;  of  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  and  the  undivided  authority  which  belonged  to  Him  alone.  By 
building  idol  altars  he  claimed  homage  for  idol  deities ;  before  tlie  eyes  of  the 
Lord's  people,  he  thrust  rivals  and  pretenders  on  to  the  Lord's  throne,  and  degraded 
'*the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man."  (Bom. 
i.  28). 

4.  He  defied  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  For  these  altars  of  lust  and  cruelty  were 
not  built  in  a  comer.  They  did  not  shrink  from  the  light  as  in  a  past  age ;  they 
were  not  frequented  by  pagani,  Thev  rose  *'  on  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem ;'' 
they  fronted  the  altar  of  Jehovah ;  their  priests  were  visible  to  the  priests  in  the 
temple  court ;  their  smoke  ascended  to  the  sky  along  with  the  smoke  of  the  daily 
sacrifice.  If  insult  had  been  dengned,  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  open  or 
obtrusive. 

II.  And  by  whose  permission,  at  whose  bidding  were  these  shrines  of  infamy 
erected  ?    They  were  built  by — 

1.  The  wisest  of  men.  In  science  (ch.  iv.  88),  in  philosophy  (t5.  vers.  29—82), 
in  self-knowledge  (see  Homiletics,  pp.  78,  79).    Cf.  ch.  iii.  12,  28. 

2.  TJie  most  favoured  and  enlightened  of  men.  The  Lord  "  appeared  unto  him 
twice  "  (ver.  9).  His  was  "  abundance  of  revelations  "  (cf.  2  Cor.  xii.  7).  To  him  it 
was  said,  **  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee  "  (ch.  iii.  5).  This  was  Jedidiah.  **  There  was 
no  king  like  Solomon,  who  was  beloved  of  his  God,  yet  even  him  did  outlandish 
women  cause  to  sin"  (Neh.  xiii  26). 

8.  The  builder  of  the  temple.  To  him  had  been  granted  the  high  honour  which 
was  denied  to  pious  David.  He  had  *'  foxmd  a  place  for  the  Lord,  a  habitation 
for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  "  (Psa.  cxxxiL  5).  The  golden  altar,  the  brazen  altar ; 
he  had  planned  and  reared  them  both.  And  now  he  builds  altars  to  **  horrors  " 
(see  note  on  ch.  xv.  18).  '*  He  that  bumeth  incense,  he  blessed  an  idol "  (Isa. 
Ixvl  8,  Heb.) 

4  2'he  teacher  of  the  Church.  He  was  **  that  deep  sea  of  wisdom  which  God 
ordained  to  send  forth  rivers  and  fountains  of  all  Divine  and  human  knowledge  to 
all  nations,  to  all  ages;  *'  he  was  **one  of  those  select  secretaries  whose  hand  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  employ  in  three  pieces  of  the  Divine  monuments  of  saored 
Scriptures"  (Bp.  Hall).  He  is  fallen,  but  hie  writings  stand.  He  still  preaches  to 
others,  though  himself  a  castaway.  There  have  been  authors  whose  pestilent 
writings  go  on  corrupting  and  destroying  souls  for  ages  after  they  have  ceased  to 
speak.  But  Solomon's  is  in  some  respects  a  sadder  case  than  theirs.  His  writings 
have  taught  and  blessed  the  world  for  nigh  three  thousand  years  after  he  himself 
fell  into  **  utter  wretchlessness  of  most  tmclean  living." 

5.  A  man  who  warned  others.  It  is  only  when  we  study  his  fall  in  the  light 
of  his  prayer  and  proverbs,  with  their  many  admonitions,  that  we  realize  how  great 
a  wreck  he  became  and  how  appalling  is  the  lesson  of  his  fialL  "  Since  the  first  man. 
Adam,  the  world  hath  not  yielded  either  so  great  an  example  of  wisdom  or  so  fearful 
an  example  of  apostasy,  as  Solomon"  THall). 

XII.  But  WHEN  was  it,  let  us  now  ask,  that  Solomon  fell  into  this  deadly  sin?  At 
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what  period  of  bis  reign,  and  under  what  drotunstanoM,  did  he  sink  to  such  depths 
of  degradation?    Observe— 

1.  It  wcu  not  after  tudden  or  spedat  temptation  (see  Homiletios,  p.  216). 
We  may  truly  say  of  him,  *'  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you  but  such  as  is 
common  to  man.  No  Delilah,  no  Bathsheba  wrought  his  ruin.  It  is  instruotiye 
to  compare  oh.  iy.  20—24  with  the  account  of  our  Lord's  temptation  (Matt  iv. 
8 — 11).  Solomon  was  not  tempted  by  hunger ;  his  '*  provision  for  one  aay  was/' 
^c.  The  enemy  could  not  offer  him  *'  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them  : "  he  had  them  abeady  (ch.  iy.  21,  24 ;  ch.  x.  pa99vm) ;  he  could 
only  use  the  conmion  weapon  of  presumption,  of  spiritual  pride,  and  it  wae  by  this 
that  Solomon  was  slain. 

2.  It  woe  not  after  great  tr%al$  or  adversity.  His  career,  how  unlike  David's  I 
**  Best  on  every  side.*'  '*  Neither  adversary  nor  evil  occurrence  "  (oh.  y.  4).  **  Eating, 
drinking,  and  making  merry"  (ch.  iv.  20).  Gompare  1  Sam.  chs.  xviiL — xxx.  And 
yet  David  stood  and  Solomon  fell  What  we  call  adyersity  (compare  Jacob's  **  all 
these  things  are  against  me,"  Gen.  xlii.  86)  is  often  spiritual  prosperity.  *'  Tribu- 
lation  "  is  a  significant  word.  The  tribulum  was  the  tnreshing-sledge  which  separ- 
ated the  chaff  from  the  grain.  It  is  said  by  some  that  war  is  necessary  for  nations 
to  preserve  them  ixom,  corruption  uid  decay;  it  is  certain  that  peace  is  not 
always  good  for  princes.  The  man  of  peace  and  rest,  who  was  *' not  plagued 
like  other  men,*  has  famished  the  world  vrith  the  most  terrible  example  of  aj>ostasy. 
Well  may  the  apostle  bid  us  to  **  rejoice  in  tribulation  also,"  to  "  count  it  idl  Joy 
when,"  &C.  (James  L  2). 

8.  It  was  "  when  he  was  oldJ^  St  Paul  speaks  of"  youthful  lusts,"  but  old  age 
has  its  special  dangers  and  temptations.  It  was  in  the  time  of  mature  experience, 
when  the  hot  blood  of  youth  should  have  cooled,  when  he  should  have  known  the 
world  and  his  wisdom  should  haye  been  ripest,  that  his  wiyes  turned  away  his  heart 
Perhaps  he  presumed  upon  his  exalted  gifts  and  revelations.  With  age  came  self- 
confidence.  It  is  thus  that  many  strong  cities  have  been  taken.  '*  Praervpttim 
eoque  negleetum  "  discloses  the  secret  of  their  falL 

4.  It  was  when  his  riches  had  increased.  The  greater  his  store,  the  leaner  his 
8ouL  "  It  13  easier  for  a  camel,"  Ac  (Matt  xix.  24).  **  The  deceitfulness  of  riches  " 
choked  the  word  (Matt  xiii.  22).  The  Latin  proverb  which  says  that  *'  every  rich 
man  is  either  a  Imave  or  the  son  of  a  knaye  "  has  some  truth  in  it  Happy  are 
ihoee  who  have  "  neither  poverty  nor  riches  "  (Prov.  xxx.  8);  happiest  those  who 
can  say,  "  My  riches  consist,  not  in  the  abundance  of  my  possessions,  but  in  the 
fewness  of  my  wants." 

5.  It  was  when  his  prosperity  was  at  its  highest.  It  was  when  he  "  waxed  fat* 
that  **  Jeshurun  kicked."  It  is  when  men  **  have  eaten  and  are  full "  that  they  most 
need  to  **  beware  that  they  forget  not  the  Lord  their  God  "  (Deut.  riii.  10, 11). 
Observe,  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  greatness  and  feHcily 
that  Solomon  felL  *'  His  prosperity,  which  even  wise  men  find  a  constant  wear  and 
trial  to  the  spirit,  did  him  more  hiurm  than  eyen  his  vrisdom  did  him  good"  (Au- 
gustine). How  appropriate  that  prater,  "  In  all  time  of  our  wealthy  .  .  .  good 
Lord,  deliver  us."  **  The  food  convenient  which  Agur  prayed  for  is  safer  than  the 
food  abundant  which  even  Solomon  was  surfeited  with  '^  (M.  Henry). 

6.  It  was  after  his  wives  were  muUvpUed,  Polygamy  has  ever  been  a  snare 
to  rulers.  It  is  said  that  Scripture  nowhere  condenms  it  If  the  letter  does  not, 
the  spirit  does.  Scripture  tells  of  the  misery  it  has  occasioned.  Witness  the  families 
of  Abraham,  Jacob,  lUkanah,  and  David.  It  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Solomon's 
ruin.  There  are  few  partner^ps  which  are  so  lightly  entered  into  as  the  one  which 
lasts  for  all  life.  And  yet  how  completely  is  a  man's  honour,  prosperity,  and  peace 
in  his  wife's  keeping.  **  How  many  have  we  known  whose  heads  have  been  broken 
by  their  own  nb  "  (Bp.  Hall).  It  is  a  quaint  but  true  saying,  '*  If  a  man  would 
thrive,  he  must  ask  his  wife."  How  strange  that  he  who  knew  the  priceless  value 
of  one  true  wcmian's  love  (Prov.  xxxL  10 — 81)  should  surrender  himself  to  immodest 
and  forbidden  attachments.  Can  there  be  a  reference  to  his  thousand  wives  and 
concubines  in  tiioee  pessimist  words  of  Eccks.  vii.  26 — ^28  ?    "If  one  woman  undid 
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all  mankmd,  what  maxrel  is  it  if  many  women  midid  one  ?  **  rHall.)  **  Thou  didst 
bow  thy  loins  nnto  women,  and  by  thy  body  wast  thou  brought  into  subjection " 
(Eoolus.  xlvii.  19). 

7.  It  was  after  repeated  waminge.  He  had  had  (1)  the  standing  wamin|:  of 
Scripture  (Deut.  xvii.  16  sqq.)»  (2)  the  special  warnings  of  his  father  David  (1  Emgs 
ii.  8,  4,  and  especially  1  Chron,  laym.  9),  (8)  the  supernatural  warnings  of  God. 

"  QQ  to    " 


^l  Kings  iii.  14;  vL  12,  18 ;  ix.  6,  7).  And  to  these  may  surely  be  added  (4)  the 
/epeat^  and  emphatic  warnings  which  he  had  himself  addressed  to  others.  But 
all  these  went  for  nothing.  And  so  it  is  too  probable  his  own  words  (Prov.  xxix.  1) 
found  a  fulfilment  in  his  own  person.  The  saddest  consideration  of  all  is  that  this 
great  preacher  has  unconsciously  predicted  his  own  fedl,  and  passed  sentence  on 
nimweff.    *'  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,'*  &c.  (Luke  xix.  22). 

HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHOBS. 

Vers.  1—8. — TTie  Fall  of  a  King,  Solomon  was  a  king  of  men.  Not  only 
was  he  supreme  civil  ruler  of  his  nation,  he  was  also  chief  in  wbdom  and  know- 
ledge, and  distinguished  in  the  favour  of  Qod  (Neh.  xiii.  26).  This  moral  royalty 
is  open  to  aU.  The  prize  is  nobler  than  that  of  the  most  glittering  *'  corruptible 
crown."  From  this  kingship  Solomon  fell,  though  he  retained  the  throne  of 
the  nation.  The  rascal  often  lurks  in  the  heart  ^t  is  under  an  anointed  tskoe. 
Let  us  consider — 

I.  Thb  occasion  or  this  deunquknct.  1.  Solomon  had  many  wives,  (1)  This 
was  an  invasion  of  Gi)d's  order.  That  order  was  exhibited  in  Eden,  when  Eve  stood 
singly  b;^  the  side  of  Adam.  Lamech  was  the  first  polygamist  (Gen.  iv.  19).  He 
was,  ominously,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  fratricide  Cain.  (2)  Moses  tolerated 
polygamy,  as  he  also  suffered  divorcements,  not  with  approval  of  these  customs,  but 
rather  in  judgment  upon  the  people  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  (see  Matt  xix. 
8 — 9).  (8)  This  principle  will  explain  many  Mosaic  ordinations  the  observance  of 
which  was  a  buiuensome  yoke,  and  frt>m  which,  by  the  mercy  of  Christ,  we  are 
happily  released  (Acts  xv.  10,  11).  Note :  God's  order  cannot  be  invaded  with 
impumty.  It  is  our  duty  carefully  to  ascertain  it,  and  fekithfrdly  to  keep  it.  2.  His 
wives  were  strange  women.  (1)  Not  only  were  they  foreigners,  they  were  also 
idolaters.  There  is  no  proof  that  eyen  Pharaoh's  daughter  was  a  proselyte. 
Solomon  could  have  no  spiritual  sympathy  with  these  without  compromising  his 
lojralty  to  Jehovah.  (2)  They  were  idolaters  of  those  very  nations  against  alliances 
with  which  the  law  of  God  was  express  (see  ver.  2 ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  12 — 16 ;  Deut. 
vii  8,  4).  The  sin  was  therefore  most  flagrant.  (8)  The  spirit  of  this  inhibition 
still  binds  (see  1  Cor.  vii.  89 ;  2  Cor.  vL  14).  The  reason  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  Mid  must  abide.  Note  :  Many  a  man  has  had  his  heart  pierced  and  his 
head  broken  by  his  own  rib.  8.  Da/oid  had  too  many  wives.  (1)  The  example  of 
David  may  have  injuriously  influenced  Solomon.  A  large  harem  may  have  been 
a  sign  of  grandeur ;  but  these  kings  ought  to  have  been  superior  to  such  feishions 
(see  Deut.  xvii.  17).  (2)  The  e^nia  in  the  examnles  of  good  men  are  especially 
mischievous,  for  they  are  liable  to  be  condoned  into  harmlessness ;  the  more 
readily  so  when  to  follow  them  is  agreeable  to  natural  inclination.  (8)  They  are 
liable  to  be  carried  fiEtrther.  If  David  had  many  wives,  Solomon  had  very  many. 
David's  wives  were  chiefly  daughters  of  Israel,  but  Solomon's  were  daughters  of 
foreign  idolaters.  Amongst  his  700  wives  and  800  concubines,  not  one  was  good  (see 
Eccles.  viL  28) .  Note :  Good  men  should  be  especially  watchful  over  their  influence 
— ^parents,  ministers,  Sunday-school  teachers,  professors  of  religion. 

XL  Thb  pboobbss  or  thb  evil.  1.  First  the  hea/rt  is  set  against  the  head. 
(1)  The  earliest  record  here  is  that  Solomon's  heart  was  turned  away.  His  head 
at  first  seems  to  have  been  clear,  as  Adam's  also  was.  who,  though  in  the  trans- 
gression, yet  was  **  not  deceived  "  (1  Tun.  ii.  14).  But  nis  heart,  like  that  of  Adam, 
was  ffttall^  susceptible  to  female  influence.  (2)  It  is  a  foolish  thinff  in  a  wise  man 
to  trust  his  head  when  he  gives  his  heifft  to  eviL    '*  Man  at  his  hest  is  vanity." 
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2.  Tlien  the  heart  rules  the  head,  (1)  This  is  the  next  stage  and  inevitable.  This 
may  be  disputed  long,  bat  will  assert  itself  in  time.  Observe  well  that  when 
Solomon  was  *'  old ''  he  so  £Eur  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  wives  as  to  encourage 
and  join  in  their  idolatry.  (2)  Probably  his  vices  made  him  prematurely  old. 
Calmet  supposes  him  to  have  been  eighteen  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and  he  reigned  forty  years  (ver.  42).  Thus  he  could  be  only  fifty-eight  at  his 
death.  8.  Finally  the  wise  man  becomes  a  fool.  (1)  Behold  tms  wisest  of  men 
trying  to  solve  the  impossible  problem  of  serving  Jehovah  and  Ashtaroth  t  He 
went  not  fully  after  the  Lord  his  God  as  did  David  his  father.  (2)  David  indeed 
fell  into  grievous  sin,  but  his  offence  was  more  directly  against  man ;  indirectly 
against  God.  Even  then  the  offence  as  against  God  wa«  the  venom  of  his  crimes 
(Psa.  li.  4).  But  the  sin  of  Solomon  was  against  God  directly.  Note :  Offences 
against  society  are  denounced  without  mercy  by  men,  while  the  mental  rebellion 
of  the  unbeliever  against  God  is  even  glorified  as  ^'  honest  doubt !  '*  but  the  Bible  is 
explicit  tibat  '*  He  tibat  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  (8)  Behold  this  wise  man 
farther  building  a  temple  to  Molech,  the  murderer,  the  devil,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  over  against  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  glorious  work  of  his  royal  yoath  ! 
Gould  folly  go  farther  ?  (4)  The  mischief  of  Solomon's  idolatry  remained  to  the 
times  of  Josiah  (see  2  Kings  zxiii.  18).  Who  can  say  that  it  terminated  even  then  ? 
Eternity  will  declare. — M. 

Vers.  9 — 18. — The  Anger  of  Ood,  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  sin.  Had 
God  expressed  no  diq>leasure  against  Solomon,  what  mischief  might  not  his  example 
have  wrought?  The  terrible  judgments  of  the  great  da^  will  have  a  most  salutary 
effect  upon  the  order  and  stability  of  the  whole  moral  universe.  If  men  sufficiently 
considered  these  things  they  would  hesitate  before  they  plunged  into  vices.  Let 
us  be  admonished  from  this  history  as  to — 

I.  How  THE  ANGER  OF  GoD  IS  PROVOKED.  It  is  provokcd— 1.  By  the  turning  away 
of  the  hea/rtfrom  Him.  (1)  And  justly  so,  for  to  do  this  is  to  outrage  the  highest 
propriety.  God  is  everything  that  should  engage  the  affections  of  an  inteUigent 
creature— *•  the  perfection  of  beauty;"  **the  altogether  lovely."  (2)  For  to  do 
this  is  tiie  straight  road  to  the  deepest  demoralization.  Man  is  made  m  the  image 
of  God  expressly  that  his  nature  may  have  its  perfection  in  union  and  communion 
with  Him.  To  turn  away  from  God  must  lead  to  depravation  evermore.  This,  in 
other  words,  is  everlasting  danmation.  (8)  Then  let  us  keep  our  hearts  (Prov. 
iv.  28).  No  diligence  should  be  spared.  Our  life  is  in  it.  2.  By  doing  this 
wwntoniy,  (1)  It  was  an  aggravation  of  Solomon's  sin  that  Qod  had  a^pea/red 
to  him.  Review  the  circumstances  of  the  vision  he  witnessed  before  he  set  about 
the  building  of  the  temple  (see  ch.  iiL  5—15).  He  could  not  have  been  wholly 
Ignorant  of  the  glorious  chiuracter  of  God.  (2)  It  was  a  farther  aggravation  that 
God  had  appeared  to  him  twice  (ver.  9).  Beview  the  circumstances  of  the  vision 
after  the  work  of  the  temple  was  fixiished  (see  ch.  ix.  1 — 9).  Note :  Privileges 
imply  corresponding  responsibilities.  Note  further:  God  keeps  account  of  His 
£ftvour8  conferred  upon  us,  though  we  may  forget  them.  He  will  remind  us  of 
them  all  in  the  great  day  of  judgment.  (8)  It  was  an  additional  aggravation 
that  he  had  been  forowamed  of  we  very  evils  into  which  he  fell.  And  the  promises 
of  God  to  him  had  been  so  remarkably  verified  that  he  had  the  best  reason  to 
accept  the  truth  of  His  admonitions.  How  slow  of  heart  are  the  men  to  believe 
the  inflexibiHtv  of  Divine  justice  !  (4)  A  king  who  exacts  obedience  from  subjects, 
or  a  master  who  claims  the  obedience  of  servants,  should  be  the  last  to  forget  his 
duty  to  God.    Consider — 

II.  How  THE  ANGER  OP  GoD  18  EXPRESSED.  Itis  exprcssod — 1.  In  the  severity  of 
justice,  (1)  The  kingdom  of  Solomon  was  now  doomed  to  be  rent.  He  had 
divided  his  affections  (between  Jehovah  and  Molech),  so  are  the  affections  of  his 
subjects  now  to  be  divided.  (2)  A  considerable  portion  of  his  kingdom  is  to  be 
tamed  over  to  one  of  his  servants.  "What  a  fitness  there  is  in  this  judgment  also  I 
Solomon,  the  servant  of  God,  rebelled  against  God;  Jeroboam,  the  servant  of 
Solomon,  rebels  against  Solomon.    (8)  What  a  melancholy  reversal/    Time  was 
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when  God  loved  Solomon  (see  2  Sam.  zii  24 ;  1  EirxgB  x.  9 ;  Neb.  xiii.  26).  Severe 
is  the  fiEkll  from  the  height  of  a  throne.  From  a  vastly  greater  elevation  is  the  fall 
of  one  cast  from  the  bosom  of  God.  (4)  Behold  how  sin  works  rain  I  It  ruins 
individuals,  fSunilies,  nations.  The  anger  of  God  is  expressed— 2.  With  the 
mitigations  of  mercy.  (1)  For  the  sake  of  David  his  father  these  judgments  were 
not  to  come  upon  Solomon  in  his  day.  We  little  know  the  benefits  or  the  evils 
entailed  upon  ns  by  our  forefathers.  We  should  see  that  we  entail  not  evils  but 
benefits  upon  our  descendants.  (2)  **FQr  David*s  sakel"  David,  the  beloved, 
was  a  type  of  Christy  for  whose  sake  the  entail  of  infinite  mischief  is  cut  off  from 
his  sons,  and  they  are  made  heirs  of  inestimable  blessings.  (8)  Even  Behoboam 
was  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  £uthfulness  of  David.  One  tribe,  the  most  im- 
portant, was  to  be  retained  to  him.  The  promises  respecting  the  true  son  of 
David  must  be  fulfilled.  (4)  **  For  Jerusalem's  sake,"  also,  mercy  must  rejoice  upon 
judgment  (ver.  18).  The  temple  was  there.  The  shechinah  was  there,  kingdoms 
are  spared  the  severity  of  judgments  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  many 
ways  little  dreamed  c^  by  statesmen  and  rulers. — M. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — Solomon's  Sin.  I.  The  sik.  1.  Its  nature.  He  not  only  aided  his 
wives  to  continue  their  idolatrous  worship,  he  himself  participated  in  it  He  went 
after  strange  ffods,  seeking  their  £ftvour  and  observing  their  ordinances.  The 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  not  discarded,  but  delight  in  the  true  God  was  gone, 
and  the  flame  of  that  loving  zeal  for  God's  conmiandments  died  away :  his  heart 
was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God.  The  worship  now  offered  in  the  temple 
was  the  lingering  tradition  of  a  brighter  past,  a  thmg  of  custom  and  outward 
necessitv,  and  the  heart  was  given  to  baser  worships,  sensuous  and  sensual  The 
soul  haa  ceased  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  was  drinking  at  the 
fountain  of  death.  Is  our  heart  perfect  with  the  Lord,  our  delight  in  ELis  love,  our 
hunger  after  His  righteousness  as  deep  as  in  the  past  ?  Do  we  offer  a  cold  and 
formiGd  worship  to  Him,  while  our  heart  warms  into  living  interest  and  strong 
desire  only  at  the  world's  shrines  ?  2.  Its  guUt,  (1)  Gc^  had  given  Solomon 
unparalleled  wisdom,  wealth,  and  power,  and  all  were  now  turned  against  his 
Benefactor.  All  that  fame  and  iunuenoe  were  used  to  glorify  idolatry  and  lessen 
zeal  for  God  s  service.  How  often  are  God's  gifts  thus  turned  against  Him  I  (2) 
The  sin  of  Solomon  became  the  sin  of  Israel  (ver.  88).  The  responsibilily  of 
parents  in  regard  to  their  children's  attitude  towurd  God — ^the  responsibility  of  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  of  society,  of  all  of  us,  as  to  how  we  influence  men  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  things  unseen  and  eternal  8.  Its  sadness.  It  was  his  last 
work,  the  sin  not  of  youth  but  of  old  age.  The  light  which  God  had  kindled  did 
not  flame  out  into  eternal  glorv,  but  went  out  in  eternal  ni^ht.  The  seeds  of  sin 
and  disaster  were  sown  among  his  people,  his  life  a  wreck,  his  memory  not  a  star 
to  guide  the  wanderer  in  the  darkness,  but  a  warning  beacon  on  Uie  waste  of 
death  I    The  story  of  many  a  life  besides :  will  it  be  the  story  of  thine  ? 

IL  What  lbd  to  it.  1.  Unregulated  affections.  The  wisdom  of  marrying  only 
in  the  Lord.  The  danger  of  worldly  alliances  and  worldly  friendships.  2.  The 
despising  of  God's  commandments  (see  ver.  2,  and  Dent.  xvii.  16,  17).  The 
counsels  of  God  were  hghtl^  esteemed.  Many  commands  of  God  are  to-day  held 
to  be  antiquated  and  are  qmetly  ignored.  The  directions  of  Scripture  in  regard  to 
what  are  deemed  minor  things  are  set  aside.  The  spirit  of  unbelief  is  there.  For 
individuals  and  for  churches  it  must  prove  a  seed  of  sin  and  spiritual  disaster.  8. 
The  hwnan  love  displaced  the  Divine.  The  spirit  of  disloyalty  needed  only  a 
strong  enough  inducement  to  go  further,  and  it  found  it  here.  To  please  his  wives, 
altars  to  their  gods  were  built  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  then  his  own  soul  was  taken 
in  the  snare  of  their  abominations.  The  testimony  which  we  are  called  to  lift  up 
in  the  face  of  all  life  away  from  God  is  safety  for  our  own  soul.  It  is  hard  to  do  it, 
but  there  is  life  in  it  lor  ourselves  and,  it  may  be,  for  others  also.— U. 

Vers.  9 — Id.^Ood's  Anger.  L  Sims  abb  est  in  the  uoht  of  past  me&gies. 
1.  Solomon^s  idolatry  is  contrasted  with  the  advamtages  conferred  upon  hm, 
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The  Lord  had  appeared  to  him  twice.  The  reality  of  God's  existence  and  His 
personality  had  been  engraven  upon  Solomon's  sooL  2w  With  the  commandment 
given.  The  Lord  **  had  commanded  him  concerning  this  thing.*'  The  rebellion 
and  ingratitude  are  both  marked.  Our  sins  are  judged  not  only  in  themselves  and 
their  effects,  but  also  in  the  light  of  what  God  has  done  and  said  to  us.  There  is  a 
baseness  and  an  enmity  in  sin  that  will  yet  crush  the  sinful  heart.  Do  we  weigh 
sins  in  this  way  ?  Does  our  repentance  read  them  thus  ?  God's  judgment  will : 
*'  Forasmuch  as  this  is  done  of  thee^^^  dec. 

IL  The  Divine  JUDaMENT.  1.  H(^e$  frustrated.  Solomon  may  have  excused 
his  sin  to  himself  because  it  conciliated  neighbouring  princes  and  nations  and  so 
strengthened  his  kingdom.  But  while  he  uncied  himself  building  up,  he  was  in 
reidity  casting  down.  For^etfulness  of  God  is  forgetftdness  of  one's  own  good.  2. 
Pride  dbaeed.  The  domimon  is  given  to  a  servant  There  is  not  only  loss  but 
shame.  There  are  first  that  will  be  last,  and  last  first.  8.  Punishment  reflects  sin. 
Solomon's  rebellion  and  ingratitude  are  punished  by  rebellion  and  ingratitude. 
The  kingdom  is  rent  from  him  by  a  subject,  and  by  one  whom  he  had  trusted  and 
advanced  (ver.  28).  *'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  diall  he  also  reap."  As  the 
wicked  have  shut  out  God,  God  will  shut  out  them. 

m.  The  Divike  mbbgt.  In  God's  chastisements  there  is  ever  a  gateway  of 
kindness  through  which  we  may  pass  up  into  His  forgiveness  and  love.  1.  The 
judgment  is  delwifed.  It  was  a  heavy  judgment  that  the  kingdom  should  be  rent 
from  his  son,  but  it  would  have  been  an  added  bitterness  had  his  own  d^  set  in 
disaster  and  shame.  2.  The  whole  vfill  not  he  taken  even  from  his  son.  His  seed 
win  still  reign  in  Jerusalem.  8.  There  is  humhUng  even  in  the  m^ercy.  It  is  done 
for  David's  sake  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake.  Pride  is  crushed  beneath  God's  mercy 
as  well  as  beneath  His  judgment  We  ore  pardoned  for  Christ's  sake  and  His 
name's  sake.  In  the  midst  of  rebuke  for  iniquity  there  is  mercy  and  life  for  lowly 
£aith.— U. 

Vers.  9, 10.— T^  DovmfaXt  of  Solomon.  The  fall  of  Solomon  has  appeared  to 
some  commentators  incredible.  As  to  the  fact  itself,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Nor  is  his  fall  so  exceptional  as  many  suppose.  Others  beside  this  kin^  have  had 
pious  parentage,  a  religious  education,  a  promising  youth,  extraordinary  mtellectual 
endowments,  frequent  warnings  of  tiieur  danger,  and  yet  have  failed  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God.  Give  examples.  It  is  noteworthy  that  God  saw  Solo- 
mon's danger  and  warned  him  of  it  on  the  evening  of  that  day  upon  which  his 
religious  devotion  appeared  most  intense.  The  dedication  of  the  temple  was  at 
once  tiie  zenitii  of  tne  nation's  glory,  and  of  their  king's  highest  attainments. 
Describe  the  Feast  of  Dedication ;  the  song  of  the  people — *'  Lilt  up  your  heads,  O 
ye  gates,  &c. ;  the  prayer  of  Solomon  that  this  miffht  be  so ;  and  the  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Presence.  Contrast  this  scene  with  the  silence  of  the  following  night, 
in  which  the  message  of  the  Lord  came,  bidding  him  beware  lest  the  emotion  and 
resolve  of  the  day  should  be  evanescent  (ix.  2).  Our  times  of  religious  excitement 
are  not  our  safest  hours.  Enthusiasm  has  its  perils  as  well  as  its  powers.  Befer 
to  Peter's  eager  protestation,  and  the  Lord's  word  of  caution,  *'  Simon,  Simon, 
behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have,"  &c  (Luke  xxii  81).  The  sins  which  consti* 
tuted  Solomon's  decadence— against  which,  through  hinii  we  are  warned— appear 
to  have  been  these : 

I.  Senbuautt.  His  base  self-indulgence  grew  upon  him,  as  it  does  on  any  man. 
The  life  he  lived  was  desrading  to  his  manhood.  Love  became  debased  to  lust, 
because  it  was  divorced  from  purity.  Physioally,  as  well  as  morally,  he  became  a 
wreck,  and  though  not  60  years  of  age  when  he  died,  he  was  already  weary,  broken, 
and  old  (ver.  4).  Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  his  downward  progress  by  the 
books  which  bear  his  name,  and  which,  if  not  written  by  him,  were  declarations  of 
the  eroerience  he  knew.  If  the  Song  of  Solomon  represents  his  bright  youth, 
when  love,  though  passionate,  was  undefiled,  the  book  of  Eoclesiastes  is  the  out* 
cry  of  his  age,  when  all  seemed  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  and  when  he  tried 
once  more  painfully  to  lay  the  old  foundation  of  the  alMttered  fabric  of  his  life 
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(Ecoles.  xii.  18).  Compare  bim  with  Samson ;  show  how  the  indalgenoe  of  passion 
destroys  kingliness.  Even  such  sin  was  not  beyond  pardon.  It  would  have  been 
wel  for  Solomon  had  he  returned  to  God,  as  his  father  had  done  (see  Psa.  U.) 

n.  Evil  companionship  (yen  2).  The  Israelites  were  often  warned  against 
marriage  with  the  heathezu  At  times  ordinary  international  interoourse  was  for- 
bidden. Instances  are  given  in  which  disobedience  to  this  law  of  severance 
Inrought  teMble  effects.  Some  companionship  is  essential  to  man.  The  hermit 
must  be  a  very  impeifect  Christian.  John  the  Baptist  was  in  the  wilderness,  but 
Christ,  whom  we  follow,  was  ever  found  in  the  haunts  and  homes  of  men.  Yet 
under  the  new  dispensation  the  wise  choice  of  companionship  is  insisted  on,  and 
provided  for.  The  twelve  apostles  were  associated  together)  as  well  as  separated 
mm.  others ;  and  in  their  work  they  went  forth  by  two  and  two.  The  ApostoUo 
Church  presents  a  beautiful  picture  of  fellowship  (Acts  il.)  It  is  amongst  the  wise- 
hearted  and  devout  that  we  are  to  find  our  friends.  *'  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked 
together  with  tmbelieverSk*'  The  importance  of  this  to  the  young,  whose  characters 
are  not  yet  foimed.  Hence  responsibility  rests  on  parents,  who  can  encourage  or 
hinder  acquaintances^  and  on  voung  people  themselves.  He  must  have  someUung 
of  Christ's  wisdom  and  strength,  and  must  be  animated  by  His  motives,  who,  like 
Him,  would  be  safe  and  usefcd  amongst  '*  the  publicans  and  sinners." 

ni.  ExTRAVAQANGB.  The  Wealth  of  Solomon  was  enormous,  the  treasure 
saved  for  him  by  David  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  the  tribute  from  other  peoples 
^  25),  the  monopolies  granted  by  the  king  (Xk  28,  29),  the  importation  of  gold  from 
Ophir  (ix.  28),  Ac.,  brought  immense  revenues.  The  king  was  proportionately  ex- 
travagant. See  the  account  given  of  his  palaoesi  his  gardens,  and  his  retinue.  No 
ooun^  could  long  bear  such  a  strain.  Increased  taxation  was  necessary,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  break-up  of  the  kingdom  tmder  Behoboam.  Show 
in  modem  life  the  temptatiom  to  extravagance  and  ostentaticm;  tiie  ifijitry 
caused  by  these  sins  to  a  nation ;  the  moral  perUa  to  which  the  extravagant  are 
exposed ;  the  dimiivution  of  help  to  God*s  cause  and  to  God's  poor. 

IV.  Oppression.  He  appears  to  have  copied  the  Pharaohs  not  only  in  magnifi- 
cence, but  in  disregard  for  human  sufferingv  The  Canaanites  were  reduced  to  the 
position  of  helots ;  multitudes  were  torn  from  their  homes  to  feU  timber  in  the 
forests,  or  hew  stone  in  the  quarries^  Even  the  Israelites  had  to  do  forced  labour. 
Kings  have  responsibility  to  their  people,  as  well  as  the  people  to  their  kings. 
God's  laws  Xvere  violated  oy  Solomon  (Exod.  xxii%  21 ;  xxiii.  9%  Show  from  history 
the  Nemesis  of  oppression.  Indicate  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  tyranny  in 
business,  in  homes,  schools,  &o, 

y.  Idolatbt^  Solomon  erected  temples  to  Ashtoreth,  Milcom,  and  Chemosh. 
Describe  the  idolatries  specified.  All  idolatry  sternly  forbidden.  The  oultus  of 
these  deities  hideously  cruel,  dark,  impure.  Heathenism  degnsbdes  man  and  dis- 
honours God.  Show  the  steps  which  led  Solomon  to  the  commission  of  such 
egregious  sin.  (1)  He  wcls  broad  in  lUe  inetvSj  far  advanced  from  the  traditional 
knowledge  of  the  age,  and  often  conversed  with  wise  men  of  otiier  creeds.  Slowly 
he  lost  ms  sense  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  truth  revealed  to  him.  He  saw  what 
was  trtte  in  other  systems,  but  meantime  lost  his  horror  at  what  was  fetlse  in  them. 
This  one  of  tiie  special  perils  of  our  age ;  point  it  out.  (2)  He  wished  aXl  thai  was 
connected  with  him  to  reflect  hU  own  m^ignifieenoe.  It  was  not  enough  that  his 
wives  and  concubines  should  be  at  liberty  to  worship  their  idols ;  they  must  do  it 
splendidly,  if  at  all,  for  his  glory  was  concerned  in  their  acts.  (8)  He  would  please 
and  attract  su/rrownding  nations.  This  partly  for  commercial  ends,  chieny  for 
personal  gloiy.  Base  motives  lead  to  fiEtlse  policy,  and  false  policy  prepares  for 
national  ruin. 

Conclusion. — 1.  The  possibility  ofrudn  to  those  whose  religious  advantages  are 
greatest. 

2.  The  retribution  heavier  in  proportion  as  the  offence  is  aggramated  by  neg- 
lected  warning. — A.  B» 

Vers.  9— Id.— Solomon's  FaU.    The  dark  omen  that  marred  the  brightness  of 
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Solomon^s  second  vision  (ch.  ix.  6)  has  come  to  be  folfilled.  He  was  forewarned  of 
danger  and  yet  has  fallen  into  it.  The  splendour  of  royal  drcmnstanoe  remained 
the  same,  but  how  completely  has  his  true  gloxy  departed  I  **  How  is  the  gold 
become  dim  and  the  fine  gold  changed  1  *'  The  smile  of  God  that  rested  as  glad 
sunshine  on  his  head,  has  turned  to  *'  anger.'*  The  cause  of  the  change  is  in  the 
secresy  of  his  own  souL  The  Scripture  narrative  is  silent  about  the  course  of  his 
inner  life,  the  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  through  which  he  may  have  passed ; 
so  that  this  sudden  note  of  discord  in  the  midst  of  the  hurmony  strikes  us  witii 
something  of  sad  surprise.  Enough,  however,  is  said  to  show  that  it  was  a  moral 
change  in  the  man  himself.  The  Lord  God  of  Israel  had  not  changed  in  His 
purpose  or  method ;  it  is  Solomon  whose  *'  heart  is  turned  from  him.**  How  &r 
this  was  a  fatal  change,  a  real  apostasy,  we  know  not.  We  need  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  purely  speculative  question  as  to  whether  he  ever  recovered  from  ms 
fall ;  his  later  writings  suggest  at  least  the  hope  that  it  was  so.  Enough  for  us 
now  to  note  the  facts,  to  trace  the  causes,  and  learn  the  lessons.  Certun  broad 
principles  of  moral  life  are  here  strikingly  illustrated. 

L  Thb  treachery  of  httmak  nature.  3eneath  the  fairest  exterior  there  may 
be  latent  germs  of  evil  that  only  need  outwa^  incentives  to  develop  themselves  into 
disastrous  issues.  Even  the  inspirations  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  the  raptures  of 
religious  emotion  may  have  underlying  them  tendencies  to  the  grossest  forms  of 
folly  and  the  lowest  deeps  of  sin  and  ^ame.  Solomon  was  sincere  enough  in  his 
earUer  piety,  but  too  little  alive  to  the  slumbering  forces  of  evil  that  he  bore  vdthin 
him.  His  moral  history  confimied  ihe  truth  of  his  own  proverb :  *'  He  that  trusteth 
in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool  *'  (Prov«  xxviiL  26).  An  Arab  tradition  says  that  in  the 
staff  on  which  he  leaned  there  was  a  worm  which  was  secretly  jawing  it  asimder. 
That  worm  was  the  hidden  corruption  of  his  moral  nature.  It  is  a  solemn  lesson : 
"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  falL"  We  can  look  upon  no 
form  of  wrong-doing  in  others  without  being  reminded  that  there  is  something  akin 
to  it  in  ourselves.  Concealed  in  our  own  bosoms  there  is  that  which  might  possibly 
develop  into  similar  issues.  Our  only  security  lies  in  the  triumph  of  that  gracious 
Divine  power  that  can  thoroughly  purge  the  fountain  of  tiie  heart,  and  destroy  there 
the  veiy  germs  of  eviL 

IL  The  bass  uses  to  which  the  HiaHBST  advamtaobs  of  life  mat  be  per- 
verted BT  THB  WAYWARD  HBAJiT.  Solomon*s  greatncss  became  the  occasion  and 
aggravation  of  his  faJL  His  royal  magnificence  fostered  ''the  Imst  of  the  eye  and  the 
l«i8t  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life.*'  His  consciousness  of  power  degenerated  into 
tyranny  (1  Kings  xii.  4 ;  1  Sam.  viiL  11).  The  wealth  of  his  emotional  nature 
took  the  form  of  illicit  love  and  boundless  self-indulgence.  His  studious  interest  in 
Nature  induced  the  dream  of  occult  mysterious  powers  in  material  things,  and  the 
practice  of  magic  arts.  Hig  intercourse  with  men  of  other  nations  led  to  his 
catching  the  infection  of  their  idolatries,  until  at  last  the  rival  temples  of  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  and  Ashtaroth,  wiUi  all  their  cruel  and  abominable  rites,  frowned  darkly 
upon  Olivet,  over  against  the  glorious  house  of  the  Lord  on  Mount  Moriah.  So 
fatally  may  the  noblest  persomd  endowments  and  the  richest  advantages  of  life 
fDSter  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  heart  when  once  it  has  surrendered  itseu  to  their 
control  If  it  be  true  that  '*  there  is  a  soul  of  g^oodness  in  things  evil,*^  it  is  equally 
true  that  nothing  is  so  good  but  that  the  spirit  of  evil  m%y  transform  it  into  an 
instrument  of  moral  injury.  The  febscinations  of  outward  life  are  fiiU  of  dangw  when 
that  spirit  lurks  within.  The  wealth  of  a  man*s  intellectual  resources,  the  multitude 
of  his  possessions,  the  range  of  his  influence,  do  but  put  into  his  hands  the  more 
abundant  means  of  wrong-doing  when  his  heart  is  not  loyal  to  the  4;ood  and  true. 

^  The  fairest  things  below  the  sky 
Oive  but  a  flattering  light ; 
We  must  suspect  some  danger  nigh, 
Where  we  possess  delight." 

This  idea  is  not  to  be  carried  too  far.  Life  would  be  intolerable  on  the  principle 
of  universal  suspicion  and  distrust.    The  great  Father  of  all  would  have  His  children 
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use  and  enjoy  freely  the  good  of  every  kind  that  falls  to  their  lot.  But  let  them 
beware  lest  the  spint  of  evil,  in  some  form  of  outward  oharm,  through  some  secret 
avenue  of  soul  or  sense,  should  gain  an  entrance  to  the  citadel  of  ueir  heart,  and 
**  turn  it  away  "  from  Him. 

III.  Thb  oebtaditt  of  Divine  bbtbibutions.  Solomon  cannot  sin  with  impunity. 
His  personal  defection  involves  the  throne  in  dishonour  and  the  whole  nation  in 
discord  and  sorrow.  He  had  been  forewarned  that  it  should  be  so,  and  the  threat- 
enings  of  God  are  as  sure  as  His  promises.  What  is  God's  *'  anger''  butjust  the 
reverse  side  of  that  faithfulness  that  secures  the  purposes  of  His  grace  ?  What  are 
His  judgments  but  the  severer  methods  of  His  holy  love  ?  An  inexorable  Nemesis 
tracks  the  path  of  the  transgressor ;  not  a  mere  bhnd  fate — not  a  mere  impersonal 
law  of  moral  sequence — but  a  Divine  will  and  power,  pledged  to  vindicate  the  cause 
of  eternal  righteousness.  It  may  follow  him  slowly,  as  with  '*  leaden  foot,**  but 
sooner  or  later  it  overtakes  him.  '*  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,"  &c.  (Gal.  vi.  7,  8). 
And  though  one  only  may  sow  the  evil  seed,  how  many,  often,  are  the  reapers  t 
'*  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children,"  Ac.  No  man  can  ''  perish 
alone  in  his  iniquity."  According  to  the  range  of  his  social  relations  so  is  the 
mischief  his  wrong-doing  works.  When  the  kmg  falls,  how  many  fall  with  him  I 
The  laws  of  God 

*'  must  work  their  will, 
Whatever  human  heart  may  bleed ; 
And  more  than  they  who  do  the  ill 
Must  suffer  for  the  evil  deed," 

IV.  The  mbbot  that  tempers  Divinb  judgments.  The  execution  of  the 
sentence  is  both  delayed  and  modified.  Not  in  Solomon's  own  reign  shall  the 
thmg  be  done ;  **  nor  shall  the  kinc^dom  be  whoUy  torn  from  his  house  "  (vers.  12, 18). 
This  is  partly  from  tender  regard  for  the  sacred  memory  of  David  his  father,  and 
partly,  we  may  believe,  in  mercy  to  himself,  that  space  may  be  given  him  for  re- 
pentance fsee  Fsa.  Ixxxix.  80—87).  We  have  here  a  ^pe  and  example  of  the  general 
method  oi  God's  ways.  "  In  wrath  he  remembers  mercy."  Something  of  gracious 
forbearance  is  seen  in  the  severest  of  His  judgments.  His  chastisements  are  &therly. 
And  beneath  the  darkest  providences  and  the  sternest  retributions  there  is  the 
steady  flow  of  a  loving-kindness  that  endures  throughout  all  generations,  the  strength 
of  a  covenant  that  shall  never  be  broken^— W. 

Vers.  9 — 18. — After  the  consecration  of  the  temple  Solomon  reached  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  his  reign,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  temporal  point  of  view.  His  fame 
and  his  dominion  continued  to  increase.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  from  the  far 
East  to  pay  him  homage.  From  this  summit  of  gloiy  he  had  a  sudden  and  shame- 
ful faXLy  and  became  all  but  an  apostate.  This  son  of  David,  whose  high  honour  it 
was  to  have  built  and  consecrated  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  this  heir  of  the  promises 
on  which  hung  the  salvation  of  mankind,  sank  into  idolatary.  The  causes  of  his  fall 
were — 1st,  Pride  :  he)  forgot  to  give  glory  to  God.  2nd,  Lust  :  strange  women  enticed 
him  after  strange  gods  (ch.  xi.  8).  The  fsSl  of  Solomon  repeats  in  a  manner  the  features 
of  the  first  trani^ession.  It  began  in  the  desire  to  be  as  God,  and  was  consummated 
in  the  gratification  of  the  flesh.  Its  emphatic  warning  to  all  God's  people  is,  '*  Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall "  (1  Cor.  x.  12).  Chastisement 
from  God  is  the  consequence  of  this  fEtll.  God  had  already  warned  Solomon  that 
His  most  glorious  promises  were  contingent  on  obedience  to  His  commands.  *'  If 
thou  walk  in  my  ways,"  &c.  (ch.  iii.  18, 14).  God  chastens  Solomon  because  He 
loves  him,  and  does  not  altogether  take  His  mercy  firom  him,  since  He  stiU  leaves 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  his  descendants.  The  book  of  Ecdesiastes,  with  its  blend- 
ing of  bitterness  and  repentance,  is  perhaps  the  ripening  frmi  of  this  merciful 
severity. — E.  de  P. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAFTBB  XL  14-48. 

Solomon's  adtbhiabhib. —  As  the  his- 
tozian  has  oolleeted  together  in  bhs.  vL, 
TiL,  Tiii  all  the  infonnatiim  he  can  oon- 
yey  respecting  the  temple,  and  in  ohs.  iz., 
X.  all  tiie  scattered  notices  respecting  Solo- 
mon*8  power  and  greatne$$t  so  here  he 
arranges  in  one  section  the  history  of 
Solomon's  advenariee.  It  most  not  he  sop  - 
posed  that  the  following  records  stand  in 
due  chronologioal  order.  The  enmities  here 
mentioned  did  not  date  from  the  deli- 
very of  the  message  of  which  we  have  just 
heard ;  on  the  contraiy ,  the  hatred  and  oppo- 
sition of  Hadad  and  Bezon  hegan  at  an  early 
period,  thong^  not  the  earliest  (ch.  y.  4),  of 
Solomon's  reign.  It  was  only  in  his  later 
life,  however,  that  th^  materially  affected 
his  positicm  and  rale ;  hence  it  is  that  they 
are  brought  before  as  at  this  stage  of  the 
history,  and  also  becanse  they  are  manifestly 
regarded  as  chastisements  for  Solomon's 
sin. 

Ver.  14.— And  tHe  Lord  sfelired  up  an 
adTWsary  onto  8<flomoii,  Hadad  [In  ver.  17 
written  Adnd,  liJt\.  Apparently  this,  lilse 
Pharaoh,  was  a  title  rather  than  a  name. 
And,  like  Pharaoh,  it  is  said  to  mean  the  eun. 
It  was  borne  by  a  king  of  Edom  in  very 
early  times,  Oen.  zzv.  15 ;  zxxvi.  86,  89  (in 
the  latter  verse,  as  in  ch.  zxv.  16,  Hadar  is 
probably  a  clerical  error  for  Hadad,  as  the 
name  stands  in  1  Ghron.  L  80,  60,  ^  and 
"1  being  so  very  much  alike.  Gesenins, 
however,  contends  tiiat  Hadar  is  the  trae 
reading),  and  was  also  a  favourite  name 
with  the  kings  of  Syria,  especially  in  the 
forms  Benhadad,  Hadadeser]  tlM  ti^^^m^**^ : 
he  was  of  the  king's  seed  In  Bdom. 

Ver.  16.— For  It  came  to  pass,  when  David 
was  In  Bdom  [2  Sam.  viii.  14.  Bat  the  text 
ispecoliar.  Instead  of  **  in  Edom  "  we  have 
**  with  Edom,"  DlfemK,  onless  we  take  DK 
to  be  the  mark  of  the  accusative,  whidi,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  verb  to  govern.  Keil  inter- 
prets, **  When  David  had  to  do  with  Edom." 
Bahrrefers  to  1  Chron.  zx.  6,  and  Oen.  xix. 
4,  bat  they  are  not  strictly  parallel,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  text  is  slightly  corrapt,  as 
the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  mast  have  had 
msns  instead  of  nVH^  before  them  **  when 
David  moU  Edom."  The  LXX ,  e.g.,  reads 
ivuf  ^aikQ0p^e{u.  cr.X.  Itwasonlvvioa- 
rioody,  hcwisver,  that  David  emou  Edom,  or 


was  in  Edom.  According  to  1  Chron.  zviii. 
12,  Abiihai  slew  18,000  Edomites,  while 
Psa.  Ix.  (title)  represents  Joab  as  having 
slain  12,(100  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
The  two  brothers  were  both  in  high  command, 
or  Abishai  may  have  been  detailed  by  Joab  to 
this  service] ,  and  Joab  the  captain  of  the 
host  was  gone  np  to  bary  the  slain  [The 
commentators  generally  are  agreed  that 
these  are  the  Israelites  slain  by  the  Edomites 
daring  an  invasion  of  Israel,  and  not  eitlier 
the  Edomites  or  Israelites  slain  in  the  valley 
of  Salt] ,  after  he  had  smitten  [rather,  that 
he  emote,  Thisistheapodosis]  every  male  In 
Bdom.  [This  is,  of  coarse,  hyperbolical  (of. 
"  all  Israel "  below).  It  is  dear  that  the 
whole  Edomite  nation  did  not  perish.  The 
words  point  to  a  terrible  slaaghter  (cf.  1 
Chron.  xviii.  18)  among  the  men  of  war. 
Possibly  the  craelties  of  the  Edomites  (com- 
pare Psa.  Gxxxvii  7 ;  Chad.  10—14)  haa  pro- 
voked this  act  of  re^bution,  as  to  which  see 
Dent.  XX.  18.] 

Ver.  16.— For  six  months  did  Joab  remain 
there  with  all  Israel  [i.e..  the  entire  army, 
as  in  ch.  xvi.  16,  17] ,  ontll  he  had  eat  off 
iivery  male  in  Edom. 

Ver.  17.— That  Hadad  fled  [lliis  word 
exdades  the  idea  that  he  was  carried  off  in 
infancy  by  servants,  something  like  Joash, 
2  Eings  xi.  2] ,  he  and  certain  Edomites  of 
his  father's  servants  with  him,  to  go  Into 
Egypt  [cf.  Matt.  ii.  18]  ;  Hadad  being  yet 
a  little  child.  [The  words  ased  of  Solomon 
ch.  iii  7.] 

Ver.  18.— And  th^  arose  oat  of  Mldian 
[a  name  of  wide  and  somewhat  varied  sig- 
nificance. Midian  embraces  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  ^zod.  ii.  16, 
21 ;  iii.  1),  and  stretches  along  the  eastern 
border  of  Palestine.  The  term  has  been  com- 
pared with  oar  **  Arabia."  And  the  indefinite- 
ness  arises  in  both  instances  from  the  same 
caase,  viz.,  that  the  ooantry  was  almost  en- 
tirely desert.  Midian  would  thasextend  along 
the  back  or  east  of  Edom.  There  is  no  need, 
consequently  (with  Thenins),  to  read  ]^ZJ 
{.«.,  their  dwelling.  It  is  noticeable,  how- 
ever, that  the  TiXX.  reads  U  rt^  ir^Xeof^ 
Mo^uifi,  and  some  of  the  geogn^hers  do 
mention  a  cify  of  that  name  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Elanitic  gulf],  and  came  to 
Paran  (Elsewhere  Mount  Paran,  Hab.  iii.  8 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  a  desert  and  mountainous 
tract  lying  between  Arabia  Potnea,  Pales- 
tine, and  Idumsea  (see  Num.  x.  12;  xiii. 
8,  27;  1  Sam.  xiv.  1;  Deut.  i.  1),  and 
comprdiending  the  desert  of  Et  Tih.  It  is 
difficult  to  identify  it  with  greater  precision. 
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bat  it  has  been  ooxmeoted  with  the  beantifal 
Wddp  Feiran^  near  Mount  Serbal,  in  the 
Sinaitio  range,  whioh  would  agree  fairly  well 
with  our  narratiTe] :  and  thi&y  took  men  witli 
them  out  of  Paran  [as  guides  through  the 
desert,  and  possibly  as  a  protection  also], 
and  camd  to  Egypt  [The  direct  route  from 
Edom  to  Egypt  would  be  across  the  desert 
of  Et  Tih— practically  the  route  of  the  cara- 
van of  pilgrims  from  Mecca.  But  this  does 
not  settle  the  position  of  Paran,  as  the  text 
seems  to  hint  that  the  fugitives  did  not 
proceed  direct  from  Edom.  They  may  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  first  instance  amongst 
the  tribes  of  Midian;  or  they  may  have 
diverged  from  the  straight  course  through 
fear],  unto  FharaOh  Itioag  of  Egypt  [This 
cannot  have  been  the  Pharaoh  who  was 
Solomon's  father-in-law,  for  in  the  first 
place,  the  flight  was  in  the  time  of  David, 
and  secondly,  a  prince  who  had  aided  and 
abetted  these  fugitives  would  hardly  be  likely 
to  form  an  alliance  with  their  great  enemy. 
It  may  have  been  Psusennes  n.] ;  wbtoh  gave 
him  an  honae^  and  appointed  him  vlctaals 
[i.«.,  certain  cities  or  officers  were  charged 
with  his  maintenance,  though,  as  his  rela- 
tions with  the  royal  family  were  so  extremely 
intimate  (vers.  19 — ^22),  he  may  have  been  fed 
from  the  royal  table],  and  gave  him  land. 

Ver.  19.— And  Hadad  found  great  favour 
In  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  so  that  he  gave 
him  to  wife  the  alBter  of  his  own  wife,  the 
Bister  of  Tahpenes  [TjXX.  0fKtfilva.  *'No 
name  that  has  any  near  resemblance  to 
either  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina  has  yet  been 
found  among  those  of  the  period  **  (Poole, 
Diet.  Bib.  iii.  1431).  Bawlinson  adds  that 
the  monuments  of  that  age  are  extremely 
scanty]  the  queen.  [Heb.  T\y:^f  the  word 
generally  used  of  the  queen  mother  (as  in 
ch.  XV.  13).  Here,  and  in  2  Kings  x.  18, 
however,  it  is  used  of  the  queen  consort.] 

Yer.  20.— And  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  hare 
him  Oennhath  his  son  [otherwise  unknown], 
whom  Tahpenes  weaned  In  Pharaoh's  house 
[A  significant  token  of  his  adoption  into  the 
royal  family.  The  weaning,  which  generallv 
took  place  in  the  second,  sometimes  third, 
(2  Mace.  viL  27)  year,was  clearly  a  much  more 
marked  occasion  in  the  ancient  East  than 
it  is  among  ourselves  (Gten.  xxi.  8 ;  1  Sam. 
i.  24)] :  and  Oennhath  waa  In  Pharaoh's 
household  among  the  sons  of  Pharaoh.  [t.e. 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  Egyptian  harem.] 

Ver.  21.~And  whMi  Hadad  heard  In  Egypt 
that  David  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  that 
Joah  the  captain  of  the  host  waa  dead  [It 
comes  out  very  signifloantlv  here  what  a 
name  of  terror  Joab's  had  been  in  Edom, 
and  how  deep  was  the  impression  which  his 
bloody  vengeanee  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  had  made]  Hadad  lald  to  Pharaoh, 


Let  me  depart  [Heb.  send  me  away] ,  that 

1  may  go  to  mine  own  country.  [Bawlin- 
son cites  Herod,  iii.  132—137;  v.  25,  35, 
106, 107,  to  show  that  refugees  at  Oriental 
courts  must  obtain  permission  to  leave 
them.] 

Ver.  22.— Then  Pharaoh  said  unto  him. 
Bat  what  hast  thon  lacked  with  me^  tha\ 
behold,  thon  sedkest  to  go  to  thine  own 
country  7  [The  natural  inquiry  of  Eastern 
courtesy.]  And  he  answered,  Kothlng: 
howheit  let  me  go  In  any  wise.  [Heb.  thou 
Shalt  iurely  send  me  away.  Bawlmson  says, 
**  There  is  a  remarkable  abruptness  in  this 
termination."  But  we  must  remember  how 
unfinished,  to  our  eyes.  Scripture  narratives 
constantly  seem.  There  is  no  need,  conse- 
quently, to  suspect  any  accidental  omission 
from  the  Hebrew  text.  The  LXX.,  it  is 
true,  adds,  **  and  Ader  departed,'*  <fec.,  but 
this  may  be  inferred  from  vers.  14,  25.  And 
Hadad's  persistent  desire  to  depart,  for 
which  he  assigns  no  reason,  is  suggestive 
of  the  thoughts  which  were  stirring  in  his 
soul.  **The  keen  remembrance  of  his 
native  land,  his  lost  kingdom,  and  the 
slaughter  of  all  his  house,  gathered  stx^ngth 
within  him ;  and  all  the  ease  and  princely 
honour  which  he  enjoyed  in  Egypt  availed 
not  against  the  claims  of  ambition,  ven- 
geance, and  patriotism  *'  (Eitto).] 

Ver.  23.— And  Qod  stirred  him  np  another 
adversary  [almost  identical  with  ver.  14] , 
Beion  the  son  of  EUadah  [Often  identified 
with  the  Hezion  of  ch.  xv.  18,  but  on  insuf- 
ficient grounds.  Whether  he  was  a  usurper, 
who  had  dethroned  Hadad  (see  Jos.,  Ant., 
vi.  5.  2),  or  an  officer  of  Hadadezer*s.  who 
escaped  either  before  or  after  the  battle  of 

2  Bam.  viii.  8 — 5,  is  uncertain.  The  follow- 
ing words  agree^qually  well  with  either  sup- 
position] ,  whldi  fled  from  hla  lord  Hadad- 
eier  king  of  Zohah. 

Ver.  24.— And  he  gathered  men  unto  him, 
and  became  captain  over  a  hand  [either  uf 
rebels  before  or  of  fugitives  after  the  defeat] , 
when  David  slew  them  of  Zobah  [0/  Zohah, 
not  in  Heb.  **  Them  **  must  mean  the  Syrian 
army] :  and  they  went  to  Damascus,  and 
dw^t  therein  [As  David  put  garrisons  in 
Syria  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  6),  this  must 
have  been  some  time  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Syrians.  But  Eeil  argues  that  it  cannot 
have  been  in  the  middle  or  later  part  of  Solo- 
mon's reign,  inasmuch  as  Solomon  must 
have  been  lord  of  Damascus,  or  he  could  not 
have  built  PcUmyra.  But  it  is  not  so  inoon- 
trovertibly  setHed  that  Solomon  did  build 
Palmyra  (seeon  ch.  ix.  18)  as  to  make  this 
argument  of  much  weight.  And  even  if  it 
were,  we  might  still  flx  the  reign  of  Bezon  at 
an  earlier  period  of  Solomon's  sway.  See 
below], and  reigned,  [t.^.^  the  band  or  troop 
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of  Bezon,  either  in  the  confusion  of  the  de- 
feat, or  in  Bome  sobseqnent  time  of  aDaichy, 
took  possession  of  Damascus,  and  he,  it 
would  seem,  usurped  the  crown.  The  word 
^  reigned,"  howeyer  (plural),  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  It  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  1^  the  plurals  which  precede  it.    The 

insertionofone"yod"(W7DM  for  W^DM) 
gives  the  sense  **  they  made  him  king^**  which 
would  certainly  be  preferable,  if  the  emen- 
dation were  not  purely  conjecturaL 

Ver.  25.^And  he  waA  an  adversary  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon  [We  are  not 
compelled,  however,  to  believe  that  his 
reign  lasted  '*  all  the  days  of  Solomon.** 
Tina  last  expression  is  to  be  taken  with  con- 
aiderable  latitude.  It  is  an  Orientalism. 
At  the  time  of  ch.  v.  4>  neither  Hadad  nor 
Bezon  was  giving  Solomon  any  trouble], 
1>eBide  the  mischief  which  Hadad  did  [Heb. 
omits  did.  The  construction  of  the  Hebrew 
(see  Ewald,  277(1  (2),  2925,  note)  is  difficult, 
literally,  "  and  with  the  e^ll  which  Hadad,** 
Ac.  (comp.  ver.  1  of  this  chapter,  *<and  with 
the  daughter,**  <&c.,  with  Exod.  i.  14,  Heb.) 
The  Ii^L  reconstructs  the  text,  making 
the  following  words,  "  and  he  abhorred,** 
Ac,  apply  to  Hadad;  and  altering  Syria 
(nitf,)  into  Edom  (DIK)  to  suit.  But  it 
is  far  better  to  understand  H^r  (with 
our  Authorized  Version) ;  t.<.,  beside  the 
mischief  which  Hadad  did  (or,  **  beside  the 
mischief  of  Hadad,*^  Ewald).  <*  And  he 
(Bezon)  abhorred,**  dc.  Hadad*s  enmity 
has  already  been  described  (vers.  17 — 22), 
and  the  historian  has  passed  on  to  the  case 
of  Bezon.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he 
should  now  suddenly  recur  exclusively  to 
Hadad.  It  is  very  natural  for  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  account  of  Bezon,  to  re- 
mind us  that  all  this  was  in  addition  to  the 
mischief  wrought  by  Hadad]  :  and  he  ab- 
horred p3eb.  loaUied]  Israel,  and  reigned 
over  SyziiL 

Ver.  26.— And  JerolMMun  [Viewed  in  the 
light  of  their  history,  the  names  Jeroboam 
and  Rehoboam  are  both  instructive.  The 
first  means,  **  Whose  people  are  many ;  **  the 
second,  *<Enlarger  of  tne  people.*'  The 
latter  might  almost  have  been  bestowed  in 
irony,  the  former  by  way  of  parody]  the  son 
of  Kehat  [The  case  of  Jeroboam  is  now 
related  at  much  greater  length,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  rebellion 
at  the  time,  as  because  of  its  bearing  on  the 
later  history  of  Israel.  It  led  to  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  kingdom  and  the  schism  in  the 
Church.  It  was  the  first  great  symptom  of 
the  decadence  of  the  power  of  Solomon ;  of 
his  decline  in  piety  we  have  had  many  indi- 
cations. We  see  in  it  an  indication  that 
the  Hebrei^iAQioinonwealth  has  jjassed  its 


zenith],  an  Bphrathlte  [i.«.,  Ephraimite; 
cf.  Jndg.  xii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  i.  1.  Ephraim 
was  the  ancient  rival  of  Judah,  and  by 
reason  of  its  numberS)  position,  <&c.,  might 
well  aspire  to  the  headship  of  the  tribes 
(Gen.  zhx.  26;  xlviii.  19;  Deut.  xxxiii.  17; 
Josh.  xvii.  17)]  of  2ereda  [Mentioned  here 
only,  unless  it  is  identical  with  Zeredathah 
(2  Chron.  iv.  17)  or  Zarthan  (Josh.  iii.  16; 
1  Kings  iv.  12)  in  the  Jordan  valley. 
That  this  place  was  apparently  situate 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  is  no  argument 
against  the  identification  (B&hr),  for  an 
Ephrathite  might  surely  be  bom  out  of 
Ephraim.  It  is,  however,  observable  that 
Zereda  has  the  definite  artide  (similarly 
t/  ^aoiipa  in  the  LXX.,  but  this  place  is  lo- 
cated in  Motmt  Ephraim),  whion  Zarthan, 
Ao.j  have  not.  Hence  it  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Zereratk  of  Judg.  vii.  22.  In  fact, 
some  MSS.  read  1*17:)^  there  instead  of  njV)f 
and  "1  and  1  are  not  only  etymologically 
interchangeable,  but  are  also  extremely 
liable  to  be  confused  (see  above  on  ver.  14)] , 
Bdlomon's  servant  [i.e.,  officer ;  cf .  ver.  28] , 
whose  mother's  name  wai  2eniah  [i.e,, 
leprous.  His  mother's  name  is  recorded, 
probably  because  his  father,  having  died 
early,  was  comparativelv  unknown.  But  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  similarity  ei^er 
with  Zeruiah  (cf .  ch.  i.  7)  or  Zererah  had 
something  to  do  with  its  preservation.  The 
people  would  not  readily  forget  that 
Solomon's  other  great  adversary  was  the 
son  of  Zeruiah.  And  we  have  many  proofs 
how  much  the  Jews  affected  the  jingle  of 
similar  words] ,  even  he  lifted  np  his  [Heb. 
a]  hand  [i.e.,  rebelled.  Synonymous  ex- 
pression 2  Sam.  xviii.  28 ;  xx.  21.  Observe, 
we  have  no  history  or  account  of  this  rebel- 
lion except  in  the  LXX.,  but  merely  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  it]  agadnst  the 

Iriiip, 

Ver.  27.— And  this  waa  the  cause  [or, 
this  is  the  account:  this  is  how  it  came  about. 
Same  words  Josh.  v.  4,  and  ch.  ix.  15.  We 
have  here  a  long  parenthesis,  explaining  the 
origin,  <&c.,  of  Jeroboam's  disaffection]  that 
he  lifted  up  his  hand  [Heb.  a  hand]  against 
the  kinfiT.  Solomon  built  mno  [see  on  ch. 
ix.  15] ,  and  repaired  the  tarea6hes  [These 
words  convey  tiie  impression  that  Solomon 
renewed  the  decayed  or  destroyed  parts  of 
the  wall.  But  (1)  Ijp  does  not  mean  re- 
pair, except  indirectly.  It  meajiBhe closed, 
shut.  And  (2)  yi^  sing,  refers  to  one  breach 
or  opening.  Moreover  (8)  it  was  not  so 
long  since  the  wall  was  built  (2  Sam.  v.  9). 
It  could  hardly,  therefore,  have  decayed, 
and  there  had  been  no  siege  to  cause  a 
breach.  We  must  understand  the  word,  con- 
sequently, not  of  a  part  broken  down,  but 
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of  a  portion  unbuilt.  We  have  dsewheie 
suggested  that  this  was  the  breach  in  the  line 
of  ciroumvallation,  caused  by  the  Trropson 
yalley,  and  that  the  Millo  was  the  bank,  or 
rampart  which  elo$eA  it.  And  to  this  view 
the  words  of  the  text  lend  some  confirma- 
tion] of  the  d^  of  DftTld  his  father.  [As 
Millo  was  built  about  the  25th  year  of 
Solomon's  reign  (ch.  iz.  15),  we  are  en- 
abled to  fix  approximately  the  date  of 
Jeroboam's  rebellion.  It  was  apparently 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  before  Solomon*! 
death. 

Ver.  28.— And  the  man  JerolMMun  waa  a 
ml^rh^  man  of  Talonr  [same  expression  Judg. 
vL  12 ;  xi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  2  Kings  xv.  20. 
In  Buth  ii.  1  it  hardly  seems  to  imply  valour 
so  much  as  wealth  (as  A.  V.) :  and  Solomon 
seeing  the  young  man  that  he  waa  Indna- 
trloua  [Heb.  dMng  trorJb],  he  made  him 
ruler  oyer  all  the  charge  [Heb.  appointed 
him  to  all  the  burden]  of  the  honie  of 
Joseph.  [The  tribe  of  Ephraim,  with  its 
constant  envy  of  Judah,  must  have  he&a 
-mortified  to  find  themselves  employed— 
though  it  was  but  in  the  modified  service 
of  I^aelitee — on  the  fortifloationB  of  Jeru- 
salem. Their  murmurings  revealed  to  Jero- 
boam the  unpopularity  of-  Solomon,  and 
perhaps  suggested  thoughts  of  overt  rebel- 
lion to  his  mind.] 

Ver.  29.— And  It  came  to  pass  at  that 
time  [a  general  expression  a**  when  he  was 
thus  employed "]  when  [Heb.  that]  Jero- 
boam went  out  of  Jerusalem  that  (Heb. 
and] ,  the  prophet  Ahljah  the  Shilonlte  [t.«., 
of  Shiloh,  as  is  expressed  ch.  xiv.  2—4, 
where  see  notes.  He  too,  therefore,  was  an 
Ephraimite  (Josh,  xvi  5).  This  portion  of 
the  history  is  probably  d^ved  from  his  writ- 
ings (2  Ghron.  ix.  29).  We  may  be  pretty 
sure  tnat  Nathan  was  now  dead]  found  him 
In  the  way;  and  he  [i.6.,  Ahijah.  Ewald 
understands  Jeroboam  to  be  meant,  and 
would  see  in  the  new  garment  his  **  splendid 
robe  of  office  "]  had  dad  himself  with  a 

new  gmiment  [Ht^^i^  same  word 'as  Tf^t^ 
such  transpositions  of  letters  being  conmion. 
The  Hmlah  was  the  outer  garment  (Qen. 
ix.  28 ;  1  Sam.  xxL  10,  <ftc),  which  served  at 
night  as  a  covering  (Dent,  xxii  17).  It 
was  probably  identical  in  sh^M,  dc,  with 
the  camel's-hair  bununut  or  abba,  worn  by 
the  Arabs  at  the  present  day  (cf .  Gonder,  pp. 
818,  842),  and  being  almost  a  square  would 
lend  itself  well  to  division  into  twelve 
parts] ;  and  they  two  mm  alono  in  tho 
field  [i.e,t  open  country.] 

Ver.  80.— And  Ahljah  caught  [This 
English  word  almost  implies  that  it  was 
Jeroboam's  garment  (cf .  Oen.  xxxix.  12) ; 
but  the  original  simply  means  **  laid  hold 


ot**]  the  new  garment  that  waa  on  him. 
and  rent  [same  word  as  in  vers.  11, 12, 18] 
It  m  twdve  plooea.  [The  first  instance  of 
an  "  acted  parable  '*  (Bawlinson).] 

Ver.  81.— And  he  lald  to  Jeroboam,  Take 
thee  ten  pleoeo :  foot  thus  salth  the  Lord, 
tho  God  of  Iiratf,  BebOld,  I  will  rmd  the 
kingdom  ont  of  the  hand  of  86lomon,  and 
will  gtvo  ten  tribes  [EeU  insists  that 
**ten*'  is  here  mentioned  merely  as  the 
number  of  completeness;  that,  in  fact,  it 
is  to  be  undersiood  symbolically  and  not 
arithmetioally.  He  further  states  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam  only 
consisted  of  nine  tribes,  that  of  Simeon 
being  practically  surrounded  by  the  territoiy 
of  Judah,  and  so  becoming  incorporated  in 
the  southern  kingdom.  But  surely,  if  that 
had  been  the  idea  in  the  prophet's  mind,  it 
would  have  been  better  expressed  had  he 
torn  off  one  piece  from  the  garment  and 
myen  the  rest,  undivided,  to  Jeroboam 
^ahr).  And  the  reference  to  the  number  of 
the  tnbes  is  unmistakable.  As  to  Simeon, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  part 
that  tribe,  if  it  still  existed,  took  at  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  See  on  ch.  xix.  8.  Its 
members  had  long  been  scattered  (Oen.  xlix. 
7),  and  it  graduaUy  dwindled  away,  and  has 
already  disappeared  from  the  history.  But 
even  if  it  had  a  corporate  existence  and  did 
follow  the  lead  of  Judah,  still  that  is  not  con- 
dusive  on  the  question,  for  we  know  not  only 
that  the  historian  uses  round  numbers,  but 
also  that  we  are  not  to  look  for  exact  state- 
ments, as  the  next  verse  proves]  to  thee. 

Ver.  82.— But  he  shall  have  one  tribe 
[TiXX.  ivc  (ftS^pa,  Some  would  understand 
**one  tribe,  in  addition  to  Judah"  but 
compare  ch.  xiL  20,  **  tribe  of  Judah  only," 
and  see  note  on  ver.  18.  Possibly  ndther 
Judah  nor  Benjamin  is  here  to  be  thought 
of  separately.  In  ch.  xiL  21,  and  2  Ghron. 
xi.  8,  28,  they  are  both  reckoned  to  Beho- 
boam.  They  might  be  regarded  as  in  some 
sense  one,  iiuunnuoh  as  tibey  endosed  the 
Holy  City  (Seb.  Schmidt),  the  line  of  divi- 
don  passing  right  through  the  temple 
platform.  But  it  is  perhaps  safer,  in  view 
of  ch.  xiL  20,  to  understand  the  term  of 
Judah,  compared  with  whidi  large  and 
infiuential  tribe  ** little  Benjamin'*  was 
hardly  deserving  of  separate  mention)  ftv 
mj  servant  David's  sakOb  and  for  Jemsa- 
lem'i  sake  [see  on  vers.  12,  13],  the  d^ 
whldi  I  have  diosen  ont  of  all  the  tribes  of 
IsraeL 

Yer.  88.— Beeanse  that  thoy  [The  LXX. 
has  the  singular  throughout,  and  so  have 
all  the  translations,  except  the  Ghaldee. 
But  the  plural  is  to  be  retained,  the  import 
being  that  Solomon  was  not  alone  in  his 
idolatrous  leanings;   or  it  may  turn  our 
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thoughts  to  the  actual  idolatetB — ^his  wives 
— whose  gailt  he  shared.  The  singnlar 
looks  as  if  an  alteration  had  been  made  to 
bring  tiie  words  into  harmonj  with  the 
context,  and  espeeiallj  with  the  oondnding 
words  of  this  verse,  **  David  hi$  father."] 
]utv«  ftonaken  bm,  and  hxw  worslilpped 
Ashtoretli  the  goddess  of  tbe  gldonlans 
[P^IV  a  Chaldee  form.  Bat  many  MSS. 
read  D01!f],  Qhemosh  the  god  of  tbe 
Moabttes,  and  KUoom  [the  LXX.  has 
*' their  Idng  the  abomination/'  Ac,  xai  rtf 
paetXil  avTwv.  See  note  on  ver.  5] ,  the  god 
of  the  oblldren  of  Ammon,  and  have  not 
walked  in  my  ways,  to  do  that  whiidi  is 
right  In  mine  eyes,  and  to  keep  my  statates 
and  my  Judgments,  as  did  David  his 
father. 

Ver.  84.— Howbeit  I  wlU  not  take  the 
wh<»le  kingdom  [Rawlinson  says  the  context 
requires  "aught  of  the  kincdcmi/*  and 
affirms  that  the  Hebrew  will  bear  this 
rendering.    But  he  surely  forgets  that  the 

Hebrew  has  the  def.  art.  np^^p^^  ^9"^9 
can  only  represent  "all  the  kingdom,  n}v 
fiamkeiavhXfiP  (LXX.)   See  Gesen.,  Thesau. 

s.v.  7b  d.  It  would  certainly  seem  as  if 
this  verse  should  speak  of  Solomon's  re- 
taining the  sceptre  during  his  lifetime, 
and  not  of  his  retaining  a  part  of  the 
empire.  But  we  may  not  go  against  the 
grammar]  out  of  his  hand :  tmt  I  will  make 
him  pzlnce  all  the  days  of  his  life  for 
David  my  servant's  sake,  whom  I  ohoe^ 
because  he  kept  my  commandments  and 
my  statates.  [**If  Solomon  break  his 
covenant  with  Ood,  God  will  not  break  his 
covenant  with  the  father  of  Solomon" 
(Hall).] 

Ver.  85.— Bat  I  wlU  take  the  kingdom 
oat  of  his  son's  hand,  and  will  gtre  it  unto 
thee,  even  ten  tribes. 

Ver.  36.— And  unto  his  son  will  I  give 
one  tribe  [cl  ver.  82,  note] ,  that  David  my 
servant  may  have  a  Ugfat  alway  befnre  me 
[The  same  expression  is  found  in  eh.  xv. 
4 ;  2  Kings  viii  19 ;  2  Chron.  xxL  7  ;  and 
compare  Psa.  oxxxii.  17.  Keil  would  ex- 
plain it  by  2  Sam.  xxi.  17  ;  but  2  Sam.  xiv. 
7,  **  my  coal  which  is  left,"  appears  to  be  a 
closer  parallel.  The  idea  is  not  that  of  a 
heme  (Bawlinson),  but  family,  it$ue.  We 
speak  of  the  extinction  of  a  family  (BShr)] 
In  Jerusalem,  the  dty  which  I  have  chosen 
me  to  put  my  name  there. 

Ver.  87.— And  I  will  take  thee,  and  thoa 
Shalt  reign  according  to  all  that  thy  soul 
deslreth  [We  are  not  justified  in  couoluding 
from  these  words  that  Jeroboam  then  had 
ambitious  designs  upon  the  throne  (Keil). 
They  rather  mean,  **  as  king,  all  thy  desires 
shall  be  gratified'*  (of.  Deut.  xii.  20;  xiv. 


26;  1  Sam.  ii.  16;  2  Sam.  ill.  21).  Bahr 
paraphrases  '*  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion 
thou  now  strivest  for,"  but  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  proof  that  Jeroboam  at  that  time 
had  ever  meditated  rebellion.  It  is  quite 
possible  tiiat  the  idea  was  inspired  by  this 
interview] ,  and  shalt  be  king  over  Israel. 

Ver.  88.— And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  wUt 
hearken  unto  all  that  I  command  thee  [of. 
ch.  iii.  14;  vi.  12 ;  ix.  4] ,  and  wilt  walk  in 
my  ways,  and  do  that  is  rlg^t  in  my  sights 
to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  command- 
ments, as  David  my  servant  did;  that  I 
will  be  with  thee  [of.  ch.  i.  87,  note] ,  and 
build  thee  a  sure  house  [cf.  2  Sam.  vii. 
11, 16;  i,e,,  h  family ,  perhaps  dynasty.  Ob- 
serve, however,  there  was  no  promise  to 
Jeroboam,  as  there  was  to  David,  of  an  en- 
during kingdom.  It  was  not  God's  design 
to  take  away  the  kingdom  from  David  in 
perpetuity  (ver.  89)] ,  as  I  built  for  David» 
aad  will  give  Israel  unto  thee. 

Ver.  89.— And  I  wUl  for  this  [i.«.,  the 
defection  just  described]  aillict  the  seed  of 
David,  tmt  not  for  ever  [Heb.  all  the  days, 
Cf.  Psa.  Ixxxix.  28,  38,  86.  This  limitation, 
"not  for  ever,"  would  seem  to  apply  to 
the  kingdom,  for  it  was  through  the  loss  of 
their  kingdom  that  the  seed  of  David  was 
afflicted.  And  if  so,  it  promises,  if  not  a 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  the  house  of 
David,  at  any  rate  a  renewal  or  continuance 
of  Gk>d's  favour.  We  may  perhaps  regard  the 
promise  as  fulfilled  in  tiie  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Not  only  did 
the  kingdom  last  for  nearly  500  years,  but 
the  royal  house  of  David  maintained  its 
position  to  the  time  of  ZerubbabeL  Nor  is 
it  to  be  overlooked  that  He  **  of  whose  Idng- 
dom  there  shall  be  no  end  "  (Luke  i.  88) 
was  the  son  of  David] . 

Yer.  40.— Solomon  sought  therefore  to 
kill  Jeroboam.  [It  is  often  assumed  that 
Solomon's  attempt  on  Jeroboam*s  life  was 
the  result  of  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah.  And 
our  translation  with  its  **  therefore  "  favours 
this  view.  The  Heb.,  however,  has  simply 
**and  Solomon  sought,"  Ac,  And  these 
words  connect  themselves  with  ver.  26, 
**even  he  lifted  up  his  hand,"  Ao.  Witti 
ver.  27  a  parraitl^is  begins,  explaining 
how  it  came  abpnt  that  Jeroboam  rebelled. 
It  is  implied  distinctly  that  it  was  because 
of  Ahijah's  prophecy.  That  prophecy,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  sense  a  justification  of 
treason  or  attack  on  Jeroboam's  part.  The 
fact  that  God  had  revealed  His  purposes  was 
no  reason  why  Jeroboam  should  forestall 
them.  David  knew  and  others  knew  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  king,  but  he  piously 
left  it  for  God,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  to 
place  him  on  the  throne.  And  Jeroboam's 
rebellion  is  the  more  inexcusable,  because 
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Ahijah  had  expressly  stated  that  Solomon 
was  to  retain  the  kingdom  during  his  life- 
time. However,  **  he  lifted  up  his  hand ; " 
there  was  some  overt  act  of  rebellion,  and 
Solomon,  beoanse  of  this,  and  not  because 
of  the  prophecy  (of  which,  indeed,  he  may 
never  have  heard),  sought  to  slay  him.  Kor 
was  the  king  withont  justification  in  so  doing. 
Treason  mast  be  promptly  snppessed,  and 
treason  against  a  benefactor  (see  ver.  28) 
is  doubly  hatefol.]  And  JerolMMun  arose^ 
and  fled  Into  Egypt  [d  verse  17,  and  Matt, 
ii.  18.  It  was  the  natural  plaoe  of  refuge] , 
onto  gtiiihalr,  kin^  of  Egypt  [Shishak  is 
beyond  doubt  the  Sheshonk  I.  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  is  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs  who 
can  be  identified  with  certainty  (see  Diet. 
Bib.  iii.  p.  1288).  The  date  of  his  accession 
appears  to  be  somewhere  between  988  and 
980  B,c.  As  to  his  invasion  of  Palestine, 
see  on  ch.  xiv.  25.  His  reception  of  Jero« 
boam  almost  proves  that  there  has  been  a 
change  of  dynasty,  and  that  the  new  Pharaoh 
was  no  friend  to  Solomon] ,  and  waa  In  Egypt 
nntU  the  deatb  of  Solomon.  [Compare  again 
Matt.  ii.  16.] 

Ver.  41.-^Aad  the  rest  of  the  acU  of 
Solomon,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wis- 
dom, are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of 
the  acts  of  Solomon  7  [The  sources  of  this 
history  are  mentioned  more  specifically  in 
8  Chzon.  ix.  29.] 


Ver.  42.— And  the  time  [Heb.  days]  that 
fiolomon  reigned  In  Jemsalem  over  all 
Israel  waa  forty  yean.  [Josephus,  here  as 
elsewhere,  doubles  the  figure,  making  his 
reign  to  have  lasted  tftpAty  years.  Itissome- 
what  remarkable,  but  affords  no  just  ground 
for  suspicion,  that  each  of  the  first  three 
kings  of  Israel  should  have  reigned  just  forty 
vears.  "  Such  numerical  coincidences  occur 
in  exact  histoiy.  Saosduchinus,  Chinila- 
danus,  and  Nabopolassar,  three  consecutive 
kings  of  Babylon,  reigned  each  twenfy-one 
years"  (Bawlinson).] 

Ver.  48.— And  Sdiomom  slept  with  hia 
fathers  [see  note  on  ch.  ii.  10.  For  the 
later  and  often  mythical  accounts  of  Solo- 
mon, see  Ewald,  iii  pp.  818, 819.  The  ques- 
tion of  his  repentance  is  discussed  by  Eeble, 
**  Occasional  Papers,"  pp.  416—484] ,  and  waa 
buried  In  the  eity  of  David  his  flither ;  and 
Behoboam  his  son  [So  far  as  appears  his 
only  son.  **  Solomon  hath  but  one  son,  and 
he  no  miracle  of  wisdom.'*  **  Many  a  poor 
man  hath  a  houseful  of  children  by  one 
wife,  whilst  this  great  king  hath  but  one 
son  by  any  housefuls  of  wives  **  (Bp.  Hall). 
It  is  worth  remembering  in  this  connection 
that  Psa.  czxvii.,  which  speaks  of  chil- 
dren as  God's  reward  (ver.  8),  is  with  good 
reason  ascribed  to  Solomon]  reigned  in  hia 
itead. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  81— 85.— r^«  Punishment  of  Solomon's  Sin.  We  have  lately  traced  the 
gradual  declension  in  pietv  of  this  most  puissant  prince ;  vre  have  seen  him  steadily 
Bowing  to  the  wind.  The  next  thing  Scripture  records  concerning  him  is  the 
retribution  which  befel  him.   It  is  now  for  as  to  see  him  reaping  to  the  whirlwind. 

But  in  considering  the  recompenses  of  his  sin,  it  is  essential  to  remember — 1. 
That  we  can  only  speak,  because  we  only  know,  of  the  temporal  punishment  which 
attended  him.  It  ma^  be  that  was  all.  Possibly  the  flesh  was  destroyed  that  the 
spirit  might  be  saved  m  the  day  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  vL  6).  It  may  be  that,  foully 
as  he  fell,  he  did  not  Ml  finally,  but  of  this  no  man  can  be  oertain.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  question  has  been  **left  in  designed  obscurity'*  (Eeble, 
"  Occasional  Papers,"  pp.  892->484,  where  the  subject  is  cBscussed  at  considerable 
length),  that  no  one  miffnt  presume.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  he  still  awaits  the 
just  recompense  of  wratn  in  the  day  of  wrath  ^Bom.  ii.  5).  2.  That  if  this  temporal 
punishment  does  not  strike  us  as  severe — considering  the  enormity  of  his  sin  and  the 
greatness  of  the  gifts  and  privileges  he  had  abused — ^it  is  partly  because  the  temporal 
punishment  was  mitigated  for  his  father's  sake.  The  avenging  hand  could  not  smite 
Solomon  without  at  the  same  time  hurting  David.  We  are  expressly  told  that 
Solomon  was  maintained  on  the  throne  all  his  life,  and  that  one  tribe  was  given — the 
word  impUes  that  the  gift  was  unmerited — to  his  son,  for  David's  sake  (vers.  84—86). 
If,  therefore,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  punishment  was  not  exemplary,  let 
US  see  in  it  an  instance  of  God's  **  showing  mercy  mito  thonsands "  («c.,  of  cfene- 
rations,  Exod.  xx.  6)— a  proof  of  the  Infinite  Love  which  "  remembered  David  and 
all  his  afflictions  "  (Psa.  cxxxii.  1).  But  snch  as  it  was,  it  was  suf&cient  to  teach 
OS  these  two  lessons  at  least.  1.  ** Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  von  out"  (Num.  zxxii. 
28),    2.  '*  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap  "*  (GaL  vi.  7). 
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For  this  retribution  was  of  two  kinds.  There  was — I.  That  whioh  Solomon 
SUFFBRED  IN  HIS  OWN  PERSON ;  and,  II.  That  whioh  he  suffered  in  his  family 
AND  kinodom.  Under  the  first  of  these  categories  the  following  penalties  are  to  be 
ranked: 

1.  His  life  was  shortened.  Probably  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  he  was  directly  smitten  of  God ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  rank 
Toluptuousness  destroyed  his  energies  and  induced  premature  decay.  But  all  the 
same  his  days  were  out  short.  Not  only  was  long  lue  the  principal  sanction  of  the 
dispensation  under  which  he  lived,  but  it  had  been  expressly  promised  him  as  the 
reward  of  piety  (ch.  iii.  14).  But  his  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet  noon.  He 
was  not  sixty  when  the  mandate  went  forth,  "  Bemove  the  diadem,  and  t{^e  off  the 
crown  "  (Ezek.  xxL  26).  And  if  it  be  true^  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Bayid  Giurick 
when  the  latter  showed  him  his  elegant  house  at  Bichmond,  that  cpreat  and  rare 
ea^rthly  possessions  **  make  deathbeds  miserable,**  it  must  have  cost  Solomon  a  sharp 
pang  to  leave  so  soon  his  cedar  palace  and  his  chryselephantine  throne. 

2.  His  life  was  embittered.  If ,  as  is  most  probable,  we  have  in  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  a  chapter  of  his  autobiography,  it  is  clear  that  his  glory  brought  him 
little  satis&otion  (oh.  iii.  passim  ;  v.  18 ;  vi  12 ;  vii  26);  there  was  a  worm  at  the  root 
of  aU  his  pleasures.  Of  what  avail  were  his  houses,  his  gardens,  his  pools  of  water, 
&o.,  so  long  as  he  had  not  the  heart  to  e^joy  them  ? 

'*  It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 

That  maketh  wretched  or  happy,  rich  or  poor. 
For  some,  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will, 
Hath  not  enough,  but  seeks  a  greater  store.** 

He  knew  nothing  of  '*  the  royalty  of  inward  happiness."  How  different  St. 
Paul,  *' Having  nothing,  yet  possessing  aU  things,"  Soo.  (2  Cor.  vi.  10).  What 
a  commentary  on  the  **  confessions  *'  of  Solomon,  as  they  have  been  called,  with 
their  everlastmg  refrain,  their  vanitas  vanitatumf  is  that  confession  of  a  man  who 
guffered  one  long  martyrdom  of  pain — the  Baptist  minister,  Bobert  Hall — "  I  enjoy 
everything.* 

8.  He  was  iortttred  by  remorse,  Tliis  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  surely  it  may 
with  good  reason  be  inferred.  For  the  wisest  of  men  could  not  be  so  insensate, 
when  he  heard  the  message  of  doom  (ch.  xiL  2),  as  not  to  reflect  how  different 
his  end  was  to  be  from  his  beginning ;  how  fitdr  the  flower,  and  how  bitter  the  fruit. 
Surely  the  cry  he  has  put  into  others'  lips  would  often  rise  from  his  own,  '*  How 
have  I  hated  instruction,"  &c.  (Prov.  v.  12). 

4.  He  was  haunted  by  forebodings,  **  This  great  Babylon  **  which  he  had 
builded,  how  soon  should  it  be  destroyed.  The  empire  which  he  had  consolidated 
should  barely  last  his  hfe.  '*  One  tribe  '* — ^how  those  words  would  ring  in  his  ears  I 
Then  he  had  j^ood  reason,  too,  to  fear  that  his  son  was  one  of  the  class  he  had 
himself  described  (Prov.  x.  1 ;  xv.  20;  xviL  25 ;  xix.  18.  C£  Eccles.  ii.  19),  and  no 
match  for  Jeroboam,  of  whose  designs  upon  the  throne  he  cannot  have  been  ignorant 
(1  Kings  xL  26, 27).  He  had  the  mortification  of  knowing  that  his  "  servant "  would 
enter  mto  his  labours.  And  to  the  prospect  of  dissensions  within,  was  added  the 
certainty  of  disaffection  without.  Hadad  and  Bezon  were  already  on  his  border, 
and  were  only  biduig  their  time.  The  political  horizon  was  indeed  black  and 
lowering. 

5.  He  was  harassed  by  adversanries.  For  it  is  clear  from  yefnes  14,  28,  26, 
that  Solomon's  enemies  were  not  content  to  wait  for  his  death.  Damascus  was  a 
thorn  in  his  side.  Egypt  was  a  hotbed  of  intrigues.  The  profound  peace  which  he 
once  enjoyed  he  had  lost.  The  clouds  of  war  were  not  only  gathering,  but  some  of 
them  had  burst.  His  throne  of  ivonr  and  gold  can  have  been  but  an  insecure  and 
uncomfortable  seat  for  some  time  beK>re  he  vacated  it. 

n.  But  men  like  Solomon  think  of  posterity  and  of  posthumous  hme  as  much  as 
of  themselves.  If  every  father  has  "  given  hostages  to  fortune,"  how  much  more 
vulnerable  is  a  king  in  we  person  of  his  successor.  Let  us  now  trace  the  oalaioities 
whidi  befel  Solomon's  house  and  kingdom. 
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1.  In  the  infatuation  of  his  son.  Was  there  ever  a  politioal  erisifl  bo  wofdlly 
mismanaged  as  that  which  marked  Behoboam's  aoeesslon  ?  A  lew  padfio  words, 
a  gracefal  concession,  and  all  would  have  gone  well.  Bat  his  bmtal  non  possumus 
precipitated  his  downfiedl.  It  was  enough  to  make  Solomon  turn  in  his  grave.  Bat 
it  is  lor  as  to  remember  that  *'  his  mother's  name  was  Naamah,  (M»  Ammonitess  *' 
(oh.  ziv.  21, 81).    And  this  is  the  resalt  of  moltiplying  wines. 

2.  In  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  The  vast  enmire  wfaieh  Solomon  had 
foanded  with  so  mach  care  and  pains,  how  short  a  time  sameed  to  tear  tt  asander. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  "  one  tribe'*  with  its  barren  territory,  and  the  descri^ 
tion  of  ch.  iv.  20,  21.  How  had  he  spent  his  strength  for  naught,  or  rather  for  his 
slave  Jeroboam,  idio  inherited  all  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  portions  of  the  realm. 
And  this  was  the  end  of  his  land-hunger — ^that  he  was  left  witn  the  desert  ef  Jadah. 

8.  In  the  invasion  of  Shishak,  For  he  had  not  long  slept  with  his  fathers  when 
the  vast  treasures  which  he  had  lavished  on  the  palace  ot  the  Lord  and  his  own 
palaces  were  carried  away  to  Egypt  All  the  TOrecious  metals  which  David  had 
accumulated,  all  the  acquisitions  of  Solomon's  fleets,  all  the  royal  offerings  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba  and  of  tributary  kings — gone  to  the  sons  of  the  stranger,  to  &e  swart 
children  of  Ham.  He  had  amassed  prodigious  wealtii,  but  it  was  for  aliens  and 
enemies.  Not  only  the  shields  and  drinking  vessels,  but  the  candlesticks,  bowls, 
and  the  vexy  laminate  which  had  glorifled  the  sanctuary,  all  fell  to  the  invader. 
What  a  case  of  Sic  vos  non  vohis  t  What  would  Solomon  have  said  could  he  have 
foreseen  Behoboam's  "Brummagem"  shields,  and  the  punctilious  ceremony  with 
which  they  were  paraded  and  preserved?  And  this  was  the  end  of  multiplying 
silver  and  gold  to  nimself.    He  had  put  it  all  into  a  bag  with  holes  (Haggai  L  6). 

4.  In  the  demoralisation  of  his  people.  For  the  idolatries  of  Judah,  the  images, 
the  groves,  the  Sodomites  (oh.  ziv.  28),  were  but  the  continuation  and  development 
of  the  idolatries  which  Solomon  had  inau|^ated.  His  son  did  but  reap  the  crop 
which  himself  had  sown.  Nay,  so  exact  is  the  Irx  taUonis  that  we  presently  find 
a  queen  of  Jadah  erecting  a  **  horror  "  for  the  most  shameful  of  rites  (see  note  on 
eh.  zv.  18).  And  this  was  the  result  of  building  altars  for  his  queens  and  princesses 
"  on  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,*'  that  within  a  few  years  the  Lord^s  people, 
whose  was  the  law  and  the  temple,  &o.,  built  them  hij^  places,  4o., "  on  every  mgh 
hill  and  under  every  green  tree  "  (ch.  xiv.  28). 

5.  In  the  captivity  of  the  nation.  For  the  dispersion  uid  enslavement  of  the 
Jewish  people,  though  only  consummated  some  four  centuries  later,  and  though  it 
was  the  retribution  of  a  long  series  of  sins,  was  nevertheless,  in  a  sense,  the  resalt 
of  Solomon*8  sin.  That  is  to  say,  his  sin  was  (as  oh.  iz.  vers.  6,  7  show)  the  first 
beginning  of  that  ever-deepening  apostasy  firom  the  Lord,  of  which  the  oantivity 
was,  from  the  first,  denounc^  as  the  punishment.  Other  pnnoes  no  doubt  followed 
in  his  steps  and  filled  up  the  measure  of  iniquitv,  but  the  Qrand  Mona/rque  of  their 
race  had  first  showed  them  the  way.  And  so  uie  people  who  had  held  sway  even 
to  the  Euphrates  were  carried  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  those  who  had  seen  subject 
kings  in  uieir  land  became  subjects  in  a  foreign  land  (d  Jer.  v.  19).  How  foil  oi 
instruction  and  warning  is  it  that  the  captivity  which  Solomon  foretold  (eh.  viiL 
46)  he  should  have  done  so  moch  to  precipitate.  He  predicted,  i«.,  both  nis  own 
and  his  nation's  downfalL 

6.  But  the  muUipUcation  of  hor$eSf  thai  too,  like  the  other  sins,  seems  to  have 
brought  its  own  peculiar  Nemesis.  For  whence,  let  us  ask,  came  the  armv  that 
pillaged  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  ?  It  eame  in  the 
footprints  of  the  horses.  First,  the  invasion  of  Solomon,  and  then  the  invasion  of 
Sliisbak,  ^  with  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  threescore  thousand  horseman "  (2 
Chron.  zii.  8).  And  what  came  of  the  horses  supplied  to  the  Tyrians  and  Hittites  ? 
See  ch.  zz.  1  (**  horses  and  chariots ; "  cf .  ver.  25) ;  ch.  zziL  81 ;  2  Kin^  vL  15 ; 
vii.  6,  Ac.  It  is  eztremely  probable  that  the  cavidry  he  supplied  to  foreijgn  kings 
became  an  instrument  in  their  hands  to  scoiirge  his  own  people.  Nor  is  it  wholly 
unworthy  of  notice  that  the  murderer  Zimri  was  *'  captain  of  half  the  chariots  " 
(ch.  zvi.  9).    Assuredly,  that  unhallowed  trade  did  not  go  unponished. 

Saoh,  then,  is  the  principal  moral  of  this  history :  **  Their  sorrows  shall  be  mol- 
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iiplied  that  hasten  after  another  god  *'  (Psa.  xvL  4).  And  among  the  additional 
lessons  which  this  subject  teaches  are  these:  (1)  That  where  much  is  given,  much 
will  be  required ;  (2)  That  judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  God ;  (d)  *'  He  that 
knew  his  lord's  will  and  did  it  not  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;  '*  (4)  *'  Every 
transgression  and  disobedience  shall  receive  its  just  recompense  of  reward ; "  (6)  **  If 
God  spared  not  the  natural  branches/*  Ac. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  14 — 25. — PremonUians  of  Wrath.  Thou^  the  full  weight  of  the  judgment 
of  God  upon  the  sin  of  Solomon  was  not  to  come  upon  him  in  his  lifetime,  yet  did 
he  not,  in  this  world,  go  altogether  without  puni^mient.  The  foreknowledge  of 
the  evils  to  come  upon  his  family  and  people  was  in  itself  a  heavy  affliction.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  the  evening  of  his  days  was  doomed  to  be  disturbed.    To  this  end — 

I.  God  stirred  up  adversaries  against  udc.  1.  In  themaeloes  these  were 
tneonsiderable.  (1)  Hadad  the  Edomite  1  What  can  he  do  ?  He  is  indeed  of  the 
seed  royal  of  Edom,  but  then  Edom  is  tributary  to  Solomon,  and  Hadad  is  an  exile 
in  Egypt  (2)  Bezon  the  Syrian !  What  can  he  do  ?  He  was  only  a  captain 
under  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  whom  David  defeated,  and  who  fled  with  his 
men,  over  whom  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  chief  of  banditti.  2.  But  they  ha/oe 
been  quietly  acquiring  influence,  (1)  Hadad,  who  was  a  lad  when  he  fled  from 
David,  has  now  attained  to  man's  estate ;  is  in  high  favour  with  Pharaoh,  and 
has  become  brother-in-law  to  the  monarch  of  the  Nile.  (2)  Bezon  also,  taking 
advantage  of  the  apathy  of  Solomon,  who  is  too  much  engaged  in  the  seraglio  to 
pay  dose  attention  to  tiie  afiairs  of  his  distant  provinces,  is  already  in  Damascus 
and  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  8.  With  Ood  behind  them  they  a/re  now  formidable, 
([1}  The  fly  is  a  feeble  creature,  but  let  God  send  it  forth  as  a  plague,  and  Egypt  is 
in  agony.  So  Hadad,  again  amongst  his  Edomites,  is  by  a  competent  Providence 
enabled  to  work  **  mischief  "  even  to  Solomon  !  (2)  Rezon  also  is  in  a  position  to 
gratify  his  abhorrence  of  Israel  '*  all  the  days  of  Solomon,*'  or  to  the  end  of  those 
days.  (8)  Let  us  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all  the  events  of  Ufe.  Let  the  discern- 
ment of  imnptoms  of  His  displeasure  lead  us  to  repentance  and  reformation.  Let 
US  never  despise  the  day  of  small  things,  for  the  great  hand  of  God  may  be  in  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  trifling  &om  the  momentous. 

II.  He  stirred  up  those  adversaries  bt  scEANa  1.  They  were  reminded  of  the 
sufferingB  of  their  people,  (1)  When  David  conquered  Edom  there  was  a  fearful 
carnage.  For  six  months  Joab  was  engaged  in  cutting  off  all  the  males,  until,  no 
natives  surviving,  Israel  had  to  bury  the  slain  (vers.  15, 16).  This  slaughter  was 
8u£&oiently  dreadful,  though  it  may  only  have  extended  to  those  old  enough  to  bear 
arms.  Hadad  was  not  an  in&nt  then,  but  ({t3p  IK^J)  a  Uttle  boy^^oi  sufficient  age 
to  see  what  was  going  on  and  make  his  escape  with  the  servants.  Bezon  was  of 
an  age  and  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  miseries  which  the  Syrians  suffered  when 
^  David  slew  "  them,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  he  **  ab- 
horred Israel"  Wars  are  the  cradles  of  resentments.  (2)  These  terrible  massacres 
have  their  justification  in  the  sins  of  the  people  who  suffered  them.  In  executing 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  Edom,  David  fulfilled  the  fiimous  prophecy  of  Balaam 
(see  Kum.  xxiv.  17—19).  But  in  this  David  was  the  type  of  Christ,  the  true  Star 
of  Jacob  and  Prince  of  Israel,  whose  anger  will  sweep  His  enemies  to  extermina- 
tion. 2.  They  were  persuaded  that  the  opporiumty  was  ripe  for  revenge.  (1)  They 
heard  that  the  warriors  were  dead  (ver.  21).  They  were  no  longer  paralyzed  by 
the  sound  of  the  once  terrible  names  of  David  and  Joab.  (2)  As  for  Solomon,  he 
never  was  a  warrior.  And  now  he  is  stupefied  by  idolatnr,  and  enervated  in  the 
harem.  (8)  Consequently  tiiey  pot  on  a  bold  front,  and  from  different  points 
harassed  and  distracted  Solomon,  apparently  with  impunity.  For  the  kmg  of 
Israel  knew  that  God  was  angry,  and  *'  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all." 

Who  can  afford  to  have  God  for  his  enemy  ?  Solomon  could  not  afford  it.  Can 
we  ?  Who  would  not  make  peace  with  such  an  antagonist  ?  He  proposes  His 
own  terms.    Why  do  we  not  repent  and  believe  the  gospel?— M. 

1   KINGS.  B 
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Yen.  26 — 28. — Jerohoam.  The  words  before  us  are  interestiDg  as  the  earliest 
notice  of  a  character  who  made  a  considerable  figure  in  Hebrew  history.  They 
bring  before  ns — 

I.  Thb  obsoubitt  of  his  OBiam.  1.  He  was  an  EfhrtUhiU  of  Zereda,  (1)  The 
tribe  of  Ephraim  was  not  obscore ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  was  next  in  importance  to 
Jndah.  £nt  that  importance  was  collectiYe — arose  from  the  mnltitude  of  its 
people.  An  indiTidoal  Ephrathite  would  rather  be  lost  in  the  multitude.  (2)  As 
to  Zereda,  so  little  was  this  place  among  the  thousands  of  Ephraim  that  it  is 
mentioned  only  here,  and  would  have  been  forgotten  but  for  Jeroboam.  Note: 
Places  derive  notoriety  from.  men.  Men  are  greater  than  places.  2.  He  was  the 
9on  of  Nehat  a/nd  Zeruah.  (1)  Of  these  persons  we  should  not  have  heard  but 
for  the  part  their  son  played  in  history.  How  much  of  our  reputation  is  ad- 
ventitious! Unenviable  is  the  notoriety  gained  through  relationship  with  the 
deviL  How  trc^  glorious  is  that  man  wno  rejoices  in  the  imputed  righteousness 
of  Christ !  (2)  Yet  Nebat  and  Zemah  founded  the  reputation  of  Jeroboam.  They 
had  the  moulding  of  the  child  which  became  the  father  of  the  man.  This  is  the 
true  reason  for  the  association  of  their  names  with  his.  (8)  In  this  view  there  is 
something  judidal  in  this  association  of  the  names  of  parents  and  child.  Their  in- 
fluence, though  obscure,  was  sure,  and  now  finds  expression.  What  an  expression 
will  there  be  of  obscure  influences  when  the  momentous  resultants  come  out  in  the 
disclosures  of  the  great  judgment  I  8.  He  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  (1)  Why  is 
this  noted,  but  to  suggest  that  through  the  death  of  Nebat  the  responsibilities  of 
tiie  home  at  Zereda  early  devolved  upon  Jeroboam?  Thus,  those  executive  powers 
which  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Solomon  had  early  scope.  How  little  we 
know  of  the  purposes  of  Providence  in  the  bereavements  and  afiSictions  of  ftunilies  I 
(2)  Private  afflictions  are  suffered  for  public  uses.  In  suffering,  let  us  not  murmur, 
but  listen  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  pray  that  the  dispensation  may  be  sanctified. 

n.  His  ADVANCEMENT  TO  POWER.  1.  He  became  a  mighty  mem  of  vcUowr.  (1) 
This  fiEMst  is  recorded,  but  not  the  stages  by  which  he  became  so  miown.  Many 
a  struggle  occurred  which  had  no  other  record  than  in  this  resultant.  The  value 
of  circumstances  is  expressed  in  resultants.  Let  us  attempt  to  weave  all  the 
dreumstances  of  our  lives  into  a  character  of  goodness  that  will  endure  for  ever. 
(2)  Jeroboam  had  an  ener^etio  spirit  and  probably  a  robust  physique.  These  he 
inherited.  Neither  for  gemus  nor  good  constitutions  are  we  indebted  to  ourselves. 
We  owe  much  to  our  ancestors.  (8)  But  he  cultivated  his  natural  parts.  Many 
are  richly  endowed  by  nature,  but  waste  their  endowments  as  an  idle  spendthrift 
wastes  an  inheritance.  Our  very  feMmlties  may  become  obHterated  oy  disuse 
(Matt  XXV.  28).  2.  His  ahUiUeM  were  discerned  by  Solomon,  (1)  This  is  noted 
to  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  building  of  MOlo,  and  the  closing  of^  or  to 
dose,  the  breaches  in  the  city  of  David  (ver.  27).  Possibly  Jeroboam  distinguished 
himself  against  Jebusites,  or  some  other  malcontents,  or  in  dosing  those  breaches 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  (2)  Possibly  the  industrjr  that  attracted  the  notice  of 
Solomon  may  have  been  simply  in  superintendence  of  improvements  in  the  buildings 
at  MiUo  and  the  fbrtiflcations.  Providence  finds  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
ready  to  enter  the  opening  door  (Prov.  xxii  29).  8.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
charge  over  the  house  of  Joseph  (1)  From  an  individual  once  lost  in  the  multitude 
of  this  great  house,  he  is  now  conspicuous  before  the  multitude.  His  being  an 
Ephrathite  is  now  oi  importance  to  him.  Let  us  never  quarrel  with  circumstances, 
for  we  never  know  what  may  prove  of  service.  ^2)  feeing  found  diligent  in  a 
minor  charge  he  is  promoted  to  a  nugor  responsibility^.  So  does  God  deal  with 
His  people  (Matt  xiii.  12 ;  xxv.  29).  What  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  welL  4. 
Now  he  lifts  his  hamd  against  his  patron.  (1)  Prosperity  brings  out  the  character. 
He  is  moved  by  ambition.  Much  would  have  more.  He  aspires  to  a  throne.  His 
success  had  encouraged  this  desire  before  he  met  Ah^ah  (see  ver.  87).  (2)  He 
rebels  against  the  au&or  of  his  prosperity.  Ambition  smothers  gratitude.  How 
human !  Is  not  this  the  case  with  all  rebels  against  God  ?  (8)  How  plainly  we 
can  see  baseness  when  manifested  by  man  towiurd  his  fellow ;  but  how  slow  we 
are  to  see  this  when  ingratitade  is  toward  God  1 
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The  obsomity  of  our  origin  is  no  bar  to  our  advancement  in  the  religions  service 
of  God.    **  Not  many  noble  are  called." — M» 

Vers.  29 — 89. — The  Me$9age  of  Ahyah.  As  Jeroboam  went  ont  of  Jerusalem 
with  his  commission  from  Solomon  to  rule  as  his  lieutenant  over  the  house  of 
Joseph,  meditating  how  he  might  use  his  fortune  to  construct  a  throne,  he  was  met 
by  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  who  accosted  him  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  ambition. 
In  the  message  of  Ah^'ah  we  have — 

L  A  PBOPBECY*  1.  This  was  expressed  in  sign,  (1)  The  Shilonite  provided  him- 
self with  a  new  garment.  This  was  intended  to  symbolize  the  kingdom.  The 
same  sign  had  been  similarlv  used  before  (see  1  Sam.  xv.  27 ;  xziv.  6).  Note :  His 
people  are  the  honourable  clothiuff  of  a  pnnce  (see  Firov.  xiv.  28).  (2)  The  garment 
was  new.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  as  yet  young.  Solomon  was  but  the  third 
monarch  in  succession.  The  ^mnent  was  whole.  So  was  the  kingdom,  as  yet, 
unbroken.  Note:  The  robe  of  Christ  was  seamless  and  woven  throughout,  which 
suggests  the  peifeot  unity  which  will  appear  in  the  subjects  of  His  heavenly  kingdom. 
Note  further:  That  in  His  transfiguration,  which  symbolized  His  kingdom  (see 
Matt.  xvL  28 ;  xvii.  1),  His  raiment  shined  **  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  white  it,*' 
suggesting  the  purity  and  glory  in  which  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom  are  to  shine 
(Matt.  xiii.  48).  ^)  But  me  robe  in  the  hands  of  the  prophet,  the  messenger  and 
representative  of  God,  is  now  rent  into  twelve  pieces,  according  to  the  number  of 
tru>es  comnosing  the  kingdom,  ten  of  which  were  given  into  the  hand  of  Jeroboam. 
Note:  God  disposes.  In  its  militant  state  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  subject  to 
revolutions,  but  not  so  in  its  triumphant  and  heavenly  state.  2.  The  prophecy  also 
is  expressed  in  words  (vers.  81 — 89).  (1)  Thus  the  testimony  is  twofold.  It 
appeals  to  the  eye,  also  to  the  ear.  (2)  Histoiy  verified  the  predictions  to  the 
letter.  What  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  God  is  uie  harmony  and  correspondence 
of  prophecy  and  histonr  I 

ll.  Its  rsasons.  Tnese  are  expressed  and  implied.  1.  TTie  sin  of  Solomon  is 
specified  (vers.  81,  88).  (1)  Solomon  foisook  the  Lord.  God  never  forsakes  us 
miless  we  first  forsake  Him.  Let  us  be  admonished.  (2)  He  worshipped  idols. 
Ashtoreth,  the  impure  Venus  of  the  Zidonians ;  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  the 
Moabites ;  and  Milcom,  or  Molech,  the  devil  of  the  Anmionites,are  put  into  compe- 
tition with  the  Gk>d  of  Israel  I  Whoever  is  so  foolish  as  to  forsickke  God  will  surely 
become  the  dupe  of  devils.  (8)  We  notice  the  plural  pronoun,  "  they  have  forsaken 
Me,"  &c.  Not  Solomon  and  his  wives,  for  these  heathen  women  had  never  known 
God ;  but  Solomon  and  the  Israelites  drawn  away  by  his  influence  and  example. 
Men  seldom  sin  alone.  Accomplices  are  involved  with  their  leaders  in  a  common 
retribution.  (4)  He  forgat  the  good  example  of  his  father  David.  This  is  mentioned 
to  his  discredit  We  are  accountable  to  God  for  our  advantages.  For  godly 
parents,  godly  ministers,  opportunities.  2.  The  piety  of  David  is  remembered. 
(1)  It  is  remembered  in  tne  mind  of  God.  Let  sincere  Clmstians  who  are  apt  to  be 
discouraged  at  their  failures  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  God  is  more  willing  to 
remember  our  good  endeavours  than  our  fidlures.  David  in  glory  would  know  the 
blessedness  of  this*  (2)  It  is  remembered  to  the  advantage  of  his  ofbpring  on  the 
earth.  The  temporal  judgments  upon  Solomon's  sins  were  mitigated  in  conse- 
quence of  David's  pie^.  Would  not  David,  in  glory,  have  satis&ction  in  this? 
8.  The  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled,  (1)  David  was  to  have  a  light  alwa3rs  before 
God  in  Jerusalem  (Psa.  cxxxiL  16, 17).  The  family  of  David  must  be  preserved 
until  Messiah  comes  to  be  the  Light  of  the  Gentiles.  (2)  As  David  was  a  lype  of 
Christ,  so  was  Jerusalem,  with  its  temple  and  shekinah,  a  type  of  His  Church.  Of 
this  Church,  Christ  is  the  everlasting  Light  (see  Isa.  xxiv.  28 ;  Ix.  19,  20 ;  Bev.  xxi. 
28).  4.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  goodness  in  Jeroboam,  (1)  This  omission  is 
significant.  It  suggests  that  the  Ephrathite  was  used  only  as  the  instrument  of 
F^vidence  for  the  pxmishment  of  smners ;  and  for  this  service  had  the  reward  of 
his  ambition.  Therefore  the  success  of  our  desires  in  this  world  is  no  certain  proof 
either  of  our  goodness  or  of  God's  favour.  (2)  But  in  respect  to  his  service  God 
gave  Jeroboam  a  gknious  opportunity  by  goodness  to  make  himself  great  like 
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David  (see  ver.  88).     "What  opportonitiea  doM  God  graoicmflly  Toaohrafe  to  us! 
Let  US  utilize  them  to  the  best  possible  account. — M. 

Vers.  40 — 48. — Solomon's  End.  There  is  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  the  earlier 
and  later  days  of  men  who  have  made  a  figure  in  history.  Here  we  have  the  brief 
record  of  the  end  of  a  character  feuned  for  wisdom  above  all  mere  men,  upon  which 
we  have  sadly  to  meditate  that — 

^  I.  Hb  sank  ukder  a  dense  cloud.  1.  His  morning  was  very  bright.  (1)  From 
his  youth  he  was  beloved  of  God.  Iii  token  oi  this  he  received  vcom  God  tne  name 
Jedidiah  (2  Sam.  xiL  24,  25).  Could  any  distinction  be  more  glorious  ?  Let  the 
young  among  us  aspire  to  this  distinction.  (2)  When  he  came  to  the  throne  this 
name  was  changed  to  Solomon,  the  Pe<ieeahle.  The  wars  of  his  feither  David  were 
everywhere  so  triumphant,  that  no  adversary  now  appeared  (ch.  v.  4).  The  love  of 
God  brings  peace.  (8)  He  was' zealous  and  faithful  in  building  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  devoted  to  God  in  a  noble  dedicatory  prayer,  and  had  an  answer  in 
the  descent  of  the  holy  fire  upon  the  sacrifices,  and  in  the  Shekinah  taking  pos- 
session of  the  house.  Those  wuo  are  beloved  of  God  and  rejoice  in  His  peace  are  fit 
agents  for  the  building  of  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  Lord.  (4)  He  was  blessed  by 
God  with  extraordinary  wisdom,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  government,  but  fdso  in 
various  walks  of  learning  (1  Kings  iii.  8—10 ;  iv.  88)u  The  profoundest  philosophers 
have  been  godly  men.  The  boast  of  sceptics  to  the  contrary  is  not  sustained  by 
fact.  (5)  He  was  inspired  by  God  to  contribute  books  to  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
The  Chaldaisms  which  occur  in  the  Ecclesiastes  are  not  sufficient  to  wrest  the 
authorship  of  that  book  trom  Solomon,  to  whom  the  Jews  have  ever  ascribed  it ; 
for  these  it  may  have  acquired  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  Ezra.  2.  But  his 
evening  was  very  blaeh,  (1)  His  reign  extended  over  forty  years,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  period  he  was  under  bad  influences.  Pharaoh's  daughter  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  (2)  This  foreign 
marriage  was  followed  by  about  seven  hundred  more.  These  were  distmguished  as 
princesses  (ver.  8).  Not  that  they  were  daughters  of  kings,  but  wives  of  Solomon, 
of  the  second  order,  Pharaoh's  daughter  being  queen.  Beside  Uiese  were  the  three 
hundred  concubines.  Such  a  harem,  in  its  number  alone,  was  a  plain  violation  of 
the  law  (Deut  xvii  17).  But  he  was  still  farther  guilty  in  making  alliances  with 
lieathen  women  (Exod.  xxxiv.  16 ;  Deut.  viL  8,  4).  (8)  The  very  evils  predicted 
happened  to  Solomon ;  through  these  he  was  drawn  into  the  grossest  idolatry  (vers. 
5—8).  (4)  The  last  act  recorded  of  him  was  that  of  seeldng  to  kill  Jeroboam,  who 
to  avoid  his  resentment  took  refuge  with  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt.  Shishak  was 
brother-in-law  to  Hadad,  the  Edomite  adversary  of  Solomon,  but  not  the  father  of 
Solomon's  wife,  as  some  have  supposed.  If,  as  the  narrative  suggests,  this  design 
upon  the  life  of  Jeroboam  was  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  of  the  prophecy  of 
Ahi^ah,  it  was  an  evidence  of  extreme  wickedness,  for  it  was  fighting  against  God. 
It  was  the  very  am  of  Saul  against  his  fiither  David.  And  in  tliis  purpose  he  seems 
to  have  persisted  to  his  death ;  for  Jeroboam  remained  in  Egypt  until  that  event. 
How  fearful  are  the  evils  of  apostasy !    How  admonitory  1 

n.  But  18  THBBB  NO  8UN8HINB  IN  THE  CLOUD  f  Somc  think  they  see  it — 1.  In 
the  promise  of  God  to  Damd.  (1)  The  promise  referred  to  is  recorded  2  Sam.  vii 
12—17.  But  was  not  Solomon,  who  was  chastened  wil^  Uie  rod  <rf  men  by  Hadad, 
Bezon,  and  Jeroboam,  the  subject  of  the  mercy  of  God,  in  that  his  funily  was  con- 
tinued in  the  throne  of  Judah  ?  In  this  he  was  distinguished  from  Saul,  whose 
succession  was  cut  off.  (2)  Unless  this  answer  can  be  shown  to  be  insufficient,  the 
Calvinistic  argument  based  upon  this  text  for  the  infallible  final  perseverance  of  the 
saints  is  simply  a  begging  of  the  question.  2.  Jn  the  Divine  approval  of  the  reign 
€f  Bolom/on.  (1)  The  passage  relied  upon  in  this  statement  is  2  Ghron.  xL  17. 
But  when  the  commencement  of  the  rule  of  Behoboam  in  Judah,  for  three  years,  is 
commended  as  according  to  the  example  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  allusion,  as  far 
as  Solomon  is  concerned  at  least,  was  to  the  manner  in  which  he  commenced  his 
reign.  (2)  This  is  sufficient  for  the  consistency  of  the  text.  To  make  it  prove  more 
would  nuuse  it  prove  too  much  by  committing  God  to  the  approval  of  what  He  has 
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elsewhere  expGcitly  eondemned.  (8)  Behoboam,  who  as  king  of  Jndah,  like  his 
father  Solomon,  began  his  reign  well,  fell  into  the  snare  of  Solomon  in  miiltiplying 
wives  (see  2  Chron,  zi.  21).  8.  In  his  authorship  of  the  Ecclesiaates,  (1)  The 
argument  is  that  upon  the  message  of  God,  bv  Ahijah,  as  is  snpposed  (vers.  9—18), 
Scuomon  repented,  and  afterwards  wrote  this  book,  in  which  he  confesses  the  vanity 
of  his  past  Ufe.  (2)  Bat  the  theory  of  his  repentance  upon  that  occasion  ill  consorto 
with  the  history  of  his  seeking  the  life  of  Jeroboam,  because  he  was  destined  to  give 
effect  to  the  burden  of  that  message.  True  repentance  will  bear  meet  fruit  (Matt 
liL  8).  (8)  The  Ecclesiastee  was  more  probably  written  before  than  after  the 
apostasy  of  Solomon.  The  allusions  to  ms  experiences  as  "  king  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem  '*  may  have  been  prophetic  anticipations,  which  may  explain  the  past 
tense,  '*  w<u  king,*'  which  is  agreeable  to  the  prophetic  style.  When  all  has  been 
said  that  can  be  alleged  to  encourage  hope  in  Bolomon*s  end,  the  doubt  is  grave 
enough  to  instruct  us  that  we  must  not  presume  upon  God's  mercy,  and  sin.  Let 
us  rather  hope  in  His  mercy,  repent,  and  sin  no  more.  Praise  God  for  the  Great 
Atonement  I — M. 

Vers.  14 — 25. — Tlie  Divine  Cha$tigement$.  I.  Ghastibembnt  is  mebot.  Though 
the  judgment  was  kept  back,  Solomon  was  meanwhile  made  to  feel  the  rod  of  cor- 
rection. We  may  be  forgiven  and  yet  chastised — ^yea,  chastised  because  we  are 
forgiven.  '*  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth."  See,  This,  too, 
was  mercy,  for — 1.  It  wm  fitted  to  lead  Mm  to  $eek  God  in  truth.  It  is  easier  to 
feel  and  confess  our  folly  and  sin  in  adversity  than  when  all  is  well  with  us,  2. 
It  revealed  to  him  the  hind  of  harveet  he  had  prepared  for  hU  child.  He  was 
now  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  father's  fierce  vengeance  (see  ver.  15).  The  story 
recorded  on  the  page  of  Scripture  was  then  on  Israel's  lips  and  in  Solomon's 
thoughts.  When  G<^  visits  for  sin,  the  iniquity  of  the  past  is  remembered.  Sins 
are  seeds  that  produce  hurvests  of  trouble  for  those  who  come  after  us ;  and 
Solomon's  reapmg  the  fruit  of  his  father's  deeds  must  have  set  before  him  the 
legacy  of  judgment  he  was  bequeathing  to  his  own  son.  And  yet  Solomon  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  benefited.    Are  we  reading  the  lessons  of  our  chastisements  ? 

IL  Our  enemies  abb  God's  instbuhents.  1.  When  they  assail  us  it  is  of  Him. 
The  Lord  stirred  them  up.  They  had  been  adversaries  before,  but  they  had 
hitherto  been  powerless  to  narm  Israel  (see  ver.  4).  But  now  in  Solomon's  fall  the 
day  of  their  opportunity  came.  Our  foes  are  held  as  in  a  leash  b^  God.  Without 
His  permission  they  can  attempt  nothing :  when  they  are  loosed  it  is  of  Him.  The^ 
serve  Him  and  in  the  truest  sense  serve  us.  In  the  midst  of  evil  deeds  and  evil 
speech  let  us  look  past  all  to  Him.  2.  God^s  restraining  hand  is  still  upon  them. 
Though  Hadad  and  Bezon  attempted  more,  they  were  not  permitted  to  succeed.  So 
far  as  they  may  serve  us  they  are  allowed  to  go,  but  no  fiirther.— U* 

Vers.  26— 48.— T^  call  to  Jeroboam.  I.  The  umwbabibd  bffobts  of  God  to 
WIN  MEN  fob  BiaHTEOUSNESS.  ThiB  IS  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.  \,  neis  met  by  mercy.  The  widow's  son 
is  made  king  of  Israel.  2.  By  counsel  and  promise  (ver.  88).  The  seed  is  cast 
upon  the  stony  ground  and  among  the  thorns,  as  well  as  upon  the  good  soil. 
Learn — 1.  That,  like  the  great  husbandman,  we  should  sow  the  seed  of  the  kingdom 
everywhere ;  though  men  may  not  hear,  God  is  served  and  glorified  in  that  offered 
mercy.  2.  It  is  no  proof  that  all  is  well  with  us,  that  we  have  been  the  recipients 
of  God's  goodness,  or  that  His  Word  has  touched  and  searched  our  heart :  is  there 
any  fruit? 

IL  The  spirit  bequibed  in  obdeb  to  bbap  lastinq  benefit  fbom  othbbs'  pis- 
ASTEBS.  1.  Sympathy  with  them  in  their  sufferina.  The  judgment  which  is  to 
fall  upon  Solomon  and  Israel  is  laid  upon  Jeroboam  s  heart.  He  went  out  clothed 
with  a  new  garment,  he  returned  with  a  handful  of  fragments,  the  symbol  of  the 
new  kingdom  and  tiie  effect  of  Gtxl's  judgment.  We  cannot  rightly  enter  into 
blessing  springing  from  another's  loss  if  we  pass  in  with  a  light  heart.  2.  Becognition 
of  them  as  still  objects  of  Divine  mercy  (vers.  84, 86).    The  house  of  David  was  not 
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to  be  ntteriy  oast  out.  The  love  that  smiles  on  ns  is  still  ronnd  them.  8.  BeeogmHon 
ih<U  the  gift  we  receive  is  from  the  hand  of  the  ewme  Master,  Blessing  and  judg- 
ment hang  for  him  upon  the  same  issnes  (vers.  88,  88).  Only  in  lowliness  and 
brotherliness  can  we  lightly  receive  the  gifts  Qod  sends  us. 

III.  The  impossibilitt  of  thwabtinq  tbb  Divhts  pusposb  (ver.  40).  1  Solo- 
fnon*9  aitemmt  to  remove  the  danger  by  slaying  Jeroboams  is  defeased.  His  life  is 
guarded  till  his  work  is  done.  2«  It  only  serves  the  Divine  pwrvose.  Jeroboam's 
enmity  is  secured.  He  is  sent  down  to  Egypt  and  strengthened  by  allianoe  with 
a  power  unfriendly  to  IsraeL  Fighting  against  God,  we  only  bind  oar  cords  the 
more  firmly,  we  kick  against  the  pricks.  To  humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand 
of  God  will  bring  us  into  the  light  of  meroy :  to  contend  with  Him  is  destruction. — ^U. 

Ver.  28.— The  Bueeesrful  Man.  Among  the  *'  adversaries  "  of  Solomon^  Jeroboam 
was  the  most  active.  Me  raised  sedition,  or,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  lifted  up 
his  hand,"  against  the  king,  He  was  oi  humble  birtii,  but  belonged  to  the  most 
powerful  tribe — Ephraim.  His  rise  is  described  here.  The  fortifications  of  Millo 
underneath  the  citadel  of  Zion  were  being  erected.  Amongst  those  employed  Jero- 
boam was  noticed  by  the  king  as  strong,  skilful,  and  industrious.  Ever  on  the  out- 
look for  talent,  and  with  wisdom  to  discern  it,  Solomon  made  him  superintendent 
of  the  tribute  required  in  money  and  service  of  the  ^be  of  Ephraim ;  a  iJace  oi 
trust  and  profit.  Jeroboam  is  a  good  example  of  wobldlt  suoobss,  the  subject  for 
our  consideration. 

1.  The  klembnts  of  wobldlt  suoobss.  1.  NaUvral  abHUy.  This  belonged  to 
the  son  of  Nebat  in  large  measure,  as  his  sub^e<^uent  history  shows.  Shrewdness, 
courage,  self-reliance  were  his.  These,  and  similar  gifts,  are  unevenlv  distributed 
amongst  men.  Children  at  school  are  by  no  means  equal  in  powers  of  attainment. 
In  business,  one  man  will  make  a  iorttme  where  another  would  not  suspect  a  chance. 
Amongst  the  advantages  of  such  inequality  are  these:  that  the  higher  and  lower 
grades  of  work  required  by  the  world  are  alike  done ;  and  that  room  is  given  for 
Uie  exercise  qf  generosity,  self-conquest,  &c,  in  our  somal  relations. 

2.  Personal  diUgenee.  With  all  Jeroboam's  faults  he  was  not  idle.  He  did 
thoroughly  and  well  what  came  to  hand.  This  is  the  secret  of  success,  bo1;h  in 
student  and  business  life.  It  rectifies  the  balance  sometimes  between  men  of  un- 
equal ability.  The  tortoise  wins  the  race  against  the  hare.  The  student  conquers 
the  genius.  "Where  it  is  added  to  ability,  success  in  life  is  certain.  "  Seest  thou  a 
man  diligent  in  his  business  ?  he  shall  stand  before  kings :  he  shall  not  stand  before 
mean  men"  (Prov.  xxii.  29).  **The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall  bear  rule"  (Prov. 
xii.  24).  Examples :  Abraham's  servant ;  Joseph  in  Egypt,  &c.  Show  how  this  is 
true  in  the  higher  sphere  of  the  Christian  life.  '*  To  him  that  hath  to  him  shall  be 
given,"  See,    He  that  is  faithful  with  few  things  will  become  ruler  over  many. 

8.  Kindly  interest,  "  Solomon  saw  the  young  man."  This  added  an  element  of 
uncertainty  to  his  prospects.  It  seemed  a  chance,  but  was  imder  the  rule  of  God,  as 
the  history  shows.  Diligence  and  fidelity  should  be  ours,  whether  or  no  we  have 
the  notice  of  the  earthly  master,  for  the  unseen  King  is  ever  watching  us.  We  are 
to  work  with  singleness  of  heurt^  as  unto  the  Lord ;  to  serve  others  '*  not  with  eye 
service  as  men  pleasers,"  &c.  Show  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  employers  to 
develop,  and  encourage,  and  put  to  the  best  use  the  gifts  of  their  employes.  Pro- 
motion should  follow  merit. 

II.  The  POssiBiLmES  of  wobldlt  suocbss.  1.  It  is  possible  to  defend  others. 
Jeroboam  was  known  in  future  times  of  danger  as  the  man  who  *'  enclosed  the  city 
of  David."  Higher  possibilities  than  that  belong  to  successful  men.  How  they  can 
guard  those  employed  by  them  from  disease,  frx>m  moral  contamination,  from 
ignorance,  &c.    The  responsibilities  of  landowners,  manufacturers,  &c. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  others.  As  ruler  over  the  tribute, 
Jeroboam  could  alleviate  or  aggravate  the  burdeus  of  the  tribe.  Point  out  what 
could  be  done  by  far-seeing,  right-hearted  statesmen  to  lessen  the  troubles  of  the 
poor,  the  miseries  of  subject  races,  the  burdens  of  taxation,  &c. 

8.  It  is  possible  to  become  ready  for  loftier  rule.    He  who  was  the  overseer  of 
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one  tribe  became  the  king  of  IsraeL  The  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  former 
office  made  those  of  the  latter  less  arduous.  Apply  this  to  the  preparation  of  men 
for  the  nobler  rule  of  heaven,  by  the  exercise  of  powers  for  God  in  the  earthly  sphere. 

III.  The  pbrils  of  wobldlt  sucobbs.  1.  ingraUhuk.  Jeroboam  foste^d  ill- 
feeling  against  Solomon  in  Ephraim  till  he  was  expelled  the  kingdom.  Men  often 
kick  away  the  ladder  by  whion  they  rose  to  fortune.  Give  examples.  The  wish  to 
forget  the  past  in  which  they  wanted  help,  and  to  attribute  to  their  own  skill  what 
came  from  the  kindness  of  others,  tempts  to  this.  Even  poor  parents  haye  been 
left  uncared  for  by  prosperous  children. 

2.  Impatience.  Jeroboam  was  to  have  the  kingdom,  as  Ahijah  told  him,  but  he 
could  not  wait  for  Solomon's  death.  His  first  exaltation  and  the  words  of  the 
prophet  aroused  greed  and  ambition  which  would  not  be  stayed.  A  man  who  has 
known  nothing  but  success  is  more  impatient  than  are  others  at  a  disappointment 
or  difficulty.  It  is  harder  for  him  than  for  one  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity  to 
say,  "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done."  His  is  seldom  the  '*  meek  and  quiet  spirit  '* 
which  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price. 

8.  Rebellion  againet  Ood,  He  heard  from  Aldjah's  lips  these  words  of  God 
about  Solomon — '*  I  will  make  him  prince  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  '*  yet  during  his 
life  Jeroboam  tried  to  dethrone  him.  Compare  this  conduct  with  that  of  David 
towards  SauL  The  contrast  is  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  provocation 
David  received,  and  because  the  son  of  Jesse,  unlike  the  son  of  Nebat,  had  been 
actually  anointed  king.  He  had  no  right  to  seize  what  God  had  promised  to  give. 
Jacob  learnt  this  lesson  in  the  house  of  Laban.  In  this  disregara,  or  defiance,  of 
God  was  the  germ  of  Jeroboam's  ruin.  His  rule  was  (like  Solomon's^  conditional 
on  obedience  to  the  Divine  will  (compare  ver.  88  with  ix.  4 — 6).  Stability  depends 
on  God ;  the  seen  on  the  unseen.  No  devemess,  no  dilijp^enoe,  no  human  help  can 
bring  lasting  prosperity  to  a  soul,  or  to  a  nation,  which  forsakes  righteousness  and 
forgets  God.— A.  B. 

Vers.  29—86 ;  ohs.  xiv.  21—81 ;  xvL  1,  2,  25,  26.— TAa  judgmenU  of  God  on 
Judah  cmd  Israel  from  the  death  of  Solomon  to  the  time  of  Ahbob.  The  separation 
of  the  people  of  God  into  two  kingdoms  was  a  punishment  for  the  idolatiy  of 
Solomon ;  but  from  this  punishment  God  brought  forth  good,  for  it  was  well  that 
the  pride  of  the  Jews  should  not  be  fostered  by  unmixed  prosperity.  It  would  have 
formed  a  far  stronger  barrier  to  the  gospel  in  after  times  if  it  had  not  been  thus 
early  broken. 

After  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  idolatiy  more  or  less  gross  prevailed 
in  both,  with  brief  intervals  of  return  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  This  feariul 
moral  declension  is  traceable  to  a  great  extent  to  the  &11  of  Solomon.  Sin  is  thus 
always  the  parent  of  after  eviL  He  who  rebels  against  God  leaves  behind  him  the 
influence  of  his  example,  and  gpives  fredi  force  to  the  current  of  evU.  God  made 
both  kingdoms  feel,  auring  tms  period,  repeated  strokes  of  His  chastising  hand. 
Their  history  is  a  history  of  tears  and  blood.  Every  fresh  sin,  the  bitter  outgrowth 
of  former  transgressions,  becomes  a  source  of  new  calamities.  The  hard  Asiatic 
tyranny  of  Behoboam  leads  to  the  rending  of  the  kingdom.  The  erection  of  a 
half-pagan  sanctuary  entails  upon  Jeroboam  and  his  race  the  catastrophes  which 
issue  in  their  ruin. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  during  this  period,  therefore,  presents  the  aspect  of  one 
long  judgment  of  God,  in  which  sin  brings  forth  death  and  thus  becomes  its  own 

guni^iment  (James  i.  15).  This  is  true  also  in  the  history  of  individuals ;  and  we 
ave  in  this  uct  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  that  we  are  under  the  government 
of  a  holy  God.  Let  us  never  forget  that  His  holiness  is  at  the  same  time  love,  and 
that  through  all  the  dark  and  sorrowful  vicissitudes  of  our  life  He  is  carrying  out 
His  plan  of  mercy.  In  spite  of  all  its  DbJIs,  its  wanderings,  and  its  woes,  lorael  did 
fulfil  its  preparatorjr  mission.  If  in  the  end  the  theocracy  tottered  to  its  fEdl,  this 
failure  also  entered  into  the  conditions  of  the  Divine  plan.  Israel  was  never  treated 
by  €k>d,  however,  as  a  mere  passive  instrument.  God  gave  it  repeated  warnings, 
as,  for  example,  by  the  mouth  of  the  unknown  prophet  who  was  sent  to  Jeroboam 
to  declare  to  him  the  judgments  of  God  (ch.  xiii.)— E.  de  P. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  xn.  1—04. 


Thb  bbyolt  of  thb  ml  tribbs.— With 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  on  which  onr  his- 
torian now  enters,  we  begin  the  seoond 
great  period  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  so  far  as  it  is  related  in  these 
Books  of  EiNos.  The  first,  which  com- 
prises the  Augostan  age  of  Israel,  the  short- 
lived maturity  of  the  race  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  has  extended  over  forty  years, 
from  B.C.  1015  to  b.o.  975.  The  second, 
which  is  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jndah  side  by 
side — that  is  to  say»  from  the  disruption  to 
the  carrying  away  of  Israel  into  captivity — 
extends  over  two  centuries  and  a  half,  via., 
from  B.C.  975  to  b.o.  722,  and  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  a  period  of  steady  and  shameful 
decline. 

And  in  giving  his  account  of  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  our  historian,  more  mo, 
confines  himself  to  the  recital  of  actual  facts, 
and  hardly  speaks  of  their  hidden  causes. 
Yet  the  sixteenth  verse  of  this  chapter 
reveals  to  us  very  clearly  one-of  the  secret 
springs  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  existed 
at  the  date  of  Rehoboam's  accession,  one  of 
the  infiuences  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
disruption  of  Israel.  Jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Ephraim  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  Judah  had 
undoubtedly  something  to  do  with  the  revo- 
lution of  which  we  now  read.  The  discon- 
tent occasioned  by  Bolomon*s  levies  and  the 
headstrong  folly  of  Rehoboam  were  the  im- 
mediate causes,  but  influences  much  deeper 
and  of  longer  standing  were  also  at  work. 
The  tribe  of  Ephraim  had  clearly  never 
thoroughly  acquiesced  in  the  superiority 
which  its  rival,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by 
furnishing  to  the  nation  its  sovereigns, 
its  seat  of  government,  and  its  sanctuary, 
had  attained.  During  the  two  former  reigns 
the  envy  of  Ephraim  had  been  held  in  check, 
but  it  was  there,  and  it  only  needed  an  occa- 
sion, such  as  Rehoboam  afforded  it,  to  blaze 
forth.  That  proud  tribe  could  not  forget 
the  glowing  words  in  which  both  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  22—26,  "  the  strength  of  my 
head'*)  and  Moses  (Dent,  xxxiii.  18—17) 


had  foretold  their  future  eminence.  They 
remembered,  too,  that  their  position — in  the 
very  centre  of  the  land— was  also  the  richest 
in  all  natural  advantages.  Ck)mpared  with 
their  picturesque  and  fertile  possessions,  the 
territory  of  Judah  was  as  a  stony  wilderness. 
And  for  a  long  time  they  had  enjoyed  a 
certain  superiorily  in  the  nation.  In  the 
time  of  Joshua  we  find  them  fully  conscioua 
of  their  strength  and  numbers  (Josh.  xviL 
14),  and  the  leader  himself  admits  their 
power  (ver.  17).  When  the  tabernacle  was 
first  set  up,  it  was  at  Shiloh,  in  the  territory 
of  Ephraim  (Josh,  xviii  1),  and  there  the  ark 
remained  for  more  than  three  hundred  yauns. 
And  the  pre-eminence  of  Ephraim  amongst 
the  northern  tribes  is  curiously  evidenced 
by  the  way  in  which  it  twice  resented 
(Judg.  viii.  1 ;  xiL  1)  campaigns  undertaken 
without  its  sanction  and  co-operation.  It 
and  its  sister  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  fur- 
nished, down  to  the  time  of  David,  the 
leaders  and  commanders  of  the  people — 
Joshua,  Deborah,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  and 
Samuel— and  when  the  kingdom  was  estab- 
lished it  was  from  the  allied  tribe  of  Benja- 
min that  the  first  monarch  was  selected. 
**  It  was  natural  that,  with  such  an  inherit- 
ance of  glory,  Ephraim  always  chafed  under 
any  rival  supremacy  "(Stanley,"  Jew.  Ch."u. 
p.  272).  It  was  natural,  too,  that  for  seven 
years  it  should  refuse  allegiance  to  a  prince 
of  the  rival  house  of  Judah.  Even  when,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  elders  of  Israel 
recognized  David  as  "king  over  Israel" 
(2  Sam.  V.  8),  the  fires  of  jealousy,  as 
the  revolt  of  Sheba  and  the  curses  of 
Shimei  alike  show,  were  not  wholly  extin- 
guished. And  the  transference  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  well  as  the  Bceptre,  to  Judah 
— ^for  Jerusalem,  whilst  mainly  in  the 
territory  of  Benjamin,  was  also  on  the 
border  of  Judah— would  occasion  fresh 
heart-burnings.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  Psa.  Ixxviii.  was  penned  as  a 
warning  to  Ephraim  against  rebellion,  and 
to  reconcile  them  to  their  loss  of  place  and 
power;  that,  if  so,  it  was  not  effectual,  and 
that  the  jealousy  endured  at  a  much  later 
date  Isaiah  xi.  18  shows.    There  had  prob- 
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ably  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Jeroboam  the  Ephraimiu  to  itir  np  his 
and  the  neighbouring  tribes  against  the 
ascendancy  of  Jndah  in  the  person  of 
Solomon.  That  first  attempt  proved 
abortive.  Bat  now  that  then:  magnificent 
king  was  dead,  now  that  the  xeins  of 
government  were  held  by  his  weak  and 
foolish  son,  the  men  of  Ephraim  resolved, 
unless  they  ooold  wrest  from  him  very 
great  concessions,  to  brook  the  rule  of 
Jndah  no  longer  and  to  have  a  king  of 
their  own  house.  (The  xeader  will  find  a 
very  suggestive  chapter  on  this  subject  in 
Prof.  Blunt's  **  Undesigned  Goinoidenoes,** 
pp.  162—174.) 

Ver.  1.-— lad  Rehoboam  [see  on  ch.  zi.  26, 
and  compare  the  name  EitpdiriiioQ,  The  name 
possibly  indicates  Solomon's  ambitious 
hopes  respecting  him.  The  irony  of  history 
alone  emphasizes  it.  Eeoles.  ii  18,  19 
would  seem  to  show  that  Solomon  himself 
had  misgivings  as  to  his  son's  abilities. 
'*  As  the  greatest  persons  cannot  give  them- 
selves children,  so  the  wisest  cannot  give 
their  children  wisdom  "  (Hall).  His  mo&er 
was  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess  (oh.  ziv.  81). 
It  would  appear  from  oh.  ziv.  21,  and  2 
Chron.  zii.  18,  that  he  was  41  years  of 
age  at  his  accession.  But  this  is,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtfuL  For  (1)  he  is  described 
in  2  Chron.  ziiL  7  as  bemg  <*  young  f^yi) 
and  tender-hearted."  (2)  The  LXX.  addi- 
tion to  1  Kings  xiL  24  says  he  was  tixteen; 
v\bi  ihf  kiauuitiBa  hrvp  iv  tA  paoiXeiMv  ahrbw. 
(8)  It  is  hardly  probable  that  Solomon,  who 
was  himself  *' young  and  tender"  at  his 
father's  de^,  should  then  have  had  a  son 
a  year  old.  (4)  Behoboam's  counsellors,  who 
had  "grown  up  with  him,"  and  were  there- 
fore of  the  same  age  as  himself,  are  called 

'*  lads  "  (D^*7^,^  LXX.  wm^apia).  To  these 
reasons  Bawlinson  adds  a  fifth,  via.,  **  that 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  David  would  have 
petniitted  his  son  to  many  an  Anmionitess, 
which  of  course  he  must  have  done,  if 
Bdioboam  was  bom  in  his  lifetime.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  David  had 
himself  married  a  foreign  princess,  Maachah, 
daughter  of  Tahnai,  king  of  Oeshur  (1 
Chron.  iiL  2).  There  is  greater  force  in 
the  remark  tnat  Solomon's  marriages  with 
Ammonite  and  Moabite  women  belong 
apparently  to  a  later  period  of  his  life  (ch. 
zi.  1).  Altogether  the  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  a  corraption  of  the  tezt  of  oh. 
ziv.  21,  Ac.,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
**  forty-one  is  there  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion for  **  twmty-one,'*  a  mistake  easily 


made,  if,  as  is  eztremely  probable,  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  later,  used  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  numerals.  Twenty- 
one  would  then  be  KD ;  forty-one  KD]  went 
to  [This  journey  was  probably  made  soon 
after  a  prior  coronation  at  Jerusalem. 
According  to  the  LXX.  addition,  it  was  at 
least  a  year  after  his  accession]  Shechem 
[An  old  gathering  place  of  the  northern 
tribes  (Jodi.  zziv.  1).  Its  position,  in  the 
very  centre  of  Palestine,  fitted  it  for  this 
purpose.  ("Shechem  may  be  considered 
the  natural  capital  of  Palestine,"  Conder, 
p.  16.)  But  it  was  perhaps  primarily 
selected  because  it  was  the  capital  of 
Bphraun,  not  because  it  was  a  "national 
sanctuary  of  Israel "  (Wordsworth),  a  title 
to  which  it  has  but  little  claim.  It  had 
once  before  furnished  Ephraim  with  a 
king  (Judg.  iz.  2).  We  learn  from  Joshua 
zz.  7  that  it  was  "in  Mount  Ephraim;" 
from  Judges  iz.  7  that  it  was  under  Mount 
Cterizim.  To  its  position  the  place  was,  no 
doubt,  indebted  for  its  name.  It  is  often 
said  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  place  was 
named  after  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor 
(Qen.  zzziii.  18),  or  whether  this  prince 
took  his  name  from  the  place.  The  latter 
is,  no  doubt,  the  correct  view.  For  Shechem 
means  strictly,  not,  as  it  is  often  tnmslated, 
the  "  shoulder,"  but  darn  pan  superior,  or 
perhaps  the  space  between  the  shoulder- 
blades   (as  is   proved   by   Job   zzzi.   22« 

«*  Let  my  shoulder  fall,"  npp^lD).  Hence 
the  word  is  found  only  in  the  singular 
(see  Gesen.,  Thes.  iu.  p.  1407).  Now  any 
one  who  has  seen  the  vale  of  Shechem. 
{Nablfis)  wUl  hardly  doubt  that  its  name 
is  due  to  its  resemblance  to  this  part  of  the 
body  (compare  "  Ezion-geber,"  ch.  iz.  26). 
The  town  lies  in  a  valley  between  the  two 
ridges  of  Ebaland  Gerlzim ;  of.  Jos.,  Ant.  iv. 
8.  44.  "  The  feet  of  these  mountains  where 
they  rise  from  ^e  town  [to  the  height  of  1000 
feet]  are  not  more  than  600  yards  apart" 
It  is  consequently  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  spotsin  Palestine,  and  the  more 
so  as  its  perennial  supply  of  water  clothes 
it  with  perjpetual  verdure.  For  its  history 
see  Gen.  zu.  6 ;  zzziii.  18 ;  zzziv. ;  zlviii. 
22 ;  Deut.zzvii.  4—12 ;  Josh.  zz.  7 ;  zzi.  20 ; 
zziv.  1,  25,  82 ;  Judg.  iz. ;  <&c.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  has  been  supposed  to  appear 
under  the  form  Sychar  (John  iv.  6),  and 
this  variation  has  been  universally  accounted 
for  as  a  parofnoma/tia,  "^  meaning  "a  lie." 
But  the  reoent  survey  has  given  us  good 
reasons  for  identi^dng  the  place  last  named 
with  'Askar,  a  little  ^age  on  the  slope  of 
Ebal,  half  a  mile  from  Jacob's  well  and  a 
little  over  a  mile  from  Nablfis  (Conder,  pp.  40, 
41)1;  finr  [This  word  suggests  that  Behoboam 
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Ibe  Um  ^voene**  of  Yob  txmmation  (Bawl.) 
bat  that  he  went  thither  because  the  northern 
tribes  claimed  this  concession.  They  de- 
manded apparently  that  he  should  meet 
them  to  reoeiye  their  homage  in  the  terri- 
tozy  of  Ephraim.  It  was  a  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  tribe,  and  tiiere  they 
conld  the  better  nrge  their  demands]  all 
Israel  [That  is,  not  the  twelve  tribes  (Ewald), 
bat  the  ten,  or  their  representatives.  The 
name  of  Israel  was  ahready  identified  with 
the  ten,  or  rather  eleven,  tribes  (see  2  Sam. 
ii.  9, 10, 17,  28).  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  comparative  isolation  of  Jodah  from 
the  rest  of  the  tribes  (see  Diet.  Bib.  vol.  L 
p.  1167)  had  led  to  this  resolt.  Indeed,  this 
fact— tliat  the  term  **  Israel  '*  was  ased  of 
the  whole  nation,  exclwive  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah-— ^ows  in  a  yoij  significant  way  the 
alienation  of  Jadah  from  the  rest]  ware 
•ome  to  ghdchem  to  make  him  klnir.  [It 
woald  certainly  seem  from  these  words  as  if 
the  ten  tribes  had  then  no  settled  idea  of  re- 
volting. Eimchi  sees  in  the  very  selection  of 
Shechem  a  proof  that  they  were  only  **  seek- 
ing an  opportanity  for  transferring  the 
government  to  Jeroboam.**  Similarly  KeiL 
Bat  the  glories  of  Solomon's  reign  and  the 
traditions  of  the  house  of  David  would 
sorelv  make  them  hesitate,  even  if  they 
had  heard  of  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the 
Shilonite  (ch.  zi.  29),  before  th^  wantonly 
broke  away  from  B^oboam.  And  the  text 
says  expressly  that  they  had  assembled  to 
•«make  him  king,*'  i.f.,  to  accept  him  as 
snob,  to  anoint  him  (1  Chron.  xii.  88  com- 
pared with  2  Sam.  ii  4;  v.  8  shows  that 

T|^7pn  is  synonymous  with  isj^p?  IRJ^,  Keil), 
after  the  example  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ii.  15) i 
David  (2  Sam.  ii.  4 ;  v.  8),  and  Solomon 
(oh.  i.  89 ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  22).  No  doubt, 
as  the  context  shows,  they  intended  to 
stipulate  for  an  alleviation  of  burdens,  <ftc., 
and  their  selection  of  Shechem  as  the  place 
where  they  would  render  their  idlegiance 
was  a  "  significant  hint  '*  (Ewald.  **  The 
very  place  puts  Israel  in  mind  of  a  re- 
bellion,'* Bp.  Hall)  to  Behoboam.  Their 
putting  forward  Jeroboam  as  their  spokes- 
man—presuming  for  the  present  that  the 
received  text  of  ver.  8  is  to  be  retained,  as 
to  which,  however,  see  below — ^was  a 
further  hint,  or  rather  a  plain  indication, 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  be  trified  with. 
It  is  not  a  proof,  however,  as  Keil  main- 
tains, that  they  had  already  determined  to 
make  the  latter  king,  for  they  distinctly 
said  to  Bdioboam  (ver.  4),  '*Ghrant  our 
petition  and  we  will  urve  Viee.**  (Ewald, 
who  says  "  they  had  the  fullest  intentions 
of  confirming  his  power  as  king  if  their 


wishes  were  granted,"  points  out  how  this 
fact  makes  against  the  received  text, 
according  to  which  they  had  already  sum- 
moned Jeroboam  from  Egypt.)  It  is  dear 
from  this  and  the  passages  dted  above  that 
the  Jewish  people  at  this  period  of  their 
histozy  were  accustomed,  not  indeed  to 
choose  their  king,  but  to  confirm  him  in  his 
office  by  public  acclamation.] 

Ver.  2.^And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Vebat  [see  on  ch.  xL  26J, 
who  was  yet  in  Egypt  [The  usual,  and  in- 
deed the  necessary,  interpretation,  if  we 
retain  our  present  Hebrew  text,  is  that  these 
words  refer,  not  as  the  context  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  to  the  time  indicated  in  vers. 
1,  8,  Ac,  but  to  the  time  of  Solomon*s 
death.  But  see  below] ,  heard  of  it  [The 
words  **  of  it,"  though  not  in  the  original, 
are  a  fair  and  legitimate  interpretation  of 
its  meaning.  Whether  th^  are  retained 
or  not,  the  natural  and  grammatical  inter- 
pretation is  that  it  was  the  visit  to  Shechem, 
1'ust  before  mentioned,  of  which  Jeroboam 
leard.  But  according  to  our  reodved  text, 
Jeroboam  was  one  of  the  deputation  which 
met  king  Behoboam  at  Shechem.  It  has 
been  found  necessaiy,  consequently,  to 
understand  the  words  of  the  death  of 
Solomon,  which  has  been  related  in  ch. 
xi.  43.  So  the  Vulgate,  Atidita  morU  ejus. 
Similarly  the  LXX.  Cod.  Vat.  inserts  the 
substance  of  this  verse  as  part  of  ch.  xi.  43. 
(The  Cod.  Alex,  follows  the  Hebiew.)  But 
this  interpretation  is  surely  strained  and 
unnatural]  (Cor  he  was  ftod  from  the  pre- 
■enoe  of  kinir  Solomoin,  and  Jeroboam  dwelt 
in  Egypt  d  [The  iNuallel  passage  in  3 
Chron.  x.  has  here,  **And  Jeroboam  re- 
turned from  Egypt "  {'tDD'  'V  J^l  instead 
of  'VD3  ^^  3|r^)<  And  as  some  copies  of  the 
LXX.  have  KailiriffrptyLtv'ltpopodfi  IK  Aiy^r- 
rov  and  the  Vulgate  has  «« Reveraus  est  de 
if^^ypto,**  Dathe,  Bahr,  al,  would  adopt  this 
reading  here.  It  is  true  it  involves  but  a 
slight  change,  and  it  may  simplify  the  con- 
struction. But  no  change  is  r^iUy  required. 
B&hr*s  objection,  that  in  the  text,  as  it 
stands,  we  have  an  unmeaning  repetition, 
**  He  was  still  in  Egypt  •  .  .  and  Jeroboam 
dwdt  in  Egypt,"  loses  all  its  force  if  we 
understand  Jeroboam  to  have  continued 
his  residence  in  Egypt  (as  the  LXX.  says 
he  did)  after  hearing  of  Solomon's  death, 
until  summoned  by  the  tribes  to  be  their 
leader.  In  any  case  the  repetition  accords 
with  Hebrew  usage.] 

Ver.  8.— That  [Heb.  and]  they  fent  and 
called  him.  And  Jeroboam  and  aU  the 
congregation  of  Israel  came  [It  has  been 
hdd  that  this  verse  is  largely  an  interpola- 
tion.    The  LXX.  Cod.  Vat.  has  simply,' 
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**And  the  people  spake  onto  king  Beho- 
boam,  saying.'*  Of  more  importanoe,  how- 
eTer,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  at  direct  Tariance 
with  Ter.  20,  which  places  the  appearance  of 
Jeroboam  on  the  scene  after  the  revolt  of 
the  tribes.  Indeed,  these  two  verses  can 
only  be  brought  into  agreement  by  the 
questionable  device  of  understanding  the 
*'  all  Israel  '*  of  ver.  90  very  dififerently  from 
the  same  expression  in  ver.  1.  If,  however, 
we  follow  in  this  instance  the  LXX.,  which 
omits  the  name  of  Jeroboam  both  here  and 
in  ver.  12  (and  which  thereby  implies  that 
he  was  not  one  of  the  d^putation  to  Beho- 
boam,  but,  as  ver.  3  states,  was  at  that  time 
still  in  Egypt),  the  difficulty  vanishes. 
Yer.  20  then  becomes  the  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  vers.  2,  8.  "And 
Jeroboam  dwelt  in  Egypt.  And  they  sent 
and  called  him  [to  the  country.]  •  .  .  And 
when  all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was 
eome  again  [at  their  summons]  th^  sent 
and  called  him  unto  the  congregation,*'  <ftc. 
And  in  favour  of  the  omission  of  Jeroboam*s 
name  is  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  text,  both 
hi  ver.  8  and  in  ver.  12,  betrays  some  little 
confusion.  In  ver.  8,  the  CetMb  has  ^b^l 
and  ^b*]  in  ver.  12,  whereas  the  Keri  has 
Ki;i  in  both  oases.  The  words  look,  that 
is  to  say,  as  if  a  singular  nominative  had 
been  subsequently  introduced],  and  spake 
unto  BehotKMiii,  lajlnff. 

Yer.  4.— Thy  ttMan  made  anr  yok»  [see 
lor  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  Num. 
six.  2 ;  Deut.  xxi.  8,  &o, ;  for  its  tropi- 
cal use,  Levit.  xxvi.  18 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  48, 
Ac.]]  griivoiis  [Heb.  heavy.  Was  this  com- 
plamt  a  just  one?  It  is  one  which  occa- 
sions us  some  surprise,  as  the  reign  of 
Solomon  had  not  only  been  glorious,  but 
the  people  had  apparently  enjoyed  the 
greatest  plenty  and  prosperity  (ch.  iv.  20, 
26;  cf.  viii.  66).  Bishop  Hall,  Bahr,  and 
other  writers,  consequently,  who  see  in  the 
fact  that  the  ten  trib^  had  chosen  Jeroboam 
lor  their  mouthpiece  a  settled  determination 
on  their  part  to  revolt,  affirm  that  their 
grievances  were  purely  factitious.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that,  despite  the  unbroken 
peace  (see  Hall,  ''GontempL**  iL  186)  and 
general  prosperi^  and  affluence,  the  people 
had  had  one  burden  at  least  to  bearwhieh  is 
always  galling  and  vexatious,  the  burden  of 
a  conscription.  It  is  by  no  means  certain, 
though  it  is  constantly  assumed,  and  is  not 
in  itself  improbable,  that  the  taxes  and  im- 
posts had  been  heav^,  the  passages  alleged 
an  rojMM>rt  of  that  view  (ch.  x.  15,  25 ;  xii. 
4,  LxX.)  being  quite  inconclusive.  But 
while  we  have  no  right  to  speak  of  the 
«< enormous  exactions  of  the  late  king" 
(Stanley),  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that 
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lit  M  lua  {eh.  ^  22, 
26)  and  such  undertakings  (<Ai.ii.  14,  SI ;  m. 
1 ;  vii. ;  ix.  26, 17,  18)  would  be  extremely 
costly,  and  that  their  cost  was  not  alto- 
gether defrayed  by  the  presents  of  subject 
princes  (ch.  iv.  21 ;  cf.  x.  10, 14),  the  profits 
of  the  king*s  merchants  (oh.  x.  28),  or  the 
imports  of  the  fleet  (tfr.,  v.  21).  But  the 
people  had  certainly  had  to  pay  a  more 
odious  tribute,  that  of  forced  labour,  of 
servile  work  (eh,  iv.  6,  Heb. ;  v.  14 ;  cf.  ch. 
ix.  21.  D9  18  almost  always  used  of  a  tri- 
bute rendered  by  labour,  Gesen.)  It  Is 
quite  true  that  Solomon  was  not  the  first 
to  institute  this ;  that  David  had  exacted  it 
before  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24] ;  that  the  bur- 
den was  one  with  which  all  subjects  of  the 
old-world  monarchies,  espeoiadly  in  the 
East,  were  familiar;  and  that  in  this  case  it 
had  been  imposed  with  peculiar  considerate- 
ness  (ch.  v.  14).  But  it  is  none  the  less  cer- 
tain, when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
Solomon's  undertakings,  and  the  number 
of  men  necessarily  employed  in  executing 
them,  that  it  must  have  involved  some 
hardships  and  created  much  dissatisfaction ; 
such  results  are  inevitable  in  all  conscrip- 
tions. "Forced  labour  has  been  amongst 
the  causes  leading  to  insurrection  in  many 
ages  and  countries.  It  alienated  the  people 
of  Borne  from  the  last  Tarquin ;  it  helped 
to  bring  about  the  French  Bevolution;  and 
it  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal 
grievances  of  the  Bussian  serfii  '*  (BawUn- 
son).  But  we  may  find  instances  of  its 
working  perhaps  as  more  Eastern,  more 
closely  illustrative  of  the  text  amongst  the 
Fellahhi  of  Egypt.  '*  According  to  Pliny, 
860,000  men  had  to  work  20  years  long  at 
one  pyramid**  (Bahr|.  In  the  construction  of 
the  great  Mahmoudieh  canal,  by  Mehemet 
Ali,  over  300,000  labourers  were  employed. 
They  worked  under  the  lash,  and  such  were 
the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  their  life  that 
many  thousands  died  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months  (cf.,  too,  Exod.  i.  11  sqq. ;  ii.  28] : 
now  therefkNre  make  thou  the  grievous 
[Heb.  hard,  heavy]  aervloe  of  thy  fltther, 
and  his  heavy  yoke  which  he  put  iq>on  ua, 
lighter  [lit.,**  lighten  somewhat  from,'*  <ftc.], 
and  we  will  serve  fhee.  [Their  stipula- 
tions seem  reasonable  enou^  Bahr,  who 
says,  **  We  cannot  admit  the  complaint  of 
too  hard  tribute-work  to  be  well  founded,** 
and  Eeil,  who  maintains  that  **  there  can- 
not have  been  any  well-grounded  occasion 
for  complaint,"  surely  forget  that  both  the 
aged  counsellors  (ver.  7)  and  also  the 
writer  of  this  book  (vers.  18—15)  manifest 
some  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  com* 
plainants.] 

Yer.  5.— And  he  said  imto  them.  Depart 
yet  for  three  daya  [so  as  to  afford  time  for 
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counsel  and  deliberation.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  both  the  old  and  young  ad- 
visers of  Behoboam  had  been  taken  by 
him,  as  part  of  hia  retinue,  to  Sheehem 
(Bahr).  But  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  some 
of  them  were  summoned  from  Jerusalem 
to  advise  him,  and  that  the  three  days*  de- 
lay was  in  order  to  give  time  for  their 
attendance.  It  is  a  long  day's  journey 
(13  hours)  from  Nablds  to  Jerusalem. 
Three  days,  consequently,  would  just  aiford 
sufficient  time  for  the  purpose]  then  ooma 
airala  to  ma.  And  the  people  departed. 
[The  peaceable  departure,  like  the  respect- 
ful demand,  contradicts  the  idea  of  a  settled 
purpose  to  rebel.] 

Yer.  6.— And  Unff  Behoboam  oonsulted 
with  the  old  men  [According  to  Biihr,"  the 
D^^i;>T  are  not  old  people,  but  the  elders.*' 
No  doubt  the  word  is  constantly  used,  as 
in  the  expressions,  **  elders  of  Israel,** 
**  elders  of  the  city,**  Ac.  (cf .  irpeepviipoi, 
sena tores  {tiom  senex),  aldermen  =  elder 
men),  without  any  reference  to  age;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  here,  as  the  strong 
contrast  with  ** young  men*'  (vers.  8,  13, 
14)  proves]  that  stood  before  [see  on  eh. 
i.  2]  Solomon  his  Ikther  [among  them, 
perhaps,  were  some  of  the  ''princes**  of 
ch.  iv.  2  sqq.]  while  he  yet  lived,  and 
said,  How  do  ye  advise  that  I  may  answer 
this  people  f 

Yer.  7. — ^And  thqr  spake  unto  him,  say- 
ing, If  thou  wilt  be  a  servant  unto  this 
people  this  day,  and  wilt  serve  them  [Eeil 
questions  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
this  advice.  He  says,  '*  The  king  could  not 
become  the  ^'^  of  the  people  without  pre- 
judicing the  authority  entrusted  to  him  by 
God.**  But  they  do  not  propose  that  he 
should  become  their  servant,  except  for  one 
day,  and  then  only  in  the  sense  of  making 
reasonable  conoessions.  What  they  mean 
is  this :  '*  If  thou  wilt  brook  for  once  to 
accede  to  their  terms  instead  of  dictating 
thine  own,*'  Ac.  The  form  of  their  answer 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  temper  of 
the  king.  They  saw  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind,  viz.,  that  he  would  fain  play  the 
autocrat,  and  that  he  resented  it  exceed- 
ingly that  his  subjects,  just  as  he  had  be- 
gun to  taste  the  sweets  of  royalty,  should 
presume  to  parley  with  him ;  and  they  say 
m  effect,  <*  You  think  that  they  are  revers- 
ing your  relations,  that  they  are  making 
you,  their  sovereign,  their  servant.  Be  it 
so.  It  is  but  for  one  day.  Then  they  will 
be  your  slaves  for  ever  **] ,  and  answer  th«m 
[t.«.,  favourably;  grant  their  request;  of. 
Psa.  xxii.  22 ;  Ixv.  6],  and  speak  good 
words  to  them,  then  will  thqr  be  thy  ser- 
vants for  ever.     [**  Thy  servants,'*  in  oppo- 


sition to  **a  servant  '*  above ;  '*  for  ever  ** 
in  opposition  to  '*  this  day."] 

Yer.  8.— Bat  he  forsook  the  oonnsel  of 
the  old  men  which  they  had  given  [Heb. 
oowueUed\  him  [**We  can  eaaly  imagine 
that  their  proposal  was  not  verv  agreeable  to 
the  rash  uid  imperious  young  king,  in  whose 
veins  Ammonite  blood  flowed  *'  (BShr)] ,  and 
oonsnlted  with  the  yonnff  men  [see  on  ver. 
1.  **  The  venr  change  argues  weakness.  .  • 
Green  wood  is  ever  shrinking  '*  (Hall)]  that 
were  grown  up  with  him  [possibly  his  com- 
panions in  the  harem],  and  which  stood 
before  him  [i.«.,  as  his  oourtiers  and  ooun- 
sellors  (of.  ver.  6).  The  old  men  were  the 
counseUors  of  Solomon;  the  young  men 
alone  are  spoken  of  as  the  ministers  of 
Behoboam. 

Yer.  9.— And  he  said  unto  them,  What 
oonnsai  give  ye  [emphatic  in  the  original] 
that  we  [It  is  noticeable  how  Behoboam 
identifies  these  young  men  with  himself. 
He  employs  a  different  expression  when 
addressing  Uie  old  men  (ver.  6).  The  A.  Y. 
perhaps  gives  its  force  oy  the  translation, 
*'  that  I  may  answer,**  <fto. ;  lit.,  **  to 
answer**]  may  answer  this  people  who 
have  spoken  to  ma,  saying.  Make  the  yOka 
which  thy  father  did  put  upon  ns  lighter  f 

Yer.  10.— And  the  yonng  men  that  were 
grown  up  with  him  spake  unto  him, 
saying.  Thus  shalt  thou  speak  unto  this 
people  [There  is  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
temptuousness  in  the  expression  (<^  St. 
John  viL  49)]  that  spake  unto  thee  [The 
repetition,  ^  speak,  spake,**  is  probably  not 
undesigned.  It  suggests  tiie  idea  of  retalia- 
tion, or  that  it  was  a  piece  of  presumption 
on  their  part  to  have  spoken  at  all],  saying; 
Thy  Ikther  made  onr  yoke  heavy,  hut 
make  thou  it  lighter  unto  ns  [lit., /rom 
upon  us\  ;  thus  shalt  thon  say  unto 
them  ^This  iteration  is  expressive  of  deter- 
mination and  resentment.  We  may  read 
between  the  lines,  **I  would  make  short 
work  with  them,  and  teach  them  a  lesson 
they  will  not  forget**].  My  little  finger 
[(«  Finger**  is  not  in  thie  original,  but  the 
meaning  is  indisputable]  shall  be  ^r  t#, 
n^,  strictly,  wm  thicker.  The  LXX.  has 
simply  iravvrlpa]  thicker  than  my  father's 
loins.  [A  ngurative  and  pcriiaps  proverbial 
expression.  The  sense  is  dear.  "Hy 
himd  shall  be  heavier  than  my  father's, 
my  force  greater  than  his,  my  weakness 
even  stronger  than  his  strength."  The 
counsel  of  we  young  men  is  full  of  flattery, 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  a  young  king. 

Yer.  1  l.~And  now  whereas  my  father  did 
lade  you  with  [or,  lay  upon  you]  a  heavy 
yoke,  I  will  add  to  your  y<dce :  my  Ikther 
chastised  you  with  whips  [It  is  probable 
that  the  expression  is  not  entirely  figura- 
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tive.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  levies  of 
Amorites,  Hittites  (ch.  ix.  30),  <fto.,  had  been 
kept  at  their  toils  by  the  lash] ,  tmt  I  wlU 
tbasUM  yon  with  soorploiis.  [*'  The  veiy 
words  have  stings  *'  (Hall).  It  is  generally 
held  that  there  is  here  "  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  animal,  but  to  some  instrmnent 
of  scourging — unless,  indeed,  the  expression 
is  a  mere  figure  **  (Diet.  Bib.  iii.  p.  1161). 
Perhaps  it  is  safer  to  understand  it  as  a 
figmre  of  speech,  although  the  scorpion, 
unlike  the  serpent,  is  little  like,  or  adapted 
to  use  as,  a  lash.  Probably  it  was  in  the  pain 
the  whip  caused  that  the  resemblance  lay 
(Bev.  ix.  5).  All  the  commentators  mention 
that  the  later  Bomans  used  a  whip  called 
a  **  Scorpio,**  and  cite  Isidore  (Grig.  5,  27^ 
in  proof.  Gesenius,  Eeil,  al,  understana 
'*  whips  with  barbed  points,  like  the  point 
of  a  scorpion's  sting  ;  **  the  Babbins,  Virgae 
spinU  instmctae  ;  others,  the  thorny  stem  of 
the  egg-plant,  by  some  <»Ued  the  '*  scorpion 
plant.  **  Gompare  our  use  of  the  word  **  coi.** 
**  The  yoke  and  whips  go  together,  and  are 
the  signs  of  labouring  service  (Ecolus.  xzx. 
26,  orxxxiii.27)**Bahr.] 

Yer.  12.— 8o  JeroMam  and  [LXX.  omits] 
mU  the  peoplo  came  to  Bahoboam  the  third 
day  ['*  Three  days*  expectation  had  warmed 
these  smoking  Israelites**  (Hall)],  as  the  king 
liad  appointed,  iaylnir>  Coma  to  me  again 
the  third  day. 

Ver.  18.— And  tlie  king  answered  tha 
people  [the  omission  of  Jeroboam's  name, 
though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  pressed  in 
aigoment,  is  noticeable]  roughly,  and  for- 
sook the  (fld  men's  oouns^  that  they  gaye 

trim 

Ver.  14.— And  spake  to  them  after  the 
eonnstf  of  the  young  men,  saying,  My 
father  made  your  yoke  hea^y.  and  I  will 
add  to  your  yoke:  my  father  also  chas- 
tised you  with  whips,  Init  I  win  dbastise 
you  with  scorpions. 

Ver.  15.—  Wherefiore  the  king  hearkened 
not  unto  the  people,  for  the  cause  [or  course 
of  events ;  lit.,  tarn]  was  fimn  the  Lord 
[**  Quem  Deu8  tmUperdere,  prius  demerUaV* 
Qod  did  not  inspire  Behoboam's  proud  and 
despotic  reply,  but  used  it  for  tne  accom- 
plii^mient  of  His  purpose,  the  partition  of 
the  kingdom  (cf.  £xod.xiv.  4;  Matt.  xxvi. 
24).  God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
Him], that  [Heb.  in  order  that]  he  might 
perfinrm  his  sasring,  which  the  Lord  spake 
1^  [Heb.  in  the  hand  of;  cf .  ch.  xiv.  18 ;  ii  25, 
note]  A14)ah  the  Shilonite  [see  on  ch.  zi. 
11]  unto  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Vehat 

Yer.  16.— 80  when  all  Israel  saw  that 
the  king  hearkened  not  unto  them,  the 
people  answered  [Heb.  brought  back  word 
to  :  probably  after  some  consultation 
amongst  ^emsdves]    the    king,  saying, 


What  portion  haye  we  in  David?  [Same 
expression  as  2  Sam.  xx.  1.  The  words,  in- 
terpreted by  this  passage  and  2  Sam.  xix.  48, 
mean,  **  Since  we  have  no  kindness  or  fair- 
ness from  David*8  seed,  what  is  his  house 
to  us?  Why  render  homage  to  his  son? 
We  receive  nought  from  him,  why  yield 
aught  to  him?**]  neither  ha^e  we  inherit- 
anoe  in  the  son  of  Jesse  [<.«.,  '*  his  tribe  is 
not  ours ;  his  interests  are  not  ours.**  Bahr 
sees  in  the  expression  **  son  of  Jesse  '*  **  an 
allusion  to  David's  humbler  descent,**  but 
surely  without  reason.  It  is  simply  a  peri- 
phrasis for  the  sake  of  the  parallelism.  The 
riiythm  almost  elevates  the  words  to  the  rank 
of  poetry] :  to  your  tents*  0  Israel  [lit.,  thy 
tents,  or  dwellings ;  <.€.,  '*  Disperse  to  your 
homes  (see  ch.  viii.  66  ;  and  cf .  2  Sam.  xviii. 
17 ;  xix.  8 ;  zz.  1),  and  prepare  for  v^ar.** 

7rii(,which  means  primarily  a  "  tent,**  has  for 
its  secondary  meaning,  "habitation,"  *'home." 
This  cry — the  Marseillaise  of  Israel— prob- 
ably had  its  origin  at  a  time  when  the  people 
dwelt  in  tents,  viz.,  in  the  march  through 
the  desert  (see  Jodi.  xxiL  4;  Num.  i.  52  ; 
ix.  18;  xvi.  26)].  Vow  see  to  thine  own 
house,  David  [i.€.,  let  the  seed  of  David 
henceforth  reign  over  the  tribe  of  Judah,  if 
it  can.  It  shidl  govern  the  other  tribes  no 
longer.  *'  It  is  not  a  threat  of  war,  but  a 
warning  against  interference  "  (Bawlinson). 
n^*!  has  the  meaning  of  "  look  after,*'  **  care 
for.'*  •*  David,  the  tribe  father,  is  mentioned 
in  place  of  his  family  **  (Keil)] .  So  Israel 
departed  unto  their  [lit.,  his]  tents  [see 
note  on  ch.  viii.  66] . 

Yer.  17.— But  as  for  the  <ihildren  of 
Israel  whicfli  dwelt  in  the  dtles  of  Judah 
[t  .^.,  **  the  Israelites  proper  or  members  of 
other  tribes,  who  happened  to  be  settled 
within  the  limits  of  the  land  of  Judah  *' 
M,  ver.  28).  A  number  of  Simeonites  were 
(Bawlinson)  certainly  among  them  (Josh.  xix. 
1—9).  The  term  **  children  of  Israel  *'  is 
henceforward  to  be  understood  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  (see  on  ver.  1).  It  cannot 
include  the  men  of  Judah],  Behohoam 
reigned  otst  them. 

Yer.  18.  —  Then  king  Rehoboam  sent 
Adoram,  who  was  orer  the  tribute  [Prob- 
ably the  same  officer  as  the  Adoniram  of 
ch.  iv.  6.  For  '*  Adoram,*'  the  LXX.  and 
other  versions  read  * 'Adoniram**  here.  It 
is  curious  that  a  person  of  the  same  name, 
Adoram  (LXX.  Adoniram),  was  over  David's 
levy  (2  Sam.  xx.  24).  That  there  was  a 
relationship,  and  that  the  office  had  de- 
scended from  father  to  son,  can  hardlv  be 
doubted,  but  whether  two  persons  or  three 
are  indicated  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is 
of  course  just  possible,  though  hardly  like]y, 
that  one  and  the  same  person  (Ewald)  can 
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have  been  Baperintendent  of  servile  work 
under  David,  Solomon,  and  Behoboam.  It 
is  generally  assumed  that  the  yoong  king 
sent  this  officer  **to  treat  with  the  rebels 
and  to  appease  them,  as  Josephos  expressly 
says**  (Bahr).  It  seems  quite  as  likely  that 
he  was  sent  to  ooeroe  them,  or  to  ooUect 
the  taxes,  as  a  sammaiy  way  of  showing 
that  the  king  meant  to  enforce  his  rights 
and  was  not  moved  by  their  words.  For 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  such  a  proud 
and  headstrong  prince  as  Behoboam  would 
stoop,  especially  after  the  confident  threats 
which  he  had  just  uttered,  to  parl^  with 
rebels.  Such  a  man,  guided  by  such  coun- 
sellors, and  inflated  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
power  and  importance,  would  naturally 
think  of  force  rather  than  of  conciliation 
or  concessions.  He  would  be  for  trying  his 
whips  of  scorpions.  And  if  conciliation 
had  been  his  object,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
he  would  have  employed  Adoram,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  levy,  a  man  who  would 
naturally  be  obnoxious  to  the  people,  to 
effect  it.  Moreover  the  sequel — ^Adoram's 
tragical  end— also  favours  the  supposition 
that  he  was  sent,  not  "to  arrange  some 
alleviation  of  their  burdens  '*  (Bawllnson), 
but  to  carry  out  the  high-handed  policy  of 
the  king] ;  and  all  Iftrael  stomed  him  with 
■tones  [**With  one  exception,  this  was  a 
bloodless  revolution'*  (Stanly).  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  practice  of  stoning 
is  first  heard  of  in  the  stony  des^  (Arabia 
Petraea).  But  in  reality  it  is  older  than  the 
date  of  the  Exodus,  as  Exod.  viii.  26  shows. 
And  it  is  an  obvious  and  ready  and  summary 
way  of  despatching  obnoxious  persons  (cf. 
Exod.  xvii.  4 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  6 ;  1  Kings  xxi. 
10). .  It  is  to  this  day  a  favourite  mewod  of 
the  East  for  testifying  hatred  and  intoler- 
ance] ,  that  he  died.  Therefore  klnir  Beho- 
boam made  speed  [So  the  LXX.,  i^Oaeev. 
The  Hebrew  literally  means,  as  margin, 
**  strengthened  hinuel/:*  But  the  A.  Y.  gives 
the  practical  force  of  the  word.  He  be- 
stirred himself ;  he  lost  no  time ;  the  death 
of  Adoram  showed  him  the  danger  of  a 
moment's  delay.  **He  saw  those  stones 
were  thrown  at  him  in  his  Adoram'*  (Hall).] 
to  get  him  up  to  his  diaiiat^  to  flee  to 

Ver.  19.— 80  Isratf  rehtfled  [Ut.,  feU  away 
(marg.)  The  common  secondaiy  meaning 
of  the  word  is  to  transffre$$.  Its  use  here 
may  perhaps  sug^pst  tnat  their  rebellion 
was  not  without  sin]  against  the  house  of 
David  unto  this  day  (see  on  oh.  viii.  8)] . 

Yer.  20.— And  it  came  to  pais,  when  all 
Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again 
[These  words  are  hardly  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  Jeroboam  had  been  from  the 
firtt  the  spokesman  of  **all  Israel**  in  thehr 


interviews  with  Behoboam.  It  however, 
the  received  text  of  vers.  8,  12  is  retained 
(see  on  ver.  8),  then  we  must  understand 
the  **  all  Israel "  in  ver.  1  of  the  repretenta^ 
Hves  of  the  different  tribes,  and  here,  of  the 
entire  nation  who  had  heard  from  its  repre- 
sentatives, on  their  return  to  their  homes 
(ver.  16),  of  the  presence  of  Jeroboam  in  the 
country] ,  that  thqr  sent  and  called  him 
nnto  the  congregation  [Where  and  when 
this  gathering  was  held  we  are  not  informed. 
Probably  it  was  at  Shechem,  and  soon  after 
Behoboam*s  fiight.  After  the  open  and  irre- 
parable breach  which  they  had  made  (ver. 
18),  the  leaders  of  the  tribes  would  naturally 
assemble  at  once  to  concert  measures  for 
their  defence  and  future  government] ,  and 
made  him  king  [by  anointing.  Note  on 
ver.  1]  over  all  Israel  [This  public  and 
formal  consecration  of  Jeroboam  completed 
the  secession  of  the  northern  tribes.  Was 
this  secession  sinful?  Bahr,  Keil,  and  others, 
who  start  from  the  assumption  that  secession 
was  determined  upon  even  before  Behoboam 
came  to  Shechem,  and  that  the  compUints 
of  the  people  respecting  the  grievous  service 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  Solo- 
mon were  groundless,  naturally  condude 
that  it  was  altogether  treasonable  and  un- 
justifiable. But  is  this  conclusion  borne 
out  by  the  facts?  We  may  readily  admit 
that  the  schism  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out sin:  we  cannot  but  allow  that  Israel 
acted  with  undue  precipitation,  and  that 
Behoboam,  who'  was  **  young  and  tender- 
hearted," was  entitled,  for  David's  and 
Solomon's  sake,  as  well  as  his  own,  to 
greater  forbearance  and  consideration,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  both  the  "envy  of 
Ephraim"  and  the  ambition  of  Jeroboam 
largely  influenced  the  result.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  was  ordained  of  God,  and 
that  the  people  had  just  cause  of  complaint, 
if  not,  indeed,  sufficient  warrant  for  resist- 
ance, in  the  arbitrary  and  insolent  rejection 
of  their  petition  by  the  young  king.  No 
law  of  God  requires  men  to  yield  themselvefl 
up  without  a  struggle  to  such  cruel  and 
abject  slavery  as  Behoboam  threatened  these 
men  with.  They  judged — and  who  shall  say 
unreasonably? — trom  his  words  that  they 
had  only  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  expect  at 
his  hands,  and  what  wonder  if  they  stood 
on  their  defence?  They  are  only  to  be 
blamed  because  they  did  more.  But  law- 
ful reeiBtance  not  uncommonly  ripens  into 
unlawful  rebellion]:  there  was  none  that 
lUlowed  the  house  of  David,  but  the  tribe 
of  Jndah  only.  [This  general  statement  is 
qualified  immediately  afterwards  (ver.  21). 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin,  '*the  smallest  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel "  (1  Sam.  ix.  21),  **  UttU 
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B^jamin**  (Psa.  IxviiL  27),  is  here  omitted 
as  of  oompajratively  gmall  account.  Exact 
precision  has  never  characterized  Oriental 
writers.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  untruth : 
it  is  the  genius  of  the  people  to 

«<di8dAlnih0lore, 
Of  oioelj  ealeolated  toss  and  more.*' 

It  may  be  added  here  that  Edom  remained 
under  the  sway  of  Judah  until  Uie  reign 
of  Jehoram  (2  Kings  viii.  20),  just  as  Moab 
and  other  portions  of  Solomon's  empire  for 
a  considerable  period  formed  part  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Imuel  (2  Kings  i.  1 ;  iii. 
4,6).] 

Ter.  21.— And  when  Behoboam  was  coma 
to  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  all  the  house 
of  Judah  with  [Heb.  and]  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  [It  is  at  first  sight  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  Benjamin,  so  long  the  rival  of 
Judah,  and  which  had  so  long  resisted  the 
rule  of  David,  should  on  this  occasion 
have  detached  itself  from  the  leadership  of 
Ephraim,  its  near  and  powerful  neighbour, 
and  a  tribe,  too,  with  which  it  had  a  sort 
of  hereditary  connexion.  That  a  sort  of 
jealousy  existed  at  one  time  between  the 
tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  consequent, 
no  doubt,  on  the  transference  of  the  sceptre 
from  the  house  of  Saul  to  that  of  David,  is 
very  evident.  A  thousand  men  of  Benjamin 
constituted  the  following  of  the  rebel  Sbimei, 
(2  Sam.  xiz.  17).  The  rising  of  Sheba  the 
£enjamite,  again  (i&.,  xx.  1),  proves  that 
the  enmity  and  discontent  were  not  even 
then  subdued.  But  when  the  ten  tribes  fell 
away,  Benjamin  seems  never  to  have  faltered 
in  its  allegiance.  The  change  is  easily 
accounted  for.  It  was  the  glory  of  Ben- 
jamin that  Jerusalem,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth,  the  dvil  and  religious  capital  of  the 
nation,  was  largely  within  its  border.  **  The 
dty  of  the  Jebusite"  was  in  the  lot  of 
B^jamin  (Josh.  xviiL  28).  But  it  was 
also  on  the  boundary  line  of  Judah. 
This  fact  had,  no  doubt,  brought  the 
two   tribes  inta  dose    oontaet,  and   had 

£*ven  them  interests  in  common,  in  fact 
id  **  riveted  them  together  as  by  a  cramp  " 
(Blunt,  pp.  167, 174,  who  traces  **  a  gradual 
tendency  of  the  ten  tribes  to  become  con- 
federate under  Ephraim,**  and  a  growing 
allianoe  and  community  of  interests  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin) ;  and  now  Benjamin 
oould  not  fail  to  see  that  separation  from 
Judah  would  mean  the  loss  of  Jerusalem 
(which  would  be  largely  peopled  by  the  men 
of  Judah,  David's  tribe,  and  would  be  prac- 
tically in  their  hands),  while  adhesion  to 
Ephraim  would  not  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  another  sanctuary  further  north. 
The  traditions  of  fifty  years,  consequently, 
and  the  common  interest  in  the  capital, 


prevailed  over  hereditary  ties  and  ancient 
feuds,  and  decided  Benjamin  to  cast  in 
its  lot  with  Judah ;  the  more  so,  as  the 
heads  of  this  tribe  may  have  felt,  after 
once  furnishing  Israel  with  its  king,  as 
jealous  of  Ephraim  as  they  had  once  been 
of  Judah.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  some  portions  of  Benjamin,  in- 
cluding Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Jericho,  were 
incorporated  in  the  northern  kingdom 
(Ewald)] ,  an  hundred  and  fourscore  thou- 
sand chosen  men  [the  LXX.  has  Uarbv 
Koi  i(ic(Mrt  =  120,000,  but  the  larger  number 
need  create  no  astonishment.  At  the  time 
of  David's  census,  the  men  of  Judah  num- 
bered— ^if  the  figures  can  be  depended  on 
— 600,000,  while  Abijah  could  muster  some 
18  years  afterwards  an  army  of  400,000 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  8)],  which  were  warriors 
[lit.,  making  war],  to  fight  against  the 
house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the  kingdom 
again  to  Behoboani,  the  son  of  Solomon. 
[It  is  characteristic  of  Behoboam  that  he 
proposes  forthwith  to  subdue  the  rebellious 
tribes  by  force.  Probably  he  had  no  idea 
to  what  extent  the  tribes  would  prove  dis- 
loyal.] 

Yer.  22.— But  the  word  of  Ctod  came  unto 
Shemalah  [This  piurt  of  the  history  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  "book"  which  this 
prophet  wrote  (2  Chron.  xii.  16).  When 
Keil  describes  him  as  **  a  prophet  who  is  not 
mentioned  again,"  he  has  surely  overlooked 
2  Chron.  zii.  7,  8,  where  we  find  him  pro- 
phesying with  reference  to  the  army  of 
Shishak] ,  the  man  of  Ctod  [a  common  ex- 
pression in  the  books  of  Kmgs.  It  rarely 
occurs  in  the  other  Scriptures.  This  desig- 
nation is  not  altogether  synonymous  with 
"prophet."  It  is  used,  for  example,  of 
angeU  (Judg.  xiii.  6,  8),  of  Mo$e$  (Deut. 
xxxiiL  1),  and  of  David  (2  Chron.  viii.  14), 
and  woidd  embrace  any  minister  or  servant 
of  God,  while  K^;i)  is  restricted  to  the 
teaching  order.  There  were  faUe  prophets, 
but  no  false  men  of  CK>d.  It  is  abo  worth 
considering  whether  the  name  of  prophet 
may  not  have  been  practically  restricted  to, 
or  bestowed  by  preference  on,  those  who 
had  received  a  prophetic  training,  the  "  sons 
of  the  prophets  "  who  had  been  taught  in 
the  schools.  Of.  1  Sam.  x.  5—12;  xix.  20 ; 
Amos  vii.  14],  saying, 

Yer.  23.— Speak  unto  Behoboam,  the  son 
of  Solomon,  king  of  Judah,  and  unto  aU 
the  house  of  Judah  and  Beo^amin,  and  to 
the  remnant  of  the  people  [**  the  children 
of  Israel"  mentioned  in  ver.  17,  where  see 
note] ,  saying, 

Yer.  24.— Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Te  shaU 
not  go  up,  nor  fight  against  your  brethren 
[a  timely  reminder  of  the  unity  of  the  race, 
notwithstanding  the  division  of  the  king- 
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the  dhUdna  of  m^ 
man  to  bit  home :  for  tlilB  tiling  [i.e,,  the 
division,  rapture]  is  [Ut.,  w<u]  from  mo.  [A 
prophet  of  Jndah  now  oonfirms  what  a 
prophet  of  Israel  had  already  annonnoed] . 
Thi^  hoarkonod  thorefkNro  nato  tlio  word  of 
tlia  Lord,  and  retnmod  [not  *'  beoanae  th^ 
probably  saw  that  a  war  with  the  nomen- 
oally  greater,  and  intt  now  bitterly  ezeited, 
ten  tribes  wonld  bring  them  into  a  worse 
condition  still'*  (Bfihr),  but  because  of  the 
**  word  of  the  Lord.**  It  was  the  remon- 
stranoe  of  the  prophet  alone  restrained 
them.  Th^  knew  their  numerical  inferiority 
before,  but  they  nerertheless  mustered  for 
battle]  to  depart  [a  common  Hebraism.  The 

phrase  in  2  Ghion.  zi  4,  H)^  O^K^ 
**  they  returned  from  going,*'  was  probably 
designed  as  an  explanation] ,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord. 

At  this  point  the  Vat.  LXX.  inserts  along 
addition,  which  difEers  from,  and  indeed 
contradicts,  the  Hebrew  text  in  some  im- 
portant particulars.  Behoboam  is  repre- 
sented as  16  years  of  age  (Heb.  40),  as 
reigning  12  years  (Heb.  17) ;  his  mother 
is  Naanan  (Heb.  Naamah),  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Ana,  son  of  Nshash,  king  of 
Ammon.  Jeroboam  is  described  as  son  of 
Sarira,  a  harlot.  He  is  i^pointed  by  Solo- 
mon superintendent  of  the  levy  of  Ephraim, 
and  builds  idr  him  a  city  Sarira,  and  also 
completes  the  circnmYailation  of  Jerusalem. 
He  has  800  chariots  and  aims  at  royalty. 
Solomon  seeking  to  slay  him,  he  flees  to 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  treats  him 
with  distinction,  giring  him  the  sister  of 
his  own  wife  in  marriage.    Here  his  son 


Abijah  is  bom,  when  Behoboam  has  been 
something  like  a  year  upon  the  throne. 
After  his  birth,  Jeroboam  asks  a  second 
time  to  be  released :  he  returns  to  his  own 
country,  takes  up  his  abode  at  Sarira,  for- 
tifies it,  and  gathen  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
round  him.  Here  Abijah  falls  sick,  and 
the  Tisit  to  the  prophet,  narrated  in  chap. 
xIt.,  takes  place.  The  child  dies ;  there  is 
general  mourning,  after  which  Jeroboam 
goes  to  Shechem,  and  collects  the  tribes. 
Here  the  prophet  Shemaiah  (not  Abijah) 
tears  a  new  garment  in  twelve  pieces,  c^res 
him  ten,  and  promises  him  the  dominion 
over  ten  tribes.  After  which  follow  the 
events  ot  vers.  6 — ^24  of  this  chapter. 

The  great  circumstantiality  of  this  nar- 
rative has  led  some  scholars— Dean  Stanley 
among  them— to  prefer  it  before  the  Hebrew 
version.  But  its  details  will  not  bear  careful 
examination,  and  there  is  littie  doubt  that 
it  is  a  compilation  of  later  date.  Itsontrnst- 
worthiness  has  been  well  shown  among  others 
by  Bawlinson,  Speaker's  Commentary  in  loc. 
But  he  omits  to  notice  what  is  perhaps  its 
strongest  condemnation,  viz.,  that  this  LXX. 
addition  is  in  conflict  with  the  LXX.  (and 
Heb.)  text  of  chap.  xi.  The  account  of 
Jeroboam's  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the 
queen,  6.^.,  is  manifAsfly  a  variation  of  the 
history  of  Hadad  (ch.  xL  ver.  19 ;  see  also 
ver.  22).  Nor  does  it  harmonise  with  the 
preceding  history  of  this  chapter,  as  given 
by  the  LXX. 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  18 — lH,— Judicial  Infaiuation,  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  history  of 
the  great  rebellion,  even  at  the  present  day,  without  a  certain  feeling  of  sadness. 
We  see  here  a  young  jprince,  heir  to  one  of  the  greatest  empires  of  antiquity,  the 
inheritor  of  an  illustrious  and  unequalled  name,  with  all  the  advantages  whimi  the 
glory  and  greatness  of  his  fi^ther  oonld  give  him,  reaping  the  benefits  of  a  long 
peace,  his  ooffers  full  of  money,  his  cities  filled  with  all  manner  of  st<Hre,  his  fleets 
ploughioff  the  sea,  his  army  goardinff  his  frontier  ;  we  see  him  wantonly 
flinging  these  singular  advantages  aw<»r  nrom  him,  and  absolutely  courting  his  own 
destruction  and  Ihe  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  We  see  a  position  which  has 
had  but  few,  if  any,  parallels  recklessly  sacrificed  for  the  lack  of  a  few  conciliatory 
words.  It  needed  but  the  slenderest  modicum  of  common  sense  and  all  would 
have  gone  well.  He  had  but  to  stoop  for  one  day  In  order  to  conquer  for  ever 
(ver.  7),  But  no ;  we  hear  him  instead  hurling  opprobrious  words  at  the  crookesmen 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  forthwith  the  land  is  ablaze  with  insurrection.  He  madly 
talks  of  the  might  of  his  little  finger,  of  whips  and  scorpions,  and  from  that  hour 
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his  kingdom  is  divided  ;  the  holy  people  are  ranged  under  hostile  banners,  and  the 
way  is  opened  for  the  sohism  in  the  Church.  We  talk  sometimes  of  men  who 
dance  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano,  and  we  have  read  of  Nero  fiddling  while  Home  was 
burning,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  history  affords  a  more  pitiable  instance 
of  folly  and  infatuation  than  this.  And  it  was  such  infiEktuation  that  we  can  hardly 
Tvast  uie  conclusion  that  it  was,  somehow,  retributive  and  judicial.  **  Who  would 
not  nave  looked  any  whither  for  the  cause  of  this  evil,  rather  than  to  heaven  ?  Yet 
the  holy  God  challenges  it  to  Himself  *'  (Bp.  Hall).  "  The  cause  was  from  the  Lord." 
It  is  well  that  we  should  understand,  nowever,  that  this  gross  infatuation  was 
only  one  out  of  many  fetctors  which  produced  the  disruption.  The  division  of  the 
kingdom — the  first  act  in  the  long  drama  of  retribution  n>r  the  sin  of  Solomon — was 
to  a  large  extent  the  natural  resist  of  the  rule  and  policy  of  Solomon.  No  doubt 
of  all  the  causes  of  revolt  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  was  the  most  influential.  It  was 
that  "beginning"  which,  as  Aristotle  sagely  remarks,  is  often  the  larger  half. 
Possibly  but  for  that,  Israelis  ••  winter  of  discontent "  would  have  been  **  made 
glorious  by  the  summer  sun  **  of  the  accession  of  a  young  prince.  Probably  but 
»>r  that,  Jeroboam  would  never  have  **  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king."  Bat 
we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  flEust  that  the  people  had  had  a  '*  heavy  yoke"  to 
bear.  Behoboam  himself  confessed  to  this  (ver.  14).  It  is  idle  to  say  Uiat  their 
demands  betray  a  foregone  conclusion  to  revolt.  The  contrary  is  distinctly  implied 
in  verses  4,  7.  Nor  is  it  the  fact  that  tiie  rebellion  was  wholly  due  to  the  jealousy 
of  Ephraim,  for  that  proud  tribe  had  readily  acquiesced  in  the  supremacy  of  Judah 
during  the  reign  of  David.  Indeed,  the  rebeUion  is  almost  inexplicable,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  people  had  siiffered  real  hardships,  and  carried  heavy  burdens 
durmg  Solomon's  reign.  Men  do  not  soon  forget  the  glories  of  such  an  empire  as 
his,  and  do  not  wantonly  tear  it  asunder,  and  reduce  it  to  impotence,  unless  they 
liave  had  substantial  grievances.  But  in  this  case,  so  many  were  theiif  grounds  of 
disaffection  that,  remembering  that  Jeroboam,  who  no  doubt  appeared  to  th^m  in 
the  light  of  a  champion  and  tribune  of  the  people,  was  in  reserve,  should  they  need 
his  services,  it  only  needed  the  infatuation  of  Behoboam  to  kindle  the  smouldering 
embers  of  discontent  into  a  flame. 

And  when  we  see  in  this  inconceivable  infatuation  the  tnitnediate  Cause  of  the 
disruption,  we  must  still  remember  how  it  was  that  Behoboam  came  to  be  capable 
of  such  egregious  folly.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  was  expressly  blinded  for  the 
occasion  ?  jls  it  impUed  that,  like  Saul,  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him, 
or  that,  like  Ahab,  he  was  the  victim  of  heaven-sent  delusions  ?  Is  it  not  rather  enough 
to  beUeve  that  he  was  simply  left  to  himself,  to  be  the  s^ort  of  his  own  folly  and 
pride  ?  His  infatuation  woidd  still  be  judicial,  if  we  saw  in  it,  not  the  strange  per- 
versity of  a  moment,  but  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  his  birth  and  education. 
Indeed,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  still  more  conspicuously  the  just  and  appropriate 
retribution  for  his  father's  sin.  It  was  because  of  Solomon's  foreign  wives,  and  the 
idolatries  which,  with  his  sanction,  they  practised,  that  Solomon's  empire  was  to 
be  torn  from  his  son  (chap.  xi.  88).  And  now  we  find  that  the  dismemberment  of 
this  empire  was  brought  about  by  the  son  of  one  of  these  strange  women— the  child 
of  an  unregenerate  Ammonitess.  It  has  been  said  that "  every  great  man  is  the  son 
of  his  mother."  *  The  same  remark  might  be  made  of  every  great  fool.  It  was 
probably  because  Naamah  was  what  she  was  that  Behoboam  was  what  he  was. 
•*  The  two  worst  men  in  my  parish,"  said  a  clergyman,  "  are  what  their  mothers  have 
made  them.''  We  could  not  expect  much  character,  not  to  speak  of  wisdom,  in 
Solomon's  mistresses,  who  were  chosen  for  their  charms,  and  whose  cloistered  life, 
amid  the  intrigues,  and  follies,  and  pettinesses  of  the  harem,  did  not  fit  them  to  be  the 
mothers  of  Imigs.  What  knowledge  of  the  world  or  of  men,  what  honour,  what 
common  sense  could  we  hope  to  find  in  one  brought  up  under  such  influences  ? 
The  bearing  of  Behoboam  is  precisely  the  bearing  we  should  expect  as  the  result 
of  the  training  of  an  Eastern  harem.  It  appears,  consequently,  that  we  may 
justly  regard  ms  infiAtuation  as  judicial,  not  So  much  in  the  sense  of  being  inspired 

*  **  B«ffle  g^n^rale,  &  laquelle  du  moms  je  n'ai  gu«i^  vu  d'exceptionSp  let  homtne*  supciUurt 
sont  toutlesjds  de  Umr  mhr$"^Miehel4t, 
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for  the  moment,  but  as  being  the  natural  consequence  of  his  parents*  folly  and 
sin.  But  let  us  now  consider  what  shape  this  same  infatuation  tooK ;  let  us  separate 
it  into  its  constituent  parts,  that  we  may  the  better  understand  Behoboam's  charac- 
ter, and  see  the  workings  of  his  mind.    Observe — 

I.  His  entirr  unconsciousness  of  danoeb.  There  were  not  wanting,  to  those 
who  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  many  indications  of  peril.  It  was  a 
**  significant  hint  '*  that  Sheohem  had  been  selected  for  his  coronation  ;  that  the 
tribes  insisted  on  a  conference;  that  instead  of  acclamations  he  was  met  with 
stipulations.  It  was  a  presage  of  danger  that  their  first  words  to  Solomon's  son, 
to  David's  grandson,  were  of  a  '*  heavy  yoke  "  and  a  grievous  burden.  It  was  still 
more  ominous  that  Jeroboam  had  already  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  that  this 
arch-rebel— according  to  the  received  text,  but  see  on  vers.  8, 20 — was  present  among 
tiie  malcontents.  Even  if  he  had  not  at  that  time  been  recalled  from  Egypt,  still 
Behoboam  knew  full  well  that  he  was  there,  and  ready  to  rebel  again  if  opportunity 
offered.  All  these  were  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm,  and  no  one  who  was  not 
a  fool  could  have  failed  to  perceive  their  import. 

II.  His  vacillation  and  ibbesolution.  Bishop  Hall  observes  that  his  stipu- 
lating lor  three  days  in  which  to  consider  their  demand  was  the  only  word  he  spoke 
which  argued  wisdom.  Matthew  Henry,  on  the  other  baud,  thinks  that  it  was 
**  impolitic  to  take  time  to  consider,''  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  was 
not  really  a  fftlse  and  dangerous  move.  Had  ho  bluntly  refused  all  concessions  and 
laid  hands  on  the  ringleaders,  it  is  very  probable  that  such  a  display  of  energy 
would  have  quelled  the  spirit  of  insurrection.  Or  had  he  graciously  and  instanUy 
promised  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  he  would  have  preserved  his  crown.  But 
this  delay  was  dangerous.  It  set  them  a-thinking  what  ihey  would  do  in  case  of 
a  refusal.  A  Fabian  policy  has  saved  some  states,  no  doubt ;  but  how  many  has  it 
destroyed?  And  if,  as  has  been  suggested  (on  ver.  5),  the  object  of  the  three 
days'  delay  was  that  he  might  summon  his  young  companions  to  his  side,  its 
unwisdom  is  still  more  apparent. 

in.  His  pbidb  and  obstinacy.  It  was  pride,  not  mental  incapacity,  led  him  to 
reject  the  counsel  of  the  old  men  and  seek  for  further  advice.  It  was  because  it 
went  against  the  grain  to  be  a  **  servant,"  even  for  one  day.  That  they  should  have 

Presumed  to  ask  concessions,  or  to  parley  with  him  at  all,  was  an  offence  in  his  eyes. 
t  is  easy  to  read  his  vexation  between  the  lines.  With  his  high-flown  notions  of 
Divine  right,  with  the  characteristic  contempt  of  an  autocrat  fur  the  masses,  it  was 
mortifying  to  find  his  subjects  bandying  words  with  him.  We  may  be  pretty  sure 
that,  had  the  old  men  advised  **  wmps  of  scorpions,"  &c.,  we  should  have  heard  of 
no  further  consultation.  The  pride  of  Solomon  and  the  pretensions  of  Naamah 
reappear  in  their  son. 

IV.  His  POLLY.  This,  which  is  conspicuous  all  the  way  through,  is  especially 
manifest  in  (1)  his  turning  to  the  young  men  for  advice,  and  (2)  in  his  taking  it  in 

E reference  to  that  of  the  old  men.    We  might  also  instance  the  threats  to  which 
e  stooped,  and  the  mission  of  Adoram,  but  these  come  more  appropriately  under — 

V.  His  insolence  and  defiance.  Had  he  wished  to  provoke  a  rebellion,  he 
could  not  have  taken  more  effectual  means  to  secure  the  end.  "  I  will  add  to  yoor 
yoke."  "  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions."  What  cry  could  he  possibly  expect 
in  return,  except  a  war-cry,  such  as  he  presently  heard  ?  If  he  had  meant  to 
punish,  he  should  surely  have  held  his  tongue  and  used  his  hands.  To  boast  of 
what  he  would  do  is  like  the  Chinese  warrior,  who  thinks  to  disperse  his  enemies  by 
a  ferocious  shout.  And  to  send  Adoram,  not  to  make  overtures  of  peace — Beho- 
beam's  folly  would  hardly  go  so  for  as  to  select  him  for  such  a  mission — ^but,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  collect  tribute  or  to  make  a  show  of  his  authority,  why,  if  he  had 
designed  to  make  the  breach  irreparable,  and  to  stamp  out  the  last  faint  hope  of 
reconciliation,  he  could  not  have  done  more.  It  was  the  act  of  a  spoilt  child,  it 
was  the  coming  out  in  the  flesh  of  what  was  bred  in  the  bone. 

Amongst  the  lessons  this  history  teaches  are  these:  (1)  The  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visii^  upon  the  children,  and  that  by  the  operation  of  so -called  natural  laws. 
(2)  That  God  uses  the  folly,  as  weU  as  the  wrath,  of  man  to  praise  Him.    (8)  That 
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if  a  fool  be  brayed  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart 
from  him,  (4)  That  the  mother  has  the  marring  or  the  making  of  her  child  in  her 
hands.    (5)  That, 

**  A  pebble  in  the  streamlet's  sonroe, 

Hath  tamed  the  ooorse  of  many  a  river ; 

A  dewdxop  on  the  baby  plant, 

Hath  waiped  the  giant  oak  for  ever.** 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 5. — TTie  Dead  and  the  Living,  "The  king  is  dead ;  long  live  the  king  I  *' 
This  paradox  expresses  an  important  tmth.  Bathsheba  recognized  it  when  David 
on  his  deathbed  promised  her  that  Solomon,  her  son,  should  succeed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  she  said,  "  Let  my  lord  king  David  live  for  ever  "  (ch.  i.  81). 

I.  Solomon  is  dead.  1.  Hie  active  form  is  no  longer  seen,  (1)  He  <'  slept  with 
his  fathers  '*  (ch.  xL  48).  He  has  stiffened  into  a  corpse.  Perfectly  paRsive  now  ! 
What  a  moral  I  The  doom  of  alL  Work  while  it  is  day.  (2)  He  was  *'  buried  iu 
the  city  of  David  his  father."  He  had  a  royal  funeral  But  all  this  state  was 
simply  to  bury  Mm — to  put  him  out  of  sight.  Much  wisdom  is  bvHed  alive  in 
state  display.  (8)  Jeroboam  may  now  return  from  Egypt.  The  protection  of 
Shishak  is  no  longer  needed.  Human  wrath  has  its  limitations.  Not  so  Divine 
wrath  (see  Matt.  x.  28).  2.  Where  ie  the  disembodied  spirit  f  (1)  Not  extinct. 
Not  in  stupor.  The  term  '*  sleep"  relates  to  the  body.  It  anticipates  for  it  an 
awoMng — a  resurrection.  (2)  Stirring  in  the  world  of  spirits  as  it  stunred  when 
embodied  in  this  world  of  matter.  (8)  What  a  world  is  that  I  How  populous  I 
How  darkly  veiled  I  yet  how  interesting  to  ns  who  are  on  our  way  thither  t 

IL  But  hs  sxtbvivbb  in  Behoboam.  This  fact  is  the  ground  of— 1.  Behoboam^s 
claim  to  the  throne.  (1)  He  is  Solomon's  representative.  This  is  more  than  a  law 
phrase.  Had  he  not  been  the  son  of  Solomon  he  would  not  have  been  invited  to 
Shechem.  We  inherit  responsibilities.  (2)  Solomon  lives  in  Behoboam  with  a 
potency  to  move  ''all  Israel."  See  the  nation  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  under  this 
influence,  streaming  down  to  Shechem.    2.  The  nation*s  suit  to  the  claimant, 

(1)  In  this  they  recognise  the  claim  of  Solomon's  representative  to  the  crown. 

(2)  Also  that  he  may  likewise  oppress  them  as  Solomon  had  done  (see  ch.  iv.  7, 22 ; 
ix.  15).  From  Solomon's  oppressions  they  seek  of  Solomon,  in  Behoboam,  relief. 
(8)  How  history  verifies  prophecy  (see  1  Sam.  viiL  10 — 18). 

III.  So  suBVtviNa,  HIS  INFLUBNGE  IS  MODIFIED.  1.  A  ncw  individual  appears, 
(1)  Behoboam  i»  not  the  fEbcsimile  of  Solomon.  He  is  indeed  the  son  oi  a  wise 
man;  but  the  son,  not  of  his  wisdom,  but  of  his  folly.  His  mother  was  an 
Ammonitess.  Tliis  fact  is  emphasised,  according  to  the  Hebrew  style,  by  being 
stated  and  restated  (ch.  xiv.  21,  81).  ^2)  His  character  is  the  resultant  of  the 
influences  of  Solomon,  of  Naamah,  and  oi  tiiose  which  also  flowed  into  the  current 
of  his  life  during  the  apostasy  of  his  father.  He  became  the  impersonation  of  these 
various  moral  forces.  (8)  The  influence  of  Solomon  in  Behoboam,  therefore,  is 
considerably  modified.  Parents  are  to  a  large  extent  responsible  not  only  for  their 
own  direct  influence  upon  the  character  of  their  children,  but  also  for  the  con- 
temporary influences  to  which  they  allow  them  to  be  exposed.  2.  New  relation- 
ships have  therefore  to  be  formed,  (1)  The  people  suffered  the  imposts  of  Solomon 
while  he  lived.  They  grew  upon  them  by  degrees,  and  brought  with  them  a 
system  of  vested  interests.  The  whole  system  became  so  crystallized  around  the 
person  of  the  king  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  reUef.  (2)  Now  Solomon  is  dead 
all  this  is  loosened,  and  the  opportunity  is  given  for  the  nation  to  remonstrate. 
They  are  prompt  to  improve  it.  (8)  Jeroboam  is  not  only  present  now,  which 
he  would  not  have  been  had  Solomon  Uved,  but  is  made  the  spokesman  of  the 
people.  (4)  Behoboam  confesses  the  force  of  those  altered  circumstances  in  listen- 
ing to  the  suit,  and  taking  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  nature  of  his  reply.  The 
value  of  influences  is  a  most  profitable  subject  for  Christittn  consideration ;  present — 
poBthomous  (see  2  Peter  i.  15). — M. 
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Yer.  Q—ll,^I$raeV9  Magna  Chanrta.  The  qneeiion  snbmitted  to  Behoboam  at 
Sbecbem  concerned  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
no  constitution  defining  the  rights  of  the  people  and  limiting  the  power  of  the 
crown.  Behoboam  took  three  days  to  dehberate  upon  the  people's  Bill  of  Bights, 
and  in  that  interval  took  oounseL  The  old  men  who  stood  before  Solomon  advised 
concession,  while  the  young  ones,  who  had  grown  np  with  him,  recommended 
resistance*    Wisdom  was  with  the  ancients. 

I.  LiMiTifD  MONABGHT 10  BBtfT  FOB  THB  PBOPLS.  1.  Because  it  TecognUcB  their 
rights,  (1)  The  people  do  not  exist  for  the  king.  They  may  be  governed  as  a 
repubUo  veithout  a  king.  (2)  But  the  king  exists  for  the  people.  Where  no  people 
are  there  can  be  no  king.  (8)  For  a  king,  therefore,  to  use  the  people  simply  for 
his  own  aggrandisement  and  ignore  their  rights  is  preposterous  (Jer.  iL  14).  2.  It 
respects  their  happiness.  (1)  Since  the  people  collectively  are  of  more  importance 
than  an  individiuu  monarch,  the  haughty  bearing  of  a  monarch  is  out  of  place. 
Bo  the  sages  counselled  Behoboam  to  *'  serve"  the  people  and  '* speak  good  words 
to  tJiem.''  (2)  The  interests  of  a  good  king  will  be  bound  up  with  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects,  and  he  cannot  reasonably  object  to  a  constitution  that  will  recognise 
this  community  of  interests. 

II.  It  is  BEST  ALSO  FOB  THB  FBiNox.  1.  It  dtusouro^ges  his  virtues,  (1)  It  does 
this  by  limiting  his  extravagance.  Solomon  would  have  been  &r  happier  had  his 
people  been  saved  the  charge  of  building  palaces  for,  and  sustaining  in  state,  seven 
hundred  princesses  and  three  hundred  concubines.  (2)  For  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  sustain  his  rank  a  constitutional  king  might  trust  the  good  sense  of  his 
people^  At  Shechem  they  did  not  seek  exemption  from  taxation,  but  relief  from 
its  excesses.  They  knew  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  credit  of  a  great  people  to 
pauperise  l^eir  prince.  2.  It  gives  stability  to  his  throne,  (1)  **  They  wiU  be  thy 
servants  for  ever."  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  this  was  expressed  by  the  sages. 
It  will  be  their  interest  to  be  so.  Oratitude  also  will  bind  them.  The  loyalty  of 
love  is  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  that  of  fear.  This  is  the  loyalty  which 
the  gospel  claims,  and  the  constancy  of  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
witnessed  in  a  million  martyrdoms.  (2)  Who  rules  over  a  loving  people  may  be 
tranquil.  He  need  not  fear  the  poniard  of  the  assassin.  (This  is  tne  paradise  of 
tyrants  I)  He  will  have  the  joy  of  ruling  over  a  happy  nation.  The  typical  con- 
stitutional monarch  is  the  father  of  bis  people. 

III.  Advocates  of  ttbannt  scobm  to  beason.  1.  Ths  young  counsellors  give 
no  reasons.  (1)  This  method  they  leave  to  the  ancients.  For  reasons  &ey 
substitute  smart  speech.  "  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  them,  My  little  finger  shaU 
be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins."  Pertness  too  often  has  displaced  reason. 
(2)  Why  should  reasons  be  given  by  one  who  claims  a  Divine  right  to  act  as 
he  pleases?  2.  But  may  there  not  he  a  benevolent  autocracy  f  (1)  Certainly. 
And  if  this  can  be  guaranteed,  together  with  competent  wisdom,  then  there  is  no 
better  government.  For  is  not  this  the  very  idea  of  the  government  of  God? 
(2)  But  who  can  guarantee  this  in  human  longdoms  ?  The  people  certainly  are 
as  likely  to  know  what  is  for  their  welfare  as  ^e  majority  of  their  kings.  (8)  What 
if  the  autocrat  should  prove  a  fool  ?  What  if  he  should  prove  a  devil  ?  Would 
not  a  kingdom  in  this  case  be  a  hell  upon  earth?  (4)  Bdioboam  seems  to  have 
combined  the  satanic  and  the  foolish.  Lost  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom; 
reigned  over  the  remnant  wickedly.  ChristianB  should  pray  for  tiieir  rulers. 
They  should  bless  God  for  their  liberties. — M. 

Vers.  12 — IB.—Infatuation.  ''Whom  the  gods  mean  to  destroy  they  first 
infatuate."  Such  was  the  observation  of  a  heathen  philosopher ;  and  it  is  true, 
only  that  the  infatuators  are  devils,  and  God  permits.  The  text  furnishes  a  case  in 
point.  What  but  infatuation  could  have  prompted  Behoboam  to  have  acted  so 
insanely  ?    It  is  seen — 

I.  In  his  bbfusal  to  hbabkbn  to  thb  people.  1.  TTiey  assembled  to  honour 
Mm.  (1)  He  was  invited  to  Shechem  to  meet  them  that  ttiey  might  crown  him. 
(2)  They  promised  to  serve  him  as  they  had  served  his  £a^er.  They  had  a  reserva* 
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tion,  bni — ^2.  Their  re$ervation  taaa  not  unrecuondble,  (1)  They  had  suffered  what 
they  called  a  **  grievous  yoke  **  of  taxation  and  servitude,  of  which  they  desired  a 
relaxation.  Had  they  not  a  right  to  demand  this  ?  Did  the  people  exist  to  he  the 
alaves  of  their  kings  f  (2)  Thev  did  not  ask  to  be  released  from  all  taxation  and 
•erviee.  They  acknowledged  the  duty  of  sustaining  the  legitimate  burdens  of  the 
etate.    Why,  then,  did  he  not  hearken  ? 

II.  In  thb  amswbb  hb  «Ays  them.  1.  Bespecting  his  father^ $  administration. 
(1)  He  owned  that  hifl  father  had  ruled  with  rigour  ;  that  he  had  made  their  yoke 
heavy.  He  put  it  even  stronger  than  the  complainants ;  that  he  had  **  chastised 
them  with  whips.**  (2)  Might  he  not  rather  have  softened  it  to  them  f  He  could 
have  iieminded  them  that  Solomon  had  created  their  conmierce ;  that  their  commerce 
had  so  enriched  them  that  they  might  bear  the  taxes ;  that  his  wisdom  had  made 
the  nation  great  and  respected ;  that  he  had  built  their  temple ;  that  they  had 
something  for  their  taxes  in  great  public  works.  (8)  But  he  lacked,  not  only  the 
wisdom  of  his  father,  but  also  the  feelings  of  a  good  son.    2.  Respecting  his  own. 

(1)  He  declares  that  he  will  rule  them  more  oppressively  than  his  father  did ;  that 
he  will  increase  their  burdens  and  sting  them  with  '* scorpions*' — knotted  whips 
armed  with  iron  points.  (2)  These  rough  and  hard  words  were  paraded  and  ren- 
dered more  offensive  by  the  rough  and  hard  manner  (ver.  18).  (8)  How  gratuitous 
was  this  insolence  1    What  but  infatuation  could  have  prompted  it  ?    It  is  seen — 

m.  In  thb  ciboumstanobs  attending  teib  answer.  1.  It  was  deliberately 
ginen.  (1)  It  could  not  claim  the  excuse  of  being  uttered  thoughtlessly  in  haste, 
for  he  had  taken  three  days  to  consider  it.  (2)  In  taking  these  three  days  the 
tyrant  betrayed  the  fooL  It  gave  the  people  time  to  confer  and  agree  upon  a 
polioy.  2.  It  was  advisedly  given.  (1)  He  did  not  speak  without  counsel.  He  had 
taken  the  advice  of  the  wits  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up.  (2)  He  had  also 
consulted  the  sages  who  had  been  schooled  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  he  might 
have  acted  upon  it  but  did  not.  (8)  He  left  God  out  of  his  counsels,  though  his 
Shechinah  was  still  in  the  temple.  8.  He  trusted  in  his  fortune.  (1)  He  was  the 
son  of  Solomon.  Probably  the  only  son.  We  read  of  no  other ;  had  there  been  one 
he  would  probably  have  been  mentioned  as  a  rival  who  would  keep  the  nation 
united.  (Note:  population  is  not  increased  by  polygamy.  Hosea  iv.  10.) 
Behoboam,  therefore,  presumed  upon  the  strength  of  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

(2)  Even  the  presence  of  Jeroboam  at  the  head  of  the  remonstrants  did  not  shake 
his  confidence  in  his  fortune.  He  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  the  message 
of  God  to  his  father,  and  the  corresponding  prophecy  of  Ah^ah.  But  what  are  the 
words  of  Jehovah  to  this  son  of  Naamah  the  Ammonitess,  whose  national  god  was 
Molech  t  (8)  But  the  Providence  he  ignored  is  seen  in  the  infatuation  that  ignored 
it.  The  cause,  the  (n3D)  revolution^  was  from  the  Lord  (ver.  15.)  *'  They  that 
lose  the  kingdom  of  heaven  throw  it  away  as  Behoboam  did  his,  by  their  own  wil- 
fulness and  folly  "  (Matthew  Henry).  Miserable  is  the  infatuation  that  imperils 
the  salvation  of  the  souL — M. 

Vers.  16—20. — The  Revolution.  The  mioonciliatory,  insulting,  insane  oonduct 
of  Behoboam  in  rejecting  the  Bill  of  Bights  of  the  people  of  Israel  provoked  a 
revolution  in  the  state.    This  is  recorded  in  the  text,  in  wnich  we  learn  that — 

I.  It  commenced  with  thb  rejection  of  the  kino.  1.  This  act  was  done 
in  haste.  (1)  By  his  hesitation  at  such  a  time,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
listen  to  their  grievances,  the  people  saw  that  Behoboam  was  a  tyrant.  They 
accordingly  availed  themselves  of  the  three  days  he  took  to  consider  his  reply,  to 
concert  their  measures,  and  were  therefore  ready  for  action.  (2)  They  soon  **  saw 
ihBi  the  king  hearkened  not.**  He  left  them  in  no  doubt,  for  he  took  high  ground 
At  once.  And  they  were  as  prompt  in  their  resolution.  2.  It  wa>s  done  in  a/nger. 
(1)  This  is  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  people  mingle  their 
advice  to  their  constituents  with  their  answer  to  the  king  (ver.  16).  (2)  Also  in  the 
promptness  with  which  the  people  acted  upon  the  advice.  '*  So  Israel  departed 
imto  their  tents.**  8.  But  their  anger  carried  them  too  far.  (1)  Why  include 
David  in  their  resen^ent  ?  Had  they  no  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  Would 
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they  have  said  so  when  David  delivered  them  from  the  hand  of  Goliath  ?  How 
fitful  is  the  passion  of  the  mnltitade  !  How  soon  are  good  men  forgotten !  (2)  In 
rejecting  David  did  they  not  forsake  the  Lord  who  gave  them  David  and  his  seed 
for  ever  by  a  covenant  of  salt  ?  (2  Ghron.  xiii.  6 — 8.)  (8)  In  rejecting  David,  in 
whom  was  the  promise  of  Messiah,  did  they  not  go  far  towards  rejecting  Ghrist  ? 
8ee  Stephen's  argument,  Acts  viL  (4)  Were  they  not  impolitic  in  this  ?  In  so 
rejecting  David  they  alienated  from  their  cause  the  great  tribe  of  Judah.  Wrong 
is  never  truly  politic.  (5)  In  their  hot  haste  they  do  not  consult  God,  either  by 
urim  or  by  prophet  (Hosea  viii.  4). 

II.  It  was  completed  in  the  ceowninq  of  Jeeoboam.  1.  Between  these  acts 
there  was  am,  interval.  (1)  While  in  their  tents  the  Israelites  were  still  open  to 
consider.  They  were  as  yet  committed  to  no  pojicy  for  the  future.  Time  and  re- 
fection might  have  shown  them  that  their  anger  had  been  carried  too  far.  (2) 
Wise  counsel  now  might  have  brouc^ht  before  them  the  evils  of  a  division  in  the 
nation.  Thus  they  would  be  weakened  in  the  presence  of  the  heathen.  And 
in  case  of  differences  with  Judah  difficulties  might  arise  in  respect  to  their  religious 
duties.  For  their  temple  was  in  the  dominion  of  Judah.  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  liable  to  temptations  to  irreUgion,  if  not  to  idolatry.  (8)  While  in  their 
tents  they  were  likewise  still  open  to  negotiations.  Reasonable  concessions  now 
from  Behoboam  might  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance.  2.  But  RehohoanCs 
folly  hastened  the  sequel.  (1)  He  sent  among  them  **  Adoram,  who  was  over  the 
tribute."  Adoram,  fiom  his  office,  was  odious  to  them,  for  the  taxes  he  had 
collected  were  the  very  ground  of  their  complaint.  Thus  the  infatuation  of  the 
king  was  as  conspicuous  in  his  choice  of  an  ambassador  as  in  that  of  his  coun- 
sellors. (2)  The  haste  with  which  this  was  done  aggravated  the  evil.  It  was  done 
while  he  was  yet  in  Shechem,  before  his  return  to  Jerusalem.  If  Adoram  was 
commissioned  then  to  collect  taxes,  Behoboam  lost  no  time  in  producing  his 
scorpion.  (8)  Irritated  as  they  were,  this  act  roused  their  resentment  to  fury,  and 
**  all  Israel  stoned  '*  Adoram  to  death.  8.  They  now  completed  the  revolution. 
(1)  Behoboam,  in  terror  of  his  life,  mounted  his  chariot,  and  fled  to  Jerusalem.  So 
ignominiously  ended  his  threatening  words  I  (Prov.  xL  2  ;  xvi.  18 ;  xvii.  19 ;  xviiL 
12.)  (2)  Israel,  now  free  from  the  embarrassment  of  the  monarch's  presence  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  crown  Jeroboam.  (8)  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  consultation  with 
the  Lord ;  yet  to  the  letter  are  the  predictions  of  Ahijah  verified.  There  is  a  Pro- 
vidence in  human  affairs.  Pro^eoy  makes  this  evident.  Wicked  men  are,  in 
their  very  waywardness,  imoonsciously  made  the  instruments  of  that  Providence  in 
bringing  punishment  upon  themsdves. — M. 

Vers.  21 — 24. — Ths  Message  of  Shemaiah.  In  the  order  of  Providence  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Ahijah  became  so  far  translated  into  history,  that  ten  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  had  revolted  from  the  son  of  Solomon  and  had  made  the  son  of 
Nebat  their  king.  Behoboani,  unwilling  to  lose  so  important  a  portion  of  his 
kingdom,  was  now  mustering  a  formidable  army  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  At 
this  jtmctnre  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Shemidah.    Let  us  consider — 

I.  The  message.  1.  It  was  the  word  of  JehovaK  (1)  So  it  is  worthy  of  all 
respect.  It  is  the  word  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Knowledge.  It  is  the  word  of  tiie 
Supreme  Arbiter.  (2)  God  does  not  speak  immediately  to  men  upon  ordinary 
occasions.  Indirectly  He  speaks  to  us  evermore  and  in  a  million  voices.  (3) 
Happy  is  that  people  among  whom  the  voice  ot  God  is  heard.  This  was  eminently 
the  happiness  of  Israel.  It  was  a  sad  day  in  Israel  when  there  was  *'  no  open 
vision^  (1  Sam.  iii.  1).  2.  It  came  by  the  hand  of  Shemaiah.  (1)  God  spake  '*in 
divers  manners."  Bv  audible  voice,  as  from  Sinai ;  by  urim,  as  in  the  temple ;  by 
dream ;  and  by  prophet,  as  in  the  present  case.  (2)  Ahijah  was  a  man  of  God. 
Such  in  general  were  the  prophets.  But  sometimes  it  pleased  God  to  use  persons 
of  equivocal  character ; — Balaam,  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Gaiaphas  (John  xi. 
49—52).  8.  It  came  to  the  whole  commwnity.  (1)  To  BehoboauL  He  was  first 
mentioned  as  the  head.  Also  because  he  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  mischief 
which  he  now  sought  to  repair.    (2)  To  Judah  and  ^njamin^     These  tribes  were 
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so  united  as  to  be  viewed  as  "  one  tribe,"  and  are  unitedly  called  "  Judah."  Tli*? 
temple  was  actually  within  Benjamin's  boundary.  (8)  To  the  remnant  of  tlie 
people.  These  consiBted  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  godly  people  out  of  all  the 
tribes  who  were  unwilling  to  separate  themselves  from  the  house  of  David  (2  Ghron. 
xi.  18 — 16).  4.  It  commanded  petice,  (1)  They  were  not  to  fight  with  their 
brethren.  The  case  must  be  extreme  that  can  justify  a  civil  war.  What  miseries 
must  have  ensued  if  180,000  warriors  of  Judah  had  encountered  a  corresponding 
army  of  Israel  t  (2)  They  were  to  submit  to  a  revolution  which  was  from  the 
Lord.  Not  that  God  was  the  author  of  it,  but  permitted  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
king  and  his  people  for  the  punishment  of  tneir  wickedness.  "  >Vhat  is  brought 
about  in  the  course  of  God's  providence  is  considered  and  spoken  of  as  done  by 
Him  as  a  general  would  sa^  that  he  drew  the  enemy  into  a  snare,  which  he  had 
only  laid  in  his  way  "  (Juhus  Bate). 

II.  Its  bbgeption.  1.  They  hearkened  to  the  word,  (1)  They  recognized  it 
as  the  word  of  God.  Shemaiah  was  known  to  be  a  *'  man  of  God.''  His  message 
also  agreed  to  that  of  Ahijah,  the  fiilfihnent  of  a  part  of  which  pledged  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  remainder.  (2)  To  resist  now  would  be  to  fight  against  God.  This 
would  be  a  hopeless  business.  But  is  not  this  the  attitude  of  every  sinner  ?  2. 
They  retwmed  to  their  houses,  (1)  The  renmant  of  Israel  were  naturally  glad  to  be 
spared  the  horrors  of  a  war  with  their  brethren.  (2)  So  were  the  people  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  People  are  generally  averse  to  war  unless  stirred  up  to  it  by  their 
rulers.  What  a  responsibihty  rests  with  war-makers  t  (8)  Behoboam  is  powerless 
without  the  people.  He  is  now  thoroughly  cowed.  The  discipline  was  good  for 
him.  This  was  seen  in  the  next  three  years  of  his  reign.  It  were  well  if  all  men 
recognised  God's  word  when  it  comes  to  them.  We  have  God's  word  written  in 
the  Scriptures  of  trutii.  Do  we  take  it  home  to  guide  and  eontrol  our  conduct  f 
— M. 

Vers.  12 — 16. — The  rending  of  the  kingdom.  The  name  of  Behoboam  is  re- 
markable as  seen  in  the  Ught  of  the  facts  of  his  history.  The  **  enlarger  of  the  king- 
dom "  becomes  the  chief  instrument  in  its  disruption.  The  one  strong  nation,  the 
throne  of  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  is  changed  by  his  folly  into  two  com- 
paratively weak  and  distracted  kingdoms,  which  maintain  towards  each  other  an 
attitude  of  perpetual  jealousy  and  strife.  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  was  a  calamity 
from  the  ill  effects  of  which  the  land  never  recovered.  Both  poUtically  and  re- 
ligiously the  unity  of  the  chosen  people  was  hopelessly  broken,  and  the  career  of 
each  separate  division  became  henceiorth  one  of  ever  deepening  corruption.  The 
northern  kingdom  was  governed  for  two  hundred  and  fiftv  years  by  a  succession 
of  men  who  followed  only  too  closely  in  the  steps  of  **  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin.  Their  reigns  were  httle  else  than  a  story  of  crime  and 
bloodshed  and  confusion.  And  though  the  histor^r  of  Judah  was  not  quite  so  dark, 
it  tells  very  much  the  same  tale.  Few  of  its  kings  were  whollv  free  from  the 
prevalent  wickedness.  The  efforts  of  the  noblest  of  them,  aided  by  all  the  moral 
influence  of  a  long  line  of  inspired  prophets,  were  powerless  to  arrest  the  down- 
fiEdl  of  the  state ;  till  at  last,  after  three  hundred  and  eighty  years,  it  sunk  into  the 
shame  and  misery  of  the  GapUvitv.  How  can  it  be  said  of  all  this,  that  **  The 
cause  was  frt>m  the  Lord"?  Look  (1)  at  the  human  element,  (2)  at  the  Divine 
element,  in  this  transaction.    It  is  full  of  meaning  for  every  age. 

I.  Thr  human  element.  The  rending  of  the  kingdom  was  not  a  sudden  event 
that  came  without  warning.  As  in  all  such  cases,  a  variety  of  circumstances  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it.  There  were  slumbering  sources  of  mischief,  certain  conditions 
of  thought  and  feeling,  specially  old  jealousies  between  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah,  that  made  it  inevitable.  But  having  regard  to  the  nearer  occasions,  note — 
(1)  How  the  seed  of  evil  sown  in  one  generation  bears  deadly  fruit  in  the  next. 
Trace  the  calamity  back  to  the  time  when  Solomon's  heart  first  began  to  turn  from 
the  Lord.  The  root  of  it  lay  in  his  idolatry,  and  in  the  oppressions  into  which  his 
luxury  led  him.  That  idolatry  undermined  the  deepest  foundation  of  the  nation's 
unity  in  its  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  the  Great  Invisible  King ;  that  tyranny  violated  the 
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public  sense  of  righteousness,  which  is  the  strength  of  every  nation,  and  kindled  a 
smonldering  fire  of  discontent,  which  was  sure,  when  occasion  serred,  to  burst  into 
a  flame.  So  true  is  it  that  the  evil,  as  well  as  the  good,  men  do  '*  lives  after  them." 
Through  the  subtle  relations  that  exist  between  man  and  man,  generation  and 
generation,  the  possible  influence  of  any  form  of  wrong-doing  can  never  be 
measured.  It  spreads  in  widening  circles.  As  in  the  line  of  individual  history 
every  man  reaps  what  he  sows — 

**  Oar  deeds  still  traTcl  with  us  from  afar, 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are** — 

so  in  the  line  of  succeeding  generations.  Germs  of  evil  sown  by  the  fathers  spring 
up  among  their  children.  There  is  a  conservation  of  moral  forces  as  of  materiaL 
Let  a  corrupting  power  be  once  set  in  motion,  and,  though  hidden  for  awhile,  it  is 
sure  to  appear  again  in  some  riper  and  more  extended  form.  The  nation  retains 
its  visible  unity  under  Solomon,  but  when  the  charm  of  his  personal  reign  is  over, 
the  disintegrating  work  that  has  been  going  on  beneath  the  surface  ib  made 
manifest.  (2)  The  danger  there  is  in  following  the  prompting  of  foolish 
inexperience  and  headstrong  self-wili  Behoboam  was  wise  in  taking  counsel 
of  his  advisers  in  this  emergency.  His  folly  lay  in  listening  to  those  who  flattered 
his  vanity,  rather  than  those  whose  prudence  was  a  safer  guide  ;  and  in  supposing 
that,  whether  the  discontent  that  uiged  the  plea  of  oppression  was  reasonable  or  not, 
heavier  oppression  would  cure  it.  It  is  a  familiar  picture  of  human  life  that  we 
have  here.  **  Days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  teach  wisdom  '* 
(Job  xxxii.  7) ;  but  how  often  is  the  counsel  of  youthful  incompetence  followed 
because  it  is  more  agreeable.  There  is  a  time  to  resist  as  well  as  to  yield ;  but 
experience  shows  that  the  pride  that  refuses  all  reasonable  concession,  and  perhaps 
adds  insult  to  wrong,  defeats  its  own  end.  To  stoop  is  often  to  conquer.  To 
humble  one's  self  is  the  way  to  be  exalted.  Imperious  self-will  rushes  blindly  to  its 
own  ruin.  Kindly  human  sympathy  and  generous  self-abandonment  win  honour 
and  power.    '*  He  that  would  be  great  amon^  you,'*  &c.  (Matt.  xx.  26,  27). 

II.  The  Divine  eleiient.  This  is  seen  m  two  respects.  (1)  So  far  as  these 
events  were  the  result  of  the  wrong-doing  of  men,  God  ordains  the  laws  by  virtue 
of  which  that  result  comes  to  pass.  All  sin  is  a  defiance  of  the  Divine  Authority. 
But  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  proclaimed  in  the  very  disasters  that  follow  it  and 
avenge  it.  What  is  the  punishment  of  sin  but  an  assertion,  in  a  form  that  cannot 
be  avoided,  of  the  authority  against  which  it  is  a  rebeUion  9  We  can  no  more 
avert  the  penalty  that  treads  on  the  heels  of  trangression  than  we  can  escape  from 
our  own  shadow,  or  change  the  course  of  nature,  and  that  because  we  cannot  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  God.  The  law  that  governs  it  is  backed  by  all  the  forces  of 
Omnipotence.  It  is  but  a  phase  of  the  Will  that  is  **  holy  and  just  and  good." 
Learn  to  look  through  all  the  wa3rward  and  uncertain  forms  of  human  action  to 
the  majesty  of  that  Eternal  Bighteousness  that  **  cannot  be  mocked,**  but  wiU 
vindicate  itself  in  unfailing  sequences  of  reward  and  punishment.  (2)  Evil  as 
these  events  and  doings  may  be,  God  works  out  through  them  His  own  all- wise 
purposes.  The  principle  involved  in  this  may  be  profoundly  m3rsterious  to  us,  but 
the  fact  is  too  manifest  to  be  denied,  Jeroboam  may  have  been  utterly  wrong  in 
the  spirit  that  moved  him,  taking  advantage  of  tribal  jealousy  for  the  purposes  of 
his  own  ambition ;  and  yet  he  did  but  fulfil  the  Divine  decree  expressed  through 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (oh.  xi.  29  seq.)*  and  even  through  the  prediction  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  which  gave  to  Joseph  the  ascendancy  and  declared  that  the  seed 
of  Ephraim  should  **  become  a  multitude  of  nations.'*  Behoboam's  high-handed 
poUcy  was  without  excuse,  and  yet  he  and  his  foolish  counsellors  were  but  ministers 
of  the  Di\ine  purpose,  maintaining  God*s  choice  of  the  house  of  David,  and  help- 
ing to  falfil  the  prophecy  that  the  **  sceptre  should  not  depart  from  Judah  until 
Sbiloh  come.**  All  history  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  God  makes 
the  evil  of  the  world,  in  itself  essentially  at  variance  with  His  will,  to  serve  Him. 
All  streams  of  human  folly  and  wrong,  wandeiing  and  tortuous  as  tiiey  may  be, 
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become  tribntaiy  to  the  great  river  of  His  purpose,  '*  He  maketh  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  Him."  The  highest  example  is  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  man*s  iniquity 
working  out  the  world^s  redemption.  '*  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands,''  &c.  (Acts 
ii.  28).  The  final  verification  of  this  truth  belongs  to  the  time  when,  out  of  all  the 
sin  and  strife  and  aorrow  of  the  ages,  God  shall  bring  forth  the  glorious  triumph 
of  His  gracious  sovereignty,  the  *'  gathering  together  into  one  of  all  things  in 
Christ."— W. 

Vers.  18,  14. — Behohoam!s  FoUy,  Such  madness  is  scarcely  credible  in  the 
son  of  Solomon.  These  two  kings  present  a  remarkable  contrast.  Solomon  at 
twenty  years  of  age  is  the  wisest  man  of  his  times,  Behoboam  his  son,  at  forty,  is 
unfit  to  rule  himself  or  his  people.  Wisdom  is  not  by  descent,  but  is  the  gift  of 
God.  Describe  the  scene  in  the  chapter :  the  visit  of  Behoboam  to  Shechem, 
probably  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  ten  tribes ;  the  complaint  of  the  people ;  the 
two  councils  of  the  king ;  the  maddening  effect  of  his  reply.  The  study  of  small 
and  foolish  men  is  advantageous,  as  weU  as  the  study  of  the  great  and  wise,  that  by 
their  follies  we  may  be  warned.  Behoboam's  faults  lie  on  the  surface,  as  would  be 
natural  in  so  shallow  a  character  as  his.  A  careful  study  of  the  chapter  reveals  to 
us  the  following. 

I.  Behoboam's  feebleness  of  CHA9A0TE9.  We  should  expect  of  one  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  the  prime  of  bis  life  some  clear  notions  of  the  policy  he 
would  pursue.  Brought  up  m  a  court  to  which  the  rulers  of  other  peoj)les  came 
(ch.  X.  24),  over  which  the  wisest  king  of  that  age  ruled,  he  was  rich  m  natural 
advantages.  He  could  also  have  discovered  for  hunself  the  condition  of  the  people, 
their  causes  of  complaint,  &c.  Had  he  given  himself  to  such  thought  he  would 
have  been  prepared  for  prompt  and  resolute  action  on  his  accession.  Instead  of 
this  he  seems  helpless ;  turns  now  to  these  and  now  to  those  for  counsel,  and  has 
not  even  enough  wisdom  to  weigh  the  value  of  advice  when  it  is  given,  **  Unstable 
as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,''  is  a  law  of  &r-reaching  application.  Amongst  the 
virtues  we  should  inculcate  in  our  children  is  that  of  sober  self-reliance.  It  may  be 
fostered  in  the  home  with  safety  and  advantage.  Trust  a  child  with  something 
which  he  is  free  to  use  or  abuse,  in  order  to  test  him,  and  develop  in  him  this 
grace.  Probably  Behoboam  h^  been  brought  up  in  the  harem,  and  so  had  the 
heart  of  a  child,  with  the  years  of  a  man.  All  gifts  must  be  exercised  to  increase 
their  value.  **  A  double-minded  num  is  unstably  in  all  his  ways,"  and  an  example 
of  this  lies  before  us, 

IL  Behoboam's  gontbmft  of  experienoe,  Be  consulted  the  old  advisers  of 
Solomon,  it  is  true,  but  clearly  for  the  look  of  the  thing  only.  Directly  after 
speaking  with  **  the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown,"  he  turned  to  the  courtiers, 
who  were  far  less  able  to  advise  in  such  a  crisis.  Job  says,  **  With  the  ancients 
is  wisdom  ;  and  in  length  of  days  understanding."  This  is  not  always  true.  A 
man  may  be  old  without  being  wise,  he  mf^j  go  through  many  experiences  without 
being  experienced.  Still,  other  things  bemg  equal,  a  long  study  of  affairs  gives 
knowledge  and  discretion.  It  would  clearly  be  so,  with  men  chosen  by  the  wise 
Solomon.  Besides,  those  who  have  already  won  their  honours  are  more  dis- 
interested than  those  who  are  ambitiously  seeking  to  win  them ;  and  those  whose 
reputations  are  high  are  more  careful  to  guard  themselves  against  folly  than  those 
who  have  no  reputation  to  lose.  [Fotmd  on  such  principles  the  duties  of  submis- 
sion to  authority,  of  reverence  to  age,  &c.,  which  are  the  essentials  of  a  happy 
home  and  of  a  peaceful  society.] 

lU.  Behoboam*s  resobt  to  the  foolish.  The  answer  of  the  young  men 
showed  their  folly.  That  such  a  ^irit  should  exist  is  a  proof  that  in  the  later  years 
of  Solomon  the  people  about  him  had  sadly  deteriorated.  (1)  These  were  the  boon 
companions  of  Behoboam,  and  knowing  his  haughty  temper  they  flattered  him  to 
the  top  of  his  bent.  (2)  They  were  comiiiers  brought  up  amid  the  luxuries  of  the 
splendid  reign  just  ended,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  they  were  of  all  others  the  most  unfit  to  give  counsel 
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in  this  crisis.  [Give  examples  from  history  of  kings  ruined  by  their  favourites.] 
We  should  always  suspect  those  who  gratify  our  vanity,  or  seek  to  further  our  lower 
pleasures.  Show  the  e\dls  which  arise,  especially  to  weak  characters,  from  foolish 
associates.  **  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise,  but  a  companion  of 
fools  shall  be  destroyed.*'  "  Forsake  the  foolish,  and  live."  **  Blessed  is  he  that 
walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  imgodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor 
sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful." 

lY.  Behoboam's  boastfulness  of  his  poweb.  "  My  little  finger  shall  be 
thicker  than  my  father's  loins.*'  A  proverbial  expression  to  denote  that  his  power 
was  greater  than  his  father's.  Such  Dragging  is  no  sign  of  courage.  At  the  first 
outbreak  of  rebeUion,  this  boaster  **  made  speed  to  get  him  up  to  his  chariot,  to  flee 
to  Jerusalem."  A  strong  character  expresses  itself  not  in  great  words,  but  in  great 
deeds.  The  boastful  Peter  fails,  the  silent  John  stands  firm.  The  Pharisee  is 
rejected,  the  publican  justified.  **  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  and 
he  that  exalte th  himself  shall  be  abased.*' 

V.  Rehoboam's  abuse  of  his  authority.  "  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy, 
and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke,**  &c.  This  was  not  the  speech  of  one  who  felt  himself 
to  be  a  shepherd  of  God*s  flock,  but  of  one  who  assumed  despotic  authority.  This 
was  never  permitted  to  a  king  of  Israel,  nor  is  ^t  intended  by  God  that  any  man 
should  thus  rule.  It  would  be  an  evil  to  the  ruler  himself  as  well  as  to  his  people. 
Least  of  all  is  it  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  highest  in  ecclesias- 
tical office  are  forbidden  to  be  *'  lords  over  God*s  heritage,'*  but  are  to  be  *'  examples 
to  the  flock."  Christ  said,  **  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them 
.  .  .  but  ye  shall  not  be  so  "  (Luke  xxii.  24 — 29). 

YL  Behoboam's  neglect  of  prayer.  How  differently  he  began  his  reign  from 
liis  father  I  Solomon  went  first  to  God ;  Behoboam  went  hither  and  thither  for 
counsel,  but  never  turned  to  God  at  sdL  How  often  we  act  thus  in  our  temporal 
perplexities,  in  our  the<^ogicaI  difficulties,  Ac.  How  sadly  we  ^oiget  the  words, 
**  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God,"  &c.  (Jas.  i  5—8).  Throw  the  lurid 
light  of  this  story  on  Proverbs  L,  and  make  personal  application  of  the  warning 
given  there. — A.  R. 

Ver.  16. — The  Revolt  This  was  the  song  of  the  insurrection.  It  is  the  Marseil- 
laiae  of  Israelitish  history.  We  heard  it  first  after  the  revolt  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
XX.  1).  It  appears  to  have  originated  with  *'  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite.*' 
The  revolt  described  in  our  text  was  more  serious,  beginning  as  it  did  the  ruin  of 
Solomon*s  splendid  kingdom.  All  such  national  events  (the  wars  of  the  Boses,  the 
civil  war  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  French  Revolution  of 
the  last  century,  &c.)  are  worthy  of  study.  Moral  causes  he  at  the  root  of  them  aU, 
and  the  hand  of  God  is  over  tiiem  all.  The  moral  and  Divine  are  more  clearly 
revealed  in  Old  Testament  history ;  hence  in  part  its  value.  In  tracing  this  great 
revolution  to  its  causes,  we  do  not  forget,  though  we  do  not  dwell  imon,  two  fikotors 
to  which  our  attention  is  called  by  Scripture— (1)  the  design  of  God,  and  (2)  the 
ambition  of  Jeroboam.  We  must  remember,  however,  in  regard  to  the  former  that 
God  expressly  declared  tbat  He  would  base  future  events  on  the  king's  obedience 
or  disobedience  to  His  law.  And  as  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Jeroboam,  they 
would  all  have  been  futile  if  (as  God  had  foreseen)  there  had  not  been  popular  dis- 
content, combined  with  princely  folly.  What,  then,  were  the  ultimate  causes  of 
the  event  described  ? 

I.  Tribal  jealousy.  This  had  alw^s  existed.  Ephraim  and  Judah  had 
specially  displayed  it.  The  jealousy  of  Ephraim  had  asserted  itself  both  against; 
Gideon  and  Jephthah  (Judg.  viii  1 ;  xii.  1).  The  pride  of  this  tribe  was  fostered 
by  such  fBMts  as  these :  Joshua  sprung  from  it,  Samuel  was  bom  within  its  borders, 
Saul  was  of  Benjamin,  hereditary  with  Joseph ;  its  geographical  position  gave  it 
power,  &o.  Hence,  till  David's  time,  the  leadership  of  the  nation  was  practically 
m  the  hands  of  Ephraim.  He  reigned  seven  years  over  Judah  before  he  could 
obtain  supremacy  over  the  other  tribes.  He  dealt  wisely  with  those  who  belonged 
to  Ephraim,  selecting  some  of  them  lor  special  favour,  ^.    Solomon,  however, 
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aggravated  the  discontent  bv  his  oppression  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  so  that 
Behoboam  had  no  easy  task  before  him.  All  was  ripe  for  revolt.  1.  National 
strength  is  impossible  without  national  unity.  Clans  mast  lose  their  I'ealoosies  if 
they  wotdd  become  a  strong  people.  The  severance  of  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the 
hostiUty  between  capital  and  laboor,  the  disaffection  of  any  section  of  the  people 
mnst  be  a  sonroe  of  weakness,  a  sign  of  decadence*  2.  The  Church's  power  is 
sa/pped  by  sectarian  hostility.  There  may  be  diversity  in  modes  of  work  and 
worship,  but  amongst  aU  Christians  should  be  unity  of  spirit.  '*  There  are  diversities 
of  operations,  but  the  same  spirit"  Each  tribe  may  march  through  the  wilderness 
with  its  ownbanner,  but  all  mnst  find  their  one  centre  in  the  Divine  presence,  and 
seek  their  one  Canaan  as  a  land  of  rest.  Isaiah  foretells  the  day  when  **  Ephraim 
shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shidl  not  vex  Ephraim  "  (ch.  zi.  18). 

II.  Heavy  taxation.  It  affected  the  people's  wealth,  and  still  more  painfully 
their  personal  labour.  A  more  foolish  step  than  that  which  Behoboam  took  could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  He  sent  to  appease  the  people  ^'  Adoram,  who  was  over  the 
tribute ; "  the  very  man  who  represented  the  oppression  they  resented !  Quern 
Deus  vult  perdere^  prius  dementat.  Show  how  extravagance,  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others,  unjust  demands,  carelessness  of  the  interests  of  dependants,  lead 
to  disaster — in  homes,  in  business,  in  national  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Illustrate 
this  from  history ;  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  ;  the  dissolution  of 
the  formerly  vast  dependencies  of  Spain,  &c.  So  if  a  Church  demands  too  much, 
as  Borne  does,  she  loses  alL  The  intelligent  men  of  Boman  Catholic  countries  are 
sceptics. 

III.  Beligioub  indiffebbnob.  That  this  existed  is  evident  from  the  ease  with 
which  Solomon  set  up  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  Milcom,  and  Chemosh  ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  Jeroboam,  directlv  i^r  the  revolt,  erected  the  calves  at  Bethel  and 
Dan.  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  others  have  sought  to  justify  the  people  in  their  re- 
beUion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  they  were  oonoemed  the  revolt  was 
criminal  Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  act  of  man  does  higher  causahty  affect 
the  moraUty  of  an  act  They  were  anxious  about  the  decrease  of  taxation,  but  not 
about  the  removal  of  idolatry.  To  them  it  mattered  little  whether  Jehovah  were 
worshipped  or  not  But  it  was  to  represent  Him,  to  fulfil  His  purpose,  to  preserve 
His  truth,  that  the  kingdom  existed.  Indifference  to  God  is  destructive  of  the 
stability  of  human  hopes,  of  the  kingliness  of  human  character,  of  the  peace  and 
security  of  human  kingdoms.  Christ  has  come  into  the  world  to  arouse  it  from 
indifference,  that  all  men  may  go  out  to  greet  Him  as  '*  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords.**  If  you  lose  the  kingdom  of  heaven  it  is  because,  like  Behoboam,  you  throw 
it  away.  The  lost  opportunity  never  came  to  him  again.  He  was  forbidden  to  try 
to  recover  by  force  what  he  sacrificed  bv  foUy  (ver.  24).  Over  him  and  over  many 
a  man  the  lament  may  be  heard,  '*  Ohtnat  thou  hadstknown,'even  thou,  at  least  in 
this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace,  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes.*'— A.  B. 

Vers.  1 — ^20. — T7te  accomplishment  of  the  predicted  judgm>ent,  I.  Danqbbs 
OFTBN  COMB  DISGUISED.  1.  It  was  a  timM  of  joyous  expectation.  Nothing  be- 
tokened the  nearness  of  rebeUion  and  disaster.  AM  Israel  had  come  to  Shechem 
to  make  him  king.  There  was  no  dispute  about  the  succession,  and  no  unwil- 
lingness to  own  the  sway  of  the  house  of  David.  All  was  hopeful.  Danger 
may  lurk  in  joy  like  a  venomous  insect  in  a  flower.  2.  The  peoj^le's  request  wcu 
reasonable,  Behoboam  could  shield  himself  under  no  plea  of  Divine  right.  David 
was  appointed  to  shepherd  Israel,  and  the  people  had  a  right  to  protest  against 
their  burdens.  8.  Their  demand  seems  to  have  been  urged  with  moderation. 
There  was  as  yet  no  determination  to  rebel.  The  issue  lay  with  the  king.  It  was 
to  bear  the  stamp  of  his  mind  as  well  as  theirs.  There  are  moments  that  &ce  us 
with  a  sudden  demand  to  manifest  the  spirit  that  is  in  us  and  to  make  or  mar  our 
future.  Should  the  demand  come  to  thee  to-day,  what  mark  would  be  left,  what 
work  would  be  done? 

II.  A  DANQEB  WISELY  MBT.    1.  The  importance  of  the  juncture  was  felt  and 
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owned.  He  took  time  for  consideration.  A  good  decision  is  nothing  the  worse  of 
a  cabn  review :  a  bad  one  needs  it  2.  He  eought  cowneel.  We  are  helped  by  the 
light  of  others*  judgment,  but  above  all  we  need  the  direction  of  Gk>d. 

III.  The  BsaiMKiNO  of  disastbb.  1.  A  gra/oe  defect.  Among  all  that  is  said  of 
these  three  days  there  is  no  mention  of  his  inqniring  of  the  Lordi  or  lifting  tm  one 
cry  for  guidance.  There  is  pride  and  passion  in  ns  which  only  God  can  subdue : 
these  retained  are  worse  than  all  our  foes ;  they  can  only  harm  us  through  the 
enemies  we  harbour  within  our  breast.  2.  The  cotmsela  of  wisdom  a/re  rejected 
(vers.  7,  8).  8.  The  counsels  of  foUy  accepted  (vers,  8 — 11).  He  was  seeking  for 
the  reflection  of  his  own  proud,  vengefiil  thought,  and  he  now  foimd  it  in  the 
advice  of  tiiose  who  were  like-minded.  What  we  need  is  not  the  strengthening  of 
our  own  judgment,  but  its  correction  by  the  utterance  of  love  and  righteousness 
and  truth. 

IV.  Folly's  harvest.  1.  The  shame  of  rejection  and  desertion  (ver,  16>. 
2.  Bis  last  attempt  to  assert  his  authority  defeated  (ver.  18).  8.  His  igno' 
minious  flight.  He  who  might  have  won  a  kingdom  has  to  flee  for  his  life. 
4.  The  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  completed  (vers.  19,  20).  If  Behoboam  had 
fled  from  the  evil  which  was  in  himself,  he  would  not  have  required  to  flee  from 
his  people.  We  give  birth  to  the  terrors  which  pursue  us.  There  is  but  one  flight 
possible  from  loss  and  death— the  flight  from  sin.— U. 

Vers.  21 — 88.  I.  An  ebbob  that  gottld  not  be  bepaibed  (vers.  21—24).  Beho- 
boam  had  zeal  and  strength  behind  him  in  his  attempt  to  bring  back  the  tribes 
by  force.  One  hxmdred  and  eighty  thousand  men  responded  to  his  call ;  but  all 
were  dispersed  at  the  lifting  up  of  God^s  hand.    The   attempt  was  forbidden, 

1.  Because  of  the  ties  of  kind/red.  These  were  forgotten  by  Behoboam  when  he 
threatened  tiie  people  with  a  heavier  yoke.  Tyranny  is  possible  only  in  the  denial 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  was  forgotten  now  as  he  gathered  his  hosts  together. 
Wars  are  impossible  in  the  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  This  is  God's 
word  to  the  nations,  to  England  as  to  the  rest :  '*  Te  shall  not  .  .  •  fight  against 
your  brethren."  2.  Because  the  loss  was  of  Qod.  "  This  thing  is  from  Me." 
These  two  thoughts  assuage  anger  and  beget  repentance ;  they  who  are  against  us 
are  our  brethren,  and  the  blow  is  from  our  Father's  hand.  Our  mistakes  are  per- 
mitted, and  we  eat  their  bitter  fruit  in  God's  righteous  judgment.  Keep  the  way 
of  love  and  lowly  dependence  on  God.  Every  other  is  full  of  mistake  and  irre- 
parable loss. 

II.  The  blindness  of  wobldly  policy  (vers.  25 — 88).  Judged  from  a  merely 
human  standpoint,  Jeroboam  showed  commendable  foresight,  and  took  efiectual 
precautions  against  a  great  and  possible  danger.  Yet  he  did  not  look  far  enough 
or  high  enough.  The  range  of  his  vision  did  not  embrace  the  mightiest  of  all 
forces.    It  shut  out  God,  and  every  step  he  took  ensured  the  destruction  of  the 

Sower  he  sought  to  guard.  1.  His  fear  was  tmhelief.  There  did  seem  to  be  a 
anger  in  the  recourse  of  the  tribes  to  Jerusalem,  but  he  had  God*s  promise  tiiat 
He  would  build  him  a  sure  house  if  be  would  do  that  which  was  right  in  God*s 
sight  (xi.  88).    Do  not  our  fears  go  right  in  the  face  of  the  promises  of  God  ? 

2.  It  was  base  forgetfulness  of  Ood^s  mercy.  The  Lord  had  frdfiUed  part  of  what 
He  had  said.  The  very  circumstances  in  which  the  fear  arose  (the  possession 
of  the  kingdom)  were  thus  its  answer.  Our  fears  not  only  deny  God's  promises, 
but  also  the  testimony  of  the  past.  Unbelief  and  ingratitude  are  the  nrst  steps 
in  the  path  of  sin  (Bom.  i.  21).  8.  His  defiance  of  Qod,  When  unbelief  has  shut 
Him  out  of  the  heart,  His  commandments  are  lightly  esteemed.  To  suit  the 
exigencies  of  state,  God's  ordinances  were  overturned,  other  holy  places  were  set 
up,  the  commandment  against  image«>worship  broken,  the  priesthooa  and  the  feast- 
time  changed.  Jeroboam's  sin  lives  still  in  our  statecrt^t,  in  the  conduct  of  our 
business,  £0.  God's  purpose  regarding  us  and  the  world  is  nothing  I  His  com- 
mandments are  the  only  things  tiiat  with  safety  can  be  disregarded  !  4.  His  mis- 
directed  inaenuity.  He  cleverly  takes  advantage  (1)  of  the  jealousy  of  tlie  tribes. 
Why  should  Jerttsalem  be  the  only  holy  place*  or  X^evi  the  one  servant  of  God  f 
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(2)  He  only  repeats  the  sin,  and  quotes  the  words,  of  Aaron,  and  the  fathers  (Exod. 
xxxiL  4).  (8)  He  uses  phtoes  already  consecrated,  Bethel  by  Jacob's  vision  and 
altar,  and  Dan,  the  shrine  of  Micah's  image  (Judg.  xviii.  80).  (4)  He  hides  zeai 
for  his  own  safety  under  the  plea  of  care  for  the  people's  convenience  (ver.  28). 
Misused  ability  cannot  shield  from  God's  judgment  In  every  step  he  took  he  was 
the  more  surely  sealing  his  own  doom,  and  ensuring  the  final  extinction  of  his 
people.    *•  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked.**— U. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  Xn.  25—88. 


Thb  xstablishmbnt  of  TBS  xnroDOic  OF 

ISBASL,  AND  THE  SCHISM  »  THB  GhUBCH. — 

The  historian,  after  desoribmg  the  great 
xebellion  of  the  Jewish  people,  proceeds,  in 
the  rest  of  this  chapter,  to  relate  the  mea- 
sures which  the  new  king  took  to  secure  his 
position.  These  were  both  external  and 
internal.  The  external  means  were  the 
erection  of  fortresses ;  the  internal,  the 
provision  of  new  sanctuaries,  priests,  and 
ordinances. 

Yer.  25.— Then  Jeroboam  built  [i.«.,  r«- 
built  or  forHfied,  t\)^  naturally  has  both 
meanings]  Shechem  [see  on  ver.  1  and  on  oh. 
xiv.  1]  In  Mount  Epbralm  [The  ifar- 
Ephraintj  or  mountain  district  of  Ephraim 
(in  Josh.  xi.  16  called  the  **  Mountain  of 
Israel ;  '*  ef.  Josh  xvU.  15—18 ;  Judg.  iv.  5 ; 
x.  1 ;  1  Sam.  L  1),  is  **  the  central  mass  of 
the  lulls  of  Palestine,  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  northern  and  southern  boundary 
of  the  whole  country  "  (Stanley,  S.  and  P., 
p.  229),  and  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  land.  *'The  tower  of  Siohem 
had  been  burnt  down  by  Abimeleoh  and 
the  tower  of  Penuel  had  been  destroyed  by 
Gideon,  Judg.  viii.  17  *'  (Eeil).  The  city  of 
ghechem  hiid  been  destroyed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  tower,  but  had  no  doubt  been 
febuilt,  at  least  in  part,  otherwise  it  could 
hitfdly  have  been  selected  for  Behoboam*s 
eozonation.  It  was  xiaturally  Jeroboam's 
first  care  to  strengthen  his  position  by  forti- 
fying his  capital,  and  the  more  so  as  this 
citv  would  be  particularly  obnoxious  to 
Behoboam  as  the  scene  of  the  revolution ; 
but  why  he  should  at  the  same  time  have 
rebuilt  Penuel— Ewald  thinks  the  seat  of 
government  was  placed  here — ^is  not  at  first 
sight  so  obvious,  as  it  lay  b^ond  the  Jor- 
dan (Gen.  xzxii.  22,  80;  xxxlii.  17)  and 
was  therefore  presumably  outside  the  drole 
of  hostilities,  should  sudi  arise.  Probably 
it  was  because  this  was  the  gate  to  his 
Trans-Jordanio  territory.  A  tower  com- 
manding the  fords  of  the  Jordan  would 


secure  Beuben,  Gad,  Ac,  against  invasion 
from  Jndah.  It  is  also  not  unlikely  that 
Jeroboam,  who  was  the  great  castle  builder  of 
that  age,  had  some  fears  of  **  hostile  attacks 
from  the  north  and  north-east "  (Keil),  or 
thought  of  **the  caravan  road  which  led 
over  Gilead  to  Damascus*'  (Wordsworth), 
and  of  which  he  would  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  his  revenue,  to  retain  the  control],  and 
dwelt  tbtireln  [He  made  it  his  first  resi- 
dence and  capital];  and  went  out  ftom 
thence  {i.e^  when  he  had  secured  one  forti- 
fied <a.ty.  He  could  hardly  be  certain  as 
yet  which  side  some  of  the  tribes  would 
take.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  of  the 
workmen  who  had  built  Shechem  were 
afterwards  employed  on  the  fortification  of 
Penuel],  and  built  PenueL  [Bahr  says, 
**  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  built  these 
fortifications  by  tribute  labour,  like  Solo- 
mon." But  is  this  quite  so  certain  ?  The 
people  after  the  revolt  would  naturally 
conclude  that  Behoboam,  of  whose  proud 
temper  they  had  had  such  proof,  would 
want  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  city 
which  had  rejected  him,  and  the  instinct  of 
scdf-defence  would  lead  them  at  once  to 
rebuild  their  walls.  And  the  new-bom 
Idngdom  would  also  eamesj^  desire  to  pos- 
sess a  suitable  capital.  Thus  their  self- 
interest  and  enthusiasm  alike  would  obriate 
the  necessity  for  a  conscription.] 

Yer.  26.— And  Jeroboam  said  in  his  hearty 
Vow  shall  the  Idngdom  return  to  tbe  house 
of  David  [It  needed  much  less  prescience 
than  Jeroboam  seems  to  have  possessed  to 
perceive  that  fortresses  and  armies  would 
be  of  no  avail  for  the  defence  of  his  realm, 
so  long  as  Jerusalem  remained  the  one 
sanotufuy  of  the  land.  He  clearly  foresaw 
that  if  the  people  went  up  thither,  as  in 
time  past,  tluree  times  a  year,  to  keep  the 
feasts,  the  religious  sentiment  would  in 
time  reassert  itsdf  and  sweep  him  and  his 
new  dynasty  away.  With  one  religion,  one 
sanctuary,  one  priesthood,  there  could  not 
long  be  two  kingdoms.  People  who  had  so 
much  in  common  would,  sooner  or  later, 
complete  the  unity  of  their  national  Ufe 
under  a  common  sovereign.  And  we  find, 
indeed,  that  so  powerful  were  the  attrao* 
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tions  of  the  temple,  and  the  religions  sys- 
tem of  which  it  was  the  centre,  that  **  the 
priests  and  Leyites  that  were  in  all  Israel,*' 
together  with  the  more  devont  laity,  fell 
away  to  Behoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  13.  16), 
while  the  speech  of  Abijah  on  Mount  Zema- 
raim  (2  Chron.  xiii.  11),  proves  that  others 
as  well  as  Jeroboam  were  well  aware  that 
the  old  religion  and  the  new  kingdom  oonld 
hardly  oo-exist.] 

Yer.  27. — ^If  this  people  go  up  to  do  sacrl- 
floe[Heb.  saerifieet]  in  tbe  house  of  tbe  Lord 
at  Jemsalem  [as  the  law  of  Moses  ordained 
(Dent.  xii.  11,  U;  xvi.  6,  11)],  then  shall 
the  heart  of  this  people  torn  again  onto 
their  lord  [The  Syriao  omits  this  word.  The 
LXX.  has  vpdQ  Kifpiov  kAi  Kvptov  a^«y»], 
eren  onto  Behoboam  king  Of  Judah  [When 
Wordsworth  remarks  that  Jeroboam  '*  here 
acknowledges  Behoboam  as  the  'lord'  of 
the  people,"  he  snrely  forgets  that  these  are 
not  the  actnal  words  of  Jeroboam,  but  the 
thoaghts  which  the  historian  supposes  him 
to  have  had  (yer.  26)],  and  they  shall  kill 
me  [as  they  woold  do,  if  they  wished  to 
retam  to  Behoboam's  mle.  Their  first 
offering  would  be  the  head  of  the  usurper, 
2  Sam.  zx.  20,  21 ;  cf .  2  Sam.  iv.  7] ,  and  go 
again  [lit,,  turn  o^at'n,  same  word  as  above] 
to  Behoboam  king  of  Jodah. 

Yer.  28. —Whereupon  the  king  took 
counsel  [**With  his  counsellors,  or  the 
heads  of  the  nation  who  had  helped  him  to 
the  throne"  (Keil).  Bahr  understands, 
"  he  reflected  aoout  it  alone"  {et  excogitato 
eomilio,  Yulgate),  alleging  that  so  important 
a  circumstance  as  the  concurrence  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  in  changing  the  system 
of  worship  would  not  have  been  passed  over 
in  silence.  But  while  the  text  does  not 
perhaps  imply  any  formal  deliberation  with 
the  elders,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
Jeroboam,  who  owed  his  position  to  popular 
election,  and  who  was  far  too  sagacious  not 
to  follow  the  example  of  Behoboam  (vers. 
6,  9),  would  summon  others  to  advise  him 
as  to  this  critical  and  momentous  step. 
Wordsworth  refers  to  Isa.  xxz.  1,  and  says 
that  '*  Jeroboam  is  the  image  and  pattern  of 
Machiavellian  politicians."  "  Next  to  Ahi- 
thophel,  I  do  not  find  that  Israel  yielded  a 
craftier  head  than  Jeroboam's  "  (Hall)] ,  and 
made  two  oalvea  [It  is  generally  held  that 
these  were  in  imitation  of,  or  were  suggested 
by,  the  ** golden  calf"  of  Aaron  HSxod. 
xxxii.  2),  and  the  close  resemblance  of  Jero- 
boam's words  (below),  in  inaugurating  this 
newcuZeiM,  to  Aaron's  have  been  thought  to 
prove  it.  But  surely  it  has  been  overlooked 
that  Jeroboam  could  hardly  be  so  short- 
sighted and  unwise  as  deliberately  to  rein- 
troduce a  worship  which  had  provoked  the 
*' fierce  wrath  "  (vec^  12)  of  God,  and  had 


nearly  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  the 
Jewish  race.  For  of  course  neither  Jero- 
boam nor  his  people  could  have  forgotten 
the  stem  condemnation  which  Aaron's  calf- 
worship  had  received.  The  molten  image 
ground  to  powder,  the  ashes  mixed  in  the 
drink  of  the  people,  the  slaughter  of  three 
thousand  worshippers,  Ac,  would  assuredly 
have  lived  in  the  memories  of  the  nation. 
A  more  impolitic  step,  consequently — one 
more  certain  to  precipitate  his  ruin,  by 
driving  the  whole  nation  into  the  arms  of 
Judah — Jeroboam  could  not  have  taken, 
than  to  attempt  any  revival  or  imitation  of 
the  forbidden  cultus  of  the  desert.  And  it 
is  as  little  likely  that  the  worship  of  the 
calves  was  derived  from  the  worship  of  Apis, 
as  practised  at  Memphis,  or  of  **  Mnevis, 
the  sacred  calf  of  Heliopolis"  (Stanley), 
though  with  both  of  these  Jeroboam  had 
recently  been  in  contact.  It  would  have 
been  but  a  sorry  recommendation  in  the 
eyes  of  Israel  that  the  first  act  of  the  new 
lang  should  be  to  introduce  the  hateful 
idolatry  of  Egypt  into  the  land ;  and  eveij 
oonsideration  tends  to  show  that  the  calf- 
worship  was  not,  and  was  not  intended  to 
be,  idolatry,  such  as  the  worship  of  Egypt 
undoubtedly  was.  It  is  always  carefully 
distinguished  from  idol-worship  by  the  his- 
torians and  prophets.  And  the  idea  which 
Jeroboam  wished  to  give  his  subjects  was 
clearly  this — that,  so  far  from  introducing 
new  gods  or  new  sanctuaries,  he  was  merely 
accommodating  the  old  worship  to  the  new 
state  of  things.  He  evidently  felt  that  what 
he  and  his  house  had  most  to  fear  was,  not 
the  armies  of  Behoboam  but  the  ritual  and 
religious  associations  of  Jerusalem.  His 
object,  if  he  were  wise,  must  therefore  be 
to  provide  a  substitute,  a  counterfeit  wor- 
ship. **  I  will  give  you,"  he  virtually  says, 
"  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  old  sanctuaries  of  our 
race  long  before  Jerusalem  usurped  their 
place,  those  visible  emblems  of  the  heavenly 
powers  such  as  are  now  found  only  in  the 
temple.  Tou  too  shall  possess  those  mys- 
terious  forms  which  8ymlx)lize  the  Invisible, 
but  you  shall  have  them  nearer  home  and 
easier  of  access."  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
consequently,  that  the  **  calves"  were  imita- 
tions of  the  colossal  cherubim  of  Solomon's 
temple,  in  which  the  ox  or  calf  was  prob- 
ably the  forma  jmucivua  (ch.  vL  23).]  of 
gold  [Hardlv  of  solid  gold.  Possibly  of 
wood  covered  with  gold  plates,  t.«.,  similar 
to  the  cherubim  (ch.  vi.  23—28) ;  probably 
of  molten  brass  (see  eh.  xiv.  9,  and  of.  Psa. 
cvi  19),  overlaid  with  gold ;  such  images,  in 
fact,  as  are  described  in  Isa.  xl.  19] ,  and 
■aid  unto  them.  It  Is  too  much  for  you 
[This  translation,  jpoce  Eeil,  cannot  be 
maintained.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  '*  the 
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exact  meaning  of  the  original  is  donbtfol  ** 
(Bawlinson),  lor  a  study  of  the  passages 

where  this  phrase,  D^^'^?  ooours  (see,  e.g,, 

Dent.  i.  6 ;  ii.  3 ;  ill.  26  ;  and  of.  Oen.  xlv. 
28 ;  Exod.  ix.  28 ;  2  Sam.  zxiv.  16 ; 
1  Kings  xix.  4)  will  conyinoe  the  reader 
that  it  mnst  be  rendered  here,  **It  is 
enough  *' — i.e.,  *'  yon  have  gone  long  enongh 
to  a  city  which  only  owes  its  present  posi- 
tion to  the  ambition  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah, 
and  which  is  a  standing  testimony  to  yonr 
own  inferiority;  heno^orth,  desist.**  We 
have  an  exact  parallel  in  Ezek.  xliv.  6  ; 
where  the  Authorized  Version  renders,  **  Let 
it  sojffioe  yon.**  The  LXX.  supports  this 
yiew  by  rendering  iKav6v<r9ia  vfiiv  through- 
out. Vulgate,  noUu  uUra  tueendere,  <feo.]  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem:  beludd  tby  gods 
[rather  '*  god,**  for  Jeroboam  had  no  idea 
of  introducing  polytheism.  It  is  true  he 
made  two  calves  because  of  his  two  sanctu- 
aries, but  each  was  designed  to  represent 
the  same  object —the  one  God  of  Israel. 
The  word  is  translated  **  gods  **  in  Exod. 
xxxii.  1,  4,  8,  28, 31 ;  but  as  the  reference 
is  in  eveiy  case  to  the  one  calf,  it  should  be 
translated  **  ffod  ^  therealso.  In  Nehemiah*s 
citation  of  the  words  (ch.  is.  18),  the  word 
is  unmistakably  singular.  **  TfUt  is  thy 
god,'*  Ac,  The  words  are  not  '*  exactly  the 
same  as  the  people  used  when  setting  up 
the  golden  calf  *'  (Bahr).  Jeroboam  says, 
"  Behold,*'  Ac.] ,  0  Israel,  which  hrought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  [It  is  at 
first  sight  somewhat  difficult  to  resist  the 
view,  which  is  generally  entertained,  that 
Jeroboam,  of  set  purpose,  cited  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  tiie  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Exod. 
xxiii.  4).  But  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  belieye  that 
a  monarch,  circumstanced  as  Jeroboam 
was,  could  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career 
have  acted  in  the  teeu  of  history,  and  have 
oommitted  the  gross  blunder,  not  to  say 
wanton  outrage,  of  deliberately  connecting 
his  new  cult  with  the  calf-worship  of  the 
desert.  He  can  hardly  have  dared,  that  is, 
to  say,  **  This  is  no  new  religion,  for  this 
Texy  form  of  worship  our  fathers  used 
fonnerly  in  the  desert,  under  the  guidance 
of  Aaron  himself*'  (Seb.  Schmidt,  followed 
by  Keil,  oZ.)  unless  both  he  and  his  people 
alike — which  is  inconceivable — ^were  igno- 
rant of  their  nation*s  histoiy  recorded  in 
Exod.  xxxii.  19 — 85.  It  has  been  argued 
by  some  that  this  action  of  Jeroboam  and 
the  ready  compliance  of  the  ten  tribes, 
prove  that  the  Pentateuch  cannot  then  have 
been  written.  But,  as  Hengstenberg  (cited 
by  Wordsworth^  r^oins,  the  same  aigument 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible 
oould  not  have  been  written  in  the  dark 


ages,  or,  we  might  add,  even  at  the  present 
day.  He  can  hardly  have  claimed,  that  is 
to  say,  to  be  reintroducing  the  calf-worship, 
which  Qod  had  so  emphatically  reprobated, 
unless  he  designed  an  open  defiance  of  the 
Most  High,  and  wished  to  shock  all  the  reli- 

?ious  instincts  and  convictions  of  his  people. 
t  is  much  more  natural,  consequently,  to 
suppose,  considering  the  veiy  frequent  recur- 
rence, though  sometimes  in  slightly  different 
shapes,  of  the  formula  **  the  Lord  thy  God, 
which  brought  thee  out  qt  the  land  of 
Egypt  '*  (Exod.  XX.  2 ;  xxix.  45,  46  ;  Levit. 
xix.  36 ;  xxiii.  43 ;  xxv.  38 ;  xxvi  13,  45 ; 
Num.  XV.  41 ;  xvi.  13 ;  xx.  16 ;  Deut.  v. 
6,  15  ;  vi.  12 ;  viii.  14 ;  ix.  26 ;  Josh.  xxiv. 
6,  17 ;  Judg.  vi.  8 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  8 ;  x.  18 ; 
1  Kings  viii  21,  Ac)  that  the  correspon- 
dence is  accidental,  ihe  more  so  as  Jero- 
boam does  not  quote  the  exact  words,  and 
that  he  has  used  a  phrase  which  was  con- 
stantly in  their  ears,  insisting  therebv  that 
his  calves  were  emblems  of  the  God  of  their 
race,  the  God  whose  great  glory  it  was  that 
He  had  taken  their  nation  out  of  the  midst 
of  another  nation,  Ac  (Dent.  iv.  84),  and 
delivered  them  from  a  thraldom  with  which, 
perhaps,  tiie  tyranny  of  Behoboam  is  in- 
directly compared.  Or  if  there  wot  any 
reference  to  the  golden  calf,  it  must  have 
been  depreciatory,  as  if  to  say,  •*  That  was 
rank  idolatry,  and  as  such  it  was  punished. 
That  calf  was  an  image  of  Apis.  My  calves 
are  cherubic  ^jmbols,  symbols  such  as  He 
has  Himself  appointed,  of  the  Great  De- 
liverer of  our  race.  Behold  thy  God,  which 
really  brought  thee  up,'*  Ac] 

Ver.  29.— And  he  set  the  one  In  Bethel,  and 
the  other  put  he  in  Dan.  [Two  oousidera- 
tions  seem  to  have  infiuenoed  Jeroboam  in 
his  choice  of  these  sites.  First,  both  these 
places  were  in  some  sort  sanctuaries  already. 
Bethel  was  already  a  mak6mf  or  holy  place, 
in  the  days  of  Abraham;  was  consecrated 
by  the  visions  and  altar  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxviii.  11—19  ;  xxxi.  13 ;  xxxv.  1,  7,  15), 
and  by  the  ark  having  been  there  (Judg. 
XX.  26—28,  Heb. ;  cf.  Jos.,  Ant.,  v.  2.  10). 
And  though  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  47;  Judg. 
xviii.  29 ;  xx.  1)  can  hardly  have  had  as 
sacred  a  character  as  the  *' house  of  God 
and  the  gate  of  heaven"  (Gen.  xxviii.  17) 
had,  still  it  had  its  shrine  and  its  schis- 
matic priesthood.  A  grandson  of  Moses 
(Judg.  xviii.  13,  true  reading)  had  minis- 
tered there,  and  his  sons  were  the  priests 
of  Dan  still.  Secondly,  these  localities 
would  suit  the  convenience  of  his  subjects, 
being  respectively  at  the  southern  and 
northern  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  And 
this,  no  doubt,  was  one  reason  why  Dan 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  other  places, 
such  as  Shiloh,  which,  though  more  saored, 
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were  lessoonveniently  sitnated.  A  sanctuary 
at  Dan  would  save  the  northern  tribes 
many  tedious  jonmeys.  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  Bethel  properly  belonged  to 
Benjamin  (Josh.  xTiii.  18,  22),  though  it 
was  also  on  the  border  of  Ephiaim ;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  was  Jeroboam's 
selection  of  this  place  as  a  seat  of  the  calf- 
worship  decided  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Judah.  But  the  narrative 
seems  to  imply  that  their  choice  had  been 
made  at  an  earlier  period  (yer.  21),  and  the 
city  would  seem  to  have  oeen  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  hou9e  of  Joseph  (Judg.  i. 
22).  It  is  now  known  as  Beitin,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  naked  and  dreary  spots  in 
Palestine.  '*  The  place  seems,  as  it  were, 
turned  to  stone ;  and  we  can  well  imagine 
^lat  the  patriarch  found  nothing  softer  than 
a  stone  for  his  pillow."  Gonder,  p.  252,- 
who  suggests  that  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
Bethel  was  a  D^p^,  a  sacred  place  merely 
(Oen.  xxviii.  11),  and  distinct  from  the 
adjoining  city  of  Luz  (ver.  19).] 

Yer.  80.— And  this  tblnir  became  a  sin 
[It  w<u  in  itself  sinful,  for  it  both  set  at 
nought  the  express  prohibition  of  the  De- 
calogue (Exod.  XX.  4),  and  also  disre^rded 
the  one  sanctuary  of  God's  choice  (Deut. 
xii.  6).  And  it  led  to  other  sins,  e.g.,  the 
intrusion  of  a  schismatic  and  irregular 
priesthood,  and  the  performance  of  un- 
authorized rites,  and  to  **  an  ever-deepening 
corruption  of  the  national  faith  "  (Ewald). 
Cf .  Hosea  viiL  5 ;  xiii.  2.  But  the  meaning  is, 
it  became  an  occasion  of  sin  to  the  people 
(*•  QuodfuitfOMtea  causa  gravimmipeccatV* 
— ^Vatab.)  Jeroboam  •*  made  Israel  to  sin  " 
(oh.  xiv.  16  ;  xv.  26,  <ftc.)  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  in  the  face  of  these  and  similar 
words,  how  any  one  can  seriously  Tnfti>tivin 
that  **  the  church  of  Israel  was  tiie  national 
church  "  (Stanley,  ii.  264)] :  for  the  people 
went  to  worship  before  the  one  even  unto 
Dan.  (The  people  frequented  both  sanctu- 
aries ;  why,  then,  is  that  at  Dan  especially 
mentioned  f  Some  (Rawlinson,  e.g.)  have 
suggested  that  the  text  is  here  corrupt,  and 
that  we  should  read,  **  before  the  one  to 
Bethel,  and  before  the  other  to  Dan.'*  Ac- 
cording to  others,  "  the  one  "  OO^JJ)  refers 
to  the  double  in^J!  ("the  one^"  "the 
other  ") ;  cf .  ver.  29.  They  would  interpret, 
that  is,  *'  the  people  went  to  both,  even  to  the 
distant  Dan  "  (Bahr,  Thenius).  Eeil  would 
force  the  text  and  understand,  *  *  the  people, 
even  unto  Dan,"  t.«.,  the  people  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  Similarly,  Wordsworth. 
Ewald  understands  "before  the  one"  to 
«nfiM»  1D9?  i.«.. "  as  one,*'  sc.  man.  On  the 
whole  it  is' better  to  take  the  words  as  they 
•tand,Uter»lly.   It  is  quite  ooneeivable  that,  i 


at  first,  the  people  resorted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  Danite  sanctuary.  Having  been  for 
long  years  a  seat  of  worship,  and  having 
probably  its  "house  of  high  places,"  or 
temple  (see  below),  already  built,  it  would 
naturally  be  in  a  position  to  receive  wor- 
shippers some  time  before  Bethel  was  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  Jeroboam*s  offer- 
ing in  person  at  Bethel  (ver.  82)  which 
uiarks  the  inauguration  of  his  new  ritual 
there,  may  have  been  partly  designed  to 
attract  worshippers  to  a  shrine,  which,  as 
being  nearer  Jerusalem,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  was  neglected.  But  the  verse  is 
patient  of  another  interpretation.  It  may 
intend  to  convey  that  the  rebellious  tribes, 
in  their  defiant  aisregard  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  Uie  order  now  represented  by  a 
hostile  kingdom,  went  en  masse  to  the 
opoosite  point  of  the  compass,  even  to  the 
unhallowed  and  hitherto  despised  sanctuary 
of  the  Danites.  The  LXX.  (Vat.)  addition 
here  is  noticeable,  "  And  they  forsook  the 
house  of  the  Lord."] 

Yer.  81.— And  he  made  an  hovae  of  hl^ 
places  [See  on  ch.  iii.  2,  and  cL  2  Kings  xvii. 
29.  It  is  often  assumed  (Eeil,  Rawlinson, 
al.  after  Joeephus)  that  Jeroboam  built  tiro 
temples  for  his  cherubim,  and  the  statement 
of  the  text,  that  he  built  one,  is  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  historian  contrasts 
the  "  house  of  high  places  "  with  the  "  house 
of  the  Lord."  Ewald,  too,  after  2  Kings 
xvii.  29, 82,  understands  the  words  as  plural. 
But  is  it  not  more  probable  that  a  chapel  or 
sanctuaiy  already  existed  at  Dan,  where  an 
irregular  priesthood  had  ministered  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years  ?  This  verse 
would  then  refer  exclusively  to  Jeroboam's 

Erocednre  at  Bethel  (see  next  verse).  There 
e  built  a  temple  ana  ordained  a  number  of 
priests,  but  Dan  had  both  already.  We 
know  that  the  Danite  priests  carried  on  the 
calf- worship  to  the  time  of  the  captivity 
(Judg.  xviii.  80).  This  "house  of  high 
places  "  has  grown  in  Ewald's  pages  into  "  a 
splendid  temple  in  Canaanite  style  "],  and 
made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people 
[Heb.  nWpP  ''from  the  ends,**  i.e.,  from 
all  classes,  ex  universo  populo  (Gesen.),  and 
not,  as  the  writer  explains  presently,  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi  alone.  Oen.  xix.  4,  Judg. 
xviii.  2,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2,  prove  this  to  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  word.  Bawlin- 
son,  who  remarks  that  "Jeroboam  could 
have  no  motive  for  specially  selecting  per- 
sons of  low  condition,"  does  not  thereby 
dispose  of  the  A.  V.  rendering,  for  the 
historian  might  mean  that  some  of  Jero- 
boam's priests  were  of  the  lowest  stamp, 
because  he  could  find  no  others,  or  beeanae 
he  was  so  little  serupulous  as  to  take  them. 
"Leaden  priests  are  well  fitted  to  golden 
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deities*'  (Hall)],  which  were  not  of  tha 
sons  of  Levi.  [Jeroboam  would  doubtless 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  retained  the 
aervioes  of  the  Levitical  priests,  but  they 
went  over  in  a  body  to  Behoboam  (2  Ghron. 
zL  13).  The  statement  of  ver.  14,  that 
**  Jeroboam  and  his  sons*'  had  "cast  them 
out,**  suggests  that  they  had  refused  to  take 
part  in  his  new  cult  and  that  thereupon  he 
banished  them,  and,  no  doubt,  confiscated 
their  possessions  The  idea  of  Stanley,  that 
**  following  the  precedent  of  the  deposition 
of  Abiathar  by  Solomon,  he  removed  from 
their  places  the  whole  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,**  is  a  wild  conjecture  for  which  Scrip- 
ture affords  not  the  slightest  warrant.] 

Yer.  32.~And  JarolXMin  ordained  a  feast 
In  the  eighth  montli,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month,  Uke  nnto  the  feaat  that  li  in 
Judah  [i.e.,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which 
was  held  on  the  15th  of  the  teventh  month 
(cf.  ch.  viii.  2).  This  was  the  great  feast  of 
the  year,  and,  as  the  feast  of  harvest  or 
ingathering,  the  moat  joyous.  See  on  ch. 
viiL  1.  Had  Jeroboam  provided  no  counter 
attraction  to  this  great  festive  gathering  in 
Judah  he  might  have  found  it  a  formidable 
temptation  to  his  subjects.  The  reason 
usually  given  for  the  alteration  of  the  time 
— ^in  defiance  of  the  law,  which  expressly 
fixed  it  in  the  seventh  month  (Levit.  xxiii. 
84, 39, 41)— is  that  the  eighth  would  be  more 
generally  convenient  in  the  north,  where 
the  harvest  or  vintage  was  a  month  later 
(Then.,  Kdl),  as  affording  more  time  for  the 
ingathering.  In  favour  of  this  view  is  the 
consideration  that  the  Jews  not  unfrequently 
had  to  intercalate  a  month — a  second  Adar — 
into  their  year,  because  of  the  season  being 
a  late  one.  Some  of  the  older  commentators, 
e.g. ,  Yatab.,  think  this  time  was  chosen  as  the 
anniversary  of  his  accession,  but  this  is  pure 
conjecture,  and  such  an  association  would 
be  contnunr  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
people.  KeH  maintains  that  Jeroboam's 
design  was  to  **  make  the  separation,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  as  complete  as 
possible.*'  But  we  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  believe  that  he  altered  the  ^  month, 
for  the  sake  of  creating  a  distinction, 
hut  **  retained  the  day  of  the  month,  the 
fifteenth,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak  who  took 
offence  at  his  innovations'*  ([Keil).  The 
day  was  retained,  as  Biihr  points  out,  be- 
cause*  the  months  being  lunar,  the  fifteenth 
was  the  day  of  the  full  moon],  and  he 
offered  [Heb.  as  marg.,  **  and  he  went  «p,** 
i.e,t  ascended  the  altar ;  LXX.  Avifin.  (Keil 

eontends  that  bff\  means  **and  he  sacri- 
fleed,"  but  this  translation  is  without  pre- 
cedent Yer.  83,  '*  and  he  went  np  to  hum 
ineenut**  is  dedsive  as  to  the  meaning.) 
Hie  altar  was  always  raised.    It  was  prob- 

1   KINGS. 


ably  approached  by  a  slope,  as  Exod.  xx. 
26  forbade  steps,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  were  not  used  even  in 
Solomon's  temple,  and  Jeroboam  probably 
would  have  no  scruples  on  such  a  minute 
point  of  ritual.  It  has  been  thought  (Kitto, 
IV.  147)  that  he  was  moved  to  officiate  in 
person  by  the  precedent  of  the  EgyptiaT 
kings,  who  exercised  priestly  functions ;  bat 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was 
guided  by  the  example  of  Solomon  at  the 
dedication  of  the  t^ple]  npon  [i.«.,  he 
stood  upon  the  ledge  or  platform  (called  in 
the  A.  Y.  '*  compass,**  Exod.  xxvii.  6)  in 
the  middle  of  the  altar]  the  altar.  So  did 
he  in  Bethel  [t.^.,  the  feast  was  hdd  at  one 
centre  only,  and  at  Bethel  alone  the  king 
offered  in  person.  But  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  instead  of  }§,  *'so  did  he,**  dsc,  we 
should  read  '»^,  The  LXX.  seem  to  have 
had  this  word  before  them — Iwi  t6  Ovataarfi' 
ptov  8  ciroaf9e>  Iv  /3ai0i)X.  And  not  only 
does  this  slight  change  bring  the  Hebrew 
into  harmony  with  the  LXX.,  but  it  also 
simplifies  the  construction.  *<  He  went  up 
upon  the  altar  which  he  made  to  sacrifice 
unto  the  calves  which  he  made.**  The  very 
tautology  is  instructive,  as  suggesting  that 
altar,  calves,  and  priests  were  all  of  Jero- 
boam's making,  not  of  God's  ordaining. 
The  use  of  ^3  as  a   relative  («1^.)  is 

strictiy  grammatical],  ■acrlfloing  [marg.,  to 
ticnfice]  nnto  the  oalTOS  that  he  had 
made :  and  he  placed  in  Bethel  [Dan  being 
already  provided  with  its  priesthood]  the 
prieets  of  the  hJgh  places  [t.«.,  of  "th* 
house  of  high  places  '*  (ver.  31).  Or  it  may 
be  a  contemptuous  designation  of  Jeroboam's 
irregulai^  priests]  which  he  had  made. 


Yer.  83.— So  he  ofliired  [Heb.  went  up,  as 
before.  This  verse  is  really  the  introduction 
to  the  histoiy  of  the  next  chapter]  npon  the 
altar  which  he  had  made  in  Bethel  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  even  in 
the  month  which  he  had  devised  [Josephus 
f  Ant.  viii.  8.  5)  seems  unaware  that  this  new 
feast  was  kept  at  a  different  date  from  the 
true  Feaat  of  Tabernacles.  But  these  words 
are  decisive]  of  Mi  own  heart  [The  Cethib 

has  13?P  by  which  Maurer  and  Keil  under 

stand    n^^p  ("AeortiMi."    But  qn.)    Bat 

the  Eeri  \2iy1^  is  every  way  to  be  preferred, 
So  LXX.,  ditb  Kopiiag  avrov.  Similarly, 
Neh.  vl  8] ;  and  ordained  [rather,  kept, 
celebrated]  a  feast  nnto  [Heb.  for]  the 
ChildrMi  of  IsrmOl :  and  ha  offered  [went 
up]  npon  the  altar,  and  tramt  Inoense 
[Heb.  to  bum,  do.  The  ccmtext  seems  to 
imply  that  it  was  not  ineense,  or  not 
inoense  only,  but  the  sacrifice,  or  sacrificial 
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parts  of  the  yiotim,  that  the  king  bnmed. 
See  on  ch.  xiii.  8  (]^).  And  this  meaning 
is  joBtifled  by  Lev.  i.  9, 17 ;  1  Sam.  u.  16 ; 
Amos  iT.  6,  where  the  same  word  is  nsed. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
word  is  generally  osed  of  inoense,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  both  this  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  Jeroboam  on  the  same  altar 
(of.  ch.  xi.  8).  We  may  perhaps  see  in 
Jeroboam's  ministering  in  person,  not  only 
the  design  to  invest  the  new  ordinance  with 
exceptional  interest  and  splendour,  but  also 


the  idea  of  enconragmg  his  new  priests  to 
enter  on  their  nnanthorized  functions  with- 
oat  fear.  The  history,  or  even  the  traditions, 
of  Nadab  and  Abiha  (Lev.  x.)  and  of  Eorah 
and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  40),  and  the 
threatenings  of  the  law  (Knm.  xviii.  7,  22, 
ef.  2  Ghron.  xxvi.  20),  may  well  have  made 
them  hesitate.  To  allay  their  fears  the 
king  undertakes  to  offer  the  first  of  the  sacri- 
fices. And  that  their  fears  of  a  Divine  in- 
terposition were  not  groundless  the  sequel 
shows.] 


HOMILETICS, 

Ver.  80.— T^  Sin  of  Jeroboam.  What  was  this  sin,  of  which,  from  this  time 
forward,  the  historian  has  so  much  to  say  ?  It  is  mentioned  more  than  twenty 
times  in  Scripture.  It  casta  its  dark  shadow  across  fifteen  reigns  of  the  kings  of 
Israel.  Its  baleful  influences  were  felt  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries.  It 
was  the  prime  cause  (2  Kings  xvii.  21-28)  of  that  captivity  from  which  the  ten 
tribes  have  never  returned.  Surely  we  ought  to  know  what  it  was.  And  as  one 
help  to  a  right  conclusion,  let  us  first  dearly  imderstand  what  it  was  not. 

L  It  was  not  thb  sin  of  bbbbllion.  There  may  have  been  sin  in  the  way  in 
which  the  rupture  with  Judah  was  brought  about  (see  2  Ghron.  xiiL  6,  7),  though 
that  is  by  no  means  certain  (notes  on  vers.  19, 20).  ^ut  even  if  Israel  was  set  upon 
rebellion,  and  even  if  Jeroboam  had  rudely  and  wickedly  precipitated  the  revolt, 
that  cannot  be  "  the  sin  **  of  which  he  is  here  and  elsewhere  accused.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  later  kings  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  Jeroboam's  conduct  at  the 
time  of  the  disruption,  i.e.,  they  could  not  commit  that  sin  of  Jeroboam ;  and, 
secondly,  the  disruption  itself  was  ordained  of  God  (ch.  xL  81  sqq. ;  xii.  15 ; 
2  Ghron.  xi.  4).  Verse  15,  too,  is  decisive.  **  The  cause  was  from  the  Lord.'*  Those 
who  sate  on  Jeroboam's  throne,  consequently,  no  less  tiian  the  successors  of  Solomon, 
reigned  dejure  Dtvino.  The  former  equally  with  the  latter  were  the  anointed  of 
Heaven  (2  Kings  ix.  8,  6).  It  was  the  Lord  '*  raised  up "  (oh.  xiv.  14)  Baasha 
(ch.  XV.  28,  29),  Zimri  (ch.  xvi  12),  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  6),  and  the  rest. 

II.  It  was  not  thb  sin  of  going  aftbb  other  gods.  If  this  were  the  sin 
referred  to  here  it  would  probably  have  been  called  **  tiie  sin  of  Solomon,"  for 
Solomon  is  twice  charged  with  that  sin  (ch.  xi.  4, 10),  whereas  Jeroboam  never  went 
after  Baal,  or  Ashtoreth,  or  Milcom.  It  is  true  the  calves  are  once  called  *'  other 
gods*'  (ch.  xiv.  9),  but  they  are  only  so  called  in  derision,  and  in  oh.  xvi  81  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  worship  of  other  gods.  It  was 
probably  Jeroboam's  Doast  ^ee  note  on  ver.  28),  not  that  he  was  instituting  a  new 
religion,  or  setting  up  a  rival  Deity,  but  that  he  was  worshipping  the  one  true  God 
in  a  more  rational  and  primitive  way.  See  Jos.,  Ant.  viii  8.  4.  And  that  the  calf- 
worship  was  not  idolatry,  properly  so  called,  is  clear  from  this  consideration,  that 
'*  the  RiQ  of  Jeroboam  *'  is  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Not  one  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  is  ever  taxed  with  it.  A^nd  yet  it  was  in  JudaJ^.  and  not  in  Israel,  that 
idolatry  prevailed.  Of  tlie  kings  of  Israel,  only  Ahab  and  his  two  sons  were  guUty 
of  idolatry  ;  whereas  of  the  kings  of  Judah  only  five  set  their  &oes  against  it.  Tet 
the  non-idolatrous  kings  of  Israel  are  constantly  charged  with  Jeroboam's  sin,  and 
the  idolatrous  kings  of  Judah  never.    Polytheism,  therefore,  it  cannot  have  been. 

III.  It  was  not  thb  sin  of  dcagb  worship.  The  calves  were  not  made  to  be 
worshipped,  any  more  than  the  cherubim  of  Solomon's  temple.  Nor  do  we  read 
ttiat  tliey  received  Divine  worship.  **  The  people  went  to  worship  before  tJis  one,** 
«c.  The  Scripture,  it  is  true,  calls  tliem  "  molten  images,"  but  Jeroboam  doubtless 
said  they  were  symbols  of  the  heavenly  powers,  designed  (like  the  images  of  the 
Boman  Communion)  to  be  helps  to  devotion,  and  they  are  nowliere  called  "  idols  " 
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or  "  horrors,"  or  "  statues.**  We  entirely  miscoDceive  Jeroboam's  purpose,  and 
discredit  his  sagacity,  if  we  think  that  he  had  the  worship  of  Apis  or  Mne\'is  or  any 
similar  idol  in  his  mind.  The  last  thing  that  would  occur  to  him  would  be  to  st- 1 
up  a  purely  pagim  system  amongst  suck  a  people  as  the  Jews.  His  was  not  the 
sin  01  idol  worship.    What,  then,  was  it  ? 

I.  It  was  thb  bin  of  hersst.  For  *'  heresy  "  in  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  simply  implied  an  arbitrary  selection  of  doctrines  or  practices — a'ip&nc  =  a 
ehoodng — ^instead  of  dutifully  accepti/ng  those  which  God  has  enjoined.  This  is 
precisely  what  Jeroboam  did.  Instead  of  taking  and  handing  down  to  his  suc- 
cessors, whole  and  undefiled,  the  **  foith  once  dehvered,'*  he  presumed  to  modify  it ;  to 
adapt  it,  as  he  thought,  to  the  new  order  of  things,  &c.    His  heresy  was  threefold. 

1.  He  chose  his  ovm  places  of  worship.  God  had  ordained  that  there  sliould 
be  one  sanctuary  for  the  whole  nation.  Both  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  history  of 
Israel  alike  taught  that  the  religious  centre  of  the  nation  should  be  one.  From  an 
early  age  it  was  predicted  that  God  would  choose  Himself  a  place  to  put  His  name 
there  (Deut.  zii.  18,  14 ;  xiv.  28).  And  this  Divine  choice  had  been  recently  and 
unmistakably  made.  He  "  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  chose  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the' Mount  Zion  which  He  loved.'*  And  He  built  His**  sanctuary,'*  &o.  (Psa. 
hnviii  67 — 69;  cf.  Psa.  cxxxii.  18,  14).  At  the  dedication  of  this  sanctuary 
this  choice  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  (ch.  viii.  10, 11  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  2,  12,  16). 
The  whole  nation  then  understood  that  Qod  had  '*  chosen  Jerusalem  to  nut  His 
name  there."  And  Jeroboam  was  aware  of  this,  and  was  also  aware  that  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  was  to  mak^  no  difference  as  to  the  oneness  or  the  position 
of  the  sanctuary.  To  prevent  misconception  he  was  twice  reminded  in  the  message 
of  Ahijah,  his  charter  to  the  crown,  that  Jerusalem  was  "  the  city  which  God  had 
chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel "  (ch.  xi.  82,  83).  It  was  to  be  in  the  future, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  the  one  place  of  incense  and  sacrifice.  And  that  Jero- 
boam knew  it,  his  own  thoughts  (ch.  xii.  26,  27)  reveal  to  us.  "  If  this  people  go 
up  to* do  sacrifice  in  the  hottse  of  the  Lord  at  Jeruaalem"  He  is  quite  clear,  then 
— indeed,  he  could  not  be  otherwise — as  to  the  place  of  God's  choice.  But  that  place, 
he  argues,  wiQ  not  do  for  him.  Pohtical  considerations  demand  that  he  shall  find 
a  religious  centre  elsewhere.  So  he  **  takes  counsel,"  and  decrees  ex  mero  arbitrio 
that  Israel  shall  have  three  holy  places  instead  of  one,  and  that  Bethel  and  Dan 
shall  henceforward  divide  the  honours  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Jerusalem. 

2.  He  chose  his  own  modes  of  worship.  Though  the  way  in  which  God 
should  be  approached  had  been  prescribed,  though  every  detail  of  the  Divine  ser- 
vice had  been  ordered  beforehand,  and  though  he  had  been  warned  against  adding 
aught  to  it  or  diminishing  aught  from  it  (Deut.  iv.  2 ;  xii.  82),  yet  he  decided  other- 
wise. Perhaps  he  persui^ed  himself  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  it ;  but  all  the 
same  he  chose  otherwise  than  God  had  chosen.  Though  Exod.  xx.  4,  Ao.,  forbade 
the  making  of  graven  images,  yet  he  **made  molten  images  "  (ch.xiv.9).  Though 
the  law  decreed  that  the  sons  of  Aaron  alone  should  offer  sacrifice  and  burn  in- 
sense,  yet  he  determined  to  play  the  priest  himself,  and  also  **  made  him  priests 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people.**    Sic  volo,  sicjuheOt  ^• 

8.  He  chose  his  own  times  of  worship.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
positively  fixed  than  the  date  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles.  It  was  to  be  '*  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  '*  (Levit.  xxiii.  84,  89).  But  this  was  not  the 
day  of  Jeroboam's  ** choice."  He  "devised"  a  month  *' of  his  own  heart ;  **  he 
consulted,  perhaps  he  thought,  his  people's  convenience  ;  but  was  there  ever 
heretio  yet  that  was  not  full  of  arguments,  when  all  God  asks  is  obedience  ? 

**  In  religion       • 
What  dangerous  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament.*' 

II.  It  was  the  sin  of  schism.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  in  the  Litany 
''  heresy  and  schism  "  are  coupled  together,  for  the  latter  springs  out  of  the 
former  (Justin  Martyr  quotes  as  one  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  tcovrai  oxioiuLra  Kai 
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alpimic  (cf.  1  Cor  xL  18).  Jeroboam*8  arbitrary  ehoiee  led  to  a  divMan  in  the 
Jewish  Chnroh.  Let  us  briefly  consider  in  what  way  the  breach  in  the  national 
nnity,  hitherto  bo  close  and  oonspicnoas,  was  eJBTected. 

1.  The  one  centre  of  unity  gave  place  to  three  centres  of  cUviHon,  Hitherto, 
three  times  a  year  (cf.  ix.  25)  all  the  males  of  Israel,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  had 
gathered  romid  one  altar.  Thither,  **  the  tribes  went  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord.** 
Now,  instead  of  gc  ing,  even  from  Dan,  the  people  went  to  worship  before  the 
calves  *'  even  unto  Van."  The  ten  tribes  tamed  their  backs  on  Jemsalem,  and 
sought,  some  of  them,  a  sanctuary  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass.  Nor  did 
those  who  worshipped  at  Bethel  afford  a  less  striking  proof  of  disintegration,  for 
that  sanctuary  was  within  sight  of  the  temple  mount.  The  two  pillars  of  smoke 
ascending  day  by  dav  from  rival  altars,  but  twelve  miles  apart,  proclaimed  to  all 
that  there  was  a  "  scnism  in  the  body." 

2.  The  one  prieethood  of  Aaron  ehared  ite  minietry  with  theprieete  of  Jeroboams 
No  longer  were  offerings  brought  exclusively  to  the  sons  of  Levi,  but  "  whosoever 
would  *'  might  bum  the  incense  and  sprinkle  the  blood.  The  schism  was  accentu- 
ated by  the  appointment  of  a  new  order  of  men,  with  vested  interests  in  the 
perpetuation  of  division. 

8.  The  one  ritual  of  Divine  obligation  woe  travestied  by  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  human  appointment.  If  the  breach  was  widened  by  the  intrusive  priesthood,  it 
was  deepened  by  the  unauthorized  and  forbidden  cultus  of  the  calves.  The 
stranger,  who  came  out  of  a  far  countiy  for  God's  name*s  sake  (ch.  viii.  41,  42),  to 
pray  toward  the  house,  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  rival  systems,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  primitive  and  trae,  but  differing  so  widely  that  he  would  go  home  to  his 
own  land,  doubting  whether  both  were  not  false.  He  would  say,  as  others  have  said 
since,  that  before  men  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes,  they  had  better 
agree  among  themselves. 

4.  The  one  Feast  of  Tabernacles  appointed  of  Qod  was  parodied  by  a  Feasi 
devised  of  man.  That  feast,  the  most  joyous  of  the  year,  had  once  been  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  religious  unity  which  Israel  afforded.  It  was  the  very  "  dissidence 
of  dissent*'  when  the  least  of  the  seventh  month  was  straightway  and  osten- 
tatiously followed  b^  a  feast  of  the  eighth  month,  celebrated  but  a  few  miles  distant 
It  was  Qie  culminating  proof  of  ^xo—eravia. 

IIL  The  sin  of  Kobah  (Num.  xvL)  This  has  been  already  twice  referred  to,  as 
a  part  of  the  heresy  and  as  a  factor  in  the  schism.  But  it  may  well  stand  by  itself 
as  a  substantive  part  of  the  sin.  It  was  just  as  great  a  violation  of  the  Divine 
law  to  use  the  ministry  of  unauthorized  persons  as  to  wcnrship  at  shrines  of  man's 
choosing  or  with  ordinances  of  man's  devising. 

This,  then,  was  *'  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.^  It  was  not  rebellion,  not  idolatry,  but 
the  worship  of  the  trae  God  in  unauthorized  places,  with  unauthorized  rites,  and 
by  unauthorized  ministers.  Nor  did  it  make  it  less  a  sin  that  it  seemed  to  prosper* 
The  church  of  Jeroboam  straightway  became  the  church  of  the  majority.  At  the 
time  of  the  captivity  it  could  boast  of  son^e  antiquity  (Judg.  xviii.  80 ;  2  Kings 
xvii.  16).  But  all  the  same  God  put  His  brand  upon  it.  Three  miradeB. 
(1  Kings  xiii.)  were  wrought  as  a  testimony  against  it.  The  voices  of  the 
prophets  were  raised  to  condenm  it  (Hosea,  passim;  Micah  vi.  16,  ho,)  But  from 
yeai^  to  year  and  reign  to  reign  it  flourished,  and  bore  its  baleful  fruit,  and  then, 
after  the  schism  had  lasted  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  while  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  despite  its  idolatries,  still  retained  for  185  years  longer  its  place  in  the 
covenant  land,  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  to  the  cities  of  the  Modes,  were 
**  scattered  beyond  the  river,"  and  disappeared  from  the  page  of  history. 

And  has  this  sin  no  lessons  ?  has  its  punishment  no  warnings  for  ourselves  ?  If, 
as  some  seem  to  think,  we  may  pick  and  choose  our  doctrines  at  pleasure ;  if  the 
Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation ;  if  we  are  at  liberty  each  one  to  set  up  his  own 
dogmas  against  the  ^uod  semper^  quod  ubiqtte,  quod  oft  omnibus  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  or  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as-  schism :  if  it  is  never  mentioned  or  never 
reprobated  in  the  New  Testament;  if  the  Babel  of  sects — there  are  over  one  hundred 
of  them  in  this  England  of  ours — is  according  to  the  plan  and  purpose  of  our  Lord ; 
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or  if,  again,  the  ''  form  of  sound  words,**  the  depoHtum  fidei^  the  creeds  of  the 
undivided  Church,  have  no  authority:  if  they  can  be  added  to  by  the  autocrat  of 
Borne,  or  diminished  from  by  any  state,  or  sect,  or  teacher ;  or,  nnally,  if  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  **  mission  *'  of  Christ's  ministers ;  if  any  man  may  take  this 
honour  to  himself ;  if  those  who  have  never  been  Bent  themselves  may  never- 
theless BCThd  others — then  this  history  is  void  of  all  meaning.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  Chri»tianity  is  the  child  of  Judaism,  and  the  Christian  Church  the 
inheritor  of  the  principles  of  the  Jewish ;  if  that  church  is  One  and  Catholic 
and  Apostolic ;  if  the  faith  was  once  for  all  (^naJi)  delivered  to  the  saints ;  if  our 
Lord  Christ  sent  His  apostles  even  as  the  Father  had  sent  Him  (John  zz.  21), 
if  they  in  turn  "  ordained  elders  in  every  city  "  (Titus  L  5  ;  cf .  2  Tim.  ii.  2),  and  by 
laying  on  of  hands  (Acts  ziii.  8) ;  if  the  tactual  succession  is  not  a  mere  piece  of 
priesUy  assumption — then  assuredly  the  histoir  of  Jeroboam's  sin  is  full  of  meaning, 
and  "very  necessary  for  these  times."  And  the  prominence  accorded  to  it  in 
Scripture,  the  twenty  references  to  its  working — we  can  understand  it  all  when  we 
remember  that  '*  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our 
learning,*'  and  that  the  Spirit  that  moved  the  prophets  foresaw  the  manifold  heresies 
and  schisms  of  Christendom. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  25—27. — Jerohoam'B  DeBpondency.  *'  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
orown."  Jeroboam's  ambition  was  to  be  a  king,  and  God  gave  him  his  desire.  Tlus 
was  to  punish  Solomon  and  his  house  for  their  apostasy,  and  the  men  of  Israel  who 
had  been  led  away  in  it.  The  sequel  proved  that  the  ambition  of  Jeroboam  also 
brought  its  punishment,  for  he  soon  found  his  throne  the  reverse  of  a  comfortable 
seat. 

I.  His  faith  in  bis  people  was  shaken.  1.  They  Beem  to  have  become  reBtive 
under  ?Ub  rule.  (1)  This  was  likely  to  be  the  case.  Their  complaint  against  the 
house  of  David  was  the  pressure  of  their  burdens.  But  these  could  not  be  lightened 
when  two  kings  had  to  be  maintained  instead  of  one ;  when  a  court  had  to  be 
supported  by  a  greatly  diminished  constituency.  (2)  They  had  to  create  a  capital 
worthy  of  the  longdom.  So  Jeroboam  set  about  building  Shechem,  which  was  a 
ruin ;  for,  two  centuries  before,  it  had  been  demolished  by  Abimelech  (Judg.  iz.  46). 
The  cost  of  this,  including  that  of  the  palace  there,  appears  to  have  been  so  dis- 
agreeable, that  Jeroboam,  for  his  tranquillity,  shifted  lus  court  to  Penuel,  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  (8)  Penuel  now  stood  in  need  of  improvements.  It  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Gideon  nearly  three  centuries  before,  when  the  tower  was 
destroyed  (Judg.  viii.  17).  A  second  palace  here  was  not  likely  to  ease  their  bur- 
dens. (4)  Then  their  ability  to  pay  taxes  was  reduced ;  for  their  commerce,  created 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  seems  to  have  declined.  This  would  not  improve  their 
temper.  2.  He  therefore  bectune  gloomily  appreheneive,  (1)  He  feared  that, 
having  now  discovered  that  their  burdens  were  no  lighter,  they  might  reflect  that 
they  had  done  wrong  in  throwing  off  allegiance  to  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
that  the  "  kingdom  would  retom  to  the  house  of  David."  (2)  Further,  that  this 
disposition  must  be  encouraged  by  their  visits  to  Jerusalem  for  religious  purposes 
(Deut.  zvi.  16, 17).  They  would  then  see  that  neither  Shechem  nor  Penuel,  as 
capitals,  could  compare  with  Jerusalem.  (8)  And  he  feared  that  a  counter  revolu- 
tion must  imperil  his  life,  for  Rehoboam  would  demand  this  as  a  condition  of  their 
reconciliation.    But  the  true  cause  of  his  despondency  was  that — 

n.  He  had  forgotten  to  tbust  in  God.  1.  Had  lie  no  asBurance  in  the  words  of 
Ahijah  f  (1)  Did  not  AhijiJi  give  him  ten  pieces  of  the  rent  garment  7  Did  he  not 
accompany  the  sign  with  assuring  words  ?  (Chron.  zi.  87.)  Has  not  this  part  of  the 
prophecy  been  ftdfilled  ?  (2)  Is  it  not,  therefore,  in  the  power  of  Jeroboam  to 
perpetuate  his  throne  by  futhfaUy  serving  God  7  (Chron.  zi.  88.)  The  fulfilment  of 
the  former  part  of  the  prophecy  surely  pledges  the  latter.  (8)  Ah,  but  this  promise 
is  conditional  I    So  are  all  Ch>d's  promises.    If  we  comply  not  with  the  conditions 
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we  shall  infitillibly  forfeit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  2.  But  he  was  moved  by  am- 
bWon  rather  than  piety.  (1)  Had  he  complied  with  the  holy  conditions,  instead 
of  apprehending  mischief  to  his  throne  from  the  visits  of  his  subjects  to  Jerasalem, 
it  would  be  the  other  way.  For  the  more  they  learnt  to  love  and  serve  God,  the  more 
loyal  most  they  be  to  a  godly  king.  (2)  But  he  felt  in  his  soul  that  he  had  not  so 
compUed :  nor  nad  he  any  disposition  to  repent ;  therefore,  instead  of  seeking  help 
in  God,  as  he  shoi^d  have  done,  he  trusted  to  his  own  wicked  policy.  There  is  no 
real  happiness  without  God.  The  very  pinnacle  of  human  ambition  is  a  throne  : 
yet  without  God  is  there  no  happiness  here.  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  " — M. 

Ver.  28. — Jeroboam'e  CaJ/oes.  Unbelief  is  the  root  of  all  mischief.  Had  the 
king  of  Israel  beheved  God,  he  would  have  obeyed  Him ;  then  he  would  have  been 
under  no  temptation  to  set  up  a  spurious  religion  to  the  confusion  of  his  family  and 
people.    But  what  did  he  mean  by  these  calves  ? 

I.  They  were  intended  to  be  imaoes  of  the  God  of  Israel.  1.  So  lie  describee 
them  m  the  text.  (1)  **  These  are  thy  Elohim,  0  Israel.'*  Our  English  Bibles  give 
the  word  **  God  **  without  the  capital  G,  as  though  the  purpose  of  Jeroboam  were  to 
lead  the  people  away  from  the  true  God.  This,  indeed,  was  the  effect,  but  that  it 
was  th6  design  may  well  be  doubted.  (2)  He  further  identifies  the  Elohim  repre- 
sented in  them  as  having  brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  This  expres- 
sion is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Elohim  he  would  remind  them  of  in  these 
figures  was  the  same  who  wrought  all  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (8)  We  must 
not  be  misled  by  the  words,  "  Behold  thy  Elohim,"  or  **  These  are  thy  Elohim,'* 
as  though  he  wished  to  impose  these  calves  upon  them  as  the  very  Elohim  who 
wrought  all  the  wonders  of  their  miraculous  history.  For  this  is  a  Hebraism  for 
similitudes  (see  Gen.  xli.  27 ;  Dan.  ii.  88 ;  1  Cor.  x.  4).  Note :  Romanists  impose 
their  monstrous  transubotantiation  upon  those  who  have  not  discerned  this.  2.  His 
error  was  a  reproduction  of  AarorCs.  (1)  This  will  be  clear  from  a  comparison  of 
the  text  with  Exod.  xxxii.  4.  (2)  Aaron  could  not,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Shekinah,  and  within  hearing  of  the  voice  of  thunder  from  Sinai,  have  intended  to 
substitute  his  calf  for  the  very  Elohim.  (8)  But  that  he  only  intended  it  as  an 
emblem  of  the  true  God  is  placed  very  clearly  before  us  in  the  words  following 
(Exod.  xxxii.  5,  6),  in  which  the  feast  celebrated  before  his  calf  is  called  a  *'  feast  of 
Jehovah  *  8.  Yet  this  was  idolatry.  (1)  Idolatry  may  consist  of  worshipping  the 
creature  instead  of  the  Creator.  This  the  Romanist  does  when  he  worships  the 
wafer.  (2)  Or  it  may  be  substituting  some  imagination  of  his  heart  for  the  God 
who  has  miraculously  revealed  Himself,  and  whose  revelations  concerning  Himself 
are  written  in  Holy  Scripture.  Such  were  the  ideaUzations  of  the  ancient  (and  also 
modem)  heathen.  (8)  Or  it  may  consist  in  attempting  to  worship  the  true  God 
through  unauthoriscMi  images  (see  Exod.  xx.  4).  This  was  the  case  with  Aaron, 
also  with  Jeroboam.  It  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  Romanist,  who  uses  crucifixes, 
and  images  and  pictures  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

II.  But  why  did  be  make  calves?  1.  He  had  the  cherubim  in  his  mind. 
(1)  These  had  the  visage  of  a  calf.  They  had,  indeed,  also  the  visages  of  a  lion, 
of  a  man,  and  of  an  eagle.  But  the  whole  fij^e  terminated  in  the  foot  of  a  calf 
(Ezek.  i.  7).  (2)  Jeroboam's  calf  probably  had  also  associated  with  it  the  other 
visages   of  the  cherubim;    so    probably  had  Aaron's,  for  they  respectively  call 

their  image  by  the  plural  name  Elohim  (D^n?^).    The  single  image  at  Bethel  is 

also  called  calves  (W'ypV)  in  the  plural,  which  suggests  a  plurahty  of  visages,  though 
not  necessarily  visagen  of  calves,  for  the  whole  emblem  appears  to  have  been 
designated  by  this  name.  2  But  the  cherubim,  were  emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
(1)  The  calf  or  young  bull,  which  by  the  ancients  was  taken  for  an  emblem  of  fire, 
stood  here  for  the  first  Person  of  the  Godhead.     (See  Bate*s  "  Critica  HebrAa," 

under  b}V  and  3113  ;  also  his  learned  "  Inquiry  into  the  Occasional  and  Standing 
SimiUtudes  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.")  (2)  The  lion  was 
Uie  symbol  of  light,  and  stood  for  the  second  Person.  With  the  face  of  the  lion  that 
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of  the  man  was  constantly  associated,  foreshadowing  the  assumption  of  the  manhood 
into  the  Oodhead  by  that  blessed  Person.  (8)  And  the  eagle,  the  emblem  of  air, 
stood  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  (4)  These,  therefore,  are  called  the  cherubim^  or 
similitudea  of  the  Oreat  One€,  from  D^31  Great  Ones,  and  3  like.  8.  Micah's 
teraphim  were  like  Jeroboams  calves.  (1)  They  were  a  compound  or  plural 
ioiage  like  the  cherubim,  and  used  like  them  (see  Judg.  xvii.  5,  zviii.  5).  (2) 
Michael  was  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and  so  was  Laban,  who  also  used 
teraphim  (see  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  80,  87,  49).  (8)  Compare  also  1  Sam.  xix.  18; 
Ezek.  zzi.  21 ;  Hosea  iii.  4.  ^4)  The  cerberus  of  the  pagans,  with  its  plurality  of 
heads,  was  a  corruption,  and  me  name  of  that  monster  keeps  up  the  sound,  of  the 
original  Hebrew  cherubim.  How  subtle  is  the  spirit  of  idolatry  1  We  cannot  keep 
too  close  to  God's  Word, — M. 

Vers.  28 — 88. — Jeroboam^ s  Sin,  The  king  of  Israel,  moved  by  personal  ambition 
instead  of  zeal  for  God.  fearing  lest  his  people,  in  going  to  Jerusalem  to  worship, 
should  see  reason  to  regret  having  rent  the  kingdom,  took  coimsel  to  prevent  this. 
The  result  was  the  development  of  the  pohey  described  in  the  text.  It  was 
cunning— 

I.  In  the  kind  op  worship  imposed.  1.  As  to  its  objects,  (1)  It  purported 
to  be  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Essentially  the  same  with  tiie  workup  at 
Jerusalem.  Thus  it  concihated  favour.  Had  it  been  the  worship  of  any  god  of 
the  nations,  opposition  would  have  been  provoked.  (2)  Yet  was  it  idolatry.  So  in 
like  manner  is  much  of  the  worship  of  modem  times  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Christianity.  Satan  does  not  lose  his  identity  by  transforming  himself  into  an 
angel  of  Hghi  2.  As  to  its  modes,  (2)  Its  images  were  imitations  of  the  cherubim. 
Such  also  were  the  teraphim.  And  as  God  was  said  to  dmell  in,  not  *'  between  " 
(3^  is  to  inhabit),  the  cherubim,  so  Jeroboam  directed  his  dupes  to  seek  the  God 
of  Israel  in  his  calves.  (2)  With  these  were  associated  altars,  for  sacrifice  and 
incense,  like  those  in  the  temple ;  and  the  victims  would  be  clean  animals  proper 
for  sacrifice ;  the  incense  aJso  would  be  similar  to  that  burnt  in  Jerusalem.  (8)  He 
had  a  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  is  described  in  the  text  as  '*  like  unto  the  feast 
that  is  in  Judah.**  Only  that  he  altered  the  date  as  well  as  the  place  from  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  to  the  corresponding  day  of  the  month  foUowing. 
It  is  significantly  noted,  **  which  he  had  devised  of  his  own  heart  '*  (see  Num.  xv. 
89).  He  was  a  forerunner  of  another  character  who  has  not  hesitated  to  '*  change 
times  and  laws**  (Dan.  vii  25).  8.  As  to  its  ministers,  (1)  His  priests  were 
Levites,  where  he  could  get  them.  In  this  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  at  Dan. 
For  the  descendants  of  Jonathan,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  appear  to  have 
fallen  in  with  his  designs  (see  Judg.  xviiL  80).  (2)  But  it  was  different  at 
Bethel.  Here  the  Levites,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  had  too  much  principle  to  serve  his 
calves.  So  **  he  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people."  (8)  Amongst  these  he 
officiated  himself.  Morally  he  was  indeed  amongsib  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
notwithstanding  his  position  as  king.  This,  unhappily,  was  not  sufiiciently  discerned. 
The  wicked  do  not  understand  (Dan.  xii.  10). 

II.  In  the  plages  chosen  for  that  worship.  1.  Dan  was  chosen  with 
sagacity.  (1)  This  was  a  city  in  the  north,  whose  Canaanitish  name  was  Laish, 
but  which,  when  conquered  by  the  Danites,  received  the  name  of  their  fiather 
(Judg.  xviii.  29 — 81).  This  would  be  convenient  to  the  people  living  so  distant 
from  Jerusalem.  (2)  Besides,  from  its  founding,  this  city  was  sacred  to  the  worship 
of  Gt>d  through  the  medium  of  teraphim.  This  was  about  the  time  of  Joshua's 
death  when  Fhinehas  nuuistered  at  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh  (compare  Judg.  xx. 
27,  28).  From  these  very  teraphim,  when  they  were  in  the  house  of  Micah,  God 
gave  responses  to  Jonathan  tne  priest  (8)  For  the  teraphim  of  Micah,  which 
were  carved  blocks  covered  with  silver,  Jeroboam  substituted  one  of  his  calves, 
which  was  covered  with  gold  ;  otherwise  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
material  change  in  the  worship  there.  So  the  prejudices  of  the  people  would  not 
be  shocked.  2.  Bethel  also  was  chosen  with  saga^ty.  (1)  This  was  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  accommodate  those  who  might  otherwise  go  to 
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Jerusalem  through  eonTenienee  of  distance.  How  adroitly  do  the  wicked  place 
their  snares  I  (2)  This  place,  too,  had  a  memorable  history.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  vision  of  the  ladder  and  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  Jacob,  in  token  of  which 
the  patriarch  vowed  to  the  Lord,  anointed  a  pillar,  and  bailt  an  altar  (Gen.  xzviii. 
19,  20 ;  zxxi.  18  ;  zxxv.  1,  7).  It  was  one  of  the  stations  of  Samuel,  and  a  place  to 
which,  in  his  days,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  go  np  to  worship  (1  Sam.  viL  16 ; 
z.  8).  (8)  Here,  accordingly,  Jeroboam  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  built  a 
pretentious  temple,  or  *'  house  of  high  places  **  (ver.  81). 

Thus  practically  did  Jeroboam  say,  with  another  purpose  in  his  heart,  *'  It  is  too 
much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  Beware  of  religion  made  easy ;  it  may 
land  yon  in  perdition.  Beware  of  imitations  of  Divine  things.  Keep  rigidly  to 
the  Word  of  God.— M. 

Vers.  26 — 2S.—T7ie  Sin  of  Jeroboam,  This  passage  describes  tlie  act  which 
is  so  often  referred  to  with  horror,  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  as 
'*  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat.*'  To  an  irreligious  man  like  himself, 
nothing  woidd  appear  more  natural  or  politic  than  this  conduct.  He  had  been 
driven  into  Egypt  by  Solomon,  had  there  married  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  become 
fiamUiar  with  the  worship  of  Apis  and  Mnevis.  Now  he  had  returned,  and  found 
himself  the  ruler  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  first  king  of  the  separate  ''kingdom  of 
Israel.'*  Becogniziug  as  he  did  the  religious  tendencies  and  memories  of  his 
people,  he  saw  that  the  national  assemblies  for  worship  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem would,  sooner  or  later,  unite  the  tribes  again  under  one  king.  Hence  his 
action.  Looking  at  his  conduct  (1)  from  the  earthward,  and  (2)  from  the  heaven- 
ward side,  we  see  that  his  policy  was  at  once  shrewd  and  sinful. 

I.  Thb  shbbwdness  of  Jeroboam's  policy.  (1)  It  wob  an  appeal  io  tribal 
independence.  In  effect  he  said,  "  Why  should  you  men  of  £phraim  be  dependent 
for  your  worship  on  Judah  ?  Why  should  your  tribute  go  to  support  their  temple  ? 
Let  us  have  a  place  of  our  own.'*  This  argument  has  been  repeated  by  demagogues 
in  every  land  and  age.  Class  has  been  set  against  class,  nation  agaiubt  nation, 
Church  against  Church,  by  this  spirit.  Show  some  of  the  advantages  of  recog- 
nizing our  iuterdependence.  (2)  It  was  an  appeal  to  self-indulgence.  *'  It  is  too 
much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem."  Point  out  instances  in  which  reUgious 
teachers  have  condescended  to  such  base  suggestions  as  this ;  e.g,,  the  theology  that 
declares  self-conquest  nothiug,  that  makes  faith  the  executioner,  instead  of  the 
sustaiuer  of  moraUty;  the  teaching  that  will  offer  '*  indulgences "  to  Uiose  of 
sinful  habit ;  the  worship  that  pleases  a  sensuous  taste,  but  demands  no  intelligent 
thought,  &c.  8.  It  was  an  appeal  to  former  memories.  He  made  Shechem  his 
capital,  a  place  associated  with  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  afterwards  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  and  made  a  free  city.  He  erected  one  of  the  calves  at  Bethel^ 
a  holy  place  on  the  borders  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  (see  Gen.  xzxii.).  No 
doubt  his  design  was  to  conciliate  those  who  were  proud  of  past  history.  4.  It 
was  a  bold  attempt  to  deceive  the  devout.  He  pretended  that  it  was  the  old  worship 
re-established ;  that  Jehovah  was  really  represented  by  the  calves :  **  These  be  thy 
gods  (the  old  gods)  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Not  the  first  or 
last  time  in  which  the  prince  of  darkness  has  appeared  as  an  angel  of  light  Shrewd 
as  was  the  policy,  it  was  not  perfectly  successful  even  during  his  reign.  The  best 
people  emigrated  to  Judah  (like  the  Huguenots  to  England),  to  enrich  another 
kingdom  by  work  and  wealth ;  and  the  prophets  and  many  of  the  priests  were 
roused  to  hostility.  Even  had  it  succeeded,  however,  such  policy  deserved  to  be 
branded  with  infamy.  Principle  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  expediency.  Success 
never  condones  wrong-doing  with  God. 

II.  The  sinfulness  of  Jeroboam's  polict.  1.  It  revealed  his  utter  distrust  of 
Ood,  See  the  promise  that  had  been  given  him  (ch.  xi.  88) :  '*  I  will  build  thee 
a  sure  house."  He  could  not  believe  it.  He  would  trust  his  own  skill  rather  than 
God's  favour.  So  had  it  been  with  Saul  and  l^lomon.  The  path  of  simple 
obedience  is  strait  and  narrow,  and  '*  few  there  be  that  find  it."  '*  Do  My  will  and 
trust  Me/'  is  the  lesson  of  life,  but  we  are  slow  to  learn  it.    Many  professing 
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Cliristiftns  oonsider  religion  inappropriate  to  business  competition  and  to  political 
movements.  In  this  they  resemble  the  son  of  Nebat.  2.  It  violated  the  fiinda- 
mental  law  of  the  Decalogue,  If  the  first  command  was  not  actually  broken,  the 
second  was,  necessarily.  Had  these  calves  merely  been  the  outward  symbols  of 
Jehovah,  they  were  amongst  the  forbidden  ^*  images.**  Jeroboam  knew  this.  He 
remembered  the  calf  Aaron  made,  for  his  words  were  an  echo  of  those  of  the  first 
high  priest.  He  knew  that  only  the  intercession  of  Moses  then  saved  the  people 
from  destruction,  yet  again  he  defiantly  disobeyed.  Show  the  peril  of  allowing 
images,  cruci6xes,  banners,  the  elements  in  the  sacrament,  &o.,  to  take  a  fedse 
position  in  Christian  worship.  Even  if  the  initiated  worship  God  through  these, 
they  break  (in  spirit)  the  second  conmiand;  while  the  more  ignorant  are  with 
equal  certaintv  led  to  the  violation  of  the  first.  8.  It  involved  and  necessitated 
other  sins.  (1)  The  people  worshipped  in  the  place  God  had  not  chosen,  as 
He  had  chosen  the  temple.  (2)  They  had  no  ark  of  the  covenant  on  which  resteil, 
and  because  of  which  was  promised,  the  real  presence  of  God.  (8)  The  priests 
were  chosen  by  the  king  in  opposition  to  the  ordinance  of  God  (vers.  81,  &c.,  ex 
universe  popiUo.  (4)  The  national  feast  of  tabernacles  was  changed  from  the 
seventh  month  (Levit.  xxiii.  84)  to  the  eighth,  not  only  because  the  harvest 
was  later  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  Judah,  but  to  widen  insidiouRly 
the  breach  between  the  kingdoms.  So  in  all  ages  and  in  all  spheres  one  sin  leads 
to  another.  It  would  be  better  to  die  as  Abigail  (ch.  xiv.  18)  than  to  reign  as 
Jeroboam. — ^A.  R. 

Vers.  26—80. — Tlie  Golden  Calves,  Jeroboam  here  earns  for  himself  that  name 
of  evil  repute^*'  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin.*'  As  the  leader  in  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  he  was  simply  fulfilling  a  Divine  purpose.  **  The  thing  was 
from  the  Lord,*' — the  ordained  pensJty  of  Solomon's  transgression  (ch.  xi.  81,  38). 
But  this  setting  up  of  the  golden  calves,  this  only  too  successful  attempt  to  sever 
the  sacred  bond  that  bound  the  people  of  the  whole  land  in  one  common  allegiance 
to  the  temple  and  the  great  invisible  King  who  sat  enthroned  there,  bore  a  widely 
different  character.  This  was  not  **  from  the  Lord.*'  It  was  wholly  evil.  **  The 
thing  became  a  sin,*'  and  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  became  the  prolific  source  of  sin  in 
Israel  tlirough  all  succeeding  generations  (see  ch.  xiv.  7 — 16).  This  transaction 
illnstrates — 

L  The  fatal  pbrversity  of  a  lawless  ambition.  This  was  Jeroboam's  ruin. 
God,  by  the  prophet  Ahijah,  had  promised  to  establish  him  in  the  kingdom  on 
certain  conditions  (ch.  xi  88).  There  was  no  wrong  in  the  mere  fact  of  his 
seeking  to  verify  this  prediction.  His  sin  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  means  he  adopted 
He  thought  it  needful  in  order  to  his  having  a  '*  sure  house  "  that  the  people  shoul; 
be  kept  from  going  up  to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem.  In  other  words,  he  woiild  strengthe  • 
his  house  at  the  expense  of  doing  deep  dishonour  to  the  **  House  of  the  Lord,''  Hn 
own  petty  kingship  was  more  to  him  than  the  Infinite  Majesty  of  Jehovah.  Thur 
we  see  how  a  carnal  ambition  (1)  is  subject  to  needless  fears ;  (2)  trifles  with  or 
defies  a  power  that  it  finds  to  be  infinitely  stronger  than  itself ;  (8)  thinks  to  secure 
its  ends  by  means  that  actually  defeat  them ;  (4)  is  deceived  by  its  seeming  successes. 
History  is  full  of  examples  of  the  way  in  which  men  have  sought  power  for  them- 
selves, either  by  the  abuse  or  the  degradation  of  things  sacred,  or  have  thought  to 
serve  ends  right  in  themselves  by  unrighteous  means.  This  was  one  form  of  Satanic 
temptation  to  which  our  blessed  Lord  was  subject.  "  All  these  things  will  I  give 
thee,"  &c.  (Matt.  iv.  8,  9),  and  his  professed  followers  have  too  often  fallen  before 
it 

n.  The  artifice  of  a  wicked  purpose.  This  is  seen  in  the  wajr  in  which  Jero- 
boam practised  craftily  upon  the  rehgious  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the  service  of 
his  own  ambitious  designs.  (1)  He  pandered  to  their  idolatrous  propensities.  The 
'*  golden  calves"  may  have  been  intended  as  a  memorial  rather  than  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Deity.  But  they  were  too  suggestive  of  the  base,  sensuous  worship  of 
^fiSyP^i  c^d  violated  the  second  commandment  if  not  the  first.  (2)  He  made  pre- 
tence of  consulting  their  ease  and  convenience.    "  It  is  too  much  for  you,"  &c.    (8) 
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He  took  advantage  of  the  sacred  associations  of  Bethel  and  Ban,  as  if  the  place 
would  hallow  the  proceeding.  (4)  He  instituted  a  piiestly  order  as  a  subfititute 
for  the  Levites.  (5)  He  ordained  festivals  that  should  rival  those  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  In  all  this,  while  affecting  to  do  honour  to  the  traditions  of  religion, 
he  struck  a  £Eital  blow  at  the  rehgious  luiity  and  integrity  of  the  nation,  turning  the 
highest  sanctities  of  its  life  into  an  occasion  of  sin.  How  forcibly  are  we  reminded 
that  iniquity  assumes  its  most  hateful  form  when  it  prostitutes  to  its  own  ends 
things  sacred  and  Divine.  Satan  is  never  so  Satanic  as  when  he  wears  the  garb  of 
'*  an  angel  of  light."  The  most  detestable  of  all  vices  is  hypocrisy.  More  deadly 
injury  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  rehgion  by  its  fiEdse  friends  than  its  bitterest 
enemies  could  ever  inflict. 

III.  The  disastrous  effects  of  wickedness  in  high  places.  Jeroboam's 
wicked  policy  perpetuated  and  multiplied  in  Israel  the  evils  of  which  the  rending 
of  the  kingdom  at  first  had  been  the  penalty.  With  few  exceptions  all  the  kings 
that  followed  him  *'  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  record  of  their  reigns 
is  little  else  than  a  story  of  crime  and  bloodshed  and  misery.  Moreover,  the  leprosy 
of  idolatry  spread  from  the  throne  down  through  aU  classes  of  the  people  until  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  was  completely  overthrown  and  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  captive 
into  Assyria.  Such  are  the  woes  that  £aU  on  a  land  when  its  princes  are  corrupt 
and  reprobate.  So  true  is  it  that  **  they  that  sow  to  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whin- 
wmd."~W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  Xni.  1—10. 

The  txstimowt  or  God  aoaikst  the 
CALF  woBsmp. — We  have  in  this  chapter, 
which  some  commentators  consider  to  be 
deiived  from  a  different  source  from  the 
narratives  which  precede  and  follow  it — 
the  expression  of  ver.  32,  **the  cities  of 
Samaria,**  according  to  them,  proving  it  to 
be  of  a  later  date,  while  the  style  and 
colouring  of  the  stoiy  suggest  that  it  em- 
bodies a  tradition  current  in  the  time  of 
the  compiler— an  account  of  certain  dream- 
stances  of  profound  significance  which 
marked  the  inauguration  of  Jeroboam's  first 
great  feast— for  the  dose  connexion  with 
ch.  xii.  shows  that  it  is  **  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  eighth  month  '*  that  is  here  described. 
The  chapter  divides  itself  into  two  sections, 
the  first  (vers.  1—10)  containing  the  public 
testimony  of  the  prophet  of  Judah  against 
the  schismatic  worship,  the  second  (vers. 
11 — 82)  his  subsequent  perversion  and  his 
tragical  death. 

Ver.  1.— And,  behold,  tb«re  came  a  man 
of  Ckkl  [see  on  ch.  xiL  22.  The  "  man  of 
God'*  is  throughout  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  **  prophet."  Josephus  calls  the 
former  Jadon,  probably  the  Orecized  form 

of  Iddo,  ^^y,  which  appears  as  h^V^  Ia*do, 
in  the  Keri  of  2  Ghron.  ix.  29.  Idclo,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  his  **  visions  against 


Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  **  (2  Obron.  ix. 
29),  it  cannot  have  been,  for  he  survived  to 
the  reign  of  Abijah,  and  indeed  wrote  a 
"story**  (Heb.  Midrash,  x>.,  Commentary^ 
of  that  reign,  whereas  this  man  of  God  diea 
forthwith.  For  a  similar  reason,  we  cannot 
beUeve  it  to  have  been  Shemaiah,  the  his- 
torian of  the  reign  of  Behoboam  (2  Chron. 
xii.  5, 15)]  out  of  Jndah  [whither,  as  a  rule, 
both  priests  and  prophets  would  seem  to 
have  retreated  (2  Chron.  xi.  14, 16).  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  migration  of  the 
latter  was  not  so  general  as  that  of  the 
former.  In  ver.  11  we  find  a  prophet  at 
Bethel ;  in  ch.  xiv.  Ahijah  is  still  at  Shiloh, 
and  at  a  later  day  we  find  sdiools  of  the 
prophets  at  Bethd,  Jericho,  &e.  (2  Kings  ii. 
8,  5).  Stanley  says  with  truth  that  *'  the 
prophetical  activity  of  the  time  ...  is  to 
be  found  in  the  kingdom,  not  of  Judah,  but 
of  Israel,**  but  omits  to  add  that  it  was  be- 
cause the  northern  kingdom  more  especially 
needed  thefr  ministry.  It  was  just  for  this 
reason  that  Ahijah  and  others  remained  at 
their  posts.]  by  [Heb.  tn,  same  word  as  in 
vers.  2,  9, 17,  20,  32,  <fec.  Similarly,  1  Sam. 
iii.  21.  The  2  is  not  merely  instrumental, 
but,  like  the  Iv  of  the  N.  T.,  denotes 
the  sphere  or  element.  **  By  the  word  ** 
would  imply  that  he  had  reodved  a  Divine 
communication  ;  <*  tn  the  word,**  that  his 
message  possessed  him,  inspired  him,  was 
"in  his  neart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up 
in  his  bones**  (Jer.  xx.  9)]  tbe  word  of 
tbe  Lord  unto  Bethel  [It  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  tiie  new  sanctuary  at  Bethel 
would  probably  be  visible  from  the  temple 
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(Porter,  p.  219 ;  Van  de  Vdde,  ii.  288),  bo  that 
this  function  was  an  act  of  open  defiance] : 
and  Jeroboam  stood  by  [Heb.  upon.  See 
on  eh.  xii.  82,  83.  It  is  the  same  occasion] 
tlie  altar  to  bom  Inoense  [or  to  bam  the 
fat,  <!to.,  of  the  sacrifice.  See  on  ch.  xii.  83. 
Tuis  altar  was  dearly,  pro  hoc  vice^  an  altar 
of  burnt  offering;  not  an  altar  of  incense, 
as  is  proyed  by  the  next  Terse.] 

Yer.  2.— And  be  cried  against  the  altar 
In  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  said,  0  altar, 
altar,  tbns  saith  the  Lord  [This  apostrophe 
of  the  altar  is  very  striking  and  significant. 
It  is  as  if  the  prophet  disdained  to  notice 
the  royal  bat  self-oonstitated  priest ;  as  if 
it  were  nseless  to  appeal  to  him ;  as  if  his 
person  was  of  little  conseqaence  compared 
with  the  religions  system  he  wasinaaga- 
rating,  the  system  of  which  the  altar  was 
the  centre  and  embodiment] ;  Behold  a  child 
■haU  be  bom  imto  the  honse  of  David, 
Josiab  by  name  [This  particular  mention 
of  the  Beformer  by  name  was  formerly  re- 
garded, as  by  many  it  is  still,  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  prophetic  foresight.  Bat 
the  tendrai<7  of  late,  even  amongst  orthodox 
theologians,  has  been  to  doabt  the  aathen- 
tioity  of  these  two  words,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unlike  Scripture  prophecy  in 
general  to  descend  to  such  details,  which 
rather  belong  to  soothsa}'ing  than  predic- 
tion. Prophecy  concerns  itself  not  with 
names,  times,  and  similar  particulars,  but 
with  the  **  progressive  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ood  in  its  general  features*' 
(Keil).  It  is  not  for  a  moment  denied  that 
the  prophet  could  just  as  easily,  speaking  "  in 
the  word  of  the  Lord,*'  have  mentioned  the 
name  of  Josiab,  as  the  circumstance  that  a  son 
of  the  house  of  David  would  utterly  destroy 
the  worship  of  calves.  But  it  is  alleged 
that  the  latter  prediction  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  Scripture  usage,  and  the  former 
altogether  contrarient  thereto.  The  case  of 
Cyrus  (Isa.  xliv.  28 ;  xlv.  1),  it  is  true,  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  unless  (Snb  (which 
means  ihe  tun)  is,  like  Pharaoh  and  Hadad, 
a  name  of  office,  a  title  of  the  Persian  kings. 
The  instances  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xvii.  19)  and 
Solomon  (1  Chr3n.  xxii.  9)  are  not  parallels, 
as  in  both  these  cases  the  name  was  highly 
significant,  and  each  was  mentioned,  not  by 
way  of  prophecy,  but  as  a  direction  to  bestow 
that  name  on  a  child  shortly  about  to  be 
bom.  And  it  is  certainly  noticeable — though 
the  argument  e  nlentio  is  necessarily  a  pre- 
carious one — **  that  where  this  narrative  is 
again  referred  to  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15 — 18)  there 
is  no  allusion  to  tne  fact  that  the  man  of  God 
had  prophesied  of  Josiab  by  name  **  (Baw- 
linson).  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  two  words  )D^  ^H^^^ 


were  no  part  of  the  original  prophecy,  but  a 
marginal  note  which  in  course  of  time  found 
its  way  accidentally  into  the  text.  The  idea 
of  Keil,  that ' '  Josiah  "  is  mentioned  here  not 
as  a  proper  name,  but  as  an  appellation,  *'he 
whom  Jdiovah  sustains,**  is  hardly  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  It  may  be  allowed, 
however,  that  the  meaning  of  the  name 
affords  some  slender  reason  for  its  mention] ; 
and  npon  tbee  shall  he  offer  [lit.,  sacrifice] 
the  priests  of  the  high  places  [see  on  ch. 
xii.  82]  that  bum  inoense  upon  thee,  and 
men's  bones  [Heb.  hones  of  fnan,  i.«.,  human 
bones.  Nothing  could  more  completely  fore- 
shadow the  future  desecration  of  the  altar. 
The  presence  in  the  congregation  of  a  living 
man  who  had  merely  touched  a  dead  body 
and  had  not  been  purified,  defiled  the  taber- 
nacle (Num.  xix.  13),  how  much  more  the 
dead  body  itself,  burnt  on  the  very  altar. 
The  Samaritan  who  once  strewed  the  temple 
with  human  ashes  (Jos.,  Ant.  xviii.  2.  2) 
knew  that  he  took  the  most  effectual  way 
to  pollute  it]  shall  be  burnt  [Heh,  shall  tliey 
hum]  upon  thee.  [For  the  fulfilment,  see 
2  Kings  xxiii.  20,  "  At  the  ground  of  this 
judgment,  as  of  the  whole  theocratic  law, 
Ues  ihQjus  taUonU'*  (KeU,  1846).] 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  completely  this 
brief  protest  proclaimed  to  Jeroboam  the 
utter  and  shameful  overthrow,  both  of  his 
political  and  religious  systems.  A  child 
of  the  rival  house  of  David  should  stand 
where  he  then  stood,  his  successors  extinct 
or  powerless  to  prevent  him,  and  should 
cover  this  new  cultus  with  disgrace  and  con- 
tempt. The  man  of  God,  he  must  have 
felt,  has  proclaimed  in  few  words  the  fall  of 
his  dynasty,  the  triumph  of  his  rival,  and 
the  failure  of  all  his  schemes. 

Yer.  8.— And  he  ffare  a  sign  [The  Heb. 
T\^)!0  rather  signifies  a  portent  (ripac*  nUra- 
culum^  prodigium)  than  a  sign,  Uie  proper 
word  for  which  is  fl'lK.  The  word  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered toondert  or  miracUt  by  our  translators 
(Wordsworth).  Signs  had,  of  course,  been 
given  before  (Exod.  iv.  80 ;  vii.  9 ;  1  Sam. 
xii.  17 ;  <fcc.)  but  hardly  in  such  immediate 
attestation  of  a  special  message.  From  this 
time  forward  such  signs  are  not  infrequent 
(Isa.  vii.  14;  xxxviii.  8;  2  Kings  xix.  29). 
They  mark  the  decline  of  faith  (Matt.  xii. 
89).  As  to  the  need  at  this  crisis  for  some 
miraculoQs  token,  see  Homiletics.  The 
fitness  of  this  particular  sign  is  obvious] 
the  same  day,  saying,  This  is  the  sign 
which  [Bather  that ;  1^ = guod.  The  A.  Y. 
rendering  hardly  makes  sense.     Nor  does 
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it  agree,  as  Rawlinson  seems  to  think,  with 
the  LXX.f  which  reads  rovro  rb  prjuut  8 
l\a\ri<rt  cvpcoc,  <!fcc.]  tbe  Lord  bath  spoken 
[i.«.,  by  me.  **Thi8  is  the  proof  that  my 
message  is  from  Him,  and  is  no  idle  threat." 
Wordsworth  sees  in  this  sign  **a  proof 
Toachsafed  by  God  Himself  to  the  man  of 
Judah,  as  well  as  to  Jeroboam,  that  he  was 
really  sent  by  God,"  Ac.  But  sorely  a  man 
who  came  **in  the  word  of  the  Lord,*' 
and  cried,  **  Thns  saith  the  Lord,"  wanted 
no  proof  that  **he  was  doing  God's  bid- 
d  n,' "  (see  1  Cor.  xiv.  22)J  ;  Behold,  tHe 
altar  shall  be  rent  and  the  ashes  [strictly, 
fat  ashes,  \^;  properly,  ** fatness**  (see 
Jadg.  ix.  9  ;  Psa.  Ixiii.  6.  mSrtjCt  LXX.), 
is  the  fat  of  the  sacrifice,  which  was  burnt 
upon  the  altar,  mixed  with  the  ashes 
that  consumed  it]  that  are  npon  it  shall 
be  pcrored  out.  [The  sign,  a  partial  de- 
struction of  the  altar,  and  tbe  scattering 
of  the  sacrifice,  was  admirably  calculated 
to  presage  its  ultimate  and  final  and  igno- 
minious overthrow.  The  idea  favoured 
by  Stanley  (»•  Jewish  Ch.**  ii.  280)  that 
this  prediction  was  fulfilled  '*  if  not  before, 
at  least'*  iu  the  time  of  Amos,  when  the 
altar  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  shock 
(Amos  ix.  1 ;  cf.  iii.  14),  does  not  seem  to 
take  account  of  ver.  5.] 

Ter.  4.— And  it  came  to  pass  when  Idng 
Jeroboam  [The  A.  V.  follows  the  LXX.  The 
Heb.  omits  *'  Jeroboam  "]  heard  the  mjing 
of  the  man  of  Ood,  which  had  cried  against 
the  altar  in  Bathel,  that  he  put  forth  his 
hand  [instinctively.  His  first  thougbt  was, 
not  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  promised 
sign  was  given,  but  to  seize  and  punish  the 
man  who  had  dared  thus  to  denounce  and 
thwart  him.  And  we  may  imagine  how  ex- 
tremely mortifying  this  interruption  must 
have  been  to  him.  It  threatened  the  com- 
plete frustration  of  his  policy  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  seemed  certain  of  success] 
from  the  altar  [the  ledge  or  platform,  i.e., 
where  he  stood.  He  did  not  leave  it,  but 
shouted  his  commands  to  his  servants], 
saying,  Lay  hold  on  him.  [**  Arrest  him,** 
*•  Jet  him  not  escape."  One  word  in  the 
Heb.]  And  his  hand,  which  he  put  forth 
against  him,  dried  up  [Possibly  the  result 
of  paralysis  or  tetanus  ^Ackermann  in 
Bahr).  It  was  like  the  **  witnered  hand  **  of 
the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xii.  10,  AeJ) 
deprived  of  feeling  and  vital  force,  as  the 
next  words  show] ,  so  that  he  could  not  pull 
it  in  again  to  him.  [It  was  not  only  power- 
less to  punish,  it  was  punished.  **Now 
stands  the  king  of  Israel,  like  some  antique 
statue,  in  a  posture  of  impotent  endeavour  '* 
( Hall).  This  was  a  warning  to  the  king,  not 
so  much  against  his  unauthorized  and 
schismatical  ritesi  as  against  his  attempt  to 


avenge  himself  on  the  messenger  of  God 
(Psa.  cv.  14, 15).] 

Ver.  5.— The  altar  alao  was  rent  [by  the 
same  invisible  power,  and  probably  at  the 
same  moment] ,  and  the  ashes  poured  out 
from  the  altar,  aooordingto  theslgn  whicb 
the  man  of  Ck>d  had  given  b7  the  word  of 
the  Lord. 

Ver.  6. — ^And  the  Idng  [humbled  and 
alarmed  by  the  judgment  he  had  experience  I 
in  his  own  person]  answered  and  eald  unto 
the  man  of  Ood,  Intreat  now  [The  Heb.  is 
very  expressive — '* Smooth  or  stroke  theface.** 
It  is  an  expression  which  occurs  several 
times.  See  especially  Exod.  xxxii.  11 ;  2 
Kings  xiii.  4;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12;  Prov. 
xix.  6]  of  the  Lord  thy  God  [U,,  whoae 
messenger  thou  art.  **  Jeroboam,  con- 
science-stricken, does  not  dare  to  call  Jeho- 
vah his  own  God*'  (Wordsworth).  This 
was  probably  the  case,  yet  surely  it  is  an 
inference  not  warranted  by  the  text.  The 
expression,  '*  The  Lord  thy  God,**  is  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  especially  when  a  **  man 
of  God  **  is  addressed ;  cf .  ch.  xvii.  12 ; 
xviii.  10] ,  and  pray  for  me  [This  sudden 
change  in  his  bearing  shows  how  much 
Jeroboam  was  frightened.  The  sight,  too, 
of  the  king  humbly  supplicating  the  pro- 
phet who  a  moment  before  had  protested 
against  the  calf-worship  was  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people] ,  that  my  hand  may  he  restored  me 
again.  And  the  man  of  God  besought 
{\\i.,  stroked  the  face  of]  the  Lord,  and 
the  king's  hand  was  restored  him,  and 
became  as  it  was  before. 

Ver.  7.— And  the  king  said  unto  the  man 
of  God,  Oome  home  with  me,  and  refresh 
thyself  [with  food,  ablutions,  dtc.  (Gen* 
xviii.  4,  5 ;  xix.  2  ;  Mark  vii.  8,  Ao.)  We  are 
hardly  justified  in  seeing  in  these  words 
(with  Bahr  and  Keil)  an  attempt  to  **  gain 
the  prophet  over  to  his  side  by  friendliness,*' 
and  to  render  his  threat  harmless  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  The  king  doubtless 
may  have  hoped  that  it  would  **  blunt  the 
edge  of  the  prophet's  denunciation  of  his 
schismatical  altar  **  (Wordsworth) ;  but  this 
was  not  the  object,  or  not  the  sole  object, 
with  which  the  invitation  was  given.  Jero- 
boam could  not  possibly  have  done  less, 
after  the  signal  service  the  man  of  God  had 
rendered  him,  than  invite  him  to  his  palaoe. 
Eastern  courtesy  alone  (Gen.  xviii.  4;  xix. 
2  ;  xliii.  24,  &c.)  would  require  him  to  offer 
hospitality  to  his  benefactor.  And  he  could 
scarcely  hope  that  an^  hospitalities  would 
either  neutralize  the  mipression  which  the 
recent  miracles  had  made,  or  win  over  to  his 
side  one  who  had  a  direct  commission  from 
the  Most  High  to  oppose  him.  With  more 
reason,  Wordswortb  cites  1  Sam.  xt.  80» 
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**  Honour  me  now,  I  pray  thee,  before  the 
elders  of  my  people."  A  feeling  of  gratitude 
may  have  prompted  the  invitaUon,  while  the 
king  at  the  same  time  was  veiy  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  woold  accrue  to  him- 
self if  it  were  accepted] ,  and  I  will  glTe 
thM  a  reward.  [The  services,  especially  of 
seers  and  prophets,  were  invariably  requited 
in  the  East  with  presents,  as  are  those  of 
Judges,  Kadis,  Kaimakams,  and  other 
officers  at  the  present  day  (see  oh.  xiv.  8 ; 
Gen.  zziv.  63 ;  xxziii.  11 ;  xliii.  11  ;  Num. 
xxiL  17  ;  Judg.  iii.  17 ;  vi.  18 ;  xiii.  16  ;  1 
Sam.  ix.  7,  8 ;  xii.  3  ;  2  Kings  ▼.  6, 16 ;  viii 
8,9)0 

Ver.  8. — ^And  the  man  of  Ck)d  said  nnto 
the  king.  If  thoa  wilt  glre  me  half  thine 
hovae  [cf.  Num.  xxii.  18,  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  hardly  a  reminiscence.  Ob- 
viously, half  the  contents  or  wealth  of  thy 
house] ,  I  will  not  go  In  with  thee,  neither 
will  I  eat  hread  nor  drink  water  In  this 
place. 

Yer.  9.— For  so  was  It  charged  [Heb.  he, 
$c,  the  Lord,  charged  me]  me  hy  [Heb.  in] 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Eat  no  bread, 
nor  drink  water  [Participation  in  food — the 
** eating  salt'* — is  in  the  East  a  token  of 
friendship  and  affinity  ;  a  sign  of  dose  com- 
munion and  fellowship.  The  prophet's 
refusal  to  participate  was  oonsequently  a 
practical  and  forcible  disclaimer  of  all 
fdlowship,  a  virtual  excommunication,  a 
public  repudiation  of  the  calf-worshippers. 


Of,  1  Cor.  V.  11,"  With  such  an  one,  no,  not 
to  eat'*  As  Corn,  k  Lapide,  "  Ut  ipso  facto 
ostenderet,  Bethelitas  idololatras  adeo  esse 
detestabileSf  et  a  Deo  quasf  excommunicatos^ 
ut  nullum  fidelium  cum  iis  cibi  velpotus 
eommunionem  habere  velit "] ,  nor  turn  again 
by  the  same  way  that  thou  earnest.  [  The 
object  of  this  command  was  not  **  simply  to 
test  the  obedience  of  the  prophet"  (Uaw- 
linson),  nor  yet  that  no  one  might  **  force 
him  to  a  delay  which  was  irreconcilable 
with  his  commission  "  (Keil),  for  that  was 
practically  executed,  but  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible— what,  indeed,  happened  in  spite 
of  these  precautions — his  being  traced  and 
followed.  Because  of  this  provision,  the 
old  prophet  (ver.  10)  was  reduced  to  ask, 
**  What  way  went  he  ?  "  But  the  charge,  we 
can  hardly  doubt,was  also  designed  to  serve 
another  purpose,  viz.,  to  warn  the  prophet 
against  doing  what  he  did  presently — against 
returning  to  Bethel.  When  he  was  followed, 
and  when  he  was  told  of  a  revelation  com- 
manding his  return,  he  should  have  remem- 
bered,among  other  things,  that  it  had  clearly 
been  part  of  God's  purpose,  as  evidenced  by 
the  explicit  instructions  given  him,  that  he 
should  not  be  followed.  This  alone  should 
have  led  him  to  suspect  this  old  prophet  of 
deceit.] 

Yer.  10.— 8o  he  went  another  way,  and 
retnmed  not  by  the  way  that  he  came  to 
Bethel. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  2, 8,  8. — Protest  and  Excommunication.  The  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  schism 
which  he  inaugurated  in  person  at  the  first  feast  of  tabernacles  held  in  Bethel,  was 
not  consummated  without  protest.  When  the  king,  possibly  in  the  '*  golden 
garments''  of  the  priesthood,  mounted  the  altar  platform  and  stood  before  the 
vast  multitude  assembled  to  ^tness  this  first  great  function  of  the  new  regime, 
a  messenger  of  God,  sent  from  Judah,  the  seat  of  the  true  religion,  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  witnessed  against  these  irregular  and  impious  proceedings,  against 
the  unsanctified  altar,  the  unhallowed  sacrifice,  and  the  intrusive  priesthood.  It 
must  have  been  pretty  dear  beforehand  that  any  protest  addressed  to  Jeroboam, 
who  had  devised  and  elaborated  this  corruption  of  Mosaic  worship,  would  be  un- 
avuling,  but  nevertheless  ft  must  be  made.  It  was  probably  in  part  because 
Jeroboam  was  beyond  the  reach  of  remonstrance  that  the  warning  was  addressed 
to  the  altar  itseht  In  other  words,  it  was  made  for  the  sake  of  the  people  rather 
than  of  their  king.  They  should  be  mercifully,  and  therefore  distinctly,  taught  that 
tills  calf-worship  had  not  and  could  not  have  the  sanction  of  the  Most  High. 
WbeUier  they  would  hear,  or  whether  they  would  forbear,  they  should  see  that 
God  had  not  left  Himself  without  witness ;  they  should  know  that  at  this  crisis 
there  had  been  a  prophet  amongst  them.  The  breach  should  not  be  made  without 
due  warning  of  its  sinfulness  and  its  consequences.  '*  For  a  testimony  unto  them" 
the  man  of  God  addresses  the  dumb  altar,  tlie  sign  and  centre  of  the  new  system, 
and  proclaims  not  only  its  overthrow  but  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam*s  house  and 
the  defeat  of  all  his  schemes. 

And  as,  under  such  circumstances,  mere  threats,  of  whatsoever  character  and  b^^ 
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whomsoever  spoken,  would  have  had  hnt  Httle  weight  without  *'  signs  following/*  the 
message  straightway  receives  the  confirmation  of  a  miracle.  That  the  man  of  God 
*'  came  from  Judah  **  was  in  itself  reason  enough  why  the  men  of  Israel  should  not 
hsten  to  him,  unless  he  compelled  their  attention  hy  prodigies.  **  A  partizan,*' 
they  would  say,  "  perhaps  a  Im^Ung  of  Behohoam,  it  was  natural  such  a  one  would 
prophecy  evil  of  the  Northern  Church  and  kingdom,"  and  so  his  words  would  have 
been  unheeded,  even  if  his  life  had  been  spared.  Besides,  one  who  professed  to 
come  a9  he  did,  **in  the  word  of  the  Lord,'*  they  had  a  right  to  ask  for  his 
credentials,  and  those  credentials  could  only  be  miraculous.  Had  not  Moses  and 
Aaron  *'  wrought  signs  and  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  before  Pharaoh  and  all 
his  servants?"  Had  not  Samuel,  too,  supported  his  message  by  a  portent  ?  (1  Sam. 
xii.  18.)  If  the  denunciation  of  the  schi^,  consequently,  was  not  to  be  inoperative, 
he  must  "  give  a  sign  "  t^e  same  day. 

And  to  these  **  two  witnesses  " — **  the  "  sure  word  of  prophecy  "  and  the  **  sign 
following" — the  rashness  and  impiety  of  Jeroboam  procured  the  addition  of  a  third,  or 
rather  of  two  more— silent,  but  eloquent  attestations,  each  of  them,  that  the  prophet 
had  not  spoken  in  his  own  name.  For,  enraged  at  this  bold,  this  most  unwelcome 
aud  sinister  interruption  of  his  ritual,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  this  brave  protest  on 
his  audience  and  the  thousands  of  Israel  to  whom  the  news  would  ultimately  come, 
and  forgetting  at  the  moment  the  sacred  character  of  the  speaker  and  the  unseen 
panoply  which  protected  him,  he  stretches  forth  his  hand  intuitively,  as  if  to  detain 
the  prophet,  and  thunders  his  commands  to  the  attendant  soldiery  to  arrest  him.  But 
that  hand,  really  raised  against  the  Most  High,  suddenly  becomes  rigid  and  power- 
less, and  he  must  needs  stoop  to  beg  the  prophet's  prayers  that  it  may  be  restored 
to  him  again.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  heretic  king  furnished  in  his  own 
person,  much  against  his  will,  two  powerful  proofs  that  tlie  "man  of  God*'  did 
mdeed  speak  the  word  of  God  and  was  supported  by  the  power  of  Gtod,  It  is  thus 
that  God  miaJces  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him. 

Such,  then,  was  the  protest,  in  word  and  deed,  which  marked  the  first  great 
service  of  the  schismatic  Church.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  protest  was  to  be 
followed  by  an  interdict.  The  man  of  God  was  commissioned  at  the  same  time  to 
put  the  city  and  inhabitants  of  Bethel  under  a  ban.  He  was  to  treat  them  as  lepers, 
as  so  tainted  with  heresy,  so  polluted  and  unclean  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  he 
could  neither  eat  of  their  bread  nor  drink  of  their  cup.  For  this  was  clearly  the 
object  of  the  injunction,  *'  Eat  no  bread  nor  drink  water  there ; "  it  was  to  show 
that  all  who  participated  in  this  unhallowed  worship  were  thenceforward  to  be 
treated  by  Divine  command  as  heathens  and  pubHcans.  And  to  the  children  of 
the  East  this  pubho  disclaimer  of  fellowship,  this  practical  excommunication, 
would  have  a  significance  such  as  with  our  altered  conditions  of  society  we  can 
hardly  conceive,  though  the  **  Boycotting  "  of  our  own  time  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand its  operation.  Every  citizen  of  Bethel,  every  worshipper  of  the  calves,  would 
feel  himself  branded  as  unclean.  The  *'  scarlet  letter  **  which  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  printed  on  the  bosom  of  the  adulteress  hardly  involved  a  greater  stigma. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  when  the  king  bade  the  man  of  God  to  his 
palace  and  promised  him  a  royal  recompense  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  him, 
the  latter  flung  back  his  invitation  in  his  face,  and  swore  that  half  the  king's  house 
would  not  tempt  him  to  eat  of  his  dainties.  Jeroboam,  and  his  people  through  him, 
should  learn  that  if  they  would  persist  in  their  wanton  defiance  of  Divine  law; 
if  they  would  have  two  churches  and  three  sanctuaries  where  God  had  decreed 
there  should  in  either  case  be  but  one ;  if  they  would  sacrifice  before  the  works  of 
their  own  hands,  and  by  ministers  of  man's  ordaining,  and  at  times  of  man's 
devising,  then  the  pious  Hebrews  who  preserved  inviolate  the  ancient  faith  should 
wipe  their  hands  of  them,  and  treat  them  as  renegades  and  aHens  £rom  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel 

The  lessons  of  tliis  history  are  manifold.  Two,  however,  occupy  a  position  of 
pre-eminence  above  the  rest. 

1.  That  corrupHona  of  religion  are  not  to  be  conati/mmated  without  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,    That  Christianity,  as  well  as  Judaism,  should  have  its 
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heresies  and  schisms  was  distinctly  foretold  by  St.  Panl  himself  (1  Cor.  xL  19 ;  Acts 
XX.  29,  80).  But  if  they  are  inevitable,  because  of  the  firailty  of  our  nature  and  the 
hardnesss  of  our  hearts,  they  are  none  the  less  sinful,  and  it  is  none  the  less  our 
duty  to  strive  and  to  witness  against  them.  If  God  did  not  suffer  that  first  great 
schism  to  pass  nnreproved,  can  we  do  better,  or  do  less,  than  follow  His  example  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  we  cannot  idways  distinguish  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy 
— that  we  **  call  our  doxy  orthodoxy,  and  other  people's  doxy  heterodoxy,*'  and 
this  is  quite  true.  But  individual  opinion  is  one  thing  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  another.  Has  the  Church,  then,  no  teaching  office  ?  Is  she  or  is  she  not 
**the  piHar  and  ground  of  the  truth'*  ?  Has  she  or  has  she  not  the  promise  of 
onr  Lord's  guidance  and  illumination?  (Matt,  xviii.  17,  18;  xxviii.  20.)  Or 
can  the  Church  universal  err  ?  (Matt.  xvi.  18.)  Is  her  "  Quod  semper,  quod  uh^[ue" 
&c.,  no  test  of  truth  ?  It  is  not  for  the  private  Christian  to  claim  any  infallibility, 
but  it  is  for  the  Church  to  say  what  is  in  and  what  is  against  her  depositum  fidei. 
And  furthermore  it  is  her  dufy,  in  her  synods  and  by  her  officers,  to  protest  against 
all  corruptions  of  the  faith.  *'  A  man  that  is  a  heretic  .  .  .  reject,"  Titus  iii.  10 ; 
cf.  ch.  i.  9—11 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  8-6  ("  From  such  withdraw  thyself") ;  Rom.  xvL  17  ; 
Matt  xviii  17 ;  8  John  9, 10 ;  GaL  i.  8 ;  ii.  11.  The  Christian  verity  is  not  less 
dear  to  God  than  was  the  teaching  of  Moses.  The  preacher  is  as  much  bound 
to  preserve  the  faith  whole  and  undefiled  as  was  the  prophet.  And  it  is  idle  to  say, 
as  it  sometimes  is  said,  that  mere  protests  are  worse  than  useless.  They  may  not 
avert  a  schism— this  protest  did  not — ^but  they  may  have  their  use  nevertheless,  as 
this  had.  Or  if  they  are  entirelv  futile  as  regards  others,  they  are  not  forgotten  of 
God.  Besides,  who  shall  say  that  success  or  non-success  is  to  alter  the  standard 
of  Christian  duty  ?  It  is  surely  something  to  be  able  to  say,  whatever  the  issue, 
Liberam  cmimcum  meam.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  God  knew  beforehand  that 
this  His  protest,  though  enforced  by  signs  and  wonders,  would  be  comparatively 
unavailing. 

2.  ThiU  certcUn  crimes  <tgainst  morality  a/nd  religion  are  still  to  be  visited  by 
EXCOMMUNICATION.  Not  the  excommunicatiou  of  bell  and  book  and  candle — tJiat 
finds  no  place  in  Holy  Scripture — but  social  exconununication  such  as  that  described 
to  us  in  this  history.  Indeed,  there  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  excommunication  which 
must  sometimes  be  wielded.  There  are  persons  with  whom  we  have  no  right  to 
eat  and  to  drink  at  the  Table  of  our  Blessed  Lord — persons  who  must  be  repelled 
at  any  cost  from  Holy  Communion,  lest  we  should  indirectly  make  ourselves  **  par- 
takers of  other  men's  sins  "  (1  Tim.  v.  22).  When  John  Wesley  once  proposed  to 
give  a  note  of  admission  to  the  Lord*s  Table  to  a  man  of  dubious  character,  Henry 
Moore,  one  of  his  preachers,  bluntly  said  that  if  that  man  were  admitted  he  should 
refuse  to  attend.  "  Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "  I  should  attend  even  if  the  devil  came  to 
Holy  Conamunion."  **  So  should  I,"  was  the  answer;  "but  not  if  John  Wesley 
gave  him  a  note  of  admission."  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  Eucharist,  the  closest 
rite  of  fellowship— the  rite  which  makes  and  proclaims  us  members  one  of  another 
(Rom.  xii.  4, 5)— if  knowingly  administered  to  the  **  notorious  evil-Uver,"  is  a  virtual 
condoning  of  his  sin ;  it  is  equivalent  to  bidding  him  God  speed  (2  John  10, 11),  add 
so  it  makes  the  Church  "  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds."  "  Therefore  put  away  from 
among  yourselves  that  wicked  person"  (1  Cor.  v.  13).  But  our  history  points 
rather  to  social  than  ecclesiastical  interdict.  And  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  refusal  to  eat  and  drink  with  notorious  and  incorrigible  evil-Uvers  is  a  part 
of  Christian  duty  (see  1  Cor.  v.  9—11 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  14, 16;  Matt,  xviii.  17).  We 
are  not  permitted  to  know  them  and  to  treat  them  hke  other  men.  The  story  of 
8i  John's  hurriedly  leaving  the  bath  because  of  the  presence  there  of  the  heretic 
Cerinthus,  is  one  for  which  the  so-called  tolerance  of  the  age  can  only  afford  a 
contemptuous  smile ;  but  the  age  is  often  wiser  in  its  own  conceit  than  Christ  and 
His  apostles.  Only  let  us  remember,  if  we  must  treat  any  as  heathens  and  pub- 
licans, how  Christ  treated  the  penitent  publicans  (c£  Luke  xv.  1,  2) ;  and  then  let 
lis  not  shrink  from  discharging  tins  painful  duty  both  to  our  country,  our  Church, 
and  our  God.    Among  the  secondaiy  lessons  of  our  story  are  these : 

1.  That  right  shall  triumph  in  the  long  run.    The  schism  throve  for  250  years, 
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bat  the  altar  was  nltimately  dishonoured  and  overthrown.  The  Beformer  who 
should  desecrate  it  with  bones  of  men  was  already  appointed  in  the  counsels  of 
Qod.  Even  so,  sooner  or  later,  *'  every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not 
planted  shall  be  rooted  up  "  (Matt.  xv.  18).  '*  If  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come 
to  nought*'  (Acts  v.  88). 

**  Dor  little  systems  have  their  day, 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 

Magna  est  Veritas ^  &c.    The  Babel  of  sects  cannot  last  for  ever. 

2.  The  ministers  of  Qod  are  secure  so  long  as  they  do  tJteir  duty,  Jeroboam, 
with  the  ten  tribes  at  his  back,  was  powerless  against  the  unprotected  missionary. 
"  He  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes,  saying  ...  Do  my  propnets  no  harm  "  (Psa. 
cv.  14,  15).  The  stars  shall  fall  from  their  courses  before  a  hair  of  their  heads 
shall  be  injured.  Of.  Dan.  iii.  27 ;  vi.  22 ;  2  Kings  i.  10,  ko.  But  it  may  be 
objected,  *'  The  saints  and  messengers  of  God  have  often  been  brutally  outraged 
and  murdered  "  (Heb.  xi.  86—87).  True,  but  who  'shall  say  that  they  were  not 
then  most  secure  ?  '*  Through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod*'  (Acts  xiv.  22).  It  was  when  Stephen  was  mar^red  that  he  saw  *' Jesus 
standing" — t.^.,  to  help — "  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'*  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  was  when  St.  Paul  was  stoned  and  taken  up  for  dead  (Acts  xiv.  19)  ti^t  he  was 
caught  up  into  Paradise  (2  Cor.  xii  4).    Sic  iter  ad  astra. 

8.  The  wicTced  ca/rmot  dispense  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  '*  Entreat  the 
face  of  the  Lord  thy  God  and  pray  for  me  "  (cf.  Exod.  ix.  28 ;  Num.  xii.  2, 18 ; 
Acts  viii.  24).  How  often  has  this  history  repeated  itself ;  and  what  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  world  to  come  I  Here  was  one  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan  worshipping 
at  the  prophet's  feet,  &o.  (Rev.  iii.  9).  Observe,  too,  it  is  the  part  of  a  man  of  God 
to  answer  threats  with  prayers.  "They  are  mine  adversaries,  but  I,  prayer'' 
(Psa.  oix.  4,  Heb. ;  cf.  Psa.  xxxv.  18  sqq.)  It  is  the  very  best  way  of  overcoming 
evil  with  good. 

4.  Men  are  often  more  concerned  about  their  sufferings  tJian  ahout  their  sins, 
Jeroboam's  entreaty  is,  not  that  his  sin  may  be  forgiven,  but  that  his  hand  may  be 
restored.  How  many  pray,  **  Heal  my  body ; "  how  few,  "  Heal  my  soul,  for  I  have 
sinned  against  thee  "  (Psa.  xii.  4).  The  plague  of  head  or  hand  extorts  more  cries 
for  mercy  than  the  plague  of  the  heart  (ch.  viii.  88). 

5.  '*  Law  and  order  caainot  he  violated  with  impunity  hy  a/ny  ruler  under  any 
religious  pretext "  (Maurice).  The  rent  altar  teaches  the  lesson  of  Psa.  ii.  2 — 6 : 
"  Those  betray  themselves  that  think  by  any  sin  to  support  themselves."  ..."  He 
promised  himself  that  the  calves  would  secure  the  crown  to  his  family,  but  it  proved 
they  lost  it "  (M.  Henry). 

6.  Let  the  ministers  of  Qod  beware  of  hribery.  "  Come  home  with  me  and  I 
will  give,"  &c.  The  device  of  Jeroboam  for  silencing  and  conciliating  the  prophet  has 
often  been  tried  since,  and  with  fatal  success.  How  many  men's  mouths  have  been 
stopped  by  a  sop — by  place  or  pension,  nay,  by  an  insimificant  present.  Men  know 
well — tlie  enemy  of  man  knows  well—  that  ihe  preacher  finds  it  hard  to  reprove  a 
benefactor.  The  writer  once  heard  an  influential  person  boasting  that  he  had 
silenced  his  clergyman*s  remonstrances  and  appeals  by  a  present  of  game  t  The 
world  has  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  clergy  are  not  incorruptible ;  that  they,  like 
others,  have  their  price.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  social  corruption.  How 
sinister  the  influence  of  some  homes  on  the  younger  clergy.  The  cordial  "  Come 
home  with  me  "  was  to  them  a  snare  of  Satan.  With  the  State  clergy  how  strong 
the  temptation  to  sacrifice  independence  for  a  benefice ;  with  Nonconformists,  to 
speak  smooth  words  lest  the  congregation  should  "  stop  the  supplies."  The  man 
of  God  thus  speaks  to  all  miuisters  of  God. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — B.—The  Fire  of  Jehovah.  Jeroboam  went  to  inangnrate  Bis  feast  of 
tabemaolee  at  his  principal  temple  in  Bethel,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  ceremonies 
officiated  in  person  as  high  priest.  Then,  as  he  stood  t>y  the  altar,  censer  in  hand, 
he  was  oonfronted  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  A  man  of  God  from  Jadah  denounced 
the  altar  in  the  words  before  ns,  which  contain  a  very  remarkable  prophecy ;  and 
he  anthenticated  his  message  by  a  miraculons  sign.  (Compare  Mark  xyi  20.)  The 
snbjeet  teaches — 

L  That  God  sbbs  thb  skd  froic  thb  BKOiMKiNa.  1.  This  i$  evinced  in  Hie 
worhe  of  creation.  (1)  There  is  foresight  in  the  constitution  and  adjustments  of 
the  framework,  and  in  the  motions,  of  the  orbs.  (2)  Also  in  the  antieipatorj/ 
inetmcte  of  animals — storing  of  food,  provisions  for  young.  Moths  deposit  ^eir 
eggs  upon  leayes,  not  used  by  themselves  as  food,  but  proper  to  sustain  the  lurvae. 
(8)  And  in  the  anticipatory  faculties  of  man.  Intelligent  foresight  in  business, 
in  poHtics,  in  science,  in  religion.  2,  It  ie  evinced  in  prophecy,  (1)  Great  out- 
lines of  the  world's  history  pre- written  there  (see  Gen.  ix.  26 — 21 ;  Dan.  vii.).  (2) 
Pariieular  example  here.  (Compare  this  wim  2  Kings  xxiii.  15 — ^20.)  The  facts 
here  were  attested — By  the  Jews,  on  whose  behalf  they  were  ordei^sd — By  the 
Ephrathites,  who  would  have  impugned  their  authority  if  they  could.  8.  Thie 
example  ie  too  drcumstantial  to  Ka/ve  been  acoidental.  (1)  The  child  was  to 
be  of  the  house  of  David.  Who  but  God  could  foresee  that  the  house  of 
David  should  occupy  the  throne  of  Judah  at  a  distance  of  856  years  ?  (2)  Who 
but  God  could  foresee  that  Bethel  would  then  have  passed  from  the  kings  of 
Israel  nnder  the  dominion  of  Judah?  (See  2  Chron.  xiiL  19.)  (8)  Who  but 
God  oonld  foresee  that  at  a  distance  of  840  years  a  child  should  be  oom  to  the 
house  of  David,  bearing  the  name  of  Josiah,  who  should  in  due  time  do  these 
tilings?  (4)  Who  else  could  anticipate,  even  when  Josiah  received  his  name, 
that  the  grandson  of  the  wicked  Manasseh,  and  son  of  the  no  less  wicked  Amon, 
should  come  to  the  throne,  and  with  pious  zeal  bring  these  things  to  pass  ?  Note : 
8noh  prescience  as  God  displayed  in  this  prophecy,  and  roch  providence  as  He 
evinceid  in  its  accomplishment,  encourage  faith.  They  assure  us  that  our  very 
namee  are  in  His  book  (Phil.  iv.  8).    They  encourage  prayer. 

IL  That  Hb  will  cokfront  the  sinner  in  judgment.  1.  The  meesage  to 
Jeroboa/m  woe  to  thie  very  effect  (1)  He  bore  His  testimony  against  the  altar. 
It  had  been  consecrated,  after  a  fashion,  by  the  king,  but  God  would  desecrate  it. 
The  bodies  of  its  priests  were  to  be  sacrificed  npon  it,  and  the  bones  of  men  were 
to  be  burnt  upon  it  (ch.  xiiL  2).  God  will  accept  no  will-worship— no  worship 
ordered  after  the  policy  of  statesmen.  (2)  In  the  demolition  of  the  altar,  not 
only  is  the  religion  connected  with  it  doomed  to  be  overthrown,  but  the  judgment 
involves  its  votaries — the  king,  his  priests,  his  people*  (8)  The  testimony  wai 
strong.  The  man  of  God  cried  aloud.  He  did  not  quail  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
king  amidst  his  friends.  God's  messengers  should  never  cringe  nor  quaiL  God's 
wo^  can  never  £aiL  2.  These  things  were  an  allegory.  (1)  Many  of  the 
wonderiul  narratives  of  Holy  Scripture  may  be  thus  understood.  We  have  the 
famous  example,  Gal.  iv.  21 — 81.  (2)  Here  Jeroboam^  like  all  other  leaders  in 
apostasy,  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Antichrist.  As  the  religion  of  the  "  man  of 
sin  "  is  a  caricature  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  so  was  that  of  Jeroboam  a  parody 
nt)on  the  Mosaic.  (8)  Josiah  was  a  type  of  Christ,  the  true  Son  of  David.  (Compare 
Isa.  vii.  14.)  Warning  and  mercy  come  before  destruction.  The  army  of  Judah 
was  stayed  from  crushing  Jeroboam  (ch.  xii.  24),  aud  in  the  mission  of  the  man 
of  God  there  was  mercy  in  the  warning.  Let  Uie  sinner  be  admonished  not  to 
refuse  the  gospel. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  4 — 6. — The  Man  of  Sin,   Wlien  the  man  of  Gk)d  predicted  the  confusion  of 
Ihe  political  religion  of  Jeroboam,  and  gave  the  sign  that  tiie  altar  at  Bethel  shoold 
1  KDrOB.  V 
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be  rent  and  its  ashes  poored  out,  the  pride  of  the  king  who  stood  there  as  a  priest 
was  mortified,  and  his  resentment  was  manifested  as  described  in  the  text. 

I.  Jeroboam  was  a  ttpical  sinneb.  1.  He  tramsgresBed  OocPt  law — (1)  In 
makiug  images.  The  law  forbad  this  (Exod.  xx.  4,  5).  But  he  made  two  golden 
calves.  Note :  Images  of  Gt>d  must  be  cftricatnres,  and  God  will  not  be  mocked,- 
solemnly  or  otherwise,  with  impunity.  How  many  frightful  caricatures  of  Deity 
has  the  '*  man  of  sin"  perpetrated  I  (2  These.  iL  8 — 12.)  (2)  In  multiplying  altart. 
Legal  worship  was  limited  to  one  altar  **in  the  place  which  the  Lord  should 
choose'*  (Dent.  xvi.  16).  This  was  to  keep  before  men  the  one  only  Mediator 
(John  xiv.  6 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6).  Therefore  other  altars  than  that  at  Jerusalem  were 
**  altars  unto  sin  '*  (Hos.  yiii.  11).  (8)  In  cre&iiug  priests.  According  to  ihe  law, 
none  but  sons  of  Aaron  had  a  Divine  vocation  to  the  priesthood  (Exod.  xxx.  7, 8 ; 
2  Chron.  xxvi  18;  Heb.  v.  4).  According  to  the  gospel,  Christ  is  sole  Priest 
Jeroboam,  an  Ephrathite,  invaded  the  law-principle,  making  himself  high  priest, 
and  making  subordinate  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  2.  He  did  so  impu- 
dently, (1)  His  sin  was  not  of  ignorance,  for  he  had  access  to  the  Scriptum ; 
but  it  did  not  serve  his  purpose  to  refer  to  them.  (2)  Prophecy  was  particularly 
distasteful  to  him,  for  his  doom  is  written  there.  Jeroboam  had  this  firata  the  Ups 
of  Ahijah,  and  now  has  it  from  the  man  of  God  from  Judah.  Beware  of  the  sjorit 
that  would  discourage  a  study  upon  which  Gk>d  has  pronounced  a  blessing  (Bev.  i.  8). 
(8)  The  spirit  of  his  religion  was  political.  He  would  not  have  troubled  himiself 
with  it  hsbd  he  not  pohtical  ends  to  serve  (ch.  xii.  26 — 29).  And  to  carry  out  these 
he  dissembled :  '*  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  to  Jerusalem  I  ** 

II.  His  doom  also  was  typical.  1.  He  was  confronted  by  the  word  of  Ood. 
(1)  With  this  the  man  of  God  from  Judah  withstood  him  at  his  altar.  So  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  especially  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  has  the  man  of  sin 
been  confronted  bv  Waldenses,  Paulikians,  Hussites,  Lutherans,  and  such-like  men 
"  from  Judah.*'  (2)  But  against  this  testimony  he  invoked  the  civil  power  nndcor 
his  usurped  control  (ver.  4).  The  spirit  of  persecution  was  there.  The  modem 
Jeroboam  carried  it  further  (Dan.  xii.  21  ;  Bev.  xiii.  7 ;  xvii.  6).  2.  He  was 
humbled  by  the  power  of  God.  (1)  His  hand  was  withered  ;  his  power  to 
persecute  was  paralyzed.  How  powerless  is  the  hand  of  man  when  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  God  t  Behind  the  pohtical  restraints  which  now  hold  the  persecuting 
hand  of  our  enemies  we  must  discern  the  invisible  hand  of  God«  (8)  The  altar, 
then,  was  cloven,  and  the  ashes  of  the  spurious  sacrifices  poured  out  as  with  con- 
tempt. This  also  was  effected  by  the  same  invisible  hand.  Who  can  resist  the 
might  of  God  ?  (4)  Constrained  by  these  judgments,  he  confessed  the  finger  of 
God,  and  entreated  the  man  of  God  to  pray  for  the  restoration  of  his  hand  (see 
Exod.  X.  16, 17 ;  Num.  xxi.  7  ;  Matt  v.  28,  24).  8.  Yet  he  persisted  in  his  sin. 
(1)  His  humiliation  was  selfish.  It  was  the  creature  of  his  terror  and  suffering, 
so  it  was  transient.  (2)  True  repentance  is  of  a  loftier  principle,  and  is  endnrinff. 
It  is  a  life,  as  faith  also  is  a  life.  (8)  Instead  of  using  his  restored  hand  to  demoliui 
his  high  places,  he  used  it  to  repair  the  altar  at  Bethel,  and  persisted  in  his  sin 
(vers.  83,  84 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  20),  But  Josiah  executed  the  judgments  of  prophecy 
in  due  time.  So  will  the  modem  Jeroboam  and  his  monstrous  organization  of  sin 
perish  in  the  fires  of  the  judgment  (Dan.  vii  10, 11 ;  2  These,  ii.  8).  Note :  Lei 
those  come  out  of  Babylon  who  would  escape  her  plagues. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  7 — 10. — The  Man  of  God.  We  may  view  "  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin,''  as  the  "  man  of  sin  **  of  his  time,  and  a  forerunner  oi  the 
Antichrist  of  more  modem  times  (2  Thess.  iL  8).  In  contrast  to  him  we  have  io 
consider  flie  "  man  of  God,"  in  which  character  this  prophet  who  confronted  Jero- 
boam at  Bethel,  is  described.  The  instructions  under  which  he  acted  teach  ns  how 
a  saint  should  behave  amongst  workers  of  iniquity. 

L  He  must  hold  no  fellowship  with  them.  1.  He  must  not  eat  and  drink 
with  them.  (1)  For  this  was  anciently  a  profession  of  fellowship.  Hence  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt  would  not  eat  with  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xliii.  82),  The  Jews 
would  not  eat  with  tiie  Samaritans  (John  iv.  9) ;  and  they  were  shocked  to  see 
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Jesus  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners  (Matt.  ix.  11).  For  the  same  reason  Chris- 
tians were  forbidden  to  eat  with  ungodly  persons  (1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  see  also  Bom.  xvi. 
17 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6, 14;  2  Tim.  iii.  6  ;  Jas.  iv.  4;  2  John  10).  (2)  The  law  of 
distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats  set  forth  not  only  the  daty  of  avoiding 
fellowship  with  moral  uncleanness,  but  also  with  those  who  are  morally  unclean  ; 
for  the  tmclean  animals  represented  "  sinners  of  the  Gentiles  *'  while  the  clean 
stood  for  the  **  holy  people  *'  of  Israel  (Acts  x.  14,  84,  85).  (8)  The  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  in  Eden  at  the  instigation  of  the  serpent,  who  also  seems  to  have 
eaten  of  it  first,  expressed  fellowship  with  Satan  I  As  the  trees  of  Eden  were  tacrO' 
fnentaZ,  it  may  have  expressed  a  covencuit  with  the  Evil  One  I  Those  who  ate 
together  were  understood  to  stand  to  each  other  in  a  covenant  relationship  (Gen. 
xxxi.  48 — 46).  (4)  In  this  light  the  Christian  Eucharist  sets  forth  the  covenant 
fellowship,  that  we  have,  first,  with  Christ,  and  secondly,  with  those  who  are  in 
such  fellowship  with  Him  (see,  in  this  light,  John  vi  58---66).  2.  He  mu»t  refute 
their  presents.  (1)  Some  think  Jeroboam's  offer  to  ''reward"  the  man  of  God 
was  to  give  him  a  bribe.  This  is  not  evident.  Yet  good  men  are  liable  to  be 
tempted  with  bribes,  but  shoidd  stoutly  refuse  them  (1  Sam.  xii.  8  ;  Job  xv.  84). 
(2)  The  king's  intention  was  to  do  honour  to  the  man  of  God,  according  to  a 
constant  custom  in  the  East  (see  1  Sam.  ix.  7;  2  Kings  v.  15).  The  word  nJlD 
here  translated  '*  reward,"  would  have  been  better  rendered  **  gift,"  as  in  many 
other  places  it  is.  But  such  a  gift  or  present,  if  accepted,  would  express  friendship^ 
and  therefore,  coming  from  the  hand  of  an  arch  idolator  and  sebismatic,  it  must  be 
declined.  (8)  Good  men  must  be  careful  how  they  accept  favours  from  the  wicked, 
lei>t  in  doing  so  they  may  compromise  to  them  their  independence,  or  come  unduly 
under  their  inflaence  (see  Gen.  xiv.  28 ;  xxiii.  18—16 ;  2  Kings  v.  16). 

IL  Hiff  INTBRCOUBSB  WITH  THSM  SHOULD  BE  BRIEF.  1.  While  serving^  Qod  he 
is  safe.  (1)  His  very  testimony  for  God  commits  him  to  a  course  of  conduct  con- 
sistent with  it.  This  element  of  moral  strength  is  lost  to  those  who  hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel.  (2)  He  has  a  right  to  claim  God*s  help  (Matt.  x.  19,  20;  xxviii.  20). 
2.  But  it  is  perilous  longer  to  remain,  (1)  The  very  disposition  to  remain  amidst 
circumstances  with  which  we  should  have  no  sympathy  argues  weakness  which 
should  alarm.  (2)  He  lays  himself  open  to  temptation.  He  may  find  the  "  king  " 
disposed  to  honour  him.  Some  are  foolishly  susceptible  to  flattery  from  the  great 
ones  of  this  world.  The  man  of  God  should  be  proof  against  this  (ver.  8).  (8)  He 
may  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  Being  away  from  the  influence  of  godly  friends. 
Having  now  no  claim  to  special  help  from  God.  8.  But  why  mu^t  he  return  by 
another  way  f  (1)  Not  only  did  the  man  of  God  give  a  sign,  but  he  was  also  him- 
self a  sign  (see  Ezek.  xii.  11 ;  xxiv.  24 ;  Zech.  iii.  8,  margin).  As  Jeroboam  was 
the  sign  of  the  man  of  sin,  this  prophet  was,  at  least  in  his  instructions,  a  typical 
*'  man  of  God."  (2)  In  coming  from  Judah,  where  God  was  purely  worshipped  in 
His  temple,  to  Ephi'aim,  where  **  altars  were  made  unto  sin/'  he  would  personate 
that  moral  lapse  into  which  Ephraim  had  fallen.  (8)  In  his  speedy  return  from 
Ephraim  to  Judah,  after  deprecating  the  sin  of  the  place,  he  would  represent  to  the 
Ephrathites  what  God  expected  from  them,  viz.,  repentance  and  reformation.  (4) 
But  the  way  back  to  God  is  not  precisely  the  reversal  of  the  way  from  Him.  Adam 
leU  by  sin  of  his  own  and  was  turned  out  of  Eden,  but  must  return  by  the  ri^^hteous- 
nesB  of  another  (Gen.  iii.  24).  Our  way  back  to  God  is  the  '*  new  and  livmg  way 
opened  in  the  blood  of  Jesus." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1,  2. -—The  Nameless  Prophet.  Jeroboam's  inauguration  of  the  high  place 
at  Bethel  was  an  imitation  of  Solomon's  dedication  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
like  Solomon,  he  chose  the  feast  of  tabernacles  as  the  season  for  this  ceremony, 
although  he  daringly  altered  the  date  of  the  feast  from  the  seventh  month  to  the 
eighth.  Describe  the  scene  :  the  crowds  of  people,  the  new-made  priests,  the  gor- 
geous shrine,  the  conflicting  feelings  of  the  worshippers.  None  dared  to  oppose  the 
kinff,  and  at  the  expected  moment  he  stepped  forward  to  bum  incense  before  the 
eal^  Just  then  one,  who  had  been  till  then  unnoticed,  pressed  to  the  front  of  the 
erowd.    He  came  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Judah.    In  words  of  terrible 
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inTectiva  he  delivered  the  message  of  the  Lord.  Who  was  he  ?  JoeephUB  (Ant., 
viii.  8.  §  5)  identifies  liim  with  Iddo  the  seer.  There  is  no  proof  of  this.  He  was  one 
of  the  many  servants  of  Jehovah  who  have  done  their  work  without  emblazoniog 
on  it  their  name.  Like  John  the  Baptist,  he  was  content  to  be  "  a  voice  crying  ** 
out  a  testimony  for  God.  In  considering  the  service  rendered  in  his  day  by  this 
NAMELESS  PROPHET  let  US  look  at  the  following  : 

I.  His  messaqb.  1.  Its  Divine  origin,  '*  He  cried  ...  in  the  word  of  the 
Lord.**  A  remarkable  expression.  It  represents  the  word  as  the  sphere  in  which 
he  lived,  the  atmosphere  he  breathed.  A  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  a  confi- 
dence in  the  Divine  call,  a  certainty  of  the  Divine  messaffe,  characterised  him. 
This  was  a  sign  of  the  true  prophet.  Compare  with  this  me  call  of  Samuel,  the 
announcements  of  Elijah,  the  commission  of  Isaiah,  &c.  To  some  the  declarations 
of  God*s  will  came  fitfally.  Prophecy  was  never  a  constant  possession  of  a  servant 
of  God.  There  was  a  tidal  flow  of  inspiration,  the  law  of  which  we  know  not*  So 
was  it  with  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Apostles.  2.  Its  definite  ncUwre  (ver.  2). 
The  very  name  of  the  coming  avenger  is  mentioned  more  than  three  hundred  years 
before  Josiah's  birth.  It  was  foretold  that  the  priests  would  be  saciified  on  the 
altar  at  which  they  had  insulted  God.  The  lex  taXionis  is  the  ground  of  this,  as 
of  other  theocratic  laws.  It  reminds  us  that  the  sinner  is  destroyed  by  his  own 
sin ;  that  punishments  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  the  legitimate  issues  of  crime 
against  God.  It  was  fiirther  announced  that  the  bones  of  the  dead  would  be  taken 
firom  the  graves  and  burnt  on  the  altar,  so  that  the  place  of  idolatry  might  be 
defiled  and  dishonoured.  See  Num.  xix.  16.  For  fulfilment  of  prophecy  read 
2  Kings  xxiii.  15 — 20.  8.  Its  merciful  design.  In  ch.  xii.  24  we  read  that  God 
forbade  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Judah  on  Jeroboam.  Instead  of  carnage  he 
sends  this  message.  He  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  would  rather  he 
should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live.  Suggest  the  warnings  God  now  sends 
to  rouse  us  to  thought  and  penitence. 

II.  His  COURAGE.  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  venture  amongst  the  people  at  a  time 
when  they  were  full  of  hatred  to  Judah,  and  of  unwilUngness  to  be  reminded  of 
Jehovah ;  and  to  face  the  king,  who  was  a  man  of  despotic  and  resolute  temper,  in 
the  very  pride  of  his  royal  strength.  But  in  the  presence  of  them  aU  die  prophet's 
cry  arose, "  0  altar,  altar,  thus  saith  Jehovah,"  &c.,  as  if  the  stones  would  listen  more 
readilv  than  the  people.  Give  examples  of  similar  courage  being  displayed  by  men 
who  have  had  the  consciousness  they  were  speaking  for  God ;  e.g,,  Moses  before 
Pharaoh,  Elijah  before  Ahab,  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod,  Peter  and  John 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  Paul  before  FeHx.  From  church  history,  too,  such  examples 
as  that  of  Ambrose,  John  Knox,  ftc.,  may  be  cited.  Show  how  requisite  courage 
is  now  to  genuine  fideHty  to  conviction,  amongst  sceptical  or  sinful  associations. 

III.  His  cbedentials.  A  sign  was  given  there  and  then.  The  altar  was  cleft 
in  twain,  and  the  ashes  were  poured  out.  For  the  significance  of  the  lifter  see 
Levit.  xvi.  8,  4»  Point  out  the  credibihty  of  supernatural  signs  as  attesting 
supernatural  revelations.  Befer  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  of  which  He  said, 
**  Believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake."  See  also  Mark  xvL  20 ;  Acts  ii.  48.  In- 
dicate the  nature  of  the  credentials  which  the  world  may  fedrly  demand  of  Chris- 
tian men  in  the  present  day ;  and  show  how  fiir  we  foil  in  giving  these,  and  the 
causes  of  our  failure* 

ly.  His  safety.  Amidst  all  the  perils  encircling  hiin  he  was  "  kept  by  the  power 
of  God.**  The  hand  that  would  have  slain  him  was  withered ;  the  man  who  cursed 
his  message  besought  his  (Krayers.  **  Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done." 
When  God*s  servants  die,  it  is  because  they  have  fiilfiUed  the  purpose  of  their  Uvea. 
They  have  manv  enemies,  but  God  can  disable  all  their  foes.  The  path  of  duty  is 
the  path  of  safety.  Illustrate  this  from  tiie  records  of  the  Christian  Church; 
Luther  at  Worms,  &c.  1.  Learn  to  listen  for  GocPs  message.  He  would  make  yoa 
His  '*  voice."  2.  Lea/m  to  da/re  amy  thing  vn  Qod's  name.  The  rarity  of  Christian 
chivalry.  B.  Learn  to  trust  in  God's  protection.  **  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.'*  4.  Lea/m 
tQpray  even  for  yowr  persecutors.    Compare  ver.  6  with  Matt.  v.  44.— A.  B. 
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Ver.  6. — The  King  confronted  by  the  Prophet.  Jeroboam  is  not  allowed  to 
parsae  his  iniquitons  career  without  solemn  Divine  rebuke  and  warning.  Though 
Behoboam  has  been  forbidden  to  attempt  forcibly  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the 
tribes  (ch.  xiL  24),  a  "  man  of  God  out  of  Judah  is  sent  sternly  to  denounce  the 
rival  altar,  and  to  give  the  sacrilegious  king  something  like  a  symboUo  forewarning 
of  the  disasters  that  should  surely  befall  him.  The  scene,  described  here  with  so 
much  simplicity  and  dramatic  force,  is  full  of  moral  instruction. 

I.  In  the  person  of  the  king  we  see  the  helflbsskess  of  a  wicked  man  in  the 
HANDS  OF  AN  OFFENDED  GoD.  The  physical  associations  and  the  mental  conditions 
here  presented  are  alike  suggestive  of  this.  It  is  a  striking  picture  of  restrained 
infiBbiniition  and  impotent  rage.  - 1.  The  king's  withered  a/rm  tells  how  God  can  in 
a  moment  turn  the  strength  that  is  used  against  Him  to  weakness.  *'  When  thou 
with  rebukes  dost  correct  man  for  iniquity,"  Ac.  (Psa.  xxxix.  11).  '2.  The  rent  alta/r 
suggests  the  certain  frustration,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  purposes  and  plans  of  those 
that  are  at  enmity  with  God.  **  The  Lord  bringeth  the  counsel  of  the  heathen 
to  nou^t,''  Ae,  (Psa.  xxxiii.  10).  "If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  man,"  &c. 
(Acts  V.  88).  8.  The  king's  inability  to  pray  for  Aim^Z/ reminds  us  how  God  some- 
times forsakes  those  who  forsake  Him,  so  that  it  seems  utterly  vain  for  them  to  call 
upon  Him.  Many  a  man  has  felt  like  Saul,  "  I  am  sore  distressed,  and  God  is 
departed  from  me,"  &c.  (1  Sam.xzviii.  15).  4.  His  appeal  to  the  prophet  to  inter- 
cede for  himi  is  typical  of  the  way  in  which  ungodly  men  are  often  contrained  by 
force  of  circumstance  to  seek  succour  from  those  whom  they  have  despised.  '*  The 
wheel  of  fortune  turns  and  lowers  the  proud,"  and  they  are  placed,  perhaps,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  very  men  whom  they  once  scorned  and  injured.  Such  are  the  penal- 
ties that  God  often  inflicts  on  those  who  trifle  with  His  authority  and  defy  Hia 
power.    Such  is  the  curse  that  falls  upon  **  presmnptuous  sin." 

II.  The  behaviour  of  the  prophet  presents  a  fine  example  of  moral  dionitt 
AND  CONSCIOUS  STRENQTH.  See  here — (1)  The  courage  of  a  man  who  knows  that 
God  is  on  his  side.  The  prophets  of  old,  conscious  of  a  more  majestic  Presence 
and  a  higher  Sovereignty,  never  trembled  before  the  face  of  wicked  kings.  The 
fear  of  God  casts  out  all  other  fear.  '*  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,*' 
Ac.  (Luke  xii.4,  5).  **If  God  be  for  us,"  Ac.  (Rohl  viii.  81).  (2)  The  mag- 
nanimity of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  called  to  witness  for  God  among  men.  T{ie 
prophet  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  king's  helpnessness ;  rather  responds  at  once 
to  his  appeal.  He  who  is  inspired  by  God's  Spirit  will  not  return  scorn  for  scorn, 
or  retahate  an  attempted  injury,  but  rather  use  for  beneficent  ends  the  power  that 
he  possesses.  **  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven 
and  consume  them  ?  "  **  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of,"  &c.  (Luke 
ix,  54,  5(5).  (8)  The  efficacy  of  the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man.  The  withered 
arm  is  restored,  and  though  this  had  no  happy  moral  effect,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  on  Jeroboam,  the  whole  transaction,  in  which  mercy  was  thus  blended 
with  judgment,  vindicated  the  honour  of  Jehovah,  and  established  afresh  His 
sovereign  claim  to  the  allegiance  alike  of  king  and  people. — ^W. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — I.  The  pretensions  of  error  deepen  its  shame.  The  idolatrous 
altar  was  being  solenmly  consecrated.  The  people's  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  priestly  and  regal  display.  Jeroboam  himself  stood  by  the  altar  to 
offer  incense.  And  then  the  cry  arose  which  arrested  every  ear  and  thrilled  through 
every  soul.  1.  The  attempt  to  give  imporUmee  to  the  new  idolatry  only  broadened 
the  ma/rkfor  Ood^s  rebuke:  it  simply  lent  emphasis  to  EUs  condemnation.  They 
had  come  to  consecrate,  and  had  really  come  to  attend  upon  God  while  He  dese- 
crated the  work  of  their  hands.  Heathenism  in  its  splendour  thus  rebuked  by  the 
preaching  of  the  cross,  Bome  by  the  Ught  of  the  Beformation.  2.  The  agent  by 
whom  God's  glory  was  vindicated.  The  insignificance  of  the  poor,  weary,  travel- 
stained  man  deepened  their  disgraee.  "  God  hath  chosen  the  weaik  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty." 

II.  The  doom  of  idolatrous  worship.  1.  TheaXta/rwiU  be  desecrated.  The 
plaee  will  be  made  an  ab<Mnination  and  horror.    Sin's  judgment  will  in  the  end  be 
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Bin*8  defitraotion.  2.  The  nn  will  he  wiped  out  in  the  blood  and  shame  of  those 
who  have  wrought  it.  The  priests  will  be  offered  upon  the  altar,  the  bones  of  its 
worshippers  burned  upon  it.  The  world's  sin  will  oe  ended  in  God's  fiery  judg- 
ment upon  the  sinful.  8.  The  certainty  of  Ood's  tmrpose.  Centuries  intervened 
between  the  prediction  and  the  fulfilment,  but  all  was  arranged.  The  time  was 
fixed,  the  avenger  named.  There  is  no  imcertainty  in  God's  mind  regarding  the 
end  of  iniquity.  The  decree  has  been  recorded,  the  time  fixed,  thb  man  named  by 
whom  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  4.  T?te  sign  mea/nwhile  given. 
The  altar  was  rent  and  its  ashes  poxu*ed  out.  The  wrath  revealed  from  heaven  now 
u  proof  that  all  God's  purpose  shall  be  fulfilled. 

III.  Mam's  inabilitt  to  contend  with  God.  1.  The  withered  arm.  The  aim 
outstretched  in  eager,  wrathful  conmiand  to  arrest  the  man  of  God,  withered  in  the 
very  attitude.  It  was  the  emblem  of  Ids  house  and  of  his  people;  they  were 
withered  in  the  attitude  of  rebellion  against  Qt)d.  2.  The  prophets  safeig.  He 
needed  none  to  shield  him.  God  protects  all  those  who  serve  Him.  8.  JerohoamCs 
Jwmtiliation.  He  turns  from  idol  and  altar  and  priests,  and  requests  the  prophet's 
intercession  with  Jehovah.  4.  His  arm  is  restored  at  the  propheVs  request^  and 
he  thus  bears  in  his  person  another  token  that  the  word  he  has  heard  is  urom  God. 
It  is  the  story  of  God's  contest  with  darkness  and  wrong  to-day. 

IV.  Separation  essential  fob  testimony.  Jeroboam's  hospitality  and  reward 
were  alike  refused.  The  prophet  was  even  forbidden  to  return  by  the  same  way : 
he  was  not  to  enter  even  into  acquaintance  with  men  who  were  sinning  so  deeply 
against  Gk)d.  Unless  there  be  separation  our  testimony  is  a  sham.  Oar  life  un- 
says our  speech.  If  we  will  speak  God's  word  to  the  sinful,  our  attitude  must 
reveal  their  distance  from  God  and  the  peril  in  which  they  stand.  If  our  own  he«rfc 
be  filled  with  holy  fear  it  may  pass  from  us  to  them. — J.  U. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  Xra.  11—34. 

The  dibobedibmce  and  death  oe  the 
MAN  or  Gk>D. — The  Beduction  of  the  man 
of  Ood,  who  has  borne  saoh  fearless  witness 
against  Jeroboam's  eoolesiastical  policy,  and 
his  tragical  end,  are  now  narrated,  partly 
because  of  the  deep  impression  the  story 
made  at  the  time,  but  principally  because 
these  events  were  in  themselves  an  eloquent 
testimony  against  the  worship  of  the  calves 
and  the  whole  eoclesiitstical  policy  of  Jero- 
boam, and  a  solenm  warning  for  all  time 
agunst  any,  the  slightest,  departure  from 
the  commandments  of  God.  The  veiy  nn- 
faithfulness  of  this  accredited  mess^iger 
of  the  Most  High,  and  the  instant  punish- 
ment it  provoked,  became  part  of  the  Divine 
protest  against  the  new  rigime^  against  the 
unfaithfulness  of  Israel ;  whilst  the  remark- 
*  able  manner  in  which  these  occurrences 
were  recalled  to  the  nation's  memory  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  17, 18)  made 
it  impossible  for  the  historian  of  the  theo- 
eraoj  to  pass  them  over  without  notice. 


Yer  11.— Howtliere  dwelt  an  61d  prophet 

[Heb.  a  certain  (lit.  one)  oldpropheL  For 
this  use  of  *in^  (=ni)  of.  1  Ejngd  zx.  13  ; 
xix.  4]  at  Bethel  [It  is  at  first  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  one  of  the  prophetic  order 
residing  here,  at  the  very  seat  and  strong- 
hold of  the  apostasy,  especially  after  what 
we  read  in  2  Ohron.  xi  13^16,  that  the 
priests  and  Levites,  and  it  would  seem  all 
devout  worshippers  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  had  left  the  country,  and  had  gone 
over  to  Behoboam.  For  we  cannot  sup- 
pose  tiiat  a  sense  of  duty  had  kept  this 
prophet  at  his  post  (see  note  on  ver.  1).  The 
fact  that  he  remained,  not  only  in  the  king- 
dom, but  at  its  ecclesiastical  capital ;  that  he 
stood  by  without  protest  when  the  schism  was 
being  efifeoted,  and  that,  though  not  present 
himself  at  the  sacrifice,  he  permitted  his  sons 
to  be  there,  is  a  sufficient  index  to  his  cha- 
racter. It  is  <^nite  possible  that  strong  poli- 
tical Bympathies  had  warped  his  judgment, 
and  that  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
pohcy  of  Jeroboam  was  necessitated  by  the 
division  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  knew  to 
be  from  the  Lord,  and  which  one  of  his  own 
Older  had  foretold.  Or  it  mi^  be  that,  despite 
his  better  judgment,  he  had  gone  with  his 
tribe  and  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  now 
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felt  h  difficult  to  withdraw  from  a  false  posi- 
tion. Or»  finally,  he  may  have  taken  the  side 
of  Jeroboam  because  of  the  greater  honours 
and  rewards  that  prince  had  to  bestow 
(see  on  ver.  18).  There  is  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  his  position  and  action  and 
that  of  Balaam] ;  and  his  sons  [The  Heb. 
has  son ;  The  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Vulg.,  «om. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  "  very  slight  change 
in  the  Hebrew  text  would  bring  it  into  ac- 
eordanoe  with  the  Septuagint  here  "  (Baw- 
linson,  similarly  ^wald),  but  it  would  be 
against  sound  principles  of  textual  criticism 
to  make  it.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
LXX.  and  other  versions  have  been  altered 
already,  and  that  the  plural  has  been  intro- 
duced here  because  it  is  uniformly  found  in 
the  later  narrative.  '* His  son''  (109),  ^ 
the  Uetio  ardua,  is  therefore  to  be  retained. 
The  use  of  the  singular  indicates  that  one 
of  them  was  at  first  the  principal  speaker. 
Perhaps  one  hastened  home  with  the  news 
before  the  rest.  The  sons  of  the  prophet 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  ''the  sons 
(t.e.,  disciples)  of  the  prophets  "  (2  Kings  ii., 
lii.,  lY, fP<usim);  not  merely  because  "the 
latter  would  scarcely  have  witnessed  the  gol- 
doi  calf -worship  "  (Biihr),  but  also  because 
they  would  have  been  differently  designated] 
came  and  told  blm  all  the  works  [Heb. 
work]  tli&t  the  man  of  Ctod  had  done  that 
day  In  Bethel :  the  words  whidi  he  had 
spoken  unto  tlie  klnir*  them  fhey  [observe 
the  plural]  told  also  to  their  fiither.  [It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  virtual  excommunication 
whidi  the  man  of  God  had  pronounced  had 
made  as  great  an  impression  as  the  signs 
which  he  had  showed.  The  interdict  was  a 
matter  which  came  home  to  the  Bethelites, 
as  an  affront  to  the  whole  community.] 

Ver.  12.~And  their  fiither  said  unto 
them.  What  way  went  heT  [The  question 
shows  that  the  old  prophet  throughly  under- 
stood the  import  of  those  **  words/*  and 
that  his  first  thought  was  that  the  interdict 
must  be  removed  at  any  cost.]  For  his 
sons  had  seen  [Heb.  and  his  sons  saw,  or 
showed,  IjXX.  ifucvvovtriv.  Similarly  most  of 
the  versions.  A  veiy  slight  change  in  the  vowel 
points  ^KTI  for  \t<y^  would  give  this  sense] 
what  way  the  man  of  Ck>d  went  which 
same  flram  Jndah. 

Ver.  18.— And  he  said  nsto  his  sons, 
Saddle  me  the  ass.  [This  prompt  and 
seemingly  abrupt  command— though  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  all  the  conversation  is 
here  reported— shows  his  instant  resolve  to 
follow.  These  are  the  words  of  one  who  had 
made  up  his  mind,  coute  que  coute,  to  bring 
the  man  of  God  back.]  8o  they  saddled  htm 
the  ass :  and  he  rode  thereon. 

Ver.  14.— And  he  went  after  the  man  of 


God  and  fbund  him  sitting  under  an  oak 
[Heb.  the  oak;  i.e,,  the  well-known  oak. 
Possibly  there  was  but  one,  or  one  of  great 
size,  in  the  neighbouihood — such  trees  are 
comparatively  rare  in  Palestine.  Possibly 
also  this  tree  became  well  known  from  these 
events.  It  is  singular  that  in  another  plaoe 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8)  we  read  of  ** the  oak"  (ffp^) 
of  Bethel,  whilst  in.  Judg.  iv.  5  we  read  of 
the  "palm  tree"  O^B)  of  Deborah,  between 
Bamah  and  BetheV  And  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  seeing  that  in  1  Sam.  x.  3  we 

read  of  the  terebinth  (fl^^ft)  of  Taftor— in 
the  A.  V.  rendered  ''plain  of  Tabor'*— 
whidi  Ewald  (••  Hist.  Israel,"  iii.  21 ;  iv.  31) 
considers  to  be  only  a  dialectic  variation  of 
Deborahy  and  remembering  the  great  age  to 
which  these  trees  attain,  that  the  same  tree 
is  referred  to  throughout.    The  word  here 

used,  it  is  true,  is  n^(<  (which  is  generally 
supposed  to  indicate  the  terebinth,  but  is 
also  **used  of  any  large  tree"  ((^esenius), 
and  which,  therefore,  may  be  used  of  the 

P?y  of  Bethel.  Both  names  are  derived 
from  the  same  root  (?^N/ortw.  Cf.Amo8 
ii.  9),  and  both  indicate  varieties — wliat 
varieties  it  is  not  quite  clear — of  the  oak. 
Some  expositors  have  seen  in  this  brief  rest 
the  beginning  of  his  sin,  and  certainly  it 
would  seem  against  the  spirit  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  remain  so  near  a  place  ^see  note  on 
ver.  16)  from  which  he  was  to  vanish  speedily, 
and,  if  possible,  unperoeived.  In  any  case 
the  action  betrays  his  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion] ,  and  he  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  the 
man  of  Ck>d  that  earnest  from  Jodah  ?  And 
he  said,  I  am. 

Ver.  15.— Then  he  said  unto  him.  Come 
home  with  me  [Heb.  Come  with  me  to  th : 
house]  and  eat  bread.  The  sting  was  in 
the  tail  of  this  invitation.  If  he  would  par- 
take  of  food,  he  would  thereby  remove  the 
ban  and  so  neutralize  one  part  of  his  mis- 
sion.] 

Ver.  16. — ^And  he  said,  I  may  not  [Heb. 
am  not  able  to]  return  with  thee,  nor  go  in 
with  thee :  neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor 
drink  water  with  thee  In  this  place.  [The 
translation  **  in  tJuit  place "  adopted  by 
Wordsworth  (after  the  Vulgate,  in  loco  isto) 
does  not  agree  with  the  Hebrew.  And  it  is 
not  required  by  the  context.  The  tree  was 
probably  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
town.] 

Ver.  17.— For  it  was  said  to  me  [Heb.  a 
word  to  me]  ttj  [Heb.  in]  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  Thou  Shalt  eat  no  bread,  nor  drink 
water  there,  nor  turn  again  to  go  by  the 
way  that  thon  oamest 

Ver.  18.— He  said  nnto  him,  I  am  a 
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propbAt  alsou  tliou  art;  and  an  angel 
(Babr  observes  that  *'  be  does  not  venture 
to  say  tbat  Jehovah  spake  to  him,  but  says 
an  angel  did."  Is  it  not  more  probable  tbat 
tbe  angel  was  mentioned,  partly  for  the 
porpose  of  giving  an  air  of  drcomstantiality 
and  reality  to  his  story,  and  partly  to  convey 
the  idea  of  his  having  a  superior  authority 
for  his  message  ?  A  communication  through 
a  celestial  messenger  would  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  higher  form  of  revelation 
than  a  subjective  communication  to  the  mind 
of  the  prophet.  Of.  Acts  vii.  58 ;  Heb.  ii  2 ; 
Luke  i.  18,  29 ;  Acts  uviL  28,  Sm.  Observe, 
the  prophet  speaks  presently  of  '*  the  word 
of  J^ovah  "]  ipaka  unto  me  1^  [Heb.  in ; 
same  expression  as  in  ver.  17]  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  sayln^:,  Bring  him  iMudc  with  thee 
Into  thine  house  that  he  may  eat  [Heb.  and 
he  shall  eat]  bread  and  drink  water.  But 
he  Ued  to  him.  [These  last  words  are  in- 
serted parenthetically;  hence  there  is  no 
*'  but  '*  in  the  Heb.  The  true  character  and 
designs  and  motives  of  this  "  old  prophet " 
hare  long  been  a  crux  interpretum  ^see  Hall, 
GontempL,  ii.  151 — 8.)  Some,  including 
Josephus  and  most  Jewish  commentators, 
have  supposed  him  to  be  al'ogether  a  false 
and  lying  prophet,  such  as  are  found  plenti- 
fully later  on  in  the  history  (ch.  xzii.  6; 
Jer.  zxviii.  1) ;  but  against  this  is  the  foci 
that  he  was  undoubtedly  the  channel  of  a 
Divine  communication  (ver.  21).  The  real 
difficulty,  no  doubt,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
one  by  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  spake  to 
man  should  have  acted  so  base  a  part  as  be 
did.  But  it  must  be  remembered  (1)  that  he 
did  not  know  what  a  terrible  judgment 
his  lie  would  bring  upon  "  the  man  of 
God ; "  (2)  that  truth  had  not  the  plaoe  in  the 
Jewish  scheme  which  it  has  in  Christian 
morals;  (3)  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  is 
compatible  with  much  moral  imperfection 
on  the  part  of  the  prophet — the  cases  of 
Balaam  and  Caiaphas  will  occur  to  all — 
and  (4)  that  this  man  was  constrained  to 
prophesy  almost  in  spite  of  himself ;  he  was 
compelled,  i.«.,  to  proclaim  his  own  falseness, 
and  to  announce  the  punishment  of  the  man 
he  had  himself  deceived.  It  is  also  to  be 
considered  that  this  lying  prophet,  like  those 
of  ch.  xxii.  22,  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
God,  which  was  to  make  the  man  of  God  a 
sign  to  the  men  of  that  generation.  Cf. 
Isa.  XX.  8 ;  Ezek.  xii.  6  ;  xxiv.  24.  In  this 
latter  consideration,  indeed,  lies  the  key  to 
the  history.  The  object  the  old  prophet  had 
in  view  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  divine.  He 
hears  that  the  prophet  of  Judah  has  refused 
the  hospitality  of  King  Jeroboam,  and  has 
put  the  city  of  Bethel  and  the  new  cultus 
under  a  virtual  ban  by  refusing  to  eat  bread 
in  the  i^aoe,  or  to  hold  any  oonununioatipn 


with  the  inhabitants,  himself  among  the 
rest,  although  he  has  taken  no  part,  even  by 
his  presence,  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  day. 
He  naturally  feels  himself  condemned  and 
aggrieved  by  this  conduct.  A  prophet 
would  feel  the  interdict  much  more  keenly 
than  the  people,  and  there  can  be  litUe 
doubt  that  this  man,  who  had  been  trying 
to  serve  two  masters^  was  deeply  mortified 
by  the  exoommunication  pronounced  against 
Imn.  Ete  resolves,  therefore,  to  rehtd)ilitate 
himself  in  his  own  estimation  and  that  of 
his  neighbours,  by  bringing  back  the  man  of 
God  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  so  in  effect  to 
remove  the  interdict,  at  any  cost.  If  he 
succeeds,  he  will  make  the  whole  city,  and 
especially  the  sovereign,  whose  policy  has 
been  so  emphatically  condemned,  his  debtor; 
while  by  accompUshing  what  the  king  had 
failed  to  effect,  he  will  at  once  heal  his 
wounded  pride  and  secure  a  position  of  in- 
fluence in  the  new  kingdom.  If  it  ^  as  the 
hope  of  temporal  advancement  had  detained 
him  at  Bethel,  he  now  sees,  as  he  thinks, 
an  easy  way  to  its  attainment ;  if  it  was  an 
ardent  sympathy  with  the  new  state  of 
things,  he  sees  before  him  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  it  in  a  most  practical  and 
serviceable  way.] 

Ver.  19.— Bo  he  went  hade  with  him, 
and  did  eat  bread  tn  his  honse,  and  drank 
water  [cf .  ver.  10] . 

Ver.  20.— And  It  oame  to  pass,  as  they 
sat  at  the  table  [of.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  80.  He  is 
taken  in  the  act,  '*  even  in  the  blossoms  of 
his  sin  *'] ,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  cama 
unto  the  prophet  that  brought  him  hack. 

Ver.  21. — And  he  cried  [same  word  as  in 
ver.  2.  He  who  denounced  the  '*sin  of 
Jeroboam**  is  now  denounced  in  turn] 
unto  the  man  of  Ood  that  came  from 
Judah,  saying,  Thus  salth  the  Lord,  Foras- 
much as  thou  hast  disobeyed  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord,  and  hast  not  kept  the  command- 
ment which  the  Lord  thy  Ck>d  oommanded 
thee. 

Ver.  22.— But  earnest  hack,  and  hast 
eaten  bread  and  drunk  water  In  the  place, 
of  the  which  the  Lord  did  say  to  thee,  Eat 
no  bread,  and  drink  no  water ;  thy  carcase 
[rather  corpite  ;  "  carcase  **  is  now  a  term  of 
disparagement,  of  which,  however,  there  is 
no  idea  in  the  Hebrew]  shall  net  oome  unto 
the  sepulchre  of  thy  fluthers.  [The  des'u  e, 
common  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all 
mankind,  to  rest  after  death  amongst  kindred 
dust,  was  especially  strong  in  the  Jew.  It 
is  evidenced  by  the  common  euphemism 
"  he  was  gathered  unto  hi*  fathers^**  and  by 
the  provisions  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii.  4), 
Jacob  (Gen.  xlvii.  29;  xlix.  29—81),  and 
Joseph  (Gen.  1.  25).  See  also  the  words  of 
Baraillaa  (2  Bam.  xix.  87;  and  compare 
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2  Sam.  ii.  82).  This  denrinoiation  did  not 
necessarily  imply  a  violent  death  (as  Eeil, 
al)  or  eyen  a  speedy  death,  but  it  prepared 
the  man  of  God  for  some  untimely  end.] 

Ver.  28.— And  It  caaM  to  pasj,  after  he 
liad  eaten  tiread,  and  after  he  had  dnmk, 
that  he  aaddled  [i.e.,  the  prophet  of  Bethel; 
the  "  man  of  God  *'  wonld  seem  to  haye  come 
on  foot.  See  below]  for  him  the  ass,  to  wit, 
for  the  prophet  whom  he  had  brought  hack. 
'J*his  translation  is  inadmissible.  For  not 
only  is  the  term  "prophet'*  throughout 
this  narrative  restricted  to  the  prophet  of 
Bethel  (the  prophet  of  Judah  being  always 
spoken  of  as  **  the  man  of  God,")  but  the 
expression  here  used  M  'K  K^9}n  is  also 
twice  used  (vers.  20, 26)  of  the  same  prophet 
He  is  characterized  there,  that  is  to  say,  as 
**  the  prophet  which  brought  him  back ; "  it 
is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  the  same 
words  are  here  to  be  interpreted,  **the 
prophet  whom   he   brought  back.**     The 

mistake  has  arisen  from  the  proximity  of  v 
("for  him**)  to  K»:^^  ("to**  or  "for  the 

prophet  '*).  But  the  ^7  is  here  indicative  of 
possession  {the  dative  of  the  possessor),  as 
in  1  Sam.  xiv.  16,  **  the  watchmen  to,**  i.e., 
of,  "Saul,"  and  t6.  xvi.  18,  **a  son  to 
Jesse  *'  (ai.  Gen.  xiv.  18  Heb. ;  1  Kings  v. 
29  Heb. ;  Ruth  ii.  8  Heb.)  We  must  therefore 
render  "He  (the  old  prophet,  but  this  is 
not  absolutely  certain ;  the  "  man  of  God  '* 
may  be  und^tood)  saddled  for  him  (the 
man  of  God)  the  ass  of  the  prophet  which 
brought  him  back.  *'  The  man  of  Goi  had 
been  delayed  by  bis  return  to  Bethel,  and 
the  prophet,  out  of  pity,  lends  or  gives 
him  hlB  ass.  Not  merely,  it  is  probable, 
for  the  sake  of  speeding  him  on  his  way, 
but  that  he  might  have  some  living  thing 
with  him  on  a  journey  which  he  had  so 
much  cause  to  dread. 

?er.  24.— And  when  he  was  ffone  [Heb. 
and  he  went],  a  lion  (Lions  were  evi- 
dently numerous  in  Palestine  in  former 
days,  though  they  are  now  extinct.  This 
is  proved  by  the  names  of  places,  such 
as  LaUh,  Lehaoth,  <fto.,  and  by  the  con- 
stant reference  to  them  in  Scripture.  They 
had  their  lairs  in  the  forests,  one  of  which 
existed  near  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii  24^,  and 
especially  in  the  thickets  of  the  Jordan 
Talley  (Jer.  xlix.  19;  Zeoh.  xi.  8)J  met 
[Heb.  found.  The  primary  meanmg  of 
Kyp  is,  no  doubt,  "  found  accidentally,** 
*'came  upon"  Ic^pfy,  invenit),  but  it  is 
often  used  of  finding  alter  a  search  (1  Sam. 
ix.  4,  Ac.),  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  is  the  word  used  in  vers.  14, 28]  him 
1^  [in,  as  below]  the  way,  and  slew  him: 
and  hit  oarotae  was  oast  In  the  way  [road, 


highway,  ver.  25] ,  and  the  aaa  stood  [Heb. 
$tanding]  by  it,  the  lion  also  stood  [stand- 
ing] hy  the  carcase.    [These  particulars  are 
mentioned  to  show  that  his  death  was  no 
accident,  or  chance,  but  a  visitation  of  God. 
There  are  probably  but  few  persons  who 
have  not  felt  that  this  summary  punish* 
ment  was  marked  by  extreme  severity ;  the 
more  so,  as  the  prophet  was  cruelly  de- 
ceived, and  that  by  a  brother  prophet,  who 
claimed  to  have  received  a  subsequent  reve- 
lation, and  whom,  consequently,  it  appeared 
to  be  a  duty  to  obey.    And  when  it  is  ob 
served  that  the  really  guilty  person,  the 
prophet  of  Bethel,  so  far  as  appears,  escaped 
all  punishment,  and  by  his  he  secured  for 
himself  respect  for  his  remains,  we  seem  to 
have  a  case  of  positive  hardship  and  in- 
justice.   As  I  have  discussed  the  question 
at  some  length  elsewhere  (Homil.  Quart., 
vol.  iv.  pp.  214—221),  it  must  suffice  to 
say  here  that  the  difficulty  is  at  once  re- 
moved if  we  remember  that  although  the 
Jewish  dispensation  was  one  of  temporal 
recompenses,  yet  all  the  same  there  is  a 
judgment  herrafter.    No  doubt  the  man  of 
God  was  punished  for  his  disobedience,  for 
inexcusable  disobedience  it  was.    It  is  quite 
true  that  he  was  solemnly  assured  that  an 
angd   had   appeared  to  revoke  his  com- 
mission, but  for  this  he  had  only  the  word 
of  a  stranger,  of  one,  too,  with  whom  lie 
had  been  commanded  "not  even  to  eat.** 
He  had  "  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  **  that  is  to 
say,  the  voice  of  God,  borne  in  upon  his 
soul,  forbidding  his  return,  and  the  word  of 
an  irreligious  stranger,  who  gave  no  "  sign 
the  same  day**  in  proof  of  his  mission, 
authorizing  it.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
which  he  ought  to  have  followed,  the  more 
so  as  the  command  he  had  himself  received 
was  so  remarkably  explicit  and   decisive 
(ver.  9) ;  so  decisive  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  he  would  have  deviated  from  it, 
had  not  the  pains  of  hunger  and  thirst 
pleaded  powerfully  in  fovour  of  the  pre- 
tended revelation  of  the  Bethelite  prophet. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he 
eagerly  welcomed  this  cause  for  returning. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  acquit  him  of 
disobedienoe.    Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that 
the  oonseqnenoes  of  this  disobedience  were 
serious.  It  was  not  as  if  he  had  disregarded 
a  mere  positive  oblisation,  the  only  object 
of  which  was  to  test  his  obedience  (Bawlin. 
son) ;  he  had  acted  in  a  way  oalouiated  to 
destroy  the  moral  effect  of  his  mission.    He 
had   been   employed   not  only  to  testify 
puUidy  against  Uie  calf-worship,  but  also 
to  lay  the  city  and  the  new  sanctuary  of 
Jeroboam  under  an  interdict,  and  by  his 
return  that  interdict  lost  much  of  its  force. 
His  eating  and  drinking,  small  matters  in 
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themael^w,  worn  fnll  dl  -mfga^ttmrn.  In- 
deed, Iw  doA  in  tme  way  preditely  what 
Jeroboam  and  his  people  were  doing  in 
another— he  forsook  the  plain  commands  of 
God  for  the  ordinances  of  men ;  he  listened 
to  the  tempter  and  ate  the  forbidden  fmit ; 
and  BO  it  came  to  pass  tliat,  instead  of  wit- 
nessing against  disobedience,  he  himself  set 
them  the  example  of  disobedience.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  Fall  oyer  again;  and 
therefore  death,  the  punishment  of  tiie 
Fall,  befell  him.  Bat  before  we  say  that 
his  punishment  was  too  severe,  let  us  re- 
member what,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
primal  punishment  has  become.  It  has 
been  turned  into  a  blessing.  It  has  given 
us  the  incarnation,  redemption,  eternal 
life.  We  forget  that  death  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  evil — is  in  reality  a  blessing.  One 
of  the  heathen  has  said  that  if  we  only 
knew  what  the  future  life  was  like,  we 
should  not  be  content  to  live.  To  this 
**  man  of  God  "  it  must  surely  have  been 
gain  to  die.  If  the  flesh  was  destroyed,  it 
was  that  the  spirit  might  be  saved  (1  Cor. 
V.  6).  Only  because  we  forget  that  death 
is  the  gate  of  life  do  we  complain  of  the 
severity  of  his  doom.  And  as  to  the  lying 
prophet  who  wrought  all  this  mischief  es- 
caping retribution — which,  by  the  way,  he 
did  not  do,  for  assuredly  he  must  have  had 
a  life-long  remorse— it  is  overlooked  that 
the  da^  of  retribution  has  not  yet  arrived. 
There  is  for  him  a  judgment  to  come.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  Jew  did  not  know  of 
this — ^that  the  future  life  had  not  then  been 
revealed.  That  is  ^uite  true,  and  for  that 
very  reason  this  visitation  would  make  all 
the  deeper  impression  on  their  minds.  To 
this  must  be  added  that  the  mnn  of  God 
did  not  die  merely  or  principally  because  of 
his  sin,  but  **  that  the  works  of  God  might 
be  made  manifest  in  him.*'  His  death  was 
necessary  in  order  that  his  mission  might 
not  be  altogether  invalidated.  His  miserable 
end— as  it  must  have  seemed  to  them — 
would  surely  speak  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethel  and  to  all  Israel  and  Judah,  for  long 
years  to  come,  as  to  the  sure  vengeance 
awaiting  the  disobedient,  whether  king, 
prophet,  priest,  or  people.  Though  dead 
**he  cried  against  the  altar  of  Bethel.** 
And  the  saored  narrative  (vers.  26 — 32) 
affords  us  some  ground  for  hoping  that  the 
**  old  prophet  **  became  i>enitent  for  his  sin. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  he  joins  his  testimony 
to  that  of  the  man  of  God.  Thus,  this 
tragedy  extorted  even  from  him  a  warning 
against  disobedience  (ver.  26),  and  a  con- 
firmation of  the  prophecy  against  the  altar 
of  Bethel  (ver.  82).] 

Ver.  26.— And,  behold,  men  paised  \tj, 
and  saw  the  oaroaae  oast  in  the  way,  and 


tlia  lion  standing  1^  the  oareaae :  and  Hiqr 
came  and  told  it  in  fho  dty  where  tlie  old 
prophet  dwelt  [This  was  precisely  what 
God  had  designed.  By  this  means,  the 
very  disobedience  and  death  of  the  man  of 
God  became  a  part  of  the  protebt  against 
the  new  rites.  **  For  if  the  partaking  of 
food  against  the  commandment  of  God, 
though  the  result  not  of  indulgence,  but  of 
deceit,  brought  so  great  a  punishment  upon 
a  righteous  man,  what  sort  of  chastise- 
ments would  befall  those  who  had  left  God 
their  Maker  and  were  worshii^ing  seuse- 
less  images"  (Theodoret.)] 

Ver.  26.— And  wlien  tlie  prophet  that 
brought  him  bade  from  the  way  heard 
thereof;  ho  said.  It  la  the  man  of  God,  who 
wai  disobedient  [Heb.  rebelled ;  same  word 
as  in  ver.  21]  unto  tho  word  [Heb. 
*' mouth,''  as  in  ver.  21]  of  the  Lord: 
thereforo  the  Lord  hath  deUvered  him 
unto  the  Uon,  whioh  hath  torn  [Heb.  as 
marg.,  broken.  The  word  "  is  very  expres- 
sive, for  the  lion  kills  with  one  blow  '* 
(Tkenius)]  and  slain  hXm,  aocordlnif  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  which  ho  spate  onto 

Ver.  27.— And  he  spate  to  his  sons,  say- 
ing,  Saddle  me  the  aas.  And  thoy  saddled 
him. 

Ver.  28.— And  he  went  and  fonnd  his 
carcase  cast  in  the  way,  and  the  ass  and 
tte  lion  standing  by  the  carcase :  tte  Uon 
had  not  eaten  the  earoase  nor  torn  [Heb. 
broken,  as  in  ver.  26]  the  aas. 

Ver.  29.— And  tte  prophet  took  up  tte 
carcase  of  the  man  of  Ck>d,  and  laid  it  upon 
the  ass  [i.e.,  the  one  standing  by],  and 
brought  it  back :  and  the  old  prophet  came 
to  the  tiby,  to  mourn  and  to  bury  him. 
[The  mourning  is  specially  mentioned, 
because  in  the  East  professional  wailers 
were  and  are  employed  at  funerals.  The 
Jew,  no  less  than  the  Greek  and  lUnnan, 
esteemed  it  a  great  misfortune  and  disgrace 
to  be  deprived  of  decent  burial :  Isa.  xiv.  19 ; 
Jer.  xxii.  19;  and  especially  2  Kings  iz. 
10.] 

Ver.  80.— And  he  laid  his  carcase  In  his 
own  grave  [Matt,  xxvii.  60.  This  was  a 
mark  of  profound  respect  (Ruth  i.  17 ;  Gen. 
xziii.  6)] ;  and  thoy  mourned  over  him,  say- 
ing, Alas,  my  brother.  [A  customary 
formula  in  lamentation  (Jer.  xxii.  18>.  It 
hardly  implies  that  "  he  was  mourned  and 
buried  as  a  relative  of  the  family  **  (Bahr). 
Seeing  that  the  old  prophet  was  responsible 
for  his  death,  he  could  hardly  have  done 
less.  **  It  is  a  cruel  courtesy  to  kill  a  man 
and  then  help  him  to  his  grave**  (Hall).] 

Ver.  81.— And  it  came  to  pass,  after  te 
had  hurled  hUn,  ttet  te  spate  to  his  sons, 
saying,  When  I  am  dead,  then  hnry  ma  in 
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the  Mpnlclire  [Palestiiie,  being  of  fime- 
stone  formation,  has  a  large  number  of 
caves.  These,  enlarged  and  adapted,  were 
everywhere  used  for  interments.  (**The 
whole  cliffs  on  its  southern  side  [Hinnom] 
are  honevoombed  with  tombs,'*  Porter).  In 
three  sides  of  the  cave  vaults  {loculi)^  each 
large  enough  to  hold  a  body,  were  recessed 
in  the  rook,  the  entrance  being  closed  by  a 
slab  of  stone  (see  Gonder,  pp.  85,  96, 118, 
Ae, )  In  the  so-called  *  *  tombs  of  the  kings ' ' 
and  **  prophets  "  we  have  such  sepulchres  on 
a  large  scale.  A  Paper  on  the  Tombs  of 
Palestine  will  be  found  in  the  Quarterly 
Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  p.  66  sqq.  It  appears  from  2  Kings 
zxiii.  17  that  a  pillar  was  erected  to  mark 
this  prophet's  resting-place]  wherein  the 
man  of  Ck>d  is  tniried ;  lay  my  bonea  beelde 
his  tranea.  [That  is  to  say,  "Bury  me 
in  the  oell  next  to  his  *'  (Bawlinson).  But 
it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  this  arrange- 
ment (of  loeuli)  obtained  at  this  early  period. 
The  bodies  may  have  been  in  much  closer 
contact  Bee  2  Kings  xiil  21.  The  LXX. 
adds  here,  **  That  my  bones  may  be  saved 
with  his  bones ;  **  an  obvious  gloss,  founded 
on  2  Kings  xziii.  18.  This  request  throws 
some  light  on  the  yearning  desire  of  the 
modem  Jew  to  rest  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
bodies  of  the  saints.  See  Porter,  i.  p.  145.] 
Yer.  82.— For  the  saying:  whidi  he  cried 
liy  the  word  ef  the  Lord  against  the  altar  In 
Beth^  and  against  all  the  houses  of  the 
hicrh  places  [At  that  time  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  but  two  "  high  places."  Keil 
sees  **  a  prophetic  element  in  these  words.'* 
He  thinks  the  old  prophet  foresaw  that  such 
sanetoaries  would  be  multiplied.  Bawlinson 
ffathers,  **  from  the  mention  of  the  great 
high  pUoe  in  1  Kings  iii.  4,  that  there  were 
manv  lesser  high  places  in  the  land,*'  which, 
no  aoubt,  was  the  case  at  the  duto  of 
Solomon*s  accession.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  these,  if  not  all,  would 
be  deserted  when  the  temple  was  built.  And 
it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
these,  as  in  the  following  words,  the  his- 
torian has  represented  the  prediction  or 
affirmation  of  the  old  prophet  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  time]  whi6h  are  tn  the 
dtiea  of  Samaria.  [Obviously,  these  exact 
words  cannot  have  been  used  by  the  prophet 
of  Bethel,  for  Samaria  dates  its  existence 
and  name  from  the  reign  of  Omii  (1  Kings 
xvi.  24).  The  compiler  of  the  Kings  pro- 
bably found  the  term  in  the  documents 
which  he  used,  or  possibly,  as  already  sug- 
gested, translated  the  prophet's  meaning  into 
the  language  of  a  later  day]  shall  rarely 


Vcr.  88;-^m«r  this  thing  [calculated 
though  it  was  to  asake  a  daep  ioipression 
and  to  furnish  a  solenm  warning]  HmflHmm 
tamed  not  firom  his  evil  way.  "  Some  hand 
was  found  that  durst  repair  the  altar  Qod 
had  rent  '*  (Matthew  Henry).  According  to 
Josephus,  the  old  prophet  now  explained 
away  the  miracles  of  the  prophet  of  Judah, 
alleging  that  the  altar  had  fallen  because  it 
was  new  and  the  king*s  hand  had  become 
powerless  from  fatigue  (Ant.,viii.  9,  §  1)] ,  Irat 
made  again  [Heb.  ** returned  and  made.** 
The  tautology  is  significant.  He  returned 
not  from  his  sin,  but  returned  to  it]  of  the 
lowest  [see  on  ch.  xii.  11]  of  the  people 
priests  of  the  high  places :  whosoever  would 

[Heb.  pleased] ,  he  consecrated  [Heb.  filled 
his  hand.  In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
his  sonSy  and  possiblv  of  their  successors 
also,  the  portions  of  the  victim  which  were 
usually  burned  upon  the  altar,  together  with 
the  right  shoulder  or  leg,  whidi  was  the 
priest* s  portion,  and  three  cakes  of  un- 
leavened bread,  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and 
waved  before  the  Lord  before  they  were 
offered  on  the  altar  (Exod.  zxix.  2!2 — 26; 
Levit.  viii.  25—28).  To  "fill  the  hand" 
consequently  became  a  ^monym  for  con- 
secration] him  [It  would  almost  app^, 
from  the  extreme  readiness  with  which 
Jeroboam  ordained  lus  priests,  that  few 
candidates  offered  themselves  for  the  office. 
In  one  respect,  however,  he  exacted  more 
from  the  candidate  than  did  the  law.  For 
whereas  the  latter  required  "  one  bullock 
and  two  rams  *'  (Exod.  xxix.  1,  Ac),  he 
demanded  one  bullock  and  seven  rams  as 
the  offering  on  oonsecration  (2  Ghron. 
xiii.  9] ,  and  he  became  one  of  the  priests 

[Heb.  and  he  became  priests^  <fcc.  So  the 
Chaldee.  LXX.  icai  lyhiro  leptOt;]  of  the  high 
places. 

Yer.  34.— And  this  thing  [Heb.  « in  this 
thmg  :'*  nj-JS.  Cf .  1  Chron.  vii  23 ;  ix.  33] 
became  iln  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam, 
even  to  ont  it  off;  and  to  destroy  it  firom  off 
the  faoe  of  the  earth  [ch.  zv.  29.  The 
forfeiture  of  the  crown  would  bring  in  its 
train,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
destruction  of  his  family  (ch.  xiv.  10—14). 
And  we  are  taught  here  that  both  events 
are  to  be  regarded,  under  the  dispensation  of 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  as  the 
recompenses  of  his  impiety ;  of  that  daring 
schismatic  policy  which,  in  all  its  branches, 
betrayed  a  complete  disregard  of  the  terms 
of  the  covenant,  and  which  was  persevered 
in  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  repeated 
warnings  of  God.] 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  21  sqq. — The  Man  of  God  and  the  People  of  God.  The  morning  of  Hiat 
fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month,  that  bhick  dav  in  the  Hebrew  Kalendar,  that 
birthday  of  division,  was  hardly  more  memorable  or  eyentfol  than  the  evening. 
In  the  morning  the  Bethelites  saw  the  signs  of  the  man  of  GK>d ;  in  the  evening 
they  saw  in  Inm  a  sign,  a  parable,  and  a  terrible  warning.  The  lesson  of  the 
rent  altar  and  the  rigid  hand  was  followed  by  the  lesson  of  the  lion  and  the  ass 
and  the  rigid  corpse.  Truly,  of  that  day  it  might  be  truly  said,  "  The  eveniiig  and 
the  morning  were  one  day.*' 

For  we  may  be  sure,  when  the  old  prophet  came  back  from  his  quest  of  the  body, 
and  brought  with  him  that  melancholy  burden,  swinging  across  the  ass,  the  men 
of  Bethel,  who  had  already  heard  from  wa3rfarer8  of  the  tragedy,  would  crowd  the 
streets  or  lanes — for  Bethel  was  probably  little  more  than  a  village— to  meet  him, 
and  wotdd  gaze,  hushed  and  awestruck,  into  the  dumb  and  helpless  £ftoe  of  the 
man  whose  words  and  deeds  had  that  day  been  so  friU  of  power.  There  was  not  a 
child  that  night  but  would  leave  his  play  to  stare  in  silent  wonder,  or  with  whis- 
pered question,  on  the  corpse.  Of  that  sad  funereal  procession,  the  words  which, 
near  a  thousand  years  later,  described  the  entry  of  a  Uving  Prophet  into  an 
adjoining  city,  might  justly  be  used,  '*  All  the  citv  was  moved,  saying.  Who  is 
this  ?  "  (Matt  xxL  10.)  Nor  would  the  language  which  described  the  enect  of  that 
Bame  Prophet's  death  a  few  days  later  be  less  appHcable  here,  "  All  the  people  that 
came  together  to  that  sight,  beholding  the  things  which  were  done,  smote  their 
breasts  and  returned  "  (Luke  xxiii.  48). 

Let  us  now  suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  the  lessons  of  this 
narrative,  that  there  were  some  in  the  crowd— as  on  the  first  feast-day  there  may 
well  have  been — strangers  in  Bethel  (cf.  John  lii  20 ;  Acts  ii.  5 — 11),  who  did  not 
understand  the  things  which  were  come  to  pass  there  that  day.  Let  us  join  them, 
as  they  go,  carried  by  the  stream,  to  meet  the  body ;  let  us -listen  to  their  questions, 
and  to  the  answers  they  receive.  We  shall  not  gather  all  the  truth  from  the  discourse 
we  overhear,  but  we  shall  learn  at  all  events  one  lesson  which  this  tragedy  had  far 
the  men  of  that  time. 

Now  the  first  question  which  would  rise  to  these  strangers'  Hps,  as  they 
came  upon  the  body,  borne  by  the  patient  ass,  which  was  the  one  terrified 
witness  of  the  catastrophe,  would  be,  "Who  is  this?"  They  think,  perhaps, 
it  is  some  peasant  who  has  been  slain  as  he  tilled  his  fields,  or  some  itinerant 
chapman  who  has  been  murdered  on  his  journey.  But  the  bystanders  speedily 
undeceive  them.  They  tell  them  that  this  is  "  a  man  of  God  who  came  from 
Judah."  His  name,  it  may  be,  is  unknown  to  them,  but  not  his  deeds.  They 
relate,  with  breathless  excitement,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  how  a  few  short  houi-s 
ago  he  was  amongst  them ;  how  on  the  morning  of  that  very  day  he  had  oon- 
fironted  thefr  king  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  sacrificing,  had  denounced  his  inno- 
vations, had  foretold  the  overthrow  of  his  poUoy  and  dvnasty,  and  had  then 
wrought  wonderful  works  in  attestation  of  his  mission.  Tne  strangers  listen  with 
cteadily  increasing  wonderment.  Had  this  man  been  ''a  murderer  whom  ven- 
geance suffered  not  to  live,"  or  a  sinner  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Bethel, 
iJiey  could  have  understood  it  Such  a  one,  however  he  might  have  met  his 
end,  would  only  have  received  the  just  reward  of  his  deeds,  but  "  a  man  of  God,"  a 
man  who  wrought  miracles,  a  Dftvourite  of  Heaven  t — they  cannot  comprehend  it,  and 
they,  as  excited  as  thefr  informants,  hurriedly  ask  how  he  has  come  oy  his  death. 

"  A  Uon  slew  him,"  is  the  answer.  It  is  true  no  human  eye  saw  the  deed, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  Then  they  tell  how  way- 
faring men  that  afternoon  had  seen  a  strange  sight,  a  corpse  cast  in  the  way-^ 
whose  eorpse  they  knew  not — and  an  ass  and  a  Uon  standmg  as  joint  sentinels 
over  it,  &o.  And  then  .the  strangers  would  understand  that  this  man  pf  GK>d  had 
died  by  the  visitation  of  God.  They  would  remember  that  the  '*  teeth  (A  evil 
beasts"  were  one  of  the  plagues  denounced  in  ^e  law,  and  they  would  wonder,  and 
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they  would  ask,  what  this  messenger  of  the  Most  High,  this  miraole-worker, 
eould  have  done  between  morning  and  eyening  to  bring  this  terrible  judgment 
down  upon-his  head. 

And  this  was  a  question  which  only  the  old  prophet  could  rightly  answer,  and 
he  had  answered  it  already*  He  had  told  his  sons  and  neiflhbours  that  afternoon, 
when  first  he  heard  of  this  tragedy,  that  it  was  the  punishment  of  disobedience 
(yer.  26).  Not  improbably  he  proclaimed  it  again  to  the  crowd  which  awaited  his 
return.  *^He  had  been  charged,"  he  wotdd  say,  as  they  stood  gazing  on  tlie 
helpless  corpse,  '*  to  lay  our  city  under  a  ban ;  he  had  been  commanded  to  eat  no 
bread,  to  dnnk  no  water  here.  And  he  came  back,  and  he  ate  bread  and  he*  drank 
water  in  my  house ;  therefore  it  is  that  '  the  lion  hath  torn  him  and  slain  him, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord'  **  (yer.  26). 

And  BO  the  men  of  Bethel,  and  the  strangers  among  them-  and  thousands  of 
strangers  would  be  present  in  Bethel  at  that  time — would  understand  that  this  man. 
albeit  a  prophet,  and  a  doer  of  wondrous  works,  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  partial 
disobedience  with  his  life.  They  would  perceiye  that  God  had  not  spared  His  own 
elect  messenger.  They  would  see  that  the  man  who  had  been  commissioned  to 
protest  against  Jeroboam's  will- worship,  who  had  courageously  faced  the  king  in 
his  might,  and  had  stood  like  an  Athanase  against  the  world,  had  received  judg- 
ment without  mercy  when  he  overstepped  the  commandment  of  his  God.  And 
^ey  would  assuredly  be  reminded,  some  of  them  at  least,  how  sinful  and  how 
dangerous  must  be  that  departure  from  the  law  which  they  had  that  day  seen 
instituted  amongst  themselves.  And  as  one  by  one  they  dropped  off,  and,  deeply 
awed  and  impressed,  returned  to  their  tents  or  booths,  the  one  thought  which  above 
aU  others  filled  their  minds  would  be  this— how  sore  and  swift  and  terrible  was  ther 
recompense  of  disobedience. 

But  if  these  strangerS)  in  their  perplexity,  proceeded  to  make  fnrther  inquiries^ 
as  they  may  well  have  done ;  if  they  asked  what  could  have  led  such  a  man. 
as  this  to  set  at  nought  the  plain  commandment  of  God :  if  they  discovered 
from  the  old  prophet,  or  his  sons,  or  others,  the  circumstances  of  his  sin  ;  if  they 
learned  that  this  man  of  God  had  resisted  the  entreaties  of  the  king,  had  obeyed 
Lis  own  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  had  only  come  back  and  eaten  bread  on  the 
solemn  assurance  of  this  old  prophet  himself  that  an  angel  from  heaven  had  dis- 
tinctly reversed  his  oonmiission ;  if  they  understood  that  it  was  because  he  had 
taken  this  man  at  bis  word  and  trusted  to  his  good  faith,  as  they  themselves 
would  have  done  in  like  circumstances,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  return ;  and 
that  because  of  this,  and  nothing  else,  this  ambassador  of  the  Most  Merciful  had 
died  by  the  stroke  of  a  wild  beast,  we  may  imagine  what  their  astonishment 
and  horror  would  be  like.  '*  Who  shall  deliver  us,"  they  would  cry,  "  out  of 
the  hand  of  this  mighty  God  ?  **  And  it  is  probable  that  at  first  they  would  find  it 
difficult  to  see  wherein  his  sin  lay,  and  to  disentangle  the  right  and  the  wrong  in 
his  conduct.  They  would  say,  ana  rightly,  that  he  was  much  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  It  would  seem  to  them  that  the  really  guilty  party  escaped 
unpunished,  whilst  his  innocent  victim  paid  to  the  uttermost  fiurthing.  And  it 
is  possible  that  some  found,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  this  episode,  as  some  in  later 
days  have  done,  a  riddle  which  they  could  not  read.  But  its  meaning  could  not 
be  lost  upon  them  all ;  if  it  had  been,  the  Divine  purpose  in  this  visitation  would 
have  been  defeated.  It  may  he  tiie  old  prophet  himself  expounded  its  lessons ; 
it  may  be  that  «  such  as  set  their  heart  to  seek  the  Lord"— and  we  may  be  sure 
that  Jeroboam's  innovations  had  occasioned  the  gravest  misgivings  and  fears  in 
many  minds — found  them  out  for  themselves.  But  in  any  case  some  would  not 
be  long  in  discovering  that  these  things  were  an  aUegory.  '*  As  hieroglyphics," 
says  Ix>rd  Bacon,  *' preceded  letters,  so  parables  were  more  ancient  than  argu- 
menta."  May  we  not  add  tiiat  acted  parables  were  still  more  ancient  than  spoken 
ones.  A  Tarquin,  striking  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies,  belongs  to  the 
beginnings  of  history.  This  was  the  age  when  men  not  only  gave  signs,  but  were 
each  themselves  (Isa.  xx.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  24;  Matt  xii.  89,  40).  The  deatli  of  the 
*'  nwn  of  God''  accordingly  was  a  parable,  an  object-lesson  of  the  most  impressive 
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kind  as  to  the  doom  of  the  unflEdthM  people  of  God.  In  his  end,  men  might  see 
a  fore-shadowinf^  of  their  nation's,  if  it  should  persevere  in  the  worship  of  the  calves. 

For  they  would  assuredly  remember,  as  they  pondered  this  history,  that  as  this 
prophet  of  Judah  was  a  man  of  God,  precisely  so  was  Israel  the  people  of  God  (eh. 
viiL  48,  62,  66 ;  xiv.  7 ;  Levit.  xxvi  12 ;  Deut.  xxvi  18).  As  he  was  to  other  men, 
so  was  Israel  to  other  nations.  Was  he  elect  of  God  and  precious  ?  So  were  they. 
Had  he  a  mission  f  So  had  they.  Had  God  spoken  to  him  ?  He  had  also  spoken 
to  them,  and  moreover,  had  given  them  a  charge  not  unlike  his.  For  it  is  to  be 
also  considered  that  God  had  plainly  spoken  to  Israel  on  this  very  subject  of  Divine 
worship.  At  the  very  threshold  of  the  Decalogue,  at  the  head  of  **  the  words  of  the 
covenant,"  stood  the  charge,  "  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me.  Thou  riialt 
not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,"  &c.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  here  that  tiieee 
words  stand  side  by  side  with  the  formula, "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt " — tiie  very  words  which  Jeroboam  had  cited  in 
instituting  his  new  mode  of  worship ;  the  very  ciy  which  had  been  raised  before 
when  Israel  made  its  first  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii  8).  It  is  ahnost  certain,  there- 
fore, that  tiiese  initial  words  of  the  covenant  had  been  lately  and  forcibly  recalled 
to  their  minds.  But  in  any  case  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  their  forefathers 
had  been  expressly  charged  to  make  no  similitude,  no  graven  or  molten  image 
(Levit.  xxvi.  1 ;  Deui  iv.  16,  26 ;  v.  8 ;  xxvii.  16,  Ac.)  And  this  commandment, 
too,  like  the  message  of  that  morning,  had  been  confirmed  with  signs  following. 
The  blackness,  darkness,  tempest,  trumpet,  fire,  all  these  had  attested  that  revela- 
tion of  God*8  will.  It  might  possibly  occur  to  some  of  their  minds,  therefore,  that 
when  the  first  protest  against  a  corrupt  following  of  the  true  God  was  raised,  He 
**  gave  a  sign  the  same  day." 

Such,  then,  was  the  commandment  given  to  IsraeL  It  was  as  explicit,  as  authori- 
tative as  that  which  this  dead  prophet  had  recently  received.  But  of  late  a  newteacher 
had  appeared  amongst  them,  in  theperson  of  their  king,  who  presumed  to  poonter- 
mand  this  law  of  the  Almighty.  We  are  not  told,  indeed,  that  Jeroboam  claimed 
to  be  prophet  as  well  as  priest,  but  we  find  him  acting  as  one,  and  received  as  one. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  Tie  laid  claim  to  any  revelation  from  on  high.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  pretend  to  visions  of  angels.  It  was  his  contention  that  he  was  re- 
verting to  the  old  form  of  religion,  but  that  was  all.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  the 
great  &lse  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament.    Just  as  Moses  was  the  giver  of  the  law, 

i'ust  as  Ellas  was  its  restorer,  so  was  Jeroboam  its  depraver.  Precisely  what  the 
ying  prophet  taught  the  man  of  God,  that  had  he  taught  the  people  of  God,  viz., 
that  God's  conunand  was  somehow  abrogated*  Prophet  of  Bethel  and  priest-king 
of  Bethel  were  alike  in  this,  that  each  met  the  Divine,  "  Thou  shalt  not,'*  witii  the 
human,  **  Thou  shalt.'*  There  was  this  difference  between  them,  that  the  first 
inculcated  disobedience  to  but  one  command,  whilst  the  second  contravened  a 
whole  f^stem;  but  this  very  divergence  would  make  tiie  parallel  all  the  more 
impressive.  **  If^"  they  would  argue,  •*  if  a  prophetj^a  doer  of  signs  and  wonders, 
died  without  mercy  because  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  a  brother  prophet — ^who 
swore  that  he  had  received  a  revelation  concerning  him — and  so  was  oetrayed  into 
breaking  one  commandment,  of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  those  be  thought 
worthy  who  at  the  mere  word  of  their  king,  albeit  he  claimed  no  spiritual  authority, 
and  acted  from  political  motives  only,  reject  the  gracious  covenant  of  heaven,  con- 
firmed by  many  signs,  and  go  afi;er  false  gods,"  &c.  There  were  some,  no  doubt, 
wotdd  see  in  the  corpse  borne  to  its  burial  that  day  a  foreshadowing  of  the  more 
terrible  judgment  then  hanging  over  their  own  heads. 

And  so  we  find  this  prophet  of  Judah  has  not  lived  or  suffered  in  vain.  His 
death,  like  that  of  Samson,  wrought  even  more  effectnally  than  his  life.  He  was 
set  forth  as  it  were  appointed  to  death  (1  Cor.  iv.  9).  He  siienUy  and  unconsciously 
mirrored  forth  the  sin  and  the  punisliment  of  a  disobedient  people. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  indicate  briefiy  how  the  analogy  between  man  of 
God  and  people  of  God  received  its  completion  in  the  punishment  which  befell  the 
latter.  The  punishment  of  the  prophet  was  death ;  of  the  people,  whose  sin  was 
much  greater,  death  and  superadded  infamy.    We  see  this— 
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1.  In  the  case  of  Jeroboam* s  Tumse.  For  the  family  of  the  deceiver  was  the 
first  to  suffer.  As  in  the  case  of  the  man  of  God,  **  swift  retribution  "  followed 
npoB  sin.  And  what  retribution  t  The  death  and  destruction  of  the  race.  He 
himself  was  smitten  of  God.  His  seed  was  suddenly  cut  off.  The  sword  of  Baasba 
was  as  swift  as  the  lion*s  paw.  Only  one  of  his  children  "  came  to  the  grave." 
The  rest  were  devoured  of  beasts  and  birds.     (Of.  oh.  xiv.  11  with  oh.  xiiL  28.) 

2.  In  the  case  of  his  intrusive  priests.  If  they  escaped  a  violent  death,  their 
remains  experienced  disgrace  worse  than  death  (ver.  2).  Here  prophet  and  piiests 
stand  in  contrast.    The  respect  accorded  to  his  ashes  was  denied  to  theirs. 

8.  In  the  case  of  the  entire  people.  For  the  captivity,  foretold  in  ch.  xiv.  15, 
was  .the  death  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  death-knell  of  the  people.  The  ten  tribes 
soon  lost  their  corporate  existence.  And  what  agonies  preceded  that  dissolution  I 
(See  Jer.  lii. ;  Lam.  passim  ;  Pss.  Ixxiv.,  oxxxvii.)  The  people  to  death,  the  land  to 
lions  t    (2  Kings  xvii.  25.)    Could  the  analogy  be  much  closer  ? 

But  indeed  the  analogy  does  not  end  there.  De  te  fabula  narratiir.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  has  inherited  the  place,  the  privileges,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Jewish 
people.  If  that  Church,  or  if  the  individual  Christian  be  unfaithful  or  disobedient, 
let  them  see  their  own  £site  glassed  and  pourtrayed  in  that  of  the  disobedient 
prophet.  **  If  God  spared  not  the  natural  branches,"  &o.  **  I  will  remove  Uiy 
candlestick  out  of  his  place."    *'  Shame  and  everlasting  contempt." 

The  Two  Prophets.  We  have  already  considered  the  principal  lesson  which  this 
strange  history  had  for  that  time.  Let  us  now  indicate  some  of  the  lessons  which 
it  has  for  all  time.  The  text,  to  borrow  Bishop  Bidiey's  phrase,  **  shall  lead  us  by 
the  hand ; "  we  will  record  them  as  we  find  them  set  down  in  the  story.  And  first 
let  us  contemplate  the  Old  Prophet.    Observe — 

1.  It  w€u  thefaJse  prophet  that  was  old.  Age  should  bring  wisdom  (Job.  xxxiL 
7 ;  ch.  xiL  7)«  and  piety.  But  see  Homiletics,  p.  225.  The  old  king  (ch.  xi.  4) 
and  the  old  prophet  alike  remind  us  that  there  is  '*  no  sinner  like  an  old  sinner." 

2.  It  was  oniy  the  false  teacher  tha^  was  styled  a  prophet.  Probably  because 
he  alone  had  been  taught  in  the  schools.  He  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  prophetical 
succession.  The  man  of  God  was  an  irregular,  though  not  self-constituted  mes- 
senger. But  observe,  when  God  employs  an  irregular.  He  authenticates  his  mission 
with  a  sign.  And  consider,  too,  the  unworthiness  of  ministers  argues  nothing 
against  the  office  or  the  succession.    See  Art.  XXVI. 

8.  Th^  old  prophet  was  in  Bethel.  "  Where  Satan  *s  seat  is  "  (Bev.  ii.  8).  But 
God  had  not  nxed  the  bounds  of  his  habitation.  What  wonder  if,  like  him  who 
"  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom  "  (Gen.  xiii.  12),  he  fell  into  temptation  and  sin  ? 
The  old  prophet,  in  his  way,  has  **  lifted  up  his  ^es  and  beheld  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  eveiywhere."  He  has  remained  here  to  worship 
the  rising  sun.    Conscience  bade  him  go.    Convenience  made  him  stay. 

4.  The  old  prophet  tries  to  serve  two  masters.  Though  Jeroboam  sets  up 
molten  images,  a  sanctuary,  a  priesthood,  he  raises  no  protest.  But  when  Jero- 
boam bums  incense  and  sacrifices,  he  does  not  sanction  the  proceeding  by  his 
presence.  But  he  compromises  tiie  matter  by  sending  his  sons.  **  Video  meliora 
proboque,  Deteriora  sequor."  '*  He  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven 
with  the  wind  and  tossed  '  (James  i.  6).  The  temporiser  soon  finds  difficulties  in  his 
path.  Those  who  tiy  to  gain  both  worlds  generally  contrive  to  lose  both.  After  the 
oooduct  of  ver.  18,  he  coidd  not  respect  himself;  and  after  the  prophecy  of  ver.  82, 
he  could  expect  no  advancement  from  the  king. 

5.  The  old  prophet  stoops  to  lies.  And  yet  he  was  a  true  prophet.  A  preacher 
of  righteousness,  yet  he  practised  deceit.  Baalam  has  been  called  "  a  strange 
mixture  of  a  man."  This  prophet*s  character  and  conduct  were  equally  strange. 
But,  alas  I  it  is  a  conunon  ming  to  find  men's  example  differing  widely  from  their 
precept ;  to  find  insight  without  holiness,  Hght  without  love.  Prophetic  gifts  do 
not  imply  piety.    It  is  no  new  thing  for  God's  ministers  to  &11  into  sin. 

6.  The  old  prophet  slays  a  man  of  God.  It  was  his  tongue,  not  the  lion's  paw, 
really  slew  a  man  more  righteous  and  better  than  he.    A  prophet  is  the  instni* 
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ment  of  a  murder  (cf.  John  Tiii.  44).  ^'What  shall  be  given  onto  thee,  or  what  shall 
be  done  nnto  thee,  thon  false  tongne  ?  ^  (Ps.  oxx.  8.)  Let  us  take  oare  lest  we  destroy 
with  our  metU  one  for  whom  Christ  died  (Bom.  xiy.  15).    Let  xm  remember — 

**  What  guilt,  what  grief  maj  be  inonxred 
Bj  one  ineautioos,  hasty  word." 

Now  let  US  turn  to  the  Mak  of  God.    Observe — 

1.  The  man  of  Ood  helieve$  every  word.  He  was  not  altogether  without  exeuse. 
False  prophets  were  not  as  plentifcd  as  they  afterwards  became.  He  was  unpre- 
pared for  such  unblushing  deceit.  We  should  probably  have  done  the  same.  Yet 
we  have  had  manifold  warnings  (Matt.  vii.  15 ;  xxiv,  11. ;  Acts  xx.  29 ;  1  John 
iv.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  &o.)  We  have  been  taught  that  if  '*  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  us/'  it  is  at  our  peril  we  listen  (Gal.  i  8).  We  have 
been  reminded  that  *'  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light'*  (2  Cor. 
xi.  14). 

2.  The  man  of  Ood  is  deceived  hy  lies.  It  is  a  favourite  device  of  the  enemy. 
He  is  the  *'  father  of  lies  "  (John  viii.  44).  It  was  thus  he  deceived  our  first  parents. 
That  weapon  has  answered  so  well  that  he  plies  it  again  and  again  (of.  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ; 
2  These,  u.  11). 

8.  The  ma/n  of  Ood  goes  bach  to  Bethel,  This  faithful  and  courageous  servant, 
who  had  defied  the  king,  who  had  refused  his  dainties  and  rewards,  Ac.,  does  not 
endure  to  the  end.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,"  &c.  "  Whosoever  shaU 
keep  the  whole  law  and  offend  in  one  point  he  is  guiltv  of  aU,"  because  he  is  guilty 
of  disobedience.  *^Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought."  The  commands  of  God 
must  be  kept  in  their  entirety. 

4.  TJie  man  of  Ood  is  denounced  by  the  prophet.  Those  who  lead  us  into  sin 
are  tlie  first  to  tax  us  with  it  afterwards,  llie  deceiver  turns  upon  his  victim.  We 
get  scant  comfort  from  companions  in  sin.  "What  is  that  to  us?  See  thou  to 
that"(Matt.  xxvii.  4). 

5.  The  man  of  Ood  hears  his  doom  in  silence,  "He  was  speechlesp."  •*  I  be- 
came dmnb  and  opened  not  my  mouth,  for  it  was  thy  doing."  "  Being  convicted 
by  their  own  conscience  '*  (John  viii.  9). 

6.  The  man  of  Ood  dies  unthout  mercy.  Though  a  prophet,  the  teeth  of  an  evil 
beast  avenge  his  disobedience.  Judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  God  (1  Pet.  iv.  17). 
The  teacher  shall  receive  the  ^eater  condemnation  (James  iii.  1).  '*  Many  stripes  " 
are  for  those  who  knew  and  did  not.    **  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

7.  7et  his  corpse  is  not  m^naled  or  dishonoured.  It  was  partly  for  our  admoni- 
tion that  he  died.  He  was  orcUdned  to  be  a  sign  to  that  generation.  Therefore, 
though  deceived,  he  was  not  forsaken.  The  lion  and  the  ass  keep  watch  over  his 
remains.  **  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints."  *' A  bone 
of  him  shall  not  be  broken."  "  Let  no  man  move  his  bones  "  (2  Kings  xxiii.  18). 
His  honourable  funeral  (cf.  Isa.  liii.  9 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  60)  and  the  respect  subse- 
quently paid  him  show  that  he  was  no  castaway. 

And  now  that  we  have  considered  the  prophet  of  Bethel  and  the  prophet  of 
Judah  separated  l^y  deceit  and  death,  let  as  see  them  for  a  moment  reunited. 

1.  In  their  testimony.  For  to  the  witness  of  the  man  of  God  against  the  altar 
of  Bethel  was  added  the  unwilling,  and  therefore  powerful,  witness  of  ihe  old  oro- 

Shet  (ver.  82).  Jeroboam  has  gained  nothing  by  the  death  of  the  man  who  had 
enounced  him  and  his  rites.  Though  dead,  he  speaks,  and  speaks  as  he  could 
never  have  done  in  life.  And  now  "  one  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet  of  their 
own,"  has  been  constrained  to  echo  and  enforce  his  testimony.  The  king  hafi  now 
the  testimony  of  two  unimpeachable  witnesses  against  his  impious  proceedings. 

2.  In  their  grave,  "  Lay  my  bones  beside  his  bones.*'  Like  Balaam,  this  old 
prophet  would  **  die  the  death  of  the  righteous."  "  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sin- 
ners "  (Psa.  xxvi.  9)  is  his  cry.  *•  Sit  anima  mea  cum  t Wo."  He  will  take  his 
chance  with  the  man  of  God  rather  than  with  the  king.  *'  I  had  rather  be,"  sayi 
one,  "  with  Origen  wherever  he  is  than  with  Justinian  and  Theodora  wherever  they 
are."    '^  In  death  thej  were  not  divided." 
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But  how  different  their  lot  in  life.  The  deoeived  dies ;  the  deceiver  lives.  The 
lion  which  slew  the  comparatively  innocent  man  of  God  would  not  touch  Ihe  lying 
prophet  Though  old,  he  is  spared  to  grow  older,  while  the  other's  sun  went  down 
at  noon.  What  an  illustration  this  of  the  strange  confusion  of  this  present  life 
(c£  Pss.  IxLZ.,  Ixxiii.,  &c.) ;  what  a  proof  of  a  life  to  come,  where  each  shall  receive 
his  just  recompense  of  reward  1  To  the  Jew,  sucUed  in  a  creed  of  temporal  rewards, 
&C.,  this  history  would  present  some  anxious  problems,  all  of  which  are  clear  since 
our  Prophet,  f^iest,  and  King  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light'* 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  11 — 19. — The  Old  Serpent  again.  As  the  ways  of  the  serpent  ai:^  tortuous 
so  are  those  of  Satan,  If  he  cannot  effect  his  purposes  by  moving  in  one  direction 
he  will  move  in  another,  and  thus  by  crooked  ways  he  advances  (Isa.  zzvii.  1 ;  Psa. 
cxxv.  5).  He  had  already  tempted  the  man  of  God  by  means  of  the  echismatio 
king,  and  failed ;  his  next  work  is  to  see  what  influence  an  old  prophet  may  have 
upon  hini.  So  versatile  are  his  devices  that  it  is  our  wisdom  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert.  Observe  the  adroitness  with  which  he  lays  his  plans.  His  astuteness  is 
seen — 

L  Ik  CHOOSiNa  his  instruhknts.  These  were— 1.  "  The  sons  of  the  old  prophet** 
n)  They  were  near  the  altar.  Whether  by  the  contrivance  of  Satan,  or  that, 
nnding  them  there,  he  made  them  his  tools,  is  not  revealed.  Or  whether  they  were 
there  out  of  cariosity,  or  sympathy  with  the  apostasy,  is  not  revealed.  But  they 
were  there — on  the  devil's  groimd  We  must  keep  from  that  if  we  would  escape 
mischie£  (2)  They  were  witnesses  of  the  words  and  works  of  God.  So,  might  have 
been  rebuked  for  sympathy  with  evil  and  admonished  to  separate  themselves  from 
it  They  also  saw  the  way  the  man  of  God  took  in  returning  to  Judah,  (8)  They 
lost  no  time  in  reporting  to  their  father,  urged,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  by 
Satan.  We  cannot  always  tell  when  we  are  prompted  by  the  devil,  or  when  he  uses 
for  his  purposes  om*  natural  promptings.  We  should  pray  God  to  spare  us  the 
humiliation  of  serving  Satan's  piurposes«  2.  TTie  old  prophet  himself  ,  (1)  He  was 
an  *'  old  "  prophet,  or  had  been  a  prophet  in  the  old  time  before  the  apostasy  of 
Jeroboam.  J^obably  he  had  backslidden  from  God ;  for,  though  he  did  not  appear 
at  Bethel,  he  allowed  his  sons  to  be  there.  Had  he  not  lost  his  old  fire  would  he 
not  have  lifted  his  voice  against  the  national  sin  f  Backsliders  from  God  become 
the  devil's  dupes.  (2)  The  euergy  of  Satan  is  seen  in  the  promptness  of  this  old 
prophet's  action.  He  quickly  got  information.  He  lost  no  time  in  the  pursuit. 
The  sluggishness  of  age  was  shaken  off  under  the  excitement  of  the  devil's  spur. 
(8)  But  what  was  the  old  man's  motive  ?  Probably  the  desire  to  display  that  hospi- 
tality which  the  Easterns  cultivated  so  carefully,  mingled  with  a  curiosity  to  know 
more  about  the  wonders  the  man  of  God  was  commissioned  to  discover.  But 
Satan's  motive  was  very  different.  Beware  that  your  motives  become  not  subser- 
vient to  those  of  the  devil«    Let  your  motives  be  pure  and  godly^ 

II.  In  using  them.  1.  See  the  stratagem  in  Eden,  repeated.  (1)  Had  Satan 
tempted  Eve  in  his  proper  character  he  would  have  foiled  (1  Tim.  xi.  14).  So  the 
man  of  God  was  proof  against  the  soHcitations  of  the  king  whom  he  discerned  to  be 
the ' '  man  of  sin  "  of  his  time«  (2)  Satan  therefore  concealed  himself  under  the  sleek, 
lustrous  form  of  a  serpent,  and  deceived  our  mother.  Then  transferring  himself  to 
the  fallen  Eve,  under  her  lovely  disguise,  overcame  Adam.  So,  enshrining  himself 
in  the  old  prophet,  he  vanquished  the  *'man  of  God."  Beware  of  Satan's  disguises. 
Especially  beware  of  the  religious  devil;  (8)  The  offence,  again,  was  eating.  In 
Eden  it  was  eating  the  forbidden  thing.  Note :  The  place  may  be  right,  the  thing 
wrong.  At  Bethel  it  was  eating  in  the  forbidden  v^oce.  Note :  The  thing  may  be 
right,  the  place  wrong*  2.  See  the  spirit  of  the  devil.  (1)  The  spirit  oterttelty. 
The  old  prophet  knew  that  the  man  of  God  was  forbictden  to  eat  in  Bethel,  yet 
he  importuned  him  to  eat  bread  with  Mm.  Cruelty  is  no  less  real  because 
sheathed  in  professions  of  kindness.  Over-indulgent  parents  are  their  children's 
crudest  enemies.  (2)  The  spirit  of  treachery ^   TIm  man  of  God  had  refused  a  king ; 

1  KINGS.  X 
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will  he  withstand  aprophet  ?  (Jer.  xxiii.  18 ;  Amos  ii.  11.)  (8)  The  spirit  of  Uei 
(ver.  18).  Now  is  Satan  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.  Could  the  old  prophet 
have  been  himself  thns  deceived  ?  He  deoeived  the  man  of  God.  Beware  of  the 
devil  of  hospitality.  Perhaps  the  man  of  God  the  more  readilv  yielded  being  weak 
with  fatigue  and  fasting  (compare  Matt.  iv.  2 — 4).  No  example,  save  that  of  Jesus, 
may  be  followed  implicitly. — J.  A.  M« 

Vers.  20—22. — Ths  Voice  of  Reproof,  No  man  of  Qt)d  will  deliberately  sin 
against  God  (John  viii.  44  ;  1  John  iii.  9 ;  v.  18).  But  the  good  are  liable  to  be 
surprised  or  deceived  into  transgression  (James  i  18 — 15 ;  1  John  ii.  1, 2).  We  must 
be  ever  on  our  guard  against  the  '*  wiles'*  and  '* depths**  of  Satan.  For  lack  of 
vigilance  this  man  of  God  fell  into  the  snare,  and  we  see  here  how  he  was 
reproved. 

I.  He  sinned  against  the  word  of  Jehovah.  1.  This  is  evident  upon  the  face 
of  the  na/rrative,  (1)  He  came  out  of  Judah  "  by  the  word  of  Jehovah.**  Cried 
against  the  altar  at  Bethel  "  in  the  word  of  Jehovah."  Gave  the  sign  upon  the  altar 
''by  the  word  of  Jehovah'*  (vers.  1,  2,  5).  (2)  He  professed  that  his  instructions 
not  to  eat  in  Mount  Ephroim,  but  to  return  to  Judah  by  another  road,  were  by  the 
same  word.  Professed  to  the  king  (ver.  9) ;  to  the  old  prophet  (ver.  17).  2.  But 
could  not  Qod  revoke  or  modify  His  word  f  (1)  Certainly.  He  did  so  to  Abraham 
(see  Gen.  xxii  11,  12).  What  had  been  might  be.  (2)  Upon  the  recognition  of 
this  principle  the  old  prophet  proceeded,  and  so  far  was  the  man  of  God  from  dis- 
puting it  that  he  was  taken  in  the  snare  (vers.  18, 19).  8.  Wherein^  then,  was  his 
fault  /  The  revocation  here  came  not  with  the  evidence  of  the  command.  The 
command  was  Immediately  from  *'  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  *'  (ver.  21).  The  revoca- 
tion came  immediately  from  the  mouth  of  the  old  prophet.  Note :  We  are  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  use  of  reason  in  religion.  (2)  Faith  in  the  word  of  the  Lord 
must  be  implicit.  The  Bible  is  that  word.  The  evidence  that  it  is  such  is  con- 
clusive— external,  internal,  collateral  (8)  Other  voices  must  not  be  allowed  to 
replace  this.  The  voice  of  **  nature,**  of  *•  reason,*'  of  the  *•  Church."  We  listen 
impHcitly  to  these  at  our  periL 

II.  Bt  the  word  of  Jehovah  he  was  reproved.  1.  This  came  to  the  man 
of  Qod  himself  (1)  The  reading  of  the  text  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it 
came  to  the  old  prophet  The  words  llHS^n  X^  here  rendered,  **  who  brought  him 
back,**  are  in  verse  28  construed,  '*  whom  he  had  brought  back,*'  and  might  be 
so  construed  here.  Josephus  asserts  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  here  came  to  the 
man  of  God ;  and  so  does  the  Arabic.  In  the  26th  verse  we  are  assured  by  the 
old  prophet  that  this  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  the  man  of  God.  (2)  According  to 
this  view  it  was  **  Jehovah  **  who  **  cried  onto  the  man  of  God,"  viz.,  from  heaven 
as  He  called  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  11).  So,  coming  to  himself,  as  the  command 
did  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  not  to  weigh  contradictory  testimonies  from  the 
old  prophet,  but  was  left  without  a  doubt.  God  briugs  home  sin  with  demonstra- 
tion,  2.  It  canne  to  him  in  the  ripeness  of  his  tra/nsgression,  (1)  *'  As  they  sat  at 
table.*'  Conscience  reproves  the  sinner  in  the  very  act  of  sin.  This  is  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  soul.  But  here  was  an  external  voice  to  which  the  internal 
voice  responded.  Conscience  responds  to  the  word  or  law  of  God.  (2)  It 
came  to  all  who  were  at  the  tabla  To  the  old  prophet  as  well  as  to  the 
man  of  God.  His  conscience,  too,  would  respond  to  the  voice  of  God.  To  the 
sons  of  the  old  prophet,  if  present,  there  would  also  be  a  voice.  What  will 
our  emotions  be  when  in  the  day  of  judgment  all  the  mischief  to  which  we  have 
been  accessories  will  be  discovered  ?  8.  It  was  terribly  severe,  (1)  He  is  doomed 
to  die,  '*  Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death.**  We  all  die  in  conse- 
quence of  sin  entailed.  But  here  is  an  actual  *'  sin  unto  death  *'  (1  John  v.  16). 
(2)  He  is  doomed  to  die  abroad.  The  mention  of  his  carcase  not  coming  to  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers  implied  a  violent  death  away  from  home.  Possibly  the 
manner  of  his  death  may  have  been  made  known  to  him  (compare  ver.  26 ;  ch.  xx. 
86).  The  word  of  God  is  not  violated  with  impunity.  What  will  be  the  case  oi 
those  who  seldom  take  pains  to  consult  it  ? — J.  A.  M. 
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Vera.  2a— 29.— T^  ViHtation  of  Judgment.  The  man  of  God  from  Jndah, 
deceived  by  the  old  prophet  of  Ephraim,  ate  and  drank  in  that  land  of  apostasy. 
This  was  a  disobedience  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  a  complicity  in  the  abomina- 
tions he  was  sent  to  denonnce.  For  this  he  heard  the  Divine  voice  of  reproof, 
and  went  lorth  to  suffer  accordingly,  as  detailed  in  the  text. 

I.  The  sequel  vebified  ▲  remarkable  prophecy.  1.  Review  the  prophecy, 
(1)  Yer.  22.  He^  was,  therefore,  doomed  to  die  away  from  his  home ;  and, 
presumably,  by  violence.  (2)  With  what  solemn  feelings  would  he  see  his  ass 
saddled  with  the  prospect  of  such  a  journey  1  Oaght  not  our  feelings  also  to 
be  solenm  to  whom  death  is  certain,  though  the  moment  and  the  manner  be 
tmknown  ?  2.  Note  the  fulfilment.  (1)  Vers.  29,  80.  He  was  met  and  slain  bv 
a  lion,  and  his  corpse  was  cast  in  the  way.  There  was  a  spectacle  for  all 
passengers  1  What  an  evil  thing  is  sin  1  (2)  Thus  suffered  for  disobedience  a 
'*man  of  God.**  The  sanctity  of  his  profession  did  not  protect  him  from  sin, 
neither  can  it  protect  him  from  punishment.  So  neither,  the  dignity  of  his  office. 
So  neither,  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  God  (see  1  Cor.  ix.  27 ;  2  Cor.  ziii. 
5,  6).  (8)  Judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  God,  but  falls  more  terribly  upon  the 
wicked  (1  Peter  iv.  17,  18).  They  may  well  tremble  before  **  Him  that  can  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell.**  (4)  The  man  of  God  came  not  to  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers,  yet  was  mourned  over  by  one  who  had  been  a  snare  to  him,  but  to  whom 
be  had  been  made  a  blessing.    There  are  strange  reciprocities. 

II.  The  fulfilment  was  attended  bt  remarkable  sions.  1.  Miracle  eon^ 
trolled  the  instincts  of  animals.  (1)  The  Hon  was  moved,  not  by  thirst  for  prey, 
but  by  revenge.  But  this  revenge  was  the  Lord's.  The  animal  had  suffered 
nothing  from  the  hand  of  the  man  of  God.  (2)  Instinct  was  otherwise  controlled. 
For  here  were  the  lion  and  the  ass  together  watching  the  carcase.  The  ass  did 
not  fly  from  the  lace  of  the  lion ;  neither  did  the  lion  molest  the  ass.  (8)  Nor  was 
this  strange  witnessing  the  accident  of  a  momentary  surprise.  It  was  maintained 
while  certain  passengers,  who  first  observed  it,  journeyed  to  the  city  and  reported  it ; 
and  until,  in  consequence,  the  old  prophet,  divining  its  import,  came  upon  the 
scene.  2.  Here  let  us  admire  the  Divine  resources.  (1)  He  that  moved  upon  the 
instincts  of  the  lion  and  the  ass  was  the  same  who  made  the  representatives  of  the 
animal  creation  defile  before  Adam  to  receive  their  names;  who  brought  them 
into  the  ark  of  Noah ;  restrained  the  lions  firom  injuring  Daniel ;  the  same  who,  in 
the  days  of  His  flesh,  dwelt  among  the  wild  beasts  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  con- 
trolled the  movements  of  fishes  in  the  depths  (Mark  i  18 ;  Matt.  xvii.  27 ;  Luke  v. 
4—7).  This  power  over  the  instincts  of  the  lion  and  ass  is  but  a  sample  of  cor- 
responding dominion  over  every  department  of  nature.  And  the  resources  of  this 
|>ower  are  the  resources  of  justice  and  mercy.  8.  But  what  is  the  mystical  mean- 
vug  of  the  signs  f  (1)  The  death  of  the  man  of  God  was  judgment  for  his  com- 
plicity with  the  sin  of  Ephraim  in  eating  and  drinking  in  that  polluted  place.  So  it 
was  the  last  of  the  series  of  warnings  to  Jeroboam  before  the  abandonment  of  his 
house  to  destruction  (see  ver.  88).  (2)  The  lion  that  inflicted  the  penalty  was  the 
symbol  of  Jndah,  of  its  royalty,  and  especially  of  Shiloh,  in  whom  tiiat  royalty  cul- 
minated.  Hence  Messiah  is  described  as  the  "  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  *'  (see 
Gen.  zlix.  9, 10 ;  Bev.  v.  5).  Of  this  glorious  lion,  Josiah  was  to  be  a  type.  Messiah 
visits  the  sin  of  Ephraim  in  the  apostasy  of  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  the  sin  of  Judah 
for  complicity  in  its  abominations  (see  Hosea  v.  14).  So  in  Hke  manner  will  He 
strike  down  the  forms  of  apostasy  extant  in  these  latter  times.  (8)  The  ass  was 
the  symbol  of  issachar  (Gen.  xlix.  14, 15) ;  but  not  of  Judah  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  the  translation  in  verse  11,  which  is  better  rendered,  **and  him  shall 
the  peoples  obey;  binding  up  the  shoots  of  the  vine,  and  the  branches  of  the 
choice  vine.*'  (4)  As  the  ass  stood  as  a  witness  of  this  judgment  of  God  upon 
the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  and  then  carried  the  carcase  away  to  be  buried,  so  "  Baasha, 
the  son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issa>char,**  destroyed  and  put  out  of  sight 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (ch.  xv. 
27—80).  How  manifold  is  the  wisdom  of  Uod  f  How  deep  are  His  judgments  t — 
J.  A.M. 
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Vers.  80 — 84. — The  Law  of  Extremity.  God  has  made  us  free  to  choose  or 
refuse  good  or  eviL  Will  cannot  be  coerced  and  yet  be  free  ;  coercion  here,  there- 
fore, would  be  destmction.  But  while  God  does  not  compel  ns  to  choose  the 
right,  He  induces  by  gracious  promises,  and  admonishes  by  alternative  penalties. 
Still  we  remain  free  to  elect  the  good  with  its  blessings,  or  the  evil  with  its  entail* 
ments  of  misery.  But  so  loth  is  He  to  see  His  creatures  wretcned  that  He  has 
opened  a  way  of  repentance  and  reformation  for  sinners.  In  this,  mercy  is  carried 
to  the  extreme  limit  which  consists  with  the  wel&re  of  the  universe,  which  must 
ever  depend  upon  the  order  and  harmony  of  righteousness.  At  this  point  there 
comes  m  the  law  of  extremity ;  and  the  sinner  passing  it  has  to  encounter  *' judg* 
ment  without  mercy.** 

I.  The  old  pbophbt  souoht  mebct.  1.  Eia  conduct  expressed  repent^mee.  (1) 
He  weut  out  for  the  corpse  of  the  man  of  God,  and  brought  it  to  his  home,  ^- 
ceming  the  hand  of  God  in  the  judgment.  Looking  now  upon  that  ghastly  form  of 
death  he  saw  his  own  sad  work.  He  had  caused  a  mischief  he  could  not  now 
repair.  How  inadequately  men  estimate  beforehand  the  consequences  of  their 
wrong-doing  1  (2)  He  decently  interred  the  body  in  his  own  grave.  This  was  the 
only  reparation  now  within  his  power  for  the  injury  he  hsid  caused.  But  how 
inadequate  1  What  a  bitter  thought !  (8)  He  *'  mourned  over  him,  sa3nng,  Alas, 
my  brother ! "  This  exclamation  (^HK  ^in)  was  the  refrain  of  a  lamentation  (see 
Jer.  xxii.  18).  Ward,  in  his  '*  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos,**  gives  two 
specimens  of  such  lamentations.  There  are  frequent  allusions  to  these  in  the  prophets 
(see  Jer.  xxx.  7 ;  Ezek.  vi.  11 ;  Joel  i  15  ;  Amos  v.  16, 17 ;  Rev.  xviii  10—19).  With 
the  old  prophet  this  was  more  than  a  conventional  mourning.  He  mourned  for  him- 
self before  God.  2.  His  conduct  also  expressed  faith,  (1)  He  commanded  his  sons, 
when  he  died,  to  lay  his  bones  beside  those  of  the  man  of  Ood.  He  believed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  Gk>d  in  reahty,  notwithstanding  this  single  act  of  disobedience  for 
which  he  had  suffered  death.  There  are  *'  sins  unto  death,'*  viz.,  of  the  body, 
which  do  not  involve  the  final  death  of  the  souL  He  desired  to  be  with  him  m 
the  resurrection.  The  concern  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  disposition  of  their 
bodies  after  death  arose  out  of  their  faith  in  a  resurrection  (see  Gen.  L  24—2^; 
Exod.  xiii.  19;  Heb.  xi  22;  see  also  2  Kings  xiiL  20,  21).  (2)  He  gave  as  the 
reason  of  his  command  the  faith  he  had  in  the  certainty  of  the  pro^ecy  of  the 
man  of  God  (ver.  82).  And  in  further  testimony  of  his  faith  put  an  inscription  on 
the  tomb  (see  2  Kings  xxiii  17).  He  desired  to  be  associated  in  death  with  the 
denouncers  of  Jeroboam's  sin  rather  than  with  those  involved  in  that  sin.  Nor 
would  he  be  identified  in  the  judgment  with  perverters  of  true  worship.  (8)  By 
this  fidth  his  bones  were  spared  when  those  of  the  priests  and  votaries  of  Jeroboam 
were  burnt  upon  the  altar  by  Josiah  (see  2  Kings  xxiii  19).  B^  a  corresponding 
faith  shall  we  be  saved  from  the  judgments  of  the  more  illustrious  Sou  of  David 
upon  the  man  of  sin  of  the  mystical  Babylon. 

II.  But  Jeboboax  emoountbbed  thb  kxtremitt  of  wrath.  1.  He  disreqarded 
the  goodness  of  God.  (1)  The  conditional  promises  by  the  hand  of  Ahijah  were 
very  gracious  (ch.  xi.  87—89).  What  a  magnificent  opportunity  he  had  I  But  he 
missed  it.  (2)  What  opportunities  have  we  wasted  ?  Who  can  estimate  their 
value?  No  opportunity  of  glorifying  God  should  escape  ns.  2.  He  disregarded 
his  remonstrances,  (1)  The  judgments  upon  Behoboam  were  lessons  to  him. 
The  same  God  who  in  tiiem  visited  the  sins  of  Solomon  had  also  set  him  upon  the 
throne  of  Israel,  and  would  deal  with  him  upon  the  same  principles,  ^ut  he 
sinned  against  this  admonition.  (2)  Then  came  the  warning  from  the  man  of  Gk>d 
at  the  altar.  That  God  was  in  this  warning  was  left  without  doubt  by  the  signs 
(vers.  8 — 6).  These  staggered  him  for  a  moment ;  but  tliere  was  no  true  repentance. 
(8)  Then  came  the  final  warning  in  the  death  of  the  man  of  God  for  being  impli- 
cated, though  by  a  deception,  in  his  sin.  This  also  was  shown  to  be  from  God  by 
miraculous  signs  (ver.  64).  But  this  also  he  disregarded  (ver.  88).  (4)  Now, 
therefore,  the  law  of  extremity  must  take  its  course.  He  and  his  honse  are  devoted 
to  destruction  (ver.  84).  This  last  warning  was  written  in  letters  of  Mood.  Gk>d 
gave  it  to  Him  at  the  expense  of  His  own  servant*    And  He  warns  ns  at  the  ezpe&M 
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of  His  own  Son  ;  and  if  we  finally  reject  Christ  the  extremity  of  mercy  is  spumed, 
and  we  must  encounter  the  extremity  of  wrath. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  18,  19. — Lead  us  not  into  temptation^  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  The 
miraculous  element  in  this  chapter  is,  with  many,  a  reason  for  its  rejection.  The 
same  reason  might  lead  us  to  reject  the  story  of  our  Sayiour*s  life,  and  deny  the 
possihihty  of  supernatural  revelation.  If  miracles  and  signs  ever  occurred  they 
would  be  likely  to  do  so  at  the  time  described  in  this  chapter.  Idolatrous  practices 
were  being  set  up.  Many  who  had  been  worshippers  of  Jehovah  had  been  seduced. 
Worldly  poHcy,  social  influences,  moral  enervation,  foUowing  on  the  extravagant 
prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  an  inherent  tendency  to  sensuous  worship,  were 
all  combming  to  induce  the  people  to  put  away  all  belief  in  Jehovah.  Then,  if 
ever.  He  would  fitly  reveal  His  power,  as  He  did  at  the  later  crisis  when  EUjah 
faced  the  &lse  prophets  on  Carmel.  The  effect  on  Jeroboam  was  nil,  but  the 
godless  had  warning,  and  the  secret  worshippers  of  the  Lord  still  left  in  Israel  were 
encouraged.  The  story  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  this  prophet,  who  at  least 
delivered  one  message  with  fidelity,  is  tragic  and  suggestive.  After  reading  it  we 
have  left  with  us  the  foUowiug  thoughts : 

I.  That  a  strong  temptation  had  been  resisted.  Jeroboam  had  failed  to 
reach  the  prophet  by  violence,  but  resolved  to  overcome  him  by  craft.  Terrible  as 
had  been  the  effect  of  Jehovah's  wrath  (ver.  4),  the  kin^s  conscience  was  not 
stirred.  His  heart  was  not  touched,  though  his  arm  was  witliered.  Hence  he  did 
not  ask  the  prophet  to  pray  that  his  sin  might  be  forgiven,  but  that  his  arm  might 
be  restored.  Immediately  after,  with  a  show  of  oivUity  and  gratitude,  he  invited 
him  to  his  house.  Clearly  this  was  not  in  order  to  honour  the  prophet,  but  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  his  message.  The  people  had  heard  it,  and  had  been  moved 
b^  it ;  but  if  they  saw  the  messenger  going  down  in  seeming  friendship  with  their 
king,  this  would  diminish,  perhaps  destroy,  the  effect  of  his  words.  Lest  this 
should  happen,  the  prophet  had  been  fDrbidden  to  enter  any  house.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  Jehovah,  he  was  to  show  that  God  would  not  dwell  amongst  the  people. 
Firmly,  therefore,  he  rejected  the  invitation  of  the  king,  saying,  '*  If  thou  wilt 
give  me  half  thine  house,  I  will  not  go  in  with  thee,  neither  will  I  eat  bread  nor 
drink  water  in  this  place,*'  &c.  The  temptation  was  resisted ;  the  victory  won. 
Give  illustrations  of  similar  moral  conquests.  A  young  man  tempted  to  impurity 
says,  "  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?  "  Another  site 
silent  among  the  scomers,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  join  or  smile  with  them,  &c. 
There  are  times  when  we  are  specially  able  to  resist :  e.g,^  when  we  come  fresh  from 
the  influences  of  a  Christian  home ;  when  we  are  feeling  the  impression  of  an  earnest 
sermon ;  when  we  are  made  serious  by  the  death  of  a  dear  fiiend.  Under  such 
influences  many  obey  the  command,  '*  BesLst  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you  t  '* 

II.  That  a  new  temptation  was  successful.  (Read  vers.  11—19.)  (1)  What 
yfsre  the  motives  of  this  old  prophet  of  Bethel  f  Probably  he  was  not  a  false 
prophet,  though  these  existed ;  as  tares  amongst  the  wheat,  as  Judas  among  the 
apostles.  Nor  must  he  be  charged  with  the  malignant  wish  to  bring  this  man  to 
iiis  death.  Picture  him  as  one  who  knew  his  Lord's  will,  but  did  it  not.  He  had 
been  silent,  instead  of  protesting  against  the  impiety  of  Jeroboam,  and  now  felt 
rebuked  by  this  daring  stranger.  To  entertain  him  might  reinstate  him  in  his  own 
good  opimon,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Hence  he  gives  the  invitation,  and 
when  it  is  resisted  another  sign  of  his  moral  decadence  appears,  and  he  tells  a  lie 
about  receiving  a  message  u-om  the  Lord.  (2)  How  came  this  temptation  to 
succeed  f  Not  improbably  there  was  some  self-complacency  in  one  who  had  just 
i-esisted  the  king  successfrdly,  and  a  sense  of  false  security  which  is  indicated  by  his 
resting  under  the  terebinth  instead  of  pressing  on  homewards.  Observe  here— 1, 
The  conquest  of  one  evil  may  only  bring  on  the  assault  of  another  ;  e,g,<,  when 
sensuality  is  repressed,  scepticism  may  arise  and  prevail.  We  sometimes  forget 
that  it  is  not  a  momentary  but  a  life-long  conflict  we  have  to  wage.  If  the 
Egyptians  are  drowned,  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  await  us.  A  gross  sin  fails 
to  eonquer  us,  but  a  subtle  sm  may  lead  us  to  bitter  bondage.    We  oan  never  say 
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to  our  soul,  '*  Take  thine  ease ;  *'  but  always,  and  everywhere,  must  listen  to  the 
command,  **  Watch,  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation."  2.  Lingering  near 
gcenes  of  temptation  may  imperil  ua  fatally.  Had  the  prophet  not  rested  he  might 
not  have  been  overtaken,  but  would  have  crossed  the  border  line  of  the  two  king- 
doms. As  the  moth  flutters  round  the  candle,  so  do  some  hover  about  sin.  They 
read  of  vices  which  they  think  they  would  never  commit,  and  choose  associates 
imlike  what  they  mean  to  be,  and  yet  dare  to  pray,  *'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.** 
He  who  **  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,*'  as  one  half  inclined  to  join  them,  may  at 
last  '*  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scorners,*'  as  one  who  has  united  with  them.  "  Avoid 
it,  pass  not  by  it,**  Ac.  (Prov.  iii.  15). 

III.  That  a  trivial  act  of  disobbdibnoe  was  a  orbat  sin.  It  seemed  a 
small  offence  to  go  home  with  a  brother  prophet ;  but  observe  that  he  was  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  will  of  God.  He  was  not  really  deceived  by  that  lie  about  the 
angeFs  message.  He  knew  that  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  any  houpe,  and  that  the 
reason  for  that  inhibition  was  weighty  :  he  knew  further  that  God  would  not 
contradict  Himself,  or  alter  His  command,  yet  his  sensuous  wish  for  food  and  rest 
prevailed.  An  act  may  seem  trifling,  but  the  principle  involved  in  it  may  be 
momentous.  So  it  was  in  Eden.  To  eat  the  fruit,  or  to  leave  it  untouched,  might 
appear  a  question  of  small  consideration ;  but  man's  decision  of  it,  "  brought  death 
into  Uie  world,  and  all  our  woe.*'  It  is  in  trifles  that  we  test  the  willingnesB  oi  our 
ohildren*s  obedience.  If  they  refuse  to  do  an  unimportant  act  because  to  do  it 
would  be  to  disobey  us,  we  are  more  satisfied  with  their  sensitive  loyalty  than  if 
the  act  were  notoriously  evil.  To  sin  for  the  sake  of  a  passing  pleasure  is  xnoraUy 
worse  than  to  sin  for  the  sake  of  a  kingdom,  for  the  temptation  is  less. 

IV.  That  a  tragic  punishmbnt  was  inflicted.  (Read  vers.  28—26.)  Note  the 
points  which  marked  out  this  event  as  the  result  of  God*s  displeasure,  and  not  of 
accident ;  e.g.,  that  it  was  foretold  (vers.  21,  22),  and  that  the  lion  did  not  kill  the 
ass,  nor  eat  the  dead  body.  Show  now  Jesus  Christ  used  the  judgments  of  God,  as 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  purposes  of  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Sin 
merits  punishment.  "  We  are  sure  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  according  to  truth, 
against  them  which  commit  such  things,'*  &c.  (Bom.  ii.  2 — 5).  In  the  consciousness 
of  frequent  disobedience  let  the  prayer  arise,  '*  God  be  merciful  to  m«  a  sinner." 
— A.  B. 

Vers.  20—22,— The  Disobedient  Prophet.  The  **  old  prophet,"  though  here  em- 
ployed  as  the  medium  of  a  Divine  message,  had  acted  falsely  towards  his  "  brother  '* 
("he  lied  unto  him,"  ver.  18).  The  fiftct  that  he  was  content  to  remain  in  the  land 
under  the  rule  ot  Jeroboam  was  against  him.  As  the  Levites  had  been  supplanted  by 
a  base  priesthood,  so  the  prophets  in  Israel  would  seem  to  be  a  degenerate  race.  It 
must  have  aggravated  the  bitterness  of  the  remorse  the  **  man  of  God  "  felt,  that 
the  prophet  who  had  dealt  so  treacherously  with  him  should  be  commissioned  to 
pronounce  the  Divine  sentence  on  his  transgression.  His  case  seems  altogether  a 
hard  one.    How  shall  we  explain  it  ?    What  lessons  does  it  teach  ?    ' 

I.  The  inflexibilitt  of  a  Divine  command.  The  command  had  been  given 
dearly  and  positively  (ver.  9),  and  He  who  gave  it  had  in  no  way  revoked  it.  The 
reasons  for  it  remained  as  they  were.  The  man  of  God  greatly  erred  in  giving 
more  weight  to  the  report  of  an  angelic  message  delivered  to  another  than  to  the 
clear  voice  of  *'  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  in  his  own  soul.  '*  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he 
should  he ;  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent  '*  ft^um.  xxiiL  10^,  and  His  com- 
mands can  be  abrogated  only  by  others  that  are  equaliy  explicit  ana  authoritative. 

II.  Thb  danobb  of  PABLBTiNa  WITH  THE  TBMPTBR.  The  integrity  of  the  man  of 
God  was  imperilled  as  soon  as  he  began  to  listen  to  the  persuasion  tnat  would  lead 
him  astray.  The  first  deliverances  of  conscience  are  generally  right,  and  we  run 
great  moral  risk  when  we  begin  to  question  them.  He  who  haid  resisted  the  allure- 
ments  of  the  king  yields  to  those  of  the  seeming  prophet.  Moral  evil  is  always 
most  fascinating  when  it  assumes  a  sacred  disguise,  and  the  false  **  prophet  ^'  is  tne 
most  plausible  and  dangerous  of  all  tempters. 

III.  Thb  ouilt   of  bisobbdiemob.     **  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,"  ftc. 
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(1  Sam.  XV.  122,  23).  The  spirit  of  disobedience  is  the  root  of  all  practical  iniquity. 
"  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners  *'  (Bom.  v,  19).  A  seemingly 
trifling  offence  may  thus,  especially  under  certain  circumstances,  have  an  important 
meaning,  and  entail  fatal  consequences  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  outward  form. 
It  is  on  this  principle,  that  every  act  of  wilful  wrong  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  that  St.  James  says,  **  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point, he  is  guilty  of  all'*  (James  ii.  10). 

IV.  The  TEMPOBAIi  penalties  that  rOLLOW  THE   BIN  EVEN  OF  GOOD  MEN.      The 

"  man  of  God  *'  may  have  been  at  heart  a  true  prophet,  and  may  have  received  in 
another  world  the  eternal  reward  of  the  true  prophet ;  but  his  transgression  involved 
him  in  a  violent  death,  and  he  was  denied  tne  privilege,  so  much  desired  by  every 
Hebrew,  of  having  his  body  laid  in  the  '*  sepulchre  of  his  fathers."  Sin  may  be 
pardoned  and  yet  punished.  The  temporal  penalty  may  be  inflicted  though  Divine 
meroy  cancels  the  eternal.  David's  sm  is  forgiven,  but  his  child  must  die  (2  Sam. 
xii.  18, 14}.  Christ  is  **  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  and  His  blood  "  oleanseth  us 
from  all  sm,"  but  He  promises  us  no  immimity  from  the  ill  effects,  the  shame  and 
loss  and  pain  and  sorrow  in  which  our  sin  may  in  this  world  involve  us. — ^W. 

Vers.  11,  12,— The  Tempter,  I.  The  Pbophet*s  sin  and  doom.  Evil  is  nevw 
wanting  in  emissaries.  It  finds  them  among  the  so-called  followers  of  God  as  well 
as  in  the  world.  ThU  wa9 — 1.  a  prophet.  The  possession  of  privileges  does  not 
ensure  salvation.  Balaam  took  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  "  Many  will  say  to 
me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  '*  &c.  Is 
our  own  life  on  a  level  with  the  place  God  has  given  us  ?  If  not,  we  may  be 
among  those  whose  influence  and  suggestions  place  stumbb'ng-blocks  in  the 
path  of  God's  children.  2.  He  dwelt  at  Bethel,  without  testifying  against  its 
sin,  and  unmoved  by  fear  of  God's  judgment.  How  many  who  know  God's  will 
and  have  declared  it  to  others  remain  in  Bethel  still  t  8.  His  instant  resolve.  The 
veiy  story  of  the  prophet's  obedience  led  him  to  tempt  the  man  of  God.  His  own 
religion  was  not  like  this,  and  this  must  therefore  be  either  hypocrisy  or  delusion. 
Had  the  king's  request  not  been  made  pubUcly  it  might  have  been  acceded  to. 
There  must  be  a  weak  point  somewhere,  and  he  will  try  to  find  it  Lower  life  is 
ever  suspicious  of  a  higher,  and  is  anxious  to  prove  that  it  is  not  higher.  The 
prophets  in  Bethel  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  break  the  credit  of  the  men  of  God 
from  Judah.  Is  thine  the  spirit  of  the  learner  or  of  the  scomer  ?  Does  the  higher 
life  judge  thee  and  fill  thee  with  desire  to  press  upward,  or  only  with  angry  sus- 
picion and  desire  to  show  it  is  no  better  than  thine  own  ?  They  who  are  of  the 
wicked  prophet's  spirit  still  do  his  work. 

II.  The  fall  op  the  man  of  God,  1.  How  the  tempter  fotmd  him.  He  sat, 
weary  and  faint,  resting  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree.  The  invitation  to  eat  bread 
had  more  power  there  than  before  in  Bethel.  The  tempter  knows  his  opportunity. 
In  times  of  weakness  and  need  we  should  hide  ourselves  in  the  joy  and  strength  of 
God.  2.  The  weapons  he  uses.  When  an  appeal  to  appetite  fails,  he  professes  his 
oneness  with  him  and  uses  falsehood.  "  I  am  a  prophet  also  as  thou  art,  and  an 
an^el  spake  unto  me,"  &c.  To  eat  bread  in  Bethel  with  a  prophet  did  not  seem 
qmte  the  same  thing  as  eating  with  the  idolatrous  king ;  nor  does  fellowship  with 
those  who  profess  to  know  God,  but  yet  remain  in  communion  with  the  world,  seem 
the  same  thing  as  fellowship  with  the  world  itself.  It  is  thus  that  the  testimony  of 
the  Church  against  idolatry  and  iniquity  has  so  largely  ceased.  And  then  there  is 
Scripture  for  every  concession.  **  An  angel  spake  imto  me  .  .  .  but  he  lied  unto 
him."  A  worldly  Church  ensnares  where  the  world  itself  cannot.  8.  The  fatal 
neglect.  God  was  as  near  to  him  as  He  could  be  to  his  tempter,  and  he  might  have 
inquired  of  Him.  But  in  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  he  desired  to  have  it  so.  There 
is  only  one  preservative  from  spiritual  shipwreck — a  sincere  desire  to  know  what 
the  Lord  saith,  and  a  determination  to  foUow  that  only. 

III.  His  DOOM.  (Vers.  20—22.)  1.  It  wa^  uttered  as  he  sat  at  meat.  Conviction 
found  him  in  his  sin,  and  the  food  he  had  desired  became  as  wormwood  and  gall  to 
him.  2.  It  cams  from  the  lips  of  his  seducer.  We  do  not  rise  in  the  world's  estima? 
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tion  through  compliance  with  its  desires.  As  God  used  the  lying  prophet  so  will 
He  use  the  men  of  the  world  for  the  humbling  of  those  who  yield  before  their 
temptations.  8.  The  penalty.  Death  in  the  land  where  he  had  sinned.  His 
carcase,  buried  in  Bethel,  declared  the  truth  his  obedience  should  have  impressed. 
God  will  judge  His  unfaithful  servants.  If  not  glorified  in  their  service,  He  will  be 
glorified  m  their  punishment. — J.  U. 

Vers.  28—84. — Judgment  and  its  reaUt.  I.  Merot  dibplatkd  in  thb  midst 
OF  JXTDOMENT.  The  sm  mav  have  been  forgiven  though  the  chastisement  fell. 
1.  Hie  body  wae  preeerved  from  diehonour.  The  lion*s  ferocity  was  bridled;  the 
prophet's  body  was  neither  eaten  nor  torn;  he  guarded  the  remains  from  the  fowls 
of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  (1)  Though  God  chastises  His  erring  people, 
He  will  not  utterly  cast  them  away.  (2)  The  fiercest  instruments  of  His  vengeance 
can  go  only  so  fiur  as  He  permits  them.  2.  The  meeio^e  he  had  home  received 
added  weight  by  hia  punishment.  In  his  humiliation  God  was  exalted.  The 
circumstances  showed  that  the  blow  was  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  question 
was  no  doubt  raised  in  many  a  heart,  if  the  Lord  has  so  punished  His  servant's 
error,  what  will  Israers' judgment  be?  9,  He  stiU  preached  in  his  gra^e.  He 
was  buried  near  the  altar,  and  over  his  tomb  was  giaven  the  story  of  his  mission 
and  his  fiite  (2  Kings  xxiii.  17). 

II.  Thb  punishment  of  unfaithfulness.  When  all  has  been  said  that  can 
be  of  the  attendant  mercy,  the  judgment  still  stands  out  in  tenibleness.  The 
prophet  still  preached,  but  the  cry  came  up  from  the  dark  pathway  of  death. 
His  place  was  not  among  the  vessels  of  mercy,  but  among  the  vessels  of  wrath.  If 
we  eat  in  idolatrous  Bethel,  even  though  it  be  in  ignorance,  God's  hand  will  find  us. 
He  punishes  now  in  spiritual  leanness,  and  that  again  leads  to  deeper  judgment ; 
in  the  fSeJling  away  of  our  children  into  indifference  and  worldliness  and  sin,  and 
will  not  God  demand  their  blood  at  our  hand  ?  God  will  have  perfect  compliance 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  His  own  worship;  He  demands  '*a  pure  offering." 
Are  we  making  His  word  our  only  law  9  Whose  altar  are  we  serving,  Jehovah's  or 
Jeroboam's  ? 

III.  Bethel's  answer  to  God's  warnings.  1.  The  prophet's  fear,  (1)  He 
owned  God's  servant.  He  cared  for  his  body,  mourned  over  him  with  the  cry, 
'*  Alas  my  brother  1 "  placed  him  in  bi>4  own  tomb  and  had  his  own  bones  laid  beside 
those  of  the  man  of  God.  (2)  He  lifted  up  again  God's  testimony  (ver.  82).  The 
beginning  of  a  better  thing  in  Bethel  is  ever  after  this  fuhion :  the  honouring  God's 
servants,  cleaving  to  them,  and  continuing  their  work.  2.  The  king's  ttnconcem. 
We  are  not  told  that  he  did  anything  worse  than  he  had  done  before;  he  simply 
*^  returned  not  from  his  evil  way."  And  this  became  sin  to  his  house,  to  cut  it  off 
and  to  destroy  it,  Ac,  To  bring  upon  ourselves  God's  judgments  we  need  do  no 
more  than  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  His  warnings. — J.  U. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  1—90. 

The  death  or  Jeboboam's  son. — The 
protest  of  the  prophet  of  Judah,  the  signs 
which  supported  it,  and  above  all  the 
solemn  visitation,  with  its  strange  portents, 
which  straightway  followed  it,  having  alike 
failed  to  arrest  Jeroboam  (ch.  ziiL  83)  in 
his  high-handed  and  shameless  depravation 
of  the  true  religion,  we  now  read  of  the 
retribution  which  came  upon  his  fanuly,  and 
which  began  with  the  sfokness  and  death  of 


his  firstborn.  We  cau  hardly  regard  this 
as  a  part  of  the  disoipline  designed  to 
reform  the  king,  and  so  avert  the  schism, 
for  the  narrative  distinctly  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  Jeroboam's  day  of  grace  was 
past,  and  that  judgment  was  already  begun. 
Moreover,  these  events  would  seem  to  belong 
to  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  which 
the  preceding  chapter  treats— a  period, 
indeed,  not  far  distant  from  the  dose  of 
Jeroboam's  zeign.  He  then  heard,  as  was 
fttting,  from  the  venerable  prophet  who  had 
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been  God*s  messepger  to  annoonoe  to  him 
his  fatore  reign  o^er  the  ten  tribes,  that  the 
death  of  the  youth  whom  he  had  destined 
to  succeed  him  was  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrows,  and  foreshadowed  the  speedy  and 
shameful  extinction  of  his  family  (ver.  14). 
He  too,  like  Solomon,  has  sown  to  the 
wind  and  now  reaps  to  the  whirlwind.  This 
section  is  omitted  in  the  Vat.  LXX. 

Ver.  1.— At  that  time  [or  about  (?)  that 
time.  The  king  is  now  settled  at  Tirzah 
(ver.  17).  In  ch.  zii.  25  we  left  him  resid- 
mg  at  Shechem.  The  time  referred  to  is 
that  somewhat  indefinite  period  mentioned 
in  oh.  ziii.  vers.  83,  84.  These  opening 
words  clearly  connect  the  sickness  with 
Jeroboam's  impenitence.  What  led  the  king 
to  move  his  Court  to  Tirzah,  Shechem 
being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  not  only 
the  capital  of  Ephraim,  but  "  the  natural 
capital  of  Palestine,*'  *'it8  central  situa- 
tion, its  accessibility,  and  its  wonderfully 
fine  water  supply"  giving  it  **  advantages 
not  enjoyed  by  any  other  city  in  the  land" 
(Conder),  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  find  that  it  has 
one  conspicuous  disadvantage  as  a  capital, 
viz.,  that  it  is  **  command^  by  a  hill  on 
either  side  so  close  to  the  town,  that  the 
old  geographer,  Marino  Sanuto,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  considers  the  place  to  be 
untenable  by  any  military  force,  because 
stones  might  be  rolled  down  upon  the 
houses,  from  either  Ebal  or  Qerizim" 
(Conder,  p.  16.  Cf.  Judg.  ix.  86).  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  consideration  suggested 
the  transfer,  of  which  Ewald  despaired  of  dis- 
covering the  cause  ("  Hist.  Israel,"  iv.  23)] 
AbDah  [Bawlinson  sees  in  the  name,  which 
means  "Jehovah  is  his  father,"  an  indication 
that  Jeroboam  **  did  not  intend  to  desert  the 
worship  of  Jehovah."  But  the  name  was 
probably  bestowed  long  before  the  schism, 
possibly  in  Egypt.  It  is  more  likely  that 
it  connects  itself,  if  with  anything,  with  the 
message  of  Jehovah  to  him  (ch.  zi.  28).  But 
the  name  was  not  uncommon— it  was  borne 
by  a  son  of  Behoboam  (ver.  31;  compare 
AMjah,  below),  and  inferences  from  names 
must  necessarily  be  precarious]  the  son  of 
JerobOAm  fUl  sick.  [The  historian  un- 
doubtedly means  us  to  see  the  finger  of  Ck>d 
in  this  sickness.  This  was  one  of  the 
penalties  of  disobedience  (Dent,  zxviii.  22, 
58—61 ;  Exod.  zxiii.  25] . 

Ver.  2.— And  Jeroboam  said  to  Us  wife 
[Consoions  that  his  proceedings  would  merit 
Ahijah's  reproof,  he  is  afraid  to  go  in  per- 
son. And  his  wile — if  in  this  particular  we 
may  trust  the  LXX.,  an  Egyptian  princess — 
coidd  be  more  readily  disgmsed.    The  com- 


mission was  too  delicate  to  be  entrusted  to 
a  stranger.  ''None  might  know  it  but  his 
own  bosom,  and  she  that  lay  in  it"  (Bp. 
Hall).  Jeroboam  evidently  suspected  that 
this  sickness  was  punitive,  and  he  would 
not  have  others  think  so  too] ,  Arise,  I  pray 
thee^  and  dlsgnoiise  [lit.,  change.  The  word 
suggests  that  the  disguise  was  to  be  effected 
by  a  change  of  garments,  "  She  must  put 
off  her  robes  and  put  on  a  russet  coat"  (ib.) 
Possibly  the  queen  was  not  unknown  to 
the  prophet  (ver.  4)]  thyself,  that  thou 
[Observe  the  archaic  form  ^^^  for  J^^, 
which  latter  the  Eeri  would  substitute,  quite 
needlessly,  here]  be  not  known  [Heb.  and 
tliey  {i,e.,  those  whom  she  met,  not  the 
prophet  only)  sliall  not  know  that  thou  art, 
dtc]  to  be  the  wife  of  Jeroboam ;  and  get 
thee  to  Sblloh  [the  modem  Seildn,  **  There 
is  no  site  in  the  country  fixed  with  greater 
certainty  than  that  of  ShUoh"  (Conder, 
p.  44.  See  Judg.  xxi.  19).  The  identifica- 
tion, however,  was  only  effected  in  1838. 
Conder  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
which  lead  him  to  believe  that  we  can 
identify  the  very  site  of  the  tabernacle. 
For  its  history,  see  Josh.  xvi.  5;  xviii. 
1 — 10 ;  Judg.  xviii.  31 ;  xxi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  iv. 
3;  Jer.  xli.  5.  Presuming  that  Tirzah  is 
te  be  identified  with  TeioHr  (see  on  ver.  17) 
Shiloh  would  be  over  thirty  miles'  distant — 
more  than  a  day's  journey  to  the  queen,  as 
the  road  involves  some  toilsome  climbing] : 
behold,  th^re  is  Ah^ah  the  prophet  [see  on 
ch.  xi.  29.  Shiloh  was  probably  the  birth- 
place, as  well  as  the  residence,  of  Ahijah. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (Josb. 
xvi.  6),  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Bethel. 
We  can  only  explain  Ahijah's  continued 
residence  there,  aitor  the  migration  of  the 
Qod-fearing  Israelites  to  the  southern  king- 
dom, not  by  his  great  age,  but  by  the  sup- 
position that,  having  been  concerned  in  the 
transfer  of  the  kingdom  to  Jeroboam,  he 
felt  it  a  duty  to  stay  and  wateh  his  career. 
And  the  time  has  now  come  when  he  can 
be  useful.  His  relations  with  Jeroboam 
had  apparently  so  far  been  good.  He  had 
not  protested,  so  far  as  we  know,  against 
the  calf-worship,  but  then  God  had  sent 
another  prophet  to  do  that] ,  which  told  me 
that  I  should  be  king  [Heb.  he  tpahe  of  me 
for  king]  over  this  people.  [So  that  he 
had  already  proved  himself  a  true  prophet, 
and  so  far  a  prophet  of  good.] 

Yer.  3.— And  take  with  thee  [Heb.  in 
thine  hand]  ten  loaves  [Ten  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  usual  number  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
18).  On  the  subject  of  gifts  or  fees  to  pro- 
phete,  judges,  dc,  see  on  oh.  xiii.  7] ,  and 
craokn^  [or  cakes^  as  marg.  The  original 
word  D^^:|  (TBJ  pupugit)  means  "  pricked," 

or  **  spotted."     It  is  the  word  translated 
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"mouldy"  in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12,  where  Ge- 
flenius  would  render  "crombs."  Mouldy 
bread  would  hardly  be  taken  as  a  present. 
These  cakes,  according  to  the  LXa.,  Cod. 
Alex.,  were  for  the  prophet^s  cJUldren]  and 
a  erase  [t.«.,  leather  bottle,  p^p?  Bakhuk^ 
is  clearly  an  onomatopoetio  word,  suggested 
by  the  bubbling  noise  of  liquids  in  empty- 
ing] of  honey  [Spices  and  other  delicacies 
were  often  given  as  presents,  and  honey 
was  a  special  product  of  the  country  (Exod. 
iii.  8 ;  Deut.  viii.  8 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29.  The 
honey  sent  by  Jacob  to  Joseph  was  prob- 
ably "honey  of  grapes").  The  present 
was  purposely  a  poor  one,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  the  deception;  i.e.,  it  was  a 
part  of  the  disguise] ,  and  go  to  him :  he 
shaU  tell  thee  what  shaU  become  of  [Heb. 
he  to]  the  ohUd.  [At  first  it  strikes  us  as 
strange  that  Jeroboam  merely  asks  what  the 
result  will  be.  He  does  not  petition,  that  is 
to  say,  as  in  ch.  xiii.  6,  for  a  cure.  But  we 
find  the  same  peculiarity,  which  some  would 
explain  by  the  fatalism  of  the  East,  in  2 
Kings  i  2,  and  ch.  Tiii.  9,  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  no  such  explanation  is 
needed.  For  (1)  Jeroboam  could  hardly 
ask  a  favour  oi  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  or 
hope  that  it  would  be  granted  if  he  did,  and 
(2)  if,  as  he  feared,  the  sickness  was  judi- 
cial, it  would  be  useless  to  ask  for  healing. 
The  infatuation  which  insisted  on  a  dis- 
guise for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  pro. 
pbet,  who  nevertheless  was  believed  to  be 
able  to  divine  the  issue  of  the  sickness,  is 
veiy  characteristic,  and  has  had  many 
parallels  since. 

Ver.  4.— And  Jeroboam's  wife  did  so,  and 
arose,  and  went  to  Shlloh,  and  came  [prob- 
ably on  the  second  day]  to  the  house  of 
Aliljah.  But  [rather  Now]  Ah^ah  could  not 
see ;  for  his  eyes  were  set  [Heb.  stood.  Same 
word  as  in  1  Sam.  iv.  15.  Gf .  Gkn.  xxvii.  1. 
In  amaurosU  the  pupil  is  set,  and  does  not 
contract  with  the  light.  A  partial  para- 
lysis of  the  optic  nerve  is  common  in  ex- 
treme old  age]  by  reason  of  his  a^^e.  [Heb. 
for  hoariness,  i.e,  old  age.] 

Ver.  6.— AndtheLordsaldnntoAhJilahphe 
attempted  deceit  was  frustrated  by  a  direct 
revelation,  the  same  which  disclosed  the  fate 
of  the  child.  "God  laughs  in  heaven  at  the 
frivolous  fetchesof  crafty  politicians*'  (Hall)]. 
Behold,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  cometh  to 
ask  a  thing  of  thee  for  her  son  [or  cori' 
ceming  7^,  properly  "to,"  ad,  has  themean- 
ing  of  de,  after  verbs  of  speaking.  Cf.  Gen. 
XX.  2;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  Ac;  Jer.  xl.  16. 
Gesenius  remarks  on  the  similar  use  of 
e/c  in  the  New  Testament :  Acts  ii.  25 ; 
Eph.  V.  32]  ;  for  he  la  sick :  Mins  and  thns 
[of.  Judg.  xviii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  25.    nt  is  a 


form  of  n'KT]  ahalt  thou  lay  unto  her, 
for  It  ShaU  be,  when  she  oometh  In,  that 
she  ShaU  feign  herself  to  be  another  woman 
[Heb.  Tnake  herself  strange] , 

Yer.  6.  And  It  was  so,  when  Aldjah 
heard  the  sound  [Heb.  voice]  of  her  feet 
as  she  came  In  [n^  should   strictly  be 

plural,  in  agreement  with  H^^^?  feet.  It  is 
in  the  singular,  probably  because  the  writer 
is  thinking  of  the  woman.  But  see  Ewald, 
317  a,  and  cf.  1  Sam.  iv.  15]  at  [Heb.  tn] 
the  door,  that  he  said.  Come  In,  thou  wife 
of  Jeroboam ;  why  feignest  thou  thyvelf  to 
be  another?  [Heb.  makest  thyself  airange^ 
as  in  ver.  5]  for  [the  Heb.  "  and^*  brings 
out  the  meaning  much  better,  which  is, 
"  Thou  art  cleverly  playing  a  part,  and  I 
all  the  while  have  a  message,"  <&c.]  I  am 
sent  to  thee  with  heavy  [same  word  as  in 
ch.  xii  13 ;  there  translated  rough]  tidings. 
[Heb.  omits.  For  the  construction  see 
Ewald,  284  c] 

Ver.  7.— Go,  teU  Jeroboam,  Thua  salth 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Forasmuch  as  I 
exalted  thee  firom  among  the  people  [com- 
pare 2  Sam.  xii.  8;  Psa.  Ixxviii.  70;  1 
Kings  xvi.  2] ,  and  made  thee  prince  over  my 
people  Israel  [God  still  claims  dominion 
over  Israel,  despite  the  schism.  They  are 
still  His  people,  and  He  is  still  their  God], 

Ver.  8. — And  rent  [same  word  as  in  the 
former  prophecy  of  Ahijab,  ch.  xi.  30,  31] 
the  kingdom  away  firom  the  house  of  David, 
and  grave  It  thee :  and  yet  thou  hast  not 
been  as  my  servant  David  [who  had  been 
proposed  to  Jeroboam  as  his  example,  ch.  xi. 
38.  This  name,  as  that  of  a  prince  of  the 
rival  house,  would  now  be  almost  hateful  to 
Jeroboam],  who  kept  my  commandments, 
and  who  followed  mt  with  aU  his  heart 
[cf.  ch.  xi.  33,  38;  xv.  5],  to  do  that  only 
which  was  right  In  mine  eyes ; 

Ver.  9. — But  hast  done  evil  above  aU 
that  were  before  thee  [perhaps  preceding 
kings  are  not  meant,  so  much  as  judges — 
judices  et  duces  Israelis  (Le  Clerc).  Kings, 
however,  are  not  excluded.  Both  Saul  and 
Solomon  had  sinned  (1  Sam.  pasHm;  1 
Kings  xi.  5,  6),  though  neither  had  set  up 
an  organized  idolism  and  "  made  Israel  to 
sin  "]  :  for  thou  hast  gone  and  made  thee 
other  gods  [in  defiance  of  the  decalogue 
(Exod.  XX.  4)«  Jeroboam,  no  doubt,  in- 
sisted that  his  calves  were  not  idols,  but 
cherubic  symbols.  But  God  does  not  recog- 
nize this  distinction.  Practically  they  were 
*' other  gods,"  and  so  they  are  here  caUed 
derisively],  and  molten  Images  [the  word 
is  used  of  the  golden  calf,  Exod.  xxxii.  4,  8. 
See  also  Exod.  xxxiv.  17;  Dent.  ix.  12; 
Judg.  xvii.  3,  4.  The  "  other  gods  *'  and  the 
"  molten  images  "  are  but  two  names  for 
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the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  oaWes  of  Bethel 
and  Dan],  to  provoke  me  to  anger  [This 
was  the  result,  not,  of  coarse,  the  object  of 
Jeroboam's  idolatrous  worship],  and  haft 
oast  me  [The  order  of  the  Hebrew  stamps 
the  "  me"  as  emphatic,  **  and  he  hast  thou 
ea^ty  <ftc.]  bebtod  tby  liack  [This  strong  ex- 
pression only  occurs  here  and  in  Ezek. 
xxiii.  85.  It  forcibly  expresses  Jeroboam's 
contemptuous  disregard  of  God's  revealed 
will.  In  Psa.  1.  17,  Neh.  ix.  26,  we  have 
somewhat  similar  phrases] : 

Ver.  10.— Therefore,  behold,  I  wm  brlsfl: 
evU  upon  tbe  bouse  [The  punishment  fell 
on  the  house  (ch.  xv.  29),  not,  however,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  prime  offender  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  20  ;  of.  ch.  xxi.  29).  The  reader  will 
observe  that  the  judgments  denounced 
against  Jeroboam's  sin,  like  aU  those  of  the 
Old  Testament,  are  temporal.  The  recom- 
pense to  oome  is  completely  ignored.  These 
severe  retributions  are  calculated  and  pro- 
portioned precisely  as  if  there  were  no  here* 
after]  of  Jeroboun,  and  wlU  cat  off  ftom 
Jeroboam  blm  that  plasetb  against  tbe 
wall  [This  phrase,  which  Rawlinson  observes 
is  confined  to  the  period  from  David  to  Jehu, 
is  by  him,  and  generally,  understood  to 
tnean  "  every  male.'*  (It  is  found  in  1  Sam. 
XXV.  22 ;  1  Kings  xvi  11 ;  xxi.  21 ;  and  2 
Kings  ix.  8.)  But  it  is  noteworthy,  as 
Gesenius  has  remarked,  that  this  is  not  a 
habit  of  Eastern  men.  Every  traveller  in 
Egypt  will  confirm  the  remark  of  Herodotus 
(ch.  iL  85)  on  this  subject,  and  the  same 
applies  to  Palestine ;  i.e.,  the  men  sit  down 
for  this  purpose,  covered  with  their  garments 
(Judg.  ill.  24;  1  Sam,  xxiv.  8).  Some, 
consequently,  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  dog,  but  animals 
would  hardly  shitfe  in  the  destruction  of 
the  roval  house.  Gesenius  is  probably 
right  when  he  interpreto  it  of  hcy$.  Thus 
understood,  it  lends  additional  meaning  to 
the  passages  where  it  occurs.  It  expresses 
extermination,  root  and  branch,  man  and 
boy],  and  blm  that  Is  abut  up  and  loft  in 
brael  [A  proverbial  expression  (Deut.  xxxii. 
86;  I  Kings  xxi.  21;  2  Kings  ix.  8),  and 
involving  some  play  upon  words.  It 
evidently  means  **  men  of  all  kinds,"  but  as 
to  the  precise  signification  of  the  terms 
*'  shut  up  "  and  **  left,"  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion,  some  (1)  interpreting 
them  to  mean  respectively  married  and  nngU 

iso  Keil,  al.) ;  others  (2)  bond  and  free 
Gesen,  al,) ;  others  (8)  precUnu  and  vile; 
and  others  again  (4)  ndnon  and  thoee  of  age. 
(So  BShr,  "  All  the  male  descendants,  even 
the  nUnon,  were  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion.") On  the  whole  perhaps  (2)  is  pre- 
f erable] ,  and  win  take  away  tbe  remnant 
[Heb.    ** exterminate   after"    (Gesen.)    or 


** sweep  after"  (Keil).  The  first  rendering 
is  the  more  literal.  The  "after"  is  ex- 
plained, not  as  Bahr  ('*  as  often  as  a  new 
scion  arises  I  will  tako  it  away  "),  but  by  the 
fact  that  one  who  expels  another  follows 
after  }um  (Gesen.)]  of  tbe  bouse  of  Jero- 
boam, as  a  man  taketh  away  dung  [cf  .  2 
Kings  ix.  87 ;  Job  xx.  7 ;  Jer.  viii.  2 ;  ix. 
■22 ;  xvi.  4.  This  word  expresses  the  loathing 
and  contempt  with  which  they  would  be 
treated] ,  tm  it  be  all  gone. 

Ver.  11.— mm  that  dletb  of  Jeroboam 
[Heb.  to  Jeroboam,  i.e.,  belonging  to,  of  the 
house  of.  *'0/  Jeroboam,"  conveys  the 
idea  of  his  seed.  It  is  possible  that  his  wife 
shar^  in  the  general  doom].  In  tbe  dty 
shall  tbe  dogs  eat ;  and  blm  that  dletb  In 
the  field  sbaU  tbe  fowls  of  tbe  air  [Heb. 
heavens  J  as  in  Gen.  L  26  ;  ii.  19 ;  vii.  23,  <&c.] 
eat  [This  was  a  terrible  threat  to  a  Jew — 
that  the  dead  body  should  fall  a  prey  to 
dogs  and  wild  beaisto.  Gt  Psa.  Ixxix.  2 ; 
Jer.  vii.  83 ;  xvi.  4 ;  xxxiv.  20 ;  Ezek.  xxix. 
5,  &c.  For  him  it  had  a  factitious  horror, 
because  of  the  threatening  of  Deut.  xxviii. 
26;  cf.  Bev.  xix.  17,  18.  It  was,  there- 
fore, the  climax  of  disgrace  and  misfortune  ; 
the  greatest  dishonour  that  could  be  offered 
to  the  dust  and  to  the  memory.  Hence  the 
threat  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvii.  46;  cf.  ver. 
44| ;  hence  the  devotion  of  Rizpah  (2  Sam. 
XXI.  10),  and  the  complaint  of  the  Psalmist 
(Psa.  Luix.  2).    Cf.  Homer,  Iliad  i.  4,  5. 

**  Whose  limbs,  onbnried  on  the  nftked  shore, 
DeToaring  dogs  and  hungry  Toltores  tore." 

Dogs,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  scavengers  of 
Eastern  cities.  They  exist  there  in  great 
numbers,  and  in  a  semi-savage  state,  and 
the  carcases  of  animals  and  carrion  of  all 
sorto  are  left  for  them  to  consume,  which 
they  do  most  effectually,  roaming  the  streets 
all  night  (Psa.  lix.  6, 14)  in  search  of  garbage. 
Vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey  perform  a 
similar  office  in  the  open  country  (Job  xxxix. 
29,  80 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  28)]  :  for  tbe  Lord  batb 
spoken  It. 

Ver.  12.— Arise  tbou  tbereforeb  get  thee 
to  tblne  own  bouse :  and  when  thy  feet 
enter  Into  tbe  dty,  tbe  6blld  [Heb.  then 
the  child.  This  is  the  force  of  the  1]  sbaU 
die.  [This  was  **  the  sign  that  the  Lord 
hath  spoken"  (ch.  xiii.  8).  The  death  of 
the  child  at  the  precise  moment  of  the 
return  should  servo  as  an  earnest  and  fore* 
taste  of  the  doom  just  denounced.] 

Yer.  18.— And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for 
blm  [no  doubt  he  was  heir  to  the  throne] 
and  bury  blm  [mentioned  to  heighten  the 
contrast.  He  should  be  tho  one  exception 
to  the  rule  of  ver.  11]  :  for  be  [Heb.  this] 
only  of  Jeroboam  iball  oome  to  tbe  grave^ 
beoause  In  blm  there  la  foond  [Heb%  wa$ 
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found]  fome  [Heb.  a]  good  tblnff  [The 
idea  is  not  merely  that  be  was  an  amiable 
yonthf  bat  the  words  imply  some  degree  of 
piety,  and  almost  snggest  that  be  dissented 
from  bis  father's  eoclesiastical  policy.  *'The 
Babbins  have  a  fabl^tbat  be  disobeyed  his 
other's  command  to  binder  people  trayel- 
ling  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feasts,  and 
that  he  even  removed  obstructions  in  the 
road"  (Bahr)]  toward  the  Lord  Ood  of 
Israel  In  the  boose  of  Jeroboam. 

Yer.  14.— Moreorer  [Heb.  and]  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up  a  Idng  over  Israel,  who 
shall  cat  off  the  house  of  Jeroboam  [for  the 
fulfilment,  see  ch.  xv.  29]  that  day:  but 
what?  eyen  now.  [RawUnson  only  ex- 
presses a  general  feeling  when  he  says  that 
"  no  satisfactory  sense  oan  be  obtained  from 
the  Hebrew  text,**  and  suggests  that  it  is 
corrupt  or  defective.  The  passage,  no 
doubt,  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  MSS.  and  Versions  lend  us 
no  aid  to  its  interpretation,  affords  scope  for 
conjecture.  The  explanation  I  venture  to 
submit  may,  I  hope,  contribute — ^it  can 
hardly  do  more— to  the  elucidation  of  the 
text.  I  observe  that  in  ver.  13  HT  is  used  of 
Abijah,  **  this  one  alone, **  &c  I  assume  that 
it  has  the  same  import  here,  viz.,  **  this  one 
to-day,**  i.e.,  "this  one  dies  or  is  cut  off 
to-day,  **DVn  being  under8tood,as  oonstantly, 
adverbially,  =  hodie  (see,  «.</.,  Gen.  iv.  14 ; 
xxii.  14;  1  Kings  ii.  24).  It  would  be  a 
natural  reflection  to  the  prophet  who  had 
just  been  speaking  of  the  excision  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  **  one  perishes  to-day, 
judgment  is  already  begun,*'  i,e.  As  to  the 
rest,  for  i\^  I  would  read  nri^,  which  haii 
practically  the  same  sound,  and  for  which, 
consequently,  H^  is  sometimes  substituted 
by  the  transcriber,  as  in  ch.  1.  18,  20,  and 
understand  **  And  what  wilt  thou  sJso  do  ?** 
{.«.,  what  will  become  of  thee  also  f  It  is 
quite  possible  (ver.  11)  that  Jeruboam*s  wife 
perished  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  his 
house,  as  it  is  dear  &om  the  severe  punish- 
ment assigned  to  her  (ver.  12)  that  she  must 
have  shared  in  his  sin.  The  readiness  with 
which  she  lent  herself  to  this  deceit  (ver.  4) 
also  fiivours  the  suppontion  that  she  baa 
approved  his  policy.  She  would  then  have 
survived  her  husband  only  two  years. 
Kcil's  explanation,  **  cut  off  the  bouse  of 
Jeroboam  this  day,**  appears  contrary  to 
actual  fact,  while  to  interpret  **  that  day " 
(with  the  A.  V.)  is  contrary  to  Hebrew 
grammar.] 

Ver.  16.— For  [Heb.  And,  The  prophet 
now  proceeds  to  state  the  share  of  the 
people  in  the  punishment.  They  had 
acquiesced  in  the  wicked  innovations  of 
Jeroboam  and  had  Joined  in  the  worah^  of 


the  calves]  the  Lord  ihall  smlto  mm^  as 
a  road  [Ti)^  Kdwa,  canna,  oane]  la  ahakan 
[The  oonstmetion  is  pregnant,  vis. ,  **  shall 
smite  Israel  so  that  it  shall  be  shaken  as  a 
reed,"  Ac.  (of.  Luke  vii.  24).  *'  The  image  is 
very  sthldng,  for  Israel  was  brought  so  low 
that  every  political  influenoe  bors  it  along  ** 
(Thenius)]  In  the  water,  and  he  diall  root 
up  [same  word  as  in  Dent.  xxix.  28 ;  Jcr. 
xxiv.  6]  Iiraei  oat  of  this  good  land,  which 
ho  gave  to  their  fkthera,  and  shall  aoattir 
them  beyond  the  rlTW  [i.e, ,  the  Euphrates ; 
see  on  ch.  iv.  24.    This  is  the  first  clear 

Sopbeoy  of  the  captivity  foreshadowed  by 
OSes  (Dent.  iv.  27  ;  xxviii.  25,  86.  63,  64), 
and  by  Solomon  (oh.  viii.  46 — 50).  For 
its  fuhUment,  see  8  Kings  xviL6;  zviiL 
11,  Ac.],  beoauae  thej  haya  made  thetar 
grovea  [Heb.  their  Atherahe^  i.e.,  images  of 
Astarte.  The  translation  '*  grove  **  alter  the 
LXX.  SKooc,  Vulg.  lucue,  is  now  abandoned. 
It  is  clear  some  sort  of  idol  is  intended  by 
the  term.  This  is  evident  from  ver.  23, 
where  it  is  said  the  Asberahs  (A.V.  grove*) 
were  built  •*  under  every  green  tree  **  (cf.  2 
Kings  xvii.  10) ;  from  ch.  xv.  13  (where  see 
note) ;  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  6,  which  tells 
how  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Asberahs  out 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  from  the 
connexion  in  which  the  word  is  foand  with 
"  molten  images,  carved  images,**  Ac  (ver. 
23;  2  Ghron.  xxxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  3,  4;  ef. 
also  Jndg.  iii.  7 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  19).  They 
were  doubtless  effigies  of  Asbtoreth,  made 
of  wood  (Dent.  vii.  5 ;  ci,2  Kings  xxiii.  6), 
planted  erect  in  the  ground  (Dent,  xvi  21), 
and  were  consecrated  to  her  impure  and 
revolting  worship.  It  is  clear  from  this 
passage  that  the  frightful  impurities  of  the 
Canaanitish  races  had  subsisted  in  the  new 
kingdom  by  the  side  of  the  new  sacra.  They 
had  probably  revived  under  Jeroboam*8  mle, 
having  apparently  been  in  abeyanoe  since 
the  time  of  Oideon] ,  pcovoklng  tho  Lord  to 
anger.  [Ch.  xiv.  22;  xv.  30;  xxi.  22;  2 
Kings  xvii.  11,  17 ;  xxii.  17 ;  I>eut.  iv.  25 ; 
xxxii.  16,  21 ;  Jndg.  ii.  12 ;  Fsa.  Ixxviii.  68. 

Ver.  16.— And  he  8haU[or,  that  he  should] 
glye  Lnraol  np  beoanse  of  the  slna  of  Jero- 
boam, who  did  sin,  and  who  made  Israel 
to  sin.  [These  words  became  almost  a  for- 
mula (ch.  XV.  33,  34 ;  xvi.  2, 19,  <fec.)] 

Ver.  17.— And  Jeroboam's  wlfs  aroae,  and 
departed,  and  oame  [poesibly  she  lingered 
for  some  time  on  the  road,  dreading  to 
return]  to  Tlnah  [Identified  by  Bobinson 
and  Van  de  Velde  (Narrative,  ii.  334,  336), 
with  Telluzah,  or  Taluse,  a  place  in  the 
mountains,  six  miles  north  of  Sheebem. 
See  Josh.  xiL  24.  Both  these  writers  admit, 
however,  that  if  this  is  indeed  Tinah,  *'  all 
traeee  of  royalty  have  disappeared."  «<With 
the  exception  of  a  few  sepulohral  caves. 
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gabterranean  granaries,  wells,  and  old 
bewn  stones,  nothing  of  ancient  Tirzah 
remains  in  Talfise.'*  Conder  recognizes  the 
ntfne  in  the  modem  TeidHr—tk  village  near 
Jezreel,  in  the  Qreat  Plain — ^which  "con- 
tains the  exact  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  though  the  two  last  radicals  are 
interchanged  in  position."  "The  beauty 
of  the  position,  .  •  .  the  ancient  remains, 
and  tiie  old  main  road  from  the  place  to 
Sheehem  seem  to  agree  well  with  the  idea 
of  its  having  once  been  a  capital "  (**  Tent- 
work,"  p.  67).  Some  of  its  "numerous 
xock-eut  sepulchres,"  he  thinks,  may  be  the 
tombs  of  the  early  kings  of  Israel.  It  was 
famed  for  its  beauty  (Cant.  vL  4),  and  for 
this  reason,  perhi4)s,  among  others  (see  on 
ver.  1)  was  selected  by  Jeroboam  for  his 
residence.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  had 
taken  the  place  of  Sbechem  as  the  political 
capital] :  and  when  she  came  [the  Hebrew  is 
much  more  graphic.  "  She  came  to  •  .  . 
and  the  chUd  died  '*]  to  tlie  threshold  of 
tlie  door  [Heb.Aottfe],  the  child  died.  [This 
statement  seems  at  first  sight  to  contradict 
that  of  ver.  12,  which  says  the  child  should 
die  as  she  entered  the  city.  But  the  palace 
may  have  been  on  the  edge  of  the  city 
(Bawl.),  or  the  "  city  "  may  have  been  little 
ibore  than  the  palace.] 

Yer.  18.— And  ibej  bulled  him  [see  on 
yer.  13] ;  and  aU  ImMl  mourned  fiur  him, 
accoTding  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
lia  spake  by  the  hand  [see  on  ch.  ii.  26]  of 
Ills  servant  AhJiJah  the  prophet.     [It  was 


a  token  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God 
that  the  same  prophet  who  announced 
Jeroboam's  exaltation  predicted  his  fall.] 

Yer.  19.— And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Jeroboam,  how  he  warred  [see  ver.  30 ; 
2  Chron.  xiii.  2] ,  and  how  he  reigned,  be- 
hold, they  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  IsraeL  [As  to 
this  work,  see  Introduction,  Section  YI. 
The  exact  title  is  "  the  book  of  the  words 
(or  matters)  of  the  days,"  i.«.,  the  record  of 
daily  occurrences.] 

Yer.  20.— And  the  days  which  Jeroboam 
reigned  were  two  and  twenty  years  [B'&hi 
remarks  that  the  exploits  of  tins  long  reign 
find  no  mention  in  Scripture ;  the  historian 
dwells  exclusively  on  the  sin,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  were  of  so  much  greater 
moment]:  and  he  slept  with  his  fkthers 
[Jeroboam's  end  would  appear  to  have  been 
untimely.  After  his  defeat  by  Abijah,  we 
are  told,  "the  Lord  struck  him,  and  he 
died,"  which  may  either  mean  that  he  died 
by  a  lingering  disease  (2  Chron.  xxi.  18, 19) 
or  more  suddenly  (2  Sam.  xii.  16),  but  which 
certainly  implies  that  he  died  *'by  the 
visitation  of  God.'*  I  have  suggested  else- 
where (Homil.  Quart.  lY.,  p.  267)  that  the 
"  stroke "  was  not  improbably  his  son's 
death,  which  was  at  once  so  tragical  and 
such  a  bitter  foretaste  of  judgment  to  come. 
He  may  have  "  warred  and  reigned  "  (ver. 
19)  after  this  event.  He  may  also  have 
steadily  drooped  to  his  grave] ,  and  Nadab 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 20. — Abijah  and  Ahijah,  Perhaps  there  is  no  single  section  of  this 
book  more  full  of  lessons,  and  lessons  of  the  most  varied  kind,  than  this.  Let  us 
try  to  gather  something  of  what  God  has  strawed  with  so  liberal  a  hand. 

U  *^Ai  that  time  (ver.  1)  " — the  time  of  di.  xiii.  88.  The  sickness  of  the  chUd 
distinctly  connects  itself  with  the  fiftther's  persistence  in  sin  (see  Deut.  vii.  15 ; 
xxviii.  22,  61).  The  hard  and  impenitent  heart  treasures  to  itself  wrath  (Rom.  ii.  5). 
Warnings  (ch.  xilL^  have  been  unheeded :  it  is  now  the  time  for  judgment.  **  If  we 
•in  wilfully,*'  fto.  (Heb.  x.  26,  27).  Deus  hahet  suas  horaa  et  moras.  As  '*  the 
ftilness  of  time  "  gave  us  a  Bedeemer,  so  it  will  give  us  a  Judge. 

2.  ^*  Abijah^  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  fell  sick  '*  (i&.)  Observe— (1)  The  pious  son 
siokened,  and  died ;  the  mipenitent  &ther  and  the  worthless  brother  lived."  Then 
sickness  is  no  invariable  proof  of  G^d's  displeasure.  **  Behold,  he  whom  thou 
lovest  is  sick'*  (John  xi.  8 ;  cf.  Heb.  xii.  6).  **  Whom  the  gods  love^  die  young." 
The  iM»  of  Ganymede  is  fidl  of  significance. 

'*  Te  rapuit  coelum,  tales  nam  gaudet  habere 
niustres  animas  degeneresque  fugit." 

**  Tis  ever  thus,  *tis  ever  thus  with  all  that's  best  below, 
The  dearest,  noblest,  loveliest  are  always  first  to  go ; 
The  bird  that  sings  the  sweetest,  the  pine  that  crowns  the  rock. 
The  glory  of  the  garden,  the  flower  of  the  ^odc 
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**'Ti8  erer  thns,  'tis  ever  thus  with  oreatores  heayenly  fair, 
Too  finely  framed  to  bide  the  brant  more  earthly  creatures  bear ; 
A  little  while  they  dwell  with  us,  blest  ministers  of  love. 
Then  spread  their  wings  we  had  not  seen,  and  seek  their  home  aboye.** 

See  also  Lon^el1ow*8  ^oem  of  "  The  Beaper  and  the  Flowers."  (2)  Sickness 
sj^ares  none.  "  Neither  ms  dignity  as  a  prince^  nor  his  age  as  a  young  prince,  nor 
his  interest  with  heaven  as  a  pious  prince  could  exempt  him  from  siclmess  **  (M. 
Henry).  As  to  the  purpose  of  sickness,  see  Homiletics,  pp.  12,  18.  Perhaps  this 
child,  m  whom  was  some  good  thing,  only  needed  the  discipline  of  sickness  to  make 
him  fruitful  in  every  good  work.  "  After  ye  have  suffered  awhile,  make  you  perfect," 
&c.  (1  Peter  v.  10).  (8)  The  sickness  of  his  son,  while  it  was  a  judgment  on  Jero- 
boam, was  a  warning  to  Israel.  **  A  cloud  and  darkness  *'  to  the  one ;  it  gave  light 
to  the  other  (Exod.  xiv.  20). 

*  *  Let  ns  be  patient  I    These  severe  afflictions 
Not  from  the  ground  arise. 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise.** 

8.  '*  Get  thee  to  ShUoh  **  (ver.  2).  But  Shiloh  was  not  one  of  his  sanctuaries. 
Why  not  to  Bethel  ?  There  were  his  priests  and  prophets  (see  on  ch.  xxii.  6).  But 
Jeroboam  only  does  what  many  more  have  done  since.  He  has  one  religion  for 
health,  another  for  sickness.  Like  Joab,  he  turns  in  adversity  to  the  altar  which 
he  scorned  in  prosperity.  He  would  fain  share  the  consolations  of  those  to  whose 
admonitions  he  never  listened.  This  sending  to  Ahijah  is  one  result  of  the  sickness 
of  Abijah. 

** '  There  is  no  God,*  the  foolish  saith. 
But  none,  *  there  is  no  sorrow ;  * 
And  nature  oft,  in  time  of  need. 

The  cry  of  faith  will  borrow. 
Eyes  that  the  preacher  could  not  school 

By  wayside  graves  are  raised. 
And  lips  say,  *God  be  pitiful,* 
Which  ne'er  said,  *  God  be  praised.*  ** 

4.  **  There  is  Ahijah  the  prophet  **  (ib.)  Whom  he  has  never  troubled  since  the 
day  when  **  he  spake  of  him  for  king  *'  (ch.  xi.  81).  "Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler 
remember  Joseph,  but  forgat  him  **  (Gen.  xL  81).  The  ministers  of  Christ  may 
well  be  content  if  they  are  sent  for  in  times  of  sorrow  and  sickness.  '*  Lord,  in 
trouble  have  they  visited  thee  "  (Isa.  xxvi.  16).  We  think  scorn  of  those  who  only 
come  near  us  when  they  want  something.  But  how  often  do  we  serve  Gk>d  thus  ? 

6.  **  Disguise  thyself^  that  thou  be  not  known  to  be  the  tvife  of  Jeroboam  **  {ib.) 
Was  ever  grosser  infatuation  than  this  ?  Jeroboam,  the  most  astute  of  politicians, 
the  Machiavelli  of  the  Old  World,  thinks  that  a  prophet  who  can  peer  into  futurity 
cannot  penetrate  his  flimsy  disguises.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that  "  the  seer  *'  can 
see  through  a  woman's  veil.  Ahithophel  is  not  the  only  statesman  whose  wi^om 
has  been  turned  into  foolishess  (2  Sam.  xv.  81).  What  an  illustration  does  this 
history  afford  of  that  saying  of  me  Temanite,  "  He  tcJceUi  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness  '*  ^Job  v.  18 ;  1  Cor.  iiL  19). 

6.  "  He  shaU  tell  thee  what  shall  become  of  the  child  '*  (ver.  8).  A  strange 
object  for  such  a  journey.  It  is  not,  "  what  to  do  for  the  child ;  *'  still  less, "  what  to 
do  for  the  sin  ;  **  but  simply,  what  should  be  the  issue  of  the  sickness.  But  that,  time 
would  show.  It  needed  no  ghost,  no  prophet  to  declare  that.  Che  sa/ra  sa/ra. 
Probably  Jeroboam  despaired  of  obtaining  more.  There  are  petitions  ''  which  for 
our  unworthiness  we  dare  not  ask."  Despair  is  not  imcommoniy  the  end  of 
presumption.  "  Sin  makes  such  a  strangeness  between  C^od  and  man,  that  the 
ffuilt^  heart  either  thinks  not  of  suing  to  God,  or  fears  it"  (Bp.  Hall).  Or  was  it 
fatalism  prompted  this  inquiry  ?    It  has  often  been  remarked  that  unbelief  and 
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Buperstition  are  very  neair  of  kin.  Man  cannot  divest  himself  of  all  belief.  Head 
and  heart  aUke  "  abhor  a  vacuum."  Those  who  will  not  believe  in  one  God  shall 
be  the  victims  of  strong  delusions,  and  shall  believe  a  lie  (2  Thess.  ii.  11). 

**  Hear  the  just  law,  the  judgment  of  the  skies, 
He  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dnpe  of  lies ; 
And  he  that  will  be  cheated  to  the  last, 
Delusions  strong  as  hell  shall  bind  him  fast.'* 

Witness  Julian  the  Apostate,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Robert  Owen,  and  manj 
more.  The  Chinese  people  the  air  with  demons  and  spirits  of  the  dead.  Infidel 
France  thinks  it  unlucky  to  travel  on  a  Friday.  '*  There  was  never  wicked  man 
that  was  not  infatuate  **  (Hall). 

7.  "  EU  eyes  were  set "  (ver.  4).  Yet  "  having  his  eyes  open  "  (Num.  xiiv.  4). 
Reason  is  '*  the  candle  of  the  Lord."  Revelation  is  a  '*  light  to  the  feet,  and  a  lamp 
to  the  path."  Inspiration  is  as  "  eyes  to  the  blind."  "  Visions  of  the  Almighty 
need  not  bodily  eyes,  but  are  rather  favoured  bv  the  want  of  them  "  (Henry).  The 
eye  is  but  the  instrument  of  vision.    Eyes  of  flesh  are  not  the  organs  of  the  spirit. 

8.  "J  ami  sent  to  thee  with  hea/oy  tidings*^  (ver.  6).  Compare  Ezek.  xiv.  4. 
"  I  the  Lord  will  answer  him  that  cometh  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  idols." 
Heavy  tidings  for  heavy  transgression.  The  sentence  should  be  proportionate  to 
the  sin.    '*  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,"  &c. 

9.  *^  I  exalted  thee  from  among  the  people  "  (ver.  7).  It  was  Jeroboam's  abuse 
of  the  singular  favours  he  had  received,  and  his  forgetfuldess  of  Divine  benefits, 
that  so  much  enhanced  his  sin.  Cf.  ch.  xi.  9  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  17  ('*  When  thou  wast 
HtUe  in  thine  own  sight  ^) ;  2  Sam.  xii.  8, 9 ;  Psa.  IzziiL  10  (**  Took  him  from  the 
sheepfolds,"  dec.) ;  Luke  xii.  48  (**  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,"  &c.) ;  t6.,  x.  15 
(*'  Exalted  to  heaven,  thrust  down  to  hell ").  It  is  well  to  remember  the  rook 
whence  we  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  were  digged  (Isa.  U.  1). 

10.  '*  Other  gods  anid  molten  images  "  (ver.  9).  Men  often  di^^e  their  sins 
under  specious  names.  *'  Cherubic  symbols  "  was  perhaps  Jeroboam's  name  for  his 
calves.  He  would  not  allow  that  they  were  images  or  idols.  Josephus  happily 
reproduces  the  language  he  held  to  his  subjects :  '*  I  suppose,  my  coimtrymen,  you 
know  that  every  place  hath  God  in  it,"  &c.  (Ani  viii.  8.  4).  But  God  calls  things 
as  they  really  are.  Longfellow  truly  says  that  "  things  are  not  what  they  seem." 
But  they  ore  what  they  seem  to  the  Omniscient. 

11.  *'  And  rent  the  kingdom  a/woAf  fr<ym  the  house  of  David,**  &c.  Note  the 
contrast  between  this  language  and  the  discourse  which  Ahijah  held  with  Jeroboam 
once  before.  That  meeting  was  full  of  promises ;  this  message  is  fiill  of  upbraid- 
ings.  Then  God  declared  that  He  would  rend  tiie  kingdom  ;  here  He  complains 
that  He  has  done  so,  and  done  so  in  vain.  Then  He  proposed  David  as  Jeroboam's 
pattern — his  name  is  mentioned  six  times— here  He  accuses  the  king  of  contenming 
that  example.  There  He  speaks  of  a  **  sure  house ; "  here,  of  *'  taking  away  the 
remnant  of  the  bouse,"  '*  as  a  man  taketh  away  dung.''  Yet  *'  the  p^  and  calling 
of  God  are  without  repentance."    It  is  Jeroboam's  sin  has  made  this  difference. 

12.  *^I  wiU  bring  eml  on  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  andwiU  out  ojf,"  &c.  Compare 
ch.  xii.  27.  "  And  they  shall  kill  me.  So  the  very  means  which  Jeroboam  took 
to  secure  his  throne  procured  its  overthrow.  "  The  engineer  is  hoist  with  his  own 
petfurd."  If  he  could  but  have  trusted  God  his  kingdom  would  have  lasted.  But 
he  must  needs  prop  it  up  himself  with  rotten  supports,  and  leaning  on  these  he 
brought  it  speedily  to  the  ground. 

18.  **  When  thy  feet  enter  into  the  city  the  child  shall  die  "  (ver.  12).  For  the 
second  time  does  a  prophet  give  Jeroboam  a  sign  the  same  day.  And  the  second 
sign  was  hardly  less  significant  than  the  first  For  the  mother  was,  in  some  sense, 
the  cause  of  her  child's  death.  Her  step  on  the  threshold  was  the  signal  for  the 
severance  of  his  **  thin-spun  life."  It  was  not  only  a  foretaste,  consequently,  of  the 
doom  awaiting  the  entire  house ;  it  was  also  a  shadowing  fortii  of  the  cause  of  that 
destruction.    The  sins  of  the  father  were  visited  upon  the  children. 
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14.  "  And  all  Israel  bHoM  mourn  for  him  **  (ver.  18).  The  most,  and  the  most 
genuine,  tears  are  shed  oYer  the  graves  of  children.  (Is  it  that  many  of  ns,  as  we 
grow  older,  become  less  lovely  and  engaging,  less  desirable  as  companions  ?)  Yet 
of  this  child  it  might  justly  have  been  said^  "  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither 
bemoan  him  "  (Jer.  xxii.  10).  For  (1)  he  was  token  away  from  the  evil  to  come 
(ver.  11).  (2)  He  escaped  the  butchery  of  Baasha.  And  he  escaped,  too,  the  danger 
of  contanunation  and  moral  ruin.  His  life  was  Hot  unduly  shortened.  lafe 
is  to  be  measured  not  by  the  beats  of  the  pulse,  but  by  the  life-work  we  have 
accomplished*    "  He  being  made  perfect  in  a  short  time  fulfilled  a  long  time." 

"  It  may  be  by  the  calendar  of  years 
Ton  are  the  elder  man  ;  but  'tis  the  son 
Of  knowledge  on  the  mind*s  dial  ahining  bright 
And  ohrouicling  deeds  and  thoughts  that  m«^s  true  time.** 

(8)  The  **  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  **  was  an  earnest  of  better  things 
to  come.  '*  Little  faith  can  enter  heaven.*'  **  A  little  grace  goes  a  great  way  with 
great  people."  "  Those  that  are  good  in  bad  times  and  places  shine  very  bright  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  A  good  child  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam  is  a  miracle  of  Divine 
grace  "  (Henry). 

15.  "  For  tlie  Lord  shall  smite  Israel "  (ver.  15)«  For  if  Jeroboam  had  **  made 
Israel  to  sin/'  Israel  had  loved  to  have  it  so  (ch.  xii.  80).  He  could  not  have  had 
his  calves  and  sanctuaries  without  priests ;  and  calves,  sanctuaries,  and  priests 
would  have  been  useless  without  worshippers.  But  as  the  king,  so  the  people. 
Jeroboam  was  but  a  sample  of  many  thousands  of  his  subjects.  As  the  chief 
offender,  he  was  the  first  to  suffer,  and  suffered  most.  But  the  nation  that  had 
shared  his  sin  must  suffer  in  its  measure  and  turn. 

16.  '*  Beyond  the  river "  (ib.)  The  judgments  of  God  are  governed  by  a  lex 
taJionis.  Not  only  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  but,  "  Like  as  ye 
have  forsaken  me,  and  served  strange  gods  in  your  land,  so  shall  ye  serve  strangers 
in  a  land  that  is  not  yours  "  (Jer.  v.  19). 

17.  ^^  And  JerohoanCs  wife  a/rose^  and  departed,  and  came  to  Tirzah*^  (ver.  17). 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  realize  the  horror  with  which  the  princess,  still  wearing 
her  disguise,  heard  the  doom  of  her  house,  and  who  shall  attenipt  to  describe  the 
agonies  of  that  journey  home.  Bizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10  sqq.), 
has  been  called  the  Mater  Dolorosa  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  title  ec^ually 
belongs  to  Jeroboam's  wife.  But  why,  let  us  ask,  does  shs  suffer  such  thmgs? 
Why  must  this  sword  pierce  her  soul  ?  Was  it  not  because  of  her  share  in  the  sin? 
As  she  is  included  in  the  sentence  against  the  house  (ver.  11,  Heb.),  it  is  probable 
that  she  had  aided  and  abetted  her  husband  in  his  irreligious  and  schismatic  policy. 
And  now  she  must  drink  of  his  cup :  she  must  be  the  first  to  taste  its  bitterness ; 
she  must  bring  death  to  one  child  and  tell  of  disgrace  worse  than  death  to  the 
rest. 

18.  "  A7id  they  buried  htm  "  (ver.  18).  In  Tirzah  the  beautiful  (Cant.  vi.  4),  great 
lamentation  was  made  over  him.  And  indeed  his  seemed  to  be  a  case  for  tears. 
The  heir  to  the  throne,  he  was  never  to  ascend  it.  The  possessor  of  singular  gifts 
and  advantages,  he  was  never  to  exercise  the  former  or  enjoy  the  latter.  Had  he 
livedo  he  might  have  effected  a  reformation,  and  suppressed  uie  calf-worship.  But 
now  the  grave  closes  over  him,  and  he  is  no  more  seen.  What  a  proof  this  of 
a  life  to  come  t  Otherwise  there  would  be  injustice  with  God,  inequality  in  His 
dealings  with  men.  **But  the  righteous  live  for  evermore,  their  reward  also  is 
with  the  Lord."  *'  We  fools  counted  his  life  madness  and  his  end  to  be  without 
honour.  How  is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among 
the  saints  *'  (Wisdom  v.  4,  5, 15). 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vera.  1 — 8. — TJie  Impenitent  Seeker,  The  day  of  judgment  will  come  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  be  bomt  up  (2  These. 
iL  7—10 ;  2  Peter  iii.  7).  But  this  has  its  prelude  in  a  season  of  judgments  which 
overtakes  the  sinner  in  this  life.  Jeroboam,  having  sinned  away  his  day  of  grace, 
had  now  entered  into  such  a  season.  But  of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  doubtful. 
Hence  learn — 

I.  That  the  sinnbb  may  bb  subpbisbd  in  his  sbasok  of  jubombnts.  1.  That  there 
are  nteh  seaeone  i$  evident.  (1)  Witness  the  great  de)uge  (Gen.  vi.  11—18).  Also 
ihe  rain  of  fire  on  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xix.  18).  The  overthrow  of  nations. 
Signal  visitations  upon  notorious  sinners  (Ezod.  ix.  18 — 15;  1  Sam.  xxviiL  15—19). 
(2)  Such  were  presages  of  the  awful  judgment  to  come  (Matt  xxiv.  87—89 ;  2  Peter 
ii.  4 — 6;  Jude  5—7;  Rev.  xviii.  4).  2.  But  all  aMictiona  are  not  such  retributions. 
(1)  Some  are  entailed  upon  us  through  the  fall,  and  alike  affect  the  penitent  and 
impenitent  (Gen.  iii.  16—18;  Job  v.  17;  1  Cor.  x.  18).  (2)  Some  come  to  us 
through  the  wickedness  and  blnnderiDg  of  those  around  us.  Many  suffer,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  character,  as  when  a  ship  is  wrecked  through  the  drunkenness  of  the 
master.  (8)  Some  are  appointed  or  permitted  for  disciplinary  and  educationid 
purposes.  These  are  often  amongst  our  greatest  blessings.  (4)  Sometimes  we 
suffer  for  the  benefit  of  others — ^yicariously.  When  this  is  voluntary  it  is  very 
Christ-like  (see  Psa.  xxii.  11 ;  CoL  i.  24).  (5)  Under  all  these  we  have  a  refuge 
in  God  (Psa.  ix.  9, 18 ;  xlvL  1).  8.  These  may  be  confounded,  (1)  Had  Jeroboam 
known  that  the  mercy  of  God  had  reached  its  limit,  and  that  the  season  of  retribu- 
tion had  set  in,  he  might  have  spared  his  queen  her  journey  to  Shiloh.  (2)  But 
what  else  could  he  have  expected?  Was  he  not  obstinately  wedded  to  his  sins? 
Had  he  not  before  him  the  history  of  Saul  ?  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  15 — 19.)  (8)  Men  stilly 
in  our  day,  presume  upon  the  mercy  of  God  to  their  destruction.  Eminently  the 
case  with  those  who  defer  repentance.    Learn  further — 

IL  That  a  sinnbb  mat  sbbk  thb  Lobd  to  no  good  pubposb.  This  happens — 
1.  TV  lien  the  etid  sought  is  unprofitable.  (1)  Such  was  the  case  with  Jeroboam. 
His  inquiry  should  have  been,  not,  '*  What  snail  become  of  the  child?**  but,  '*  How 
may  the  anger  of  God  be  averted  ?  "  (Compare  2  Sam.  xii.  16, 17.)  But  he  was  not 
prepared  to  repent  of  his  sin.  (9)  His  inquiry  was  one  of  curiosity  as  to  the 
future.  Similar  curiosity  was  manifested  by  Saul  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  is  unseemly  for  a  sinner  to  pry  into  Divine  mysteries  rather  than  seek  the  salva- 
tion  of  his  souL  2.  iVhen  the  spirit  of  the  seeker  is  improper.  (1)  He  did  not, 
indeed,  seek  his  calves  (compare  2  Kings  L  2).  He  rather  sought  Ahijah,  because 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  with  him  (ver.  2).  But  he  had  no  such  faith  in  his 
calves.  (2)  Why,  then,  did  he  not  renounce  them  ?  He  had  reasons  of  worldly 
policy  against  this  (see  ch.  xii  26—28).  He  was  therefore  a  deceiver  of  the  people. 
Hence  he  would  have  his  queen  disguise  herself.  So  several  of  the  Popes  were 
known  to  have  been  infidels.  (8)  So  were  he  and  his  dupes  doomed  to  perish 
together  (see  Matt.  xv.  14;  2  Thess.  ii.  9— 12;  1  Thn.  iv.  1,  2).  8.  When  the 
manner  of  the  search  is  unworthy.  (1)  He  paid  a  respect  to  the  man  of  God. 
This  was  the  meaning  of  his  present  (see  1  Sam.  ix.  7, 8).  Hence  such  gifts  are 
called  blessings  (see  Gen.  xxxiii.  10,  11;  Judg.  L  15;  1  Sam.  xxv.  17;  xxx.  26, 
marg. ;  2  Kings  v.  15).  (2)  Even  Jacob  would  eat  of  his  son's  venison  before  he 
proceeded  to  bless  him  (see  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  19,  25,  81 ;  see  also  1  Kings  xvii.  11). 
(8)  So  are  God*s  blessings  and  sacrifices  offered  to  Him  commonly  associated  (see 
Gen.  viii.  20—22 ;  ix.  1 — 17).  All  His  blessings  come  to  us  through  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ ;  and  especially  so  when  we,  bv  fiEdth,  present  Christ  to  Him.  (4)  But 
here  was  no  sacrifice;  and  the  value  of  the  gift  was  smalL  What  were  a  few 
loaves,  a  few  cakes,  and  a  cruse  of  honey  as  a  gift  from  a  king  I  ^Compare  2  Kings 
V.  5 ;  viii.  9.)  The  meanness  of  his  present  was  another  reason  why  he  would  have 
his  queen  disgiused. 

What  an   argument  for  early  piety  is  here !     Surrender  to  Christ  before  you 

1  KiNas.  \ 
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are  oyertaken  by  a  season  of  judgments.  How  admonitoiy  is  this  subject  to  the 
effect  Uiat  prayer  should  be  true;  that  we  should  seek  the  right  thing,  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  in  the  right  manner  1— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  4 — 6. — Spiritual  Vision.  When  the  season  of  retributions  set  in  upon 
Jeroboam,  and  his  son  Abijah  was  smilten  with  sickness,  he  sent  to  the  prophet 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite  to  inquire  of  the  word  of  JehoTah,  what  should  oecome 
of  the  child.  He  was  unwilling  it  should  be  publicly  known  that,  in  such  an 
emergency,  he  had  recourse  to  &e  prophet  of  the  Lord  rather  than  to  his  calves 
(compare  2  Kings  i.  2).  He  accordingly  entrusted  this  delicate  business  to  his  wife, 
and  enjoined  thiat  she  should  disguise  herself.  The  text  eyinces  how  futile  were 
these  expedients.    Note — 

I.  Sin  seeks  disguises.  1.  Truth  needs  none.  (1)  It  is  naturally  open.  "  He 
that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light.*'  (2)  It  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  o£  It 
is  self-consistent,  harmonious,  lovely.  (8)  It  ought  to  be  displayed ;  its  influence 
is  elevating  (Phil.  ii.  15,  16).  The  saint  who  hides  his  light  wrongs  his  race. 
(4)  Churches  are  constitut-ed  that  Christians  should,  to  the  best  advantage,  witness 
for  Christ  They  are  the  candlesticks  (see  Matt.  y.  14 — 16 ;  Rev.  L  20).  Kote : 
Christians  should  discourage  the  eccentricity  that  would  lead  them  away  firom  the 
Churches.  2.  It  is  otherwise  tvith  nn.  (1)  It  is  naturally  close.  The  sinner  has 
as  instinctive  an  aversion  to  the  light  as  the  owl  and  the  bat,  his  types.  (2)  It 
has  everything  to  be  ashamed  of  It  is  self-contradictory,  discordant,  frightfully 
and  monstrously  ugly.  (8)  It  ought,  by  the  impenitent  sinner,  to  be  concealed. 
For  he  could  only  desire  to  disclose  it  in  order  to  infect  and  demoralize  others. 
(4)  But  tiie  true  should  drag  it  to  the  light,  that  its  deformity  might  be  seen, 
abhorred,  and  execrated. 

II.  QoD  SEES  THBOUGH  ALL  DISGUISES.  1.  NaUite  itsclf  tcoches  this.  (1)  He 
that  formed  the  eye,  can  He  not  see?  (Exod.  iv  10 — 12;  Psa.  xciv.  9.)  (2)  He 
that  formed  the  mind,  can  He  not  perceive?  (1  Chron.  xxviii  9 ;  Psa.  vii  9 ;  Prov. 
XV.  11 ;  Bev.  iL  28.)  %  It  is  evinced  in  the  visions  of  prophecy.  (1)  How  far- 
reaching  are  those  visions  t  The  end  was  seen  from  the  beginning.  The  instal- 
ments fulfilled  certify  the  remainder.  ^2)  How  deep  their  insight  into  the  secret 
workings  of  the  heart !  The  secret  ambition  of  Jeroboam,  when  he  was  yet  the 
servant  of  Solomon,  was  read  by  Ahijah  (ch.  zl  87).  Now  he  sees  through  the 
disguise  of  the  queen  and  reads  its  motives.  8.  This  should  he  considered.  (1) 
How  foolish  are  disguises  where  God  is  concerned  t  And  where  is  God  not  con- 
cerned ?  (2)  Those  who  would  deceive  God  only  deceive  themselves.  (8)  What 
disclosures  will  the  day  of  judgment  make  i  (1  Cor.  iii.  18 ;  iv.  5.)  What  a  day 
of  trembling  to  the  hypocrite ! 

III.  God  can  open  the  btbb  of  the  blind.  1.  Literally.  (1)  Miracles  upon 
the  sight  were  occasionally  wrought  in  ancient  times  (Gen.  xix.  11 ;  2  Kings  vi.  18). 
(2)  Many  such  were  wrought  by  Christ.  2.  Spiritually.  (1)  The  prophets  were 
gifted  with  spiritual  vision.  They  were  therefore  called  seers.  Their  prophecies 
were  called  visions.  (2)  Such  vision  had  Ahijah.  His  natural  sight  had  now  failed 
him  (ver.  4),  yet  he  saw  Jeroboam's  queen  before  she  came  into  his  presence,  saw 
through  her  disguises,  and  discerned  the  purpose  of  her  visit.  (8)  Spiritual  vision 
is  not  exclusively  the  privilege  of  prophets,  (a)  God  gives  this  to  the  sinner  when 
He  discovers  to  him  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin.  God  strips  him  of  the  disguises 
by  which  he  would  deceive  himself,  and  exhibits  his  own  life-likeness  to  his  con- 
science. (&)  God  gives  it  to  believers,  when  He  witnesses  His  pardon  and  their 
adoption,  to  their  spirits.  (See  Acts  xxvi  17,  18 ;  Eph.  i  18.)  Have  your  eyes 
been  opened  ?  Pray  God  that  Satan  may  never  succeed  in  throwing  his  dust  into 
them.--J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  7—11. — Bard  Tidings,  Such  is  the  character  given  by  tho  prophet  to  the 
matter  of  the  text  (ver.  6).  What  we  translate  **  heavy  tidings^'  is,  in  the  Hebrew, 
as  in  the  margin,  ha/rd.    The  uses  of  the  word  (HE^p)  in  several  places  suggest 
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that  it  should  be  here  taken  as  indicating  retributive  judgments  merited  by  one 
who  had  hardened  his  heart  in  sin.    Observe — 

I.  Pbivileoes  involvb  BK8P0NSIB1LITIE8.  Thus — 1.  Special  favour  calU  for 
special  gratitude.  (1)  Jeroboam  was  **  exalted  from  among  ^e  people.'*  He  was 
''  an  Ephratbite  of  Zereda,"  an  obscure  place,  mentioned  once,  and  that  only  in 
connection  with  his  birth  (ch.  xL  26).  The  names  of  his  parents  idso  had  remained 
in  obscurity  but  for  the  figure  he  cut  in  history.  (2)  He  was  made  "  prince  "  over 
the  '*  people  of  God."  This  was  a  splendid  distinction.  A  people  is  great,  not 
through  its  number  or  the  extent  of  its  territories,  but  from  its  virtues  (see  Deut. 
vii.  6;  xiv.  2;  xxvi  18,  19).  What  an  influence  has  that  people  exerted  upon 
human  destinies  I  (8)  The  kingdom  rent  from  the  house  of  David  was  given  to 
him.  Jeroboam,  then,  was  placed  in  succession  to  that  David  who  had  led  the 
armies  of  Israel  to  victory !  Also  to  that  Solomon  who  had  built  the  temple,  and 
who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  surpassing 
wisdom  I  2.  The  tovoured  are  compared  with  their  peers.  (1)  Jeroboam  was  a 
compeer  to  David.  Both  were  lifted  from  humble  station — ^David  from  the  sheep, 
Jeroboam  from  the  army  (ch.  xi.  28).  Both  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel — founded 
dynasties.  (2)  But  how  do  they  compare  f  '*  David  kept  the  commandments  of 
God  '* — followed  Him  "  with  all  his  heart."  This  did  not  Jeroboam.  Melancholy 
record,  he  did  notJUng  for  God !  8.  They  are  contrasted  with  their  peers.  (I) 
Jeroboam  "  had  done  evil  above  all  that  were  before  him.*  More  than  Saul,  who 
never  worshipped  idols.  More  than  Solomon,  who  did  not  make  Israel  to  sin.  (2) 
Jeroboam  made  "  other  gods ;  and  *'  (or  even)  "  molten  images."  Note :  He  intended 
his  calves  to  represent  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  the  God  of  Israel  Himself  calls  them 
**  other  gods.'*  So  are  the  images  of  Antichrist  other  gods  though  baptized  with 
Christian  names.  This  was  worse  than  the  idolatry  of  Solomon.  The  caricaturing 
of  the  true  God  is  more  offensive  to  Him  than  the  worshipping  of  His  creatures. 
Let  the  worshippers  of  barbarous  pictures  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  the  Almighty 
is  pourtrayed  as  a  decrepit  old  man,  and  such-like,  seriously  consider  this.  (8) 
Jeroboam  is  described  as  having  *'  cast  **  the  God  of  Israel  **  behind  his  back." 
What  a  startling  figure !  How  descriptive  of  the  sin  of  those  who  now  neglect 
God! 

II.  BssPONSiBiLiTiES  ABUSED  FBOVOKE  JUDGMENTS.  Amongst  thcso  may  be  men- 
tioned— 1.  The  bitter  sense  of  wasted  opportunity.  (1)  Jeroboam  is  reminded  that 
he  once  had  the  grand  chance  of  making  for  himself  a  *'  sure  house  like  David  " 
(see  ch.  xi.  88).  What  golden  opportumties  may  we  not  have  wasted  t  (2)  That 
though  the  more  glorious  chance  was  missed  and  lost,  he  had  then  a  gracious  season 
of  warnings,  which  also  he  let  sUp.  (See  events  recorded  oh.  xiiL)  This  respite 
improved  viight  have  averted,  and  would  have  mitigated,  the  severity  of  the  judg- 
ments impending  (compare  ch.  xxi.  29).  2.  The  knowledge  that  the  day  of  ven^ 
gea/nce  has  set  in.  (1)  An  admonition  of  such  a  day  was  implied  in  the  earlier 
prophecy  of  Ahijah,  in  the  judgments  then  denounced  against  the  house  of  David 
for  the  sin  of  Solomon  (ch.  xi.  80 — 88).  (2)  This  admonition  was  declared  explicitly 
in  the  message  of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah,  and  solemnly  impressed  by  the  signs 
attending  and  following  (ch.  xiii.)  (8)  Now  Ahijah  announces  that  these  judgments 
are  talcing  effect.  But  even  now,  had  Jeroboam  come  to  God  in  the  spirit  of  re- 
pentance, though  his  sin  is  '*  unto  death,'*  yet  might  he  save  his  soul.  It  is  hard  now 
to  break  a  chain  so  riveted  as  that  is  by  which  he  has  bound  himseli  No  repent- 
ance being  evinced,  the  kneU  of  doom  sounds  forth  like  the  echoes  of  the  closing  door 
of  NoaJi's  ark,  which  announced  mercy  fled  and  wrath  begun.  8.  The  severity  of 
the  sentence.  (1)  The  honour  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam  is  to  be  brought  down  to 
Ignominy.  (2)  The  carcases  of  members  of  this  family  are  to  be  consumed  by 
carrion-feeders.  Such  are  the  swords  of  the  wicked  (compare  Gen.  xv.  11 ; 
Jer.  xxxiv.  18—20).  WheUier  by  the  sword  of  Baasha,  or  literaUy,  after  that  sword 
had  done  its  part,  the  words  of  Ah^ah  came  true  (see  ch.  xv.  29).  *'  The  doom 
of  the  house  of  Jeroboam  was  a  figure  of  that  of  the  house  of  this  man  of  sin 
(eee  Bev.  xix.  17, 18).  God  knows  the  proud  a£Ar  ofL  But  He  gives  grace  to  the 
humble.— J.  A.  M. 
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Vers.  12—14. — The  Beprohate*8  Doom.  In  the  queen  of  Jeroboam  we  see  a 
remarkable  messenger.  For  she  went  as  messenger  from  a  king  and  returned  as 
messenger  from  a  prophet.  Her  message  in  the  first  instance  was  simple,  but  in 
her  return  twofold.  She  brings  a  message  to  the  king,  and  with  it  a  message  also 
to  the  nation.    The  message  to  the  king  brmgs — 

I.  Heavy  tidings  rbspectimo  Abuab.  1.  As  to  the  issue  of  his  illness,  (1) 
•*  The  child  shall  die."  This  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  with  which  the 
royal  messenger  was  charged  (ver.  8).  Here  was  the  withering  of  a  ]itih  of  Jero- 
boam's family  answering  to  the  sign  of  the  withering  of  his  arm  (see  ch.  ziii.  4). 
(2)  The  king  does  not  now  ask  for  the  restoration  of  the  child  as  he  had  done  for 
the  restoration  of  his  arm  (ch.  xiii.  6).  He  did  not  eyen  ask,  in  time,  that  the 
judgment  might  be  averted.  How  could  he,  without  repenting  of  his  sin  ?  Note : 
The  descents  of  depravity,  like  those  of  natural  gravitation,  are  in  accelerating 
degrees.  (8)  This  judgment  is  the  signal  that  the  season  of  retributions  has  now 
fairly  set  in.  What  a  horror  to  wake  up  to  such  a  conviction !  ''  Be  sure  your  sin 
will  find  you  out.**  2.  As  to  the  near  approach  of  his  death,  (1)  *•  When  thy  feet 
enter  into  the  city."  Every  step  of  the  queen's  advance  over  that  twelve  miles  from 
Shiloh  to  Tirzah  measured  a  stride  of  death  towards  his  victim.  Do  we  sufficiently 
realize  the  fact  that  this  is  the  case  with  us  in  passing  through  the  journey  of  hfe  ? 
(2)  What  must  have  been  the  conflict  in  the  heart  of  the  queen  ?  Maternal  affec- 
tion would  urge  her  steps  with  speed  that  she  might  see  her  son  alive.  Yet  was  it 
a  race  with  death ;  and  death  was  first  at  the  palace.  That  monster  overtakes  the 
swiftest.  If  he  passes  one  it  is  to  strike  another,  and  so  that  the  reeoU  of  his  sting 
may  wound  the  trembUng  heart  8.  As  to  the  circumstances  attending,  **  AU 
Israel  shall  mourn  for  him  and  bury  him  ;  "  but  for  him  only  of  the  royal  family, 
'*  because  in  him  there  is  found  some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 
Hence  learn  (1)  God's  punishments  are  discriminative.  He  does  not  overlook  the 
good  in  the  evil.  (2)  Yet  the  good  suffer  with  the  evil.  Abijah  dies  for  the  sin  of 
his  father.  Christ  dies  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  But  in  His  death  is  life  to  the 
beUever.  (8)  Still  the  good  suffer  for  their  good.  They  are  taken  away  from  evil 
to  come.  Had  Abijah  lived  he  might  have  been  drawn  into  his  father's  sin.  God 
often  takes  them  soonest  whom  He  loves  best.  (4)  The  evil  suffer  in  the  good. 
Jeroboam  had  reason  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  best  of  his  family.  So  had  teael, 
since  the  succession  would  now  open  to  a  wicked  prince.  Note :  We  should  pray  for 
the  preservation  of  virtuous  and  useful  Uves.  Especially  so  when  such  are  found 
in  seats  of  power  and  influence. 

IL  Heavy  tidinos  respectinq  ras  survivoes.  1.  They  are  devoted  to  extermi- 
nution,  (1)  This  as  a  general  fact  was  already  known.  (2)  It  is  now  pubhshed  with 
additional  circumstance.  The  agent  that  shiaU  effect  it  is  one  who  shall  himself 
mount  the  throne  of  Israel.  (8)  This  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  (see  ch.  xv.  27—80). 
2.  Judgment  will  come  speedily,  (1)  Some  think  this  exclamation  of  the  prophet, 
**  But  what  ?  Even  now  "  arose  from  his  having,  seen  that  this  would  be  tiie  case. 
(2)  So  it  proved.  Within  two  years  Jeroboam  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nadab, 
who  two  years  later  was  slain  by  Baasha.  In  that  time  also,  and  by  the  same  hand, 
the  predicted  extermination  was  completed.  (8)  '*  The  wicked  do  not  hve  out  half 
their  days."  This  is  true  of  dynasties  as  of  individuals.  The  dynasty  of  Jeroboam 
lasted  only  four  and  twenty  years. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  15 — 16. — The  Future  of  Israel,  The  vision  of  the  Shilonite  concerning  the 
house  of  Israel,  now  before  us,  seems  to  have  come  upon  him  suddenly.  We  think 
the  exclamation,  "  But  what?  Even  now  !"  was  the  half-involuntary  expression 
of  the  surprise  of  this  new  revelation.  This  utterance  should,  then,  have  stood  at 
the  beginning  of  verse  15  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the  verse  preceding.  The 
connecting  particle  "  For,"  with  which  verse  15  now  opens,  favours  this  view. 
The  new  vision  describes  the  then  future  calamities  of  loitiel,  together  with  their 
provoking  causes. 

I.  He  was  henceforth  to  be  tboubled  in  his  own  land.  He  is  there  to 
stagger  and  tremble  under  the  stroke  of  Qod~l.  "  As  a  reed  is  shaken  in  the 
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watery  (1)  The  reed  is  a  figure  oi  frailty.  Babshakeh,  in  describing  the  inability 
of  the  Egyptians  to  support  Hezekiah  against  the  Assyrians,  compares  them  to  a 
braised  reed  (2  Kings  xviii.  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  6 ;  see  also  Ezek.  xxxix.  6).  Contrariwise, 
uur  Lord,  asserting  the  stability  and  vigour  of  John  Baptist,  said  that  he  was  no 
*reed  shaken  with  the  wind"  ^Matt.  xi.  7).  In  derision  of  the  royalty  of  Jesus 
the  soldiers  put  a  reed  in  His  hand  for  a  sceptre  (Matt,  xxvii.  29).  Subsequent 
history  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the  instabiHty  and  feebleness  of  Ephraim.  (2) 
The  reed  is  ^  shaken  in  the  water."  This  element  is  at  once  a  symbol  of  trouble 
and  oi  people  ^see  Psa.  Ixix.  17 ;  Bev.  xvii  15).  So  disquiet,  arising  from  popular 
tumults  and  civil  war,  is  suggested.  And  did  not  this  become  fact  ?  The  frequent 
changes  of  dynasty  kept  the  nation  in  perpetual  broils.  These  evils  were  aggra- 
vated by  wars  with  their  brethren  of  Judah.  2.  A%  a  reed  ihaken  by  the  wind,  (1) 
This  is  not  asserted,  but  imphed,  since  reeds  shake  in  water  when  moved 
by  winds.  And  foreign  influences  had  much  to  do  with  the  troubles  of  IsraeL  (2) 
Foreign  idolatries  introduced  by  Solomon's  wives  were  at  the  root  of  the  troubles. 
(8)  The  wars  between  Israel  and  Judah  brought  foreign  armies  upon  the  scene — 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Assyrians.  By  these  rough  winds  the  troubles  were 
aggravated. 

II.  Then  to  bb  sgatterbd  in  the  lands  of  stbanoebs.  1.  A  captivity  of 
limel  is  foretold.  (1)  The  settlement  of  the  people  in  Canaan  is  frequently 
described  in  Scripture  under  the  figure  of  the  planting  of  a  vine  there  (see  Psa.  Ixiv. 
2 ;  Ixxx.  8 ;  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  xi.  17).  (2)  This  is  now  to  be  reversed.  "He  shall  root 
up  Israel  out  of  this  good  land  which  he  gave  to  their  fathers."  Suppose  the  vine 
had  feeling ;  what  a  painful  process  I  2.  Also  the  region  of  their  dispersion,  (1) 
**  I  will  scatter  them  beyond  the  river^^  i.e.,  the  Euphrates,  for  thus,  by  emphasis, 
this  river  is  ever  distinguished  in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xv.  18 ;  compare  Deut.  xi  24 
widi  1  Kings  iv.  21  and  Psa.  Ixxii  8).  (2)  This  river  also  stands  for  the  Assyrians, 
through  whose  territory  it  flowed.  Their  armies  invading  Israel  are  Ukenea  to  the. 
Euphrates  rising  and  overflowing  its  western  bank  (see  Isa.  viii.  7).  (3)  How 
literally  was  all  this  accomplished  (see  2  Kings  xv.  29  ;  xvii  6, 18). 

III.  These  visitations  were  to  express  the  anger  of  God.  1.  First  pro- 
voiced  by  their  Canaanitish  idolatries,  (1)  These  are  represented  here  by  •*  tneir 
groves."  The  word  Asherah  (JTlK'Nt  n^l^K'K)  occurs  thirty-nine  times,  and  is  every- 
where translated  groves,  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  its  meaning. 
For  take  the  next  occurrence  after  that  in  our  text,  viz.,  ver.  28  of  this  chapter: 
How  could  a  grove  be  built  under  a  green  tree  ?  How  could  a  grove  be  made  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  ?  (See  2  Kings  xxi.  7  ;  xxiii.  6.)  (2)  These  Asheroth,  or 
Asherim,  appear  to  have  been  images  made  of  wood,  cased  in  metal,  perhaps 
fashioned  like  goats,  which  were  worshipped  with  abominable  rites.  They  were 
popular  Canaanitish  divinities,  and  for  this  reason  to  be  execrated  by  Israelites 
(see  Exod.  xxxiv.  18 ;  Deut.  xvi.  21).  (8)  But  for  all  this  they  fell  into  the  snare 
of  worshipping  together  with  the  Bachhm,  or  Bulls,  and  other  Canaanitish  idols 
(Judg.  iii.  7  ;  vi.  25 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  19).  2.  Then  by  their  compUeity  in  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam,  (1)  This  addition  to  their  earUer  idolatries  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  iniquity.  For  it  completelv  alienated  them  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in 
His  temple.  (2)  They  forsook  the  Lord,  so  He  threatens  to  '*  give  up  Israel  for  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam/'  as  He  had  also  given  up  the  house  of  Jeroboam  to  judgment. — 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  17—18.—  Death  a/nd  Mowming,  With  a  heavy  heart  the  queen  of 
Jeroboam  moved  alo  ig  the  road  from  bhiloh  to  Tirzah,  and  received  the  salute 
of  deatli  at  the  threshold  of  Uie  palace.  This  sad  event  was  soon  followed  by  a 
state  funeral  and  by  a  public  mourning.    In  all  this  note  how — 

L  Sorrow  tarnishes  human  splendour.  1.  Survey  this  palace  of  Tirxah, 
(1)  This  is  not  the  only  palace  of  Jeroboam.  Soon  after  his  promotion  to  the 
crown  of  Israel  we  find  him  building  a  palace  at  Sheohem.  That  commemorated 
the  event  of  his  elevation  ;  for  there  those  circtunstances  occurred  which  gave  rise 
to  it  (see  ch.  xii.)     (2)  But  this  palace  did  not  long  satisfy  the  royal  ambition.    We 
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find  the  king  presently  engaged  in  building  a  second  at  Penuel,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
eastward  of  Jordan  (on.  xii.  25).  Those  who  come  suddenly  to  fortune  commonly 
affect  great  splendour.  (8)  Now  we  find  him  occupying  a  third-  This  probably 
was  the  most  magnificent.  It  is  situated  in  a  place  famous  for  its  beauty  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  (see  Song  vi.  4).  From  this  it  had  its  name  (H  yiH),  which  signifies 
pleasantness.  Doubtless  the  palace  was  in  keeping  with  the  place,  for  it  was  pre- 
ferred as  the  royal  residence  until  its  destruction  by  fire  (ch.  xvL  18).  2.  Behold 
in  this  paradise  a  corpse !  (1)  Death  has  smitten  Abijah,  the  best  and  most 
promising  of  the  royal  family.  What  a  scene  of  grief  when  the  mother,  arrived 
nx>m  ShOoh,  entered  that  chamber!  What  a  dense  gloom  would  rest  on  the 
household  I  In  that  solemn  moment  bow  vain  must  earthly  splendour  have 
appeared !  (2)  And  does  not  sorrow  still  mingle  with  all  earthly  scenes !  Why, 
tiien,  should  we  not  rather  set  our  afiections  upon  things  above?  (8)  WealUi 
cannot  bribe  death.  The  King  of  Terrors  enters  the  palace  of  royalty  as  cer- 
tainly as  he  enters  the  cottage  of  poverty.  To  the  great  this  enemy  is  even  more 
formidable  than  to  the  humble,  for  the^  have  more  to  leave.  The  acquisitions 
of  the  worldling,  therefore,  are  only  giving  point  and  venom  to  the  sting  of 
death. 

11.  It  has  beliefs  and  aggeayations.  1.  The  reliefs  are  the  fruits  ofmrtue. 
(1)  The  public  mourning  would  be  a  solace  to  the  royal  family.  A  king  might 
provide  a  pompous  funeral  for  his  son,  but  he  could  not  command  the  heart  of  the 
nation  to  mourn  (2)  This  public  mourning  was  a  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the 
prince  (see  ver.  18).  (8)  There  was  pure  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  the  spirit  of 
the  pious  youth  is  away  from  a  world  of  sin,  in  the  companionship  of  saints  and  holy 
angels.  2.  The  aggraA)ations  are  the  fruits  of  sin,  (1)  How  the  grief  of  Jeroboam 
must  have  been  embittered  by  the  f&ci  that  this  bereavement  came  not  as  a  mes- 
senger of  mercy  to  him,  but  as  a  visitation  of  judgment  t  (2)  How  it  must  have 
alanned  him  to  know  that  it  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  judgments  destined  to 
issue  in  the  extermination  of  his  house  !  (8)  The  very  virtues  of  the  prince  first 
taken,  in  this  view,  became  an  aggravation,  for  he  is  removed  as  too  good  a  prince 
for  so  wicked  a  people,  and  to  make  way  for  the  succession  of  a  wicked  prince  to 
punish  them.— J.  A.  M. 


Vers.  19,  20. — The  Review.    The  text  reminds  i 

I.  That  the  season  of  death  is  a  time  fob  eeflegtion.  1.  In  presence  of 
a  corpse  tJie  giddiest  pause,  (1)  This  is  seen  when  an  ordinary  funeral  passes 
along  the  streets,  in  the  sombre  countenances  of  the  bystanders,  if  not  in  more 
special  tokens  of  respect.  It  is  more  evident  still  when  the  deceased  may  have 
been  an  acquaintance  or  a  relative.  But  most  so  in  the  very  house  of  mourning, 
where  the  reHcs  are  seen  shrouded  in  their  pallor  and  immobility.  (2)  What 
trains  of  thought  are  started !  (a)  What  a  mystery  is  death !  (6)  What  a  mystery 
is  life  I  (c)  What  a  mystery  is  futurity  I — the  spirit  world — the  resurrection— the 
judgment— heaven — hell,  {d)  Are  we  prepared  to  encounter  the  inevitable  ?  Who 
can  forecast  the  moment?  (e)  Why  should  we  defer  the  needful  preparation? 
2.  When  a  mona/rch  dies  a  nation  thinks,  (1)  This  is  so  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. The  social  position  occupied  is  so  elevated  that  the  event  is  conspicuous  to 
all.  What  a  leveUer  is  death !  In  this  article  all  claim  kindred,  the  prince  and 
Uie  beggar  (Pro v.  xxii.  2).  (2)  But  Jeroboam*s  death  was  by  the  stroke  of  God 
^2  Chron.  xiii.  20).  Such  a  conspicuous  judgment  was  fitting  to  the  man  of  sin 
(see  Isa.  xi.  4 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8 ;  Bev.  xix.  15).  How  alarmingly  would  such  a  death 
speak  to  workers  of  iniquity !  (8)  The  demise  of  Jeroboam  opened  the  succession 
to  Nadab,  who,  without  the  genius  of  his  father,  followed  in  his  iniquities.  8.  But 
the  virtuous  only  are  lamtented,  (1)  Jeroboam  was  buried.  He  did  come  to  the 
sepulchre  "with  his  fathers."  And  he  may  have  had  the  formality  of  a  family 
mourning.  His  household  may  have  gone  barefoot,  wept,  torn  their  clothes,  smote 
on  their  breasts,  lay  ob  the  ground  and  fasted,  as  the  custom  was.  (2)  But  there 
was  no  national  mourning.  The  pubUc  mourning  for  Moses  and  Aaron  lasted 
thirty  days,  that  for  Saul  seven  (Num.  xx.  29 ;  Deut.  zxxiv.  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxxL  18). 
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For  Abijah,  a  pious  prince  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  there  was  a  national  mourning, 
though  he  never  came  to  the  throne  ;  but  for  Jeroboam,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years,  no  mourning  I  (Ver.  18.)  (8)  What  a  contrast — the  apathy  of  the  nation, 
now  at  the  close  of  their  experiment  at  king-making,  to  the  enthusiasm  at  its 
conmiencement  (ch.  xii.  20)  1  How  seldom  do  revolutionists  adequately  consider 
the  end  I    They  often  anticipate  a  paradise  and  find  a  hell. 

II.  That  wb  should,  therefore,  so  live  that  such  reflections  mat  prove 
GRATEFUL.  To  thls  end  our  policy  should  be — 1.  Pure.  (1)  tSuch  was  not  the 
policy  of  Jeroboam.  When  his  people  became  restive  under  his  rule,  and  he  feared 
they  would  return  to  Behoboam,  instead  of  looking  to  God,  he  forsook  Him  and 
made  Israel  to  sin.  (2)  The  policy  of  purity  is  the  pohcy  of  faith.  Faith  in  God — 
in  Christ — in  truth.  2.  Peaceable.  (1)  Peace  is  kin  to  purity  (James  iii  17).  God 
made  peace  for  Jeroboam  before  he  had  departed  from  Him  (see  ch.  xii.  21 — 24). 
So  does  He  still  undertake  for  His  people  (Pro v.  xvi.  7).  (2)  Wars  are  bom  of  evil 
Insts  (James  iv.  1).  When  Jeroboam  forsook  the  Lord,  then  commenced  an  embroil- 
ment in  hostilities  from  which  he  was  never  free.    First  with  Behoboam  (ver.  80), 


then  with  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii).  8.  So  shall  we  avoid  disaster.  (1)  By  pursuing 
an  opposite  poHcy  Jeroboam  brought  disaster  upon  himself.  His  body  was  smitten 
by  God.    There  is  no  evidence  of  any  repentance  to  the  saving  of  his  soul.     (2)  He 


brought  disaster  upon  Iub  family.  The  best  of  his  sons  died  prematurely  for  his 
sin.  Two  years  later  he  perished  himself.  Still  two  years  later  and  his  race 
became  exterminated  with  violence.  (8)  He  brought  disaster  upon  his  people. 
Impatient  of  taxation  under  Behoboam,  they  made  him  kin^,  but  got  no  relief, 
having  to  build  palaces  and  sustain  wars.  And  by  their  comphcity  in  his  idolatry 
they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  and  incurred  the  anger  of  God,  which 
involved  them  in  the  miseries  of  foreign  invasion  and  captivify.  What  profit  is 
there  in  a  crown  that  is  retained  by  the  policj  of  sin  ?  The  whole  world  is  dearly 
purchased  with  the  loss  of  the  soul. — J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  18. — Early  Piety  in  an  Unexpected  PUice.  (A  Sermon  to  Young  People.) 
Jeroboam  had  married  m  Egypt  a  princess  named  Ano.  She  was  the  elder  sister 
of  Tahpenes,  the  wife  of  Shishak,  ung  of  Egypt.  Their  home  had  been  gladdened 
by  the  birth  of  a  child,  whom  they  brought  with  them  on  Jeroboam*s  return  to  liis 
own  tribe  and  country.  This  child,  Abijah,  on  whom  their  affections  and  the 
hopes  of  the  people  were  fixed,  was  stricken  by  illness,  and  seemed  likely  to  die. 
Then  the  parents  turned  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  for  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan, 
they  knew,  were  powerless  to  help  them.  [Note  the  frequency  with  which  those  who 
in  Uieory  deny  God,  or  in  practice  forget  Him,  seek  His  help  m  their  time  of  fear  and 
grief.]  They  would  not  send  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  for  several  reasons ;  but 
Jeroboam  remembered  the  old  prophet,  Ahijah,  who  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  field 
some  years  before  (ch.  xi.  29 — 81),  and  foretold  that  he  should  rule  over  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel.  Accordingly,  Queen  Ano  secretly  set  out  for  Shiloh  (the  ancient  sanc- 
tuary), where,  in  a  humble  home,  the  prophet  lived.  She  disguised  herself  as  a 
poor  woman,  and  took  a  present  such  as  a  peasant  would  offer — ten  loaves,  two 
rolls  for  the  children  of  the  prophet,  a  bunch  of  raisins,  and  a  jar  of  honey. 
Jeroboam  hoped  he  might,  by  this  deceit,  get  a  word  of  hope  about  the  dying  boy, 
for  he  knew  tnat  he  ootdd  not  expect  comfort  from  Ahnah,  because  he  had  grievously 
disobeyed  his  command.  He  feared,  therefore,  that  if  the  man  of  God  recognizea 
Ano  he  would  rebuke  this  sin.  The  attempt  was  vain.  The  prophet,  nearly  bhnd 
though  he  was,  knew  by  revelation  who  was  coming.  Terrible  were  the  words  of 
doom  he  uttered  about  the  house  of  Jeroboam ;  and  the  only  gleam  of  comfort  for 
the  parents  was  that  in  Abijah  '*  there  was  found  some  good  thing  towards  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,"  so  that  he  should  not  have  the  curse  of  living  to  see  and  share 
the  woe  and  shame  which  were  coming.  Abijah  gives  ns  an  example  of  piety 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration,  especially  by  the  young. 

I.  Abuah*8  piett  was  early.  1.  Define  piety.  It  is  right  disposition  towards 
God,  resulting  firom  the  secret  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  It  reveals  itself  in 
desires  after  what  is  g<)od,  and  pure,  and  true;  in  resolutions  to  seek  these;  in 
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prayers,  through  which  the  heart  poors  out  its  love  and  longing  towards  God.  This 
should  be  more  natural  to  us  than  to  Abijah.  He  knew  of  God's  power,  we  know 
pf  His  love.  He  had  heard  of  the  Shekmah ;  we  have  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
says,  **  He  that  h^th  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.**  Children  ran  to  Jesus  once, 
and  found  rest  and  gladness  in  His  love ;  why  not  now  ?  2.  Describe  early  piety. 
Show  how  it  is^  cultivated,  hindered,  and  revealed.  Urge  upon  parents  and 
teachers  the  importance  of  expecting  it.  We  overlook  the  *' blade,*'  and  then  wonder 
we  do  not  see  later  *'  the  full  com  in  the  ear.'*  If  we  accept  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  evident  that  a  child  is  naturally  more  likely  than  an  adult  to  enter  His 
kingdom.  To  he  a  child  is  a  necessity ;  to**  become  a  child'*  is  an  arduous  struggle, 
and  sometimes  a  sore  humiliation.  The  door  of  mercy  is  so  low  that  children  can 
most  easily  pass  through  it.  Happy  is  the  home  which  is  adorned  by  the  presence 
of  a  child'disciple.  There  are  those  now  estranged  from  God  who  may  have  a 
fulfilment  of  the  words,  **  a  httle  child  shall  lead  them." 

II.  Abuah's  pistt  was  siNCEaE.  1.  Some  good  thing  wcu  nr  him — that  is,  in 
his  heart.  It  was  not  something  put  on  and  off,  Uke  a  garment ;  but  an  abiding 
principle,  influencing  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  life.  Nothing  is  more  offensive 
to  God  than  pretended  piety.  The  long-faced  visage  which  never  smiles,  the  cant 
phrases  which  express  what  cannot  r^iUy  be  honei^tly  felt  by  a  child,  are  hideous 
to  man  and  God.  2.  Thi$  good  thing  was  *'  toward  the  Lord  Ood  of  Isra^V^  It 
reminds  us  of  the  phrase,  '*  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.**  We  may  turn  from  sin  to  respectnbilUyf  but  that  is  not  repentance 
towards  God.  We  may  love  to  do  right  things  because  they  please  men,  but  this 
is  not  piety  towards*  God.  '*  The  Lo^  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on 
the  outward  appearanco,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart  **  ^1  Sam.  xvi.  7). 

III.  Abuab^s  pikty  was  discbrniblb.  "  It  WM  found  in  hmi.**  1.  Ood  saw  it. 
He  spoke  of  it  to  His  servant  Ahijah,  as  of  something  He  rejoiced  to  find.  God  is 
ever  looking  for  what  is  good,  in  the  world  and  in  vonr  heart.  Though  the  world 
is  corrupt,  and  men  have  done  abominable  works,  the  Lord  looks  down  from 
heaven  to  see  if  there  are  any  that  understand  and  seek  God.  See  Psa.  xiv.  1,  2. 
Compare  this  with  the  Lord*s  parables  of  the  woman  seeking  the  lost  piece  of 
silver,  and  of  the  father  going  out  to  look  for  and  meet  the  returning  prodigal. 
Not  only  your  faults  and  sins,  but  your  good  wishes  and  holy  thoughts  and  silent 
prayers  are  recognized  by  God.  2.  Man  saw  it,  Ahijah  did  not  proclaim  his 
piety — that  would  have  been  offensive,  especially  in  a  child — ^but  it  was  "  found  *' 
m  him.  He  was  so  young  that  he  could  take  no  active  part  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  was  unable  pubhcly  to  oppose  his  fiftther*s  idolatry ;  but  his  parents,  and 
the  courtiers,  and  the  servants  must  have  been  sometimes  shamed  by  his  earnest 
eyes.  A  noiseless  violet  makes  the  hedgerow  fragrant  It  bewrays  itself  by  its 
sweetness. 

IV.  Abuah's  fiett  was  unexpsctsd.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of  Jeroboam, 
who  made  Israel  to  sin.  His  mother  was  probably  still  a  heathen ;  his  father  was 
ambitious,  cruel,  and  irreUgious,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  litUe  boy  alone,  in  all 
the  court,  loved  the  "  God  of  Israel**  His  piety  was  the  more  conspicuous  on 
this  account,  just  as  the  stars  are  brightest  when  the  sky  ia  dark,  and  the  cedars 
are  most  beautifol  when  surrounding  trees  are  leafless.  Describe  the  position  of 
children  in  a  godless  home,  with  irreligious  companions,  &c.  Even  ti^ere  it  is  not 
impossible  to  love  and  serve  the  Lord. 

CoNOLUSiON.  It  seems  a^  first  sijht,  especially  to  children^  a  strange  reward 
that  was  given  to  Abijah — to  die  yowng.  But  there  were  peculiar  reasons  for 
this.  He  was  deUvered  from  a  sinful  world,  a  distracted  country,  and  evil  in- 
fluences ;  nor  did  he  ever  see  those  dear  to  him  murdered  and  di^onoured.  He 
was  "  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  oome.''  If  the  veil  were  rent,  and  we  could 
see  the  heavenly  home  in  its  beauty  and  sinlessness,  we  should  understand  what 
Paul  meant  when  he  said,  **  To  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  is  fiir  better.*'  Every 
parent  whose  child  dies  in  the  Lord  may  hear  amidst  his  sobs  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "  Suffer  the  Httle  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
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'*  Little  one,  precious  one, 

Summoned  away, 
Ere  life's  uprising  sun 

Dawned  into  day, 
Gone  from  thy  mother's  arms, 

Gone  to  the  Saviour's  breast, 
Safe  from  life's  rude  alarms. 

Blissful  thy  rest."  A.  B. 

Vers.  17, 18. — The  Dead  Child,  Following  the  order  of  events  as  they  appear 
in  the  Hebrew  text  rather  than  in  the  Septaagint,  we  regard  this  as  the  first  of  the 
calamities  that  befell  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  imtil  it  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
Kadab  (ch.  xv.  29),  as  the  penalty  of  his  transgression  in  violating  the  religious 
unity  of  the  nation.  So  soon  was  he  made  to  feel  that  he  was  in  the  grasp  of  a 
Power  that  could  not  be  mocked  or  trifled  with,  and  against  which  it  was  vain  for 
him  to  rebel  The  narrative  is  full  of  touching  interest,  and  has  many  points  oi 
moral  teacliing.    It  illustrates — 

I.  Thb  tendebness  of  natural  affeotiok  even  in  a  bad  man.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  genuine  parentcd  feeling  prompted  both  Jeroboam  and  his  wife 
in  their  appeal  to  the  prophet.  One  cannot  but  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
distress  at  the  fatal  sickaess  of  their  child.  Human  nature  in  its  deepest  degrada- 
tion is  not  altogether  lost  to  the  touches  of  tender  emotion.  The  thrill  of  parental 
love  m&jhe  found  in  hearts  so  debased  and  hardened  that  nothing  else  can  move 
them.  The  most  ferocious  savage  will  defend  his  own,  and  **  barbarous  people  "  are 
capable  of  *' showing  no  little  Mndness"  even  to  strangers  (Acts  xxviii.)  But  in 
many  cases  there  is  no  real  moral  worth  in  these  affections  and  amenities.  They 
can  scarcely  be  called  *'  redeeming  qualities."  Parental  feeling  is  often  little  else 
than  an  anmial  instinct.  It  may  exist  side  by  side  with  the  most  grovelling  pas- 
sions and  the  most  complete  morid  obliquity.  Jeroboam  loved  his  child,  and  yet, 
in  proud  self-will  and  impious  defiance  of  the  Divine  authority,  he  could  secure  his 
own  carnal  ends  at  the  cost  of  the  utter  spiritual  degradation  of  the  people. 

II.  The  blindness  of  a  sinful  infatuation.  The  king  flies  in  his  distress  to 
the  prophet  whom  he  has  long  slighted  and  ignored.  He  sought  no  counsel  from 
him  in  the  setting  up  of  the  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  But  now,  as  if  he 
bad  himself  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the  Divine  promise,  he  thinks  to  get  from 
the  prophet  a  word  to  confirm  his  hope  of  a  **  sure  house  "  (ch.  xi.  88).  Such  is  the 
folly  of  human  nature.  When  the  shadow  of  adversity  falls  on  men  they  try,  with 
something  like  a  superstitious  impulse,  to  get  consolation  from  religious  sources 
which,  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  tney  neglected  and  despised.  But  what  could 
Jeroboam  expect  from  the  oracle  of  a  God  whom  he  sinned  against  so  grievously  but 
•*  heavy  tidings  "  respecting  his  child  ?  He  bids  his  wife  "  feign  herseff  to  be  another 
woman ;  '*  but  how  could  he  dream  that  a  prophet,  who  had  power  to  read  the 
future,  would  not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  false  disguise  ?  Thus,  when  men's  hearts 
are  ''set  in  them  to  do  evil ''  do  they  resort  to  vain  subterfuges,  and  flatter  them- 
selves with  a  delusive  hope.  Thus  do  they  often  rush  blindly  on  their  own  con- 
demnation and  ruin ;  provoldng,  and  even  antedating,  the  very  calamities  they  have 
80  much  cause  to  dread. 

in.  The  curse  of  sin  on  the  sacred  relationships  of  life.  It  is  terribly 
expressive  of  the  hatefulness,  in  God's  sight,  of  Jeroboam's  impiety  that  the  very 
flower  and  crown  of  his  house  should  be  thus  stricken — the  fairest  and  the  best, 
the  one  who  seemed  likely  to  justify  his  name  Abijah  ("  Jehovah  is  my  Father  *^ 
— ^because  already  in  his  young  heart  there  was  found  "  some  good  thing  towai'ds 
the  Lord  God  of  IsraeL**  So  is  it  often  in  the  course  of  human  histoiv.  The  evil 
men  do  comes  back  to  them,  not  only  in  divers  forms  of  retribution,  but  often  in 
the  form  of  penalties  that  pierce  them  in  the  tenderest  part.  The  dearcBt  ties  of 
life  are  broken.  Or  thev  see  their  own  moral  deformity  reflected  in  those  whom 
they  would  fain  shield  orom  its  bitter  consequences.  Or  their  brightest  hopes  are 
withered  at  the  root,  and  that  which  might  have  been,  and  was  intended  to  oe,  the 
source  of  the  purest  earthly  joy  becomes  the  occasion  of  keenest  sorrow. 
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rV.  The  blending  of  an  element  of  mebct  with  Qod's  seyerest  judgments. 
We  see  here  how  the  innocent  suffer  witli  the  guilty.  The  iniquity  of  the  others 
is  visited  upon  tibe  children  (Exod.  xx.  5).  Yet  to  the  child  himself,  in  this  instance, 
it  was  a  gracious  visitation.  (1)  He  was  emphatically  '*  taken  from  the  evil  to 
come.'*  (2)  His  incipient  piety  was  recognized  and  crowned  by  this  translation  to 
a  happier  sphere.  (8)  It  was  his  special  privilege  to  die  a  natural  and  not  a  violent 
death — the  only  one  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam  who  should  "  go  to  the  grave  in 
peace."  Thus  in  the  darkest  Divine  judgment  there  is  a  gleam  of  mercy.  There  is 
"  light  in  the  cloud."  It  has  a  **  silver  Iming."  The  sufferings  of  innocent  children, 
and  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  human  race  die  in  infancy,  are  dark 
mysteries  to  us.  But  even  here  we  see  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Love,  remem- 
bering Him  who  said,  "  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  in  heaven  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish  "  (Matt,  xviii.  14).  *'  Suffer  the  Httle  children  to  come  nnto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Mark  x.  14). — W. 

Vers.  1—20,— A jfliction  amd  judgment.  I.  The  btbigken  king.  Abijah  seems 
to  have  been  heir  to  the  throne,  and  to  have  been  alike  the  king's  and  the  people's 
hope.  The  father's  heart  was  touched :  the  king  saw  the  dynasty  threatened,  to 
establish  which  he  had  ventured  so  much.  The  voice  of  God,  against  which  the 
ear  was  closed,  will  be  heard  again  in  the  quietness  of  the  sick  chamber,  in  the 
silence  of  death.  God  follows  us  through  deepening  sorrows,  if  haply  we  may 
turn  ere  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  destruction. 

II.  The  resobt  fob  help.  1.  Hu  trouble  drives  him  towa/rda  Ood,  It  is 
meant  to  do  this.    It  is  the  touching  of  God's  hand  that  we  may  look  up  and  live. 

**  Eyes  which  the  preacher  could  not  school 
By  wayside  graves  are  raised. 
And  lips  cry,  *  God  be  pitiful,' 
Which  ne'er  said,  *  God  be  praised,' " 

2.  He  is  drawn  by  the  remembrance  of  past  mercy,  "  Behold,  there  is  Ahijah  the 
prophet,  who  told  me  that  I  should  be  king  over  this  people."  The  remembrances 
of  mercies  are  cords  to  draw  back  straying  hearts  to  God.  The  thought  of  what  God 
has  done  makes  a  holy  place  for  faith,  and  rears  an  altar  whence  may  rise  the 
incense  of  accepted  prayer.  8.  His  hope  is  defeated  by  his  ottm  deceit,  "  Disguise 
thyself,  that  thou  be  not  known  as  the  wife  of  Jeroboam."  He  thought  he  might 
find  help  without  owning  and  yielding  his  sin.  How  many  prayers  are  like  Jero- 
boam's embassy !  Men  wish  to  find  mercy  and  yet  cling  to  their  sinful  life,  and 
imagine  that  because  their  wicked  practices  are  kept  behind  their  back  they  are  not 
there  in  God's  sight !  4.  Gifts  (ver.  8)  could  not  make  up  the  lack  of  a  true, 
penitent  heart. 

III.  The  Loed's  answeb.  1.  Disguise  is  impossible  before  God  (vers.  6,  6). 
We  can  conceal  nothing  firom  Him ;  and  one  word  of  His  (**  Gome  in,  thou  wife  of 
Jeroboam !  ")  is  enough  to  rend  every  veil  of  pretence  firom  the  soul  and  overwhelm 
it  with  shame.  We  may  now  close  the  ears  to  the  voice  of  accusing  conscience, 
but  we  go  onward,  as  she  went,  to  where  the  Judge  will  name  us.  2.  Ood^s  no/me, 
"  The  Lord  God  of  Israel,''  Not  only  will  the  covering  be  torn  fi-om  the  sinner's 
heart  and  life ;  God  will  be  revealed.  He  is  the  mighty  avenger  of  tiiose  who  have 
been  seduced  and  sinned  against.  8.  Jeroboa/m's  ingratitude  (vers.  7 — 9).  He 
was  taken  firom  among  the  people,  and  yet  he  had  shown  no  anxiety  to  discharge 
aright  the  duties  of  the  high  office  committed  to  him.  (1)  Human  patterns  were 
despised  ('*  Thou  hast  not  been  as  my  servant  David  ")•  (2)  God  Himself  was  cast 
behind  his  back.  4.  The  doom,  (1)  There  was  deepest  dishonour  for  Mm,  His 
house  was  overthrown  and  removed  as  the  vilest  refuse.  (2)  There  was  destruction 
for  his  people.  For  the  impenitent  and  all  who  are  led  by  them  tiiere  is,  and  can 
be,  only  utter  and  eternal  ruin. 

IV.  The  shadow  of  falling  judgment  (vers.  17—20).  1.  Abiiah's  death.  The 
light  of  the  home,  the  hope  of  the  land,  is  taken.  2.  JeroboamCs  death,  *'  The  Lord 
struck  him  and  he  died  "  (2  Chron.  xiii.  20).    The  clear  intellect  and  the  strong 
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hand  are  smitten  and  remoTed.  Slowly  bat  surely  the  word  advances  to  its  accom- 
plishment. Are  there  no  shadows  of  judgment  on  thy  path  ?  Have  no  words  come 
true  that  make  thy  heart  tremble  because  of  those  other  words  which  God's  lips 
have  also  spoken  ? — J.  U. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  21—31. 


The  reign  of  Rehoboam. — ^Yer.  21. — And 
Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  reigned  In 
Jodah.  BeholMMun  was  forty  [or  twenty. 
See  on  ch.  xii.  1]  and  one  years  old 
when  lie  began  to  reign,  and  ne  reigned 
[this  reign  Ib  related  at  greater  length  in  2 
Ghron.  xi.,  xii.]  seventeen  years  [of.  ch. 
XV.  1]  In  Jemsalem,  the  dty  which  the 
Lord  did  choose  [cf.  ch.  xi.  86 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii. 
68;  Neh.  i  9]  ont  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  [of.  2  Chron.  vi.  6 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  7] 
to  put  his  name  there.  The  historian  re- 
minds us  that  Jerusalem  was  by  God's  ap- 
pointment the  religious  centre  of  the  land ; 
that  Bethel  and  Dan  were  no  sanctoaries  of 
His  choosing ;  and  that,  however  much  the 
realm  of  R^oboam  was  restricted,  he  still 
reigned  in  the  capital  of  God's  choice.  It 
is  possible  the  words  have  some  reference 
to  the  next  verse,  and  imply  that,  though  it 
was  the  holy  city,  yet  even  there  they  fell 
away  from  God  (Bahr).  And  his  mother's 
name  was  Maamah  [or,  according  to  the 
LXX.,  Naanan.  See  on  ch.  xii.  24],  an 
[Heb.  f^,t.e.,  the  well-known]  Ammonltesw. 
[The  name  of  the  mother  is  given  with 
every  long  of  Judab,  principally  becanse 
of  the  position  of  in^uence  she  occupied 
in  the  kingdom.  See  on  ch.  ii  13,  and  ver. 
31  below.] 

Yer.  22.— And  Judah  did  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  [not,  however,  before  the  fourth 
year  of  Rehoboam*s  reign.  For  the  first 
thiee  vears  the  nation  remained  steadfast  in 
the  faith,  and  the  kingdom  was  greatly 
strengthened  and  consolidated.  The  defec- 
tion commenced  when  Rehoboam  began  to 
feel  himself  secure  (2  Ohron.  xii.  1).  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  historian  says 
"Judah"  (not  Rehoboam)  "did  evil,"  Ac. 
It  is  probable  that  a  consiaerable  section  of 
the  people  approved  of  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices  introduced  in  the  preceding  reign,  and 
that  Rehoboam  was  unable  to  repress  them. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  to  reap  the 
bitter  fruits  of  Solomon^s  unfaithf  alne^s] , 
and  they  provoked  him  to  Jealousy  [Heb. 
made  him  jedUnu,  Same  word,  Exod. 
XX.  5;  xxxiv.  14;  Num.  v.  14.  The  words 
of  the  covenant  proclaimed  the  Lord  a 
**  jealous  Ood."  This  is  of  course  anthro- 
pomorphic language.  The  nation  was  re- 
garded as  the  bride  of  Jehovah,  and  Ood 


is  said  to  be  made  jealons,  becanse  idola- 
try was  unfaithfulness  to  Him.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth,  it  must  be 
remembered,  involved  unutterable  immo- 
ralities^ hence  the  special  fitness  of  the 
word,  which  is  only  used  of  idolatry  of  one 
kind  or  other]  with  their  sins  which  they 
had  committed  [Heb.  sinned]  above  all  that 
their  fathers  had  done. 

Ver.  23.— For  they  also  [t.^.,  they  as  well 
as  the  ten  tribes]  built  them  high  places 
[i.e.,  hoases  of  high  places.  Sec  on  ch.  iii. 
2  and  xiii.  32]  and  images  [Heb.  pillars 
or  statues  (rfO.^  ;  LXX.,  irriiKaQ).    These 

were,  no  doubt,  originally  memorial  pillars 
or  stones,  erected  to  commemorate  some 
Divine  manifestation,  and  with  no  thought 
of  idolatnr  (see  Glen.  xxxi.  13 ;  xxxv.  14, 
20 ;  xxviii.  18).  But  the  Oanaanites  erected 
pillars,  which  were  also  statues  or  images,  to 
their  god,  Baal.  Hence  we  read  of  the 
*' image"  (H^-^^)  of  Baal  (2  Kings  in.  2; 

X.  26,  27  ;  cf.  xviii.  4 ;  xxiii.  14) ;  and  hence 
also  we  find  such  images  frequently  men- 
tioned side  by  side  with  the  so-called 
"groves,"  t.e.,  the  "Asherahs*'  (ver.  16; 
Exod.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Dent.  vii.  6 ;  xii.  3 ;  xvi. 
21,  <&c.)  Both  the  Mazzebah  and  the  Asherah, 
consequently,  was  an  upright  pillar  or  post, 
bat  the  former  was  of  stone,  the  latter  of 
wood;  the  former  dedicated  to  Baal,  the 
god  of  nature,  of  generation ;  the  latter  to 
Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  nature  and  pro- 
ductive power.  The  gradaal  transition  of 
the  memorial  pillar  into  the  Baal  statue  is 
hinted  at  in  Levit.  xxvi.  1.  It  is  observable 
Uiat  these  idolatrous  and  immoral  rites  seem 
to  have  found  a  home  in  Judah  before  thoy 
were  introdaced  into  Israel]  and  groves 
[Asherahsy  idols ;  see  on  ver.  16.  This  verse 
proves  conclusively  that  the  translation 
"  grove  "  is  a  mistaken  one]  on  every  high 
hUl,  and  under  every  green  tree.  (The 
phrase  is  from  the  Pentateuch,  Dent.  xii.  2 ; 
cf.  Jer.  ii.  20 ;  iii.  6 ;  Hosea  iv.  13.  **  Probably 
the  evil  example  of  Maachah,  his  favourite 
wife  (2  Chron.  xi  20 — 22),  whose  idolatrous 
tastes  were  displayed  under  Asa  (2  Chron. 
XV.  16),  was  not  without  a  pernicious  effect 
on  Rehoboam  "  (Wordsworth).] 

Yer.  24.— And  there  were  also  Sodomites 
[B^5»  *  collective  noun  —  D^fiJ^i??  (ch.  xv. 
12)  =  consecrated  persons  or  devotees,  be- 
cause they  were  set  apart  to  the  service  of 
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Astarte,  the  Dea  Syria.  It  is  dear  from 
Deut.  zxiii.  18  (Heb.)  that  male  prostitutes 
are  here  spoken  of,  the  Dame  of  the  female 
being  7]^\>.    The  former  is  described  in 

ver.  19  I.e.  ASH  dog,  the  latter  as  a  whore] 
In  the  land  [cf.  ch.  xv.  12.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  these  in  famous  persons  were  of 
Canaanito  or  Phoenician  origin  (this  being  a 
Phoenician  superstition ,  Movers,  *•  Phoniz." 
i.  671),  but  it  is  somewhat  precarious  to 
found  an  assertion  to  that  effect  on  these  last 
words  (as  Bahr)],  and  [Heb.  omits  and] 
they  did  acoordlng  to  all  the  abominations 
of  the  nations  [see  Leyit.  zyiii.,  zz.  ; 
Deut.  x\aii.  9—12]  which  the  Lord  cast 
ont  before  the  children  of  Israel.  [**  Here 
we  see  a  reason  for  God's  command,  re- 
quiring the  eztirpation  of  the  Canaanites  " 
(Wordsworth).] 

Ver.  25.— And  It  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth 
year  [that  is,  two  years  after  king  and 
people  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron. 
xii.  1).  Betribution  seems  to  have  oyertaken 
Judah  sooner  than  Israel.  They  had  the 
less  excuse,  and  they  seem  to  have  plunged 
deeper  into  idolatry  and  immorality  (see 
Homiletics,  p.  335)]  of  Kln^r  Rehoboam,  that 
Bhlshak  king  of  Egypt  [to  whom  Jeroboam 
had  fled  (ch.  xi.  26,  40)  J  came  up  against 
Jemsalem.  [This  ezpedition  is  related 
with  somewhat  more  of  detail  in  2  Chron. 
zii.  2—4.  For  Shishak,  see  ch.  xi.  40.  It 
was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  that 
Shishak,  once  Jeroboam*B  protector  and 
friend,  invaded  Palestine.  It  has  been 
conjectured  (Ewald,  al.)  that  he  was  incited 
so  to  do  by  Jeroboam,  and  that  the  two 
kings  waged  war  against  Judah  in  concert 
(see  on  ver.  30).  But  as  to  this  Scripture  is 
silent ;  and  moreover,  if  Jeroboam  sum- 
moned Shishak  to  his  assistance,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  own  kingdom  did  not  altogether 
escape  invasion;  and  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable  that  the  divided  and  weakened 
state  of  the  country  seemed  to  promise  the 
Egyptian  king  an  easy  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
uf  the  treasures  of  which  he  had  doubtless 
heard.  It  is  well  known  that  a  record  of 
this  ezpedition  ezists  in  the  sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  great  temple  at  Eamak.  The 
hassi  relievi  of  the  temple  wall  contain  over 
130  figures,  representatives,  as  the  names 
on  the  shields  show,  of  so  many  conquered 
cities.  Amongst  these  are  found  three  of 
the  "cities  for  defence''  which  Behoboam 
had  built,  viz.,  Shoco, .  Adoraim,  and  Aija- 
Ion  (2  Chron.  zi  7 — 10),  while  manj  other 
towjiB  of  Palestine,  such  as  Gibeon,  Taanach, 
Shunem,  Megiddo,  Ac,  are  identified  with 
more  or  less  of  probability.  One  feature  in 
the  list  is  remarkable,  viz.,  Uie  number  of 
Levitioal  and  Canaanite  dti^ — cities  of  Israel 


— which  Shishak  is  said  to  have  conquered. 
The  usual  inference  is  that  such  cities,  al- 
though in  Jeroboam's  dominions,  had  never- 
theless held  out  against  his  rule — the  former 
for  religious  reasons ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  in 
the  effort  to  recover  their  independence.  Mr. 
Poole,  however  (Diet.  Bib.,  art.  **  Egypt "  ), 
accoimts  for  the  names  on  the  supposition 
that  Sbishak  directed  his  forces  against  the 
northern  as  well  as  the  southern  kingdom, 
and  certainly  this  seems  to  agree  better  with 
the  facts.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Jeroboam, 
with  the  army  at  his  command,  would 
tolerate  so  many  centres  of  disaffection  in 
his  midst.  Besides,  the  Levites,  we  are 
told,  had  migrated  in  a  body  to  Judah; 
and  the  Canaanites  at  this  period  can 
hardly  have  been  in  a  position  to  defy  any 
Hebrew  monarch.  The  silence  alike  of 
our  historian  and  of  the  chronicler  as  to  the 
invasion  of  Israel  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Judah  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
war.] 

Ver.  26.  —And  he  took  away  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  [The  historian 
omits  to  mention  the  interposition  of  She- 
maiah  (2  Chron.  zii.  5—8).  The  account 
of  the  Chronicles  is  altogether  much  fuller] , 
and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house ;  he 
e^en  took  away  all  [rather,  "aTid  every- 
thing {sc.  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on)  he 
took  away.*^  The  spoil  must  have  been 
enormous]  :  and  he  took  away  all  the 
shields  of  gold  [cf.  ch.  z.  17]  which  Solomon 
had  made. 

Ver.  27. — ^And  king  Behoboam  made  in 
their  stead  brasen  shields  [Ut.,  shields  of 
brass  or  copper;  a  striking  token  of  the 
decadence  of  the  kingdom ;  cf.  ch.  ix.  28 ; 
z.  22.  '*Ho  changed  his  father's  religion, 
as  his  shields,  from  gold  to  brass "  (Hall)] , 
and  committed  [Heb.  appointed]  them 
trnto  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  guard 
[Heb.  commanders  of  the  runners  (see  on 
ch.  i.  38)] ,  which  kept  the  door  of  the 
king's  house.  [Cf.  2  Kings  zi  6.  The 
functions  of  the  body-guard  were  very  varied. 
A  primary  duty  was,  obviously,  to  supply 
sentinels  and  attendants  for  the  palace.] 

Ver.  28.— And  it  was  so,  when  the  king 
went  tmto  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
guards  [runners]  bare  them  [Whatever 
idolatries  Behoboam  tolerated  or  en- 
couraged, it  is  clear  that  he  maintained  the 
temple  worship  with  great  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance. The  state  visits  of  the  Sultan 
to  the  Mosque  may  perhaps  be  best  com- 
pared with  these  processions.  Ewald  sees 
in  this  circumstance  a  proof  of  Behoboam's 
vanity.  The  brazen  snields  were  "borne 
before  him  in  solemn  procession,  as  if  every- 
thing were  the  same  as  before*'],  and 
brought  them  bade  into  the  guard  chamber 
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[Heb. "  chamber  of  the  runners.'*  Solomon^s 
golden  sliieldB  were  kept  **  in  the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon  *'  (ch.  z.  17).  These 
shields  of  brass  were  of  so  little  value  that 
the  guard  chamber  sufficed  for  their  custody. 

Ver.  29.— Now  the  rest  of  the  acta  of 
Behoboam,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they 
not  written  In  the  book  of  the  chronidee  of 
the  kings  of  Jndah  T    [See  on  ver.  19.] 

Ver.  30. —  And  there  was  war  [cf.  2 
Chron.  xii.  15,  **  wars."  Keil  argues  from 
the  prohibition  of  war  by  Shemaiah  (oh. 
xii.  23)  that  this  most  mean  *' hostility, 

enmity.''  But  nijn?p  surely  implies  more 
than  angry  feelings  or  a  hostile  attitude ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  even  if  there 
were  no  organized  campaigns,  a  desultoiy 
war&re  was  constantly  carried  on  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  is  also 
possible  that  Jeroboam  took  a  part  in  the 
war  of  Shishak]  between  Rehoboam  and 
Jeroboam  all  their  days. 

Ver.  31.— And  Rehoboam  slept  with  his 
fa'hen  [The  same  formula  as  in  oh.  ii.  10  ; 
xi.  43 ;  XV.  8,  24,  <fcc.  It  is  used  of  nearly 
all  the  kings  of  Judah] ,  and  was  burled  with 
hlsCathers  [These  words  go  to  prove,  against 
Gesenins,  that  the  phrase  **  slept  (lit.,  lay 
down)  with  his  fathers*'  is  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted of  Sheol,  but  of  the  grave ;  see  on 
oh.  u.  10]  In  the  eity  of  David.  And  his 
mother's  name  was  Kaamah,  an  Ammon- 
Itess.  [Same  words  as  in  ver.  21.  The  rq)e- 
tition  can  hardly  be,  as  Bahr,  Wordsworth, 
al.y  imagine,  designed,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  worship  of  Moloch  was  brought  by  her 


to  Jerusalem  (ch.  xi.  7),  and  that  she 
exercised  a  sinister  influence  upon  her  son. 
As  she  is  twice  called  "  the  Ammonitess  "  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  she  was  one  of 
the  "  Ammonitesses  "  (ch.  xi.  1,  Heb.)  who 
turned  away  Solomon's  heart;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  Behoboam  did  not  inherit 
his  folly  from  his  father.  At  the  same 
time  these  words  are  more  easily  accoimted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  the  historian 
found  them  in  this  position  in  one  or  more 
of  the  documents  from  which  he  compiled  his 
history.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
some  of  these  chmnological  statements  are 
manifestly  by  a  later  hand,  and  have  been 
transferred  from  the  margin  to  the  text.  See 
on  ch.  vi.  1.]  And  Abyam  [elsewhere  called 
Ahijah  (2  Chron.  xii.  16 ;  xiii.  1),  or  Abijahu 
(2  Chron.  xiii  21,  Heb.)  Some  MSS.  have 
Abijah  here.  The  variation  is  not  easily 
accounted  for  except  as  a  clerical  error. 
The  supposition  of  Lightfoot  that  the  name 
was  designedly  altered  by  the  historian  to 
avoid  the  inooiporation  of  the  sacred  Jah 
into  the  name  of  a  bad  man  is  too  fanciful, 
the  more  so  as  Abijam  was  by  no  means  an 
exceptionally  bad  king.  It  is,  however, 
approved  by  Bahr  and  Bawlinson.  But  it 
is  as  little  probable  that  Abijam  is  the 
original  form  of  the  name  (Keil).  The  form 
Abijakut  the  LXX.  'Aptov,  and  the  analogy 
of  Abiel  (1  Sam.  ix.  1)  all  make  against 
this  idea.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely 
that  Abijam  results  from  an  error  of  trans- 
cription, n  and  the  final  D  being  easily  con- 
founded] his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  25. — The  Invasion  of  Shishak.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  David,  the 
foundations  of  the  temple,  the  glory  of  that  age — some  have  called  it  orbis  mira- 
culum,  the  marvel  of  every  age — were  laid.  Four  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon 
his  son — some  forty  years,  that  is  to  say,  after  its  foundation,  three  and  thirty  years 
after  its  completion,  according  to  some  only  twenty  years  after  its  dedication — the 
treasures  of  that  temple,  its  gold  and  gems,  were  carried  off  by  an  invader.  A 
short  time  after  his  accession,  again,  Solomon  made  alliance  with  the  strongest  and 
proudest  of  the  empires  of  that  age,  with  Egypt,  and  a  Hebrew,  one  whose  fore- 
fatliers  were  Pharaoh's  bondmen,  was  gladly  recognized  as  great  Pharaoh's  son-in- 
law.  A  short  time  after  his  death,  this  same  Egyptian  kingdom  is  become  an 
assailant  of  Solomon's  son,  and  Pharaoh  is  turned  to  be  the  oppressor  and  plim- 
derer  of  his  realm.  For  a  great  part  of  Solomon's  reign  it  was  the  boast  oi  the 
people  that  3n  Egyptian  princess  occupied  one  of  his  splendid  palaces  in  Jerusalem, 
but  he  has  not  been  long  dead  before  those  same  palaces  are  rifled  by  Egyptian 
princes,  and  Jerusalem  is  environed  by  the  legions  of  Shishak. 

And  yet  that  temple,  the  magnificence  of  which  has  been  so  short-lived,  which 
was  hardly  completed  ere  it  was  despoiled,  was  built  to  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  as  a  habitation  for  the  mighty  Qod  of  Jacob.  And  as  such  it  was 
accepted  by  Him.  That  house  had  had  a  greater  glory  and  consecration  than  oi 
gold  and  precious  stones,  for  ''  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  fill'^i  the  house  of  the 
Ixnrd'*  (oh.  yiii.  11).    "Why,  then,  is  it,  we  may  well  ask,  as  the  men  of  that 
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age  would  ask,  that   it  is  so    soon    left  cumparatiyely  desolate?    Cannot  the 

r  have  His  wor- 
sanctuary,*'  and 


Deity  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  protect  it  against  G^oliation.    Or  have  His  wor- 
shippers provoked  Tlim  to  anger,  so  that  He  has  '^ahhorred  his 


'*  delivered  his  glory  into  the  enemies'  hand**? 

For  we  may  be  qnite  snre  that  there  was  a  profound  reason  for  this  profound 
dishonour  and  disgrace.  We  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  "house  of  the  great  God'*  (Ezra  v.  8),  was  stripped  bare  and  left  a 
wreck  within  a  few  years  of  its  erection,  on  the  supposition  that  a  chance  hap- 
pened to  it,  and  that  it  only  suffered  as  other  shrines  have  done  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  impartial,  inevitable  havoo  of  war.  *'In  rebus 
hellicia,*  it  has  been  said,  **maxime  donvmatur  Forttma.^  But  if  we  feel  at  liberty 
to  interpret  other  histories  by  a  theory  of  chance,  that  idea  must  be  excluded  in 
thinking  of  Ood^9  people.  If  their  histoiy  was  fortuitous,  then  the  Old  Testament 
ifi  a  delusion.  No ;  we  may  not  be  able  always  to  trace  the  finger  of  God  in 
profane  histoiy,  but  it  will  be  passing  strange  if  we  cannot  recognize  it  here. 

Now  the  immediate  cause  of  the  invasion  was,  no  doubt,  the  divided  and  therefore 
weakened  state  of  the  kingdom.  We  might  have  been  tempted  to  think  that 
Jeroboam  had  summoned  his  patron  Shishak  to  his  aid,  had  we  not  proof  that 
Israel  as  well  as  Judah  suffered  from  this  campaign.  And  of  course  it  is  possible 
that  Jeroboam  instigated  a  wnr  which  ultimately  extended  to  his  own  kingdom. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  Shishak  would  need  no  invitation  to  attack  Jerusalem.  The 
fame  of  its  immense  treasure  ia  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  his  advance. 
So  long  as  it  was  guarded  by  the  armies  of  Solomon  it  was  secure.  But  Behoboam, 
whose  troops  would  not  number  a  third  of  his  father's,  and  who  was  paralyzed  by 
the  hostilify  of  Israel  crouching  like  a  wild  beast  on  his  northern  border,  offered 
an  easy  prey  to  a  general  with  1,200  chariots  and  60,000  horsemen,  and  *'  people 
without  number  '*  under  his  command. 

We  Bee,  then,  that  it  was  the  treasures  of  the  Holy  City — the  vast  accmnulation 
of  the  precious  metals— which  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Egvptians,  while  their 
defenceless  state  suggested  the  idea  of  seizing  them.    Observe  here — 

L  The  bbtribution  of  Solomon's  sm.  1.  Of  his  greed  and  pride.  He  has 
**  multiplied  silver  and  gold  to  himself"  only  to  provoke  an  invasion  of  his  territory 
and  the  humiliation  of  his  people.  If  he  had  obeyed  the  law ;  if  he  had  been 
content  to  embellish  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  leave  the  palaces  alone;  if  his 
overweening  pride  and  his  insatiable  thirst  for  fame  had  not  prompted  him  to 
amass  treasures  which  excited  universal  attention,  it  is  probable  that  Judah  would 
have  escaped  invasion.  In  this  case  "  pride  has  gone  before  destruction."  The 
very  magnitude  of  his  treasures  led  to  their  dispersion. 

2.  Of  his  idolatry.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  sin  (ch.  xL  5 — 8)  was 
punished  by  the  partition  of  his  realm.  In  the  plunder  of  his  palaces,  provoked 
and  made  possible  by  that  division,  we  see  a  further  recompense  of  his  outrage  and 
defiance  of  the  Alnughty.  The  hills  on  which  his  idol  altars  were  erected  now 
swarmed  with  idolaters,  assembled  not  to  sacrifice,  but  to  slay.  We  are  reminded 
here  of  the  retribution  which  befell  the  Jerusalem  of  a  later  day.  On  one  of  the 
hills  before  Jerusalem  the  Jews  raised  a  cross — they  crucified  the  Prince  of  Life. 
On  all  the  hiUs  that  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  tlie  Bomans  raised  crosses,  tho 
crosses  of  His  murderers  (Jos.,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  11.  1). 

8.  Of  his  multiplication  of  horses.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  firom  what 
quarter  the  retribution  came.  There  is  an  exquisite  judicial  propriety  in  an 
invasion  from  Eg3rpt,  and  an  invasion  of  chariots  and  horses.  This  was  re-taliation 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  it  was  like  for  like.  Why,  there  was  almost  a  beaten 
track  made  for  those  same  chariots  by  the  horses  and  chariots  which  Solomon 
had  imported  in  such  prodigious  numbers.  Literally  the  trade  horses  paved  the 
way  for  the  horses  of  war.  This  illegal  traffic  had  long  since  familiarized  Egyptian 
charioteers  with  the  shortest  way  to  the  Holy  City. 

4.  Of  his  multiplication  of  vnves.  Solomon's  lawful  wife  came  from  Egypt. 
Had  he  been  true  to  her,  he  would  probably  have  been  true  to  his  Lord  God 
^ch.  xi.  8),  and  so  his  realm  would  have  escaped  invasion.    It  is  a  kind  of  Nemesis 
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for  the  wrong  done  to  his  Egyptian  consort  that  his  harem  was  plundered  by 
Egyptians.  There  are  those  who  connect  Napoleon's  fall  with  the  repudiation  of 
Josephine.  The  "judge  of  the  widow''  (Psa.  Ixviii.  5)  is  also  the  avenger  of  the 
injured  and  dishonoured  wife  (Heb.  ziii.  4).  Human  laws  seldom  take  cognizance 
of  these,  the  deepest  of  wrongs,  but  the  cry  of  the  heart-broken  woman  goes  up 
into  the  ears  of  One  who  has  said,  "J  will  repay." 

II.  The  punishment  of  Behoboam's  follt  and  sin.  1.  Of  hU  obstinacy.  For 
in  the  first  place,  but  for  his  infatuation,  humanly  speaking,  the  kingdom  would 
have  escaped  division,  and  the  land  would  have  escaped  invasion.  That  infatuation, 
it  is  true,  was  the  product  of  his  breeding  and  his  training,  but  that  consideration 
does  not  wholly  exonerate  him  from  blame.  No  man  can  charge  his  parents  or 
surroundings  with  his  sin.  The  law  does  not  excuse  the  thief  on  the  ground  that 
from  infancy  he  has  been  taught  to  steal.  Behoboam  was  a  free  agent,  and  ought 
to  have  acted  otherwise,  and  doubtless  he  knew  it  when  it  was  too  late. 

2.  Of  his  pride.  It  was  his  pride  had  rejected  all  compromise,  and  had  prated 
of  scorpions,  &c.  It  had  been  humbled  once  in  the  dismemberment  of  his  realm. 
It  must  be  humbled  again  in  the  spoHation  of  his  palaces.  For  observe,  it 
was  when  he  "had  strengthened  himself'  (2  Chron.  xii.  1)  that  Shishak  came  to 
prove  his  weakness.  St.  Paul  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  had  to  learn  the  lesson, 
"  When  I  am  weakf  then  am  I  strong."  It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  vain- 
glorious prince,  after  losing  most  of  his  realm,  still  piaued  himself  on  the  abundance 
of  his  treasures.  His  trust  was  in  his  shields  of  gold.  So  he  must  be  reduced  to 
shields  of  pinchbeck. 

8.  Of  his  infidelity.  "  He  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord"  (2  Chron.  I.e.)  Much 
as  his  father  had  done  before  him.  '*  What  the  old  sing,"  says  the  German  pro- 
verb, "  tiie  young  chirp.**  That  is  to  say,  he  still  worsUpped  Jehovah  (ver.  28  ; 
of.  ch.  ix.  25),  but  he  sanctioned,  or  did  not  suppress,  idolatry.  The  son  of  an 
Ammonitess,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  trample  on  the  gods  of  his  mother 
(ch.  xL  5),  and  he  was  probably  too  much  afraid  of  another  insurrection  to 
stamp  out  the  abominations  of  vers.  28,  24 

IIL  The  reoompense  of  Israel's  idolatries.  Though  the  chronicler  informs 
Ds  that  Behoboam  *'  forsook  the  law  and  all  Israel  with  him"  yet  it  seems  prob- 
able from  vers.  22,  24,  **  And  Judah  did  evil,"  &c.,  that  he  rather  followed  than 
led  his  people.  He  could  hardly  fail,  at  first,  to  see  that  his  strength  lay  in  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  law ;  that  his  policy  was  one  of  piety.  The  Levites  and  others  who 
streamed  into  Judah,  shocked  by  the  innovations  of  Jeroboam,  cannot  fail  to  have 
suggested  that  his  role  was  orthodoxy.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  not 
until  a  large  section  of  his  people,  infected  with  the  superstitions  and  vices 
they  had  learned  in  Solomon*s  reign,  clamoured  for  the  tolerance  of  shameful 
shrmes,  that  he  yielded  to  idolatry.  Ver.  25  seems  to  connect  the  invasion  directly 
with  the  people's  sin.  But  for  the  high  places  and  images.  &c.,  the  land  would  have 
been  spared  this  humiliation.  It  is  to  oe  carefully  noted  that,  so  long  as  king  and 
people  served  the  Lord,  Shishak  was  held  back  from  attacking  them.  Hence  we 
understand  why  Judah  receives  earlier  and  greater  stripes  than  Israel  It  was 
Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin.  It  was  Judah  made  Behoboam  to  sin.  The  guilty 
people,  accordingly,  are  punished  by  the  invasion  of  their  land  and  the  spoliation  of 
their  treasure ;  the  guilty  king  by  the  destruction  of  his  house.  And  here  again, 
let  us  observe,  how  significant  that  the  chastisement  should  come  from  Egypt. 
Time  was  when  God  had  punished  the  idolatries  of  Egypt  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Jewish  people  (Exod.  vii. — xiv.)  Now  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
Egypt  is  employed  to  avenge  the  idolatries  of  Judah.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
an  Egyptian  army  had  crossed  their  border — the  first  time,  indeed,  that  the  land 
had  sustained  the  brunt  of  any  invasion.  It  was  the  Sodomites  and  tiie  like  had 
drawn  forth  those  swords  from  their  scabbards.  What  a  contrast  between  Exod. 
xiv.  and  1  Kings  xiv.  Israel,  who  then  "  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea- 
shore," now  feels  the  grip  of  Pharaoh  at  his  throat,  and  the  iron  of  Pharaoh  in  his 
souL 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  21 — 24. — The  Sin  of  Judah,  Having  discoursed  of  Jeroboam  and  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  the  sacred  historian  now  returns  to  Rehoboam  and  the  sister 
kingdom  of  Judah.  To  have  found  a  better  state  of  things  here  would  have  been 
refreshing,  but  in  this  we  are  disappointed.  How  fearfid  was  the  moral  state  of 
the  whole  world  in  those  days  I 

I.  Judah  had  fallen  into  the  oeossbst  idolatbt.  1.  He  Jiad  multiplied 
high  places,  (1)  High  places  were  not  necessarily  for  idolatry.  They  were  proper 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  patriarchal  times.  (2)  Even  after  God  had 
chosen  Jerusalem  to  put  His  name  there,  the  patriarchal  use  of  high  places  was 
upon  special  occasions  sanctioned  by  Him  (see  ch.  xviii.  88).  (8)  In  Judah  there 
was  Uttle  need  for  these,  since  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  was  not  very  remote 
from  Jerusalem.  The  distance  to  Beersheba  would  be  about  forty  British  statute 
miles.  (4)  But  the  high  places  of  Judah  were  mainly  designed  for  idolatry. 
Hence  their  association  in  the  text  with  **  images  and  groves  *'  and  rites  of  Sodomites 
and  other  Oanaanitish  abominations.  2.  He  had  built  many  temples.  (1)  The 
term  (ni3VD)  here  translated  "  images  "  is  elsewhere  conunonly  rendered  pUlars 
(see  Gen.  xxviii  18 ;  xxxi  51 ;  xxxv.  20;  Exod.  xxiv.  4;  Isa.  xix.  19).  It  is  far 
from  evident  that  this  word  is  ever  used  for  any  image  or  figured  thing.  In 
places  where  it  is  construed  '*  images,"  piUars  would  give  as  good  sense  (see  Exod. 
xxiii.  24 ;  2  Kings  x.  26,  27).  Marginal  readings  bear  this  out  (see  Dent,  vii  5 ; 
xvi.  22).  (2)  It  is  probable  these  pillars  were  distributed  in  ranks,  as  those  of  the 
Druids  at  Stonehenge  and  Abiry,  to  serve  as  temples  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
material  heavens  were  worshipped.  8.  He  had  enshrined  idols  in  these,  (1)  The 
Ashenm  (D^TK'K)  are  here  evidently  mift-endered  "  groves ; "  for  how  could  gproves 
be  planted  "  under  every  green  tree "  ?  (See  Homily  on  vers.  16,  16,  9upra.) 
(2)  They  were  idols  apparently  in  figure  like  goats.  For  Jeroboam  **  ordained  him 
priests  for  the  high  places  and  for  the  devils  (DHl^fi^  goats) ^  and  for  the  calves 
which  he  had  made''  (2  Chron.  xi  15).  Here  we  have  no  mention  of  Asherim; 
of  goats t  however,  we  have  mention.  But  when  Josiah  destroyed  these  things,  there 
is  mention  of  the  Asherah^  but  no  mention  of  the  goat  (compare  2  Kings  xxiii.  15). 
The  Asherah  destroyed  by  Josiah  appears,  then,  to  be  the  goat  which  Jeroboam  had 
set  up.  (8)  These  Asherim,  or  Asheroth — for  they  appear  to  have  been  male  and 
female  idols — were  supposed  to  convey  blessings  to  their  worshippers,  and  hence 
their  name  (from  X^K  to  proceed,  to  bless),  A,  His  idolatry  was  attended  with 
shocking  rites,  (1)  They  were  the  very  abominations  for  which  the  land  had 
spewed  out  the  Canaanites  as  with  abhorrence  (see  Levit.  xviii.  28 ;  xx.  22,  and 
contexts).  (2)  Conspicuous  amongst  these  were  the  Sodomites,  whose  orgies  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  Asherim,  and  to  encourage  which  the  women  wove 
hangings  (see  2  Kings  xxiii.  7).  How  firuitful  in  inventions  is  the  wickedness  of 
the  heart!  (Eccles.  vii  29.) 

II.  FoE  HIS  DEOENEEACT  HE  WAS  WITHOUT  EXCUSE.  1.  He  had  Jerusalem  foT 
his  capital,  (1)  This  was  the  city  chosen  of  God  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
put  His  name  there.  The  temple  of  Jehovah  was  there,  and  the  Shekinah  of 
Jehovah  was  in  it.  (2)  Every  appliance  for  acceptable  worship  was  there  at  hand. 
The  altars  were  there ;  the  priesthood  was  there ;  the  appointed  assembUes,  festival 
and  ferial,  were  there.  (8)  They  sinned,  therefore,  *'  before  the  face  of  the  Lord,'' 
as  in  His  very  presence.  Even  more  so  than  Israel,  who  could  not  now  claim 
Jeruf^alem  for  his  capital,  though  he  was  still  bound  to  go  there  to  worship.  Let 
us  remember  that  God  is  ever  near  us ;  this  thought  will  restrain  our  txiianoy. 
2.  He  had  a  son  of  Damd  for  his  king,  (1)  The  mother  of  Rehoboam,  indeed, 
was  an  Ammonitess.  This  is  emphatically  (twice)  mentioned.  She  was  one  of 
those  strange  women  who  had  turned  the  heart  of  Solomon  i^m  the  right  way. 
The  abomination  of  her  country  was  Milcom  or  Molech,  whose  rites  were  most 
ferocious  and  demoralizing.  (2)  But  against  these  influences  were  noble  traditions 
on  the  other  side.    His  &ther,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  illustrious  in 
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wisdom  and  zeal  for  the  God  of  Israel.  The  memories  of  his  grandfather  were 
glorious.  To  this  must  be  added  the  most  material  circumstance  tliat  the  Covenant 
was  with  his  house ;  for  Messiah  Himself  was  to  be  the  Son  of  David.  (8)  These 
things  were  not  without  their  influence.  For  three  years  afber  the  revolution  under 
Jeroboam,  Behoboam  governed  Judah  in  the  iear  of  God,  and  so  established  his 
throne  (see  2  Chron.  xi.  17).  f4)  When,  after  this,  Rehoboam  "  forsook  the  law  of 
the  Lord,'*  his  subjects  should  have  dissuaded  him  and,  if  necessary,  resisted  him. 
But  they  went  ''with  him**  (2  Chron.  xii  2).  (5)  To  such  excesses  did  they  go 
that  they  *'  sinned  above  their  fathers  in  provoking  the  Lord  to  jealousy.*'— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  26—81. — The  Entailments  of  Sin.  During  the  three  first  years  of  his 
reign  in  Judah,  Behoboam  walked  in  the  steps  of  Solomon  and  David,  enjoyed 
peace,  and  became  established  in  his  throne.  Afterwards  he  gave  himself  up  to 
idolatrous  abominations,  and  brought  evil  upon  himself  and  upon  his  people.  The 
entailments  of  their  sin  were — 

L  Tboublb.  1.  There  was  continual  war  between  the  Jdngdoma,  (1)  While 
they  remained  faithful  to  God  they  had  peace.  God  interposed  to  preserve  peace 
by  the  hand  of  Shemaiah  (ch.  xiL  21 — 24).  (2)  But  when  they  forsook  tiie 
Lord,  they  soon  got  to  strife,  which  continued  as  long  as  the  kings  lived  (ver.  80). 
This  strife  was  also  handed  down  to  their  successors.  (8)  Thus  sinners  become 
God's  instruments  to  punish  one  another.  So  it  is  seen  to  this  day  in  the  conten- 
tions and  Htigations  of  individuals.  Men  are  slow  to  see  the  hand  of  God. 
2.  Shiahah  aggravated  the  mischief,  (1)  The  influences  which  brought  him  upon 
the  scene  may  be  discerned.  Hadad,  who  occasioned  so  much  trouble  to  Solomon, 
was  Shishak's  brother-in-law.  Shishak  was  thus  disposed  to  give  asylum  to  Jeroboam 
when  he  fled  for  his  life  from  Solomon.  Shishak  now  conspires  with  Jeroboam  to 
ruin  Behoboam.  (2)  The  array  brought  against  Judah  by  Shishak  was  formidable 
(see  2  Chron.  xii  8).  It  would  have  been  crushing  had  not  Behoboam  and  his 
people,  in  their  extremity,  humbled  themselves  before  God  (2  Chron.  xii.  7). 
(8)  JBut  they  still  had  to  feel  the  smart  of  their  sins. 

IL  FoBFEiTUBE.  1.  In  war  there  is  always  loss,  (1)  Necessarily  there  is  the 
forfeiture  of  peace.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  peace  ?  Perfect  peace  is  tlie 
resultant  of  perfect  harmony  as  the  white  light  is  composed  of  all  the  colours  in 
the  iris.  (2)  There  is  the  loss  of  property.  Labour  is  the  source  of  wealth :  the 
labour  withdrawn  from  industry  to  wage  war  is  so  much  loss  of  wealth.  The 
soldier  also  is  a  consumer.  When  he  does  not  provide  for  his  own  sustenance,  the 
labour  of  others  must  be  taxed  to  feed  him.  (8)  There  is  the  loss  of  life.  War  is 
seldom  bloodless.  Often  the  slaughter  is  fearful.  Wellington  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  calamity  next  in  severity  to  a  defeat  is  a  victory.  2.  Shishak  despoiled 
the  temple  of  its  treasure,  (1)  The  booty  here  was  enormous.  The  spoils  of 
David's  victories  were  there ;  also  the  accumulations  of  Solomon's  peaceful  com- 
merce. (2)  The  shields  of  gold  that  Solomon  had  made  are  particularly  mentioned. 
It  is  added  that  Behoboam  had  brazen  shields  made  to  replace  them.  How  sin 
reduces  the  fine  gold  to  brass !  8.  Shishak  also  rifled  the  palace,  (1)  The  treasures 
here  also  were  immense.  Perhaps  there  never  was  such  plunder  as  this  in  hmnan 
annals.  (2)  Behoboam  handed  down  a  diminished  inheritance  to  his  son.  By  his 
folly  he  aUenated  ten  tribes  of  his  nation  from  his  kingdom.  Abijam  likewise 
succeeded  to  a  kingdom  greatly  impoverished.  He  became  heir  also  to  embroiU 
ments.  The  entailments  of  sin  pursue  the  spirit  into  the  invisible  world.  Forfeiture. 
Trouble.— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  21 — 81. — Unfaithfulness  and  its  rebuke,  t,  JirDAH*s  sin.  1.  The  nature 
of  the  transgression.  The  grossest  idolatry  was  set  side  by  side  with  the  pure 
worship  of  God.  The  temple  and  its  services  were  still  His  (ver.  28),  but  on  every 
high  hm  and  under  every  green  tree  were  the  images  and  altars  of  the  false  gods. 
The  preservation  of  the  pure  worship  of  God  is  no  proof  that  all  is  yielded  which 
God  demands.  The  heart  may  be  frul  of  the  world's  idolatries,  of  its  covetousness 
and  lust  and  manifold  sin.    2.  Its  enormity.    (1)  It  was  wrought  in  Jerusalem, 
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"  the  city  which  the  Lord  did  ohoose,"  &o.,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  defection 
of  the  ten  trihes.  It  is  high  treason  against  Jehovah  when  those  whom  He  has  called 
and  honoured  are  fedthless  to  the  trust  committed  to  them.  It  is  the  darkest  crime 
against  God  and  man  to  hetray  the  last  earthly  refuge  of  the  truth.  (2)  It  was 
done  after  an  interval  of  repentance  and  religious  zeal  (2  Chron.  xi.  17 ;  xiL  1). 
They  had  known  and  yet  forsaken  the  better  way.  (8)  Their  idolatry  was  more 
imrestrained  and  daring  than  an^  that  Israel  had  ever  known  (ver.  22).  8.  Its 
fruits  (ver.  24).  Errors  in  worship  become  vices  in  life.  The  soul  that  is  cut  off 
from  the  fountain  of  life  must  needs  break  out  into  corruption. 

II.  JuDAH*s  CHASTISEMENT.  It  inflicted  deep  humiliation  and  loudly  proclaimed 
God*s  indignation.  1.  H  was  inflicted  by  a/n  old  and  beaten  foe.  Their  temple 
songs,  celebratinff  the  ancient  teiumph  over  "  Bahab,**  must  liave  deepened  their 
shame.  2.  The  holy  city  a/nd  the  temple  itself  were  spoiled,  God  loathed  their 
holy  things.  We  need  not  marvel  that  rationalism  and  infldelity  are  rampant  in  a 
faithless,  worldly  Church.  It  is  God*s  way.  Israel's  idolatry  is  punished  by 
Egypt's  triumph.  8.  It  left  its  ma/rk  in  enduring  poverty  (vers.  26—28).  The 
splendour  passed  away  from  the  royal  pomp,  and  doubtless  also  from  the  temple 
service.  Tne  nation  and  Church  wluch  Egypt  has  spoiled,  whose  &ith  has  beien 
shaken  by  doubt,  or  swallowed  up  in  unbelief,  have  lost  their  strength  and  glory. 
They  are  but  the  shadows  of  what  a  true  and  pure  faith  once  made  them.-— J.  U. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XV.  1—24. 
The  bbioms  of  Abijam  Aia>  Aba,  kikos 

OF    JUDAH. 

The  Reign  of  Abijam. 

Yer.  1.  —  Now  In  tbe  eigbteenth  year 
of  king  Jeroboam,  tbe  ion  of  Nebat, 
reigned  Ab^am  [see  note  on  oh.  ziy. 
81.  It  is  impUed  in  2  Chron.  zi.  20—22 
that  he  was  not  the  first-bom  among 
Behoboam*B  twenty-eight  sons,  but  the 
eldest  son  of  the  favourite  wife.  As  he  left 
behind  him  thirty-eight  children  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  21)  at  his  decease,  some  three  years 
later,  he  must  haye  been  of  considerable 
age  at  his  accession.  This  consideration 
rather  favours  the  idea  that  Behoboam  was 
**  forty  and  one  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign  *'  (a>.,  zii  18)]  over  Judab. 

Yer.  2.— Tbree  years  [The  Alex.  LXX. 
says  SiKdtli,  sixteen.  The  **  three  years  "  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  strictly.  As  he  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  eighteenth  and 
died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jeroboam^s 
reign,  he  cannot  have  completed  three  years. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  *'  he  cannot  have 
reigned  much  more  than  two  years  '*  (Raw- 
linson,  and  similarly  Eeil).  He  may 'have 
reigned  all  but  three]  reigned  be  In  Jem- 
salem.  And  bis  motber's  name  was  Haa- 
cbab  [in  2  Chron.  xiii.  2  called  Michaiah^ 
Heb.  Miehajahu.  That  the  same  person  is 
meant  is  proved  as  well  by  the  context  as 
by  2  Chron.  zi.  21,  where  the  name  is 
given  as  here.  Eeil  (of.  Diet.  Bib.  ii.  162) 
ascribes  the  discrepancy  to  an  error  of  the 
copyist ;  but  the  names  are  so  unlike  in  the 
original  as  to  discountenance  this  assump- 


tion. I  venture  to  suggest  that  Mehaiahu 
was  the  significant  form — the  word  means 
•«  Who  is  Uke  Jehovah  ?  ** — ^which  the  name 
Haachah,  "oppression,**  borne  by  the  Geshu- 
lite  princess  who  married  David  (2  Sam.  iii 
8)  assumed  when  she  joined  the  hordes  peo- 
ple, and  embraced,  as  no  doubt  she  would  do, 
the  religion  of  Jehovah.  Such  a  change 
would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  and  traditions  of  the  S^nitic  races 
(Gen.  zviL  5, 15;  zzz.  passim;  xxzii.  28; 
xli.  45  ;  Ezod.  vi.  8,  <feo.  Cf.  2  Erngs  xxlii. 
84;  zziv.  17;  Hosea  i.  4,  6),  and  there 
may  well  have  been  special  reasons  in  this 
case,  apart  from  the  piety  of  David,  why  it 
should  be  made.  For  the  name  Bfaach^ 
appears  to  have  been  taken  frpm  the  town 
and  district  of  that  name  near  Geshnr — 
a  part  of  Syria  was  called  Syria  Maaehah 
(1  Chron.  ziz.  6 ;  cL  2  Sam.  z.  6—8).  In  2 
Sam.  zz.  14,  15  we  read  of  a  district  of 
Beth  Maaehah — and  it  not  improbably  wit- 
nessed to  imhappy  memories.  How  natural 
it  would  be  that  David's  bride  should  take  a 
name  of  better  omen  and  of  a  religious  import, 
and  how  natural  that  the  grand-daughter 
who  bore  her  name  should  be  called  by  that 
name  in  both  its  forms.  Since  writing  tbe 
above,  I  fiud  that  a  somewhat  similar  idea 
has  occurred  long  since  to  others.  Both 
Eimohi  and  Jarobi  hold  that  she  had  two 
names.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  she 
assumed  the  name  Miehaiah,  as  more  digni- 
fied, on  becoming  queen.  Wordsworth  thinks 
that  Michaiah  was  her  real  name,  and  that 
it  was  degraded  into  Maaehah  when  she  was 
deposed  fbr  idolatry.  This  latter  view  dove- 
tails with   the  one  suggested  above.     It 
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would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
usages  and  habits  of  thought  that  the  name 
which  had  been  changed  into  Michaiah 
when  the  grandmother  became  a  proselvte, 
should  be  changed  back  into  Maaehah  when 
this  princess  apostatized] ,  the  daughter 
[rather,  grand-daughter.  T\^  includes  all 
female  descendants,  as  D^  (see  ver.  10)  all 
ancestresses]  of  Ahlslialom.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Absalom,  the  son  of  David,  is 
meant  here.  We  have  (1)  the  express  state- 
ment of  2  Ghron.  xi.  21,  **  Behoboam  loved 
Maaehah,  the  daughter  of  Abialom,*'  &o.  (2) 
The  fact  that  two  of  Behoboam's  other  wives 
virere  of  the  family  of  David,  which  shows 
that  it  was  part  of  his  policy  to  marry  the 
daughters  of  that  house.  (3)  The  mother 
of  Absalom  was  named  Maaehah  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3).  (4)  The  name  is  so  uncommon— in 
fact,  it  is  UiraZ  Xey — that  another  person 
can  hardly  be  intended.  Moreover,  the 
variation  in  spelling  is  extremely  slight.  It 
has  been  held,  however,  that  a  different 
person  is  designated  by  the  name,  principally 
because  Absalom  had  but  one  daughter 
whose  name  was  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiv.  27), 
whereas  Abijah*s  mother  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah  (2 
Chron.  xiii.  2).  But  this  difficulty  admits 
of  an  easy  solution.  Tamar  was  doubtless 
married  to  Uriel,  and  Maaehah  was  the 
fruit  of  this  marriage.  And  with  this  ex- 
planation agrees  the  account  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  10, 1). 

Ver.  8.— And  he  walked  in  all  the  eins  of 
Ills  fiither,  which  ha  had  done  before  him 
[sins,  t.«.,  from  the  theocratic  standpoint. 
See  ch.  xiv.  22,  25.  It  does  not  appear 
that  either  Abiiah  or  Behoboam  was  a 
Ticious  man,  and  from  his  pious  language 
on  Mount  Ztjmaraim  (2  Chron.  xiii.  10—12) 
we  should  certainly  have  thought  that  Abijah 
was  a  god-fearing  prince.  But  ver.  13  proves 
that  he  had  sanctioned  idolatry,  and  this 
was  no  doubt  his  principal  sin,  as  the  next 
words  explain] :  and  hla  heart  was  not  per- 
fect with  the  Lord  and  his  God,  as  the  heart 
of  David  his  fiither,  [the  words  used  of 
Solomon,  ch.  ii.  4].' 

Ver.  4.— Nevertheless  [*5  but,  sed.sondem, 
Gosen.  393]  for  David's  sake  did  the  Lord 
his  Ood  give  him  a  lamp  [Better  than 
margin,  candle.  The  word  is  *'  always  used 
figuratively  of  progeny."  See  note  on  ch.  ii. 
26 ;  and  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  17;  Job  xviii.  5,  6 ; 
Psa.  cxxxii.  17]  In  Jemsalem,  to  set  up 
his  son  after  him,  and  to  establish  Jeru- 
salem [But  for  David's  piety,  that  is  to  say, 
his  family  would  have  been  dethroned,  if 
not  destroyed,  as  was  that  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  10),  of  Boasha  (ch.  xvi.  2), 
of  Ahab  (2  Kings  x.  11),  <tc«    Abijah  was 


the  third  prince  of  that  line  who  had  per- 
mitted idolatrous  worship,  so  that  that 
dynasty  had  richly  deserved  to  forfeit  its 
position.  The  stability  of  the  family  of 
David  on  the  throne  for  nearly  400  years, 
amid  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  that 
period,  and  whilst  in  Israel  there  were 
**  nine  changes  of  dynasty  within  250  years  " 
is,  as  Bawlinson  remarks,  very  **  difficult  to 
account  for  on  mere  grounds  of  human 
reason  "] : 

Ver.  6.  Because  [*t^,  here  causative  for 
'H]}ll,  Comp.  9uod]  David  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and 
turned  not  aside  ftom  anything  that  he 
commanded  him  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uilah  the 
Hltate.  [2  Sam.  ii.  4.  But  this  last  dause 
is  not  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  such  a  state- 
ment was  more  likely  to  be  inserted  by 
transcribers,  having  first  appeared  in  the 
margin  as  a  gloss,  than  to  be  omitted,  had 
it  ever  formed  part  of  the  text.  And  in 
support  of  this  view  it  may  be  alleged  that 
(1)  the  matter  of  Uriah  was  by  no  means 
David's  only  sin,  and  (2)  it  is  not  the 
manner  of  our  writer  thus  to  quaUfy  his 
words.     See  next  verse.] 

Ver.  6. — ^And  there  was  war  between 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  [Practically  identical  with  ch.  xiv. 
30,  where  see  note.  Thenius  thinks  the 
insertion  of  the  words  were  due  to  the  care- 
lessness of  some  copyist,  and  Bahr  admits 
that  our  present  text  is  possibly  not  the 
original  one.  For  Rehoboam,  some  MSS., 
with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  read  Abijah, 
but  this  is  clearly  an  emendation,  which  in 
turn  begets  another  repetition  (ver.  7),  and 
there  is  really  no  need  either  to  alter  or 
suspect  the  text.  Such  repetitions  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  Eastern  usage, 
and  Behoboam  here  stands  for  the  house 
of  Behoboam,  or  the  cause  and  kingdom 
which  Behoboam  represented.  The  object 
of  mentioning  his  name  can  hardly  be  **  to 
remind  the  reader  that  Abijam  inherited 
this  war  from  his  father "  (Bawlinson),  for 
it  was  only  on  Behoboam's  death  that  the 
slumbering  hostility  blazed  out  into  actual 
war.  That  there  was  warfare  between  Abi- 
jam and  Jeroboam  we  know  not  only  from 
ver.  7,  but  from  2  Ghron.  xiii.  3 — 20  also. 

Ver.  7.— Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Abljam  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  ohronides  [see 
note  on  ch.  xiv.  29.  The  marginal  refer- 
ence to  2  Ghron.  xiii.  misleads  the  casual 
reader]  of  the  kings  of  Jndah  7  And  there 
was  war  [not  only  hostility,  but  open  war 
(Vulgate,  praelium),  hence  Uie  repetition] 
Detweeii  Ah1i)aai  and  Jtooboam. 
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Ver.  8.  — And  AMJam  ilept  wltti  his 
fiithers;  and  tlMj  Imrl^d  bim  In  the  dty 
of  David  [This  fact  alone  should  negative 
Lightfoot*8  theory  as  to  his  name ;  see  note 
on  oh.  ziy.  31]  :  and  Aaa  hla  son  redgned 
Inblsitoad. 

The  Reign  of  Am. 

Ver.  9.— And  In  the  twtnttotb  year  of 
Jeroboam  king  of  laraal  reigned  Aaa 
[Gesen.  interprets  the  name  to  mean 
**  physioian "]  over  Jndah.  [This  reign 
is  related  at  much  greater  length  in  2  Ghron. 
xiT. — xvi.  We  are  there  told  of  the  Ethio- 
pian invasion,  of  the  prophecies  of  Azariah 
and  Hanani,  of  the  league  with  Syria,  Ac.] 

Ver.  10.— And  forty  and  one  years  reigned 
be  In  Jerusalem  [Corn.  &  Lapide  points  out 
that  Asa  saw  eight  kings  of  Israel  on  the 
throne,  Jeroboam,  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah, 
Zimri,  Tibni,  Omri,  and  Ahab].  And  bis 
mother^  [or  grandmother's,  as  margin] 
name  was  Maa!chah,  tbe  daughter  of  Abl- 
shalom.  [The  same  words  as  in  ver.  2, 
aud  the  reference  can  hardly  be  to  a  di£Fer- 
ent  person.  Bfihr  indeed  questions  whether 
D^  can  here  stand  for  grandmother,  (1) 
becanse  in  every  other  case  it  designates 
the  king|*s  mother ,  (2)  Because  the  mother 
of  the  king,  and  not  the  g^randmother,  en- 
joyed the  dignity  and  position  of  Oehirah 
(ver.  18;  2  Ghron.  zv.  16).  Some  would 
read  for  Abishalom,  Uriel  ofOibeah  ;  others, 
strengthened  by  the  Michaiah  of  2  Ghron. 
ziii.  2,  think  the  historian  mistaken  in 
mentioning  the  name  of  Abijam*s  mother 
(ver.  2 ;  2  Ghron.  zi.  21)  as  Maaehah.  The 
difficulty  by  no  means  admits  of  a  ready 
solution,  but  perhaps  the  best  explanation 
is  that  the  grandmother,  Maadiah,  Beho- 
boam*8  favourite  wife,  retained  her  position, 
possibly  by  force  of  character,  or  because 
Asa*s  mother  was  dead.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  that  if  the  latter  had  lived  she 
would  have  displaced  Maaehah,  of  whose 
influence  and  imperious  temper  we  have 
several  indications;  e,a,,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  her  son,  though  not  the  first-bom, 
to  succeed  his  father,  and  in  her  open 
maintenance  of  idol-worship,  and  above 
all  in  the  fact  that  she  was  publicly  deposed 
by  Asa. 

Ver.  11.— And  Aaa  did  that  whidi  was 
fight  In  the  eyes  of  the  I«rd,  as  did  David 
his  father.  r**It  is  a  wonder  how  Asa 
should  be  good,  of  the  seed  of  Abijam,  of 
the  soil  of  Maaehah  '*  (Hall).] 

Yer.  12.— And  he  took  away  the  Sodom- 
ites [see  on  ch.  ziv.  24,  and  Bom.  i.  28 — ^27. 
It  appears  from  oh.  zzii.  46  that  this  abomi- 
nation  was  not  wholly  suppressed]  out  of 

the  land,  and  removed  all  the  idols  [D^7?4 

from  7?^  volvit    A  tenn  of  oontempt  (see 


Dent  zziz.  17,  where  it  is  coupled  with 
"  abominations ;  "  Ezek.  zziii  87) ;  but  whe- 
ther the  word  is  to  be  interpreted  by  7^|  a 

ball  of  dung,  in  which  case  these  idols 
(Dei  itercorei)  would  have  a  designation  like 

Beelzebftl  (♦*  the  lord  of  dung  *•),  or  with  hi 

a  heap  of  stones  (Oen.  zxxi  46,  48),  Dei 
lapidei,  is  uncertain.  Keil  would  translate 
logi,  Oesenius  trunks,  stocks,  which  from 
being  roUed  might  well  bear  this  name] 
that  his  fathers  had  made. 

Ver.  13.— And  also  Maa^diah  his  mother, 
even  her  he  removed  firom  being  nnneii 
[Bather,  queen-mother,  OebinUi,  as  already 
pointed  out  on  ch.  ii.  19,  answers  to  tbe 
Svltana  Valide,  The  Vul^te  reads,  Ne  esset 
princeps  in  saeris  Priapi.  Wordsworth  re- 
minds us  of  the  position  which  the  queen- 
mother  Atossa  holds  in  the  Persae  (vers. 
169—860).  A  queen  consort  is  hardly  pos- 
sible in  a  polygamous  househc^d ;  see  Kitto, 
iv.  177]  because  [Heb.  wJtich,  as  in  ver.  6]  aho 

had  made  an  Idid  [My^l^p  from  f^ft  terruit, 

signifies  an  object  of  fear,  formido — ^not 
pudendum,  a  thing  of  shame,  as  the  Babbis 
and  others  have  held,  t'.e.,  a  phallic  image 
{simiulaerum  obscoenum,  Jerome),  but  JmT' 
rendum.  The  devout  Jew  could  not  but 
regard  such  objects  with  hcnrror]  in  a  grove 

[Heb.  for  (t.e.,  to  serve  as)  an  Asherah.  See 
note  on  eh.  ziv.  15,  28.  Asherah  is  not  the 
name  of  the  goddess  («  Astarte),  asWcn^- 
worth  thinks,  but  of  the  image] ,  and  Ant 
destroyed  [Marg.  cut  qjf,  Heb.  simply  cat, 
which  here  must  mean  emt  down.  The  imaffe 
was,  no  doubt,  planted  erect  in  tfa«  ground] 
her  idol  Ihorror,  as  above] ,  and  burnt  tt 

[this  shows  that  it  was  made  of  wood]  bj 
the  brook  Xidron.  [Gf.  Ezod.  zzxiL  20. 
Here,  as  in  oh.  zvii.  8  (where  see  note),  our 
translators  have  been  unable  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  original  *'in  the  brook, **  dct 

from  not  knowing  that  701,  whidi  primarily 
means  **  brook,"  also  means  **  watereourse," 
w6df^.  It  is  probable  that  the  brook  was  at 
this  time  flowing,  and  that  the  ashes  of  the 
wooden  Asherah  were  cast  into  it ;  but  the 
burning  also  took  place  in  the  W&dy,  or 
vall^.  We  read  of  another  similar  burning 
in  2  Kings  zziii.  4,  6 ;  but  in  this  case  the 
ashes  were  either  carried  to  Bethel  or  east 
upon  the  graves,  to  defile  them.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  that  on  this  latter  occasion  the 
Kedron  was  dry.  The  valley^  **  the  fields  of 
the  Kedron  **  (vex;  4  l.e,),  is  conveniently 
placed  for  such  a  purpose.j 

Ver.  14.— But  the  high  plaoes  [evidently 
such  as  are  referred  to  in  ch.  iii.,  ue,,  un- 
authorized shrines  of  Jehovah ;  ef.  2  Kings 
ziv.  4]   were  not  taken  away    [lit.  de- 
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parted  not,  Tet  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xiv. 
8,  that  Asa  *'  took  away  the  high  places  (cf. 
ver.  5).  Bnt  it  is  clear,  even  from  2  Chron. 
zv.  17,  that  all  of  them  were  not  re- 
moved, and  the  discrepancy  arises  from  the 
well-known  Eastern  idiom  of  patting  the 
whole  for  the  padrt,  of  which  we  have  in- 
stances in  Oen.  viL  19 ;  Exod.  iz.  25,  Ac. 
Cf.  ver.  82 ;  2  Kings  zix.  85,  and  see  helow. 
Asa  probably  aimed  at  removing  all,  and  he 
maj  have  removed  all  oat  of  the  eitUi  (2 
Chron.  xiv.  5),  bnt  some  remained  in  the 
coontry  districts  or  in  remote  places.  Or 
he  may  have  swept  them  away  for  a  short 
time,  and  they  may  have  been  stealthily 
and  gradually  re-introduced.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  remark  here  that  down  to  the 
present  day  the  cuUus  of  the  high  places 
exists— under  a  modified  form,  it  is  true— in 
Palestine.  Eveiy  traveller  will  remember 
the  Muhdfiu  which  crown  almost  every  hill. 
The  religion  of  the  Fellahin,  though  nomi- 
nally  Mohammedan,  is  really,  like  that  of 
China,  a  worship  of  the  dead.  **  In  almost 
eveiy  village  of  the  country  a  small  build- 
ing, surmounted  by  a  whitewadied  dome,  is 
observable,  being  the  sacred  chapel  of  the 
place ;  it  is  variously  called  Eubbeh,  *'dome," 
BUsor,  *•  shrine,*'  or  MukAm,  **  station," 
the  Utter  being  a  Hebrew  word,  used  in  the 
Bible  for  the  places  of  the  Canaanites 
(Dent.  zii.  2).  .  .  .  Just  as  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  so  now  the  position  chosen  for  the 
Muk4m  is  graierally  conspicuous.  .  .  .  This 
Mukim  represents  the  real  religion  of  the 
peasant"  (Conder,  pp.  304  sqq.)]:  never- 
thelMs  Asa's  heart  was  psriisol  with  the 
Lord  all  his  days.  [We  have  here  a  notable 
instance  of  the  Oriental  exaggeration  just 
referred  to.  For  the  very  same  expression 
is  used  by  the  chronicler  (2  Chron.  xv.  17), 
who  in  the  next  chapter  (ch.  xvL  7 — 12)  tells 
Qs  of  Asa's  unfaithfulness  in  his  old  age.] 

Ver.  15.— And  be  tirouirht  Im  the  things 
wMch  hto  Cather  had  dedicated  [Heb.  the 
holy  things  of  his  father.  These  were  prob- 
ably the  spoils  Abijah  had  taken  in  his 
war  with  Jeroboam  (2  Chron.  xiii.  18)] ,  and 
the  things  which  himself  had  dedicated 
[These  were  probably  the  spoils  of  the 
Ethiopians  f2  Chron.  xiv.  15 ;  cf.  xv.  11)] , 
Into  [the  Hebrew  omits  this  word.  Eeil  says 
that  '* house"  is  an  accusative  governed 
by  ''brought**],  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
silver,  and  gold,  and  vessela. 

Ver.  IC— And  there  was  war  betwesn 
Asa  and  Baasha  king  of  Israel  all  their  days. 
[This  statement  must  be  compared  with  2 
Chron.  xiv.  1,  6,  from  which  we  gather  that 
during  the  firet  ten  years  of  Asa's  reign 
there  cannot  have  been  war^  properly  so 
called,  between  them.  Indeed,  it  would 
aeem  from  2  ChnNL  xv.  19,  ztL  1,  that  it 


was  not  until  the  86th  year  of  Asa's  reign 
that  it  first  broke  out.  fiat  these  numbers 
have  clearly  not  escaped  corruption  (see  note 
there),  as  at  the  date  last  mentioned  fiaasha 
must  have  been  dead  (of.  ver.  88  below). 
It  is  probable  that  war  is  to  be  taken  here, 
as  elsewhere  (cf.  xiv.  80),  in  the  sense  of 
hostility,  and  in  any  case  we  have  here 
another  instance  of  the  hyperbolical  habit 
of  the  Eastern  mind.] 

Yer.  17.— And  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
went  up  against  JUdah  [This  statement 
probably  refers  to  the  reconquest  of  the 
three  cities  which  Abijah  had  taken  from 
Jeroboam  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19),  as  Bamah 
could  hardl^  have  been  rebuilt  whilst  fiethel 
remained  m  the  hands  of  Judah],  and 
built  Bamah  [Heb.  the  Bamah,  £.«.,  *'  the 
elevation,"  or  "  high  place."  Now  er  IWm 
(a the  height),  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
25;  Judg.  xix.  13,  14),  five  miles  distant 
from  Jerusalem,  near  the  frontier  of  the 
two  territories,  and  also  then,  as  now, 
on  the  great  north  road.  It  was  the  key, 
consequently,  to  both  kingdoms.  Hence 
the  struggles  to  possess  it,  vers.  21,  22 ; 
2  Chron.  xvi.  1,  Ac.],  that  ho  might  not 
suffer  any  to  go  out  [Heb.  not  to  give  any 
going  out,  &c.]  or  come  im  to  Asa»  king  of 
Judah.  [The  object  of  Baasha  in  fortifying 
this  place  is  evident  It  was  not  merely  to 
have  an  advanced  post  as  a  menace  to  Jeru 
salem  (Bawlinson^,  but  primarily,  by  its 
command  of  the  nigh  road,  to  prevent  his 
subjects  from  falling  away  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  or  even  from  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship ;  in  fact,  to  isolate  Judah  and  to 
blockade  its  capital.  That  there  was  a  great 
defection  to  Asa  at  this  time  we  know  from 
2  Chron.  xv.  9.  This  was  an  exodus  which 
Baasha  felt  must  be  checked.  Blunt 
(*-  Coinddences,"  pp.  176 — 8)  has  happily 
shown  from  2  Chron.  xvi.  6,  <ftc.,  how  the 
primary  object  most  have  been  to  "  stop  the 
alarming  drainage  of  all  that  was  virtuous 
out  of  &eir  borders.**  Bawlinson  sees  in 
the  fortification  of  this  place  "  the  first 
step  towards  a  conquest  of  the  southern 
kingdom."  But  as  to  this  the  text  is  silent, 
or  rather  it  assigns  an  entirely  different 
reason.] 

Ter.  18.— Than  Asa  took  an  the  silver 
and  the  gold  that  were  left  [LXX.  rd 
wpfSiv,  which  Bawlinson  thinks  points  to 
a  corruption  of  our  text.  He  says,  *'The 
Jewish  treasuries  should  now  have  been 
tolerably  full,"  because  (1)  of  the  long  peace 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  1—6),  and  (2)  the  "very 
much  spoil"  they  had  taken  from  the 
Ethiopians  (id.,  ver.  13).  Compare  ver.  15 
above.  But  the  historian  has  in  mind  the 
depletion  of  the  treasury  by  Shishak  (ch. 
xiv.  26).    It  is  true   there   was  nothing 
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*'  left  *'  on  that  occasion,  but  the  treasares 
since  accumolated  are  referred  to  nnder  this 
term.  It  may  be  the  phrase  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  bat  the  TiXX.  reading  looks 
suspiciously  like  an  emendation]  In  the 
treasures  of  the  bouse  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  delivered 
them  Into  the  hand  of  his  serrants :  and 
king  Asa  sent  them  [cf.  2  Kings  xvi.  8. 
For  this  act  of  faithlessness  he  was  reproved 
by  Hanani  the  seer  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7) :  **  O 
Asa,  where  was  thy  piety,  while  thou  roobedst 
God  to  corrupt  an  infidel  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  IsraeUtes?'*  (Hall)]  to  Ben-hadad 
[**  the  son  of  the  sun "  (see  note  on  oh. 
XL  23).  Three  kings  of  Damascus  at  least 
bore  this  name,  viz.,  this  king,  his  son 
(ch.  XX.  I),  and  the  son  of  Hazael  (2  Kings 
xiii.  24)] ,  the  son  of  Tabrlmon  [the  name 
means,  ^Oood  is  RimmoTtt  as  to  which  deity 
see  note  on  2  Kings  v.  18] ,  the  son  of 
Hedon  [by  some  identified  with  Bezin  (ch. 
xi.  23),  but  on  insufficient  grounds]  VLag 
of  Syria*  that  dwelt  at  Damascus  [•'  The 
centre  of  the  Aramaean  power  west  of  the 
Euphrates  "  (Ewald)] ,  saying, 

Yer.  19.— There  Is  a  league  [Bawlinson 
would  render,  **  Let  there  be  a  league  .  .  . 
as  there  was,"  but  the  A.y.  is  equally  good. 
Asa  claims  that  a  league  does  exist,  and, 
in  fact,  has  never  been  broken]  hetween  me 
and  thee,  and  between  my  father  and  thy 
father  [Syria  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  possessions  of  Solomon  to 
regain  its  independence  (ch.  xi.  24).  Its 
friendship  would  naturally  be  sought  by 
Judah,  as  a  counterpoise,  perhaps,  to  the 
alliance  between  Israel  and  Egypt  (Ewald)] : 
behold,  I  h&TO  sent  unto  thee  a  present 
[elsewhere  a  bribe.  Psa.  xv.  5 ;  xxvi.  10 ; 
1  Sam.  viii.  3]  of  sUver  and  gold;  come 
and  break  [Heb.  come^  break  now,  H  cohorta- 
tive]  thy  league  with  Baasha  king  of  Israel, 
that  he  may  depart  firom  ma  [Heb.  ^  ttp 
from  upon  me.] 

Yer.  20.— So  [Heb.  and]  Ben-hadad 
hearkened  unto  king  Asa»  and  sent  the 
oaptains  [or princes;  same  word  as  in  ch. 
3xii.  81 ;  cf.  xx.  24]  of  the  hosts  which  he 
had  against  the  dtles  of  Israel,  and  smote 
I(]on  [now  represented  by  Tell  Dibbiny  a 
mound  near  the  north  end  of  the  Merj 
^Ayun  (which  probably  preserves  the  name), 
a  *'  meadow  of  fountains,"  a  few  miles  north- 
west of  Dan.  This  hill  would  offer  a  com* 
manding  site  for  a  stronghold,  and  traces  are 
found  there  of  a  hurge  and  ancient  city  (Robin- 
son, iii.  p.  375;  Diet.  Bib.,  i.  p.  863],  and 
Dan,  [near  the  northern  extremity  of  Palestine 
(ch.  iv.  25 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20,  &c.)  Now  cer. 
tainly  identified  with  TeU  el  Kadi  the  "hill 
of  the  Judge  "  (which  preserves  the  meaning 
of  the  name),  near  the  main  souroe  of  the 


Jordan.  The  Tell,  apparently  an  extinct 
crater,  is  covered  with  ruins.  Stanley,  8. 
and  P.,  p.  396—6.  Thomson,  '*Land  and 
Book,"  i.  p.  320.  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  p.  420. 
The  situation  is  described  as  superb,  and 
the  country  as  extremely  fertile.  This  is 
the  last  mention  of  the  place  in  Scripture. 
Betribution  has  soon  fallen  on  one  of.  the 
centres  of  Jeroboam's  schism] ,  and  Abel- 
beth-maachah  [now  known  as  Abil  el  Kamh 
(Robinson,  iii.  p.  372;  but  see  Stanley, 
».  and  P.,  p.  890,  note  6 ;  Thomson,  L  p.  324. 
Bawlinson  argues  from  2  Sam.  xx.  14  that 
there  were  originally  two  towns,  but  ver.  15 
leads  us  to  question  the  present  text  of  ver. 
14.  Yer.  19  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  In  2  Chron. 
xvL  4.  it  is  called  Abel  Maim,  **  the  meadow 
of  the  waters,*'  not  only,  it  is  probable,  be- 
cause of  the  lake,  but  of  the  huge  marsh, 
the  Ard  el  Huleh,  which  drains  into  it  (see 
Stanley,  Ix.)  All  these  towns  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Huleh  (Merom),  and 
all  being  in  the  extreme  north,  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  invasion.  The  name  Maaehah  is 
to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  ver.  2], 
and  all  Olnneroth  [in  Num.  xxxiv.  11; 
Deut.  iii.  17,  Cinnereth;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, OennesareV*  "  The  expression  *  aU 
Ginneroth'  is  nnusual,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  *all  Bithron/  probably  Uke 
this,  a  district  and  not  a  tovm  "  (Grove,  Diet. 
Bib.,  i.  p.  830).  It  is  the  district  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  of  (Galilee,  north  of 
Tiberias,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  adjoin- 
ing sheet  of  water.  A  city  Chinnereth,  per. 
haps  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  mentioned 

Josh.  xix.  85],  with  py  not  uncommonly 
has  this  meaning.  Cf.  Gen.  xxxii.  12  (Heb.)» 
**  the  mother  with  the  children ;"  £xod.  xxxv* 
22,  **men  with  women.'*]  all  the  land  of 
NaphtalL  [Not  only  were  the  fortresses  of 
Naphtali  just  mentioned  smitten  by  the 
Syrians,  but  they  laid  waste  aU  the  surround- 
ing district.] 

Yer.  21.— And  tt  came  to  pass,  when 
Baasha  heard  thereof,  that  he   left  off 
building  of  Bamah  [He  could  not  prosecute 
it  when  he  had  enemies  on  every  side.    He 
at  once  assumes  the  defensive] ,  and  dwelt 
In  Tinah.     [Ch.   xiv.  17.    He  retired  to 
his  capital.    It  is  not  implied  that  he  had 
entertained  the  idea  of  dwelling  at  Bamah.] 
Ver.  22. — ^Then  king  Asa  made  a  |iro- 
clamatlon  [Heb.  made  all  to  hear]  through- 
out all  Judah ;  none  was  exempted  [Heb. 
noTie  free] ,  and  they  took  away  [Heb.  took 
vp]  the  stones  of  Ramah,  and  the  timber 
thereof;  wherewith  Baasha  [It  is  noticeable 
i  that  It  is  generally  **  king  Asa,'*  but  never 
I  *(king  Baasha"]  had  bnilded;  and  king 
i  Asa  IraUt  with  them  Oeba  of  Benjamtn 
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[Sometimes  **  the  GeW  t.e.,  heigJU;  in 
Josh,  xviii.  24,  Gaba;  now  Jeba^  only  45' 
north-east  of  Bamah.  This  was  the  northern 
limit  of  the  soathem  kingdom  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  8).  Itooonpied  a  striking  position, 
standing  on  a  rooky  knoll  on  the  south  side 
of  the  great  gorge  of  Michmash  (now  known 
as  the  Wddy  Suweifiit)^  a  **  great  crack  or 
fissure  in  the  country,  with  yertical  pre- 
cipices some  800  feet  high"  (Gonder,  p. 
254 ;  of.  Diet.  Bih.,  i.  p.  658  and  Porter,  i. 
p.  214).  As  Geha  would  command  the  pass, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Asa  fortified 
it,  the  more  so  as  this  defile  "  appears  to 
have  been  more  than  once  the  meeting- 
place  between  the  Jews  and  their  enemies  '* 
7Gonder)] ,  and  lUipali.  [Heb.  the  Mizpah, 
%.e,t  watch-tower  (Gen.  zxxi.  49).  The 
name  points  to  an  eminence,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  so  many  sites  of 
minor  importance  have  been  recovered,  this 
old  gathering-plaoe  of  the  tribes  (Judg.  xzi. 
1 ;  1  Bam.  vii.  5 ;  z.  17 — 25),  and  the  seat 
of  Gedaliah*8  government  (Jer.  zl.  6),  cannot 
be  identified  with  certainty.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  is  now  represented  by 
the  commanding  eminence  of  Nebi  Samwil 
(Robinson,  it  p.  828 ;  Van  de  Yelde,  ii.  p. 
53),  but  Stanley  (S.  and  P.,  ii.  p.  213—4)  and 
Grove  (Diet.  Bib.,  ii.  p.  389)  argue  in  favour 
of  Scopus,  and  "  the  surv^  has  done  little 
to  throw  light  on  this  question  **  (see  Gen- 
der, pp.  257—9).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
**  pit,"  or  well,  which  Asa  made  (Jer.  zlL  9}, 
probably  **  to  provide  Mizpah  with  »  plenti- 


ful snpply  of  water  in  case  of  a 
(Ewald),  may  yet  be  brought  to  light. 

Yer.  23.— And  the  rest  of  all  the  acts  of 
Asa,  and  all  bis  might  [see  2  Ghron.  xlv., 
zv.] ,  and  aU  that  he  did,  and  the  dties 
which  he  hnllt  [during  the  peace  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  reign  (2  Ghron.  xlv.  5,  6)], 
are  they  not  written  In  the  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judab  ?  Never- 
theless [Heb.  only.  There  was  one  exception 
to  his  otherwise  happy  and  prosperous  reign] 
In  tba  time  of  bis  old  age  [see  notes  on  ch. 
L  1;  zi.  4.  **01d  age"  means  here,  as 
there,  the  end  of  life.  Asa  cannot  well 
have  been  more  than  fifty.  It  was  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  reign  (2  Ghron.  zvi.  12) 
that  this  disease  attacked  him]  be  was 
diseased  In  bis  feet.  [It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  this  disease  was  the  gout.  In 
the  Ghronicles  {Lc)  he  is  reproached  for 
seeking  "  not  to  the  Lord  but  to  the  phy- 
sicians."  We  must  remember  what  the  art 
of  medicine  at  that  day  was  like  (see  Eitto, 
«•  Daily  Bib.  lUos.,"  iv.  195  sqq.),  and  that 
the  Jews  regarded  sickness  and  healing  as 
alike  the  immediate  acts  of  God. 

Yer.  24.— And  Asa  slept  wltb  bis  fathers, 
and  was  burled  wltb  his  Dettbers  [''in  his 
own  sepulchre  which  he  had  made  for  him- 
self **  (2  Ghron.  zvi  14,  which  also  notices 
"  the  bed  filled  with  sweet  odours,'*  in 
which  he  was  laid  and  the  "very  great 
burning"  made  for  him)]  In  the  city  of 
]>avid  bis  father :  and  Jebosbapbat  bis  son 
reigned  in  bis  stead. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  11 — 26. — The  Reign  of  Asa.  ^  Though  this  prince  reigned  forty  and  one 
years — a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  a 
loDger  period  than  any  of  the  kings  who  came  after  him — yet  his  reign,  so  far  as  it 
is  recorded  here,  may  be  smnmed  np  in  few  words.  '*  Happy  is  the  nation,"  it  has 
been  said,  **  which  has  no  history.'^  But  happier  still  the  nation  whose  history, 
like  that  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Asa,  may  be  comprehended  under  these  two  heads 
— internal  reforms^  and  external  discipline, 

I.  Internal  befobm s.  Two  questions  present  themselves  for  consideration  here. 
First,  What  were  Asa's  reforms?    Secondly,  In  what  way  were  they  accomplished? 

1.  His  reforms  were  practically  of  two  lands ;  (a)  Moral,  and  (b)  Rtligious,  It 
is  not  implied  that  he  either  put  morality  before  religion,  or  believed  that  the  one 
could  be  separated  from  the  other.  It  may  be  a  question  in  these  days — it  is  at 
least  hotly  disputed — ^whether  morality  can  long  ^pport  itself  without  a  religious 
basis  and  religious  sanctions ;  but  it  was  no  question  in  that  dark  age,  or  for  many 
hundred  years  afterwards.  Then  it  was  a  choice  between  the  one  true  religion  and 
the  most  shameful  inmaoralities  practised  under  the  name  of  religion.  All  that 
is  meant  here,  therefore,  is  that  Asa*s  reforms  resulted  in  purging  and  raising  the 
tone  of  public  morality  by  suppressing  the  idolatry  wliicn  sanctioned  and  con- 
secrated imparity. 

(1)  The  morcU  reformation  is  suggested  to  our  minds  by  the  words  **  He  took 
away  the  Sodomites  out  of  the  land  (ver.  12).  What  an  abyss  of  corruption  does 
this  one  brief  sentence  reveal  to  us.    **  It  is  a  shame  even*  to  speak  of  those  things 
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which"  were  "done  of  them  in  secret"  (Eph.  v.  12).  And  this  among  the  holy 
people,  the  bride  of  the  Lordl  No  wonder  that  Asa's  first  effort  was  directed 
against  these  horrible  enormities.  This  suppression  of  the  Sodomites  was  a  first 
step  towards — 

(2)  'Ihe  reliyious  reformation.  He  next  "removed  all  the  idols  that  his  fathers 
had  made."  "His  fathers.**  Solomon,  as  well  as  Behoboam  and  Abijah.  Probably 
none  of  the  three  had  himself  reared  idol  shrines.  But  all  the  three  had,  to  say 
the  least,  ]>ermitted  idolatry,  and  connived  at  it.  It  was  sin  enough  tbat  they  had 
not  vigorously  and  promptly  suppressed  it.  They  were,  each  in  his  turn,  the 
representative  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  What  were  they  doing  that  they  per- 
mitted any  rivalry  between  the  bestial  gods  of  the  heathen  and  the  Holy  One  ot 
Israel  ?  But  probably  we  see  here  the  bitter  fruits  of  Solomon's  sin — so  true  it  is 
that  "  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them."  When  that  powerful  prince  had 
once  granted  to  foreign  deities  and  shameful  superstitions  a  footing  in  Immanners 
land,  it  was  more  than  his  comparatively  feeble  successors  could  do  to  dislodge 
them.  The  people  loved  to  have  it  so,  and  neither  Behoboam  nor  Abijah  was 
strong  enough  to  say  them  nay.  Thus  d^d  Solomon,  down  to  Asa's  days,  yes,  and 
down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity  (2  Ghron.  xxxvi.  14),  go  on  sinning  in  his  grave. 

And  let  us  notice  here  an  instructive  contrast  between  Asa  and  Solomon.  It 
was  the  wise  king,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  at  the 
height  of  his  prosperity,  and  towards  the  end  of  a  long  and  peaceful  reign,  built 
altars  for  the  abominations  of  neighbouring  nations.  It  was  a  young  prince, 
unknown  to  fame,  with  no  special  gifts  or  endowments,  with  a  restricted  dominion, 
and  encompassed  with  difficulties,  who  was  the  first  to  stem  this  tide  of  sin  and 
shame  with  which  his  great  ancestor  had  flooded  the  land.  "  The  first  last,  and  the 
last  first.*'    Compare  1  Cor.  i.  27 — 29.    Wealth  has  greater  dangers  than  adversity. 

2.  But  let  us  now  consider  the  way  in  which  these  great  reforms  were  brought 
about 

(1)  He  began  at  the  riaht  place.  "  Even  Maachah  his  mother  he  removed,"  &c. 
The  Gehirah,  the  first  mdy  in  the  land,  whose  conduct  would  of  course  be  an 
example  to  all  the  women  of  his  realm  (Esther  i.  17, 18),  was  deposed  firom  her 
loft^  station.  The  history  of  Israel  shows  repeatedly  how  the  country  took  its  tone, 
as  mdeed  every  coimtry  must  do,  more  or  less,  from  the  court.  It  is  not  only 
in  dress  that  the  queen'  sets  the  fashion.  The  Japanese  have  a  striking  proverb, 
"  Fish  begin  to  stink  at  the  head."  If  the  court  bie  corrupt,  profligate,  irreligious, 
the  commonalty  will  soon  follow  suit,  for  we  all  imitate  our  superiors.  In  this  sense 
is  that  word  true,  corrwptio  opHmi  pessima.  It  would  consequently  have  been  of 
httle  use  for  Asa  to  put  down  idols  elsewhere  had  he  tolerated  them  in  the  harem, 
the  nursery  of  his  successors.  This  hydra  could  not  be  slain  by  hewing  its  feet,  or 
piercing  its  body ;  it  was  only  mortal  in  its  head,  Maachah's  "  horror  **  must  be 
destroyed  or  idolatry  wiU  Uve  and  flourish.  Moreover,  in  beginning  with  her,  Asa 
shows  that  he  appraised  aright  the  power  of  female  influence.  He  might  have 
reaUzed  that  those  who  "  rock  the  cradle,  rule  the  world."  The  sinister  influence 
of  the  harem  had  ruined  Behoboam ;  it  should  not  min  Jehoshaphat.  Here,  again, 
let  us  mark  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Asa  and  that  of  Solomon ;  between 
the  cases  of  Maachah  and  Naamah.  Solomon  built  idol  altars  for  his  wives:  Asa 
burnt  the  idol  of  his  mother.  The  strong  king  was  brought  into  subjection  by 
weak  and  foolish  women ;  the  weak  king  humbled  and  degraded  the  proudest  and 
strongest  woman  of  her  time.  The  former  could  not  resist  the  blandishments  of 
one  of  his  many  foreign  mistresses  when  she  petitioned  for  the  gods  and  rites  of 
her  native  country ;  me  latter  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  when  she 
prayed  to  retain,  not  her  idol,  but  her  place.  It  must  have  cost  him  an  efibrt  to 
deal  with  the  queen-mother  who  had  exercised  so  great  an  influence  in  former  reigns. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  devil  often  "  comes  to  a  man  in  the  shape  of  his  wife  and 
children  **  (J.  Hinton),  and  truly  a  man's  real  foes  are  not  unfirequently  those  of  his 
own  household.  Just  as  their  flattery  is  the  most  insidious  and  mischievous 
(Whately),  so  are  their  faults  too  often  considered  venial,  and  their  sins,  when 
manifest  are  the  hardest  to  reprove  (c£  ch.  i.  6 ;  1  Sam.  iii  18).    These  are  the 
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"  hand  "  and  the  **  eye,"  which  oanse  men  to  offend,  and  which  they  must  cut  off  or 
pluck  out  and  cast  from  them  (Matt.  y.  29  sqq.)  Hence  the  charge  of  Deui  xiii.  6 
8qq. ;  c£  Matt.  x.  87. 

And  the  moral  effect  of  this  act,  the  public  deposition  of  the  queen-mother,  can 
hardly  he  over-estimated.  It  showed  the  country  that  the  king  was  in  real  earnest ; 
that  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons ;  that  no  idolatry  could  expect  tolerance  at  his 
hands.  Prohably  but  for  this  he  could  neither  have  taken  away  the  Sodomites 
nor  removed  the  idols.  Possiblv  it  was  because  neither  Behoboam  (see  2  Ghron. 
xi.  21)  nor  Abijam  dared  to  deal  with  the  idolatries  of  Maachah,  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  imperious  will,  that  these  foreign  superstitions  had  defiled 
^e  land  so  long.    Asa  struck  at  their  root  in  removing  her  from  being  queen. 

(2)  He  did  not  stop  half-way.  He  destroyed  "  with  both  hands  earnestly " 
(Micah  vii.  8).  He  not  only  cut  down  her  idol,  he  burnt  it  in  the  vallejr  of  the 
Kedron.  There  was  no  place  left  her  for  repentance.  He  had  burnt  his  ships 
behind  him;  had  destroyed  the  nests,  so  that  the  rooks  might  not  return.  Tbis 
public  burning,  witnessed,  no  doubt,  by  crowds  of  spectators,  spoke  louder  than 
any  words  or  ordinances  could  do.  When  they  saw  the  ^* horror''  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  brook,  they  could  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  oi 
their  king.    They  would  remember  how  Moses  had  acted  before  (Exod.  xxxiL  20). 

(8)  He  did  what  he  could*  It  is  no  reproach  to  him  that  "  the  high  places  were 
not  removed"  (ver.  14),  for  the  chronicler  (ohs.  xiv.  5 ;  xv.  12, 18,  17),  as  well  as 
our  author,  testifies  that  this  was  no  fault  of  his.  '*  His  heart  was  perfect  all 
his  days.**  He  did  what  in  him  lay,  and  his  service  was  accepted  accordingly 
(2  Cor.  viii.  12).    "  The  fleetest  horse  cannot  escape  from  its  tail." 

(4)  Hie  reformation  wae  followed  by  a  restitution.  It  was  not  merely  de- 
structive, as  too  many  so-called  reforms  have  been.  (1)  He  gave  up  to  the  sacristy 
of  God  the  silver  and  fold  he  had  taken  from  the  Ethiopians.  It  was  his  happiness 
to  restore  to  it  some  oi  the  treasure  of  which  it  had  been  denuded  in  the  reign  of 
Behoboam.  (Observe :  When  idolatry  came  in,  the  treasures  went  out  of  the  land. 
When  idolatry  was  expelled,  prosperity  returned.  Godliness  has  the  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is.)  His,  consequently,  was  no  cheap  reform.  He  offered  of  that 
which  cost  him  something  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24).  He  might  have  converted  his  spnoil 
into  drinking  vessels  of  pure  gold  (ch.  x.  21),  but  he  surrendered  it  to  the  service 
and  keeping  of  the  Most  High.  (2)  He  induced  his  x>eople  to  dedicate  themselves 
anew  to  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xv.  12  sqq. ;  c£  2  Cor.  viii  5).  This  was  the  crown 
and  blossom  of  his  reformation.    "  They  sware  unto  the  Lord  with  a  loud  voice." 

And,  as  the  fruit  of  this  righteous  policy,  we  find  that  he  enjoyed,  for  a  part  of 
his  reign  at  least,  (1)  quietness  (2  Chron.  xiv.  1), "  The  Lord  gave  him  rest"  (ver.  6) 
— ^the  effect  of  righteousness  is  quietness  and  assurance  (Isa.  xxxiL  17) ;  (2)  prosperity 
(ver.  7),  and  (8)  growth^  in  the  shape  of  a  large  accession  of  God-fearing,  law-abiding 
subjects.  *'  They  fell  to  binn  out  of  Israel  in  abundance  when  they  saw  that  the 
Lord  his  God  was  with  him."  Not  all  the  numerical  superiority  of  Israel,  not  all 
its  fruitful  territory,  availed  against  the  attraction  of  a  realm,  in  one  sense  a  rival 
kingdom,  where  respect  for  God's  law  promised  security,  Uberty,  and  peace. 

But  let  us  now  observe  that  these  reforms  and  this  courageous  piety  did  not 
exempt  him  from — 

II.  External  troubles.  The  quiet  only  lasted  ten  years.  His  fenced  cities 
did  not  save  >iinf^  firom  invasion.  He  had  to  encounter,  first,  the  invasion  of  Zerah 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  9),  and  secondly,  the  aggression  of  Baasha  (1  Kings  xv.  17).  He  may 
have  been  tempted  to  think  when  &at  overwhelming  host  of  swart  barbarians 
marched  against  him  that  his  piety  profited  him  nothing.  He  may  have  argued, 
when  he  saw  die  fortress  of  Bamah  threatening  his  very  capital — the  city  God  had 
chosen  to  put  His  name  there — that  God  made  no  difference  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  between  His  fiuthfril  people  and  the  calf-worshipping  Israelites. 
But  observe :  both  these  troubles  were  really  blessings  in  disguise.  Afflictions  and 
adversities  may  be  either  punitive  or  disciplinary.  Solomon's  were  of  the  former, 
Asa's  of  the  latter  class.  For  (1)  when  Asa  had  learned  his  own  weakness,  and  learnt 
whither  to  look  for  help  (2  Chron.  xiv.  11) — ^lessons  both  of  them  of  singular  blessed- 
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nesB— the  Lord  smote  the  Ethiopians.  This  invasion  resulted  in  the  enrichment 
of  the  country.  The  spoil  was  enormous.  And  the  victory  ministered,  not  to 
pride,  hut  to  piety  {ib,,  xv.  8).  (2)  The  only  result,  so  fiar  as  we  know,  of  tlie 
menaces  of  Baasha  was  that  that  king  drew  upon  himself  an  invasion  of  Syrians 
(in  which  it  is  to  he  ohserved,  Dan,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  calf- worship,  was  snutten), 
and  Asa  gained  two  fortresses  as  a  protection  against  future  inroads  (ver.  22).  It  is 
true  that  Asa  hetrayed  a  want  of  faith  in  taking  the  consecrated  gold  and  silver 
wherewith  to  hrihe  the  northern  harbarians  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7,  8),  and  that  he  was 
chastised  for  the  deed  (ver.  9),  but,  all  the  same,  his  generally  *'  perfect  heart  **  was 
rewarded  by  more  than  deUveranoe.  If  he  ever  cried  with  Jacob,  "All  these 
things  are  against  me,'*  he  must  have  subsequently  exclaimed  with  Joseph,  '*  Ye 
thought  evil  against  me,  but  God  meant  it  unto  good  *'  (Gen.  L  20).  His  troubles 
must  have  taught  him  this  lesson,  "  Many  are  the  afi^ctions  of  the  righteous,  but 
the  Lord  deHvereth  him  out  of  them  all "  (Psa.  xxxiv.  19). 

And  so  we  see  in  the  dangers  and  assaults  which  this  reformer  underwent  proo& 
of  the  loving  discipline  of  God — trials  intended  for  his  reformation  and  for .  the 
chastening  of  his  country.  It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  see  how  so  brutal  and 
hateful  a  thing  as  war  can  ever  be  for  the  good  of  any  people,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  a  **  victory  is  the  next  worst  thing  to  a  defeat.'*  But  those  have 
some  reason  on  their  side  who  teU  us  that  war  is  the  pm'gatory  of  nations,  and  that 
battles  in  the  moral  are  something  like  thunderstorms  in  the  physical  world. 
There  are  victims  in  either  case — what  hecatombs  of  victims  in  some  cases — ^but 
the  atmosphere  is  all  the  clearer  afterwards.  The  campaign  of  Zerah  probably 
taught  him  and  his  people  to  bridle  their  ambition,  and  to  leave  their  neighbours 
alone ;  it  certainly  taught  Asa  and  Israel  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  to  cling  closer 
to  Him.  They  learned  that  "  Providence  does  '*  not  ^'  always  help  the  biggest 
battalions  *' — that  ever3rthing  turns  on  the  blessing  of  God.  **  They  proved  the 
truth  of  that  promise, "  Five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred,  and  an  hundred  of  you 
shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight,"  &c.  (Levit.  xxvi  8).  Psalm  xx.  might  have  been 
penned  with  reference  to  this  war.  It  certainly  breathes  the  spirit  of  that  time. 
**  Deo  adjuvcmte " — this  is  its  keynote.  And  this,  too,  is  the  burden  of  Asa*s 
prayer  (2  Chron.  xiv.  11),  of  AzariiJi*s  prophecy  (t&.,  xv.  2  sqq.),  of  Judah*8  praises 
(vers.  12,  14,  15). 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  history  of  the  covenant  people  we  may  see 
pourtrayed  the  trials,  deliverances,  &c.,  of  the  covenant  soul  (Keble).  And 
certainly  the  prosperous  reign  of  Asa  is  a  picture  of  what  a  truly  Christian  life 
involves.  Happy  are  those  whose  lives,  in  their  main  features,  may  be  thus 
characterized  :  **  Internal  reforms,"  '*  external  discipline.'*  The  three  things  which, 
Luther  said,  made  the  minister  also  make  the  man,  *'  Prayer,  meditation,  and 
temptation.'*  The  idols  must  be  utterly  abolished  by  "  the  expulsive  force  of  a 
new  affection ;  '*  '*  the  horror,  '*  the  fear  and  horrible  dread  that  possesses  the 
unreconciled,  must  be  cast  out  by  perfect  love ;  "  everything  that  defileth  **  must 
be  consumed  by  its  ardent  flames ;  tne  heart  must  be  **  dedicated,*'  and  then  the 
loving  correction  of  God  will  dd  the  rest,  and  after  we  have  suiOTered  awhile,  in 
the  battle  of  life,  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  (ch.  xv.  28),  wiU  make  us  perfect 
(1  Peter  v.  10),  and  grant  us  *'  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever.*' 

Ver.  22. — Church  and  Dissent.  The  building  and  subsequent  demolition  of 
Bamah — its  building  by  Baasha  to  check  the  defection  of  his  subjects  to  the 
southern  kingdom  and  the  Jewish  Church  ;  its  removal  by  Asa  in  oraer  that  the 
highway  to  Judah  and  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  might  be  open  to  returning 
schismatics — this  incident  may  serve  to  introduce  a  comparison  between  the 
kingdom  of  Asa  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  or  rather,  the  history  and  relations  of 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Palestine  after  the  schism  may  suggest  some  thoughts  as  to 
the  proper  attitude  and  relations  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  her  separated 
children. 

And  that  our  view  of  those  relations,  so  far  as  it  is  disclosed  to  us  by  this  histoiy, 
•  '^InGotteoSegenistsIlesgelegen." 
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may  not  be  partial  and  incomplete,  it  is  proppr  that  we  shoiild  begin  the  survey, 
not  with  the  accession  of  Asa,  but  some  two  decades  earlier ;  in  fact,  with  the 
commencement  of  the  schism.    And  we  may  learn — 

I.  That  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  heresy  should  be  strong  and 
AOORESSIVB.  Ten  tribes  worshipped  the  calves;  only  two  were  faithful  to  the  Lord. 
Jeroboam's  novelties  carried  "all  Israel *'  away  after  them.  Even  so  '*  the  churches 
of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome  have  erred "  (Art.  xix.)  Donatists, 
Montanists,  Arians,  Apollinarians — how  manv  were  the  sects  of  the  first  days  1 
And  now,  out  of  the  two  hundred  millions  of  Christendom,  how  many  are  there 
whom  with  the  profoundest  sorrow  we  must  pronounce  either  heretical  or  sohis- 
matioal.    And  no  wonder,  for 

**The  search  for  truth  is  not  one  half  so  pleasant. 
As  sticking  to  the  views  we  hold  at  present." 

Most  of  our  schisms  have  had  their  origin  in  pride  and  emulation ;  most  of  our 
heresies,  spring  out  of  our  corrupt  human  nature.  It  is  every  way  pleasanter  to 
choose  among  doctrines  than  to  take  them  as  revealed  by  God. 

n.  That  there  must,  nevertheless,  be  no  fiohtinos  amongst  Christians. 
The  armies  of  Judah  were  solemnly  forbidden  to  attack  those  of  Jeroboam  (ch.  xii. 
24).  Though  a  host  of  near  two  hundred  thousand  armed  men  had  mustered  for 
battle,  yet  thev  must  "  return  every  man  to  his  house.*'  They  were  reminded  that 
the  children  of  Israel  were  their  "brethren,**  and  that  the  division  in  the  kingdom — 
not  that  in  the  Church — ^was  ordained  of  God.  A  special  messenger  is  entrusted  with 
a  special  revelation  (ver.  22)  to  prevent  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  brethren,  the 
children  of  the  same  Father,  meeting  in  the  shock  of  battle.  And  observe  that, 
though  there  was  undoubtedly  war  at  a  later  period  between  the  divided  branches 
of  the  Hebrew  family  (ch.  xiv.  80 ;  xv.  6, 16,  ko. ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  8),  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  ^ese  wars  ever  had  the  Divine  sanction.  Observe,  too,  that 
hostility  and  antagonism,  short  of  actual  organized  warfare,  is  here  described  as 
"  war  "  (ch.  xiv.  80,  note).  Now  may  we  not  justly  infer — ^what,  indeed,  is  certain 
on  other  grounds — that,  whatever  their  heresies,  there  must  be  no  hoaUUtiea 
between  the  divided  sections  of  the  Christian  fiekmily  ?  There  have  been  "  wars  and 
fightings  "  amongst  them,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  against  the  will  and  prayer  of  their 
head  (John  xvii.  21 ;  xiii.  85 ;  o£  1  Cor.  i.  11 ;  xi.  18 ;  James  iv.  1).  For  they  are 
"  brethren  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  8)  by  a  much  closer  bond  than  were  the  Jews.  Spiritual 
ties  are  far  more  real  and  binding  than  those  of  flesh,  of  mere  matter  (Matt.  xii.  48, 
49 ;  Bom.  xvi.  18 ;  Titus  i.  4 ;  Philem.  10).  And  if  it  was  unseemly  and  unnatural 
for  Jew  to  lift  up  hand  against  Jew,  how  much  more  for  members  of  the  same  body 
(Eph.  V.  80 ;  Bom.  xii.  5),  professors  of  the  same  gospel  of  love  ?  And  not  only  the 
hand,  but  the  tongue.  There  must  be  no  stabbing  and  wounding  of  brethren  by 
words  any  more  than  by  swords.  " There  is  nothing,*'  says  Whichcote,  "more  un- 
natural to  religion  than  contentions  about  it.*'  Christians  have  fighting  enough  to 
do  without  falling  upon  each  other.  There  are  the  common  enemies  of  the  Christian 
life — ^the  world,  we  flesh,  and  the  devil.  There  are  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  the 
hosts  of  devilry,  and  uncleanness,  and  unbehe^  and  indifference.  It  is  well  when 
disnuting  about  "  modes  of  faith  '*  that  we  should  remember  that  there  are  untold 
millions  of  men  still  worshipping  cows  and  even  demons.  It  is  well,  too,  that  we 
should  consider  that  we  are  none  of  us  infallible,  and  may  easily  confound  friends 
and  foes.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  many  of  our  disputes  are  like  that  midnight 
conflict  at  Syracuse,  where  each  party  mistook  the  watchword  of  the  other,  and  all 
was  hopeless  conftusion  (Stimloy.)  We  must  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  futh 
once  for  all  delivered,'*  Ac.,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  that.  "  It 
is  not  the  actual  differences  of  Christians  that  do  the  mischief,  but  the  mismanage- 
ment of  those  differences **  (P.  Henry).  "Nous  avons  eu  assez  de  polemiquef'' 
said  a  French  ecclesiastic ;  "  il  nous  reste  &  avoir  un  peu  d'irenique." 

IIL  That  there  must  be  no  sacrifios  of  truth  or  compromise  of  principle 
FOB  the  sake  of  coNdLiATiNO  HERETICS.    Asa,  like  Bohoboam,  was  only  too  glad 
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to  welcome  deserters  from  Jeroboam's  Cbnroh  and  kingdom;  his  action  with 
respect  to  Bamah  proves  that.  But  neither  of  them  ever  thought  of  accommodating 
the  worship  or  poUty  of  Jerusalem  to  suit  the  wishes  or  prejudices  of  the  sohismatio 
IsraeUtes.  To  neither  of  them  did  it  occur  to  allow  that  calf-worship  was  right 
worship ;  neither  would  admit  that  there  was  any  true  Church  but  that  of  Judah, 
or  any  sanctuary  but  that  of  Jerusalem ;  neither  could  or  would  recognize  the  orders 
or  ministrations  of  Jeroboam's  man-niade  priests.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been 
impolitic,  as  weU  as  unfaithful,  to  have  done  so.  It  was  because  Judah  was  true  to 
its  convictions,  and  consistently  repudiated  the  schism,  and  stood  resolutely  on  the 
old  paths,  that  such  numbers  of  pious  IsraeUtes  came  over  to  its  side.  Even  so 
now,  nothing  but  harm  can  come  of  sacrificing  one  iota  of  principle  for  the  sake  of 
the  union  of  Christendom.  We  may  be  branded  as  illiberal  and  bigots  if  we  ask 
for  the  credentials  of  every  soi-dUant  minister  of  Christ ;  if  we  deny  the  name  of 
"  Church  **  to  each  of  the  manifold  sects  and  societies  of  himan  origin ;  if  we 
repudiate  an  unorganic  Christianity,  a  religion  of  mere  emotionalism.  But  all  the 
same,  we  have  no  right  to  exercise  a  spurious  charity  and  to  give  what  is  not  ours ; 
we  have  no  right  to  surrender  one  jot  of  Catholic  truth  for  the  sake  of  oonciliatiDg 
outsiders.  That  would  be  indeed  to  '*  make  a  soUtude  and  call  it  a  peace.*'  In 
that  way  our  religion  might  soon  be  watered  down  so  that  truth  and  life  and 
efficacy  would  all  be  gone,  and  the  thin  residuum  would  be  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able. Only  the  infidel  could  ultimately  gain  by  such  a  process.  Our  answer,  then, 
to  the  separatist  must  be  this:  "  All  that  thou  desirest  of  me  I  wiU  do,  but  this 
thing  I  may  not  do."  Deeply  as  we  desire  unity,  we  dare  not  purchase  it  at  such  a 
price.     '*  Amicus  Plato ^  amicus  Socrates ,  sed  ma^is  arniica  Veritas,^* 

IV.  That  there  must  be  no  oallino  in  the  aid  of  unbelibvkbs  aoainst 
SEPABATED  BRETHREN.  This  was  douc  morc  than  once  in  Jewish  history,  but  the 
result  was  always  disastrous.  If  Jeroboam  called  in  the  aid  of  Shishak  against 
Behoboam,  he  suffered  himself,  as  we  have  seen  (note  on  ch.  xiv.  25),  from  the 
Eg3rptian  invasion.  Nor  was  Asa's  appeal  to  Ben-hadad  less  ill-advised.  In  the 
first  place,  it  betrayed  a  lack  of  faith  m  God ;  then  (2)  he  had  to  rob  the  Lord's 
treasury  of  the  gifts  he  had  recently  dedicated  thereto ;  and  (8)  the  bands  of  Syria, 
having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  conquest,  were  ever  afterwards  threatening  or 
ravaging  (chs.  xx.,  xxii. ;  2  Kings  v.  2 ;  vi.  8,  &c.)  the  Holy  Land.  Asa's  son, 
Jehoshaphat,  found  it  necessary,  as  he  thought,  to  join  forces  with  those  of  Israel 
against  this  very  power  which  Asa  invoked.  And  how  often  have  Christians 
pursued  the  same  policy.  How  often  have  the  armies  of  the  Ottomans,  e,g.,  been 
employed  by  Christians  against  Christians.  The  cannon  by  means  of  which 
Constantinople  was  taken  were  cast  by  Christian  engineers.  For  four  centuries 
have  Mussulman  legions  been  largely  officered  by  Christian  renegades,  and  recruited 
from  Christian  lands— Albania,  Wallachia,  &c.  The  ** unspet^able  Turk"  has 
only  been  tolerated  in  Europe  because  of  the  divisions  of  Christendom.  And  is  not 
the  same  thing  being  done  in  another  way  at  the  present  time  ?  There  are  Chris- 
tians  who  think  it  right  to  make  common  cause  with  atheists,  seculaiists,  &o., 
against  their  brethren.  If  the  example  of  Asa  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7 — 9)  is  not  decisive 
against  such  a  proceeding,  surely  that  of  Jehoshaphat  (i6.,  xix.  2)  and  Amaziah 
{ib,,  XXV.  6—10)  prove  that  we  should  neither  help,  nor  seek  help  from,  the 
UQgodly.  The  result  of  such  alliances,  as  Asa  found  to  his  cost,  will  be,  **  From 
henceforth  thou  shalt  have  wars."  The  mercenaries  we  have  hired  against  one 
another  will  end  by  doing  battle  against  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name.  The 
Britons  who  called  in  the  Saxons  to  their  aid  presently  found  their  new  aUies 
settled  in  their  homes  and  themselves  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness. 

Y.  That  no  obstagles  must  be  raised  in  the  path  of  reunion.  That  this 
should  be  done  by  the  separatists  need  cause  us  no  surprise.  Baasha  could  not 
afford  to  have  the  highway  to  Judah  open.  His  occupation  would  be  gone  if  the 
breach  were  healed  and  the  nation  or  the  Church  again  became  one.  And,  alas  t 
there  are  similar  **  vested  interests  "  in  the  perpetuation  of  division  amongst  Chris- 
tians. But  just  as  it  was  Asa's  care  to  pull  down  the  firontier  fortress  of  Bamah, 
just  as  the  stones  and  timber  were  carried  away  bodily  by  the  labour  of  all  his 
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subjects,  so  sbould  it  be  the  great  concern  of  the  Church  and  of  every  Christian  to 
remove  the  barriers  which  separate  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  The  national 
Church,  for  example,  should  be  as  wide  and  comprehensive  as  possible.  Sects  must 
of  necessity  have  narrow  and  restricted  boundaries;  for  their  raison  d'etre  is 
almost  invariably  to  be  found,  not  in  the  propagation  of  error,  but  in  the  assertion 
of  some  forgotten  or  neglected  truth,  which  they  have  made  \heir  peculium,  and  treat 
as  if  it  were  the  sum  total  of  revelation  to  the  neglect  of  the  '*  proportion  of  fedth.'* 
But  why  should  we  multiply  our  tests  and  articles  of  membership  ?  The  Apostles' 
Creed  was  thought  to  emoody  everything  of  necessity  to  salvation  in  the  first  age 
of  the  Church ;  and  when  at  a  later  period  truth  had  become  mixed  with  error,  the 
Nioene  symbol  was  still  the  only  test  of  the  Christian  layman.  Why  should  it  not 
be  a  sufficfent  test  of  Catholicity  now  ?  Why  must  we  refine  and  define^  and  so 
make  intercommunion  almost  impossible  ? 

**  Must  it  be  Calvin,  and  not  Christ? 
Must  it  be  Athanasian  Creeds, 
Or  holy  water,  books,  and  beads? 
Most  straggling  souls  remain  content 
With  oounoils  and  decrees  of  Trent  ?  *' 

It  is  partly  because  we  have  built  Bamahs  round  our  Zion  that  our  schisms  are 
so  many.  We  have  insisted  on  forcing  our  shibboleths  on  those  who  could  not 
receive  them,  forgetting  that,  however  true  any  dogma  may  be  in  itself,  still,  if  it 
is  not  of  necessity  to  be  believed,  and  we  make  it  an  essential  part  of  our  system 
of  doctrine,  it  may  straightway  become  a  source  of  discord  and  division.  There 
are  many  such  barriers  and  obstacles  of  our  own  creation — sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  practical  abuses — which  require  to  be  removed,  and  no  Christian  should  be 
'*  exempt "  from  the  work  of  '^  building  silver  bridges  for  flying  enemies  and  golden 
bridges  for  returning  friends.'* 

YI.  T^T,  INSTEAD  OF  RAISINO  BARRIKB8  BETWEEN  BBBTHRBN,  WB  SHOULD 
STfiSNOTHEN  CUB  DEFENCES  A0AIN8T  THE  COMMON  ENEMY.      The  stoUCS  and  timber  of 

Bamah,  Asa  used  to  build  Geba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizpah.  Thereby  the  road  to 
Jerusalem  was  left  open  to  friends,  whilst  these  two  fortresses  commanded  it 
against  foes.  Against  Baasha,  if  he  would  wage  war  against  his  kinsmen  ;  against 
the  Assyrian  at  a  later  date  (Isa.  x.  28,  29).  And  is  there  no  lesson  for  Christians 
here  ?  Too  often  they  are  fighting  amongst  themselves  about  the  **  infinitely  little  *' 
— about  the  date  of  Easter,  about  unleavened  bread,  about  the  "  five  points,"  about 
lights  and  vestments,  about  wafer  bread,  or  about  unfermented  wine  in  the 
Holy  Conmiunion — while  the  enemy  is  marshalling  his  forces.  Intemperance, 
sensuality,  devilry  in  eveir  form,  are  destrojring  the  Church's  children  by  thousands, 
and  her  watchmen  the  wnile  are  fencing  with  each  other.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem 
(Jos.,  BelL  Jud.  v.  I)  is  reproduced  amongst  ourselves.  The  enemy  is  thundering 
at  our  gates,  and  the  Church  is  paralyzed  oy  Actions.  We  keep  raising  barricades 
in  the  streets  of  Zion  whilst  hostile  legions  are  swarming  on  the  adjoining  heights. 
We  have  our  Geba,  our  Mizpah  to  build,  and  we  perversely  build  Bamahs  instead. 

VII.  That  a  house  divided  aoainst  itself  cannot  stand.  First  Samaria,  then 
Jerusalem  fell  before  the  enemy.  Christianity  is  now  comparativelv  powerless  for 
aggressive  purposes ;  indeed,  it  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  population ;  and  its 
enemies  are  asking  how  much  longer  it  can  stand  on  its  defence.  Divide  et  impera, 
thus  have  many  empires  &dlen.  True,  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  perish,  but 
national  Churches  have  fallen  again  and  again.  There  has  been  some  talk  amongst 
the  Brahmins  of  sending  a  mission  to  England.  And  we  may  see  in  France,  in 
Germany,  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is  in  store  for  us  here.  **  The  class  which  has 
recently  attained  supreme  political  power  is  alienated  from  Christianitv  in  its 
present  forma"  Are  the  Church  ana  the  sects  alike  to  be  broken  up  one  by  one  ? 
Or  shall  we  lay  aside  our  *'  frtttriddal  dissensions,*'  and  combine  agionst  the  legion 
of  foes — ^Atheism,  Agnosticism,  Sociahsm,  and  the  rest  ?  Of  one  &ing  we  may  be 
sure,  that  as  long  as  our  **  unhappy  divisions  **  last  we  shall  never  win  England, 
mudi  less  the  worid,  for  Christ. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — The  succession  of  Abijam  to  the  throne  of  Jndah  appears  to  have 
had  one  limitmg  principle,  viz.,  that  the  snooessor  should  he  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David  (see  2  Chron.  xiiL  8).    Within  this  limit  it  seems — 

I.  It  was  determined  bt  the  will  of  the  bbigning  KiNa.  1.  The  principle  of 
primogeniture  was  not  considered.  (1)  Else  Ah\jam  could  not  have  ascended  the 
throne :  for  he  had  elder  brothers,  sons' of  Mahalath  and  Abihail,  and  we  know  not 
how  many  besides  (see  2  Chron.  xi.  18 — ^21).  (2)  These  were  deliberately  set  aside 
by  the  choice  of  the  king.  The  reason  given  for  that  choice  is  arbitrary.  Reho- 
boam  "  loved  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Absalom,  above  all  his  wives,*'  and  there- 
fore he  *'  made  Abijah,  the  son  of  Maachah,  the  chief  ruler  among  his  brethren : 
for  he  thought  to  make  him  king"  (2  Chron.  xi.  22,  28).  (8)  For  this  he  had 
precedent.  We  have  no  proof  that  Rehoboam  was  not  the  oxily  son  of  Solomon ; 
but  Solomon  was  a  younger  son  of  David  (see  2  Sam.  iiL  2 — 5  ;  xiii.  18,  14),  and 
was  preferred  before  his  elder  brethren  upon  the  designation  of  his  father  (see 
ch.  i  18,  82—85).  2.  Abijam^  represented  Rehoboam  by  walking  in  hU  sins. 
(1)  He  recognized  the  God  of  Israel.  This  he  did  formally  in  his  address  to  Jero- 
boam before  engaging  him  in  battle  (see  2  Chron  xiii.  4 — 12).  So  did  Rehoboam 
recognize  the  God  of  Israel  (see  2  Chron.  xii.  10 — 12.  (2)  "But  his  heart  was 
not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God,  as  the  heart  of  David  his  father.*'  David 
never  followed  idols ;  but  Rehoboam  forsook  not  the  sins  of  Solomon,  and  Abijam 
forsook  not  the  sins  of  Rehoboam.  (8)  Their  mixed  worship  was  like  that  of  the 
Samaritans  of  later  times,  who  **  feared  the  Lord  and  served  their  own  gods  "  (2  Kings 
xvii.  82).  If  this  was  not  worshipping  other  gods  **  before  the  Lord,*'  it  was 
worshipping  them  **  beside  Him  **  (see  2  Cor.  vi.  16).    Yet — 

n.  The  choice  of  Rehoboam  had  the  Divine  sanction  (ver.  4).  1.  Primogeni- 
tv/re,  therefore^  cannot  plead  Divine  right.  (1)  Else  would  not  God  have  set  aside 
the  choice  of  Rehoboam  in  favour  of  his  elder  son,  or  rather,  of  the  representative 
of  the  elder  son  of  David  ?  (2)  David  himself  was  a  younger  son  in  the  family  of 
Jesse.  And  if  we  go  back  to  earlier  times,  Judah,  a  younger  son,  was  preferred 
before  Reuben,  in  the  family  of  Jacob.  Jacob  himself  was  diosen  to  the  prejudice 
of  Esau,  and  Isaac  before  him  to  the  prejudice  of  IshmaeL  (8)  God  had  His  own 
reasons  for  confirming  the  election  of  Rehoboam,  which,  however,  were  different 
from  those  which  moved  the  king.  8.  Qod  had  respect  to  His  servant  David. 
(1)  **  Because  David  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.**  He  had  no 
complicity  with  idolatry,  but  worshipped  the  one  true  God  with  pure  deUght 
When  away  from  the  courts  of  the  Lord  he  longed  for  them  with  vehement  desire. 
What  a  worthy  example  I  How  it  rebukes  the  half-day  worshippers  of  modem 
times  I  (2)  He  fftiled  only  "  in  the  matter  of  Uriah."  That  was  a  foul  blot.  How 
sad  so  grand  a  life  should  have  been  so  darkly  blurred  t  (8)  Yet  **  his  heart  was 
perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God.**  For  he  heartily  repented  of  that  sin,  and  was  for- 
given (see  2  Sam.  xiL  18;  Pss.  xxxii.  1 — 5;  11.)  God  glveth  liberally  and  upbraideth 
not.  3.  Therefore  for  David^s  sake  Abija/m  reigned.  (1)  "  That  he  might  always 
have  a  lamp  *' — a  man  of  his  line.  Abijam  was  a  son  of  David  by  an  imbroken 
male  descent,  and  also  by  a  female  descent.  '*  His  mother*s  name  was  Maachah, 
the  daughter  of  Abishalom.**  Abishalom  is  written  **  Absalom  "  in  2  Chron.  xi  21. 
Maachah  was  the  daughter  of  Absalom  as  Abijam  was  the  son  of  David,  viz.,  as 
being  descended  from  him.  Her  father*s  name  was  "  Uriel  of  Gibeah,**  who  ap- 
peared to  have  married  a  daughter  of  Absalom,  who  left  no  son  (2  Chron.  xiii.  2). 
She  bore  the  name  of  her  grandmother,  who  was  "  Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Talmai, 
king  of  GeeJiur  '*  (2  Sam.  iiL  8).  i^)  Christ  is  the  true  lamp  of  David  (see  Psa. 
cxxxii.  17).  For  His  sake  the  line  of  David  must  be  preserved.  (8)  The  lamp,  too, 
must  shine  in  Jerusalem.  **  God  gave  him  a  lamp  in  Jerusalem,  to  set  up  a  son 
after  him,  and  to  establish  Jerusalem.'*  The  Redeemer  must  come  to  Zion,  there 
to  turn  away  iniquity  from  Jacob.  So  before  the  Romans  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and 
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the  family  of  David  had  lost  their  genealogies,  Jesus  oame  and  became  an  expiatory 
BocriBoe  for  sin. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  9 — 15. — Befonnation.  The  moral  condition  of  Jndah  was  fearfcd  when  Asa 
oame  to  the  throne.  The  apostasy  of  Solomon  had  inaugurated  a  retrogression 
which  was  aggravated  in  the  reigns  following,  so  that  for  three  generations  the 
abominations  of  the  heathens  were  increasing.  The  condition  of  Israel  was  even 
worse,  under  the  system  introduced  by  Jeroboam,  to  which  the  successors  of  that 
monarch  tenaciously  held.  When  the  Holy  Land  was  in  such  a  state  of  degeneracy, 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  world  at  large  1  There  was,  therefore,  the  greateist 
need  for  reformation. 

I.  Of  this  Asa  became  the  subject  and  specimen.  Reformations  have  ever 
been  inaugurated  by  individuals  who  have  embodied  and  exemplified  their  prin- 
ciples. Witness  Luther  in  Germany,  Knox  in  Scotland,  &c.  Such  also  was  Asa. 
1.  He  "  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord^  (1)  To  do  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  is  praiseworthy.  For  wicked  men  '*  know  better ;  "  and  they 
have  keen  vision  to  discover  inconsistencies  in  professors  of  religion  (see  PhiL 
ii.  15 :  1  Pet.  ii.  11 — 15).  (2)  To  do  right  in  the  eyes  of  good  men  is  a  higher  com- 
mendation. They  have  a  purer  light,  and  consequently  a  finer  appreciation  of 
moral  qualities.  Things  which  the  world  will  allow  the^r  cannot  approve.  (8)  But 
to  do  right  in  the  *'  eyes  of  the  Lord  '*  is  the  highest  praise.  He  reads  the  heart — 
surveys  the  motives — requires  "truth  in  the  inwa^  parts.**  What  a  searching 
vision  shall  we  pass  under  in  the  day  of  judgment !  If  that  vision  approve  us  now 
we  shall  then  have  nothing  to  fear.  2.  In  this  he  is  com-pwred  with  David.  (1) 
David  never  followed  idols.  The  one  blur  of  his  life  was  the  matter  of  Uriah,  of 
which  he  heartily  repented.  Who  amongst  us  has  nothing  to  repent  of?  (2) 
David's  loyalty  to  God  was  sincere  and  fervent.  What  a  warm  spirit  of  piety 
breathes  in  the  Psalms  t  Are  they  not,  even  in  our  gospel  age,  a  fine  vehicle  for 
spiritual  worship  ?  (8)  David  was  a  prophet.  This  Asa  was  not.  He  had  the 
grace,  not  the  gifts,  of  the  founder  of  his  house.  Gifts  are  not  equally  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  graces  are.  8.  Such  commendation  was  eminently  creditable  to  Asa, 
(1)  He  stands  out  in  remarkable  contrast  to  his  father.  Abijam  was  wicked ;  Asa 
was  good.  The  influence  of  the  father  was  vicious ;  the  son  resisted  it  and  was 
virtuous.  (2)  Asa*8  mother  seems  to  have  died  early,  for  Maachah,  the  daughter  of 
Absalom,  who  was  his  grandmother,  is  here  mentioned  as  his  mother.  Under  the 
influence  of  Maachah,  Abiiah  developed  badly;  notwithstanding  that  evil  influence 
Asa  developed  welL  (8)  We  must  not  ignore,  but  fully  recognize,  individual  moral 
responsibility.  The  will  cannot  be  compared  to  a  pair  of  scales  which  is  mechani- 
cally moved  by  weights. 

IL  Of  this  also  he  became  the  instbument.  Tbis  is  God's  order  (1  John  i  8). 
What  he  felt  he  tried  to  promote.  1.  Beginning  with  his  own  house.  (1)  He  re- 
moved the  idols  wliich  his  father  had  made.  He  felt  especially  bound  to  do  this  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  sin  from  his  house.    (2)  He  frowned  also  upon  the 

idolatry  of  his  grandmother.  "  She  made  an  idol  in  a  grove  "  (niC'«^  nV^SD)  a 
glory  for  a/n  Ashere.  The  word  is  used  for  terribleness  or  majestic  glory  Jer. 
xlix.  16.  Setting  an  image  in  the  cloud  of  glory  was  setting  it  on  an  ark  or 
chariot  of  cherubim  to  be  worshipped.  (See  Psa.  1.  8,  where  TM^^  is  used  for  the 
cloud  ol  glory  about  Jehovah.)  Asa  demolished  this  nimbust  or  glory,  together  with 
the  Ashere,  or  idol,  and  probably  threw  the  ashes  into  the  Kedron  in  contempt  (com- 
pare Deut.  ix.  21;  2  Kmgs  xxiiL  12;  2  Chron.  xv.  16).  (8)  Furthermore,  he  re- 
moved Maachah  from  being  queen  (dowager).  He  thus  merited  the  commendation 
of  Levi  (see  Dent  xxxiii.  9 ;  see  also  Math.  x.  87).  2.  Then  influencing  ths  nation. 
(1)  He  removed  the  Sodomites  out  of  the  land.  What  prosperitv  can  there  be  in  any 
state  where  pubhc  immorality  is  tolerated  by  the  magistrates  ?  (2)  He  destroyed 
the  high  places  of  idolatry  with  their  altars  and  idols,  in  the  country  and  in  the 
cities  (see  2  Chron.  xiv.  8,  5).  (8)  The  high  places  used  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
after  tiie  fashion  of  the  patriarchs,  he  spared.    For  this  he  is  but  lightly  censured ; 
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to  have  limited  the  ordinances  of  public  worship  to  the  temple  would  have  been  the 
more  excellent  way.  (4)  He  encouraged  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (see  2  Chron.  xIy. 
4).  Not  by  precept  only,  but  by  example  also.  He  dedicated  to  the  Lord  the  things 
which  his  father  had  vowed,  but  either  neglected  to  pay  or  died  before  he  could 
carr^  his  purpose  into  effect  Also  the  spoil  which  he  himself  had  taken  from  the 
Ethiopians  (see  2  Chron.  xv.  11,  12).  Where  the  heart  of  God's  people  is 
loyal  the  treasuries  of  His  house  will  be  fiilL — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  16—24. — The  Woat  Policy  of  Asa.  "  Forty  and  one  years  reigned  he  in 
Jerusalem ''  (ver.  10).  The  evil  kings  of  Judah  were  about  as  numerous  as  the 
good,  but  their  reigns  were  shorter.  *'  The  wicked  do  not  live  out  half  their  days.'* 
But  though  the  reign  of  Asa  was  long  and  glorious,  his  war  policy  witii  Baasha  was 
not  creditable. 

I.  Tb£  object  was  RiaHT.  1.  The  war  was  provolcsd  by  the  enemy,  (1) 
Baasha  was  the  aggressor  (ver.  17).  War  is  such  a  fearful  evil  that  whoever  pro- 
vokes it  is  greatly  culpable.  (2)  Therefore  on  Asa's  part  it  was  defensive.  If  human 
war  is  ever  defensible  it  is  wnen  defensive.  2.  It  was  provoJced  by  impious  inten- 
tion, (1)  Asa  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  reformation  of  true  religion,  m  which  he 
was  blessed  by  God  with  peace  and  prosperity  (2  Chron.  xiv.  1 — 7).  (2)  The  more 
pious  Ephrathites  were  attracted  in  great  numbers  to  Jerusalem  to  join  in  the  pure 
worship  of  the  temple ;  and  the  reformation  was  influencing  the  northern  kingdom 
(2  Clm>n.  XV.  9).  (3)  Baasha  now  feared,  as  Jeroboam  did  when  he  set  up  his 
calves  (ch.  xii.  26 — 28),  that  his  people  would  return  to  the  house  of  David.  To  pre- 
vent this  he  proceeded  to  fortify  the  frontier  town  of  Bamah  (2  Chron.  xvi.  1^.  (4) 
This  was  to  coerce  the  Ephrathites  to  transgress  the  law  of  God  (see  Deui  xiL  11 ; 
xiv.  28 — 26 ;  xvi  2).  To  resist  this  persecution  was  as  pious  in  A^sa  as  the  persecu- 
tion was  impious  in  Baasha. 

II.  The  means  were  wrong.  1.  They  were  human,  (1)  Asa  did  not  rely  upon 
the  Lord.  This  was  the  less  excusable  since  God  had  wrought  such  signal  deliveranoe 
for  him  from  the  vast  multitude  of  the  Ethiopians  (see  2  Cliron.  xiv.  9—15).  What 
was  the  host  of  Baasha  compared  with  that  army  ?  (2)  He  did  not  even  inquire  of 
the  Lord.  Had  God  sanctioned  his  recourse  to  Ben-hadad  then  had  he  been  blame- 
less. (8)  Though  in  other  particulars  he  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  Azariah,  the 
son  of  Oded,  with  blessed  advantage,  yet  in  this  he  had  disregarded  that  advice  (see 
2  Chron.  xv.  1,  2).  2.  They  were  unworthy,  (1)  What  right  had  he  to  engage  a 
heathen  to  fight  with  his  brethren  ?  (2)  What  right  had  he  to  bribe  a  heathen  to 
break  his  covenant  (nn:3  purification)  with  Baasha,  in  which  the  blood  of  sacrifice 
had  been  sprinkled  to  express  his  purity  of  intention,  as  we  now  take  the  sacrament? 
What  opinion  could  the  heathen  form  of  the  religion  of  one  who  could  offer  a  bribe 
for  such  a  purpose?  (8)  What  right  had  he  to  take  the  treasure  of  the  temple  for 
such  a  purpose  ? 

III.  The  success  was  partial.  1.  The  end  was  antwered,  (1)  The  Syrians 
attacked  Israel  in  the  north.  The  news  of  this  drew  Baasha  away  from  Kamah 
(vers.  20,  21).  (2)  This  gave  Asa  the  opportunity  to  demolish  the  fortifications  in 
progress  so  as  to  open  the  road  Baasha  sought  to  close.  He  also  removed  the 
material  so  that  the  road  might  be  kept  open.  (8)  The  material  was  useful  to  him 
in  building  Geba  of  Benjamin  and  Mizpah.  2.  But  the  price  was  too  great.  (1) 
He  missed  an  opportunity  of  spoiling  tJie  Syrians  as  he  liad  spoiled  the  Ethiopians. 
This  fftctis  revealed,  though  by  what  means  Providence  purposed  to  have  brought  it 
about  is  not  disclosed  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7).  (2)  The  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  tiie 
palace  were  therefore  needlessly  alienated.  (8)  His  brethren  in  "  Ijon,  and  Dan, 
and  Abel-be th-Maachah,  and  all  Cinneroth,*'  or  Gennesaret,  "  with  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,''  were  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  the  Syrian  invasion.  The  heart  of  Israel 
would  be  alienated  from  Asa  in  consequence,  and  the  reformation  hindered.  (4) 
Asa's  own  heart  became  hardened,  else  he  would  not  have  imprisoned  Hanani,  and 
oppressed  some  of  his  people  (who  probably  sympathized  with  the  prophet).  (5) 
And  he  inherited  the  judgment  of  wars  to  tiiie  end  of  his  days.  Also  a  disease  in 
the  feet,  respecting  which  he  sought  to  '*  physicians  rather  than  the  Lord  "(2  Chron. 
xvi.  10, 12). 
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Note  :  Asa^s  blunders  followed  upon  his  prosperity.  Few  abide  this  test.  Loss 
of  spirituality  and  religious  zeal  accompanies  the  growing  worldly  prosperity  of 
churches  j — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1—8. — '*  Beloved  for  the  father's  salce.**  I.  Thb  story  op  a  misused 
OPPORTUNITY.  £yen  in  a  three  years'  reign  much  might  have  been  done.  Israel 
had  its  troubles,  the  past  its  lessons  of  wisdom ;  but  there  was  no  ear  to  hear  the 
one,  and  no  heart  to  attempt  redress  of  the  other.  1.  The  secret  of  failure.  (1) 
He  was  content  with  things  as  he  found  thenu  It  is  not  said  that  he  introduced 
any  new  idolatries :  '*  He  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father,  which  he  had  done 
before  him."  The  sin  and  responsibihty  of  those  who  continue  to  widk  in  the 
paths  of  sinful,  though  general  and  time-honoured,  customs,  and  who  do  not  for- 
sake the  idolatries  and  iniquities  of  their  fathers.  (2)  His  love  was  not  set  upon 
Qod.  The  worship  of  Jehovah  was  still  continued.  Abijah  had  experienced  the 
signal  mercy  of  God  (2  Chron.  xiiL)  His  heart  might  have  been  won,  but  it  "  was 
not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God  as  the  heart  of  David  his  father.*'  There  was  no 
thirsting  after  Gk>d,  no  dehght  in  the  sense  of  the  favour  which  is  life,  and  the 
loviug-kindness  which  is  better  than  life.  The  love  of  God  the  only  source  of 
work  for  God.  2.  The  sinful  was  also  a  troubled  reign:  "there  was  war,'*  Ac., 
and  it  was  war  with  brethren.  8.  The  opportunity  was  soon  ended:  **he 
reigned  three  years."  Opportunities  abused  may  be  soon  removed.  The  life 
which  sin  has  marred  death  may  swiftly  seal. 

IL  A  RIGHTEOUS  LIFE  AN  UNDYING  POWER  WITH  GoD.  "  FoT  David's  Sake  did 
the  Lord  his  God  give  him,'*  &c.  Our  good  does  not  die  with  us  or  with  our  gene- 
ration. The  memory  of  it  dwells,  and  prevails,  with  God.  1.  The  sinful  king  has 
a  son  to  succeed  him,  and  one  whom  God  directs  and  blesses.  2.  The  city  is  pre- 
served and  the  flood  of  evil  driven  back — "to  establish  Jerusalem.*'  God's 
promises,  our  prayers,  and  our  purposes  are  alike  remembered.  They  bloom  amid 
our  dust.    Oiur  love  and  loyalty  to  God  will  fall  in  blessing  upon  ages  yet  to  come. 

III.  Sin  leaves  its  stain  on  the  fair  record  of  a  righteous  life.  "  Save 
only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite."  God  will  not  wink  at  or  cloak  our 
iniquity.  Is  there  any  matter  of  which  thou  and  all  will  hear  when  the  books  are 
opened  ?    If  there  be,  is  it  not  a  call  for  humiliation  and  for  prayer  ? — J.  U. 

Vers.  9 — 24. — "  Zeal  without  trust.^*  An  opportunity  recognized  and  used. 
The  need  of  the  time  was  manfully  met.  Brought  up  in  an  idolatrous  home,  he 
nevertheless  saw  that  this  sin  was  sapping  the  foundat'on  of  the  nation's  stability 
and  strength,  and  he  set  himself  to  root  it  out.  1.  The  land  was  cUamsed  from 
filthy  ahominaiion^  from  legalized,  and  even  sanctified,  sin  ("  And  he  took  away 
the  Sodomites,"  &c.)  The  nation  that  legalizes  sin  will  reap  corruption  and 
shame :  that  which  suppresses  it  by  righteous  enactment  will  pass  up  into  pii^'ty 
and  strength  and  truest  glory.  2.  He  put  down  idolatry  with  unflinching  faUh- 
fulness.  He  "  removed  all  the  idols  which  his  father  had  madeJ*  "  And  also 
Maachah  his  mother,  even  her  he  removed  from  being  queen,'*  &c.  Neither 
reverence  for  the  deeid  not  iear  of  the  living  was  suffered  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  obedience  to  God^  It  is  easy  to  condemn  sin  in  the  abstract.  It  is  hard  to 
stand  face  to  f^ce  with  him  who  is  its  servant  and  say,  "  Thou  art  the  man."  Is 
our  faithfulness  after  the  pattern  of  Asa's  ?  8.  His  failure  was  one  of  ability ^  not 
of  will  (ver.  14).  We  may  not  be  able  to  accomplish  all  we  desire,  or  that  is 
needful,  but  if  our  heart  be  "  perfect  with  the  Lord  *'  all  is  well.  4.  He  did  not 
keep  back  the  Lord*s  portion.  The  *'  silver  and  gold  and  vessels,"  which  his 
father  and  he  himself  had  vowed,  were  brought  into  the  Lord's  house.  His  faith- 
fulness was  shown  in  what  he  gave  as  well  as  in  what  he  condemned. 

II.  There  hay  be  zeal  for  God  without  perfect  trust  in  God.  The  man 
of  action  is  not  always  a  man  of  prayer.  1.  Baasha's  attempt  (see  2  Chron.  xvi.  7, 
&c.)  The  danger  was  great,  but  to  the  politician  there  seemed  a  way  out  of  it. 
He  was  not  shut  up  to  God's  help,  as  in  the  invasion  by  the  Etliiopian  king,  and 
therefore  God  was  not  sought.     (1)  Forsaking  the  path  of  trust,  he  entered  the 

1  kings.  2  A 
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crooked  ways  of  worldly  policy.  He  bribed  Ben-hadad  to  break  faith  with  Baasha. 
How  often  is  self-help  stained  with  meannees  and  unrighteousDess  I  (2)  God  does 
not  always  forsake  His  people  when  they  forsake  Him.  Asa's  plan  succeeded. 
The  fortress  that  was  being  built  against  him  became  two  for  hinL  If  unbelief  was 
so  blessed,  what  mercies  might  have  crowned  faith  !  2.  The  dUecue  which  embit- 
tered his  latter  days.  *'  Kevertheless  in  the  time  of  his  old  age  he  was  diseased  in 
his  feet.'*  Here,  again,  his  faith  was  tried  and  found  wanting.  *'  In  his  disease 
he  sought  not  to  the  Lord  but  to  the  physicians  "  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12) ;  and  he  fouud 
no  relief.  There  is  a  limit  to  God*s  forbearance  even  with  Hin  people.  How  much 
is  there  of  our  weakness  and  trouble  and  distress  over  which  the  words  are  written, 
"  Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not  **  I — J.  U. 

Ver.  14. — Religioui  sincerity,  A  beautiful  flower  often  springs  from  the  midst 
of  corruptiou.  The  more  we  realize  the  moral  condition  of  Asa's  surroundings  the 
more  we  wonder  at  the  grace  which  made  him  what  he  was.  His  father  was 
Abijam  (or  AbijahX  the  second  king  of  Judah,  of  whom  it  is  said,  **  He  walked  in 
all  the  sius  of  his  lather,  which  he  had  done  before  him."  His  education  appears 
to  have  been  entrusted  to  Maachah,  his  grandmother,  a  daugliter  of  Absalom  the 
rebel,  and  herself  a  gross  idolatress.  The  remembrance  of  these  facts  makes  the  state- 
ment respecting  this  young  prince  the  more  surprising — **  Asa  did  that  which  was 
right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  as  did  David  his  father."  An  independent  spirit  and 
a  resolute  will  must  have  been  coupled  with  his  piety.  [Show  from  this  me  possi- 
bility of  tiiumphing  over  the  most  adverse  circumstances  by  those  who  sincerely 
seek  to  serve  God.]  It  is  not,  however,  to  his  manly  resolution,  to  his  vigour,  or 
to  his  political  wisdom  that  our  attention  is  specially  called  by  the  text,  but  to  hia 

RELIGIOUS   SINCERITY. 

I.  Belioious  sinceritt  asserts  itself  in  reforming  zeal  (vers.  12,  18).  It 
was  only  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Solomon,  yet  irreli^ion  and  vice  had 
coriTipted  the  nation.  Evil  spreads  more  rapidly  than  good  in  a  fallen  world. 
The  deadly  fungus  springs  up  in  a  night,  the  fruit-tree  grows  slowly  to  perfection. 
A  half-hearted  or  timid  man  would  have  been  content  to  worship  Jehovah  himself, 
and  thus  silently  rebuke  the  idolatiy  of  his  people ;  but  Asa,  being  an  earnest  man, 
could  not  content  himself  with  any  laisses  faire  principle.  With  a  strong  hand  he 
would  put  down  evil  wherever  he  could  reach  it.  Often  in  God's  sight  to  leave  evil 
alone,  unrebuked,  and  unoombated  is  to  share  the  guilt  of  those  who  commit  it. 
It  is  the  sphit  of  Cain,  and  not  of  Christ,  that  asks,  **  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  " 
Asa's  reforming  zeal  contains  lessons  to  rulers,  to  employers,  to  parents,  indeed 
to  all  who  can  mould  the  circumstances  of  others.  See,  therefore,  how  it  made 
itself  felt.  1,  Opportunities  for  sim»ere  diminished.  Ver.  12  implies  that  there 
were  those  in  Judah  who  made  a  traf&c  of  vice.  Corrupt  themselves,  they  cor- 
rupted others.  There  are  places  in  Christian  cities  which  should  be  swept  away  by 
the  strong  hand  of  law.  2.  Incentives  to  sin  were  destroyed.  The  idol  referred  to 
(in  ver.  18)  is  hterally  *'  the  horror."  The  obscene  rites  connected  with  its  cultus 
will  not  bear  investigation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  so-called  worship  provoked 
to  vice  of  the  most  hideous  kinds.  Against  provocations  and  incentives  to  sin  how 
earnestly  should  parents  guard  their  children,  and  masters  and  mistresses  their 
servants.  Impure  literature  is  in  the  forefront  of  these ;  not  only  that  which  offends 
by  its  grossness,  but  that  which  secretly  stains  by  its  suggestions.  8.  Influences 
for  sin  were  removed,,  Sometimes  vice  is  made  popular  by  leaders  of  fiEkshion  or  of 
poHcy.  The  unrighteousness  of  a  clever  man,  the  impurity  of  a  leader  in  society 
are  woefully  far-reaching  in  their  effects.  Maachah,  the  queen-mother,  was  one 
of  the  most  potent  in  Asa's  court,  was  his  near  relation,  his  early  instructress ;  yet, 
with  as  much  wisdom  as  courage,  **  he  removed  her  from  being  queen,"  and 
destroyed  her  idol  publicly  and  shamefully.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  her,  that  she  was  aged  and  should  be  respected,  or  that  she  could  not 
Hve  long,  and  might  therefore  be  tolerated.  Such  pleas  would  not  avidl  with  a 
man  whose  *'  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord."    (Apply  this.) 

11.  BeLIGIOUS  SINOSBITY  PROCLADfa  ITSELF  BT  CONFIDENCE   IN  GoD.      This  COn- 
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fidence  was  at  tlie  heart  of  Asa'fl  courage.  Read  our  text  in  the  light  of  the  fnller 
history  of  the  king  (given  in  2  Chron.),  and  see  how  his  confidence  displayed  itself. 
1.  Ke  found  rest  in  God  in  peril.  Many  adversaries  would  be  raised  by  a  refor- 
mation which  was  ruthless  in  its  Jrigour.  Idolatrous  priests,  the  party  led  by 
Maachah,  &c.,  would  rebel ;  bat  Asa  was  not  perturbed.  God  was  his  refuge  and 
strength.  2.  He  offered  prayer  to  Ood  in  his  difficulty.  As  an  example  read 
2  Chron.  xiv.  Describe  the  incursion  of  the  Ethiopian  host,  and  this  prayer  of  the 
king,  *'  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with  thee  to  help,  whether  with  many,  or  with  them 
that  have  no  power :  help  us,  0  Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in  thy 
name  we  go  against  this  multitude."  A  victory  followed  which  was  unique  in 
the  history  of  God's  people.  Conquest  waits  on  prayer  in  every  struggle  with  eviL 
8.  He  consecrated  himself  and  his  people  to  God  after  their  deliverance  (see  ver. 
15,  and  compare  with  it  2  Chron.  xv.;  He  renewed  the  covenant,  and  afresh 
dedicated  all  he  possessed  to  the  Lord.  So  he  deserved  the  high  commendation, 
'*Asa*s  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord  all  his  days.**  It  remains  yet  to  be 
observed  that — 

III.  Bbijoious  sincerity  mat  bb  associated  with  impbbfbct  sebvicb.  He 
failed  to  rem'tve  the  high  places.  This  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  did.  To  leave  them 
was  to  provide  a  way  of  return  to  the  idolatrous  practices  he  had  put  down. 
Bewai'e  of  leaving  lesser  sins  onconquered,  after  victory  has  been  attained  over 
grosser  crimes.— A.  Jk 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XV.  25— XVI.  23. 

Thb  beioms  of  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah, 
ZiXBi,  AHB  Ombi,  kings  OF  IsRAEL. — After 
bringing  up  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Jndah,  which  has  engaged  his  pen  since 
eh.  xiv.  21,  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  Asa, 
our  author  goes  back  some  forty  years  to 
record  the  contemporary  Iiistory  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  with  which  the  rest  of  this 
book,  the  last  thirteen  verses  alone  excepted, 
is  occupied.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of 
these  reigns  are  even  noticed  by  the  chroni- 
cler, who  only  refers  to  the  history  of  Israel, 
so  far  as  it  is  inextricably  connected  with 
the  object  of  his  work ;  in  other  words,  so 
far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  or  illustrate 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 

Ver.  25.— AndVadab  [=  Uheral]  the  son 
of  Jeroboam  began  to  reign  [Heb.  reigiud] 
over  Isra^  In  the  second  year  of  Asa  king 
of  Judah,  and  reigned  over  Israel  two  years. 
[The  reigns  of  these  five  kings  of  Israel  are 
related  with  great  brevity.  It  was  not  the 
object  of  the  author  to  chronicle  secular 
history— for  this  he  refers  us  to  "  the  books 
of  the  days" — ^he  is  only  concerned  with 
the  events  of  their  reigns  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  kingdom  of  God.] 

Ver.  26.— And  he  did  evU  In  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  walkod  in  the  way  of  his 
ffeither  [Jeroboam  begat  all  his  sons,  save 
one,  **  In  his  own  likeness  '*  ] ,  and  in  his  sin 


wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  s!n  [/.«., 
not  the  rebellion,  but  the  schism  (chs.  xii. 
80 ;  xiv.  16 ;  cf.  vers.  80,  84 ;  xvl  2, 13, 19, 
d;c. ;  see  Homiletics,  p.  274).  All  the  succes- 
sors of  Jeroboam,  it  is  clear,  either  thought 
themselves  compelled,  by  the  exigencies  of 
their  position,  to  adhere  to  his  ecclesiastical 
policy,  or  found  themselves  more  and  more 
entangled  in  its  toils.] 

Ver.  27.— And  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahijah 
[not  ihe  prophet  of  that  name  (ch.  xiv.  2), 
who  was  an  Eplmi  mite,  whereas  this  Ahijah 
was] ,  of  the  house  of  Issachar  [This  fact  is 
perhaps  mentiunod  to  distinguish  the  father 
of  Baasha  from  the  prophet.  Or  It  may 
owe  its  insertion  to  the  insignificance  of  this 
tribe  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15)  up  to  this  date. 
This  change  of  dynasty,  uiUike  the  last,  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  tribal  jealousies. 
Baasha  owed  his  elevation  to  his  own  abiU- 
ties  or  to  his  unscrupulous  daring],  con- 
spired [The  word  implies  associates.  There 
was  a  plot  formed  fur  Nadab's  assassination] 
against  him:  and  Baasha  imoto  him  at 
Oibbethon  [=  eminence.  In  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44)  and  a  Levitioal  cit;^: 
one  of  the  four  assigned  to  the  Levites  in 
the  territory  of  that  tribe  (/&.,  xxi.  28).  It 
has  not  been  identified.  Evidently  it  was 
on  the  border  of  Phlllstia.  Some  would  con- 
nect it  with  the  modem  Mcjdel^  a  littlo  to 
the  north  of  Ascalon.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve how  large  a  number  of  the  names  of 
towns  indicate  their  elevation.  The  cities 
of  those  days  were  set  on  a  hill.  It  wrk 
dangerous  to  build  in  the  plain],  which 
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belonged  to  the  PUliittnei  [Blant  saggesto 
(•♦Coincidences," p.  181)  that  it  was  because 
the  place  had  been  deserted  by  the  Levites, 
in  the  general  exodus  to  Judah,  that  the 
Philistines  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  and  fortify  it.  But  the 
divided  and  consequently  weakened  state 
of  the  kingdom  would  of  itself  have  encou- 
raged them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Israel 
(Ewald)];  tear  Vadato  and  all  Isra^  laid 
•iesre  to  Qlbbethon. 

Ver.  28.— Even  In  the  third  year  of  Asa 
[We  have  here  (as  in  ch.  xvi.  8,  23)  a  con- 
spicuous instance  of  the  Hebrew  habit  of 
counting  parts  of  years  as  enture  years.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  Nadab  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  the  second  (ver.  25)  and  died  in 
the  third  year  of  Asa,  he  cannot  have  reigned 
two  full  years]  Iting  of  Judah  did  Baasha 
slay  him  [As  the  assassination  took  place 
during  the  siege,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  Baasha,  like  Omri,  was  the  captain  of 
the  host] ,  and  reigned  In  his  stead.  [Prob- 
ably Kadab  had  G^iowed  himself  quite  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  governing,  of  which 
zokding  the  army  was  in  that  age  a  principal 
function  (1  Sam.  viii.  20).  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  in  the  occupation  of  Gibbethon  by 
Philistines  we  have  a  proof  of  his  feebleness 
and  incapacity.  Anyhow,  when  the  strong 
hand  of  Jeroboam  is  removed,  the  fruits  of 
the  rebellion  at  once  begin  to  appear.  The 
contempt  and  defiance  which  Jeroboam  had 
showed  towards  constituted  authority  are  now 
manifested  towards  his  successor.  Baasha 
only  takes  a  leaf  out  <^  Jeroboam's  book 
(ch.  xi.  26).] 

Yer.  29.— And  It  oame  to  pass,  when  he 
reigned,  that  he  smote  all  the  house  of 
Jeroboam ;  he  left  not  to  Jeroboam  any 
that  breathed  [Same  expression  in  Josh.  xi. 
14;  cf.  Deut.  xx.  16.  Males  and  females 
alike  were  destroyed ; '  see  ch.  xiv.  11] , 
until  ho  had  destroyed  him,  aooordlnig 
unto  the  saying  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
spake  by  his  servant  Ahljah  the  Shllonlte 
[ch.  xiv.  10.  It  is  not  implied  that  it 
was  because  of  this  prophecy  that  Baasha 
exterminated  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  It 
is  probable  that,  so  far  from  setting  him- 
self to  fulfil  it,  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and,  as  he  thought,  merely  took  effectual 
measures  for  his  own  security.  His  seat 
could  never  be  safe,  so  long  as  one  of  Jero- 
boam's house  survived.  Qrotius  aptly  cites, 
with  reference  to  these  wholesale  murders, 
the  saying,  ri^Tnog  8^  iraripa  teriivaQ,  vtoifs 
jcariXiTreJ : 

Ver.  80.— Becanse  of  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 
which  be  sinned,  and  which  he  made  Israel 
to  sin,  by  his  provocation  wherewith  he 
proToked  the  Lord  Ood  of  Issaol  to  anger. 
[Cf.ch.xvi.2,7,13.26.Ao.] 


Yer.  31.— Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Kadab^  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  dhronldes  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  T 

Yer.  32.— And  there  was  war  between 
Asa  and  Baasha  king  of  Israel  all  their 
days.  [Yerbatim  as  ver.  16,  where  see 
note.  Several  commentators  suggest  that 
this  latter  statement  was  copied  from  the 
chronicles  of  Israel,  and  that  of  ver.  16 
from  those  of  Judah.  It  is  held  by  others, 
however,  that  for  Baasha  we  should  here 
read  Nadab,  and  in  favour  of  this  view  is 
the  fact  that  the  leign  of  Nadab  is  still 
under  consideration,  the  history  of  Baasha 
only  beginning  with  the  following  verse.] 

Yer.  33.— In  the  third  year  of  Asa  in^g  of 
Jtidah  began  Baasha  the  son  of  Ahljah  to 
reign  [Practically  a  repetition  of  ver.  28. 
These  iterations  are  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  Eastern  usage  (cf.  vers.  26,30,  34;  ch. 
xvi.  1,  7,  Ao.)]  over  all  Israel  In  Tlrsah» 
twenty  and  four  yearsL 

Yer.  34.— And  he  did  evU  In  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  walked  In  the  way  of  Jero- 
boam, and  In  his  sin  wherewith  he  made 
Israel  to  sin. 

CHAPTEB  XYL 

This  division  of  chapters,  immediate^ 
after  the  commencement  of  the  narrative 
of  the  reign  of  Baasha,  is  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate, inasmuch  as  it  obscures  the  close 
connexion  between  the  sin  of  Baasha  and 
the  prophecy  which  it  provoked .  The  idea 
the  historian  would  convey  is  clearly  this 
— ^the  analogy  between  the  dynasty  of  Jero- 
boam and  that  which  supplanted  it,  (1)  in 
their  sin,  (2)  in  the  denunciation  of  each  by 
a  prophet,  and  (3)  in  the  punishments 
which  followed  their  sins — an  analogy  so 
close  that  the  prophet  Jehu  almost  employs 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  his  predecessor, 
Ahijah. 

Yer.  1.— Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hananl  [Hanani  is 
mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  7 — 10  as  having 
admonished  Asa,  and  as  having  been  thrown 
into  prison  for  so  doing.  Bou  he  and  his 
son  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  We  find  the  latter  in 
2  Giiron.  xix.  2  a  resident  in  Jerusalem, 
and  protesting  against  the  alliance  between 
Jehoshaphat,  whose  historian  he  became, 
and  whom,  consequently,  he  must  have  sur- 
vived (2  Chron.  xx.  84),  and  Ahab.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  verse  last  cited  as  **  made  to 
ascend  on  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel " 
(see  Introduction,  p.  xiii.)    ^s  prophelie 
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must  have  extended  oyer  at  least 
half  a  eentnry]  against  Baaalia,  saying, 

Yer.  2.— Forasmuch  as  I  exalted  thee  out 
of  the  anst  [cf .  oh.  xiv.  7  ;  2  Sam.yii.  8 ;  Psa. 
Ixzyiii.  70.  These  words  assuredly  point  to 
a  lowly  origin.  He  may  well  haye  risen 
from  the  ranks] ,  and  made  thee  prince  [The 
original  word  is  used  bf  leaders  of^  yarious 
degrees,  comprehending  even  the  king :  eh. 
i.  35 ;  1  Sam.  iz.  16  ;  z.  1 ;  cf.  Dan.  iz.  25] 
over  my  people  Israel  [Tliere  is  no  approval 
implied  here  of  the  means  hy  which 
Baasha  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne. 
All  that  is  said  is  that  he  had  heen  an 
instrunent  in  God's  hands,  and  owed  his 
throne  to  God*s  sanction  and  ordering. 
Even  his  conspiracy  and  cmelties  had  been 
oyermled  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Divine 
purpose] ,  and  thou  bast  walked  In  the  way 
of  Jero1x)am,and  hast  made  my  people  Israel 
to  sin,  to  provoke  me  to  anger  [better  vex, 
one  word]  with  their  sins ; 

Ver.  3.— Behold,  I  will  take  away  [Heb. 
exterminate  ;  same  word  as  in  chs.  xiv.  10 
(where  see  note) ;  zzi.  21  ;  zzii.  47,  (S:c.]  the 
posterity  of  [Heb.  after]  Baasha,  and  the 
posterity  of  [after]  his  house,  and  will 
make  thy  house  Uke  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Hehal  [Cf.  ch.  zv.  29;  zzi.  22,  <feo.l 
Yer.  4.~Him  that  dieth  of  [Heb.  to ; 
see  note  on  ch.  xiv.  11]  Baasha  in  the  dty 
shall  the  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dieth  of 
his  In  the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air 
eat.  [It  may  be  these  words,  like  those  of 
the  nezt  two  yerses,  were  almost  a  formula^ 
bat  if  so,  it  is  noticeable  that  precisely  the 
same  formnla  was  used  of  Jeroboam  a  few 
years  before,  and  Baasha  knew  well  how  it 
had  been  accomplished.  * '  All  the  prophets 
in  saccession  have  the  same  message  from 
God  for  the  same  sins  **  (Wordsworth).] 

Yer.  5.— Now  the  rest  of  the  acta  of 
gftfiffhf^  and  what  he  did,  and  his  might 
[as  to  which  see  ch.  zy.  17 — 21.  He  could 
hardly  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  his 
might  than  by  fortifying  a  post  but  five 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem.  Keil,  how- 
ever, would  interpret  the  word,  both  here 
and  in  ch.  zv.  23,  of  bis  energy  and  strength 
in  government.  Better  Bahr,  tapfere 
Thaten.  Ewald  hence  infers  that  Baasba 
was  **  a  man  of  distinguisbed  bravery  *'] , 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
ehroni^les  of  the  kings  of  IsraOl  r 

Yer.  6.->So  Baasha  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  hurled  in  Tlrsab  [cf.  ch.  zv. 
21,  33.  This  place  is  twice  mentioned  as 
his  residence],  and  Elah  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead.  [It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence  that  this  uncommon  name, 
Elah  ('^terebinth,'*  see  note  on  ch.  ziii.  14),  is 
also  the  name  of  the  great  valley  (1  Sun. 


zvii.  2, 19 ;  zzi.  9)  near  to  Gibbethon,  where 
Baasba  was  proclaimed  king.] 

Yer.  7.— And  also  by  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,  came  the 
word  of  the  Lord  against  Baasha  [This 
does  not  refer,  as  some  have  thought,  to  a 
second  prophecy  on  Jehu's  part,  but  is 
rather  ezpUcatiye  of  ver.  2.  Bawlinson 
thinks  the  object  of  the  historian  herein 
was  to  point  out  that  B&asha  was  punished 
for  the  **  murder  of  Jeroboam  [?]  and  his 
family,"  as  well  as  for  the  calf-worship. 
Keil  and  Bahr  hold  that  it  is  designed  to 
guard  against  a  perversion  of  ver.  2,  **1 
made  thee  prince,"  <&c. ,  from  which  it  might 
be  inferred  that  he  was  commissioned  of 
God  to  murder  Nadab.  But  it  is  simpler 
to  suppose  that  his  primary  idea  was  to 
convey,  by  this  repetition,  which  no  doubt 
is  derived  from  a  different  source  from  the 
statement  of  ver.  2,  that  Baasha  was  visited 
by  Ood  for  his  various  sins.  It  was  no 
chance  that  happened  to  him.  The  ezci- 
sion  of  his  house,  like  that  of  Jeroboam, 
was  distinctly  foretold],  and  against  his 
house,  oTen  fOr  all  the  evil  that  he  did  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  provoking  him  to 
anger  with  the  work  of  his  hands  [ver.  2 ; 
note  the  coincidence  with  oh.  zv.  30,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  nezt  words.  Bahr  ezplains 
**  the  works  of  his  hands  '*  as  idols,  Dii 
factitiif  after  Deut.  iv.  28,  but  this  appears 
somewhat  far-fetcbed] ,  in  being  like  the 
house  of  Jeroboam,  and  beoause  he  killed 
him  [t.f.,  Nadab]. 

The  Beign  of  Elah. 

Yer.  8— In  the  twenty  and  sixth  jrear  of 
Asa,  king  of  Judah,  began  Elah,  son  of 
Baasha,  to  reign  oyer  Israel,  two  years  [ct 
ch.  zv.  and  see  note  onch.  xv.  28] . 

Yer.  9. — And  his  servant  [Not  only  **  sub- 
ject,**  as  BawllnsoD,  but  officer.  The  same 
word  is  used  of  Jeroboam ;  oh.  zi.  26,  note. 
We  may  almost  trace  here  a  lex  talionis. 
Baa^a  was  Nadab's  ^'servant,*'  as  Jeroboam 
was  Solomon's]  ZlmrirFrom  the  occurrence 
of  this  name  among  those  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Jonathan  (1  Ghron.  viii.  36),  it  has 
been  supposed  (Stanley)  that  this  was  a 
last  effort  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  regain 
the  throne] ,  captain  of  half  his  chariots 
rnpi  as  in  di.  iz.  19  ;  x.  26.  The  violation 
of  the  law  of  Deut.  xvii.  16  brings  its  own 
retribution],  conspired  against  him  [pre- 
cisely as  Elab's  father  had  *'  conspired  *'  (cb. 
zv.  27)  against  Nadab] ,  as  he  was  in  Tirzah, 
drinking  i»<niMAif  drunk  in  the  house  of 
Ana,  steward  of  [Heb.  which  was  over ;  cf. 
ch&  iv.  6  ;  zviii.  3 ;  2  Kings  z.  6 ;  zviii.  37]  his 
house  in  Tlrsah.  [Several  points  present 
themselves  for  notice  have.    First,  the  ex- 
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ample  of  Jeroboam  has  clearly  had  its  full 
influence  on  the  nation.  **The  Lord's 
anointed  "  is  no  longer  had  in  reverence,  as 
in  the  days  of  DaTid  (1  Sam.  xxiy.  6,  10  ; 
xxyj.  9, 16  ;  2  Sam.  i.  14),  nor  is  it  accounted 
a  sin  to  grasp  at  (he  crown.  (2)  Zimri 
only  docs  what  Baasha  had  done  before 
him.  That  prince  was  **  hoist  with  his 
own  petard.'*  (3)  Elah  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  dissolute  and  pusillanimoos 
prince.  His  place  was  clearly  with  his  army 
at  Gibbethon  (yer.  15 ;  of.  Jos.,  viii. 
12.  4).  And  as  clearly  it  was  not  in  the 
house  of  one  of  his  subjects,  even  the  in- 
tendant  of  his  palace.  *'  An  Oriental 
monarch  ...  is  precluded  by  etiquette 
from  accepting  the  hospitality  of  his  sub- 
jects '*  —  Bawlinson,  who  further  remarks 
that  the  low  tastes  which  we  here  find  Elah 
indulging  '*  had  probably  been  formed  before 
his  father  was  exalted  otU  of  the  dust,**    As 

Erobably  they  were  inherited  direct  from 
is  father.  Aiiyhow,  they  led  to  his  deiitruc- 
tion.  It  is  clear  that  Blah's  want  of 
ohaittcter,  like  Nadab's,  suggested  the  con- 
spiracy of  Zimri.  (4)  It  is  extremely  prob- 
able, though  not  absolutely  certain,  as 
Bahr  a£Srms,  that  Arza  was  one  of  the 
conspirators,  and  that  the  wretched  prince 
bad  been  decoyed  to  his  house  and  made 
drunk,  with  a  view  to  his  murder  there.] 

Yer.  lO.—And  Zimri  went  In  [cf .  Judg.  iii. 
20 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  7]  and  smote  him  and  killed 
blm,  in  the  twenty  and  seventli  year  of 
Asa  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned  In  hia 
•tead.  [Cf.  ch.  xv.  28  and  2  Kings  xv.  23.  It 
is  curious  how  it  happened  three  times  in 
the  history  of  Israel  that  *  *  the  only  power- 
ful prince  in  a  new  dynasty  was  its  founder, 
and  after  his  son  and  successor  reigned  two 
years,  the  power  passed  into  other  hands  " 
^Ewaldj.J 

The  Reign  of  Zimri. 

Ver.  11 — And  it  came  to  pass  when  he 
began  to  reisn,  as  soon  as  he  sate  on  his 
throne,  that  he  slew  all  the  honse  of  Baasha 
[see  note  on  oh.  xv.  29.  The  LXX.  Yat. 
omits  the  rest  of  this  verse  and  the  fir>t 
clause  of  ver.  12] :  he  left  him  not  one  that 
plsseth  against  a  wall  [i.e.,  not  a  boy. 
See  ch.  xiv.  10  note] ,  neither  of  [Heb.  and] 

his  kinsfolks  [The  ^^1  is  strictly  the  per- 
son to  whom  (1)  the  right  of  redemption 
(Levit.  XXV.  26 ;  Buth,  passim)  and  (2)  the 
duty  of  avenging  blood  (Num.  xxxv.  19) 
belonged.  And  this  being  the  next-of-kin 
(Ruth  ii.  12,  13),  the  word  came  to  mean 
near  relative,  kinsman,  as  here  ;  cf.  Buth  ii. 
20.  All  the  same,  it  discloses  to  us  Zimri's 
object,  which  was  to  destroy  the  avenger  of 
blood.    And  it  shows  (in  connexion  with 


ver.  16)  that  none  of  Baasha's  children,  if 
he  had  other  children,  had  gone  to  the  war] , 
nor  of  his  filends.  [Zimri  went  a  step 
farther  than  Baasha  had  gone.  He  was  not 
content  with  extirpating  the  royal  family, 
but  put  to  death  the  partizans  of  the  ho  use, 
all  who  would  be  likely  to  sympathize  with 
Elah  or  to  resent  his  murder.] 

Yer.  12.— Thns  did  Zimri  destroy  all  the 
honse  of  Baasha^  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  which  he  spake  against  Baasha,  hy 
[Beb.  in  the  hand  of]  John  the  prophet 
[Yers.  1,  7  ;  cf .  ch.  xv.  29.  The  anialogy  is 
now  complete] , 

Yer.  13.— Pot  (7^  oonesponds  with  the 
7y  of  ver.  7  =  propter;  cf.  chs.  xiv.  6;  xxi. 
22]  all  the  sins  of  Baasha.  and  the  sins  of 
Ela!i  his  son,  by  which  they  sinned,  and  by 
which  they  made  Israel  to  sin,  in  proToUng 
the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel  to  anger  [the  for- 
mula of  ch.  XV.  30,  <&c.]  with  their  vanltiea. 
[The  calves,  not  idols,  are  referred  to  hero. 
Cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  4.  The 
same  idea  is  embodied  in  the  word  B«rt/t- 
aven  ;  Hosea  iv.  15 ;  Y.  8.] 

Yer.  14.— Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Elah,  and  all  that  he  did,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  t 

Yer.  15.— In  the  twenty  and  seyenth  year 
of  Asa  king  of  Judah  did  Zimri  reign  [The 
same  word  elsewhere  translated  in  A.  Y. 
began  to  reign.  It  is  really  an  aorist  = 
succeeded  to  the  throne]  seven  dajrs  In  Tlr- 
sah.  And  the  people  were  encamped 
[Heb.  encamping]  against  Gibbethon,  whic!i 
belonged  to  the  Philistines.  [It  has  at 
first  sight  a  suspicious  look  that  two  kings 
of  Israel,  within  an  interval  of  about  twenty- 
five  years,  should  have  been  slain  by  con- 
spirators during  a  siege  of  this  place.  But 
when  the  narrative  is  examined,  its  proba- 
bility and  consistency  become  at  once 
apparent.  Stanle\  assmnes  that  the  siege 
lasted  over  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  when  Baasha  found  him- 
self king,  he  discovered  that  he  had  domestic 
matters  enough  upon  his  hands,  without  a 
foreign  war,  and  so  he  raised  the  siege.  It 
is  very  probable  that  he  feared  opposition 
such  us  Zimri  and  Omri  subsequently  ex- 
perienced. And  his  wars  with  Asa  anl 
with  Syria  may  well  have  prevented  his 
renewing  the  undertaking.  On  the  accession 
of  Elah,  however,  with  the  usual  ambition 
and  impetuosity  of  youth,  it  was  decided  to 
recommence  the  siege  and  to  win  this  city 
back  for  Israel.  But  the  fate  of  Nadab,  and 
the  consequent  lU  omen  attaching  to  the 
place  would  not  be  forgotten,  and  this,  as 
well  as  his  voluptuous  habits,  may  have 
deterred  the  fainiant  Elah  from  besieging 
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it  in  tierson,  while  the  conspiracy  which 
marked  the  former  siege  may  at  the  same 
time  have  suggested  to  Zimri  and  others  the 
thought  of  conspiring  against  Elah.] 

Yer.  16.— And  tbe  people  that  were  en- 
camped heard  say,  amrl  hath  conspired, 
and  hath  alec  slain  the  king :  wherefore  all 
Israel  [obyionsly,  all  the  army.  Gf.  eh. 
zii  1,  16,  18]  made  Omri,  the  captain  of 
the  hoet»  king  over  Israel  that  day  In  the 
oamp.  [It  was  hardly  likely  they  would 
submit  to  the  usurpation  of  Zimri.  Not 
only  had  he  occupied  a  subordinate  position, 
but  his  murder  of  all  £lah*s  friends  must 
have  made  him  a  host  of  enemies  in  the 
camp.  It  was  the  natural  thing  for  them, 
therefore,  to  turn  to  Omri.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  being  in  possession.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  host  stood  next  to  the  king 
(2  Kings  iv.  13  ;  2  Sam.  v.  8 ;  zix.  18 ;  zx. 
23),  and  twice  stepped  into  his  place  (2 
KmgB  ix.  5).  This  history  has  many  paral- 
lels in  that  of  the  Uoman  empire.] 

Ver.  17. — ^And  Omrl  went  up  from  Olb- 
bethon  [**The  expression,  *went  up,* 
accurately  marks  the  ascent  of  the  army 
from  the  Sbephelab,  where  Gibbethon  was 
situated,  to  the  hiU  conntrv  of  Israel,  on  the 
edge  of  which  Tirzah  stood  *'  (Bawlinson)] , 
and  all  Israel  [see  ou  ver.  16]  with  him, 
and  they  hesleged  Ttrsalk  [It  is  probable 
that  they  arrived  before  the  city  on  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day  after  the  assassination 
of  Elah.  This  period  would  just  allow 
sufHcient  time  for  the  news  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  travel  to  Gibbethon  and  for  the 
march  of  tbe  army.] 

Yer.  18.— And  It  came  to  pass,  when 
Zimri  saw  that  the  dty  was  taken  [the 
meaning  is  probably  that  which  Josephus 
gives:  "When  he  saw  that  the  city  had 
none  to  defend  it,"  or  possibly,  **  when  he 
saw  that  a  breach  was  made  "] ,  that  he  went 
into  the  palace  [)^D^  citadel,  fortress,  from 
Dltjt  altus  fmU  So'  Gesen.,  Keil,  BShr,  al. 
The  palace,  no  doubt,  consisted  of  a  string  of 
bnildings  (ch.  vii.  2—9)  of  which  this  was 
the  highest  and  strongest  part.  Ewald 
thinks  that  the  harem — a  word  which  has 
almost  the  same  radicals — or  women's 
apartment,  is  meant — the  most  secluded 
portion  of  the  great  palace  (Josephus 
understands  it  to  mean  '*  the  inmost  part "), 
and  hence  infers,  as  also  from  2  Kings  ix. 
31,  that  the  women  of  the  palace  had 
willingly  submitted  to  the  efifeminate 
murderer  of  their  lord,  and  that  even  the 
queen-mother  had  made  advances  towards 
him  (vol.  iv.  p.  36).  But,  as  Bahr  remarks, 
there  is  notMng  of  this  in  the  text,  and 
Zimri*s  desperate  act  rather  shows  daring 
and  contempt  of  death  than  effeminacy  or 


senfiuality.  And  2  Kings  xv.  25  (cf.  Psa. 
cxxii.  7)  seems  to  point  to  a  stronghold 
rather  than  a  seraglio]  of  the  king's  house, 
and  burnt  the  k^'s  house  [probably  the 
palace  which  Jeroboam  had  built.  Ewald 
thinks  it  was  this  structure  gave  Tirzah  its 
reputation  for  beauty;  Cant  vi.  4]  oyer 
him  with  lire  [According  to  the  Synac,  Ihe 
besiegers  set  fire  to  the  palace.  Similarly 
Jarchi.  But  the  text  is  decisive.  The 
parallel  deed  of  Sardanapalus  will  occur  to 
all  readers.  Bawlinson  also  refers  to  Herod, 
i.  176.  and  vii.  107] .  and  died.  [This  word 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  verse  fol- 
lowing. But  there  is  no  need  to  rearrange 
the  verses.  The  text,  as  it  stands,  conveys 
clearly  enough  that  Zimri's  tragical  death 
was  a  retribution  for  his  sins.  Bahr  re- 
marks that  of  Elah  and  Zimri  we  learn 
nothing,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  held 
to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  except  how  they 
died.] 

Yer.  19. — For  his  sins  which  he  sinned 
In  doing  evU  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in 
walking  In  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  In 
his  sin  which  he  did,  to  make  Israel  to  sin. 
[It  is  quite  clear  that  in  his  reign  of  one 
week  Zimri  cannot  have  done  much  to  show 
his  complicity  in  the  schism  of  Jeroboam, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  sacred  writer 
means  that  his  character  and  antecedents 
were  sudi  as  to  prove  that  all  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  irreligious  party.  Biibr 
thinks  that  he  had  "  formerly  displayed  much 
partiality  for  the  calf-worship."  But  it  is 
quite  as  likely  that  the  idea  in  the  historian's 
mind  was  that  all  these  events  were  the 
bitter  fruits  of  Jeroboam's  misguided  and 
impious  policy,  into  the  spirit  of  which, 
Zimri,  like  his  predecessors,  had  been  bap- 
tized. It  is  interesting  to  remember  here 
the  aspect  these  repeated  revolutions  and 
assassinations  would  wear  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  then  enjoying  quietness  and 
prosperity  under  Asa.  We  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  they  were  regarded  as  so 
many  manifestations  of  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  as  the  outcomes  of  that 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  impiety  which, 
in  their  eyes,  had  brought  about  both  tbe 
division  of  the  kingdom  and  the  schism  in 
the  diurch.] 

Yer.  20.— Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
2imri  [We  see  here  the  tendency  of  the 
historian  to  express  himself  in  formulae. 
He  diecks  himself,  however,  and  does  not 
add  **and  all  that  he  did,"  <fec.],  and  his 
treason  that  he  wrought  [Heb.  hU  con- 
spiracy which  he  conspired.  Though  this 
was  all  there  was  to  tell  of  him,  yet  no 
doubt  it  would  be  recorded  at  greater  length 
by  the  historians  of  the  day.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  '*  books  of  the  words  of  the 
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days  '*  would  dismiss  so  striking  an  event 
in  a  few  sentences],  are  they  not  written 
in  ttie  tMxdc  of  tlie  chronlclee  of  the  kings 
of  larael? 

The  Interregnum, 

Yer.  21.— Then  were  the  peoide  of  Imel 
divided  Into  two  parte :  hall  of  the  people 
followed  [lit.,  tD<u  after.  Same  expression 
2  Sam.  ii.  10;  cf.  ch.  i.  7]  Tlhni  the  son  of 
CUnath  [Who  he  was,  or  why  he  was  set  np 
in  opposition  to  Omri,  it  is  impossible  to 
iay.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  army 
was  divided  in  its  preferences,  and  that  part 
of  the  soldiery  wi^ed  to  make  Tibni  king, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  con- 
jectnre.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
entire  army  was  not  encamped  before  Gib- 
bethon.  Nor  are  vers.  16, 17  fatal  to  this 
view,  as  Bahr  maintains,  becaose  **all 
Israel  *'  there  clearly  means  all  the  army 
under  the  command  of  Omri.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  Tibni  was  set  up  by  the  people 
of  Tirzah,  after  the  death  of  Zimri,  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle.  The  only  thing  that  is 
certain  is  that,the  hereditary  principle  being 
overthrown,  the  erown  appeared  to  be  the 
legitiniate  prize  of  the  strongest ;  and  Tibni, 
who  may  have  occupied  a  position  of  im- 
portance, or  have  had,  somehow,  a  consider- 
able following,  resolved  that  Omri  should 
not  wear  it  without  a  fierce  contest] ,  to 
make  him  king  [Omri  had  been  aln^iy 
made  king,  i,e,,  anointed,  ver.  16] ;  and  half 
fallowed  Omri 

Yer.  22.— But  the  people  that  followed 
Omri  prevailed  against  the  people  that  fbl- 
lowed  Tilmi  the  son  of  Cttnath  [It  appears, 
however,  from  the  following  verse  that  the 
struggle  lasted  four  years]  :  so  Tibni  died 
[According  to  Jos.,  Ant.  viil  12.  %  6,  he  was 
slain  by  the  conqueror.  The  LXX.  has  here 
a  curious  and  probably  genuine  addition. 
**  And  Thabni  died,  and  Joram  kU  brotJu^ 
at  that  time],  and  Omri  reigned.  [The 
Jingle  of  the  Hebrew  words  is  probably 
designed.] 

The  Reign  of  Omri, 
Yer.  23 — In  the  thirty  and  first  year  of 
Asa  king  of  Jndah  began  Omri  to  reign  over 
Israel,  twelve  years  [As  Omri  was  pro- 
claimed king  in  the  twenty-seventh  and 
died  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Asa  (cf. 
vers.  16,  29),  he  cannot  in  any  oase  have 
reigned  twelve  fuU  years ;  whereas  if  his 
reign  is  to  be  dated,  as  it  is  here,  from  the 
thirty-first  year  of  Asa,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  would  only  have  reigned  seven,  or, 
according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning, 
eight  years.  Bawlinson  proposes  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  bv  rearranging  the  text.  He 
would  attach  the  first  clause  of  this  verse 


to  ver.  22,  and  read,  **  And  Omri  reigned  in 
the  thirty-first,"  &c  But  to  this  there  are 
two  serious  objections.  First,  that  ver.  23, 
as  it  now  stands,  only  follows  the  usual  for- 
mula with  which  a  new  reign  is  announced 
(cf.  vers.  8, 15,  20) ;  and,  second,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  any  prose  sentence 
in  the  Hebrew  ever  begins  as  ver.  23  would 
then  do,  *♦  Reigned  Omri  over  Israel  twelve 
years."  Such  a  sentence  would  certainly  be 
quite  alien  to  the  ittus  loqnendi  of  our 
author.  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  the 
conclusion  either  (1)  that  the  text  here,  as 
in  some  other  instances  (oh.  vi.  1 ;  2  Kings 
i.  17 ;  cf.  iii  1 ;  xiii.  1, 10,  drc),  has  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  a  reviser,  or  (2)  that  the 
numbers  have  been  corrupted  in  transcrip- 
tion; or  (3)  that  the  historian  expresses 
himself  in  a  somewhat  confused  way.  Of 
these  suppositions  perhaps  (1)  is  the  most 
likely.  Anyhow,  it  is  dear  that  the  twelve 
years  of  Omri's  reign  are  to  be  counted  not 
from  the  thirty-first,  but  from  V\e  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  Asa,  t.«.,  from  the  date  of 
Zimri's  death  (see  vers.  10,  15,  29).  The 
confusion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  until  Tibni  was  slain,  after  four  years 
of  conflict,  that  Omri  became  sole  ruler] :  six 
years  reigned  he  In  Tirsah. 

Yer.  24.— And  he  bought  [t.e.,  after  the 
six  years  just  mentioned.  During  the  four 
years  of  anarchy  Omri  would  seem  to  have 
retained  possession  of  the  capital  which  he 
had  taken  (ver.  18)  on  Zimri's  death.  Bat 
the  palace  being  burnt  and  the  defences 
perhaps  weakened  by  the  siege,  he  deter- 
mined, rather  than  rebuild  it,  to  found  a 
capital  elsewhere]  the  hill  Samaxia  [Heb. 
Shomer6n,  called  by  Herod  Sebaste^  whence 
its  modem  name  Sehuttieh,  In  his  selection 
of  Samaria  for  the  seat  of  government, 
Omri  acted  with  singular  judgment.  It  has 
been  said  that  '*Sbechem  is  the  natural 
capital  of  Palestine,"  and  no  doubt  it  enjoys 
a  commanding  position  and  great  advan- 
tages, but  Samaria  has  even  superior  recom- 
mendations. It  is  a  site  with  which  no 
traveller  can  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed. 
Even  Yan  de  Ye)de,  who  says,  **I  do  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Bobinson  and  other  writers 
who  follow  him  that  the  mountain  of 
Samaria  presents  so  admirable  a  combina- 
tion of  strength,  feitility,  and  beauty,  that 
the  like  is  hardly  to  ba  found  in  Palestine  ** 
(vol.  i.  pp.  374,  876),  nevertheless  readily  al- 
lows its  superiority  to  Tirzah,  and  remarks 
on  the  strength  of  its  position.  **Many 
travellers  have  expressed  a  conviction  that 
the  spot  was  in  most  respects  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  site  of  Jerusalem"  (Eitto|. 
It  is  a  large  oval  or  oblong  mound,  witn 
a  level  surface,  adapted  for  buildings, 
with  steep  sides  to  make  its  position  im- 
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pregnable,  and  smronnded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills.  **  Samaria  is  in  a  position 
of  great  strength . . .  and  must  before  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  have  been  almost  im- 
pregnable. It  stands  some  400  feet  above 
the  valley,  the  sides  of  the  hill  being  steep 
and  temu»d  in  every  direction  for  cultiva- 
tion, or  perhaps  for  defensive  purposes .  . . 
broad  and  open  valleys  stretch  north  and 
south,  and  the  hill  is  thus  almost  isolated,*' 
Ck>nder,  p.  47,  who  adds,  **  Strategical  rea- 
sons may  be  supposed  to  have  dictated  the 
choice  of  the  capital  of  Omri,  for  on  the 
north  the  hill  commands  the  main  road  to 
Jezreel  over  a  steep  pass,  on  the  west  it 
dominates  the  road  to  the  coast,  and  on  the 
east  that  to  the  Jordan  "  (p.  49).  Grove 
(Diet  Bib.  iii.  1099)  speaks  of  *'  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  spot,**  and  Stanley  (**  Jewish 
Churdi  *'  ii.  p.  284)  justly  sees  in  the  selection 
of  this  spot  a  proof  of  Omri*s  sagaci^.  But 
perhaps  the  best  proof  is  that  which  the 
subsequent  histoiy  supplies.  Shechem  and 
Tirzah  had  each  be^  tried,  and  each  in 
turn  bad  been  abandoned.  But  Samaria 
continued  to  be  tiie  capital  so  long  as  the 
kingdom  lasted]  of  Bhemer  for  two  talents 
of  sllrer  [variously  estimated  at  £500  and 
£800.  This  purchase,  obviou^  of  the 
freehold,  i.«.,  in  perpetuity,  was  in  contra- 
vention of  the  law  of  Levit.  xzv.  23.  David 
had  bought  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,  but 
that  was  (1)  from  a  Jebusite,  and  (2)  for  a 
high  religious  purpose  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  purchase  may 
have  inspired  Ahab  with  the  idea  of  buying 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth],  and  built  on  [Heb. 
huilt]  tho  hUl,  and  oaUed  the  name  of  the 
dty  which  he  built,  after  the  name  of 
ahemer,  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria.  [It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  vendor  bargained 
that  the  land  should  retain  his  name  (cf. 
Psa.  xliz.  11).  The  reluctance  of  the 
Israelite  to  part  with  his  patrimony,  even  to 
the  king,  is  brought  out  veiy  strikingly  in 
eh.  xxi.  Shemer,  in  selling  his  choice  par- 
cel of  land  for  a  capital,  might  well  wish  to 
connect  his  name  with  it.  The  fact  that 
fnt^  means  watch-mountain  (Oesen.),  and 
that  we  should  have  expected  a  name  formed 
from  Shemer  to  take  the  form  Shimron  — 
8homer6n  would  strictly  imply  an  original 
Shomer — ^is  not  by  any  means  a  proof  that  our 
historian  is  at  fault  in  his  derivation.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  names  Shomer  and  Shemer 
are  used  of  the  same  person  in  1  Ghron.  vii. 
82,  84.  And  secondly,  nothing  would  be 
more  in  accordtmce  wiUi  Jewish  ideas  than 
that  Omri,  in  naming  the  hill  after  its 
owner,  should  give  a  turn  to  the  word  which 
would  also  express  at  the  same  time  its 
characteristic  feature.  A  pun,  or  play  upon 
words,  was  the  form  which  wit  assumed 


amongst  the  Semitic  races  (as,  indeed,  is  the 
case  still,  see  Conder,  p.  301),  and  the  form 
Shomerdn  would  at  once  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Shemer,  and  express  the  hope  and 
purpose  of  Omri.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  later  Samaritans  did  play  upon  this  very 
word,  representing  themselves  as  guardians 

(Dno'B')  of  the  law  (Ewald).  The  Greek 
form  of  the  name,  Sa/io^cia,  would  seem  to 
have   been   derived   through   the  Chaldee 

]^y^  as  found  in  Ezra  iv.  10,  17.] 

Ver.  25.— But  Omri  wrought  evil  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  did  worse  than  all 
that  were  before  him.  [It  has  been  thought 
that  Micab  vi.  16  (**the  statutes  of  Omri, 
<feo.**)  points  to  a  fresh  departure  from  the 
Jewish  faith  ;  to  the  organization  of  the 
calf-worship  into  a  regular  formal  system, 
or  to  **  measures  for  more  competely  iso- 
lating the  people  of  Israel  from  the  services 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem" 
(Kitto). 

Ver.  26.— For  he  walked  in  all  the  way 
of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  and  in  his 
Bin  wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin,  to 
provoke  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel  to  anger 
with  their  vanities. 

Ver.  27.— Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Omri  which  he  did,  and  his  might  that  he 
showed  [Not  only  in  the  war  with  Tibni, 
but  certainly  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
Moabites,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
recently  discovered  Moabite  stone.  He  may 
well  have  had  other  wars,  which,  like  this, 
have  escaped  notice  in  Scripture.  If  the 
king  of  Syria  spoke  truly  (1  Kings  xx.  34), 
the  war  with  that  power  had  been  extremely 
disastrous.  Yet  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
prove  that  Omri*s  name  was  more  widely 
and  permanently  known  in  the  East  than 
those  of  his  predecessors  or  successors. 
Samaria,  for  example,  down  to  the  time  of 
Tiglath-Pileser,  appears  as  Beth  Khumri, 
the  '*  house  of  Omri;*'  Athaliab,  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  is  called  a  daughter  of  Omrt ;  and 
Jehu  appears  in  the  Black  Obelisk  Inscrip- 
tion as  **  the  son  of  Omri "  (Rawlinson, 
♦*  Hist.  nius.  of  0.  T.,"  pp.  111—12).  It  is 
perhaps  an  evidence  of  **  his  might  *'  that 
his  dynasty  retained  the  throne  to  the  tiiird 
generation],  are  they  not  written  in  the 
book  of  the  chronideB  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  7  [Vers.  26,  27  are  an  exact  repeti- 
tion, mutatis  mutandis^  of  ch.  xiii.  14 ;  cf. 
XV.  30.] 

Ver.  28.— So  Omri  slept  with  his  fkthers, 
and  was  buried  in  Samaria  [After  the  ex- 
ample of  earlier  kings,  he  found  a  grave  in 
his  capital  city ;  cf.  chs.  ii.  10 ;  xi.  43 ;  xiv. 
31 ;  xvi.  16] :  and  Ahab  his  son  reigned  in 
his  stead. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  29. — The  Punishment  of  Jerohoam^s  Sin,  We  have  already  considered  the 
true  character  of  Jeroboam's  sin  (pp.  274  sqq.)  It  now  remams  for  ns  to  observe, 
first,  the  punishment  which  it  provoked,  and  secondly,  its  workings  in  later  genera- 
tions. And  its  punishment  was  so  great  and  so  varied  that  it  will  of  itself  occupy 
the  rest  of  this  homily. 

But  let  us  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  were  two  parties  to  this  sin. 
Jeroboam  sinned  himself  and  abo  *'  made  Israel  to  sin.'*  King  and  people  alike 
were  involved  in  the  schism.  If  the  one  suggested  it,  the  other  embraced  it. 
Originating  with  the  former,  it  was  approved  and  perpetuated  by  the  latter.  There 
were  two  parties,  consequently,  to  the  punishment.  That  was  impartially  shared 
between  sovereign  and  suojects.    We  have  to  consider,  therefore — 

I.  The  retribution  whioh  befell  the  rotal  house. 

II.  The  retribution  which  overtook  the  people  at  large. 

I.  And  in  considering  the  pain  and  loss  in  which  this  sin  involved  those  who 
sate  upon  the  throne  of  Israel,  we  must  discriminate  between  Jeroboam  and  his 
successors.  Jeroboam  was  the  prime,  but  not  the  only  offender.  If  he  was  the 
author,  subsequent  kings  were  contiuuators  of  the  schism.  And  as  he  had  his 
punishment,  so  they  had  theirs.  Let  us  therefore  take  account  first  of  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  the  heresiarch,  Jerohoa/m.    Amongst  these  were  the  following : 

1.  The  foreknowledge  that  his  kingdom  would  be  overthrown.  This  dismal 
foreboding  must  have  clouded  all  his  reign,  for  it  dated  fi'om  the  day  of  that  first 
sacrifice  at  BetheL  Then  he  learnt  that  a  child  of  David's  house  should  cover  his 
schemes  and  memory  with  disgrace.  He  knew  that  the  dynasty  he  had  founded 
should  not  endure,  and  moreover  that  he  was  the  author  of  its  ruin,  and  he  knew 
that  others  knew  it  too.  '*  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.*'  What  shall 
we  say  of  the  crowned  head  disquieted  by  such  forebodings  as  these  ? 

2.  The  foretaste  of  the  destruction  of  his  family.  As  he  had  learnt  from  the 
man  of  God  of  the  triumph  of  his  rival  and  the  dishonour  of  his  priesthood,  so  he 
learnt  from  Ahijah  of  the  excision  of  his  family.  This  ambitious  prince  knew  that 
his  posterity  would  be  swept  away  hke  dung,  would  be  devoured  like  carrion.  And 
he  was  assured  of  this,  not  only  by  prophetic  word  and  by  signs  following,  but  he 
had  an  earnest  thereof  in  the  death  of  his  firstborn.  He  knew  that  that  was  but 
**  the  beginning  of  the  end."  It  was  a  sharp  pang,  but  it  was  the  lightest  part  of 
his  punishment  (ch.  xiv.  18). 

8.  Bemorse  and  vexation.  He  could  not  faU  to  compare  the  two  messages  of 
Ahijah  (chs.  xi.  81 — 89 ;  xiv.  7 — 16).  The  first  gave  him  dominion  over  ten 
tribes.  The  second  left  him  neither  Subject  nor  survivor.  God  had  promised  to 
^  build  him  a  sure  house.''  God  now  threatens  him  and  his  with  anniliilation. 
And  why  this  change  ?  He  knew  why  it  was.  *'  The  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are 
without  repentance."  It  was  because  of  the  calves  (ch.  xiv.  9).  How  he  must 
have  repented  that  piece  of  folly  and  faithlessness :  how  he  must  have  cursed  his 
infatuation — the  more  inexcusable,  as  he  had  the  example  of  Solomon  before  him. 
It  is  possible  that  this  remorse  was  so  poignant  that  it  shortened  his  days ;  that  it 
was  thus  '*  the  Lord  struck  him,  and  he  died  "  (2  Chron.  xiii.  20). 

4.  The  shamteful  murder  of  his  family.  We  can  readily  beheve  that  b,  parvenu 
like  Jeroboam,  a  servant  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne,  would  have  been 
content  to  suffer  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  if  thereby  he  could  have  averted  the 
dishonour  of  his  name  and  the  destruction  of  his  posterity — of  all  evils  the  greatest 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew.  But  no ;  he  foresaw  that  butchery  awaited  his  nearest  and 
dearest,  and  he  had  not  slept  long  in  his  grave  before  the  knife  of  Baasha  was  at 
his  children's  throats.  And  this  murder  of  his  posterity,  though  after  the  manner 
of  Eastern  despotisms,  would  seem  to  have  oeen  marked  by  circumstances  of 
pecuhar  cruelty  (ch.  xvi.  7).  It  was  so  truculent  that  it  brought  down  vengeance 
on  the  instrument.  Our  history  gives  no  details,  but  it  is  easy  to  picture  tlie  divans 
dripping  with  blood,  the  corridors  choked  with  tiie  corpses  of  Jeroboam's  wife  and 
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children.  The  annals  of  Turkey  and  other  Eastern  kingdoms  would  supply  many 
illustrations  of  this  deed. 

5.  His  ovm  untimely  end.  For  he  died  by  the  visitation  of  God — by  a  stroke 
of  some  kind  or  other.  He  may  have  perished  like  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  like 
SyUa,  like  Herod,  like  Philip  of  Spain.  Or,  like  our  Henry  the  First,  he  may  have 
never  smiled  again  after  his  son's  death,  but  steadily  drooped  to  his  grave.  Some- 
how his  life  was  cut  short     '*  The  wicked  shall  be  silent  in  darkness.** 

Such,  then,  was  the  fourfold  penalty  which  Jeroboam  paid  for  his  sin.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  punishment  ^ich  befell  his  successors,  who  **  walked  in  his  way  " 
and  **  departed  not*'  from  his  heresy.    We  may  trace  it-— 

1.  In  the  shortness  of  their  reigns,  Nadab,  Elah,  Ahaziah,  all  reigned  two 
years.  Zimri  one  week.  None  of  the  kings  of  Israel  reigned  like  David  and 
Solomon,  or  like  Asa  and  other  kings  of  Judah.  In  the  250  years  that  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  lasted,  nineteen  kings  occupied  the  throne,  as  against  eleven  kings  of 
Judah.  Asa  saw  seven  kings  in  turn  rise  and  fall  during  his  reign  ;  Uzziah  saw 
six ;  and  we  have  but  to  remember  that  long  life  was  one  of  the  principal  sanctions 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  be  assured  that  these  brief  reigns  were  a  manifestation 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

2.  In  the  revolution  and  assassination  which  often  closed  them.  In  these  250 
years  the  dynasty  was  changed  no  less  than  seven  times,  and  we  know  what  a 
change  of  dynasty  meant,  in  that  and  a  later  age.  It  was  one  of  its  traditious  that 
"  the  man  was  a  fool  who  when  he  slew  the  fatiber  spared  the  children.'*  Six  times 
this  tragedy  of  Tirzah  was  repeated.  Once  an  unhappy  prince,  to  escape  the  but- 
chery awaiting  him,  devoted  himself  and  his  household  to  the  flames.  Once  seventy 
ghastly  heads,  in  two  heaps  at  the  city  gate,  witnessed  to  the  work  of  extermination. 

II.  But  now  let  us  note  the  share  ol  the  people  in  this  dispensation  of  suffering. 
"What  befell  the  priests  who  ministered  at  Dan  and  Bethel— what  the  worshippers 
who  resorted  thitlier  ?    They  or  their  children  suffered  these  six  penalties  at  least. 

1.  Misgovernment,  Of  the  kings  of  Israel  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  "  do 
evil  '*  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  By  which  we  are  not  only  to  understand  that  he 
worsliipped  the  calves ;  oppression,  exactions,  intolerable  cruelties  may  be  compre- 
hended trader  the  words.  The  case  of  Naboth  (ch.  xxi.)  was  probably  not  the  only  one 
of  its  kind.  We  may  be  sure,  too,  that  when  Elah  was  drinking  himself  drunk,  in- 
justice was  being  practised  in  his  name.  Incapacity— on  the  part  of  the  king — may 
have  been  the  c^use  ol  some  insurrections,  but  oppression  is  a  much  more  probable 
reason.  We  know  what  Rome  was  hke  when  the  purple  fell  to  miUtary  adventurers. 
Probably  Israel  fared  no  better  at  the  hands  of  its  Baashas,  Omris,  and  Menahems. 
What  suffering  a  change  oi  dynasty  involved  on  the  people  we  may  gather  from 
2  Kings  XV.  16.  An  Eastern  kingdom  at  the  best  was  a  despotism,  at  the  worst  a 
devildom. 

2.  Civil  war.  The  four  years'  struggle  between  Omri  and  Tibni  and  their 
respective  partisans,  which  was  a  war  to  the  death  (ch.  xvi.  22),  entailed  no  less 
miseries  on  the  country  than  civil  war  always  does.  Lands  ravaged,  homesteads 
fired,  women  violated — these  were  some  of  its  incidents.  It  has  been  said  that  no 
one  can  give  any  adequate  description  of  a  battle.  What  shall  be  said  of  a  battle 
lasting  over  lour  years?  lor  in  a  country  not  so  large  as  Yorkshire  civil  strife  would 
mean  unceasing  conflict. 

8.  Invasion.  (1)  By  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  4).  (2)  by  Shishak,  (8)  by  Syria,  (4) 
by  Assyria.  Shishak  was  primarily  appointed  to  chastise  Judah,  Syria  was  the 
lash  of  Israel  Observe  that  in  the  invasion  of  ch.  xiii.  4, 19,  Bethel  was  captured 
by  the  men  of  Judah,  whilst  in  tiiat  of  ch.  xv.  20,  Dan — Jeroboam*s  other  slirine — 
was  among  the  first  to  suffer.  The  priests  of  Dan  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  the  worshippers  at  its  temple,  bore  the  brunt  of  Ben-hadad*s 
invasion.  But  the  bands  of  Syria  were  always  invading  the  land  (ch.  xx;  2  Kings 
vi.)    And  many  a  "little  maid'*  (2  Kings  v.  2)  was  carried  off  to  dishonour. 

'*  Many  a  childing  mother  then 
And  new-born  buby  died.** 
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What  a  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war  have  we  in  2  Kings  viii.  12.  Yet  such  horrors 
must  have  been  of  common  occurrence  in  Israel.  And  they  culminated  in  the  sack 
of  Samaria  and  the  captivity  of  the  nation. 

4^  Loss  of  territory.  Israel  was  "  cut  short "  (2  Kings  x.  82).  In  2  Kings  i.  1 
(cf.  iii  5)  Moab  rebels.  Syria,  its  great  adversaiy,  was  once  an  appanage  of  Israel. 
Now  Israel  is  made  a  dependency  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv.  19,  20). 

5.  Famine,  It  was  the  Lord  called  for  this  (2  Kmgs  viii.  1).  It  was  one  of  His 
**  sore  judgments  "  (Ezek.  xiv.  18,  21).  And  it  would  seem  to  have  been  almost 
chronic  in  Israel  (cf.  chs.  xvii.  1,  12 ;  xviii.  2 ;  2  Kings  iv.  88 ;  vi.  25  sqq. ;  vii. ; 
viii.  1).  And  the  terrible  straits  to  which  the  f>eople  were  reduced  thereby  may  be 
inferred  from  2  Kings  vL  25,  29 ;  cf.  Deut.  xxviiL  56,  57. 

6.  Captivity.  For  the  carrying  away  beyond  Babylon  into  the  cities  of  the 
Modes  was  part  of  the  reckoning  for  Jeroboam's  sin,  and  for  the  allied  sin  of 
idolatry  (ch.  xiv.  15  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  22,  28).  The  *•  carrying  into  captivity  "—these 
are  familiar  words  on  our  lips.  But  which  of  us  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
untold,  unspeakable  miseries  which  they  cover  ?  The  gangs  of  prisoners  tramping  to 
Siberia  give  us  but  a  faint  idea.  "Hermann  and  Dorothea"  is  a  tale  of  modem 
times,  and  the  flight  it  pictures  conveys  no  just  impression  of  the  horrors  of  a 
wholesale  transportation.  When  the  land  was  swept  as  with  a  drag  net  (cf.  2  Kings 
xxi.  18,  and  compare  Herod,  iii.  149,  vL  81,  where  the  manner  in  which  the  Persians 
carried  away  the  population  of  some  of  the  Greek  islands  is  described),  and  the 
entire  population  marched  in  gangs  across  the  burning  plains,  under  brutal  and 
lustful  overseers — men  in  comparison  with  whom  a  **  Legree  "  would  be  mildness 
itself— we  may  imagine  some  of  the  horrors  of  that  journey.  Nor  did  those  safiFer- 
ings  end  in  the  land  of  their  captivity.  Before  the  people  was  absorbed  amongst 
the  neighbouring  nations,  and  so  effaced  from  the  page  of  later  history,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  they  paid  a  constant  tribute  of  suffering  for  their  sin.  Vas  vicHs,  this  was 
the  unvarying  law  of  ancient  warfare,  and  the  exiles  of  Assyria  proved  it  in  their 
own  persons.  Two  hundred  and  fifcy  years  after  the  sohism,  me  seed  sown  by 
Jeroboam  was  still  reaped  in  cruelty  and  agony  and  blood. 

Ver.  2. — The  Working  of  Jeroboam's  8ii,  The  punishment  which  Jeroboam's 
sin  brought  down  upon  himself,  his  successors,  and  his  people,  was  not  its  worst 

Eart.     Its  influences  upon  others,  the  lessons  of  disobedience  and  defiance  taught 
y  that  malign  example,  were  even  more  disastrous.  Let  us  now  trace,  as  far  as  we 
can,  its  workings ;  let  us  see  how  the  leaven  of  the  calves  leavened  the  whole  lump. 

1.  He  begat  a  son  in  his  oum  likeness,  '*  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them" 
— it  lives  in  their  children ;  it  is  inwrought  into  their  constitution.  As  a  rule,  the 
child  reproduces  the  character  of  the  parent,  the  moral  traits,  quite  as  closely  as 
the  physical.  There  are  exceptions — Abijah  was  one — but  they  help  to  prove  the 
rule.  He  was  the  only  exception  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam  (ch.  xiv.  8).  Fortet 
creantur  fortibus  et  bonis ^  and  the  converse  is  equally  true.  Nabab,  and  the  other 
children  of  that  house,  not  only  practised  the  lessons  they  had  learned  in  Jero- 
boam*s  school,  but  they  reproduced  in  their  own  persons  the  self-will,  the  impa- 
tience of  control,  and  the  other  faults  and  vices  of  their  father.  What  wonder  if 
'*  Nadab  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  "?  he  only  '*  walked,"  as  the  next  words 
remind  us,  "  in  the  way  of  his  father  "  (ch.  xv.  26). 

2.  He  begat  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  insubordination  among  his  people. 
There  are  not  a  few  indications  of  demoralization  and  corruption  in  Israel,  corre- 
sponding with  the  depravation  of  religion.  The  very  revolutions,  which  followed 
one  after  another,  are  in  themselves  a  proof  of  this.  The  chronic  disaflection  and 
the  periodical  upheavings  of  society  in  the  northern  kingdom,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  quietness  and  security  of  Judah,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
influences  of  the  court.  North  and  south  were  of  one  blood,  and  lived  under  one 
sky.  It  was  because  the  former  had  been  taught  disobedience  and  disregard  of 
constituted  authority,  it  was  because  the  sense  of  reverence  and  duty  had  been 
weakened  by  the  action  of  Jeroboam,  that  it  became  hke  a  reed  shaken  in  the 
water— so  often  rebelled  against  its  sovereigns.    Jeroboam  had  accustomed  them 
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to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  commandmonts  of  Heaven  ;  what  wonder  if  they 
meide  small  account  of  their  obligations  to  their  earthly  king  ? 

8.  He  taught  Baaaha,  Zhnri^  and  Omri  to  lift  up  their  ha/nds  against  the  king. 
Just  as  David's  religions  veneration  for  the  person  of  the  **  Lord's  anointed  "  tended 
to  make  his  throne  and  that  of  his  successors  the  more  secure,  so  did  Jeroboam'e 
rebeUion  (ch.  xi.  26)  afford  an  example  of  aggression  to  later  ages.  His  subjects 
were  not  likely  to  believe  in  the  '*  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king.'*  Why  should 
they  scruple  to  grasp  at  the  crown  if  it  came  within  their  reach  ?  Why  was  Nadab 
more  sacred  than  Eehoboam?  Why  should  the  son  of  Baasha,  again,  have  more 
respect  than  the  son  of  Solomon  ? 

4.  He  taught  hie  subjects^  indirectly ,  to  hold  life  cheap.  There  had  been  two 
changes  of  dynasty  before  Baasha  had  learned  from  him  to  attack  the  king  and  to 
exterminate  his  family,  but  both  of  these  had  been,  so  far  as  the  royal  family  was 
concerned,  bloodless.  David  never  thought  of  slaying  the  children  of  Saul.  His 
inquiry  was,  "  Is  there  not  yet  any  of  the  house  of  Saul  that  I  may  show  the  kind- 
ness of  God  unto  him  ?  *'  (2  Sam.  ix.  8.)  And  when  **  Israel  rebelled  against  the 
house  of  David,"  they  never  contemplated  a  massacre  of  Solomon's  harem,  or  even 
of  insolent  Behoboam.  But  observe  the  change  in  succeeding  revolutions.  '*He 
left  not  to  Jeroboam  any  that  breathed"  (ch.  xv.  29  ;  cf.  xvi.  11 ;  2  Kings  x.  11). 
Why  this  thirst  of  blood  ?  It  is  because  Jeroboam  has  returned  from  Egypt,  and 
his  godless  proceedings  have  depraved  pubUo  morahty,  and  the  restraints  of  law 
have  been  enfeebled,  and  men  have  grown  more  recldess  and  desperate  (ch.  xvi. 
18,  24).  It  is  clear  to  the  most  cursory  reader  that  a  daring  impiety  charac- 
terizes the  whole  period  from  Jeroboam  to  Hoshea,  and  for  this  **  the  sin  of  Jero- 
boam "  is  mainly  responsible.  That  was  the  **  first  step  "  which  makes  the  rest  of 
the  road  easy. 

5.  He  entailed  his  sin  upon  his  successors.  Of  each  of  the  kings  of  Israel  do  we 
read  that  he  **  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin  which  he  did,'^  and 
we  wonder,  perhaps,  how  it  was  that  not  one  of  these  nineteen  kings,  sprung  as 
many  of  them  were  from  different  lineages,  had  the  courage  and  the  piety  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  revert  to  the  primitive  faith  and  mode  of  worship.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  this,  under  the  circumstances,  was  well-nigh  an  impossibiUty. 
For  Jeroboam  had  made  the  calf- worship  an  integral  part  of  the  national  life.  It 
was  so  intertwined  with  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  separate  people,  that  to  abandon 
it  would  be  to  repudiate  all  the  traditions  of  the  kingdom,  and  tacitly  to  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  Judah.  Any  king  attempting  such  a  reformation  would 
appear  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  attempt  would  have  provoked  a  seeond 
scliism.  No,  it  was  clear  to  each  monarch  at  his  accession,  if  he  reflected  on  the 
subject  at  all,  that  the  calf- worship  ttmm^  go  on.  The  daminosa  hereditas  which  he 
had  received  he  must  transmit.    There  was  no  place  for  repentance. 

6.  He  paved  the  way  for  idolatry.  Already,  in  ch.  xiv.  15,  we  find  the  "groves  " 
following  directly  upon  the  calves,  the  images  of  Asherah  upon  the  images  of 
Jehovah.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  abominations  of 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  It  was  the  daring  innovations  of  Jeroboam  had  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  this  last  and  greatest  violation  of  the  law.  "  Man  does  not 
become  base  all  at  once."  The  plunge  into  wholesale  idolatry  would  have  been  im- 
possible, had  not  the  deep  descent  to  the  calf- worship  been  traversed  first.  Pecati 
poena  peccatwm.  That,  too,  begets  children  in  its  own  hkeness.  Those  who 
despised  the  '*  tabemade  of  witness  ^  in  the  wilderness  were  given  up  to  take  up 
"  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch  and  the  star  of  the  god  Bemphan  "  (Acts  vii.  42, 48).  If 
men  will  not  have  Qod  in  their  thoughts.  He  gives  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind 
(Bom.  i.  28). 

7.  We  see  his  ha/nd  in  the  building  of  Jericho,  It  was  Hi  el,  a  Bethelite^  braved 
the  curse  and  rebuilt  the  walls  and  reared  the  gates  of  the  city  of  palm  trees. 
Here  we  see  the  influence  of  a  prior  violation  of  law.  Whether  he  acted  in  igno- 
rance of  law,  or  defiance  of  law,  it  is  to  Jeroboam's  sin  the  deed  owed  its  perpetra- 
tion. The  law  might  well  be  forgotten  which  had  been  so  completely  ignored.  And 
the  subject  had  been  encouraged  to  violate  it  by  his  sovereign. 
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8.  We  hear  hU  voice  in  the  curses  of  the  children  of  Bethel,  Where  but  at 
Belliel  would  children  have  dared  thus  to  revile  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  ?  The 
children  only  reflected  the  impiety  and  hatred  of  their  parents.  And  from  whom 
had  these  latter  learned  their  hatred  but  from  the  king,  who  *'  made  an  house  of 
high  phuses'*  there,  and  inaugurated  the  schismatic  worship  with  his  own  hands? 
From  the  day  when  a  man  of  God  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict,  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah  must  have  been  unpopular  at  Bethel,  and  as  the  time  passed  by,  and  the 
breach  was  widened,  passive  dislike  ripened  into  open  scorn  and  hatred,  and  a  new 
prophet,  of  whose  powers  they  had  had  no  experience,  could  not  pass  by  without 
msult  and  defiance. 

The  Jews  have  a  saying,  that  in  all  the  scourgings,  plagues,  and  chastisements 
which  they  have  endured,  there  is  not  one  but  has  in  it  an  ounce  of  the  dust  of  the 
golden  caJf  which  Aaron  made.  The  saying  holds  equally  good  of  the  calves 
which  Jeroboam  made.  There  is  not  one  of  the  troubles  which  befell  both  the 
crown  and  the  kingdom,  not  one  of  the  bitter  sufferings  which  the  ten  tribes 
endured,  but  had  its  starting-point  in  the  sin  of  Jeroboam. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  26 — 84. — The  Seed  of  EviZ-doers,  1.  The  subject  before  ns  furnishes 
illustration  of  the  following  propositions,  viz. : 

I.  Wicked  abe  the  seed  of  the  wiokbd.  1.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this 
is  generally  true.  (1)  Jeroboam  *'  made  Israel  to  sin.**  Nadab  '*  did  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  his  sin  whereby  he 
nubde  Israel  to  sin.**  (2)  Baasha  murdered  Nadab  and  usurped  his  throne.  Then 
he  exterminated  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam.  In  this  he  fulfilled  the  words  of 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite.  Yet  was  it  not  out  of  zeal  for  God,  but  to  serve  his  own 
selfish  ambition.  So  under  the  same  evil  promptings  he  continued  in  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam  (ver.  84).  And  his  son  after  him  walked  in  his  steps.  (8)  Do  we  not 
still  find  that  those  who  loyally  serve  God  are  children  or  grandchildren  of  godly 
persons  ?  '*  The  seed  of  the  righteous  is  blessed.*'  (4)  This  is  the  rule,  but  not 
without  its  exceptions ;  else  missions  to  the  heathen,  abroad  and  at  home,  would 
be  hopeless,  which,  thank  God,  they  are  not.  2.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is 
universally  true.  (1)  *^  Seed  **  is  not  always  reckoned  according  to  the  flesh. 
**  The  children  of  the  promise  are  coimted  for  the  seed  **  (Rom.  ix.  8 ;  see  also  the 
reasoning,  Rom.  ix.  18  —18).  (2)  Thus  God  can,  out  of  the  very  stones,  raise  up 
children  to  Abraham.  Gentile  beUevers  in  Christ  are  such  (see  Matt.  iii.  9; 
Gal.  iii.  26,  29).  (8)  In  this  sense  all  are  not  Israel  who  are  of  Israel.  Descend- 
ants of  Abraham  who  follow  not  his  true  faith  and  good  works  are  not  his  seed 
(see  John  viii  87,  40 ;  Rom.  iL  28 ;  ix.  7 ;  Gal.  vi.  16).  (4)  As  the  good,  whether 
sprung  from  evil  or  good  ancestors,  are  the  seed  of  God ;  so  are  the  wicked,  whetlier 
sprung  firom  evil  or  good  ancestors,  the  seed  of  the  devil  (see  Gen.  iii  15  ;  John 
viii.  44 ;  1  John  iii.  8).  So  are  the  wicked,  without  exception,  the  seed  of  the 
wicked. 

II.  The  TftiuHPHiNa  of  the  wicked  is  short.  1.  How  brief  was  the  reign  of 
these  kings  t  (1)  *'  The  days  which  Jeroboam  reigned  were  two  and  twenty  years'* 
(ch.  xiv.  20).  But  this  was  little  more  than  half  the  term  of  Asa's  reign  (ver.  10). 
(2)  Nadab  *^  reigned  over  Israel  two  years.*'  This  was  really  but  a  portion  of  two 
years,  for,  according  to  the  usage  of  Scripture,  a  year  entered  is  reckoned  as  if 
completed.  He  *'  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  Asa,**  and 
**  in  the  third  year  of  Asa  **  did  Baasha  slay  him  (vers.  25,  28).  (8)  Baasha 
reigned  "  twenty  and  four  years,**  still  little  more  than  half  tlie  timo  of  Asa*8  reign. 
This  son  of  David  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Judah  long  enough  to  see  eight  kings 
upon  the  throne  of  Israel,  viz.,  Jeroboam,  Nadab,  Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Tibni, 
Oinri,  and  Ahab.  In  these  he  witnessed  no  less  than  five  dynasties!  2.  How 
little  Juippiness  had  they  in  their  rule  t  (1)  Sin  brings  the  vexation  of  an  evil 
conscience,  with  its  attendant  disquiet,  suspicion,  and  fsar.    (2)  Also  the  vexation 
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of  ah  angry  Providence.  They  that  take  the  sword  take  the  blade  with  the  haft. 
The  wars  of  these  ever-changing  dynasties  left  little  room  for  repose.  (8)  How 
difficult  for  men  to  learn  that  worldly  ambition  and  vexation  are  sisters ;  that 
abiding  happiness  is  found  only  in  the  ways  of  God  t 

III.  The  end  of  the  wicked  is  destruction.    1.  This  is  written  in  history, 

(1)  It  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  these  kings.  Jeroboam  in  person  died  upon  his 
bed,  but  in  his  family  his  light  was  extinguished  in  blood.  Baasha  in  like  manner 
died  on  his  bed,  but  in  his  family  he  too  perished  by  the  sword.  (2)  These 
examples  are  but  samples  of  history  at  large — sacred,  secular.  2.  It  is  also  written 
in  prophecy.    (1)  We  meet  with  it  in  the  alternatives  to  the  conditions  of  salvation. 

(2)  This  destruction  follows  the  spirit  into  the  invisible  world,  and  is  a  *'  much 
sorer  punishment  '*  than  that  wliich  terminates  in  natural  deaUi.  (8)  l^e  judg- 
ments upon  the  wicked  recorded  in  history  are  but  figures  of  the  more  terrible  doom 
threatened  in  prophecy. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  25 — 84. — Ood's  threntenin^/s  find  at  last  a  complete  fulfilment,  I.  The 
LAST  STEP  IN  A  CAREER  OF  REBELLION  AND  FOLLT.  Nadab  might  have  been 
warned.  His  way  to  the  throne  was  opened  up  by  Gk)d*s  judgment  in  the  removal 
of  Abijah.  He  must  have  heard  of  the  Divine  threatenings;  he  might  have  seen 
the  evil  results  of  his  father's  sin.  But  in  the  face  of  all  these  things  he 
adopted  the  sinful  policy  of  his  father.  1.  **He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord," 
His  heart  and  life  were  estranged  from  God  and  righteousness.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  all  that  follows.  Contempt  of  the  claims  of  revelation,  and  rebelUon 
against  God  are  but  the  revelation  to  men  of  a  heart  and  life  which  have  already 
grieved  and  provoked  God.  2.  He  continued  in  a  path  aUready  dark  with  the 
froum  of  Ood :  "  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father."  The  son  who  continues 
in  his  father's  sin  may  incur  thereby  a  deeper  guilt  than  his.  The  iniquity  of  it 
may  not  have  been  at  first  so  fully  manifested.  *  It  might  have  been  considered  and 
abflmdoned  in  the  shadow  of  the  other's  death.  As  the  ages  roll  on  sins  manifest 
themselves,  and  the  nation  which  will  not  turn  from  them  seals  itself  for 
destruction.  Are  there  sins  with  us  the  evil  of  which  we  know  to-day  as  we  did 
not  know  before  ?  Then  the  guilt  of  their  retention  is  greater  than  that  of  their 
first  commission.  8.  He  resolutely  pursued  a  path  which  meant  destruction,  n*tt 
for  himself  only,  but  for  an  entire  people :  '*  and  in  his  sin  wherewith  he  made 
Israel  to  sin."  It  was  nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  rob  God  of  His  chosen 
people,  and  them  of  Him,  in  order  that  the  house  of  Jeroboam  might  reign  in 
sa'ety.    The  terrible  selfishness  and  the  murderous  heart  of  Bin  t 

II.  The  JUDGMENT.  1.  He  wa^  smitten  in  the  midst  of  his  army.  The  host 
of  his  warriors  could  not  save  him.  There  is  no  place  where  God's  hand  cannot 
reach  us.  2.  He  was  slain^  not  by  the  Philistines,  but  by  one  of  his  own  servants. 
Treachery  and  rebellion  were  visited  with  fitting  punishment  The  strict  justice  of 
the  Divine  vengeance.  His  judgments  are  repayments  :  **  I  will  repay.*'  8.  The 
Divine  threatening  lit^raUff  fulfilled  (yet,  29),  God*s  words  against  sin  are  not 
lightly  spoken.  The  end  is  hid  firom  us,  but  His  eye  is  resting,  while  He  speaks, 
upon  the  woe. — J.  U. 

Ch.  XV.  88 — ^xvi.  7. — Unrighteous  Zeal  I.  Smiters  of  the  sinful  are  not  neces- 
sarily RIGHTEOUS  (ch.  XV.  88, 44).  1.  Baasha* s  crime.  Behind  the  slaughter  of  his 
master  and  his  master's  house  lay  the  threatening  of  God.  The  Divine  decree 
seemed  to  legalize  the  crime.  But  God's  command  did  not  come  to  him,  nor  was 
he  moved  by  righteous  indignation  against  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  He 
served  his  own  passions,  and  it  was  sin  to  him  before  God,  '*  because  he  killed  him.*' 
The  iniquity  of  those  who  rush  in  to  smite  wrong  and  hypocritically  veil  their  hatred 
and  spite  and  greed  under  the  plea  of  zeal  for  God  and  righteousness  (Bom.  ii.  1). 
2.  His  evil  life,  **He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  State  reforms  are  im- 
possible for  men  whose  own  heart  refuses  God's  yoke.  Our  work  can  never  rise 
higher  than  the  level  of  our  life.  There  is  also  a  spiritual  law  of  gravitation :  the 
streams  of  our  influence  can  only  flow  downward    S.  His  hurtful  reign.    He 
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"  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam/*  &c.  He  may  have  condemned  Jeroboam's  sin 
in  regard  to  the  calves,  &o. ;  but  when  begirt  with  the  same  state  exigencies  he 
continued  the  course  he  himself  had  punished  with  death.  It  is  easy  to  condemn 
the  sins  of  others.  God  has  nobler  work  for  us :  it  is,  when  Bunounded  by  tiieir 
temptations  to  triumph  over  them,  and  to  serve  not  by  words  only  but  by  deeds. 

II.  GoD*8  MBSSAOE  TO  Baasha  (ch.  xvL  1 — 7).  1.  His  exaltation  was  of  Ood. 
**  I  exalted  thee  out  of  the  dust.''  The  throne  was  not  secured  by  his  wickedness. 
The  Lord  had  stilled  opposition  and  given  him  success.  2.  It  was  great  and 
unlooTced  for.  His  tribe  had  no  claim  to  the  throne,  and  his  own  place  among  his 
people  was  a  mean  one.  But  God  had,  step  by  step,  advanced  him,  and  was  now 
enabling  him  to  reign  in  peace.  The  Lord's  help  is  not  withheld  from  those  who 
do  not  know  and  do  not  serve  Him.  **  Despisest  thou  the  jiches  of  His  goodness 
and  forbearance  and  long-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
thee  to  repentance  ?  "  (Bom.  ii.  4.)  8.  The  return  made  to  God.  He  had  changed 
nothing.  Israel  was  still  being  led  down  the  path  of  darkness  and  judgment,  **  to 
provoke  Me  to  anger  with  their  sins.*'  Every  higher  interest  was  sacrificed  to  the 
policy  of  keeping  the  ten  tribes  separated  from  the  other  two.  Statesmen  out  of 
office  condemn  tiiat  which,  when  in  office,  they  are  tdredd  to  change.  And  how 
many  are  there  who  are  neglecting  the  trusts  God  has  committed  to  them.  Once 
they  said,  **  Hwe  had  only  place  or  wealth,  &c.,  God  would  be  served  and  men  blessed." 
These  have  been  given  and  what  has  been  done?  Has  the  vow  been  performed? 
4.  Baaeha'e  py/nish/ment  worse  than  Jeroboam's.  "  I  will  take  away  the  posterity 
of  Baasha  and  the  posterity  of  his  house  "  (see  ver.  11,  **  Neitiier  of  his  kindred  nor 
of  his  friends").  The  Divine  justice  is  shown  in  the  differing  penalties  of  sin. — 
J.  U. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Jehu^s  Prophecy.  Jehu  was  a  prophet  and  the  son  of  a  prophet.  Of 
his  father  Hanani  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  7 — 10,  where  it  is  recorded  to  his 
honour  that  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  fidelity  of  his  testimony  against  Asa. 
This  son  was  worthy  of  such  a  father.  His  testimony  before  Baasha,  a  man  of 
desperate  resolution  and  unscrupulous  irreligion,  was  admirably  courageous.  We 
hear  of  him  again  after  an  interval  of  forty  years  (see  2  Chron.  xix.  2 ;  xx.  84).  In 
his  prophecy  here — 

I.  He  BECITE8  THE  CRIMES  OF  Baasha.  Thcsc  wcrc — 1.  That  he  '*  walked  in  the 
way  of  Jeroboam."  This  impUes  (1)  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  like  ambition. 
An  ambition  to  be  great  in  the  eyes  of  men — to  be  a  king.  (See  ch.  xi.  87.)  (2) 
That  to  compass  this  he  resorted  to  unscrupulous  measures.  He  rebelled  against 
his  king.  He  rebelled  against  his  God.  2.  That  he  made  the  people  of  the  Lord 
to  sin.  (1)  To  moke  any  people,  or  person,  to  sin  is  a  great  cnme.  And  who  can 
sin  only  to  himself?  Directly  or  indirectly  sin  must  exert  an  influence  beyond. 
(2)  To  moke  God's  covenanted  people  to  sin  is  a  higher  crime.  The  oath  upon 
them  is  violated.  The  salt  of  the  earth,  too,  loses  its  savour,  and  the  world  is  left 
to  putrefy.  (8)  To  make  God's  people  to  sin,  not  as  by  accident,  but  of  set  pur- 
pose, is  the  highest  crime.  This  Baasha  did  in  upholding  Jeroboam's  calves — the 
**  work  "  of  men's  **  hands ''  (ver.  7).  He  did  this  fearing,  as  Jeroboam  had  feared, 
that  if  tlie  people  went  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  they  might  repent  of  their  rebelUon 
against  the  house  of  David.  For  the  same  reason  Baasha  opposed  the  reformation 
under  Asa,  and  to  this  end  set  about  the  building  of  Ramah  (see  2  Chron.  xvL  1). 
8.  Tliat  he  thereby  provoked  the  anger  of  the  Lord  against  them^  (1)  This  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  incessant  wars  by  which  they  were  shaken  "  as  a  reed  is  shaken 
in  the  water  "  (ch.  xiv.  15).  (2)  This  is  laid  at  the  door  of  Baasha.  His  house  is 
implicated  with  him.  Jehu,  therefore,  had  a  message  also  to  his  house  (ver.  7). 
4.  And  because  he  killed  Jeroboam.  (1)  Tliis,  however,  he  did  not,  in  person. 
Jeroboam  died  on  his  bed  (ch.  xiv.  20).  (2)  But,  in  his  house,  he  slew  him  (oh. 
XV.  27 — 29).  A  man  lives  in  his  posterity ;  when  his  posterity  are  destroyed  or 
exterminated,  he  is  extinct.  (8)  Perhaps  the  words  **  because  he  killed  fcm"  might 
be  fairly  rendered  **  because  he  killed  t^,"  viz.,  the  hause  of  Jeroboam.  This  any- 
how is  the  meaning  (see  ch.  xv.  279  ^d)*    The  notion  that  he  killed  Jehu  is  incon- 
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aistent  with  the  records  of  history,  which  bring  Jehu  upon  the  scene  again  in  the 
days  of  Jehoshaphat. 

II.  Hb  utters  the  judoments  of  the  Lord.  1.  The  posterity  o/Baasha  woe 
to  he  taken  away,  (1)  His  own.  He  was  to  have  no  male  representative.  (2) 
That  of  his  house.  His  female  as  weU  as  male  issue  was  to  be  destroyed.  He  was 
to  be  utterly  rooted  out.  2.  History  repeats  itself,  (1)  It  does  this  because  crime 
must  provoke  appropriate  punishment.  God  recognizes  the  lex  talionis-^ye  for 
eye,  tooth  for  tooth.  (2)  The  house  of  Baasha  being  like  to  that  of  Jeroboam,  the 
doom  is  similar.  As  Baasha  executed  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  the  house 
of  Jeroboam,  another  aspirant  to  royalty  is  to  execute  the  judgment  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  house  of  Baasha.  Note  8.  There  are  posthumous  punishments,  (1) 
Baasha  was  as  great  a  criminal  as  any  of  his  house,  yet  he  came  to  his  grave  in 
peace  and  honour.  He  died  on  his  bed  and  was  buried  in  state.  Must  there  not  be 
a  future  reckoning  and  retribution  ?  (2)  Baasha  is  punished  in  the  extermination 
of  his  house.  But  this  judgment  came  ui>on  him  after  his  decease.  How  could 
that  affect  him  unless  there  be  a  future  state?  (8)  The  same  inference  follows 
from  the  judgment  upon  the  bodies  of  his  posteri^  after  their  decease.  What 
matter  would  it  be  to  him  or  them  to  have  their  bodies  eaten  by  dogs  or  by  vultures 
when  the  life  was  gone,  unless  the  spirits  survived  ?  (4)  How  such  things  react 
upon  the  disembodied  spirit  is  a  mystery.  **  There  are  many  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  that  do  not  enter  mto  our  philosophy.*' — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  8 — lA.—The  House  of  BaasTui,  The  character  of  Baasha  is  drawn  in  the 
paxaffraphs  immediately  preceding,  which  also  contain  an  account  of  his  end, 
which  was  better  than  he  deserved,  and  suggests  the  reality  of  a  future  retribution. 
His  fjBjnily  so  fully  followed  in  his  steps  that  we  have  no  mention  of  an  Abijah 
amongst  them,  *'in  whom  was  found  some  good  thing  towards  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel "  (see  ch.  xiv.  18).  The  judgment  of  God  upon  this  wicked  house  is  written 
in  the  words  before  us.    We  have  to  reflect  upon — 

I.  The  depravity  of  the  house  of  Baasha.  1.  The  prophecy  of  Jehu  came  to 
them  as  a  warning.  (1)  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  class  of  prophecies.  The 
threatenings  of  God,  like  His  promises,  are  conditional.  So,  had  tiiey  repented, 
the  judgments  denounced  would  have  been  removed  or  moderated.  (2)  Of  this 
principle  the  Scriptures  furnish  many  illustrations.  Take,  e,g.j  the  argument  of 
Abraham's  prayer  for  Sodom  and  its  success  (Gen.  xviiL  28—^2).  See  the  effect 
of  the  contrition  of  Ahab  (ch.  xxi.  27 — 29).  How  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  upon 
Nineveh  was  averted  through  their  humiliation  before  God  (Jonah  iii.,  iv.).  (8)  This 
prophecy,  therefore,  came  in  merc^,  as  a  respite,  to  give  space  for  repentance. 
liUse  judgment  might  have  fallen  without  remonstrance,  as  it  did  in  the  issue.  By 
timely  repentance  and  reformation  let  us  seek  to  avert  all  threatened  judgments. 
2.  But  hire  was  no  repentance,  (1)  Elah  walked  in  the  steps  of  his  father.  He 
followed  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.  Their  idolatries  are  called  **  vanities."  The  gods 
they  worshipped  could  neither  profit  nor  help  them.  '*  Happy  is  that  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord.^*  Miserable,  those  whose  gods  are  vanities  t  (2)  Moreover,  Elah 
abandoned  himself  to  sensuaUty.  See  him  in  Tirzuh,  a  palace  beautifully  situated 
(Cant  vi  4),  where  he  might  have  found  innocent  and  rational  enjoyment.  But 
there  he  is  in  the  apartments  of  Arza,  his  major  domo^  drunk !  What  a  condition 
for  a  kin^  I  (8)  Wliat  a  condition  for  a  nation,  to  be  ruled  by  such  a  king  t  The 
Ephrathites  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  revolution.  They  did  not  improve  upon 
the  house  of  David.  Bevolutionists  have  generally  found  their  dreams  of  a  political 
Paradise  illusory.  (4)  The  wisdom  of  Christians  would  be  to  make  the  best  of  the 
I>olitical  system  they  may  inherit,  and  pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  This  was  the  spirit  of  Paul's  exhortations,  even  when  such  a  monster  as 
Nero  ruled  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  (see  Bom.  xiii.  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2 ;  Tit.  iii.  1 ; 
also  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  17). 

II.  The  instruments  of  the  judoments  of  God.  1.  The  wicJced  follow  their 
own  devices,  (1)  Zimri  had  an  ambition  to  reign.  Such  an  ambition  is  not  im- 
common.    Few  can  ascend  the  throne  of  a  kingdom.    But  there  are  tyrants  on  the 
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magisterial  bench,  in  the  fiEUstory,  in  the  shop,  in  the  mansion,  in  the  college.  (2) 
Zimri  had  also  a  desperate  resolution  to  bend  circumstances  to  his  object.  His 
rank  as  a  cavalry  officer,  commanding  half  the  chariots  of  Elah,  gave  him  access  to 
the  palace.  There,  finding  his  lord  helplessly  dnmk,  he  sacrificed  gratitude  and 
duty,  and  struck  the  fatal  blow.  What  a  warning  to  drunkards  t  Death  is  especially 
terrible  when  it  surprises  the  sinner  in  his  sin  (see  Luke  xxi  84).  (8)  With  inferufd 
promptitude  Zimri  proceeded  to  slaujp^hter  the  whole  of  the  seed  royaL  In  the 
massacre  he  involved  also  the  '^  kinsfolk  and  friends,"  so  as  to  leave  no  rival  to 
contest  the  throne.  (4)  But  how  little  did  he  dream,  after  wading  through  this  sea 
of  blood,  that  his  reign  should  be  Hmited  to  a  single  week  t  How  disproportionate 
was  the  end  to  the  means  1  If  men  could  duly  estimate  the  end,  how  it  would  lead 
them  to  hesitate  over  the  employment  of  the  means !  2.  But  the  providence  of 
Ood  is  over  all.  (1)  God  foresaw  everything.  This  is  evident  in  the  word  of 
prophecy.  And  He  so  controlled  the  actors  that  the  results  answered  the  ends  of 
juRtioe.  This  also  is  evident  in  the  same  word.  (2)  But  this  did  not  excuse  the 
wickedness  of  the  executioners.  God  allows  the  wicked  to  punish  each  other  for 
Him.  So  makes  He  the  wrath  of  man  to  pndse  Him  (see  2  Kings  ix.  81).  (8) 
He  has  better  work  for  His  saints.  To  bless  is  more  congenial  to  them  than  to 
destroy.  The  ambition  of  the  spiritual  is  too  noble  to  be  satisfied  with  an  earthly 
crown,  or  to  pay  its  price. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  8 — ^20.—^  Divine  judgment  cmd  its  inetrument.  I.  The  judombnt.  1.  It 
was  delayed  in  Ood's  long-suffering,  Baasha  had  reigned  nearly  twenty-four 
years ;  Elah  nearly  two.  The  Lord  is  swift  to  bless  but  slow  to  strike.  He  has  no 
delight  in  a  sinner  s  death.  Do  we  remember  that  God*s  long-suffering  to-day  is 
not  forgetfulness  or  indiffetence,  but  the  restraining  of  infinite  love  ?  2.  It  came 
upon  him  in  his  sin.  The  army  was  in  the  field,  but  he  was  not  there.  He  was 
deaf  to  the  calls  of  duty  and  honour.  He  had  lost  his  self-respect ;  he  "  was 
drinking  himself  drunk  in  the  house  *'  of  his  chamberlain.  And  now  in  a  moment 
pleasure  was  swallowed  up  in  terror,  the  misused  life  in  death.  The  suddenness 
of  God's  judgments :  '*  at  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not/'  Ac.  8.  Its  extent  It  was 
not  less  than  was  predicted.  His  kindred  and  his  friends  were  cut  off  and  their 
offspring  (ver.  11).  Every  word  was  fulfilled.  God's  threatenings  are  not  exaggera- 
tions meant  to  mghten  us  away  from  sin;  they  wre  descriptions,  God's  eye  is 
resting  on  the  woe  which  is  hid  from  us,  and  His  words  are  those  of  perfect  truth 
and  tenderest  love. 

II.  The  instruhbnt.  1.  Zimri  was  his  serva/nt  He  had  trusted  and  advanced 
him.  Again  we  notice  how  ingratitude  and  rebellion  against  God  are  repaid  in 
kind.  If  there  be  no  love  and  truth  toward  God  in  us,  let  us  not  be  surprised  if  we 
find  these  wanting  in  others  toward  us.  2.  Though  his  deedfuWled  Ood's  Vford^ 
it  was  not  of  God:  **he  sinned  in  doing  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ; "  it  was 
*'  treason  that  he  wrought."  That  which  punishes  evil  may  itself  be  sin.  God*8 
shield  was  withdrawn  from  around  the  house  of  Baasha,  and  an  ambitious,  cruel 
heart  was  allowed  to  work  its  will  upon  them.  It  is  no  justification  of  our  act  that 
the  nation  or  persons  against  whom  it  is  done  were  wicked  and  deserved  their  fate; 
the  question  remains,  Were  we  righteous  in  inflicting  it  ?  8.  The  scourge  was  soon 
broken  and  cast  awcvu.  He  reigned  but  seven  days.  In  slaying  the  sing  he  was 
but  ending  his  own  life ;  in  entering  the  palace  gained  by  blood,  he  was  laymg  him- 
self upon  his  funeral  pyre.  The  cup  we  covet  may  be  a  cup  of  deatlL  Take  God's 
way,  and  bide  God's  time :  He  will  give  that  which  is  good.—J.  U. 

Vers.  16— 22,— The  Kingdom  of  Men.  Though  "the  Most  High  roleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,"  yet  is  He  not  responsible  for  the  principles  by  which  such 
kingdoms  are  actuated.  For  these  are  in  striking  contrast  to  those  which  shall 
obtain  in  the  "  kingdom  of  God."  In  the  kingdom  of  men  as  represented  in  the 
specimen  before  us  we  encounter — 

I.  Folly.  1.  True  religion  is  pure  wisdom.  (1)  It  is  the  "wisdom  of  God" 
revealed — outwardly,  in  His  wora— inwardly,  by  oeing  written  by  His  Spirit  in 
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the  heart  (2)  To  enoonrage  this  is  man*8  highest  wisdom.  GodHness  has  promise 
of  this  life— of  that  to  come.  2.  Falte  religion  is  supreme  foUy.  (1)  It  is  m  some 
respects  even  worse  than  no  religion.  It  is  more  than  a  negation  in  respect  to 
truth;  it  is  pertinacious  antagonism  to  truth.  (2)  It  is  folly  in  relation  to  the 
highest  interests  of  man.  It  demoralizes  in  the  proportion  of  its  ascendancy.  It 
fo^eits  the  heaven  it  professes  to  seek.  It  aggravates  the  hell  it  professes  to  avoid. 
(8)  It  expresses  itself  in  vanity.  What  more  vain  than  the  idols  of  tlie  heathen  ? 
The  very  forms  of  those  idols  evince  the  monstrosity  of  folly.  Witness  a  monkey 
or  an  onion  for  a  God ;  a  fish  with  a  man's  head ;  a  satyr ;  a  gnffin  t  (see  Dent,  xxxii. 
21 ;  Isa.  xli.  29.)    8.  Of  tuch  foUy  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel  flagrantly  guilty, 

(1)  The  calves  with  which  they  so  deeply  sinned  were  introduced  by  the  kingcrait 
of  Jeroboam.  (2)  They  are  maintained  by  the  kingcraft  of  all  his  successors,  of 
whatever  dynasty.  Even  Zimri,  who  only  reigned  seven  days,  and  in  those  days 
was  occupied  in  exterminating  the  house  of  Baasha,  yet  found  time  to  pronounce 
himself  in  their  favour.  (8)  What  a  substitute  for  tne  Lord  God  of  Israel  who 
brought  them  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  I 

II.  Bestlebsness.  1.  Witnessed  infrequent  dAfnasiio  changes,  (1)  The  house 
of  Jeroboam  lasted  twenty-four  years.  This  gave  place  to  that  of  Baasha,  which 
lasted  twenty-six.  Zimri  wore  the  crown  seven  days.  Then  came  a  four  years' 
struggle  for  it  between  Omri  and  Tibni.  At  length  "  Tibni  died  and  Omri  reigned.** 
2.  These  chanaes  represented  strong  passions,  (1)  There  was  the  impatience  ol 
the  rule  of  the  house  of  David  which  resulted  in  the  revolution  in  favour  of  Jeroboam. 
Yet  so  httle  did  they  benefit  by  the  change,  that  when  Baasha  destroyed  that  house 
they  accepted,  without  a  murmur,  the  rule  of  the  regicide.  (2)  But  when  Zimri  treated 
the  house  of  Baasha  as  Baasha  had  treated  that  of  Jeroboam,  they  did  not  accept 
the  second  regicide.  They  now  evinced  some  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  but  it  was 
a  wayward  sense.  There  was  no  inquiry  after  the  will  of  God.  The  army  set  up 
Omn,  their  general ;  but  the  civilians,  apparently,  chose  Tibni.  Here  was  a  con- 
fusion which  lasted  until  the  death  of  one  competitor.  8.  These  commotions  were 
sanguinary.    iX)  The  division  of  the  nation  into  two  kingdoms  induced  civil  war. 

(2)  Civil  war  also  attended  the  treason  of  Zimri.  For  the  army  was  occupied  with 
the  siege  of  Gibbethon  when  the  news  of  this  treason  reached  them,  which  deter- 
mined them  to  raise  the  siege  and  invest  Tirzah  instead.  The  capture  of  Tirzah  was 
not  unbloody.  A  desperate  character  like  Zimri  would  not  tamely  yield,  when, 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Omri,  he  burnt  the  palace  over  his  head  and 
perished  in  the  flames.  (8)  The  competition  for  the  crown  between  Omri  and  Tibni 
protracted  the  civil  war  four  years.  Omri  is  not  said  to  have  resigned  until  the  "  thirty- 
first  year  of  Asa,  whereas  Zimri's  treason  occurred  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Asa,'* 
upon  which  Omri  was  chosen  by  the  army.  (Compare  vers.  15  and  28.)  The 
difference  here  is  about  four  years. 

III.  Crime.  1.  Foremost  under  this  head  is  idolatry,  (1)  We  mentioned  this 
under  the  head  of  **  folly,'*  but  it  is  not  thereby  removed  from  the  category  of 
**  crime."  Idolatry  is  the  grossest  and  most  direct  insult  to  the  living  God.  (2) 
Hence  no  crime  is  in  Scripture  more  heavily  denounced  and  more  signally  obnoxious 
to  punishment.  2.  Next  comes  the  capital  crime  of  mv/rder,  (1)  As  idolatry  is 
the  highest  afi&ont  to  God,  so  is  murder  the  greatest  offence  against  man.  (2)  The 
crown  of  Israel  was  deeply  stained  with  the  blood  of  murder — with  that  of  the 
house  of  Jeroboam;  with  that  of  the  house  of  Baasha.  (8)  Suicide  also  disgraced 
these  violent  times.  And  the  note  is  significant  that  in  his  suicide  Zimri  perished 
*'  for  his  sins  which  he  sinned  in  doing  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  walking  in 
the  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin  which  he  did  to  make  Israel  to  sin  '*  (vers. 
18, 19).    Note  :  Men  with  their  own  hands  may  punish  their  sin. 

What  a  contrast  is  the  kingdom  of  Godl  Its  principles  are  peace,  righteousness, 
and  joy.  Of  this  those  have  the  earnest  who  in  heart  accept  Jesus  as  their 
Melchisedeo. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  21 — 84. — Chounge  without  improvement,  I.  Ousfs  imdbbtbdmess  to 
DiviNB  000DNBS8.   1*  ^i^  succcss  ogainst  Zimri  (vers.  15—25).    The  traitor  fell 
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before  him  almost  without  a  struggle.  2.  Against  Tibni.  Israel  was  equally 
divided,  yet  his  life  was  preserved  and  the  laugdom  given  to  him.  Men  pass 
np  to  place  and  means  and  influence  through  a  pathway  which,  if  it  is  only  looked 
back  upon  and  considered,  is  full  of  power  to  touch  the  heart  and  bow  it  under 
the  will  of  God.  Do  we  read  the  story  of  our  past,  and  let  it  touch  us  with  the  tale 
of  God's  marvellous  mercy  ? 

n.  His  8IH.  1.  HU  hardness  of  heart.  Not  only  was  he  blind  to  God's  mercy. 
He  passed  up  unawed  through  the  midst  of  the  terriblest  judgments  and  the  most 
marked  fulflhnent  of  God*s  threatenings.  Neither  the  goodness  nor  the  severity  of 
God  was  allowed  to  touch  him.  2.  He  "  did  worse  than  aZl  that  were  before  him,*' 
He  was  a  man  of  energy  and  worldly  wisdom.  Both  were  bent  to  strengthen  his 
power.  He  went  further  than  Jeroboam,  who  seduced  Israel,  for  he  seems  to  have 
compelled  them  (see  the  mention  of  Omri's  statutes,  Itfjcah  vi  16)  to  sacriflce 
before  the  calves.  Great  talents,  if  joined  to  a  selfish,  hardened  heart,  only  carry 
men  further  away  from  God. 

III.  His  sin's  feuit  (vers.  29 — 84).  1.  In  his  son's  character  and  reign.  (1) 
"  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  a^bove  all  that  were  hefore  him"  (2)  It  was 
possible  only  to  an  Ahab  to  set  Jezebel — the  great  enemy  of  God  and  His  people — 
upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  (8)  It  was  not  enough  to  worship  the  calves  of  Bethel 
and  Dan.  He  must  turn  wholly  away  from  the  God  of  Israel  and  worship  Baal. 
2.  In  the  people*s  contempt  of  Jehovah.  Hiel's  act  was  done  in  the  face  of  Israel, 
yet  it  was  not  forbidden ;  its  commission  awakened  no  fear.  The  man  was  left 
childless,  yet  jud^ents  so  harrowing  and  fulfilments  of  prophecy  so  marked  had 
no  e£fect  upon  his  own  souL  The  lepslation  that  blots  out  God's  ordinances 
dehvers  a  people  over  to  darkness  and  judgment — J.  U. 

Vers.  28— 28.— Omrt**  Reign,  After  a  four  years'  contest  with  Tibni,  the  son  of 
Ginath,  for  the  crown  of  Israel,  the  followers  of  Omri  prevailed  over  the  adherents 
of  his  rivaL  The  issue,  then,  was  that  **  Tibni  died  and  Omri  reigned.**  Whether 
Tibni  died  in  battle,  or  whether,  when  his  followers  were  overcome,  he  was  taken 
and  put  to  death,  is  not  written ;  but  the  record  illustrates  how  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune  the  fall  of  one  makes  way  for  the  rise  oi  another.  Ijet  us 
now  view  this  new  monarch — 

L  In  his  palaces.  1.  **  Six  yearn  reigned  he  in  Tirzah,"  (1)  This  was  once  a 
lovely  palace.  Beautiful  for  its  situation  like  Jerusalem  (Cant.  vi.  4),  and  beautified 
during  the  reipi  in  it  of  all  the  earlier  kings  of  Israel.  For  it  was  the  third  and 
last  palace  built  by  Jeroboam,  the  first  of  these  kings,  to  which  he  removed  from 
his  palace  at  Penuel.  (2)  But  it  was  now  damaged  by  fire.  When  Zimri  shut 
himself  up  in  it  as  his  defences  were  driven  in  by  Uie  foroes  of  Omri  in  the  siege  of 
the  city,  he  set  it  on  fire  and  perished  in  the  conflagration.  Thus  in  a  moment  the 
labour  of  years  was  demoUshed.  Destruction  is  easier  than  construction.  This 
principle  also  holds  in  morals.  (8)  Still  for  six  years  Omri  held  his  court  in  this 
city.  Whether  he  occupied  a  portion  of  the  palace  which  escaped  the  flamee,  or 
resided  temporarily  elsewhere  in  the  city,  is  not  revealed.  The  omissions  of  Scrip- 
ture are  instructive.  Things  of  minor  importance  must  not  be  allowed  to  divert 
attention  firom  momentous  things.  2.  Six  years  he  reigned  in  SamaHa,  (1)  The 
origin  of  this  new  capital  is  here  recorded  (ver.  24).  Seven  hundred  pounds  of 
our  money  seems  a  small  price  for  a  hill  considerable  enough  to  be  the  site  for 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  (Compare  1  Chron.  xxi.  25 :  600  shekels  of  gold= 
<£1,095.)  Perhaps  Shemei  was  animated  hj  public  spirit  when  he  disposed  of 
his  hill  for  so  tnfling  a  sum.  Perhaps  he  did  so  to  pejmetuate  his  name.  His 
motive  is  withheld  from  us.  Herein  also  is  instruction.  We  are  not  judges  of  the 
motives  of  our  fellows.  God  surveys  the  motives  of  all  hearts.  (2)  Henceforth 
Samaria  figures  prominently  in  the  historr  of  Israel.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
middle  portion  of  Canaan.  Tirzah,  Penuel,  Shechem,  are  henceforth  httle  heard 
of.  Men  give  importance  to  places  rather  than  places  to  men.  The  importance 
even  of  heaven  will  be  rather  that  of  its  inhabitants  than  of  its  situation.  Learn 
the  paramount  value  of  spiritual  qualities. 
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II.  At  the  altar.  1.  " He  walked  in  all  the  wofya  of  Jeroboam''  (1)  This 
means  that  he  encouraged  the  worship  of  the  calves,  if  not  that  he  even  appeared 
at  the  altar  as  high  priest  (see  ohs.  xii.  83 ;  xiii.  1).  (2)  It  means  further  that  he 
was  moved  hy  the  same  state  poHcy.  He  desired  to  keep  his  people  from  Jem- 
salem  lest  they  should  repent  of  tiieir  revolution  from  the  house  of  David.  (8) 
Note  :  Satan  has  his  opportunities.  While  the  pride  of  Israel  smarted  under  the 
insolence  of  Behoboam,  Jeroboam  could  impose  his  calves  upon  them.  Had  he 
missed  that  opportuuity,  it  might  have  been  impossible  afterwards  to  have  effected 
his  purnose.  Omri  could  not  have  done  it.  We  should  be  wise  as  serpents,  viz., 
in  avoiding  the  snare  of  the  devD,  in  av£dling  ourselves  of  our  opportunities  for 
good.  2.  He  "  did  worse  tha/n  all  that  were  before  him.'*  (1)  He  **  made  Israel 
to  sin  '*  as  Jeroboam  did,  persuading  them  to  halt  at  Bethel  or  visit  Dan,  for  that 
Jerusalem  was  too  far  from  them.  Persuading  them  also  that  his  calves  were 
images  of  the  true  God  (see  ch.  xii.  28).  (2)  He  bound  them  by  statute  to 
wordiip  the  calves  (compare  Micah  vi.  16).  In  this  he  went  feurther  than  Baasha, 
who  had  set  about  buildmg  Bamah  to  prevent  the  people  from  going  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xvi  1). 

III.  In  his  exit.  1.  He*^  was  bwried,''  (1)  He  had  a  state  funeral.  Money 
might  procure  thai  He  left  a  son  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  who  would  pay 
this  public  respect  to  liis  remains.  (2)  How  variously  is  the  same  subject  viewed 
by  men  in  the  flesh,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  spiritual  world  1  The  funeral 
of  the  corpse  is  the  event  upon  earth ;  the  destiny  of  the  spirit  is  the  event  yonder. 
2.  He  **  Slept  with  his  fathers,**  (1)  This  expression  does  not  mean  that  he  was 
buried  with  them  in  their  sepulchre,  for  Omri  was  burled  in  Samaria,  a  city  which 
had  no  existence  in  the  days  of  his  fathers.  Of  Baasha  also  it  is  said  that  he 
*' slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  Tirzah'*  (ver.  6),  though  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  of  his  fathers  were  buried  in  Tirzah.  (2)  It  seems  to  import 
that  he  died  upon  bis  bed,  as  the  generality  of  mankind  finish  their  course.  This 
expression  does  not  appear  to  be  used  when  any  die  by  the  hand  of  violence  as  a 
judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  their  dn.  (B)  Yet  a  violent  death  was  deserved  by 
Onm,  as  it  was  also  by  Baasha  and  JeroDoam,  who,  like  him,  came  peacefully  to 
the  grave.  They  laid  up  sin  for  their  posterity  (see  Job  xxi.  19).  But  are  they 
thus  to  escape  tiie  punii^hment  of  their  own  miquity  f  Surely  there  must  be  a 
"ju«'gmentto  comef" — J.  A.  M. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEB  XVI.  29—84. 

The  BnoN  or  Ahab. — WiUi  the  aooes- 
sion  of  Abab  a  new  main  section  of  our 
history  begins — the  section  which  has  its 
dose  in  the  destruction  of  the  house  of 
Omxi  by  Jehu,  as  related  in  2  Kings  x. 
And  this  reign  is  recorded  at  unusual  length ; 
in  fact,  it  occupies  nearly  all  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  tiiis  volume,  whereas  the 
reigns  of  preceding  kings  have  in  several  in- 
stances been  dismissed  in  a  few  verses.  It 
owes  this  distinotion  to  the  ministry  of  the 
great  prophet  Elijah  by  which  it  was  marked, 
and,  indeed,  was  profoundly  influenced ;  but 
this  ministry,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
necessitated  by  the  critical  curoumstances  of 
the  time.  It  may  be  that "  every  age  thinks 
itself  a  crisis,"  but  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that 


this  was  one  of  the  veritable  turning-points 
of  Jewish  history.  One  of  the  real  "  decisive 
battles  of  the  world'* — ^that  between  the 
Lord  and  Baal— was  then  fought  out.  No 
wonder  that  our  historian  felt  constrained  to 
chronicle  at  length  the  transactions  of  a 
reign  so  i«egnant  both  with  good  and  evil 
for  the  people  of  tho  Lord  and  for  the  faith 
with  which  they  had  been  pot  in  trust.  In- 
deed, the  same  guiding  principle  which  led 
him  to  devote  so  many  of  his  pages  to  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  when  the  theocratic  king- 
dom was  at  its  highest,  impelled  him  to 
linger  over  the  reign  of  Ahab  when  religion 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Tho  secular  his- 
torian, too  often  like  the  sun-dial  which 
«« counts  no  hours  save  those  serene,"  draws 
a  veil  ovOT  the  time  of  his  country's  deca- 
dence, or  touches  its  misfortunes  with  a 
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light  hAnd.  It  is  only  in  the  inspired 
records  that  we  haye  an  impartial  register 
both  of  the  glory  and  shame  of  a  common- 
wealth. 

Ver.  29.— And  in  tiM  thirty  and  dffhtb 
year  of  Asa  king  of  Jndah  [see  notes  on 
ver.  23]  began  Ahab  [••  Father's  brother." 
The  name  is  apposite.  He  was  Omri's  cUter 
ego  in  impiety]  thiB  son  of  Omri  to  reign 
over  Israel:  and  Ahab  the  son  of  Omrl 
reigned  over  Israel  in  Samaria  twenty  and 
two  years. 

Ver.  80.— And  Ahab  the  son  of  Omri  [The 
repetition  is  notioeable.  It  is  possible  that 
the  preceding  verse  has  been  revised  by  a 
ohronologer.  The  LXX.  text  is  mnch  more 
condensed]  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
alwve  all  that  were  before  him.  [The  same 
words  are  used  of  his  father  in  ver.  25.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  in  what  wa^  Ahab*s 
rule  was  worse  even  than  Omn's.  The 
latter  had  gone  beyond  his  predecessors  in 
the  matter  of  the  call-worship.  Bee  note  on 
ver.  25.  But  the  calf-worship,  however  it 
may  have  deteriorated  in  process  of  time — 
and  it  is  the  tendency  of  such  systems  to 
wax  worse  and  worse — ^was  nevertheless  a 
cult,  though  a  corrupt,  and  unauthorized, 
and  ilUoit  cultus,  of  the  one  true  God. 
Under  Ahab,  however,  positive  idolatry  was 
established  and  fostered — the  worship  of 
foreign  and  shameful  deities.] 

Ver.  81.— And  It  came  to  pass,  as  if  It  had 
been  a  light  thing  fi^r  him  [Heb,  as  marg. 
was  it  a  light  thing  f  Ewald  (362  a)  explains 
this  to  mean  **  because  it  was."  But  it 
seems  better  to  understand,  "  was  it  such  a 
light  thing  .  .  .  that  he  must  needs  also  ?  " 
drc]  to  walk  In  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat  [i.«.,  the  sins  of  heresy  and 
schism],  that  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel 
[="  Without  cohabitation,'*  ♦*  chaste,"  Ge- 
senius,  who  compares  it  with  Agnes,  It  is 
hardly  the  original  of -Isabella]  the  daughter 
of  Ethbaal  [=**With  Baal."  The  Greek 
form  *W6peiKoQ  or  E/^/3aXoc»  found  in  Jos., 
Ant  viii.  13. 1 ;  cf.  Contr.  Ap.  i.  18,  suggests 

as  its  original  /V2  ^JHK  i.e.t  **with  him  is 
Baal."  In  either  case'  the  name  well  be- 
came him,  for,  according  to  Menander  (apud 
Jos.  2.C.),  he  was  the  priest  of  Astarte,  who 
gained  for  himself  the  throne  of  the  Zido- 
nians  by  the  assassination  of  Pheles.  He  is 
further  said  to  have  reigned  thirty-two  years, 
and  to  have  lived  sixty-ei^ht  years.  He 
would  therefore  be  thiity-six  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  accession.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  (Eeil)  he  was  the  brother  of 
Pheles.  Pheles,  however,  was  certainly  a 
fratricide.  (Bawlinson  reminds  us  tiiat 
Jezebel  was  great-aunt  to  Pygmalion  and 


Dido.)  This  statement  helps  to  explain 
Jezebel's  fierce  and  sanguinaiy  character, 
and  at  the  same  time  accounts  for  her  great 
devotion  to  the  gods  of  her  country,  and  for 
her  determined  efforts  to  estabUsh  their 
impure  rites  in  her  husband's  kingdom.  It 
was  only  what  one  would  expect  from  the 
child  of  such  a  parent]  king  of  the  adonlam 
[This  alliance,  it  is  extremely  probable,  was 
made  for  purely  political  reasons,  as  a 
counteipoise  agamst  the  active,  ambitions, 
and  encroaching  power  which  had  arisen  in 
Damascene  Syria.  The  army  which  had 
already  humbled  Omri  (ch.  xx.  34)  could 
not  fall  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to  Tyre] , 
and  went  and  served  Baal  [Heb.  the  Baal, 
i.e.f  the  lord  or  master ;  cf.  6  icOptoc*  The 
name  appears  among  the  Babylonians  as 
Bel  (Isa.  xlvL  1) — Greek  prjXog.  Beference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  frequent  re- 
currence  of  the  word  in  different  compound 
names,  and  in  different  parts  of  Palestine, 
as  showing  how  widespread  must  have  been 
his  worship  at  an  earlier  age.  We  are  also 
familiar  with  the  word  in  the  names  Hanni- 
hal,  Hasdru&a!,  &o,  Baal  was  the  supreme 
male  god  of  the  Canaanitish  races,  as  Ash- 
toreth  was  their  great  female  divinity.  The 
former  was  regarded,  not  only  as  &e  pos- 
sessor, but  as  the  generator,  of  all],  and 
worshipped  him. 

Ver.  32.— And  he  reared  np  an  altar  for 
Baal  in  [Heb.  omits  in;  cf,  ch.  zv.  15,  Ac.] 
the  honse  of  Baal  [A  temple,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  of  considerable  splendour.  Jezebel 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  less] ,  which  he 
had  built  In  Samaria  [According  to  2  Kings 
iii.  2,  X.  27,  he  also  raised  a  pillar  (A.  V. 
image)  in  the  house  of  BaaL  We  learn 
from  bins  and  Menander  that  Hiram  had 
raised  a  golden  pillar  to  Baal  in  Tyre. 
Perhaps  Ahab  may  have  copied  this.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  image,  which  repre- 
sented the  generative  powers  of  nature,  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  impure  worship  of 
Baal.  The  house  and  its  contents  alike 
were  destroyed  by  Jehn  (2  Kings  x.  27). 

Ver.  83.— And  Ahab  made  a  grove  [Heb. 
an  Asherahy  t.«.,  image  of  Astarte,  a  female 
figure  corresponding  to  the  male  effigy  just 
described.  See  note  on  ch.  xiv.  23] ;  and  Ahab 
did  more  to  provoke  the  Lord  Gk>d  of  Israel 
to  anger  than  all  the  kings  of  Israel  that 
were  before  him. 

Ver.  34.— In  his  days  did  mel  the  Beth- 
elite  [Observe  the  form  v^'7  ^^^'  cuid  see 
note  on  ch.  ii.  8.  It  is  noticeable  that  it 
was  reserved  for  a  man  of  Bethel  to  commit 
this  act  of  impiety.  It  was  to  such  results 
the  worship  of  the  calves  contributed]  build 
[i.«„  rebuild,  fortify,  as  in  ch.  xii.  25 ;  cf.  ch. 
ix.  17.     It  is  clear  from  Jodg.  iii.  13  and 
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2  Sam.  X.  6  that  it  bad  not  been  entirely 
oninbabited.  Bat  the  Arab  village  was  now 
converted  into  a  town  with  gates  and  bars] 
Jericho  [We  learn  from  Josh,  zviii.  21  that 
Jericho  then  belonged  to  Benjamin.  It  had 
evidently  passed,  however,  at  this  date  into 
the  possession  of  Israel.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  transference  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  Baasha  (Rawlinson).  But  it 
would  seem  that  from  the  very  first,  parts  of 
Benjamin  (notably  Bethel,  Josh,  zviii.  13)  be- 
longed to  the  northern  kingdom.  See  Ewald, 
**  Hist.  Israel,"  iv.  2,  3.  It  is  not  quite  dear 
whether  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho  is  men- 
tioned as  a  proof  of  &e  daring  impiety  of 
that  age  and  of  the  utter  contempt  with 
which  the  warnings  of  the  law  were  treated, 
or  as  showing  the  ignorance  and  consequent 
disregard  of  law  which  prevailed.    But,  on 


the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  Hiel 
knew  of  the  threatening  of  Joshua,  and 
treated  it  with  defiance.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  rebuilding  had  really  been 
instigated  by  Ahab,  and  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, hoping  thereby  to  *'  secure  to  himself 
the  passage  across  the  Jordan  "  (Eeil),  but 
the  text  alfords  but  slight  warrant  for  this 
conjecture] :  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof 
In  Abiram  his  flrstbom  [i.«.,  at  the  cost  of, 
in  the  life  of,  Abiram] ,  and  set  up  the  gates 
thereof  in  his  yomifirest  son  Segub,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Josh.  vi.  26], 
which  he  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 
[The  exact  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is 
mentioned,  as  showing  that  even  m  those 
dark  and  troublous  times  God  did  not  leave 
Himself  without  witness,  and  that  law  could 
never  be  violated  with  impunity.] 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  29 — 83 ;  oh.  xvii.  1. — Ahab  represents  the  culminating  point  of  the  perversity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  At  once  mt)re  able  and  more  profane  than  his  pre- 
decessors, be  fostered  to  an  unprecedented  degree  the  cormption  of  morals, 
private  and  pablio  injustice,  and  idolatrous  practices.  Ahab,  prompted  by  Jezebel, 
became  the  more  dangerous  enemy  of  the  cause  of  God.  At  this  period  of  the 
national  history  arose  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  Elijah,  who  well  bore  out  his 
name — the  strength  of  God — and  who  was  the  faithful  type  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  Christ.  In  the  coming  of  Elijah  at  such  a  crisis,  we  have 
an  illustration  of  a  general  and  permanent  rule  of  God's  kingdom.  The  excess  of 
evil  calls  out  the  strongest  manifestations  of  good.  Never  was  the  power  of  Satan 
more  rampant  than  at  the  time  when  the  Son  of  God  appeared  upon  earth.  So  in 
the  end  of  time,  the  day  of  Antichrist  will  be  also  the  day  in  which  Christ  will 
intervene  most  directly  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  Let  us  not,  then,  yield  to  a 
hopeless  pessimism  when  the  powers  of  darkness  seem  to  be  let  loose,  for  the  two 
following  reasons : 

I.  ThB  LETTINa  LOOSE  OF  EVIL  BRINGS  ITS  OWK  CONDEMNATION.      By  showing  itS 

true  nature  it  passes  sentence  on  itself,  and  brings  to  maturity  all  the  seeds  of 
death  latent  within  it.  Ahab,  casting  off  all  restraints  and  rushing  recklessly  on 
his  ruin,  writes  his  own  oondenmation. 

II.  An  Ahab  alwats  oalls  forth  an  Elijah.  Whenever  the  army  of  God 
seems  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  its  Divine  leader  takes  the  direct  command.  Re- 
flections like  these  may  reinforce  our  courage  in  view  of  the  giant  evils  of  our 
own  day. — E.  de  P. 

Vers*  80—88. — Moral  Bum  through  Moral  Weakness,  This  was  the  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Till  now  the  people  had  professedly 
worshipped  Jehovah  under  the  symbol  of  the  calf.  Now  idolatry  of  a  grosser  kind 
was  avowedly  set  up  as  the  national  religion,  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  The 
text,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  our  study  as  the  record  of  an  event  of  deep  historic 
significance,  but  we  propose  to  consider  it  as  a  suggestive  example  of  the  way  in 
which  a  man  of  mom  weakness  may  be  betrayed  into  the  worst  depravity,  to  the 
tmdoing  of  himself  and  others.  We  learn  the  following  lessons  from  Ahab's  life,  of 
which  a  snnmiary  is  given  here : 

I.  That  a  foolish  choioe  mat  result  in  lasting  dishonour.  Ahab*s  marriage 
was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  Jezebel,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  who  had 
been  the  high  priest  of  Astarte,  but  was  led  by  his  ambition  and  unscrupulousness 
to  usurp  his  brother's  throne.    Her  parentage  and  her  surroundings  would  have 
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been  a  sufficient  warning  to  a  prudent  king.  But  besides^  these  Ahab  had  the 
Divine  law  before  him  (Exod.  xxxiv.  16),  which  distinctly  forbade  union  with  the 
Ganaanites.  Such  a  marriage  was  unprecedented  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
was  the  more  fatal  because  of  the  character  of  the  queen,  the  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Scripture.  She  was  reckless  and  licentious,  fanatical  and  cruel,  with  a  temper  a« 
vindictive  as  her  will  was  resolute.  Her  husband  became  a  mere  tool  in  her  hands. 
He  could  not  foresee  all  the  issues  of  his  choice,  but  he  knew  the  clioice  was  sinful. 
Show  from  this — illustrating  by  example — 1.  How  one  wrong  step  leads  to  anoth^. 
This  marriage  to  the  establislunent  of  idolatry.  Indicate  the  nature  of  the  false 
religion  set  up.  2.  How  companionship  influences  character.  The  stronger  moulding 
the  weaker.  **  A  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed."  8.  How  personal  fascina- 
tion may  cause  m^n  to  swerve  from  rectitude,  Jezebers  fascinating  power  was 
regarded  as  witchery  and  became  proverbial  (Rev.  ii.  20).  4.  How  young  people 
should  be  warned  against  unholy  alliances.  Marriage  makes  or  mars  character, 
hope,  and  blessedness  (2  Ck>r.  vi.  14).  **  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers.*' 

II.  That  easy  good  nature  mat  prove  the  source  of  deep  degradation.  Ahab 
was  not  destitute  of  good  feelings  and  right  impulses.     Had  he  been  firm  instead  of 

E liable,  and  resolutely  refused  to  gratify  the  queen  by  the  estabhsbment  of  idolatry, 
e  might,  with  God's  help,  have  neu^lized  the  effect  of  the  false  step  he  had 
taken.  But  he  was  of  a  yielding  nature,  while  she  was  resolute ;  and  so,  like 
Samson,  he  lost  his  kingliness.  Point  out  the  special  dangers  of  those  who  are 
kindly  and  genial.  Their  unwillingness  to  disoblige,  their  wish  to  be  popular,  their 
dread  of  derision,  their  love  of  ease  and  pleasure,  £o.,  may  have  fatal  issues. 

III.  That  brilliant  talents  will  not  compensate  for  moral  weakness.  This 
king  was  gifted  with  military  skill,  with  artistic  taste,  Ac.,  but  these  could  not  help 
him  in  the  hour  of  spiritual  conflict.  Give  examples  from  history  of  the  careers  <^ 
clever  but  unprincipled  men,  their  meteoric  success,  their  future  punishment,  here 
or  hereafter;  e.g..  Napoleon  L  Many  men  of  genius  have  been  ruined  by  drunken- 
ness, and  often  high  education  has  served  only  to  alter  the  form  and  increase  the 
influence  of  the  sin.  The  clever  forger  is  worse  than  the  common  thief;  the 
viciousness  of  a  leader  of  society  does  more  injury  than  the  licentiousness  of  an 
igoorant  peasant. 

IV.  That  architectural  splendours  and  militart  victories  are  not  proofs 
OF  national  prosperity.  Describe  Ahab*8  magnificent  buildings,  his  ivory  house, 
his  daring  restoration  and  fortification  of  Jericho,  his  palace  and  park  in  Jezreel, 
which  became  to  Samaria  what  Versailles  once  was  to  Paris.  Show  how  often  in 
history  such  costly  expenditure  has  been  a  sign  of  decay.  Extravacfance  and. 
luxuriousness  are  omens  of  ruin  to  a  people.  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  '*  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  an  abiding  illustration  of  this.  Nor  will  successful  wars  give 
stabiUty  to  a  kingdom.  Ahab's  victories  were  great  military  achievements,  but  of 
what  avail  to  him  and  to  his  house  ?  '*  The  throne  must  be  established  in  righteous- 
ness'* 

V.  That  ample  possessions  do  not  content  an  unquiet  heart.  In  Jezreel,  the 
perfection  of  taste,  Ahab  was  wretched,  because  he  wanted  Naboth's  vineywrd. 
(Bead  that  story.)  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  earthly  things  to  satisfy  a  hungering 
souL  The  richest  man  is  not  content  if  he  has  only  his  riches,  nor  will  any  addition 
to  them  give  him  satisfaction.  "  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness :  for  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth '' 
(Luke  xiL  16).  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled.*'  God  *'  sati^eth  the  longing  soul,  and  filleth  the  hungry  soul 
with  goodness.*' 

VL  That  partial  repentance  does  not  avert  God*s  punishment  of  sin.  Ahab 
"  put  sackcloth  upon  his  flesh,  and  feasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  sofUy,** 
when  he  heard  Elijah's  final  threat ;  but,  though  this  first  sign  of  penitence  was 
graciously  encouraged  by  a  promise,  the  change  went  no  further.  He  dreaded 
punishment,  but  his  heart  did  not  turn  from  sin,  and  therefore,  though  he  disguised 
himself  in  the  battle,  the  arrow  "shot  at  a  venture  "  was  winged  by  Divine  retri- 
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butdon  to  his  heart.  God  is  our  Judge,  as  well  as  our  King.  For  the  iifipenitent 
there  will  be  no  escape.  In  vain  will  they  "  call  on  mountains  and  rocks  to  fall  on 
them,  and  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  God.''  Now  in  this  day  of  mercy,  God  calls 
on  all  to  repent,  and  find  pardon  and  hope  in  Him,  who  has  como  **  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost.*' — ^A.  R. 

Vers.  29 — 88. — Allah's  wickedness.  The  evil  genius  of  the  son  of  Omri  appeared — 

I.  In  his  walking  in  the  sins  of  Jbboboam.  1.  In  tkis^  probably^  he  en- 
couraged his  fatlier,  (1)  He  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  Omri  in  the 
kingdom.  Omri  reigned  twelve  years — viz.,  six  in  Tirzah.  and  six  in  Samaria ; 
but  his  reign  commenced  "  in  the  thbiiy-first  year  of  Asa  *'  (ver.  28).  This  would 
bring  the  close  of  his  reign  to  the  second  year  of  Jehoshaphat,  whereas  in  the  text 
we  read  that  "  in  the  thirty  and  eighth  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  began  Aliab, 
the  son  of  Omri,  to  reign  over  Israel."  Hence  it  is  evident  Ahab  must  have  been 
four  or  five  years  associated  with  his  father  in  the  throne.  (2)  The  extreme 
wickedness  with  which  Omri  is  charged  was  probably  owing  to  Ahab*s  evil 
influence  ;  for  the  "  statutes  of  Omri "  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  "  counsels 
of  Ahab  **  (see  Micah  vi.  16).  So  the  note  that  *'he  sinned  above  all  tHat  were 
before  him  *'  is  ahke  apphed  to  the  father  and  son  (see  verses  25,  80).  And  the 
leading  influence  of  Ahab  may  explain  why  we  commonly  read  of  the  "  house  of 
Ahab  '*  rather  than  of  the  house  of  Omri.  Parents  are  often  demoralized  by  wicked 
children.  2.  He  did  not  alter  his  course  after  his  father's  death,  (1)  The  sin  of 
Jeroboam  was  perpetuated  in  Israel  down  to  the  time  of  their  captivity.  The  cap- 
tivity seemed  necessary  to  break  its  power  over  them.  Judgment  is  the  last  re- 
source of  mercy.  (2)  The  same  reasons  of  state  continued  to  influence  the  successive 
rulers  of  the  nati(  n.  Reasons  of  state  are  too  often  more  potent  than  reasons  of 
piety  and  righteousness.  Else  we  had  been  spared  the  discredit  of  wicked  wars, 
wicked  laws,  wicked  trading. 

II.  In  his  matrimonial  alliance  with  Jezebel.  1.  She  was  a  pronounced 
idolater.  (1)  She  was  a  Zidonian,  and  for  any  IsraeUte  to  marry  one  of  that 
nation  were  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God  (Exod.  xxxiv.  11 — 16;  Dent.  vii.  8; 
Josh,  xxiii.  11 — 18).  For  a  king  of  Israel  to  do  tliis  was  the  more  reprehensible. 
Office  brings  responsibilities.  (2)'  These  people  were  worshippers  of  strange  gods, 
and  in  particular  of  Baal.  Hence  the  name  of  this  queen  (pnT^X),  which  may 
be  derived  firom  HT^Ki  where  f  and  ^3,  a  contraction  of  7^3,  Baal,  thus :  Where 

is  Baal  f  qui.,  a  seeker  of  Baal.  Hence  also  her  £Either*s  name  (7y3nX),  Ethbaal, 
which  Gesenius  construes  to  denote,  **  Living  with  Bcuily  r.^.,  enjoying  the  favour 
and  help  of  BaaL"    2.  Such  alliances  ha/oe  ever  proved  demoralizing.     (1)  The 

giants  (Dvfi^),  monsters^  viz.,  in  wickedness,  perhaps,  rather  than  in  stature,  whose 
violence  provoked  the  judgment  of  the  deluge,  were  the  issue  of  marriages  between 
the  '*  sons  of  God,'*  or  holy  race  of  Seth,  and  the  **  daughters  of  men,'*  or  profane 
descendants  of  Gain  (Gen.  vi.  1--4).  (2)  Solomon's  heathen  wives  and  concubines 
made  a  fool  of  the  wisest  of  men,  and  brought  his  house  and  nation  into  infinite 
trouble  (ch.  xi.  1 — 18).  (8)  The  history  of  this  alliance  also  was  most  disastrous. 
8.  For  typical  reasons  also  they  were  forbidden.  (1)  The  marriage  union  should 
represent  the  union  between  Christ  and  His  Church  (Eph.  v.  82).  Therefore  a 
husband,  that  he  may  justly  represent  Christ,  is  bound  to  be  holy ;  and  so  is  his 
wife,  that  she  may  suitably  represent  the  Church.  (2)  Should  the  reverse  happen, 
then  is  the  woman  an  emblem  of  an  apostate  Church,  of  which  the  husband  repre- 
sents the  Antichristian  head  (see  1  Cor.  vi.  16, 16).  Jezebel,  accordingly,  is  viewed 
in  this  light  in  the  imagery  oi  the  Apocalypse  (see  Rev.  ii  20). 

III.  In  his  enooubaoement  given  to  Baal  and  Ashebe.  1.  To  Baal.  (1)  To 
this  god  he  built  a  temple  in  Samaria.  This  was  Uie  more  audacious  since,  being 
placed  in  his  capital,  it  seemed  to  vie  with  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  the  capital 
of  Judah.  (2)  To  Baal  also  he  reared  an  altar  there.  This,  of  course,  meant  a 
service  of  priests  and  sacrifices.  (8)  Furthermore  he  himself  worshipped  Baal. 
Thus  he  gave  the  influence  of  his  position  to  the  encouragement  of  tins  idolatry. 
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That  influence  was  therefore  also  ^ven  to  discourage  the  pure  worship  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  2.  To  Aahere.  (1)  This  word  is  construed  "  grove  "  in  the  text  as  else- 
where. But  a  little  reflection  will  teach  us  that  groves  do  not  spring  up  in  a  day. 
Beside,  it  is  not  here  said  that  ^ah  plcmted  (yt3^),  but  that  he  tfuide  (tti£D)  the 
Ashere.  (2)  The  Ashere  was  a  Canaanitish  idol,  probably  of  the  figure  of  a  goat,  in 
the  worship  of  which  there  appear  to  have  been  very  abominable  ntes. 

No  wonder,  then,  the  anger  of  the  Lord  should  be  provoked.  If  we  would  not 
provoke  it  we  must  avoid  the  spirit  of  idolatry.  This  spirit  is  shown  in  the  love  of 
illicit  things.    Also  in  excessive  love  of  lawful  things.—^.  A.  M. 

Ver.  84. — The  Temerity  of  HieL  In  discussing  this  subject  we  have  to 
consider — 

I.  **  The  word  of  the  Lord  wmoH  He  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.'* 
The  record  of  this  word  is  found  in  Josh.  vi.  26.  And  the  questions  now  arise — 1. 
Why  did  God  thus  curse  Jericho*  (1)  That  its  desolate  condition  might  be  a 
standing  testimony  to  His  abhorrence  of  the  wickedness  of  the  place.  So  abandoned 
were  that  people  to  idolatry  that  Bahab  the  hostess  alone  was  accounted  worthy  of 
being  saved.  And  "  all  her  kindred  " — (n*ninBC^"7D) — ^all  herfcumilies — ^the  word 
is  plural ;  families,  viz.,  on  her  father's  and  mother's  side,  both  were  given  to  her 
(Josh.  vi.  28).  Note  :  The  fiiith  of  an  individual  is  not  only  a  personal  blessing,  but 
also  a  blessing  to  his  family,  to  his  nation,  to  the  world,  in  tmie,  in  etemi^.  (2) 
That  it  might  be  a  standing  sign  prophetic  of  judgments  to  come,  (a)  Jericho  was 
the  first  city  which  offered  resistance  to  the  people  of  God :  and  it  was  proper  it 
should  stand  forth  as  a  figure  of  the  last  city  that  shall  offer  resistance,  viz.,  Great 
Babylon.  (6)  As  Jericho  was  compassed  aoout  six  days  before  it  fell,  so  is  Great 
Babylon  destined  to  last  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  age  of  prophetic 
chronology,  (c)  As  Jericho  fell  at  the  seventh  blast  of  the  trumpet,  so  at  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  Apocalyptic  trumpet  will  Great  Babylon  come  into 
remembrance  before  God.  (d)  As  Bahab,  through  the  righteousness  of  &ith, 
escaped  the  plagues  of  war  and  fire  which  destroyed  the  city,  so  are  the  i>eople 
of  God  urged  to  come  out  of  Babylon  lest  they  partake  her  plagues  also  of  war  and 
fire.  2.  Why  did  Qod  thus  cu/rae  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho  f  (1)  Consider  the 
import  of  the  curse.  His  eldest  son  was  to  perish  by  a  judgment  of  Heaven  as  soon 
as  the  work  commenced;  and  if^  notwithstanding  the  judgment,  he  persisted  in 
tiie  undertaking,  he  should  see  the  death  of  his  youngest  son.  It  is  thought  the 
intermediate  members  of  his  family  would  also  perish  as  the  work  advanced.  That 
the  curse  involved  the  penalty  of  death  is  evident,  since  the  curse  upon  the  city 
meant  the  death  of  its  mhabitants  (see  Josh.  vi.  17).  The  law  of  God  iQso  expresses 
that  devoted  things  must  die  (see  Levit.  xxvii.  29).  (2)  The  curse,  then,  came  to 
keep  up  the  testimony  for  God  against  sin ;  also  to  be  a  public  sign  of  the  judgment 
upon  Babylon  to  come.  Whoever  would  remove  such  a  testimony  must  be  a  man 
of  determmed  wickedness,  and  therefore  deserving  execration.  Let  us  beware  how 
we  oppose  or  discredit  any  faithful  testimony  for  Christ. 
II.  The  temeritt  of  Hiel  to  encounter  this  malediotiom.    1.  The  historical 

{'act  is  before  t^.  (1)  He  did  build  Jericho.  Not  only  did  he  lay  the  foundi^on, 
ut  he  also  set  up  the  gates.  Besolution  and  persistency  are  fine  qualities  when 
they  are  concerned  with  truth  and  goodness.  I^ut  it  was  otherwise  nere.  (2)  He 
paid  the  penalty  accordingly.  When  he  laid  the  foundation  his  first-bom  Abiram 
perished.  This  did  not  deter  him.  So  when  he  set  up  the  gates  **  his  youngest  son 
Segub "  was  smitten.  2.  But  what  could  have  possessed  hmi  f  (1)  The  general 
answer  to  this  question  is,  that  the  spirit  of  wickedness  possessed  him.  No  godlv 
man  could  be  so  rashly  defiant.  Even  reputable  men  of  the  world  would  shrink 
from  such  an  audacious  undertaking.  The  respect  for  sacred  things  manifested  by 
such  unconverted  men  encourages  the  hope  that  they  may  yet  seek  His  grace  and 
mercy.  Hiel  must  have  been  a  hardened  sinner  to  have  attempted  th^.  (2)  A 
more  particular  answer  is  suggested,  {a)  He  was  a  **  Bethelite.''  This  expression 
may  mean  that  he  was  bom  in  Bethel,  though  this  is  not  clear.  It  suggests  rather 
that  he  was  wedded  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam ;  for  Bethel  was  the  head-quarters  of  that 
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apoetasy.  There  Jeroboam  placed  one  of  his  famous  calves.  There  he  biiilt  an 
altar.  There  also  he  built  a  temple.  There  his  priests  congregated,  and  there  he, 
in  person,  officiated  as  high  priest.  The  service  of  the  calves  would  so  harden  the 
heart  of  Hiel  as  to  prepare  him  to  disregard  the  curse  of  Jehovah.  (6)  Then,  he 
lived  in  the  days  of  Ahab.  These  were  days  of  fearful  degeneracy.  For  Ahab 
provoked  the  Lord  by  wickedness  more  than  aU  that  had  been  before  him.  Hiel 
might  argue  that  if  Ahab  could  thus  outrage  the  law  of  the  God  of  Israel  and 
survive,  so  might  his  own  children  survive,  though  he  should  transgress  the 
adjuration  of  Joshua.  It  is  dangerous  to  do  evil  because  oQiers  have  done  it, 
apparently,  with  impunity,  (c)  The  curse  was  denounced  a  long  time  ago.  Since 
then  five  centuries  and  a  half  had  passed  away.  Time  weakens  memory  with  men, 
and  when  man  has  a  purpose  to  serve,  he  may  argue  that  this  also  is  the  case  with 
God.  But  He  that  remembers  mercy  for  ever  also  remembers  justice  and  judgment. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Let  us  pray  God  to  bring  our  sins  to  our  remem« 
brance,  that  we  may  repent  of  them  before  Him,  for  with  Hin^  they  are  never  for- 
gotten till  forgiven. — J.  A.  M. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  xvn.  1—24. 

Eluah  and  thb  obsat  DB0T7OHT. — The 
picture  which  the  historian  has  just  drawn 
of  the  shameless  idolatry  and  the  gross  de- 
generacy of  the  earlier  part  of  Ahab's  reign 
forms  a  fit  prelude  to  an  account  of  the 
ministiy  of  the  great  prophet  Ehjah,  which 
ocoapies  this  and  several  succeeding  chap- 
ters ;  for  the  two  stand  together  in  the 
closest  connexion.  It  was  only  the  impre- 
cedented  corruption  of  that  age  which 
necessitated  such  a  mission,  and  a  mission 
armed  with  such  credentials  as  his.  It  will 
be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  reader  that 
the  narratives  comprised  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  this  book  and  the  earUer  part  of 
2  Kings  aie  of  a  very  different  character 
from  those  which  have  so  far  been  before  us. 
The  ministry  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  aUke  is 
little  more  than  a  series  of  miracles.  Of 
their  words  comparatively  few  are  recorded ; 
we  hear  of  little  bat  the  signs  and  wonders 
that  they  wrought.  And  on  this,  ground — 
because  it  is  miraculous — this  portion  of 
our  history  is  summarily  discarded  by  many 
recent  writers,  not  as  wholly  unhistorical, 
but  as  mythical  ;  as  containing,  indeed, 
many  germs  of  truth,  and  as  having  a  basis 
of  fact,  which,  however,  has  been  distorted 
into  its  present  legendary  shape  by  the 
creduUty  and  fancy  of  a  later  age,  or  by 
the  half-unconscious  exaggeration  of  some 
poetioo-  prophetic  writer.  But  without  enter- 
ing upon  the  question  of  miracles  generally, 


for  which  this  is  not  the  place,  two  remarks 
may  be  hazarded  here.  First,  that  the 
narrative  is  so  sober,  so  circumstantial,  so 
full  of  touches  which  have  every  appear- 
ance of  having  been  painted  from  the  life, 
that  were  it  not  for  its  supernatural  element, 
the  most  destructive  critic  would  never  have 
thought  of  questioning  its  veracity.  Secondly, 
that  if  miracles  are  ever  allowable  or  con- 
ceivable, if  there  ever  have  been  occasions 
in  the  history  of  our  race  when  we  might 
concede  to  the  Necessary  Being  the  Hberty 
which  we  ourselves  possess,  of  varying  the 
so-called  order  of  nature,  or  of  impressing 
a  visible  purpose  upon  its  forces,  then 
assuredly  the  time  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  the  beginning  of  Ahab's  reign,  was 
such  an  occasion.  It  is  quite  true  that  no 
new  revelation  was  then  given  to  the  world. 
Neither  EUjah  nor  Elisha,  as  Ewald  has 
observed,  '*  originated  anything  essentially 
new,"  but  the  task  assigned  them  was  one 
which  needed  supernatural  support  and 
attestation,  no  less  than  the  promulgation 
of  a  new  law  or  gospel.  It  was  their  work, 
at  the  very  darkest  hour  in  the  spiritual 
history  of  Israel,  when  a  determined  effort 
was  being  made  to  stamp  out  the  faith  of 
God's  elect,  when  the  nation  chosen  of  Qod 
to  be  the  depositary  of  His  truth  was  fast 
lapsing  into  heathenism,  and  more,  into  un- 
utterable abominations,  it  was  their  work  to 
witness  for  God  and  truth  and  purity.  If 
God's  purposes  of  grace  to  our  world,  which 
had  been  ripening  from  age  to  age,  were  not 
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now  to  be  fnusirated ;  if  the  one  lamp 
which  oast  a  ray  on  the  world's  thick  dark- 
ness was  not  to  be  utterly  extinguished, 
then,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  Ood  must  send 
special  messengers,  and  arm  them,  in  token 
of  their  mission  and  authority,  with  super- 
human powers.  The  age  demanded  the 
messenger;  the  messenger  must  haye  ore- 
dentiolfl  ;  the  credentials  could  only  be 
miraculous.  If  it  is  objected,  therefore, 
against  our  history  that  it  contains  a  moss 
of  miracles,  our  answer  is  that  the  crisis 
necessitated  them,  and  that  only  miracles 
would  have  availed  to  accomplish  the  moral 
and  religious  reformation  which  Elijah  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  (see,  e.^;.,  Ewald,  *'  Hist. 
Israel,"  iv.  63)  to  have  wrought ;  that  only 
signs  such  as  he  was  commissioned  to  show 
would  have  sufficed,  in  that  age,  to  counter, 
act  the  influences  of  such  a  princess  as 
Jezebel  and  of  such  a  propaganda  as  her 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  priests ;  to  rescue 
the  world  from  corruption,  and  to  preserve 
to  distant  generations  the  treasury  of  truth 
and  hope  with  which  the  Jewish  people  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  Most  High.  *'  The 
times,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  were  fit  for  Elijah, 
and  Elijah  for  the  times.  The  greatest 
prophet  is  reserved  for  the  worst  age.  Israel 
had  never  such  an  impious  king  as  Ahab, 
nor  such  a  miraculous  prophet  as  Elijah." 
**  The  profusion  of  God*s  miraculous  work- 
ing in  Elijah  was  due  to  the  exorbitant 
wickedness  of  the  rulers  of  Israel  at  that 
time,  which  required  an  eztraordinaiy  mani- 
festation of  Qod's  Divine  power,  in  order  to 
recover  His  people  from  the  ruin  and  misety 
into  which  they  had  fallen  "  (Bishop  Words- 
worth). 

The  grandeur  of  the  character  of  Elijah, 
however,  has  been  universally  recognized, 
and  not  least  by  those  who  have  disputed 
his  mirades.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  intellect  and  conceptions 
of  that  or  a  much  later  age  were  adequate 
to  create  such  a  character  and  personality 
as  his,  a  character  which  has  profoundly 
impressed  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  creeds. 
The  glowing  panegyric  of  the  son  of  Siraeh 
(Ecdus.  xlviii.)  need  only  be  hinted  at  here. 
The  colossal  proportions  he  assumes  in  the 
traditions  and  belief  of  the  Mohammedans  is 
weU  known.    *' Omnium  suae  aetatis  pro- 


phetarum  facile  princeps ;  et  si  a  Mose  disoes- 
seris,  nulli  secundus,*'  if  the  testimony  of  an 
illustrious  Jew  (Abravanel).  *'The  graudeit 
and  most  romantic  character  that  Israel  ever 
produced  **  is  the  verdict  of  a  brilliant  writsr 
amongst  ourselves  (Stanley).  Hia  highest 
praise,  however,  is  that  "in  the  Mew  Testa- 
ment no  prophet  is  mentioned  and  extolled 
80  frequently  as  Elijah  **  (Bfthr).  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  here  that  he  it  was  who  was 
chosen  to  appear  with  Moses  in  gloiy  at  our 
Lord's  transfiguration,  and  to  speak  of  the 
exodus  He  should  accomplish  in  Jerusalem 
(Luke  ix.  31). 

The  chapter  divides  itself  into  four  parts. 
In  ver.  1  we  see  Elijah  standing  before  Ahab 
and  denouncing  the  drought ;  in  yers.  2—7 
we  find  him  hiding  in  the  W&dy  Chenth 
and  fed  by  the  **  Orebim  ;  **  in  vers.  8—19 
he  is  resident  at  Zarephath,  feeding  the 
widow  and  her  house ;  in  vers.  17—24  he 
restores  the  widow's  eon  to  life  and  health. 

Yer.  1.— And  El^ah  [This  name,  which 
appears  both  as  ^H*?^,  and,  less  frequently, 
n^7^,  means  my  God  is  Jehovah,  It  is  so 
singularly  appropriate  to  the  man  who  bore 
it,  and  so  exactly  expresses  the  idea  of  his 
life  and  the  character  of  his  work  (see  espe- 
oiaUy  ch.  xviii.  39),  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  belief  that  it  was  assumed  by  him.  This 
is  certainly  more  probable  than  that  it  was 
due  to  the  prescience  of  his  parents.  It  may, 
however,  mark  their  piety  and  hopes,  and 
may  have  influenced  the  life  of  their  son. 
Of.  1  Chron.  iv.  lOJ,  the  TlBhtilt*  [So  he  is 
called  without  any  further  designation  in 
ch.  xxi.  17 ;  2  Kings  i.  3,  8,  Ac.  The  pre- 
sumption is  altogether  in  favour  of  ^ZUTIl 
being  the  name  of  his  birthplace.  Cf .  ch.  xi 
29],  who  was  of  the  Inhabitants  <tf  OUead 
[The  interpretation  of  these  words  is  much 
disputed.  The  Heb.  stands  '^^^FiQ  W^^? 
1^}.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  finit 
and  second  words  have  the  same  radicals, 
and  it  has  been  hence  inferred  tfiai  they 
cannot  mean  "  two  entirely  distinct  things  ** 
(Bawlinson,  al.),  and  that  either  the  Biaso- 
retic  pointing  must  be  set  aside,  when  the 
words  would  3rield  the  meaning,  **  Elijah, 
the  Tishbite  of  Tishbe  of  Oiiead,"  or  they 
must  be  inteipreted,**  Elijah,  the  stranger  of 
the  strangers  of  Gilead."  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  current  inteipieta- 
tion  is  not  the  best.  Such  a  play  upon 
words  as  it  involves  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  Hebrew.  The  meaning  wotnld  then 
be  that  fihjah,  who  was,  if  nut  by  birth,  by 
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domicile,  of  Tishbe,  was  one  of  the  strangers 
— l^iJn  is  found  in  the  sense  of  rr&poucocy 
inquilinus,  in  Gen.  zxiii.  4 ;  Exod.  xii.  45  ; 
Leyit.  xxii.  10 ;  xxv.  36,  47,  Ac. — or  immi- 
grants who  had  settled  in  Gilead.  The  only 
objection  to  this  rendering— apart  from  the 
identity  of  radicals  just  mentioned— is  that 

we  shonld  have  expected  to  find  ^y}^^ 
written  pUne,  as  the  word  always  is  else- 
where. It  is  alleged  by  Keil,  Bahr,  al., 
however,  that  the  stat,  constr.  plur.  may 
well  be  an  exception  to  the  role,  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  view  it  may  be  mentioned  that 

the  cognate  word,  lt^\  is  constantly  found 
in  the  eonsir,  plural  as  i^),^  (see  Gesen., 
Thes.  635).  It  is  dear,  then,  that  the 
nsual  interpretation  is  by  no  means  to  be 
lightly  set  aside.  It  is  certainly  preferable 
to  the  rendering,  "Elijah the  stranger," &c., 

for  we  have  no  proof  that  ^21^^n  can  bear 
this  meaning.  In  favour  of  the  alternative 
rendering  "the  Tishbite  of  Tishbe,*'  it  may 
be  said  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  LXX., 
6  iff  BitfpAv,  and  of  Josephus  (Ant.  viii. 
13.  2),  U  xoXco^  QMpu)in\Q  r»;c  TaKaaiiTi^oQ 
wpaQ,  Nor  is  it  any  weighty  objection  to 
ibis  view  that  we  now  here  read  of  a  Tishbe 
m  Gilead :  as  for  the  matter  of  that,  we  have 
no  undoubted  traces  of  any  such  place  wett 
of  the  Jordan ;  the  passage  in  Tobit  (ch.  i.  2, 
LXX.},  which  is  oftctn  alleged  as  proving 
that  tnere  was  a  Tishbe  in  Galilee,  and  from 
which  Gesenius,  Bahr,  Eeil,  <feo.,  conclude 
that  this  must  be  the  Tishbi  here  referred 
to,  being  too  imcertain  to  permit  us  to  build 
any  positive  conclusions  thereupon.  See 
Diet.  Bib.  iii.  pp.  1489,  1516.  In  any  case 
— and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide 
positively  between  this  and  the  rendering  of 
the  A.y. — it  is  clear  that  Elijah,  even  if 
bom  in  Galilee  (but  see  John  vii.  52,  for  the 
belief  of  the  Jews),  was  trained  for  his  work 
in  Gilead.  It  was,  therefore,  a  rugged,  un- 
settled, half-civilized,  trans-Jordanio  region 
gave  to  the  world  the  greatest  of  its  pro- 
phetsL     In  this  respect  he  was  like  Moses 

iExQd.  iii.  1),  and  his  antitype  the  Baptist 
Luke  i.  80).  **  The  fact  that  this  mission 
was  entrusted  not  to  a  dweller  in  royal  city 
or  prophetic  school,  but  to  a  genuine  child 
of  the  deserts  and  forests  of  Gilead,  is  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  in  other  times  '*  (Stanley)]  said 
unto  Ahab  [The  abrupt  way  in  which  Elijah 
appears  upon  the  scene  without  a  word  of 
introduction  or  explanation  is  certainly  re- 
markable. Ewald  observes  that  '*  his  first 
entry  vnthin  the  jprovince  of  the  history 
■eems  almost  as  umque  and  inexplicable  as 
his  final  disappearance.**    **  Elijah  comes  in 


with  a  tempest,  and  goes  out  with  a  whirl- 
wind*' (Hall).  But  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  (Thenius,  al.)  that  a 
part  of  our  history  which  described  some  of 
his  antecedents  has  been  lost  to  us,  or  that 
our  text  merely  recites  the  Ume  of  a  long 
conference  which  Elijah  had  held  with  Ahab, 
for  other  prophets  of  this  period,  Ahijah, 
Shemaiah,  Jehu,  are  introduced  to  us  in  a 
similar  manner,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  their  respective  ministries  were  of  very 
different  proportions  and  importance  from 
Elijah's.  This  sudden  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  presently  disappears  just  as 
suddenly  (ver.  5.  Cf.  xix.  3  ;  2  Kings  i.  8). 
It  was  thought  by  some  in  that  age  that  he 
was  borne  hither  and  thither  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  (ch.  xviii  12),  and  men  of  a  later  time 
caught  this  as  one  of  his  prominent  charac- 
teristics (Ecclus.  xlviii.  1 — 12).  Hence, 
too,  the  traditions  of  a  still  later  period, 
according  to  which  he  was  **  the  fiery 
Phinehas  returned  to  earth,  or  an  angel 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  world," 
Stanley],  Am  the  Lord  Ctod  of  Igrael  Uveth 
[This  formula  here  occurs  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  is  full  of  meaning.  It  asserts 
first  that  Jehovah,  not  Baal,  is  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  it  suggests,  in  the  second  place, 
that  he  is  the  living  God,  such  as  Baal  was 
not,  and  that  though  ordinarily  He  keeps 
silence.  He  is  one  who  can  make  His  power 
felt] ,  before  whom  I  stand  [i.e.,  *'  Whose  I 
am  and  whom  I  serve"  (Acts  xxvii.  23).  Cf. 
ch.  xviii.  15.  The  slaves  of  the  East  stood 
before  their  masters.  See  note  on  ch.  i.  28, 
and  cf.  1  Sam.  iii.  1 ;  Luke  i.  19.  Elijs^  claims 
to  speak  in  God's  name,  and  as  His  ambas- 
sador], there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain 
[Observe  the  order  of  the  words.  Dew  is 
perhaps  put  first  as  more  essential  to  vege- 
table life.  Elijah  only  denounces  a  plague 
already  threatened  in  the  law  as  the  punish- 
ment of  idolatry  (Deut.  xi.  16,  17 ;  xxviii. 
23 ;  Levit.  xxvi  19).  He  came  forward  as 
the  vindicator  and  restorer  of  the  law]  these 
yean  [An  indefinite  period.  Its  duration 
depended  on  Elijah's  word,  and  that  again 
on  the  penitence,  &o.,  of  the  people.  It 
was  because  of  the  obduracy  of  Mng  and 
people  that  it  lasted  so  long]  bat  accordlnsr 
to  my  word.  [The  idolatrous  priests  no 
doubt  claimed  for  Baal  the  dominion  over 
nature  and  absolute  control  over  the  clouds 
and  rain — a  power  which,  it  may  be  worth 
observing,  the  monks  of  Uie  convent  of  St. 
Eatherine  at  Sinai,  where  Elijah  was,  are 
thought  to  possess  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
Sinaitic  penmsula.  Elijah  directly  chal- 
lenges  them  to  a  trial  of  strength.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  said,  **  The  God  that  answereth 
by  rain,  let  him  be  God."    On  the  fitness 
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of  this  miracle,  both  ae  a  sign  and  as  a 
punishment,  see  •*  Homil.  Quart/*  v.  100, 101. 
* '  To  Eastern  and  Southern  nations,  where 
life  and  water  go  always  together,  where 
vegetation  gathers  roand  the  slightest 
particle  of  moistore  and  dies  the  moment 
it  is  withdrawn,  .  .  .  the  withholding  of 
rain  is  the  withholding  of  pleasnre,  of 
sustenance,  of  life  itself  "  (Stanley).  **  My 
word  "  is  somewhat  emphatic,  **  Nin  ego,  et 
non  alius  m'r  .  .  .  dixero  '*  (Seb.  Schmidt). 
Ho  donbt  there  is  a  special  reference  to  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  Their  inability  to  remove 
the  ban  would  prove  the  impotency  of  their 
god.  Elijah  had  asked  for  the  supematoral 
powers  which  he  here  claims  (James  v. 
17,  18).] 

Ver.  2.— And  tlie  word  of  tlie  Lord  came 
unto  him,  saying  [cf.  ver.  8 ;  ch.  xviii.  1 ; 
xxi.  17 ;  2  Kiugs  I  3] , 

Yer.  8.— Oct  thee  hence,  and  tun  thee 
[for  the  construction  (dat,  commodi)  cf. 
Gen.  xii.  2 ;  xxii.  2 ;  Cant.  ii.  11]  eastward 
[This  he  must  do,  whichever  side  of  the 
Jordan,  east  or  west,  the  brook  Oherith  was, 
for  his  interview  with  Ahab  had  probably 
t^en  place  at  Samaria.  But  the  word 
would  be  specially  appropriate,  if  the 
Cherith  was  beyond  Jordan.  Ewald,  in- 
deed, holds  that  our  text  is  decisive  on 
this  point] ,  and  hide  thyself  [Heb.  be  hid^ 
{.«.,  lie  hid,  Niphal.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  prophet  that  such  a 
calamity  as  he  had  denounced  against  the 
country  almost  made  his  disappearance 
from  the  scene  a  necessity,  or  if  it  did,  he 
still  waited  for  instructions.  Cf.  ver.  9; 
ch.  xviii.  1,  Ac.  Not  merely  was  his  flight 
necessary  in  order  to  escape  persecution  or 
punishment— the  search  which  Ahab  insti- 
tuted for  him  in  part  explains  his  disappear- 
ance— but  to  avoid  importunity.  It  would 
have  be^i  morally  impossible  for  him, 
though  a  man  of  inflexible  will  (Bahr)  to 
dwell  among  the  people,  while  the  land 
groaned  under  the  terrible  burden  which 
he  had  laid  upon  it,  and  which  he  alone 
was  able  to  remove.  His  life  would  not 
have  been  safe — see  ch.  xviii.  4 — and  the 
ordeal  would  have  been  intolerable.  And 
ch.  xix.  2  shows  that  the  prophet's  na- 
ture had  its  weaker  aide.  Wordsworth 
observes  that  Elijah's  escapes  and  de- 
partures into  unknown  places  are  **  faint 
resemblances  of  the  mysterious  vanisbings 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  after  He  had  delivered 
some  of  His  Divine  messages  which  excited 
the  anger  of  the  people ;"  Luke  iv.  29; 
John  viii.  59 ;  x.  89]  by  [Heb.  in]  thehrook 

[Heb.  7^2  \  i'^'i  watercourse,  wddy.  This 
word  has  two  meanings.  Its  primary  mean- 
ing is  torrent ;  its  secondary  and,  from  the 


fact  that  the  torrents  of  the  East  are  for  the 
most  part  dried  up  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  its  common  meaning  is  torrent' 
bedt  or  ravine,  valley.  Both  meanings  are 
brought  out  here.    Elijah  should  dwell  in 

and  driiO;  0/ the  ^n^  CLoh.xY.3]  Oherith 
[The  word  means  separation^  a  name  which 
may  possibly  indicate  that  it  was  extremely 
secluded,  or  it  may  have  been  a  boundary 
line  of  some  sort.  Tradition  identifies  the 
brook  Cherith  with  the  Wddy-el-keU,  i.e., 
the  great  valley,  west  of  the  Jordan,  which 
debouches  into  the  Ghor,  half  a  mile  south 
of  Jericho,  and  Bobinson  and  Porter  pro- 
nounce in  its  favour.  Van  de  Velde  (ii. 
810,  811)  suggests  the  W6dy  Fasael,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north.  But  it  is  mneh 
more  probable  that  it  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  where, 
indeed,  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whe&er  the 
Wftdy-el-kelt,  or  any  Cis-Jordanic  ravine, 
would  afford  sufficient  privacy.  Probably 
Jericho  was  already  rebnUt.  As  we  cannot 
decide  with  certainty,  we  may  reasonably 
conjecture  that  it  is  to  be  sought  in  Elijah's 
own  country  of  Gilead,  and  probably  in  the 
Wady  Aliast  i.e.,  at  no  great  distance  from 
*Abara  (Conder,  "  Tent- work,*'  p.  230).  the 
Jordan  ford  nearly  opposite  Bethshan,  where, 
indeed,  an  old  tradition  places  it]  that  Is 
before  [Nothing  positive  can  be  concluded 

from  >;)9  hp.  In  Gen.  xvi.  12 ;  xziii.  19 ; 
XXV.  18 ;  Josh,  xviii.  14,  <fec.,  it  means  east- 
ward. But  this  meaning  is  gathered  from 
the  context]  Jordan.  [The  Cherith  was 
clearly  one  of  the  lateral  valleys  which  ran 
into  the  Ghor.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
name  may  be  recovered  by  the  survey  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  now 
(1880)  being  organized.] 

Yer.  4.— And  It  shaU  be  that  thon  ahalt 
dilnk  of  the  brook  [There  was  clearly 
nothing  miraculous  about  the  supply  of 
water.  No  miracle  was  wrought  even  to 
continue  the  supply,  ver.  7]  ;  and  I  have 
oommanded  [cf.  ver.  9;  Isa.  v.  6;  Amos 
ix.  8,  iftc]  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there. 
[Despite  the  general  agreement  of  scholars 
that  by  D^llP  we  must  understand  "  ravens," 
I  think  probability  favours  the  meaning 
Orbites,  i.«.,  inhabitants  of  Orbo.  In  sup- 
port of  the  received  rendering  is  the  very 
powerful  consideration,  that  it  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  versions  (except  the 
Arabic)  and  of  Josephus,  who,  beyond  all 
question,  represented  the  belief  current  in 
his  own  time  (Ant.  viii.  18.  2].  It  is  also 
certain  that  elsewhere  in  Sonpture  we  find 
some  of  the  inferior  animals  supematurally 
constrained  to  effect  God's  purposes,  both 
of  mercy  and  of  judgment  (1  Kings  xiii.  24 ; 
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2  Kings  ii.  24 ;  Dan.  tI.  22  ;  2  Peter  ii.  16), 
though  neyer,  it  must  be  said,  in  so  rational 
and  methodical  a  way.  Nor  can  it  rightly 
be  contended  that  the  words  "  I  have  com- 
manded/* ^niVi  imply  human  agency,  for 
elsewhere  we  find  the  Almighty  commanding 
(same  word)  the  serpent  (Amos  ix.  S)  and 
the  clouds  (Isa.  v.  6  ;  Psa.  IzxTiii.  28).  It 
is  not,  however,  a  sufficient  account  of  this 
nanrative  to  say  that  the  prophet  merely 
helped  himself  to  the  food  which  the  rarens, 
whose  habitat  was  in  the  Wftdy  Gherith, 
brought,  day  by  day,  to  their  nests  and 
their  young.     For,  not  to  insist  on  the 

words,  17  D^8<^5P,  bringing  to  him  (yer.  6), 
the  expressions  '*  bread  (or  food,  DQ^)  and 
flesh,"  and  ** morning  and  evening*'  cer- 
tainly point  to  something  more  than  such 
a  fortuitous  supply.  Whether  the  Orehim 
were  **  ravens  "  or  not,  they  certainly  acted 
in  an  intelligent  and  rational  way:  they 
brought  food,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  prophet, 
and  they  brought  it  for  months  together 
with  unfaihng  regularity.  But  against  this 
view  the  following  considerations  may  be 
urged.  1.  It  is  hardly  in  accord  with  God's 
unial  way  of  working,  that  he  should  em- 
ploy  birds  of  the  air  and  those  unclean 
(Levit.  xi.  15 ;  Deut.  xiv.  14)  and  ravenous 
birds,  to  feed  and  succour  His  saints,  rather 
than  men  or  angels.  Of  course,  no  one  who 
does  not  altogether  repudiate  the  super- 
natural will  deny  for  a  moment  that  the 
Almighty  could,  had  it  seemed  good  to  Him, 
have  sustained  His  prophet  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  ravens,  just  as  easily  aa  by  any 
other  means.  But  it  appears  to  be  almost 
a  fixed  principle  of  His  dealings  with  men, 
not  to  resort  to  miracles  when  ordinary 
means  will  suffice;  or  if  He  does  employ 
miracles,  they  are  never  bizarre  or  fantastic ; 
they  are  not  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
fable  or  legend ;  they  are  invariably  the 
simplest  and  directest  means  to  the  end. 
And  it  is  submitted  that  this  prolonged  and 
methodical  ministry  of  ravens  is  altogether 
unlike  Gk>d*8  method  of  procedure  on  other 
occasions.  It  was  an  angel  succoured  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  in  their  need  (Gen,  xvi.  7).  It 
was  an  angel  fed  Elijah  himself,  a  few  yean 
later  (1  Kmgs  xix.  6,  6).  They  were  angels 
who  ministered  to  our  blessed  Lord  aiter 
His  long  fast  (Matt.  iv.  11).  But  God's 
**  chief  means,"  it  is  alwajrs  to  be  remem- 
bered, **  is  man."  And  it  is  to  be  carefully 
observed  that  when,  about  this  veiy  time, 
not  one,  but  one  hundred  prophets  were 
threatened,  just  as  Elijah  was,  with  death, 
no  miracle  was  wrought  to  save  their  lives 
or  to  supply  their  wants,  but  they  were  fed 
by  human  agency,  with  bread  and  water 
(ch.  xviii.  18).    But  it  is  still  more  signifi- 


cant that  elsewhere  in  this  nanutive,  which 
is  characterized  by  the  profoundest  sobriety 
and  reticence,  there  is  what  we  may  almost 
call  a  studied  absence  of  the  miraculous 
element.     No  miracle  is  wrought  to  protect 
Elijah  against  Jezebel,  but  he  must  consult 
for  his  own  safety  by  flight.    He  is  sent  to 
the  brook  Gherith,  because  there  is  water 
there ;  in  other  words,  God  chose  that  hiding 
place  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  a 
miracle.    And  when  the  water  of  the  brook 
dries  up,  no  miracle  is  wrought  to  prolong 
the  supply,  but  the  prophet,  at  the  risk  of 
detection,  must  go  fortn  and  seek  it  else- 
where.   And  at  Zarephath  he  is  fed,  not 
by  ravens,  but  by  human  agency— by  a 
widow  woman.    It  is  true  a  miracle  api)ear8 
to  have  been  wrought,  but  the  narrative  has 
so  little  idea  of  effect  and  gives  so  little 
prominence  to  the  supernatural  that  even 
that  is  doubted.    To  put  the  interpretation 
of    *' ravens, "   consequently,  on  the  word 
D^DIP,  provided  it   will  yield    any    other 
meaning,  appears  to  be  to  do  violence  to 
the  spirit  of  the  context,  and  to  the  tenour 
of  Scripture  generally.    2.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  prodigy  as 
this,  so  altogether  unique  and  irregular, 
would   not   have  been  mentioned,  had  it 
really   happened,  elsewhere    in   Scripture. 
The  absence  of  all  reference  thereto  is  re- 
markable, when  we  consider  how  constantly 
the  ministry  of  Elijah  and  its  lessons  (Luke 
iv.  25,  26  ;  ix.  54  ;  James  y.  17 ;  Rev.  xi.  5, 
6)  are  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
when  we  observe  what  an  admirable  and  un- 
equalled illustration  of  God's  providential 
care  this  incident  would  have  supplied  to 
some  of  our  Lord's  discoursep,  and  notably 
to  that  of  Luke  xii.  22  sqq.,  this  dlence 
becomes  almost  suspicious.    8.  Despite  the 
practical  unanimity  of  the  versions,  the 
mterpretation  **  ravens  "  has  been  disputed 
from  very  early  times.    St.  Jerome  among 
Christians,  Babbi   Judah  Hakkodesh  and 
Eimchi  amongst  Jews — these  are  but  some 
of  those  who  nave  repudiated  this  render- 
ing.    4.  A  very  slight  change  in  the  vowel 
points — D^^'iy  instead  of  D^;i")y— yields  the 
meaning   "  Arabians. "     That    a    fugitive 
would  readily  find,  not  only  shelter  but 
sustenance    among    the    Bedouin,  whose 
l^enerous  hospitality  and  loyalty  to  strangers 
18  proverbial,  is  obvious,  and  we  know  that 
about  this  time  some  Arab  tribes  had  deal- 
ings with  the  Jews  (2  Ghnm.  xvii.  11) ;  but 
without   any   change   at   all,  a  sufficient 
noeaning  may  be  extracted  from  the  word. 
For  we  find  that  somewhere  in  the  Ciccar, 
or  plain  of  the  Jordan,  off  which  the  W&dy 

Gherith  lay,  was  a  rock  Oreb  (I'TW,  Judg. 
Til.  25),  apparently  east  of  the  Jordan  (Judg. 
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yiU.  1),  but  in  any  case,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Bethabara  (John  1.  28).  Now  Beth- 
abara  has  been  identified,  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty (Conder,  "  Tent- work,"  pp.  229—232) 
with  the  modem  *Abarah  (t.e.,  passage  or 
ferry),  "  one  of  the  main  fords  of  the  Jordan 
jnst  above  the  place  where  the  JaKid  riyer, 
flowing  down  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  hy 
Beisdrif  debonches  into  Jordan.**  Bnt  we 
learn  from  an  ancient  and  independent 
source,  the  Bereshith  Rabba  (see  Diet.  Bib. 
iL  464),  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BeU&n, 
i.e.,  Bethshean,  there  was  anciently  a  town 
named  Orho^  \a'Tp — a  word,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  which  preserves  the  radicals  of 
^'i)!0  transposed.  We  may  safely  assume 
that  these  two  places,  Orbo  and  Oreb,  were 
identical;  that  the  former  was  the  repre- 
sentative at  a  later  day  of  the  latter,  or  was 
the  shape  which  the  name  assumed  when 
bestowed  on  the  hamlet,  as  distinct  from  the 
rock.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  would, 
of  course,  be  called  D^^^^Vt  JQBt  as  the  in. 
habitants  of  Ziph  were  known  as  Ziphim 
(1  Bam.  xxvi.  1),  or  the  men  of  Zidon  as 
Zidanim  (1  Kings  v.  6).  We  find,  conse- 
quently, that  this  word,  which  means 
**  ravens,"  also  designates  the  inhabitants 
of  a  village  near  Bethshean,  and  probably 
east  of  the  Jordan ;  that  is  to  say,  in  or 
near  Elijah's  native  country  of  Gilead.  And 
with  this  Ri^ree  the  testimonies  of  Babbi 
Judah  and  Jerome  already  referred  to.  The 
former  held  that  the  Orehim  were  not  ravens 
at  all,  but  inhabitants  of  Orbo  or  the  rock 
Oreb,  while  the  latter  says,  with  equal 
positivenesB,  Orbinit  accolae  villae  in  fini- 
bus  ArabuM,  Eliae  dederunt  aUmenta,  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  perfect 
naturalness  and  consistency  of  the  narrative 
thus  interpreted.  Elijah  i.-»  bidden  to  go 
eastward ;  to  hide  in  the  Wddy  Cheritn, 
where  he  would  be  among  tribesmen  or 
friends.  For  water,  there  is  the  brook; 
for  food,  the  Orbites,  whose  name  would 
be  familiar  to  him,  and  whom  he  may  have 
known,  aro  commanded  to  feed  him.  He 
goes  ;  he  is  received  with  Arab  hospitality ; 
the  Eastern  law  of  Dakheel,  bv  whidi  any 
man  at  any  time  is  entitled  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  mercy  and  protection  of  another, 
ensures  his  safety.  The  Orebim  minister 
assiduously  to  his  wants.  Every  morning 
before  the  dawn,  every  evening  after  dark, 
they  bring  him  bread  and  flesh.] 

Ver.  5. — So  he  went  and  did  according 
anto  the  word  of  the  Lord :  for  [Heb.  and] 
he  went  and  dwelt  by  [Heb.  in]  the  tarook 
Oherlth,  that  Is  before  Jordan. 

Ver.  6.— And  the  ravens  brought  [Heb. 
bringirtf}]  him  bread  and  flesh  in  the  mom- 
Ukg,  and  bread  and  flath  in  the  evenliiff 


[the  Yat.  LXX.  has  **  bread  in  the  morning 
and  flesh  in  the  evening.'*  It  has  been 
objected  that  this  verse  is  fatal  to  the  view  ad- 
vanced above — that  the  D^ITP  were  not  birds 
but  men — that  no  men  w-juld  have  **  come 
regularly  twice  a;day, . . .  thus  giving  them- 
selves needless  trouble  and  increasing  the 
chance  of  detection,  when  they  might  easily 
have  left  him  a  supply  for  several  days'* 
(Bawlinson).  But  if  we  may  believe  that 
the  prophet  was,  it  not  among  kinsmen  or 
friends,  yet  among  the  pastoral,  semi- 
nomadic  people  of  Gilead,  a  pec^le,  that  is 
to  say,  like  the  Bedawin  in  their  instincts 
and  customs,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
having  taken  him  under  their  protection, 
they  would  make  a  point  of  visiting  him 
regularly,  not  only  to  show  him  all  possible 
honour,  as  a  person  endued  with  super- 
natural powers  (ct  ch.  xviii.  7, 13),  but  to 
afford  hini  some  measure  of  sympathy  and 
companionship.  And  we  can  then  see  a 
reason  for  the  morning  and  evening  being 
mentioned.  Their  visits  would  be  made  in 
the  txDilight,  which  is  really  longer  in  the 
East  than  is  generally  supposed] ;  and  he 
drank  [Hebrew  drinks.  The  Heb.  future  often 
has  the  force  of  an  imperfect,  and  expresses 
continued  or  repeated  action]  of  the  brook. 
Yer.  7.— And  It  came  to  pass  after  a  while, 
[Heb.  at  the  end  of  days.  Not  necessarily 
post  annum.  The  words  no  doubt  have  this 
force  elsewhere,  Levit.  xxv.  29;  Judg.  xi. 
40 ;  xvii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  7,  Ac. ;  but  in 
all  these  cases,  the  meaning  is  not  resident 
in  the  words  themselves,  but  in  the  context. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  Elijah 
remained  in  the  W&dy.  All  we  can  be  sure 
of  is  that  he  must  have  been  more  than  two 
years,  out  of  the  three  and  a  half,  at  Zare- 
phath.  See  on  ch.  xviii.  1]  that  the  hroo^ 
dried  np,  beoaose  there  had  been  no  rain 
in  the  land.  [D|^|,  imber,  signifies  heavy 
rain.  The  word  used  in  ver.  1  is  "^tjlj,  rain 
of  any  kindJ] 

Yer.  8.— And  the  word  of  the  Lord  oame 
unto  him,  saylnff, 

Yer.  9.— Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath 
[Cf.  Obad.  20.  The  name  points  to  furnaces 
or  workshops  for  the  refining  of  metals,  ^ly, 
Uquavit,  LXX.  :Lapeirrd ;  cf.  Luke  iv.  26. 
It  is  now  represented  by  an  insignificant 
village,  Surafendf  which,  however,  preserves 
the  original  name.  It  lies  still,  as  no  doubt 
it  did  then,  on  the  high  road  between  Tyre 
and  Sidou,  and  on  the  shore.  The  prophet 
would  thus  be  in  the  lion's  den,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  dominions  of  Ethbaal.  See 
Porter,  ii.  397.  Stanley  (S.  and  P.  p.  268) 
shows  how  the  memory  of  this  visit  still 
lingers  in  the  traditions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood], which  balonffeth  to  2idon  [Sidon  i0 
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▼ifdble  from  a  spot  a  quarter  of  an  honr 
distant.  **The  dependence  of  Sarepta  on 
Sidon  is  indicated  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Sennacherib,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  Luliya,  king  of  Sidon,"  Bawlin- 
son] ,  and  dwell  there :  behold,  I  have  com- 
manded a  widow  woman  there  to  snBtaln 
thee  [In  considering  these  words  the 
generally  destitute  condition  of  the  widow 
of  the  East  should  be  borne  in  mind  (Acts 
vt  1 ;  1  Tim.  v.  3—6,  Ac.)  "We  gather  from 
Lake  iv.  25,  26,  that  it  was  for  her  sake  as 
well  as  his  that  the  prophet  was  sent 
thither.  Matt.  zv.  21—28  tells  of  another 
Syro-Phoenician  woman.] 

Ver.  10. — 8o  he  arose  and  went  to  Zture- 
phath  [It  does  not  follow  that  his  route  lay 
over  the  "  White  Promontory,"  or  Ladder  of 
Tyre,  the  way  our  Lord  took  when  He  "  de- 
parted into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  " 
(Matt.  xy.  21).  If  his  place  of  concealment 
was  anywhere  near  'Abara,  or  Bethshean, 
it  is  probable  he  would  keep  east  of  the 
Jordan,  as  far  as  Banias  or  Dan,  where  the 
river  is  fordable,  and  whence  a  road  leads 
direct  to  Sidon.  He  would  thus  avoid  Tyre] . 
And  when  he  came  to  the  gate  of  the  dty 
[the  rains  of  Surafend  are  still  very  con- 
siderable (see  Thomson/'Land  and  Book,'*  i. 
236)  and  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of 
importance,  a  town  with  gates  and  walls. 
"  Gate,"  however,  is  used  somewhat  loosely 
in  the  0.  T. — of  the  entrance  to  a  village, 
or  even  of  the  place  of  concourse  and  of 
judgment],  behold,  the  [Heb.  a.  He  did 
not  yet  know  that  this  was  tlie  widow  to 
whom  he  was  sent.  Her  replies  to  his  re- 
quests  first  informed  him  that  this  was  the 
object  of  his  search]  widow  woman  was 
there  [Heb.  behold  there,  a  widow  woman] 
gathering  of  stldcB  [This  was  not  a  promis- 
ing sign.  It  only  proved  her  poverty] :  and 
he  called  to  her,  and  said,  Fetch  me,  I  pray 
thee,  a  little  water  in  a  veesel  [Heb.  the 
vesseL  Bahr  understands  the  drmking-cup 
that  Elijah  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
WAdy  Cherith ;  but  surely  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  he  would  carry  either  cup 
or  bottle  with  him.  "  The  vessel  **  probably 
imports  the  ordinary  vessel  used  for  the 
purpose — the  "potter's  earthen  bottle" 
(Jer.  xiz.  1).  That  this  was  used  for  fetch- 
mg  water,  we  know  from  Isa.  xxx.  14] ,  that 
I  may  drink. 

Yer.  11.— And  as  she  was  going  to  fetch 
it  [The  gift  of  water  to  the  thirsty  is  always 
regarded  as  a  sacred  duty  in  the  East. 
**  Never  yet  daring  many  years'  residence  in 
Syria  and  many  a  long  day's  travel,  have  I 
been  refused  a  draught  of  water  by  a  single 
individual  of  any  sect  or  race.  TheBedawy 
in  the  desert  has  shared  with  me  the  last 
drop  in  his  water-skin"  (Porter).  It  is  dear 
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that  the  water  supply  of  Phoenicia  had  not 
entirely  failed.  **  The  fresh  streams  of 
Lebanon  would  retain  their  life-giving 
power  long  after  the  scantier  ^  springs  of 
Palestine  had  been  dried  up,*"  St£Uiley] 
he  called  to  her,  and  said,  Br^  me,  I  pray 
thee,  a  morsel  of  txread  [The  request  for 
food  will  soon  reveal  to  him  whether  this  is 
the  widow  woman  who  is  to  sustain  him] 
In  thine  hand.  [Bahr  would  understand 
here,  *'  Give  me  a  morsel  of  the  bread  which 
thou  hast  in  thine  hand  " — eiTun  BUsen  dea 
Erodes  das  du  besitzest—taid  he  has  the 
LXX.,  ^f(ou6v  dprov  rov  Iv  ry  xcipl  <rov,  to 
support  him.    JBut  it  is  fatal  to  this  view 

(1)  that  the  verb  is  ^njpp— the  same  as 

already  used  in  the  request  for  water  (ver. 
10),  and  (2)  that  there  is  no  article  before 
bread.  **  The  bread  in  thine  hand  "  would 
have  been  dear,  but  the  words  as  they  stand 
can  only  mean,  **  Bring  me,  together  with 
the  water  in  the  vessel,  a  morsel  of  bread 
in  thine  hand."  Besides,  **in  thy  posses 
sion  "  would  probably  have  been  expressed 
by  *•  under  tnine  hand,"  as  in  1  Sam.  xxi. 
8,  4,  8,  though  *•  in  the  hand  "  is  found  in 
Eccles.  V.  13 ;  Ezra  vii.  25,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  sense.] 

Ver.  12.—  And  she  said,  As  the  Lord  thy 
Ck>dliYeth  [Bahr,  Eeil,  al.  conclude  from 
this  formula  that  the  woman  was  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  God  of  Israd.  Bahr  is 
extremely  positive  on  this  point,  affirming 
that,  had  she  been  a  healJien,  the  words 
would  have  been  positivdy  hypocritical, 
and  more,  that  Elijah  would  never  have 
been  sent  (Luke  iv.  26)  to  an  idolater.  He 
further  suggests  that  possibly  she  was  an 
Isradite  by  birth,  who  had  been  married  to 
a  Phoenician.  But  all  this  is  extremely 
doubtful.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  words  are,  "  Jehovah  thy 
God,"  words  which  show  that  she  recognized 
Elijah,  perhaps  by  his  Jewish  face,  probably 
by  his  prophetic  dress  (2  Kings  i.  8)  as  a 
worshipper  of  Jehovah.  But  had  she  also 
been  the  same,  it  is  probable  that  she 
would  have  said  "  my  God,"  for  that  form 
would  not  only  have  given  greater  force  to 
her  obtestation,  but  would  have  established 
a  bond  of  sympathy — such  as  Jews  in  a 
foreign  land  were  only  too  glad  to  recognize 
—between  them.  And  the  remark  that  it 
is  hypocrisy  to  swear  by  a  god  in  whom  one 
does  not  believe  is  disposed  of  by  the^  con- 
sideration that  she  may  wdl  have  bdieved 
in  the  Lord  as  well  as  in  Baal.  See  note  on 
ch.  Y.  7.     The  Tyrians  knew  nothing  of 

monotheism] ,  I  have  not  a  cake  [^^,  the 
synonym  of  n|]{  (ver.  18),  the  smallest  kind 
of  bread.   It  was  baked  in  the  ashes ;  hence 
So 
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the  LXX.  lyKpvtpiai.  We  gather  from  this 
pitiful  disclnsure  that  the  famine  had 
already  extended  to  PhoeDicia,  as  it 
natnridly  would  do,  considering  how  de- 
pendent that  country  was  on  Israel  for  its 
breadstufTs ;  see  note  on  ch.  y/9, 11.  Josephus 
(Ant.  yiii.  13,  2)  cites  Menander  as  attesting 
to  a  year's  drought  in  the  reign  of  Ethbaal] , 
but  an  bandful  of  meal  in  a  [Heb.  the] 
tMurel  n?>  probably  connected  with  cadtu^ 
cadeau,  <&o.;  bucket,  pail] ,  and  a  little  oU  in 
a  cmae :  and,  behold,  I  am  gathering  two 
stidCB  [i.e.,  a  few  sticks  (Oesenius).  We 
may  compare  the  German  idiom  ein  Paar 
and  our  "two  or  three.**  But  "tiro"  in 
^is  sense  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible 
— •*  two  or  three  '*  is  found  in  2  Kings  ix. 
32 ;  Isa.  xvii.  6 ;  Amos  iv.  8.  According 
to  Roberts,  the  word  is  constantly  used  for 
**  few  *'  by  the  natives  of  India.  This  widow 
was  evidently  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities] ,  that  I  may  go  in  and  drees  it 
for  me  and  my  son  [The  LXX.  has  riKvoig 
here  and  in  ver.  13,  and  Td  riieva  in  ver. 
15.  Bahr  contends  that  Elijah  first  learnt 
from  these  words — the  mention  of  a  son 
and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  her 
husband — that  he  was  addressing  a  "  widow 
woman."  But  we  read  Gen.  xxxviii.  14,  19, 
of  "  garments  of  widowhood  **  (cf.  Dent, 
xxiv.  17),  and  ver.  10,  **a  widow  woman,** 
&e.,  almost,  implies  that  Elijah  from  the 
first  recognized  her  as  such] ,  that  we  may 
eat  it,  and  die. 

Ver.  13.— And  EUJah  eald  unto  her  [This 
looks  at  first  like  a  further  test.  But  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  prophet  now  knew  that 
the  widow  of  whom  God  had  spoken  was 
before  him] ,  Fear  not ;  go  and  do  as  thou 
hast  eald  [Heb.  according  to  thy  tcord] 
but  [Heb.  only^  hmcever] :  make  me  thereof 
[Heb.  thencCf  i.e.,  of  the  oil  as  well  as  the 
meal.  The  former  took  the  place  of  butter. 
Bread  was  sometimes  baked  in  oil]  a  little 
cake  flrst^  and  bring  it  unto  me,  and  after 
make  for  thee  and  thy  son.  [The  **  first  *' 
and  **  afterwards  "  are  emphatic  by  position. 
When  Bahr  says  that  Elijah  would  never 
have  made  this  demand,  and  that  still  less 
would  the  widow  have  paid  any  attention  to 
it,  had  she  been  a  heathen,  he  appears  to 
forget  the  words  that  followed  (ver.  14). 
When  one  in  the  garb  of  a  prophet  swore, 
as  this  man  did,  by  the  sacred  name,  a 
heathen,  with  the  belief  of  the  heathen  in 
miracles,  might  well  be  persuaded  that  the 
word  was  truth.  Elijah's  manner  alone 
would  carry  conviction  with  it.] 

Ver.  14. — For  thus  salth  the  Lord  Ood  of 
teraei  [The  words,  "  God  of  Israel,"  if  any- 
thing, favour  the  supposition  that  he  was 
speaking  to  one  who  was  not  of  Israel.  See 
on  ver.  1.    There  the  words  were  addressed 


to  one  who  was  dcn,\inj(  the  God  of  Israel] 
The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste,  neither 
shall  the  erase  of  oil  fkdl,  until  the  day 
that  the  Lord  sendeth  [Heb.  giveth.  For 
\^F\  see  note  on  ch.  vi.  19]  rain  upon  tha 
earth.  [Heb.  on  the  face  of  the  ground.  Like 
expression  ch.  xviii.  1 ;  Gten.  IL  5.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  here  to. 
imply  a  miracle,  and  it  has  been  contended 
that  this  Sareptan  household  was  sustained 
for  over  two  years  simply  by  the  blessing 
of  God  on  the  use  of  natural  means.  But 
dearly,  if  there  was  nothing  else,  there  was 
supernatural  knowledge  on  Elijah's  part. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  literal  con- 
struction of  the  words  points  to  a  *'  super- 
natural and  inexplicable  multiplication  of 
food'*  (Bawlinson),  similar  to  those  of 
which  the  Gospels  tell.  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  was  a  figure  of  speech,  which 
practically  meant  no  more  than  the  neces- 
saries of  life  should  somehow  be  provided, 
diiectly  or  indirectly,  by  God.  Nor  is 
this  view  effectually  negatived,  as  Bahr 
contends,  by  Luke  iv.  26 ;  but,  in  view  of 
2  Kings  iv.  44,  Matt.  xiv.  16—21,  xv. 
32—38,  it  is  extremely  improbable.  It  is 
curious  how  many  miracles  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  foreshadowed  those  of  our  blessed 
Lord. 

Yer.  15.— And  she  went  and  did  aooordinfr 
to  the  sasring  of  Elijah  [the  echo  of  ver. 
13,  *'  Go  and  do  according  to  thy  toying  '*] : 
and  she,  and  he,  [or  he  and  she,  according 
to  Ghethib]  and  her  house  [probably  her 
friends  or  poor  relatives  who  came  to  partake 
of  her  plenty  (Bahr)] ,  did  eat  many  days^ 
[Heb.  days,  t.e.,  an  indefinite  period.  See 
note  on  ver.  7.  The  word  does  not  refer 
to  the  first  baking  (ver.  13),  but  it  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  16.— And  [Omit.  This  verse  is  ex- 
plicative, not  additional]  the  bairelof  meal 
wasted  not,  neither  did  the  omse  of  oU  fUl, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
He  spake  by  [Heb.  hy  the  hand  of]  EUiJali. 
[Having  received  a  prophet  in  the  name  of 
a  prophet,  she  received  a  prophet's  reward. 
(Matt.  X.  41,  42).  Stanley  suggests  that  our 
Lord,  when  He  spoke  of  the  **  cup  of  cold 
water,*'  may  have  had  this  incident  in  his 
mind. 

Yer.  17.— And  It  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  the  son  of  the  woman,  the 
mistress  of  the  honse^  feU  sick;  and  his 
sickness  was  so  sore,  that  there  was  no 
breath  left  in  him.  [Does  tliis  mean  that 
he  was  dead  ?  Keil  thinks  it  perfectly  clear 
that  it  does.  Bahr  is  as  finnly  persuaded 
that  it  does  not  He  justly  remarks  (1) 
that  Uie  same  expression  occurs  in  Dan. 
X.  17  (of.  1  Kings  x.  5)  where  it  does  not 
imply  death.    (2)  That  as  the  text  does  not 
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say«  **  and  he  died/*  we  mnst  oonolndo  thab 
it  did  not  mean  to  say  it.  (3)  Verses  18,  20 
do  not  necessitate  the  behef  that  he  was 
dead  (see  belowj.  (4)  Josephus,  who  was  not 
afraid  of  the  miracolons,  has  interpreted  the 
words  thus:  «!»£  icac  r^v  yj^jxi^v  dtpupai  Kai 
doKai  veKpov,  To  this  it  may  be  added  that 
n^J)  simply  means  brecUh,  and  that  where 
it  is  desired  to  convey  the  idea  of  life^  addi- 
tional words  are  used  (as  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  "  the 
breath  of  life ;  Gon.  tu.  22,  "  the  breath  of 
tbe  spirit  of  life.''  Gf.  Job  xxvii.  ^  Prov.  xx. 
27  (where  the  intelligence  or  reason  appears 
to  bo  meant),  Eooles.  iii.  21.  It  must  be 
confessed  also  that  the  statement,  "his 
siokaess  was  so  sore,"  <&c.,  is  quite  apropos 
and  intelligible,  if  we  may  understand  that 
he  lay  in  a  state  of  coma,  but  would  be  an 
extremely  roundabout  way  of  affirming  that 
he  was  dead. 

Yer.  18.— And  she  said  unto  Elijah,  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  [Heb.  what  to  me 
and  thee.  Same  formula,  Judg.  xi.  12;  2 
Sam.  xvi.  10 ;  2  Kings  iii.  13 ;  Matt.  Yiii. 
29 ;  John  ii.  4.  It  means,  **  What  is  there 
between  us  ?  **  or  practically,  ♦*  What  have  I 
done  ?"  *  <  Is  this  the  result  oif  my  association 
with  thee?  Must  such  sorrow  befal  me 
because  thou  art  with  me  ?  "  Bahr] ,  0  thou 
man  of  Ctod  7  [This  woman,  if  a  PboBuician, 
was  evidently  familiar  with  the  titles  borne 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (ch.  xii.  22 ;  xiii. 
passim ;  Judg.  xiii.  6,  8).  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  had  been  veiy  considerable] 
art  thon  come  unto  me  to  caU  my  Bin  [not 
necessarily  any  "  special  sin  in  her  past 
life,"]  to  remembrance  [her  idea  evidently 
is  that  the  prophet  by  residing  with  her, 
seeing  her  life,  &c.,  had  become  acquainted 
with  her  sinfulness,  and  had  called  it  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  Almighty.  She  does 
not  mean  that  he  had  recalled  it  to  Iier 
mind,  but  that  he  had  been  ihe  T5|Jp  or 
remembrancer  of  Ck>d.  Cf.  Gen.  xl.  14 ; 
Ezek.  xxi.  28 ;  Jer.  iv.  16]  and  to  slay  my 
son  7  [Observe,  she  does  not  speak  of  him 
as  slain.] 

Yer.  19.— And  he  said  unto  her,  Oiye  me 
thy  son.  And  he  took  him  out  of  her  bosom, 
[the  age  of  the  child  may  hence  be  roughly 
inferred]  and  carried  him  up  into  a  loft  [Ueb. 
^irS'l  (A«  upper  chamber.  LXX.  t6  viciptfov. 
Loft  is  most  misleading.  The  upper  room 
**  was  often  [rather,  always]  the  best  apart- 
ment in  an  Eastern  house"  (Bawhnson). 
It  was  sometimes  the  guest-chamber  (Luke 
xxii.  11, 12),  and,  from  the  uses  to  which  it 
was  put,  must  have  been  large  (Acts  i.  18 ; 
ix.  89 ;  XX.  8 ;  2  Kings  i.  2).  Thomson 
(L.  A  B.  i.  235)  infers  from  the  fact  that 
the  widow's  house  had  an  npper  room,  **  that 


the  mode  of  building  in  Elijah's  time  and 
the  custom  of  giving  the  *alliyeh  to  the 
guest  were  the  same  as  now ;  also  that  this 
poor  widow  was  not  originally  among  the 
poorest  clashes  (who  have  no  ^alliyeh)^  but 
that  her  extreme  destitution  was  owing  to 
the  famine  "] ,  and  laid  him  upon  his  own 
bed.  .[It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  verb 
^n^3^!  lit.,  made  him  to  lie  dowUf  would  be 
used  of  a  corpse.] 

Yer.  20.— And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and 
said,  0  Lord  my  Ood,  hast  Thou  also  [i.e, 
in  addition  to  the  misery  and  suffering 
brought  through  me^  upon  my  country] 
brought  evU  upon  the  widow  with  whom 
I  sojourn,  by  slashing  [Heb.  to  slay.  Words- 
worth partly  bases  Ms  conclusion  that  the 
child  was  dead  on  the  inexact  translation  of 
the  A.  Y.]  her  son  7 

Yen  21.— And  he  stretched  himself 
[marg.  measured  himself,  but  Gcsenius  holds 
that  stretch  out  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  root]  upon  the  child  [cf.  2  Kings  iv. 
34.  The  commentators  are  again  at  variance 
as  to  whether  these  words  imply  the  use  of 
natural  means  or  not.  Those  who  hold 
that  the  child  was  dead  naturally  adopt  the 
negative,  and  some  (Keil,  Bawlinson,  al.) 
compare  with  it  the  action  of  our  Lord  in 
the  case  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  (Matt. 
ix.  35 ;  Luke  vii.  14 ;  John  ix.  6,  7).  But 
surely  the  circumstances  and  the  purpose 
alike,  in  these  latter  cases,  were  entirely 
different.  The  object  of  the  touch,  of  anoint- 
ing the  eyes,  <fec. ,  in  these  coses  of  healing, 
appears  to  have  been  to  awaken  a  sufficient 
faith — without  which  "  He  could  do  no 
miracle'*  (Matt.  xiii.  6S) — in  men  whose 
infirmities  of  blindness,  deafness,  Ac,  pre- 
vented their  attaining  faith  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  seeing  and  hearing  the 
merciful  and  gracious  Son  of  man.  But 
here  the  child,  if  not  dead,  was  senseless. 
We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  the  belief  that 
the  prophet  '*  used  rational  means  for 
warming  and  revivif.ying  "  the  child,  "  not 
with  the  hope  that  of  themselves  they 
would  prove  effectual,  but  in  the  sure 
confidence  that  God,  in  answer  to  his 
weeping  supplication,  would  impart  super- 
natural force  to  the  natural  human 
agencies,*'  Bahr]  three  times  [Not  only 
in  his  prayer  but  also  in  this  triple  repeti- 
tion do  we  recognize  Elijah's  profound  con- 
viction that  oxily  by  the  Almighty  power  of 
God  could  the  child  be  restored,  and  that 
whatever  means  were  used,  God  alone  could 
make  them  effectual.  For  three  is  the  num- 
ber and  signature  of  the  Gk)dhead — '*die 
eigentlich  gottliche  Zahl,  die  Signatur  des 
gdttliohen  Wesens**  (Biihr,  Symb.  i.  143). 
Hence  it  is,  inter  alia,  that  *'  the  calling 
upon   the  name  of   Jehovah   in  the  old 
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covenant '*— he  might  have  added,  *'and 
in  the  new ;  "  of.  Mark  xiv.  39,  41 ;  2  Cor. 
xii.  8—"  was  a  threefold  act : "  Psa.  Iv.  17  ; 
Dan.  vi.  10, 18  ;  Num.  vi.  24-26  ;  Isa.  vL  8 
(Bahr) .  The  correspondence  with  2  Ck)r.  xii. 
8  is  very  striking]  and  orled  nnto  the  Lord, 
and  aald,  0  Lord  my  God,  I  pray  Thee 
[Heb.  now]  let  this  child's  soul  come  into 
lilm  [Heb.  upon  his  inHde ;  7^  is  here,  as  else- 
where, used  for  7^]  again.  [Though  fi^^}, 

here  translated  '*  sool,"  constantly  means 
**  life," yet  it  bv  no  means  settles  the  question 
whether  the  child  was  really  living  or  dead. 
For  (1)  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is 
*<  breath  **  (Oesen.,  Thesaurus,  t .  v.),  and  (2) 
the  words  might  with  perfect  propriety,  even 
if  we  interpret  **  life  *'  or  "  soul,'*  be  used  of 
one  who  lay  in  a  lifeless  and  inanimate 
condition.  Massillon's  graphic  language 
(vol.  1.  p.  91,  ed.  1838),  showing  the  con- 
trast between  Elijah's  procedure  and  that 
of  our  blessed  Lord  (Luke  vii.  14 ;  viii.  54 ; 
John  zi.  43),  is  worth  citing  here:  **  Elie 
ressnscite  des  morts,  il  est  vrai ;  mais  il  est 
oblig§  de  se  ooucher  plusieurs  fois  sur  le 
corps  de  I'enfant  qu'il  ressoscite ;  il  souffle, 
il  se  r^tr^t,  il  s'agite;  on  voit  bien  qu'il 
invoque  une  puissance  6trangdre;  qu'il 
rappelle  de  I'empire  de  la  mort  une  Ame  qui 
n'est  pas  soumise  k  sa  voiz,  et  qu'il  n'est  pas 
lui-mdme  le  maitre  de  la  mort  et  de  la  vie : 
Jesus-Christ  ressusdte  les  morts  comme  il 
fait  les  actions  les  plus  communes ;  il  parle 


en  maitre  k  ceux  qui  dorment  d'nn  sommeil 
6temel,  et  Ton  sent  bien  qu'il  est  le  Diea 
des  morts  comme  des  vivants,  jamais  plus 
tronquille  que  lorsqu'il  opdre  les  plus  grandes 
ohoses."] 

Yer.  22.— And  the  Lord  heard  the  TOlce 
of  Elijah ;  and  the  soul  of  the  child  oame 
into  him  again,  and  he  revived  [or  recovered. 
Cf .  2  Kings  i.  2  ;  viii.  8] . 

Yer.  28.— And  El^ah  took  the  <ddld,  and 
hronght  him  down  out  of  the  chamber  Into 

the  house  [Probably  the  7\!pU  was  reached 
by  an  outside  staircase,  and  did  not  direcUy 
communicate  with  the  lower  rooms.  Cf. 
Matt.  zziv.  17 ;  Mark  it  4 ;  2  Kings  ix.  13] 
and  delivered  him  onto  hia  mother:  and. 
Elijah  said,  Seei  thy  ion  liveth. 

Yer.  24.— And  the  woman  said  to  El^ah, 
Now  by  this  [Heb.  this.  Gesenius  interprets 
nj  n^just  now.  Similarly  Bahr,  nunmehr] 

I  know  tluit  then  art  a  man  of  God  [not 
that  she  had  doubted  it  before.  See  ver.  18. 
In  the  faoe  of  what  Elijah  had  done  for  her, 
she  could  not  doubt  it.  All  that  she  meana 
is  that  this  is  a  great  fresh  proof  of  hia 
mission] ,  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in 
thy  month  U  truth.  [This  last  word  D^ 
from  which  Amittai  (Jonah  i.  1)  is  formed,' 
perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  tbat  this 
boy  was  afterwards  known  as  the  prophet 
Jonah.  Amittai  was  held  to  have  been  this 
widow's  husband. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  1. — The  Miseion  and  Ministry  of  Elijah.  The  appearance  on  the  arena 
of  Israers  history  of  each  a  champion  as  Elijt^,  armed  with  such  high  credentials, 
wielding  such  supemataral  powers,  marks  a  orisiB  in  the  history  of  Qod's  ancient 
Church.  We  have  but  to  see  him,  to  hear  him  for  one  moment,  to  know  tiiat  a 
great  straggle  is  impending.  God,  like  Natnre,  which  is  but  a  name  for  God, 
**  does  nothmg  in  vain.'*  Such  high  powers  as  his  foreshadow  great  issues.  Four 
points  consequently  may  well  engage  our  attention,  viz.,  the  man,  his  mission,  his 
message,  his  ministry. 

I.  The  Man.  1.  He  wa$  a  wild  man  (Gen.  rvi.  12 ;  Heb.  a  wHd-asa  mairC). 
Abraham  has  been  called  an  *'Arab  sheykh.'*  We  have  in  Eliiah  a  veritable 
Bedawv,  if  not  by  birth  or  tribe,  by  training  and  in  character.  The  rough  sheep- 
skin (on.  xix.  18),  the  shaggy  hair  (2  Kings  i.  18),  the  marvellous  bodily  endurance 
(oh.  xviii.  46),  the  careful  avoidance  of  the  city,  me  flight  into  the  desert  (ch.  xix.  4), 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  man  suggests  to  us  tiie  child  of  the  wilderness.  He,  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  one  of  the  *'  first  three  "  of  those  bom  of  women,  has  the 
exterior,  the  instincts,  the  heart  of  an  Ishmaelite.  He  was  thus  a  fit  successor  of 
Moses,  the  shepherd  of  Horeb,  who  in  the  very  haunt  and  home  of  the  Bedawin, 
was  trained  for  his  high  vocation ;  he  was  meet  to  be  the  forerunner  and  pattern  of 
the  Baptist  who  was  bred  in  the  desert,  clad  in  Arab  dress,  and  fed  with  Arab  food 
(Matt.  lii.  1,  4).  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  man  and  his  work  unless  this 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  gaunt  dervish  who  one  day  strode  into  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  lifted  up  his  sinewy  arm  and  denounced  the  great  drought;  the  shaggy. 
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long-haired  sheykh,  who  single-handed  faced  the  hierarchy  of  Baal,  and  knew  no 
fear,  his  were  the  asperities,  the  privations,  the  scant  feire,  the  primitiye,  semi- 
noniadic  life  of  a  Qileadite.  The  sweet  uses  of  adversity  had  moulded  this  man  for 
the  crisis.  Our  great  chancellors,  it  has  heen  said,  come  to  as  from  the  garret : 
the  desert  has  ever  been  the  school  of  tiie  greatest  prophets.  The  rugged,  unsettled 
pasturages  of  Bashan  were  a  meet  nurse  for  a  prophetic  child.  This  champion  was 
cast  **  in  the  clay  ground  "  (see  p.  142). 

2.  He  was  a  man  of  like  passions  tvith  owrselvea  (James  v.  17).  An  "  earthen 
vessel'*  (2  Cor.  iv.  7).  "  In  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,'*  and  not  *' without 
sin  "  {Heb.  iii.  16).  The  Bible  never  pictures  men  as  perfect.  The  pTvronema  scurhos 
remams  even  in  the  regenerate. 

II.  His  Mission.  Consider — 1.  Whence  it  was  derived.  He  was  not  taught  of 
men  (GaL  i  12, 17).  He  was  Uwttiq  kqI  dypafifiaroi:.  The  God  who  separated  ^lim 
from  his  mother's  womb  called  him  by  His  grace  {ibid,  v.  15).  He  was  an  extra- 
ordinary messenger  for  a  great  emergency.  But  observe ;  when  God  employs  such 
messengers,  men  whose  mission  is  derived  directly  from  on  high,  the  "  signs  of  an 
apostle  **  are  wrought  by  them.  We  are  not  to  listen  to  an  angel  from  heaven,  unless 
he  shows  us  his  credentials.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  of  those  who  run  without  being 
sent  to  show  us  a  sign.  When  the  missionary  Dr.  Wolff  told  one  of  the  Eastern 
bishops  that  the  '*  Lord  had  sent  him,'*  the  prelate  not  unreasonably  asked  him  for 
a  display  of  his  powers.  If  God  should  send  us  an  Elias  again.  He  will  give  us  at 
the  same  time  a  sign  from  heaven. 

2.  When  it  was  conferred.  It  was  (1)  When  iniquity  abounded.  When  Hiel  had 
built  Jericho ;  when  Ahab  had  raised  a  temple  for  Baal ;  when  Jezebel  had  gathered 
round  her  an  armjr  of  Mae  prophets ;  when  the  faith  of  GK>d's  elect  was  in  jeopardy. 
The  darkest  hour  is  ever  before  the  dawn.  Cum  dupUcantwr  lateres,  venit  Moses, 
'*  Man's  extremity  is,'*  Ac.  *'  Israel  was  sore  wounded  when  God  sent  them  this 
balm /rom  (Mead  *'  (Heniy).  (2)  When  ordinary  means  were  insufficient.  There 
were  true  priests  in  Jerusalem ;  there  were  **  sons  of  the  prophets/'  it  is  probable,  in 
Bethel  and  Samaria ;  there  were  seven  thousand  faithful  ones  in  Israel ;  but  what 
were  these  against  such  a  queen  as  Jezebel,  against  such  a  propaganda  and  such  a 
system  as  hers  ?  It  was  then  no  longer  a  question  of  heresy  or  schism,  of  calves 
or  cherubim,  of  Jeroboam*s  or  Jehovah's  priests ;  the  very  existence  of  the  Church 
was  at  stake.  Elijah  was  summoned  to  the  court ;  he  was  armed  with  "  power  to 
shut  heaven  that  it  rained  not  in  the  days  of  his  prophecy  '*  (Bev.  xL  6),  with  power 
to  call  down  fire  to  devour  his  enemies,  and  the  like,  because  only  thus  could  the 
elect  people  be  stayed  from  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  an  organized  pro- 
stitution ;  from  yielding  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  whoredoms  and  witch- 
crafts of  *'  that  woman  Jezebel ;  *'  because  only  thus  could  the  light  of  truth,  the  one 
lamp  which  illumined  the  world's  darkness,  be  preserved  from  utter  extinction. 

ILL  His  Mbbsaob.  It  was  a  denunciation  of  immediate  drought,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  calamities  that  can  befal  an  Eastern  land.  In  Palestine,  animal  as  well 
as  vegetable  life  is  directly  dependent  on  the  rain.  Not  only  do  the  showers  which 
irrigate  the  land  feed  the  sprmgs,  but  they  are  carefully  stored  up  in  cisterns  for 
daily  use.  It  is  only  as  compared  with  the  arid  wastes  of  Egypt  that  the  Holy  Land 
could  be  oidled  *'  a  land  of  brooks  and  waters,  of  fountains  and  depths,'*  &c.  (Deut. 
viii.  7).  Audit  is  also  described  by  the  same  writer  as  a  land  that  '*  drinketh  water  of 
the  rain  of  heaven  "  (ibid.  xi.  11).  Consequently  rain,  everywhere  a  prime  necessity 
of  existence,  is  doubly  indispensable  in  Palestine.  The  rainfall  of  Jerusalem  is  on  the 
average  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  London.  It  is  clear,  consequently,  that  this 
message  threatened  a  terrible  plague,  that  it  portended  long  and  protracted  suffering. 
There  are  some  who  will  not  hear  of  the  **  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  who  would  never 
have  them  mentioned  in  the  pulpit.  Tet  pain  and  privation  are  among  the  first 
sanctions  of  God*s  law,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  many  eminent  divines  for 
saying  that  more  men  are  won  to  God  and  right  by  fear  than  by  love.  It  sounds 
fine  and  philosophic  to  speak  of  fear  as  an  unworthy  motive,  but  men  forget  what 
an  unworthy  animal  is  man.  Besides,  this  drought  was  a  pairt  of  the  punishment, 
and  was  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  a  punishment  for  apostasy.    It  was  meet  that 
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men  who  practically  denied  the  living  God  should  be  practically  reminded  of  their 
dependence  on  Him.  It  was  well  that  those  who  held  Baal  to  be  lord  of  nature,  should 
be  left  to  discover  his  impotence  (cl  Judg.  x.  14 ;  Jer.  xiv.  22).  **  Are  there  any 
of  the  vanities  of  the  heamen  that  can  give  rain  ?  "  *  And  it  was  a  punishment  this, 
wliich  penitence  mi^ht  avert.  Moreover,  it  was  the  penalty  foretold  in  the  law 
(Deut.  xxviii.  23).  Elijah  was  not  left  to  scatter  plagues  at  hie  pleasure.  Like  an 
earlier  prophet,  he  could  not  **go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  do  less  or  more" 
(Num.  xxii.  18).  Of  himself,  he  could  do  nothing  {ibid,  v.  83).  His  message  was, 
'*  As  the  Lord  Uveth.*'  If  the  rain  should  only  come  *^  according  to  his  word,*'  it 
was  because  his  word  was  God's  word.  If  his  prayer  for  the  drought  had  been 
answered  (James  v.  17),  it  had  first  been  inspired.  He  speaks  here  as  tlie  minister, 
not  the  master.  He  is  the  willing,  patient  slave  of  Jehovah.  *'  Before  whom  I 
stand." 

IV.  His  Ministry.  From  this  initial  message  let  us  turn  to  his  ministry  as  a 
whole.     And  it  presents  to  our  view  these  broad  features — 

1.  It  was  exercised  in  silence.  How  few  are  Elijah's  recorded  words,  and  those 
few  are  the  utterances  of  but  five  or  six  occasions.  He  was  not  "  mighty  in  word.*' 
He  had  no  sooner  delivered  his  first  brief  message  than  he  disappears,  and  for  three 
years  and  a  half  Israel  hears  him  no  more.  He  speaks  for  a  moment :  he  is  dumb 
for  a  triennium.  And  when  he  reappears,  it  is  but  for  a  day.  That  one  day's 
ministry  ended,  he  is  again  hidden  from  our  view.  Thrice  more  he  reappears  in  the 
history,  but  each  time  it  is  but  for  a  day,  and  then  he  goes  into  the  silent  heavens, 
and  save  on  the  night  of  transfiguration,  speaks  to  men  no  more.  How  like  to  the 
revelations  of  God  to  man.  He  **  keepeth  silence  (Psa.  L  8).  He  too  liideth  Himself. 
"  He  spake  and  it  was  done."  How  unlike  the  everlasting  chatter  of  some  of  our  later 
prophets.  **  Ministers,*'  it  is  sometimes  said,  **  are  mere  talkers.*'  Elijah  proclaims 
the  dignity,  if  not  **  the  eternal  duty,  of  silence.'*  **  All  real  work,'*  some  one  has 
said,  **  is  quiet  work.'*  How  many  of  our  sermons,  full  of  soxmd  and  fury,  leave  not 
a  trace  behind  them.  But  the  mlent  Ellas  accomplished  the  regeneration  of  his 
country. 

2.  It  was  a  ministry  of  deed.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  speak.  The  works 
that  he  did  bore  witness  of  him.  Declamation,  argument,  remonstrance,  would 
have  been  absurd.  The  time  for  that  was  past.  And  he  had  actions  to  speak  for 
him.  Surely  there  is  a  lesson  for  Christ*s  ministers  here.  It  is  true  they  cannot 
work  wonders  like  Elijah ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  sent  to  "  preach  the 
Word,**  to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  &o.  ;  but  we  are  reminded  here  that  a  fruitful 
ministry  must  be  one  of  action.  Words,  however  eloquent,  in  the  long  turn  count 
for  less  than  a  holy  life.  The  age,  however  it  may  hanker  after  sensationalism,  is 
nevertheless  suspicious  of  all  talk.  Why  is  it  that  our  holy  reUgion  has  but  such  an 
indifferent  hold  on  the  masses  of  our  countrymen?  One  reason  is  that  while  we 
** point  to  heaven,**  we  do  not  always  "lead  the  way.**  **  Cvjus  vita  eontemnitwr, 
ejus  praedicatio  despicitv/r,**  The  life  of  their  parish  priest  is  the  only  Bible 
many  Englishmen  ever  read,  and  alas,  what  a  smeared  and  blotted  page  that  some- 
times is.  And  those  who  do  hear  our  sermons  have  learned  to  discount  them.  They 
know  fuU  well  that  words  are  cheap,  and  that  emotion,  and  even  unction,  can  be 
simulated.  They  often  wonder  how  much  of  our  discourse  we  really  believe  and 
practise  ourselves,  and  they  turn  to  our  lives  for  an  answer.  That  faimhar  paradox, 
consequently,  is  fioll  of  truth  and  meaning,  that,  "in  preaching,  the  thing  of  least 
importance  is  the  sermon.'*  It  was  well  said  that  oc^io— action  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  not  gesture  or  manner,  but  conduct — ^is  the  first,  second,  and  third 
great  essential  of  eloquence  (see  **  Guesses  at  Truth,**  ii.  pp.  146  seqq.)  A  French 
ecclesiastic,  the  Abb^  Mullois,  has  laid  it  dowh,  as  one  of  the  canons  of  preaching, 
that  "  to  address  men  successftdly,  they  must  be  loved  much,^*  "  Nothing  iufiii- 
ences  others  so  much  as  character.  Few  people  are  capable  of  reasoning,  and 
fewer  still  like  the  trouble  of  it ;  and  besides,  men  have  hearts  as  well  as  heads. 
Hence,  consistency,  reality,  ever-present  principle,  shining  through  the  person  in 
whom  they  dwell,  and  making  themselves  perceptible,  have  more  weight  than 
many  arguments,  ti^an  much  preaching  "  (Ileygate,  "  Ember  Hours").  It  is  Baxter 
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who  speaks  of  clergymen  who  **  cut  the  throats  of  their  sermons  by  their  lives ;  " 
but  therid  are  many  who,  without  doing  this,  invalidate  their  words  by  their  actions. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  personal  character  is  the  best  preparation  for  the 
pulpit.  **  Facta,  non  verba;  "  this  is,  and  will  be  increasingly,  the  demand  of  the 
age  upon  the  prophetic  order.  **  Non  magna  eloqwvmwr  Bed  vivimusJ*  This  must 
be  more  and  more  the  response  of  the  ministry. 

8.  It  was  hraA)e  and  fea/rlesa.  On  three  occaBions  this  court  preacher  took  his 
life  in  his  hand  (ch.  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  2 ;  xxi.  19).  On  one  occasion  he  seems  to  have 
quailed  (ch.  xix.  8),  but  even  then  it  does  not  appear  that  he  fled  from  any  present 
duty,  or,  like  Jonah,  declined  any  commission.  His  ministry  as  a  whole  was  boldly 
discharged  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  "  Before  whom  I  stand."  He  saw 
none  other  than  his  Master.  Like  another  preacher  before  royalty,  Massillon,  he 
spoke  as  if  he  saw  Death  standing  at  his  elbow.  Like  Daniel,  he  knew  that  his  God 
could  deliver  him.  The  fear  of  man  is  cast  out  when  we  realize  the  presence  of 
God  (Isa.  li.  12, 18). 

4.  It  was  seemingly  a  failwre.  If  others  did  not  think  so,  he  did.  We  know 
that  no  work,  really  and  truly  done  for  God,  can  be  wasted  (Isa.  Iv.  11) ;  but  we  are 
often  tempted  to  think  it  is.  But  it  must  be  such  work  as  will  stand  the  trial  by  fire 
(1  Cor.  iii.  18).  It  has  been  strikiDgly  said,  "If  any  man*s  work  is  a  failure,  the 
probability  is  that  it  is  because  he  is  a  failure  himseft.'*  Still,  it  is  for  our  comfort 
to  remember,  in  times  of  depression,  that  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  saw  little  or 
no  firuit  of  his  labours.  He  was  persuaded  that  even  the  unexampled  miracles  that 
he  wrought  were  of  little  or  no  avail  (ch.  xix.  10).  We  find  that  when  there  were 
seven  thousand  secret  followers  of  the  Lord  God,  Elijah  thought  himself  left  alone. 
And  indeed  the  state  of  Israel,  even  after  the  ordeal  of  Carmel,  might  well  lead  him 
to  take  the  gloomiest  and  most  despairiug  view  of  the  situation.  Jezebel  pursues 
her  infamous  way.  The  son  of  Ahab  sends  to  consult  a  foreign  oracle,  and  ignores 
the  God  of  Israel.  The  fire  must  come  down  a  second  time  and  bum  up  the 
idolaters  instead  of  the  bullock  and  the  altar.  But  all  the  same,  we  know  that  his 
work  was  not  in  vain.  Nor  can  ours  be,  if  done  like  his.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  immediate  successes.  **  One  man  soweth,  another  reapeth.'*  Nor  is  success 
in  any  shape  mentioned  in  our  instructions.  That  is  God's  part,  not  ours.  We 
have  but  to  sow  the  seed.  He  must  make  it  grow.  The  world  worships  success — 
or  what  it  calls  success — and  the  greatest  of  ministries — Elijah's,  Jeremiah's, 
Ezekiel's,  our  blessed  Lord's — ^were  all  failures  from  a  worldly  point  of  view. 

Vers.  8 — 7. — Tlie  Solitary  Place,  We  have  just  seen  that  it  was  firom  the 
wilderness  that  Elijah  went  forth  into  the  busy,  wicked  world,  and  to  the  anxious, 
dangerous  work  oi  a  prophet.  He,  like  his  antityi)e,  was  in  the  desert  **  until  the 
time  of  his  showing  unto  Israel'*  (Luke  i.  80).  There,  in  secret  communion  with 
God,  he  had  gained  strength  for  the  encounter ;  there  he  had  meditated  over  the 
grievous  apostesy  of  his  people,  and  had  "  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day 
with  their  evil  deeds"  (2  Pet.  ii.  8).  And  there,  as  he  *' prayed  eaniestly  that  it 
might  not  rain,"  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  and  burned  in  his  bones  (Jer. 
XX.  9),  and  bore  him  into  the  presence  of  the  king  (Amos  iii.  8).  But  it  is  now  for 
us  to  observe  that  no  sooner  had  he  entered  upon  his  ministry,  and  delivered  his 
first  brief  message,  than  he  was  sent  into  the  desert — it  may  be,  the  same  desert — 
again.  The  word  of  the  Lord  straightway  bids  him  turn  eastward  and  hide  in  the 
brook  Cherith.  Now  the  word  Cherith  means  separation.  This  section  conse- 
quently may  fittingly  speak  to  us  of  the  need  of  separation,  of  the  uses  of  soUtude 
and  retu'cment  in  the  cOscipline  of  the  saints.  From  Ehjah's  separation  from  his 
work  and  tlie  world  we  may  glean  some  lessons  as  to  our  own.    Observe — 

1.  Solitude  was  necessary  to  Elijah's  safety.  He  must  hide  or  lose  his  head. 
When  Jezebel  cut  off  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  (ch.  xviii.  18),  we  may  be  siure  he 
would  not  be  spared.  Was  it  not  because  of  him  indeed  that  the  others  were 
attacked?  Had  his  dwelling  been  with  men,  the  messengers  of  Ahab  would 
assuredly  have  found  him  and  slain  him  (ch.  xviii.  10).  So  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary, for  the  life  of  our  souls,  that  we  should  flee  into  the  desert.    It  is  at  our  peril 
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that  we  stay  in  Sodom.  We  most  *'  escape  to  the  monntain.''  It  may  be  from 
Bome  eDohantress,  whose  whoredoms  and  witchcrafts  are  as  cruel  as  Jezebel's ;  it 
may  be  from  companions  whose  snares  are  more  perilous  than  Ahab*8  sword ;  it 
may  be  from  a  society  hardly  less  pestilent  than  that  of  Israel.  There  are  times 
when  our  only  safety  is  in  flight.  Those  hermits  who  buried  themselves  in  the 
Thebaid,  or  who  burrowed  in  the  rocks  of  the  W&dy  Feiran^  the  world  has  only  a 
smile  for  their  folly,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  Qod  would  have  us  leaveu  the 
world,  not  leave  it  But  it  would  have  been  well  if  some  had,  for  a  time  at  least, 
followed  their  example.  How  many  souls  have  perished  because  they  would  not 
enter  into  their  chambers  and  shut  their  doors  and  hide  themselves  until  the  indig- 
nation be  oveipast  (Isa.  xxvi.  20) ;  because  they  had  not  the  courage  to  disappear 
for  a  while,  if  only  into  their  dosets.  *'He  that  wilfcQly  stands  still  to  <^ktch 
dangers,  tempteth  God  instead  of  trusting  him.'* 

2.  Solitude  wa$  necessary  to  hie  aotS^s  health.  It  is  remarkable  how  God's 
elect  messengers,  each  in  his  turn,  have  been  sent  "  apart  into  a  desert  place  to  rest 
awhile  "  (Mark  vi.  81).  Moses  must  spend  forty  years  in  the  great  and  terrible 
wilderness ;  must  spend  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God. 
Elijah  himself  only  emerges  from  the  Cherith  to  go  to  another  hiding-place  at 
Zarephath,  and  from  Zarephath  he  passes  ahnost  directly  to  the  same  wilderness 
and  the  same  mount  where  Moses  was.  The  Baptist's  life  was  almost  divided 
between  the  desert  and  the  prison.  St.  Paul  must  learn  his  gospel  in  Arabia.  And 
our  Holy  Lord,  He  must  begin  His  ministry  by  a  forty  days'  fast,  and  from  time  to 
time  must  seek  a  quiet  plaice  to  rest  and  pray.  All  men  who  are  much  before  the 
world  need  their  times  of  retirement.  In  the  **  loud  stunning  tide  of  human  care 
and  crime  "  it  is  difficult  to  hear  the  whispers  of  God  in  the  souL  Now  the  voices 
of  nature,  such  as  men  hear  in  soUtude,  are  among  the  voices  of  God.  Nature  has 
been  called  "  God's  great  green  book." 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can." 

"There  are  two  books,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "from  whence  I  collect  my 
divinity.  Besides  that  written  one  of  God,  another  of  his  servant  nature,  that 
universal  and  public  manuscript  that  lies  ezpansed  unto  the  eyes  of  all.''  And  is 
not  every  tree,  every  leaf,  in  its  way  a  mute  witness  for  God  and  purity  ?  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  greatest  crimes  and  brutalities  are  committed  in  those  districts 
of  this  countrjr  where  men  can  have  neither  nature  nor  solitude — in  the  dens  of 
Liverpool,  amid  the  cinder  heaps  of  the  Black  Country,  in  the  dingy  pit  villages  of 
Durham.  It  is  only  in  quiet,  under  the  silent  stars,  amid  the  pmrple  heather,  by 
the  murmuring  brook,  or  in  the  inner  chamber,  that  we  can  know  ourselves  and 
our  God.    The  "  Ancient  Mariner's  "  conception  of  his  "  wide,  wide  sea  " — 

**  So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  Himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be,** 

flue  though  it  is,  contradicts  tlie  experience  of  the  saints,  who  have  found  that  it 
is  precisely  the  profoundest  solitude  that  is  instinct  with  His  presence. 

And  now  let  us  consider  how  God  calls  us  all  in  turn  to  a  brook  Cherith.  (1)  He 
calls  us  to  separation  from  sin.  The  Church  is  a  Cherith.  Baptism  is  a  "  water  of 
separation,'*  the  token  and  pledge  of  oar  renunciation  of  world  and  flesh  and  devil, 
of  our  admission  into  the  family  of  God.  While  in  the  world,  we  may  not  be  of  it. 
Our  calling  is  to  holiness  (1  Pet  L  15 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  7 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9).  We  are  to  be 
sacriflces  (Bom.  xii.  1),  and  the  root  idea  both  of  holiness  and  of  sacrifice  is  a  sepa- 
ration to  God.  (2)  Sometimes  He  calls  us  to  a  chamber  of  sickness,  sometimes  to 
the  very  **  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  How  often  is  bodily  siclmess  for  the 
soul's  health  1  That  vale  of  separation  becomes  a  vide  of  blessmg ;  the  CJierith 
leads  to  a  Berachah  (2  Chron.  xx.  26 ;  cf.  Psa.  Ixxxiv.  6).    What  a  school  of  the 
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heart  has  that  enforced  solitude  often  proved  1  See  Homiletics,  p.  18.  (8)  Nor 
must  we  forget  here  the  Retreat — those  opportunities  for  meditation  and  prayer, 
happily  revived  amongst  us  of  late  years.  The  name  may  possibly  be  Bomish,  but 
the  thing  is  sensible  and  scriptural  enough — a  voluntary  retirement  for  a  short 
period  from  the  world  that  we  may  hear  and  think  only  of  the  things  which  make 
for  our  peace.  The  saying  still  holds  good,  **He  goem  before  you  into  Galilee  " — 
a  retired  mountain  place  it  was  (Matt  xxviii  16) — **  there  shall  ye  see  him.'' 

8.  Elijah's  retirement  was  for  the  ultimate  welfa/re  of  Israel.  So  long  as  he 
remained  amongst  them,  the  people  would  have  looked  to  him  as  the  author  of 
their  calamities,  or  would  have  cried  to  him  to  avert  them.  His  disappearance 
afforded  them  leisure  to  examine  themselves  and  face  their  sins,  and  left  them 
only  God  or  Baal  to  cry  to.  It  is  sometimes  well  that  the  prophet  shoidd  keep 
silence.  Dens  hdbet  suas  moras.  It  is  not  always  that  He  stretches  out  his  hands 
all  day  long  to  the  disobedient  and  gainsaying.  Having  spoken  by  Elijah  to  Ahab 
and  Israel,  now  He  and  His  prophet  must  withdraw  into  the  darkness,  and  the 
drought  must  do  its  silent  work.  And  there  are  times,  too,  when  Christ's  ministers 
must  be  silent.  When  the  Gadarenes  besought  our  Lord  to  depart  out  of  their 
coasts.  He  straightway  took  them  at  their  word  (Matt  viii.  84 ;  ix.  1 ;  cf.  ch.  xxiii. 
88,  89).  The  apostles  were  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  the  city  that 
received  them  not,  and  to  depart  from  it  (Matt.  x.  14),  and  they  did  so  (Acts  xiii. 
51).  When  the  Jews  counted  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  Paid  and 
Barnabas  turned  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xiii.  46).  When  the  churches  of  Asia  feU 
and  repented  not,  their  candlestick  was  removed  out  of  its  place  (Bev.  ii.  5).  Their 
loss  is  our  gain.     '*  These  things  were  written  for  our  admonition." 

Vers.  4 — 7. — The  Food  of  the  Sai/nts.  We  have  just  seen  the  prophet  in  his  solitude. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  was  sustained  there.  His  needs  were 
supplied  in  two  ways,  partiy  by  natural,  partiy  by  supernatural  means.  No  miracle 
was  wrought  to  give  him  water.  He  must  make  his  home  in  the  wady  and  drink 
of  the  rivulet  that  flowed  past  his  feet.  It  was  there,  and  he  must  help  himself  to 
it.  But  with  his  food  it  was  quite  different  He  could  not  find  that,  and  so  it  was 
brought  to  him ;  it  was  provided  him  by  God.  For  even  if  it  was  not  laid  at  his 
feet  morning  and  evening  by  ravens — and  we  have  seen  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
not — even  if  it  was  furnished  him  bv  the  villagers  of  Orbo,  his  tribesmen  and  friends, 
or  by  the  loyal  and  hospitable  Araos  who  roamed  over  the  adjoining  region,  still  it 
was  suppUed  by  the  ordering  and  special  Providence  of  God.  For  it  is  as  much  a 
supernatural  work  to  control,  by  an  unseen  Power,  the  minds  of  men  as  the  instincts 
or  habits  of  birds.  If  we  get  rid  of  the  ravens  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  miracle. 
It  is  dear,  consequentiy,  that  he  was  sustained  in  part  by  natural,  in  part  by 
superhuman  agency.  Now  our  food,  like  his,  is,  though  in  a  different  way,  natural 
and  supernatural.  We  use  tiie  terms  in  the  popular  sense,  for  who  shall  say  that  all 
food  is  not  supematuraL  True,  it  comes  to  us  Dy  what  we  call  "  natural  processes,*' 
in  what  we  call  the  *'  order  of  Nature ; "  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  so-called  "  laws 
of  Nature  "  are  only  "  statements  of  the  observed  course  of  Nature,  or  the  miiform 
results  of  known  physical  causes  ending  in  some  prime  cause  or  causes  not  merely 
physical "  (Sir  E.  Beckett,  **  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  ").  Nature  only  means 
what  is  fixed,  settled,  imiform  (Bp.  Butler).  But,  using  the  words  as  they  are 
used  in  coumion  parlance,  part  o{  our  sustenance,  the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants  is, 
for  the  most  part  natural;  and  another  part,  the  satisfaction  of  our  spiritual 
necessities,  is  for  the  most  part  supernatural.  Our  needs,  that  is  to  say,  are 
suppUed  something  like  Elijah's  were.  Let  us  trace  the  resemblance  a  littie 
more  in  detail,  and  let  us  see  first  how  it  holds  good  of  our 

I.  Bodily  sustenance.    We  learn  from  this  history — 

1.  That  we  rrvust  use  the  means  within  owr  reach.  Not  even  for  His  elect 
messenger,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  does  God  work  an  imnecessary  miracle. 
**  Dieu  n*agit  pas  par  des  volontes  particuli^res  "  (Malebranche).  No  doubt  God 
eouldhave  supplied  his  drink  just  as  easily  as  his  daily  bread,  in  an  extraordinary  way, 
but  He  would  not.    No ;  in  a  valley  debouching  into  the  Jordan  was  a  stream,  fed 
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from  some  hidden  source,  such  as  the  snows  of  Hermon,  or  springing  from  the  roots 
of  the  hills  of  Gilead,  and  the  prophet  must  seek  it,  and  take  up  his  abode  near  it. 
What  do  we  learn  from  this  but  that  God  **will  have  our  endeavours  concur  to  oar 
preservation,'*  a  truth  somewhat  roughly,  Imt  strikingly,  put  in  the  Puritan  mot 
cPordre,  "  Trust  in  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  It  is  no  real  kindness  to  do 
for  Elijah  what  he  can  do  for  himself.  There  are  lands  where  daily  bread  is  to  be 
had  without  care  or  labour ;  where  a  man  has  but  to  put  forth  his  hand  and  take 
the  bread-tree  fruit  and  eat  and  be  satisfied,  but  that  is  said  to  be  a  doubtful  boon. 
It  is  found  that  the  natives  of  those  lands  will  not  work,  and  their  life,  which  should 
be  full  of  high  endeavour,  which  should  aim,  if  at  nothing  more,  at  *'  making  two 
blades  of  gi*ass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,"  is  wasted  in  basking  in  the 
eternal  suuRhine.  The  primseval  law,  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat 
bread,*'  though  we  call  it  a  curse,  is  really  a  blessing.  '*  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  ** 
is  as  much  a  Divine  command  as  the  command  to  rest  on  the  seventh.  It  is  God 
decrees,  *'  If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat  **  (2  Thess.  iii.  10).  The 
imperious  necessity  to  provide  our  daily  bread  is  one  of  the  springs  which  keeps 
the  world  in  motion:  it  is  the  salt  which  keeps  our  life  fiom  stagnation  and 
corruption.  It  is  in  vain  we  cry  to  Jupiter  for  help.  God  has  given  us  fields  and 
seed.    He  gives  us  rain  and  sunshine ;  it  is  for  our  good  that  we  should  do  the  rest. 

2.  That  then  Ood  will  supply  what  U  lacking.  When  we  have  done  our  best 
we  may  justly  look  to  Him  to  give  what  we  cannot  get.  And  this  He  will  do. 
**  Thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  and  thy  waters  shall  be  sure  "  (Isa.  xxxiii.  16). 
*< Never  have  I  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread" 
(Fsa.  xxxvii.  25).  In  the  barren  wilderness,  He  gave  bread  from  heaven.  '*  In  the 
days  of  famine,  they  shall  be  satisfied  "  (Psa.  xxxvii.  19).  What  a  conmientaiy  on 
these  words  does  tiiis  history  furnish  1  Elijah  had  **  called  for  a  famine  on  ihe 
land  *'  (ch.  xviii.  2 ;  Luke  iv.  26),  and  had  "  broken  the  whole  staff  of  bread  **  (Psa. 
cv.  16) ;  but  he  himself  had  enough  and  to  spare.  God  spreads  for  him  **  a  table 
in  the  wilderness  "  (Ps&  Ixxviii.  16),  and  almost  **  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies" 
(Psa.  xxiii.  5).  The  stars  shall  fall  from  their  courses,  but  he  shall  have  enough. 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flesh  from 
Ahab's  own  table.  It  would  have  been  so,  had  it  been  neoessanr.  If  he  was 
su])plied  with  food  by  human  instnmientahty,  it  was  none  the  less  by  God*s 
command.  And  this  is  God*s  ordinary  way  of  hearing  **  the  prayer  of  the  poor 
destitute ; "  he  puts  it  into  the  hearts  of  others  to  help.  "  God  worlts  by  means,  and 
tlie  chief  means  is  man  "  (Bossuet). 

8.  That  Ood  gives  us  our  bread  daily,  Ehiah  only  received  a  small  supply  of 
food  at  once.  Though  he  had  no  lack,  he  nad  no  profusion.  He  had  **  daily 
bread" — for  **  morning  and  evening  are  one  day  **  (Gen.  i.  5)— and  no  more.  Even 
he  must  walk  by  faith  and  learn  to  *'  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  And  daily 
bread  is  all  that  is  promised  us  ;  all  that  we  are  taught  to  pray  for  (Matt.  vi.  11). 
And  that,  perhaps,  because  a  day  is  a  life  in  miniature ;  each  day  is  rounded  by 
dawn  and  dusk,  by  sleep  and  darkness,  into  a  perfect  httle  Hfe.  Whether  the  birds 
brought  him  food  or  not,  he  and  they  received  it  alike,  rbv  iinovoiov  dorop,  the  bread 
of  a  day  in  its  day.  The  lesson  of  me  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  20)  is  taught  us  again  by 
the  brook  Gherith. 

4.  That  God  guara/ntees  us  necessaries,  not  luxuries.  Elijah's  fare  was  frugaL 
**  Wator,  bread,  and  flesh"  (cf  Isa.  xxxiii.  16).  As  a  rule,  He  gives  us  food 
**  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think."  How  prodigious  is 
the  variety  of  our  food,  how  lavish  its  supply  I  What  rich  provision  has  the 
Etomal  Goodness  made  for  the  gratification  of  our  tastos.  Fish,  flesh,  fowl,  fruits, 
— the  list  is  endless.  And  of  me  flesh  or  fruits,  again,  how  many  genera,  and  in 
the  genera  how  many  species,  and  in  the  species  wnat  countless  varieties.  Lavish 
profusion  marks  His  giils.  But  all  the  some  he  covenants  to  give  us  less  than  the 
fare  of  Gherith,  even  bread  and  water.  **God  gives  order  for  competency,  not  for 
wantonness"  (Hall). 

II.  Spiritual  food.  But  we  are  now  to  consider  that  "  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word,"  &o.  (Dent  viii  8 ;  Matt.  iv.  4).    The  saints  have 
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meat  to  eat  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing  (John  iv.  84).  Elijah  had  other  food 
than  that  which  the  ravens  brought  him.  In  giving  **  daily  bread,"  God  does  not 
forget  man's  spiritual  part,  even  if  he  forgets  it  in  his  prayer  for  bread.  And  God 
supplies  the  soul's  needs  by  laws  not  unlike  those  which  govern  the  supply  of 
material  food. 

1.  We  must  use  the  means  of  grace.  The  treasury  of  the  Church  contains  an 
abxmdant  provision.  There  are  "  Hving  waters,"  there  is  **  super-substantial  bread," 
there  is  word  and  sacrament,  prayer  and  psabn.  But  we  must  come  to  the  waters 
and  drink  (John  viL  87;  Be  v.  xxii.  17).  Our  faith  needs  something  to  feed  upon, 
and  it  is  in  vain  we  ask  for  miracles,  so  long  as  we  do  not  use  means.  If  we  want 
to  love  God  more,  we  must  seek  to  know  God,  through  His  word  and  works,  better. 
If  we  want  to  be  more  like  Christ,  we  must  be  more  with  Christ,  in  His  word  and 
ordinances,  for  it  is  *'  association  produces  assimilation."  There  is  a  tendency  to 
decry  the  means  of  grace.  There  is  a  reUgion  which  is  wholly  subjective,  which 
seeks  its  growth  and  expansion  in  everlasting  self-introspection  or  mystical  contem- 
plation of  the  Divine  perfections.  But  "  Thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook."  True,  the 
channel  is  nothing — Anniis  non  ager^  facit  fruciwm, — but  a  channel.  It  is  God 
must  fill  it,  but  if  God  has  dug  it,  it  is  presumption  to  discard  it 

'*  The  means  that  Heaven  yields  must  be  embraced, 
And  not  neglected  ;  else  if  Heaven  would 
And  we  wiU  not,  Heaven's  offers  we  refuse." 

2.  If  we  are  debarred  from  the  m>eans  of  grace^  God  will  give  grace  without 
means.  It  is  a  blessed  truth,  gratia  non  ligattir  msdvis.  We  may  not  dispense 
with  them,  but  God  can,  and  does.  He  did  so  in  the  oft-cited  instance  of  the  dying 
thief.  He  was  saved  without  sacraments,  but  St.  Paul  was  not  (Acts  xxii.  16). 
And  how  often  have  the  saints  and  martyrs,  cut  off,  amid  fierce  persecutions,  from 
the  communion  of  the  saints,  found  their  deserts  or  their  cells  glorified  by  direct 
communion  with  God.  Matthew  Henry  quaintly  says  that  **  if  we  cannot  go  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  we  can  go  to  the  Lord  of  the  house."  The  Church  of  England 
proclaims  that  there  may  be  a  true  Eucharist  without  the  elements  (vide  The 
Communion  of  the  Sick,  8rd  Kubric).  But  it  is  only  when  we  are  deprived  of  the 
means  that  we  can  justly  expect  God  to  dispense  with  them.  He  has  commanded 
His  ministers  to  feed  His  Cnurch  (Acts  xx.  28  ;  1  Peter  v.  2) ;  He  has  given  them 
word  and  sacrament,  bread  and  wine,  wherewith  to  nourish  it ;  but  He  is  indepen- 
dent both  of  means  and  ministers. 

8.  Supplies  of  grace  a/re  granted  day  by  day.  Our  soul's  bread  is  a  daily  bread. 
Every  day  we  ask  for  forgiveness,  for  grace  (Matt.  vi.  11) ;  and  as  our  days,  so  our 
strength  shall  be  (Oeut.  xxxiii.  25).  If  we  have  not  morning  and  evening  prayer 
in  the  Church,  we  may  have  it  in  the  house.  And  morning  and  evening  may  be 
sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer,  in  private.  Each  may  find  a  Cherith  in 
the  closet ;  each  receive  there  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season. 

4.  Grace  is  given  without  measure.  God  does  not  promise  luxuries,  because 
they  are  often  hurtfid.  But  there  is  no  over-indulgence  here.  It  is  significant  how 
excess  in  wine  is  contrasted  with  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  (Ephes.  v.  18).  One 
cannot  drink  too  deep  of  the  Hving  waters  (John  vii.  88).  They  are  given  freely 
(Rev.  xxii.  17). 

Vers.  8 — 16. — The  Furnace  of  Trial,  The  village  of  Zarephath  appears  to  have 
borrowed  its  name  from  the  furnace  or  furnaces  created  there  for  the  smelting  of 
metals.  See  note  on  ver.  9.  A  great  lexicographer  interprets  the  word  to  mean,  a 
**  workshop  for  the  melting  and  refining  of  metals."  But  that  name  might  with 
scarcely  less  propriety  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  from  the  circumstances  recorded 
in  this  section.  It  was  a  veritable  furnace  for  men  ;  a  place  of  assay  and  refining 
both  for  the  prophet  and  the  widow  with  whom  he  lodged.  **  Surely  ...  there  is 
a  place  for  gold  where  ihey  fine  it "  (Job  xxviii.  1). 

I.  It  was  a  place  of  trial  fob  Eluah.  In  connexion  with  it  he  was  subjected 
to  tiie  following  trials  of  his  faith  and  courage-^ 
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1.  He  had  to  leave  7Ub  hiding  place.  For  months  he  had  dwelt  safely  in  the 
deep,  sequestered,  peaceful  wady.  That  he  must  hide  there,  and  hide  bo  long, 
showed  how  great  was  the  danger  to  whioh  he  was  exposed.  But  now  be  is  com- 
manded  to  quit  his  asylum,  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  to  run  the  risk  of  recognition, 
of  betrayal,  of  death ;  and  to  do  so,  we  cannot  doubt,  would  cost  him  a  straggley 
and  put  his  fiiitli  in  God  to  the  prool 

2.  He  had  to  seek  a  home  in  Zidon.  How  those  words  would  strike  upon  his 
ears,  **  Which  belongeth  unto  Zidon ''  1  Zidon  was  the  capital  of  EthbaaL  The 
father  of  Jezebel,  his  implacable  enemy,  held  sway  tiiere.  It  was  like  going  into  the 
lion's  den.  His  feeling  would  be  something  like  that  of  David's  men,  "  Behold,  we 
be  afraid  here  in  Judah :  how  much  more  then  if  we  come  to  Keilah "  (1  Sam. 
xxiii  8).  Of  aU  hiding  places,  that  would  seem  to  him  to  be  the  most  to  be  dreaded. 
How  can  he  escape  detection  there  f  He  might  well  haye  taken  fright,  as  at  a 
later  period,  and  haye  fled  further  into  the  desert.  Or  he  might  haye  petitioned, 
like  lot  (Gen.  xix.  20),  to  be  allowed  to  find  some  other  refuge.  But  he  did 
neither.  **  He  arose  and  went  to  Zarephath."  He  was  "  strong  in  faith,  giving 
glory  to  God  "  (Rom.  iv.  20). 

8.  He  had  to  he  euitained  by  a  widow  woman.  The  position  and  ciroomstances 
of  the  Eastern  widow  are  to  be  remembered  here.  The  seclusion  in  which  Oriental 
women  live  makes  its  difficult  for  a  widow  to  find  a  livelihood,  even  if  there  were 
work  for  her  to  do.  And  we  have  only  to  consider  what  the  position  of  widows 
amongst  ourselves  would  be,  if  there  were  no  such  things  as  investments,  no 
means  of  putting  out  money  to  usury  (Deut  xxiii  19).  Hence  the  repeated 
injunctions  to  remember  the  widow  (ilnd.  xiv.  29 ;  xvi  11,  14 ;  xxiv.  17, 19 — ^21 ; 
Job  xxiv.  21 ;  xxix.  18 ;  Psa.  cxlvi.  9).  Hence  the  special  provision  for  widows  in 
the  early  Church  (Acts  vi  1 ;  1  Tim.  v.  4 — 9).  The  widow  was  an  object  for 
charity,  and  needed  sustenance.  And  now  Elijah  learns  that  by  a  widow  he  is  to 
be  sheltered  and  sustained.  And  this  widow  a  foreigner,  probably  an  idolater — an 
alien  both  in  race  and  reUgion.  Surely  there  was  a  tnal  both  of  his  faith  and  of  bis 
obedience  here. 

4.  He  find*  the  widow  in  the  extremest  poverty.  He  encounters  her  *'  gathering 
of  sticks."  That  in  itself  was  not  an  encouraging  sign.  Next  he  hears  firom  her  lips 
that  her  cupboard  is  empty.  She  has  not  food  for  herself,  much  less  for  a  stranger. 
**  A  handful  of  meal,"  a  ''httle  oil,**  this  is  all  her  store.  She  who  was  to  sustain 
his  life  is  herself  ready  to  die.  But  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  beheved.  He 
'*  argued  not  against  Heaven's  will."  He  did  not  *'  bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope." 
'*  Make  me  a  Httle  cake  first."  He  is  assured  that  "  they  shall  not  be  ashamed  in  the 
evil  time,  and  in  the  days  of  famine  they  shall  be  satisfied  "  (Psa.  xxxviL  9).  He 
knows  that  "  God  will  not  suffer  his  word  to  fail,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone 
out  of  his  lips  "  (Psa.  Ixxxix.  84). 

6.  He  ie  immured  in  her  house  for  two  years.  Those  two  years  were  years  of 
banishment  from  his  country  and  his  work.  Three  years  and  a  half  had  he  to  wait, 
and  most  of  the  time  in  a  strange  land,  ere  his  recal ;  cut  off,  *'  not  from  life,  yet 
from  usefulness,  which  is  the  end  and  comfort  of  life."  Which  of  us  would  not  have 
been  impatient,  or,  like  the  Baptist  in  his  fortress-prison,  tempted  to  think  God  had 
forgotten  us  ?  And  he  knew  that  all  this  time  his  people  were  suffering.  We 
think  it  strange  if  a  servant  of  God  is  laid  aside  for  a  few  months  from  his  ministry. 
But  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  was  silenced,  was  buried  alive,  for  the  mystical 
period  of  forty  and  two  months,  for  *'  time  and  times  and  half  a  time  "  (Bev.  xi 
2,  8 ;  xii.  6,  14).  **  When  we  cannot  work  for  God  we  must  sit  still  quietly  for 
him  "  (Henry).    "  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

6.  His  presence  there  is  no  protection  against  sickness.  Of  the  three  inmates  of  the 
cottage  home,  one  sickens  and  droops  to  his  grave.  This  sickness  causes  us  no  sur- 
prise, but  it  did  Elijah  (ver.  20) ;  and  that  because  he  lived  under  the  dispensation 
of  temporal  rewards.  Sickness  was  then  regarded  as,  and  it  often  was,  the  scourge 
of  the  Almighty  (Deut.  vii.  15 ;  xxviii.  61 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  80).  It  was  a  trial,  conse- 
quently, of  Elijah's  faith.  It  looked  as  if  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  gone  out  against 
him.    It  seemed  as  if  he  was  to  be  always  the  author  of  misfortune  (**  Hast  thou 
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aUoy^^  fto.);  as  if  the  widow  by  whom  he  had  been  housed,  and  who  had  hidden 
him  at  tiie  risk  of  her  life,  was  to  be  requited  with  cruel  punishment  for  her  good 
deed.    But  let  us  now  see  in  Zarephath 
IL  A  FURNACE  OP  TRIAL  FOR  THE  WIDOW.    It  was  this  in  two  ways — 

1.  A  stranger  demands  a  share  of  her  last  meal.  Or,  rather,  he  demands  the 
first  share.  **  Make  me  a  Httle  cake  first."  Now  consider  her  position.  She  is 
reduced  to  her  last  morseL  So  sore  is  the  famine  that  she  and  her  son,  after  tliey 
have  eaten  this  meal  together,  are  about  to  lie  down  and  wait  for  death.  They 
must  have  suffered  hunger  enough  already ;  they  must  have  dreaded  the  hunger 
even  unto  death  which  awaited  them.  At  this  moment  a  stranger  suddenly 
appears  before  her,  and  says  he  must  eat  first  It  is  true  that  he  wears  the  aspect 
ol  a  prophet,  and  appeals  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  but  prophets  were  often 
deceivers  (chs.  ziii  18 ;  xxii.  12),  and  foreign  gods  could  be  expected  to  show  her  no 
favour.  And  at  home,  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  the  son  of  her  womb,  stretches  out 
his  skinny  fingers,  attenuated  by  famine,  and  cries  for  all  she  has  to  give.  More- 
over, if  this  prophet  could  multiply  food,  as  he  professed  to  be  able  to  do.  why 
should  he  ask  her  for  bread  ?  Was  it  reasonable  that  she  should  part  wiUi  her 
last  morsel  on  the  strength  of  such  a  promise  ?  *'  Charity  begins  at  home.*'  '*  Let 
the  children  first  be  filled."  •*  Shall  I  take  my  bread  and  my  water  and  give  it  to 
one  that  I  know  not  whence  he  is  "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  11)  ?  Thus  she  might  justly  have 
argued.  We  could  not  have  wondered  had  the  ordeal  been  too  great  for  her ;  had 
she  kept  fast  hold  of  her  children's  bread  and  denied  it  to  '*  dogs."  But,  like  that 
other  Syro-Phoenician  woman  (Matt.  xv.  21  sqq.),  her  faith  was  equal  to  the  test ; 
she  **  went  and  did  according  to  the  saying  of  Ehjah."  And,  therefore,  of  her 
also  it  might  justly  be  said,  *'  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel.'' 

2.  Her  son  falls  sick  and  lies  apparently  lifeless.  The  tie  between  a  mother  and 
an  only  son  is,  perhaps,  the  closest  and  tenderest  of  all  blood  relationships ;  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  it  is  peculiarly  strong  and  sacred  in  the  East.  '^  The  only 
son  of  his  mother  and  she  was  a  widow  *'  (Luke  vii.  12) :  who  does  not  feel  the 
pathos  of  these  words  ?  And  the  tie  would  be  all  the  stronger  in  this  case  because 
they  had  suffered  together ;  because  he  had  been  given  back  to  her  from  the  jaws 
of  death  (ver.  12).  It  is  said  by  some  that  we  value  things  in  proportion  to  what 
they  have  cost  us,  and  on  this  principle  they  would  explain  the  deep  love  of  the 
mother  for  her  offspring.  Goethe's  mother  used  to  say  that  "  sue  and  her 
Wolfgang  had  always  clung  to  each  other,  because  they  had  been  young  together ; " 
but  to  have  hungered  together,  to  have,  hand  in  hand,  looked  Death  in  the  face, 
to  have  seen  the  spectre  retreating,  surely  this  communion  in  suffering,  this 
irvfAirdOiuit  this  eompassio,  would  beget  a  much  profounder  sympathy.  And  now 
this  boy,  whose  life  had  been  miraculously  preserved,  is  so  sick  that  there  is  no 
breath  left  in  him.  What  could  this  fond  and  anxious  mother  think  ?  Was  the 
prophet  who  had  given  them  bread  unable  to  defend  them  from  sickness  ?  Or  was 
this  Ghod's  recompense  for  her  hospitahty  ?  She  might  have  had  hard  thoughts 
of  God,  or  unworthy  thoughts  of  the  prophet.  It  is  a  wonder  she  held  fast  her 
integrity.  But  she  only  thought  hardly  of  herself  It  must  be,  she  argued,  a 
judj^ent  for  her  sin.  The  man  of  God  had  read  her  life  ;  had  brought  her  sin  to 
the  remembrance  of  his  Master  (ver.  18).  It  never  occurs  to  her,  strong  as  was 
the  temptation,  to  arraign  God's  providence.  But  her  faith  and  patience  must  have 
been  sorely  tried. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  these  a88a3rB  of  £aith,  which  have 
given  to  this  Phoenician  workshop  its  fame  and  immortahty,  were  *'more 
precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire "  (1  Peter 
1.  7).    In  that  worktop  God  Himself  sat  *'  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver." 

It  is  said  tiiat  when  the  crucible,  the  fining  pot  for  silver  (Prov.  xvii.  8),  is  put 
into  the  furnace,  the  ch3rmist  has  a  sure  and  ready  test  of  its  purity  ;  a  means  of 
knowing  when  his  long  processes  have  accomplished  their  object.  When  he  sees  his 
face  reflected  in  the  glowing  and  untarnished  metal,  he  knows  that  the  purification 
is  complete. 

It  was  that  Elijah  and  his  hostess  ipight  learn  to  know  God,  might  be  trans' 
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formecl  into  the  image  of  Gk>d,  that  they  experienced  this  two  years*  purgation  in 
the  furaaoe.  It  was  tiiat  the  dross  might  be  ^nrely  purged,  and  the  tin  taken 
away  (Isa.  i  25) ;  that  they  might  be  changed  mto  the  image  of  their  Creator 
(Col.  iii.  10  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18). 

Now  the  historian  does  not  record  the  resnlts  of  this  assay,  except  incidentally. 
But  we  can  clearly  see  that  the  faith  of  Elijah  and  the  widow  alike  grew  strongs 
by  the  exercise.  How  much  Elijah  gained ;  how  the  discipline  told  on  his  subse- 
quent career ;  how  the  trying  of  his  faith  wrought  patience  (James  i.  8),  we  cannot 
now  discover.  But  we  can  see  that  it  resulted  in  the  widow's  conversion,  or  in 
the  confirmation  of  her  faith,  and  in  the  glory  and  praise  of  Qtxl  (ver.  24).  And  that 
is  not  alL  Its  issues  are  in  eternity.  The  cross  was  the  forerunner  of  the  crown 
(James  L  12). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  1. — Elijah.  In  this  sudden  manner  the  Tishbite  is  introduced,  upon  which 
Bishop  Hall  remarks,  "  He  comes  in  with  a  tempest  who  went  out  with  a  whirl- 
wind. And  Lamartine  says,  **  Recalling  his  life  and  his  terrible  vengeance, 
it  seems  as  if  this  man  had  the  thunder  of  the  Lord  for  a  soul,  and  that  the 
element  in  which  he  was  borne  to  heaven  was  that  in  which  he  was  brought 
forth."    Let  us  consider — 

I.  His  presence.  1.  It  is  awful  in  its  vagueness.  (1)  It  was  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Gilead — "The  hard,  stony  region,"  south  of  the  river  Jabbok. 
This  was  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  awfiil  scenery  of 
that  district  harmonized  well  with  the  ruggedness  of  the  spirit  of  this  prophet 
John  the  Baptist  first  appeared  in  a  wilderness.^  Out  of  a  wilderness  Jesus 
came  up  when  He  entered  upon  His  public  ministry  (Matt.  ill.  1 ;  Luke  iv. 
1,  14,  15).  (2)  He  is  distinguished  as  the  Tishbite.  Cahnet  says  Tishbe  was 
a  city  beyond  Jordan  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  in  the  land  of  Gilead.  Gesenius, 
from  Relandi,  mentions  Tishbe  as  "a  town  of  Napthali.'*  Could  there  have 
been  two  Tishbes ;  and  were  the  words  **  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead'*  added 
to  distinguish  ?  (8)  **  The  Tishbite,"  we  incline  to  think,  was  a  name  of  office 
or  commission.  It  designates  Ehjah  as  the  Converter  (^^KTI  from  2^  to  turn). 
In  this  he  resembled  John  the  Baptist,  whose  commission  also  was  to  preach 
repentance.  (See  Matt.  xi.  18,  14;  xvii.  12;  Luke  i.  17.)  When  Elijah  comes 
again  **  before  tlie  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,'*  it  will 
be  in  his  character  of  TisMtite  or  Converter^  viz.,  "  to  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers.**  (See  Matt.  iv. 
5,  6).  2.  It  is  awful  also  in  its  intensity.  (1)  His  name  (IHvK)  some  interpret 
to  be,  **  My  God  Jehovah  is  he,'*  others,  "  God  is  my  strength.**  In  either  case  it 
reminds  us  of  God,  and  God  is  the  very  centre  of  aU  reality.  (2)  Elijah  brings  us 
into  the  very  presence  of  God  also  by  the  manner  in  which  he  annoimces  himselfl 
'*  As  Jehovah  hveth,  before  whom  I  stand."  In  this  way  also  the  angel  Gabriel 
announced  himself  to  Zacharias,  and  that  too  when  he  revealed  the  coming  of  the 
Baptist.  (See  Luke  L  19.)  It  is  probable  Elijah,  like  John  the  Baptist,  also  was  a 
priest,  and  the  expression  under  review  may  mtimate  this.  (Compare  Dent.  x.  8.) 
About  940  years  after  this,  Elijah,  with  Moses,  in  a  remarkable  manner  stood,  in 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,  in  the  moimt  of  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  l--d). 
(8)  This  declaration  of  the  living  God  was  appropriately  timed.  For  the  calves  or 
yoxmg  bulls  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  bulls  and  goats  of  Sidon  established  through  the 
influence  of  Jezebel,  had  so  occupied  public  attention  that  He  was  forgotten. 
Lamentable  is  the  substitution  of  death  for  life  1 

His  faith.  1.  Itis  bold  in  its  assertion.  (1)  **  There  shall  be  neither  dew  nor 
rain."  The  material  elements  which  mechanically  produce  dew  and  rain  were 
worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  now  by  the  Israelites,  while  the  God  that 
made  them  was  forgotten.  Is  not  this  the  very  error  of  modern  atheistic  physicists  ? 
They  worship  Baal,  Ashtoreth,  and  Ash  ere  under  other  names,  and  ridicule  fEuth 
and  prayer.    But  Elijah  asserts  the  Jiving  God  as  superior  to  nature,  who  will 
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restrain  both  dew  and  rain,  and  so  make  the  gods  to  worship  him.  (See  Deut. 
xi.  16,  17;  Jer.  xiv.  22.)  (2)  "  There  shall  be  neither  dew  nor  rain  these  years,** 
Dew  and  rain,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  may  be  withholden  for  days,  for 
weeks,  even,  in  rare  cases,  for  months ;  bnt  not  for  years.  Wlien  therefore  for 
**  three  years  and  six  months  *'  these  meteors  were  awanting,  the  phenomenon  was 
Bnpematoral.  2.  The  qunHfication  is  no  less  remarkable — "  But  according  to  my 
word."  (1)  Unless  divinely  authorized  to  say  this,  such  a  declaration  would  be 
most  presumptuous.  And  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  prediction  would  cover  the 
pseudo-prophet  with  ridicule  and  confusion.  (2)  But  Ehjah  was  a  genuine  man. 
He  spoKe  under  the  inspiration  of  Jehovah  before  whom  he  stood.  Such  inspiration 
makes  all  the  difference  between  i)resumption  and  faith.  This  is  lust  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  James,  who  describes  Elijah's  faith  as  (ive/oyov/Mvi;)  inwrought 
persuasion  of  a  righteous  man  (James  v.  16).  Faith  is  the  giffc  of  God.  8.  The 
directness  is  admirable,  (1)  This  address  is  to  Ahab.  It  comes  not  to  him  as  a 
hearsay,  but  with  the  highest  authenticity.  The  inspired  messenger  of  God  is 
above  kings.  (See  Jer.  i.  10.)  (2)  It  is  fearlessly  delivered.  When  a  man  is 
conscious  that  he  stands  before  Jehovah  he  may  use  great  freedom  of  speech.  The 
courage  of  the  Hon  is  in  the  heart  of  faith.  EHjah  was  a  man  of  faith  because  he 
was  a  man  of  prayer.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  our  faith  to  know  that  '*  Elias 
was  a  paan  of  like  passions  as  we  are"  (James  v.  17).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  2 — 6. — Besowrces  of  Providence,  When  the  heavens  are  shut  up  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  what  will  become  of  the  prophet  who  declared  that  word  ?  Will 
he  not  suffer  from  the  drought  in  common  witli  the  sinners  on  whose  account  the 
dew  and  rain  are  restrained  ?  Will  he  not  be  exposed  to  the  rage  of  an  idolatrous 
king  and  queen  whose  humbled  gods  cannot,  in  this  crisis,  vindicate  themselves  ? 
WiU  not  a  demoralized  populace  resent  their  sufferings  upon  the  man  of  God  ? 
God  knows  all,  and  is  equal  to  all,  emergencies. 

I.  He  has  resources  for  the  protection  of  his  servants.  1.  He  could 
defend  Elijah  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  (1)  The  power  that  had  shut  up 
the  heavens  could  surely  do  this.  The  elemental  fire  which  now  scorched  the 
earth,  He  could  cause  to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  any  who  would  threaten  his  servant. 
(See  2  Kings  i.  10 — 16.)  (2)  Without  recourse  to  violence,  he  could  dispose 
the  hearts  of  men  to  respect  His  messenger,  as  afterwards  He  did.  (See 
chap,  xviii.)  But  this  was  not  now  His  way.  2.  He  has  also  places  of 
refuge  for  His  servants,  (1)  If  there  be  a  valley  secluded  from  human  intrusion 
God  knows  it.  In  the  courses  traversed  by  the  brook  Cherith  Elijah  may  safely 
hide.  These  recesses  lay  "  eastward"  from  Samaria,  where  probably  the  prophet 
bad  encountered  the  king ;  and  eastward  from  the  Jordan,  for  this  is  the  import  of 
the  phrase  **  before  Jordan."  Probably  this  seclusion  was  in  his  own  wild  district 
of  Gilead.  (2)  Ahab  will  not  suspect  that  Elijah  is  here ;  for  how  could  he  poR8i]>ly 
subsist  in  snoh  a  desolate  region.  Water  he  might  find  in  the  streams  of  the  mouti- 
tains ;  but  where  can  he  get  bread  from  bald  rocks  in  time  of  drnuglit  ?  (Malt, 
xiii.  5,  6.)  8.  Into  such  alliums  He  ccm  guide  His  saints,  (1)  *'  The  word  of  the 
Lord"  came  to  EUjah.  Christ  is  that  Word  (John  i.  1 — 14).  He  was  the  Mehra 
of  the  Targums — ^that  j>ersonal  Word,  who  "appeared*'  to  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
(See  Gen.  xv.  1. ;  xxviii.  20.)  He  will  be  ever  with  his  people  guiding  them  into 
safety.  (2)  '*  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  saying^''*  or  expressing  His 
wisdom  in  human  vocables.  To  Elijah  the  direction  was,  '*  Get  thee  hence,*'  &c. 
To  all  He  comes  in  the  promises  and  precepts  of  holy  Scripture.  (8)  Those  who 
believe  and  obey  God's  Word,  as  Elijah  did,  are  in  safe  keeping.  They  need  never 
fear  the  combinations  of  wickedness  against  them. 

II.  He  has  resources  also  for  their  support.  1.  Their  water  is  sure, 
"Thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook."  (1)  There  was  refreshment  for  the  body.  The 
stream  of  that  brook  continued  to  flow  for  a  whole  year.  Such  is  supposed  to  be 
the  import  of  (D^D^)  da^s,  when  there  is  nothing  to  limit  it  (as  in  ver.  7,  marg. ; 
see  also  ver.  15,  marg. ;  Gen.  iv.  8).  (2)  His  soul  meanwhile  was  refreshed,  as, 
by  faith,  he  realized  the  wells  of  salvation  which  flow  from  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
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(See  Psa.  xlvi.  4 ;  John  iv.  14 ;  viL  87—89 ;  Bev.  xxii.  17.)  2.  Their  bread  sluUl 
be  given,  *'  I  have  oommanded  ravens  to  feed  thee  there.  (1)  What  an  unlikely 
thing !  Bavens  were  unclean  ereatnres  (Levit.  xi.  15).  They  are  insect-feeding, 
carrion-eating  birds,  themselves  fed  by  special  providence  of  God.  (See  Job 
rxxviii.  41;  Psa.  cxlviL  9.)  (2)  Yet  God  cotdd  do  it;  for  the  instincts  of  all 
ereatnres  are  in  His  hands.  He  restrained  hungry  lions  from  harming  Daniel ; 
instructed  a  fish  how  to  behave  to  Jonah ;  and  another  to  lift  a  piece  of  colver  from 
the  bottom  of  a  lake  and  then  fasten  upon  a  hook.  '*  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the 
Lord  ?  **  (8)  But  would  He  do  it  f  Would  He  employ  an  unclean  creature  to 
feed  His  servant  ?  He  might  have  His  own  reasons  even  for  this.  Elijah  sustained 
for  three  years  and  a  hiuf  in  the  wilderness  was  a  type  of  the  Christian  Church 
nourished  by  the  word  of  Qod  for  three  and  a  half  prophetio  years  (Bev.  xiL 
6,  14).  Babybn  the  great,  from  whose  fskoe  the  Church  had  to  fly,  was  the  mystical 
Jezebel,  as  the  true  Church  was  the  mystical  Elijah.  But  in  this  Church  the 
destruction  of  clean  and  unclean  creatures  had  no  place.  (See  Acts  x.  15,  28 ; 
XV.  7 — 11.)  Might  not  this  gospel  have  been  foreshadowed  in  the  manner  in 
which  Elijah  was  fed  ?  8.  But  m  U  certain  thai  ra/vene  were  employed  f  (1)  He 
might  have  been  fed  by  Arabiam  f  For  the  word  (D^  3"\D)  translated  *'  ravens  *' 
also  denotes  Arabians.  (See  it  so  used  in  the  singular,  Isa.  xiii.  80 ;  Jer.  iiL  2 ; 
Neh.  ii.  19 ;  and  in  the  plural  as  here,  2  Cbron.  xxi.  16 :  xxii.  1.)  And  Gilead 
bordered  upon  that  tract  of  country  more  especially  described  in  Scripture  as 
Arabia.  (2)  Or  he  might  have  been  fed  by  merchants.  For  this  word  also  desig- 
nates merchants.  (See  Ezek.  xxvii.  9,  27.)  If  Israelitish  merchants  supplied  the 
Erophet^s  needs,  then  probably  would  they  be  of  the  seven  thousand  who  scorned  to 
ow  the  knee  to  Baal  (ch.  xix.  18),  and  so  would  not  discover  his  hiding  place  to 
Ahab.  (8)  Or  he  might  have  been  sustained  by  certain  inhabitants  of  Oreb,  a 
rocky  place  beyond  Jordan.  (See  Judg.  vii.  22;  Isa.  x.  26.)  This  opinion  is 
favoured  by  Jerome,  who  says,  **  The  Orbim,  inhabitants  of  a  town  on  the  confines 
of  the  Arabs,  gave  nourishment  to  Elijah."  (See  more  in  A.  Clarke.)  (4)  Whether 
by  ravens,  Arabians,  merchants,  or  people  of  Oreb  or  Orbo,  matters  little ;  God  can 
spread  a  table  in  the  wilderness.  He  can  give  us  the  bread  of  the  day  in  the  day 
— '*  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening."  Neces- 
sary things  are  sure  ;  luxuries  we  may  dispense  with.  The  greatest  luxury  to  the 
wise  and  good  is  the  feast  upon  tbe  spiritual  food  which  accompanies  faithful 
obedience  to  Gh>d  (John  iv.  82— 34).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  7—9.— T^  Widow  of  Zidon,  Towards  the  dose  of  Elijah's  year  of 
seclusion,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Macduff,  "  the  brook  began  to  sing  less  cheerily ; 
once  a  full  rill  or  cascade,  which,  night  by  night,  was  wont  to  lull  the  prophet  of 
Israel  to  sleep,  it  becomes  gradually  attenuated  into  a  silver  thread.  In  a  few  days 
it  seems  to  trickle  drop  by  drop  from  the  barren  rock,  until,  where  pools  of  refresh- 
ing water  were  before,  there  is  nothing  now  left  but  sand  and  stones.*'  It  is  time 
for  the  prophet  to  look  to  God  for  further  direction ;  and  in  response  to  his  prayer, 
**  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying.  Arise,"  &c.  How  different  are  the 
resources  of  the  believer  from  those  of  the  worldling  1  When  the  Cherith  of  the 
worlding  fails  he  has  nothing  further  to  look  to,  but  when  from  the  believer  one 
comfort  is  withdrawn  another  is  at  hand  (Psa.  xxxvii  19).    Let  us  meditate  upon — 

I.  Thb  command  of  God  to  the  widow.  1.  She  is  to  sustain  the  prophet  of 
the  Lord.  (1)  What  an  honour  is  this  1  For  two  years  and  a  half  to  entertain  the 
man  that  **  stands  before  Jehovah,**  at  whose  word  tiie  clouds  are  sealed  or  the 
windows  of  heaven  opened  1  (See  ver.  1  and  xviii.  41.)  The  man  whose  prayer  was 
to  bring  fire  down  upon  the  sacrifice  on  Carmel  to  the  confusion  of  idolatiy  1  (oh. 
xviii.  8iB.)  Who  was  to  bring  the  same  element  down  upon  the  soldiers  of  Ahaziah  I 
(2  Kings  i.  10 — 12).  Who  was  destined  to  ride  alive  into  the  heavens  in  a  chariot 
of  fire  1  (2  Kings  ii  11).  Who  was  destined,  many  centuries  later,  to  appear  in 
glory  with  Messiah  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  !  -(Matt.  xvii.  8).  And  who  is 
yet  to  come  before  the  great  day  of  judgment  to  gather  back  the  children  of  Israel 
from  their  dispersion  I    (Mai.  iv.  5,  6).    (2)  How  could  she  hope  for  such  distinc* 
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tion  ?  A  poor  widow,  so  poor  that  she  1ms  no  servant  and  no  fuel  in  her  house  ! 
A  widow  with  her  son,  both  at  the  point  of  death !  A  stranger,  and  a  stranger  of 
Zidon  too — the  land  of  Baal — and  the  land  of  the  wicked  Jezebel  I  Note  :  God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  He  brings  unlikely  things  to  pass.  How  httle  do  we 
know  what  may  be  the  thoughts  of  His  heart  concerning  us !  2.  But  how  is  she  to 
accomplish  this  f  (1)  Unbelief  might  murmur  at  such  a  requisition.  It  might 
charge  God  foolishly  as  a  tyrant  requiring  brick  where  he  had  not  supplied  straw. 
Those  who  shrink  from  Church  woris  because  of  fancied  incompetence  rail  into  tiiis 
error,  neglecting  to  trust  God.  (2)  It  is  enough  that  God  has  commanded. 
His  commands  are  promises.  (See  Exod.  iii.  10 — 12 ;  Judg.  vi.  14.)  See  how  the 
meal  and  oil  are  multiplied  in  the  hands  of  the  widow.  The  more  difficult 
(hiunanly  considered)  the  undertaking,  the  more  gloriously  will  the  excellency 
of  the  power  of  God  appear.  (See  2  Cor.  xii.  9.)  Attempt  great  things  for  God. 
Expect  great  things  from  God. 

II.  The  reasons  op  the  command,  1.  Elijah  needed  sv^cour.  (1)  The  brook 
18  dried  up.  Now  is  the  time  to  test  the  prophet's  faith<  But  he  is  a  man  of 
prayer,  so  is  familiar  with  God.  Those  who  best  know  God  have  most  confidence 
in  Him.  Let  us  be  much  in  prayer.  (2)  Then  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came." 
Man's  extremity  is  God*s  opportunity.  In  no  strait  let  us  despair  of  help  while  we 
keep  a  single  heart.  God  knows  all  things.  He  can  do  whatever  He  wilL 
2.  The  woman  needed  succour,  (1)  She  too  had  come  to  extremity — to  the  last 
handful  of  meal.  What  a  touching  spectacle  is  that  widow  at  the  gate  of  Zarephath 
gathering  a  few  sticks  to  prepare  the  last  meal  for  herself  and  her  son !  (2)  Had 
die  not  prayed  ?  No  donbt ;  and  most  sincerely.  She  was  evidently  a  believer  in 
the  God  of  Israel.  Jehovah  was  not  unknown  in  the  laud  of  that  Hiram  who 
"was  ever  a  lover  of  David,"  and  so  materially  aided  Solomon  in  building  the 
temple  (1  Kings  v.)  (8)  But  then  she  was  not  an  Israelite  to  whom  •*  were  the 
promises."  So  in  addressing  Elijah  her  words  are,  "  As  the  Lord  thy  God  hvetlL" 
She  believes  in  the  "  Hving  God,''  but  cannot  presume  to  call  Him  her  God.  (See 
Bom.  ix.  4.)  What  i*ight  had  a  poor  stranger  of  Zidon  to  look  for  any  special 
consideration  from  the  Lord  ?  (4)  "  He  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble."  He  that 
reads  the  heart  saw  that  she  would  believe  if  only  she  had  a  promise  to  authorize 
her  faith.  He  accordingly  gave  her  the  opportunity  which  she  seized  and  im- 
proved. (See  Acts  x.  1 — 6.)  Let  us  act  up  to  our  light,  and  God  will  guide  us  into 
all  the  truth.  3.  But  were  there  no  widows  in  Israeli  (1)  Upon  the  best 
authority  we  know  that  there  were  *•  many,"  and  as  needy  as  this  Zidonian.  In 
the  severity  of  such  a  famine  deaths  from  starvation  were  no  rare  occurrence. 
(2)  But  the  same  authority  informs  us  that  there  were  none  so  worthy  as  this 
widow  of  Sarepta  (Levit.  iv.  24 — 26).     No  widow  in  Israel  would  have  received  the 

Erophet  as  this  widow  received  him.  The  moral  is  that  if  we  would  h'ave  special 
ivour  of  God  we  must  have  special  faith  to  receive  it.  Let  us  ever  be  in  that 
attitude  of  whole-hearted  consecration  to  God  which  will  make  us  eligible  for  any 
service  he  may  be  pleased  to  promote  us  to.  To  be  permitted  to  do  anything  for 
God  is  an  unspeakable  honour. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  10 — 16. — The  Barrel  of  Meal.  In  the  East  the  people  kept  their  com  in 
earthen  jars  to  protect  it  from  insects  which  swarm  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  What 
m  oar  translation  is  called  a  "  barrel "  (*13)  was  one  of  these  vessels.  The  store  in 
this  case  was  run  low  ;  there  was  but  a  **  handful "  left ;  ^et  this  was  so  multiplied 
by  the  power  of  God  that  three  persons  found  at  least  in  it  sufficient  provision  for 
two  and  a  half  years.    Let  us  inquire— 

I.  How  ITS  CONDITION  BECAME  KNOWN.  1.  Elijah  came  to  Zarephath  in  quest 
of  the  widow,  (1)  Such  were  his  instructions  (vers.  8,  9).  But  was  there  only  one 
widow  in  ^s  city  of  "  smelting  furnaces  "  (comp.  ch.  vii.  14),  this  hive  of  industry, 
this  centre  of  population  ?  How,  then,  is  he  to  discover  the  right  one  ?  (2)  God 
knows  her,  and  that  is  enough  for  the  prophet.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  who  came 
to  him  at  Samaria  and  at  Cherith  will  now  ^ide  him.  (See  Isa.  xlii.  16.) 
(8)  Let  us  follow  the  light  we  have  and  God  wiU  give  us  more.    So  was  Abraham's 
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faithful  servant  guided  to  Bebeoca  {Qen,  xny.)  2.  He  found  Tier  <U  the  gate  of 
the  city.  (1)  She  was  there  on  an  errand  of  her  own,  viz.,  to  gather  a  few  diy 
sticks  to  kindle  a  fire  to  cook  her  last  meal  in  this  world.  (2)  She  was  there  also, 
thotif(h  unknown  to  herself,  on  an  errand  from  God.  She  was  commanded  to 
sustain  the  prophet  of  Israel.  (8)  Yet  these  two  errands  harmonize.  Gk>d  uses 
man's  purposes  to  work  out  His  own.  Man  proposeth;  God  disposeth.  8.  He 
readily  identified  her,  (1)  He  asked  her  for  water,  which,  with  admirable 
promptitude,  me  went  to  fetch.  This  was  the  sign  by  which  Abraham^s  servant 
identified  Bebeoca  (Gen  xxiv.  14).  The  cup  of  cold  water  has  its  promise  of 
reward  (Matt.  x.  42).  (1)  Then  he  asked  for  bread,  which  further  request  opened 
the  way  for  the  whole  truth,  **  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I  have  not  a  cake,  but,'* 
iio,  (ver.  12).  From  these  words  it  is  evident  that  she  recognized  Elijah,  at  least 
as  an  Israelite,  and  probaMy  as  the  prophet  of  Israel ;  for  he  was  a  person  of 
pronounced  individuality.  His  profusion  of  hair,  probably,  placed  Elisha  in  such 
contrast  to  him  that  Ehsha  was  mocked  as  a  **  bald  head."  (Comp.  2  Kings  L  8, 
and  ii.  28.) 

II.  How  ITS  BBSOUBOES  WEBB  MAINTAINED.  1.  Bv  the  miracle-wor'king  power 
of  Ood.  (1)  **  The  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  neitner  did  the  cruse  of  ou  fisdl, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  by  Elijah.'*  This  supplied  not 
only  the  guest  but  the  widow  and  her  son  for  two  years  and  a  hall  As  Bp.  Hfdl 
remarks,  **  Never  did  corn  or  olive  so  increase  in  the  growing  as  these  did  in  the 
using.*'  (2)  This  miracle  was  similar  to  that  of  the  manna.  The  oil  was  used  as 
butter  for  the  meal,  and  the  taste  of  the  manna  was  like  fresh  oil  (Num.  zL  8). 
Also  to  Christ's  miracles  of  the  loaves.  (8)  The  lessons  are  the  same.  The 
miracles  all  teach  that  '*man  Hves  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  the  word  of  God." 
That  this  spiritual  food  is  the  gift  of  God.  That  it  differs  essentially  from  the 
bread  that  perishes.  Not  only  is  it  imperi^able,  but  it  multipHes  in  the  using, 
grows  as  it  is  dispensed.  How  delightnil  were  the  spiritual  feasts  of  that  two  years 
and  a  half  in  the  widow's  dwelling  I  (See  Bev.  iii.  20.)  2.  Through  the  faith  of 
the  widow.  (1)  She  was  predisposed  to  believe.  God  saw  this,  else  He  had  not 
honoured  her  with  E[is  command  to  sustain  his  prophei  (See  Luke  iv.  24—26.)  Let 
us  ever  live  in  that  moral  fitness  to  be  employed  by  God.  (2)  This  disposition 
was  encouraged.  She  waited  for  something  to  justify  her  faith  in  God,  and  she 
got  it :  **  And  EUjah  said  unto  her.  Fear  not ;  go  and  *do  as  thou  hast  said,"  &c. 
(vers.  18, 14).  She  knew  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  with  Elijah  And  this 
instruction  to  make  first  a  Uttle  cake  for  the  prophet  was  according  to  God's  order. 
(See  Num.  xv.  20,  21.)  (8)  She  proved  the  genuineness  of  her  faith  by  her 
works.  '*  She  did  according  to  the  saying  of  Elncm."  By  works  fidth  is  perfected. 
And  God  justified  the  faith  that  justified  him. — d.  A.  M. 

Vers.  17,  18. — The  Beproaches  of  Death.  In  verse  15  we  read  that  the  widow 
and  her  household  did  eat  of  the  multiphed  meal  '*  daye^*  (D^2^^)>  a  term  which  is 
by  some  Hebraists  understood,  when  used  without  quaJification,  to  denote  a  year. 
So  the  phrase  with  which  the  text  opens,  **  And  it  came  to  pass  after  ^ese  things," 
imports  that  the  miracle  of  raising  the  widow's  son  occurred  '*  after  "  Elnah  had  been 
one  year  in  her  house.  The  "things"  to  which  this  miracle  succeeded  were  the 
earHer  signs  of  the  presence  of  God  with  the  prophet,  meanwhile  the  widow  read 
the  bereavement  her  own  way. 

I.  She  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  it.  1.  She  attributed  it  to  Elijah,  '*  Art  thou 
come  unto  me,  to  slay  my  son."  (1)  Not,  however,  under  any  notion  of  unkind- 
ness  to  her  in  the  heart  of  the  prophet.  For  (a)  had  she  not,  and  her  son  wit^  her, 
been  saved  from  death  by  famine  in  connexion  with  his  sojourn  in  her  house? 
(b)  The  heavenly  conversation  they  must  have  had  during  the  year  would  preclude 
such  an  idea.  (2)  Yet  here  is  the  fact ;  and  it  is  written  for  our  learning.  The 
incidents  in  Scripture,  given  under  Divine  inspiration,  are  therefore  to  be  very 
particularly  noted.  They  cannot  be  too  carefullyor  too  prayeriully  studied.  2.  8Jte 
attributed  it  to  him  as  a*^  man  of  Ood,"  (1)  This  was  not,  in  her  estimation,  an 
ordinary  case  of  death.    The  circumstances  surrounding  it  were  all  extraordinary. 
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(2)  At  least  she  saw  that  it  was  intended  by  God  for  some  high  purpose.  She  was 
right.  We  should  not  be  wrong  so  to  regard  ordinary  providences.  All  God's 
purposes  are  high.  All  His  providences  are  important.  Wm  providence  is  in 
everything.    Life  therefore  is  no  stale  thing. 

II.  She  read  his  repboaohes  in  it.  **Art  thou  come  to  call  my  sin  to  my 
remembrance  ?  •  1.  We  should  never  forqet  that  we  a/re  nrmera.  (1)  Whatever 
reminds  ns  of  God  should  remind  us  of  sm4  For  all  sin  is,  directly  or  indirectly, 
against  Him ;  and  this  is  the  gravest  side  of  the  offence  (Psa.  li.  4 1  Luke  xv.  21). 
(2)  Death  especially  should  remind  us  of  God,  before  whose  tribunal  it  conducts  us. 
So  it  should  especially  remind  us  of  sin,  for  it  is  its  wages  appointed  by  God.  2. 
The  retnembrwnee,  hoitfever,  will  affect  tu  variously  a,ccording  to  owr  moral  state. 
(1)  Sim  in  the  first  instance,  is  called  to  the  remembrance  of  au  that  they  may  hate 
it  and  forsake  it.  (2)  To  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  do  this,  it  is  still  called  to 
remembrance,  that  they  may  trust  in  Christ  for  forgiveness  and  salvation.  (8)  To 
the  justified  it  is  called  to  remembrance  that  they  may  praise  God  for  His  mercy. 
In  this  sense  sin  will  be  remembered  even  in  heaven.    (See  Bev.  v.  9 ;  vii.  9,  17.) 

III.  She  gonmeoted  these  repboaches  with  the  presence  of  Elijah.  '*What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  thou  man  of  God  ?  "  &c.  1.  Why  did  she  do  this  f  (1) 
Prophets  were  sent  usually  to  reprove,  and  denounce  judgments.  Hence  the 
coining  of  Samuel  to  Bethlehem  inspired  the  magistrates  and  people  with  alarm. 
(See  1  Sam.  xvi.  4.)  This  bereavement,  therefore,  might  suggest  to  the  widow  her 
sin  in  general,  or  some  particular  sin,  though  not  clearly  defined  to  her  as  yet. 
(2^  Or  it  might  have  brought  home  to  her  some  imperfection  in  the  service  of  God 
wnich  she  had  not  previously  sufficiently  considered.  Had  she  adequately  appre- 
ciated the  great  privilege  of  having  such  a  guest  ?  (8)  Was  there  not  in  this  a  con- 
fession that  she  was  unworthy  of  such  an  honour,  and  a  desire  implied  that  she 
should  be  made  worthy,  lest  otherwise  his  continued  presence  must  beeome  an 
occasion  of  judgments  ?  Was  not  the  expression  of  PeteTf  with  whom  Jesus  lodged, 
of  similar  import  when  the  divinity  of  the  Master  was  brought  vividly  before  him 
by  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes«  and  he  exclaimed,  '*  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  0  Lord?  (Luke  v.  8).  2.  Did  she  not  here  recognize  a  great  truth  f 
(1)  What  sanctifications  and  consecrations  Levites,  and  more  especially  sons  of 
Aaron,  needed,  who  had  to  draw  near  to  God ;  and  how  perilous  to  them,  even  then, 
were  their  approaches  to  that  sacred  presence  I  (Exod.  xxviii.  48;  Levit.  viii.  85 ;  xv. 
81 ;  xvi.  2, 18;  xxii  9;  Num.  iv.  16 ;  xvii.  13).  (2)  How  clean  should  they  be  who 
bear  now  the  vessels  of  the  Lord !  How  earefiil  unsanctified  persons  shordd  be  not 
to  tamper  with  holy  things !  Witness  the  judgments  upon  Uz2ah  and  Uzziah.  (See 
1  Sam.  vi  19;  2  Sam.  vi.  7;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19,  20.)  The  sanctification  now 
required  is  moral,  of  which  the  ceremonial  was  the  t]^.  (8)  AU  shall  have  to 
appear  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Judge.  How  shall  we  stand  then  ?  Let  us  now 
prepare  for  that  solemnity.— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  19 — 24. — The  Sign  of  the  Widow* s  Son,  Here  is  a  toucliing  scene— a  poor 
widow  pressing  to  her  bosom  the  corpse  of  her  only  child,  while  in  the  agony  of  her 
bereaved  soul,  addressing  Elijah,  she  says,  *'  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  thou 
man  of  God  ?  art  thou  come  to  call  my  sin  to  my  remembrance,  and  to  slay  my 
son  ?  "  Now  note  the  words  of  the  text :  "  And  he  said  unto  her.  Give  me  thy  son," 
&c.     In  this  history  we  have — 

I.  An  example  of  the  power  of  faith.  Behold  here— 1.  The  spirit  of  faith, 
(1)  He  had  confidence  in  God  before  he  prayed.  This  is  evident  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  asked  the  widow  for  the  corpse.  He  did  not  tell  her  what  he  intended ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  did  he  express  any  hesitation  as  to  the  comfort  she 
might  expect.  (2)  This  confidence  must  have  been  divinely  authorized,  else  it 
would  have  been  presumption  which,  instead  of  conciliating  the  favour,  would  have 


the  bereavement:  **Hast  thou  also  brought  evil  upon  th^  widow  with  whom  I 
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sojourn  by  slaying  lier  son  ?  "  He  calls  it  **  evil,"  yet  attributes  it  to  God.  Moral 
evil  God  cannot  perpetrate,  but  evil  which  comes  in  the  form  of  affliction  or  punish- 
ment is  a  very  diflferent  thing.  (See  Job  ii.  10 ;  Isa.  xlv.  7 ;  Amos  iii.  6;  John  ix.  1 — 8.) 

(2)  He  entreated  God  to  restore  the  child^s  life.  "  He  cried  unto  the  Lord.*'  Here  is 
the  *' fervency"  which  characterizes  "efiectual''  prayer.  (8)  He  entreated  Him 
confidiugly :  "  0  Lord  my  God."  This  appealing  to  God  in  tiie  pos9e€»ive  expresses 
a  loving  trust  in  a  Covenant-Friend.  (See  Levit.  xxvi.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxL  88;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ; 
Heb.  xi.  16 ;  Bev.  xxi  8.)  (4)  Hence  his  success.  **  The  Lord  heard  the  voice  of 
£lijab."  He  saw  in  Elijah  those  moral  qualifications  which  make  it  fitting  that 
He  should  answer  prayer.  So  the  prophet  was  able  to  restore  the  child  alive  to  hia 
mother.  8.  But  what  example  is  this  for  us  f  (1)  Elijah's  success  in  prayer  was 
not  because  he  was  a  prophet.  James  repUes  to  this  objection  when  he  assures  os 
that  "  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are."  For  this  is  the  ground 
on  which  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  broad  principle,  viz.,  that  *'  the  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  "  (James  v.  16 ;  see  also  Acts  xi. 
24).  (2)  Therefore  we  also  nuiy  be  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  we  mv^t  be  so 
moved  if  we  would  pray  effectually.  True  £uth  is  **  of  the  operation  of  God  *' 
(Luther's  prayer  for  the  recovery  of  Myconius  instanced  in  Krummacher).  (8)  But 
how  may  we  know  that  we  are  so  influenced  ?  God  will  make  it  plain  as  one  of 
the  secrets  of  holy  communion  with  Him  (Psa.  xxv.  14;  John  vii.  17;  xv.  15). 
When  we  are  free  from  selfish  desire,  and  above  all  things  seek  Gk)d's  glory,  there 
is  Httle  danger  of  beinff  led  astray.  (4)  The  widow  was  no  prophetess,  but  she  also 
was  an  example  of  faith.  (See  Heb.  xi.  85.)  Witness  her  recognition  of  God,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  she  gave  her  son  from  her  bosom  at  the  prophet's  request. 
Her  futh  was  honoured  as  well  as  his. 

II.  A  PROPHETIC  SIGN.  1.  So  the  widow  interpreted  it  (ver.  24).  (1)  It  authen- 
ticated Elijah  as  a  "  man  of  God."  Not  only  that  he  was  a  good  man,  but  that  he 
was  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  (2)  Consequently  *'  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  his 
mouth  "  was  no  sham.  (Comp.  ch.  xxii)  Spurious  prophets  could  not  give  miraculous 
signs.  2.  Such  signs  were  parables.  The  question,  then,  is,  what  did  this  parable 
teach  ?  (1)  Could  it  be  a  sign  that  the  drought  would  be  removed  which  had  now 
lasted  two  years,  workiu;^  fearful  ravages,  and  must,  ii  continued  long,  destroy  iiie 
nations  visited?  For  the  **  word  of  the  Lord  in  the  mouth  of  El^ah"  did  encourage 
the  hope  that  rain  should  come  upon  the  earth  (ver.  14).  The  coming  of  rain  would 
be  a  national  resurrection.  (2)  Could  it  be  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
at  the  last  day  ?  The  gospel  has  thrown  floods  of  illustration  upon  this  subject,  but 
in  old  times  it  was  obscure.  This  miracle  taught  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul. 
Also  that  the  disembodied  spirit  may  and  shall  be  reunited  to  its  organic  companion. 

(3)  Why  did  Elijah  stretch  himself  upon  the  child  ?  He  was  a  type  of  Chnst.  So 
he  made  himself  like  the  dead  to  foreshow  that  Christ  by  dying  in  our  room  should 
give  us  life.  This  He  does  morally.  Also  physically,  viz.,  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  (Comp.  2  Kings  iv.  34 ;  John  xi.  48—46 ;  Acts  xx.  10.)  Is  there  any 
correspondence  between  the  "  three  times  "  mentioned  in  the  text  and  the  *'  three 
times "  in  which  our  Lord  prayed  for  tiie  removal  of  the  cup  of  His  suffering  ? 
(Matt.  xxvi.  44).— J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  1. — The  Messenger  of  Jehovah,  Stanley  is  justified  in  describing  Ehjah  as 
'*  the  grandest  and  most  romantic  character  that  Israel  ever  produced  "  (S.  &,  P., 
p.  828).  He  appears  suddenly,  and  disappears  miraculously.  Hence  imagination  has 
had  scope,  bome  Babbins  beheved  that  he  was  Phineas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron, 
and  others  that  he  was  an  angel  from  heaven.  The  impression  his  ministry  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  people  re-appeared  again  and  again  aiter  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
When,  for  example,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  aroi^ed  the  wonder  of  the  people, 
many  said,  **  It  is  Elias."  Such  a  character  and  work  as  were  his  deserve  carefiil 
fitudv.  Describe  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  ^e  kingdom  of  Israel  after 
Ahab's  accession  and  marriage  with  the  dauntless,  fanatical,  idolatrous  Jezebel. 
Never  was  reformation  more  called  for,  and  never  were  supernatural  works  more 
necessary  as  the  oredentialB  of  a  Heaven-sent  ambassador.    Our  text  presents  for 
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our  consideration — I.  A  messmtger  from  a  forsaken  Oody  and  II.,  A  message  for  an 
apostaie  people, 

I.  A  Messenobb  from  a  fobsaksm  God.  Ahab  was  congratiilating  himself  on  the 
success  of  bis  policy.  It  had  been  greater  than  he  could  have  expected.  The  old 
faith  and  fervour  of  the  people  had  died  out  so  completely  that  they  were  quiet 
under  the  bold  introduction  of  Baal  and  Ashtoreth.  The  Sidonians  were  linked 
with  the  kingdom  of  Israel  against  Syria.  Scarcely  a  protest  had  been  heard 
against  these  political  and  religious  movements.  Suddenly  there  ap{>eared  before 
the  kinff  and  queen,  perhaps  as  they  were  enthroned  in  their  ivoiy  palace,  Elijah 
the  Tishbite ;  rough  m  appearance,  as  he  was  bold  in  utterance.  Above  the  ordinanr 
height,  of  great  physical  strength,  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  a  sheepskin  cloak 
over  his  brawny  shoulders,  his  long  thick  hair  streaming  down  his  back,  he  was 
even  in  appearance  a  memorable  man ;  and  there  was  something  very  startling  in 
this  his  sudden  dash  into  the  royal  presence,  to  thunder  out  his  ciu*8e,  and  the 
rebuke  which  no  doubt  preceded  it.  His  appearance  may  be  compared  to  tlie  flash 
of  Uffhtning  that  for  a  moment  makes  eveiything  which  was  before  in  darkness 
vividly  distinct.  Some  points  are  worthy  of  note.  1.  The  ohscuHty  of  his  origin. 
The  Tishbite  means  the  "  converter,"  and  would  fitly  describe  his  work.  The 
endeavotu:  to  discover  a  town  of  such  name  in  Palestine  appears  to  have  foiled. 
The  phrase,  **  from  the  residents  of  Gilead,'*  does  not  necess^:ily  imply  that  he  was 
an  Israelite.  He  may  have  been  an  Ishxnaelite  or  a  heathen  by  birth.  It  was 
designed  that  obscurity  should  thus  hang  over  his  origin.  To  the  people  he  would 
seem  to  come  all  the  more  directly  from  God.  The  human  element  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  Divine.  Show  the  mightiness  of  secret  forces  in  nature,  in  thought, 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  2.  The  signs  of  his  fitness.  A  rough  man  was  needed 
to  do  rough  work.  The  settler  in  the  backwoods  wants  the  strong  sharp  axe  to 
effect  a  clearing,  before  more  delicate  implements  are  required.  Elijah  had  his 
constitutional  strength  and  courage  fostered  by  his  surroundings.  Gilead  was  a 
wild,  unsettled  country  compared  with  Ephraim  and  Judah.  Instead  of  stately 
palaces  and  flourishing  towns,  it  boasted  tent  villages  and  mountain  castles ;  and 
desperate  and  frequent  were  ihe  fights  with  surrounding  freebooters.  (See  1  Ghi'on. 
V.  10, 19 — ^22.  Compare  with  it  "  Rob  Roy,'*  chap,  xix.)  The  Gileadites  were  to 
Israel  what  the  Highlanders,  a  century  back,  were  to  the  Lowlands.  Amid  scenes 
of  conflict,  of  loneliness,  probably  of  poverty,  this  strong  character  was  moulded. 
Compare  with  Moses  in  Midian,  with  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  God 
gives  each  servant  the  right  training  for  the  service  appointed  for  him  both  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  8.  The  secret  of  his  strength.  His  name,  Elijah,  and  his  formula, 
"  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  Uveth,"  indicate  it.  An  overpowering  conviction  that 
Jehovah  lived,  that  He  was  near,  that  He  was  the  God  of  this  people,  and  that  He 
would  assert  His  supremacjr  over  all  false  gods  is  implied  in  the  verse.  This  is  the 
secret  of  spiritual  strength  m  all  ages.  The  disciples  were  weak  when  Jesus  was 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  strong  when  He  returned ;  they  were  despondent 
after  the  crucifixion,  exultant  at  Pentecost.  The  revelation  of  God*s  presence  and 
power  is  what  all  Churches  now  need.  4.  The  completeness  of  his  consecration. 
**  Before  whom  I  stand.'*  This  he  said,  not  with  a  sense  of  God's  nearness  only, 
nor  oi  His  fSavour,  but  to  express  that  he  was  the  Lord's  consecrated  servant, 
through  whom  and  by  whom  he  might  do  what  He  willed.  Standing  is  an  attitude 
of  attention,  expectancy,  readiness.  So  in  ancient  Scripture  servants  are  repre- 
sented as  all  standing  looking  towards  the  king,  with  loins  gu!^ded,  eyes  intent,  ready 
to  do  his  will.  Note  :  We  cannot  stand  before  the  Lord  until  we  have  knelt  before 
Him  in  penitence  and  humility  and  prayer.    This  Elijah  had  done  in  Gilead. 

II.  A  UBSSAOB  FOB  AN  APOSTATB  PEOPLE.  "There  shall  not  be  rain  nor  dew 
these  years,  but  according  to  my  word."  We  assume  here  the  credibility  of 
miracles  and  content  ourselves  with  indicating  the  suitability  of  this  to  its  purpose. 
1.  This  was  revealed  inpra/yer.  El^ah  had  ''  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not 
rain  "  (James  v.)  He  felt  that  such  a  chastisement  would  move  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  turn  their  thoughts  towards  God,  as  it  ultimately  did.  The  prayer  was 
the  offspring  of  God's  Spirit.    The  human  utterance  waa  ue  echo  of  the  Divine 
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wilL  The  mystery  of  prayer  is  revealed  (1  John  y.  14, 16).  %,  Tki$  was  a  response 
to  the  chaMenge  of  Baal-worship.  The  prodnotiye  powers  of  nature  were  adored 
under  the  idolatrous  symbol.  Here  they  were  shown  to  be  dependent  on  the 
unseen  God.  All  natural  laws  are.  They  are  the  expressions  of  me  Divine  wiLL 
It  was  in  vain  to  ory,  "  O  Baal,  hear  us  1  *'  8.  This  man  would  affect  aU  classes  of 
the  people.  They  had  shared  the  sin,  and  therefore  must  share  me  penalty.  The 
loftiest  are  not  beyond  Gk>d's  reach,  the  lowliest  are  not  hidden  from  God's  notice. 
The  tiny  garden  of  the  peasant  was  cursed,  as  well  as  the  splendid  park  of  the  king. 
National  sin  brings  national  calamities.  The  message,  not  to  some,  but  to  all,  is, 
'*  Bepent,  and  be  converted."  4.  This  wcu  associated  tinth  estrangement  froTn  Ood, 
It  was  to  be  **  according  to  the  word  *'  of  Hjm  servant.  The  change  would  be  fore- 
seen and  foretold,  not  by  the  ftdse  priests,  but  by  the  praying  prophet.  The  curse 
came  because  of  sin,  as  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  law.  (Bee  Levit.  xxvi.  19 ; 
Deut.  xi  16 ;  xxviii .  28.)  It  was  removed  on  repentance  (1  Songs  xviii.)  Listen 
to  the  message  Ood  still  sends  to  men,  biddina  them  root  out  idolatry  from  every 
nation  andjft'om  every  heart.  May  the  Qoa  of  Israel,  before  whom  they  stand, 
prosper  all  Mis  messengers !— A.  B. 

Vers.  S — 4. — Strange  Provision  in  a  Sad  Necessity,  The  miracles  associated 
with  the  ministry  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  have  led  some  to  deny  the  historical 
credibility  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  It  should  be  remembered  that  great  miracles 
were  rendered  necessary  by  a  great  and  general  apostasy.  It  was  essential  to  the 
survival  of  true  faith  that  Jehovah  should  indicate  His  unseen  sovereignty.  In 
Israel  such  attestation  was  more  required  than  in  Judah,  where  the  sanctuary  and 
the  priesthood,  in  the  worst  times,  testified  for  God.  This  passage  sets  before  us 
I.  Silent  suffering,  II.  Divine  deliverance.  III.  Bestful  retreat.  Each  of  which 
points  we  will  consider. 

I.  Silent  suFFEBiNa  is  implied  by  aU  that  we  know  of  the  prophet's  circum- 
stances. The  famine  he  had  loretold  had  come  ;  and  he  shared  the  privations  of 
the  people.  Others  might  have  kindness  shown  them,  but  there  was  none  for  this 
man.  Begarded  as  the  cause  of  the  calamity,  he  was  an  accursed  outcast  Upon 
such  a  temperament  the  steady  persistent  pressure  of  hunger  and  hatred  would 
tell  severely.  He  would  feel  pity  for  others — for  the  poor  dumb  beasts,  for  the 
innocent  children — and  would  be  tempted  to  ask,  **  Was  I  right  in  prajring  for  this, 
and  bringing  this  woe  on  the  people  ?  ''  Meantime  he  was  himself  suffering  the 
rigours  of  famine,  and  no  chariot  of  fire  came  to  bear  him  away  from  the  desolated 
land.  Like  Samson,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  shaken  the  house,  and  was  bringing 
destruction  on  himself  as  well  as  on  the  idolators.  Yet  not  a  word  of  complaint. 
He  was  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  done  right,  and  that  God  would 
see  to  the  issues.  Apply  the  teaching  from  this  to  occasions  on  which  men  are 
still  called  upon  to  do  Gh>d*s  will,  to  utter  Qod'a  truth,  regardless  of  consequences. 
Sometimes  we  are  able  to  **  count  the  cost,"  and  then  we  should  do  so.  But  often 
this  is  impossible.  The  love  of  Christ  may  constrain  us  to  do,  or  to  say,  something 
which  will  place  us  in  unexpected  difficulties.    Illustrate  by  Peter's  zeal,  which 

grompted  him  to  step  out  of  the  boat  upon  the  sea.  He  was  terrified  at  a  result  he 
ad  not  taken  into  calculation ;  but  he  was  perfectly  safe,  for  he  was  going  towards 
Christ.  Exemplify  by  instances  from  ordinary  life — e.g,,  an  assistant  in  business 
refrises  to  tell  a  He,  or  to  act  one,  and  loses  his  situation.  A  daughter  confesses  her 
love  to  Christ,  and  finds  her  home  a  place  of  torment,  &o.  The  one  thing  that  can 
support  us  in  such  circumstances  is  the  humble,  yet  confident,  conviction  that  we 
have  done  what  God  willed.  And  often  from  those  straits  He  delivers  us  in  the 
most  unexpected  way,  before  we  ask  Him,  as  He  delivered  Elijah. 

II.  DiviNB  DBUVSRANOK.  1.  It  was  Unexpected.  No  one  would  have  imagined, 
and  some  cannot  now  credit  the  means  adopted.  The  ravens  have  been  a  sore 
ofience  to  critics.  Discuss  some  of  their  theories — ^that  they  were  merchants, 
Arabians,  &c.  The  difficulties  are  not  removed  by  the  interpretations  suggested, 
nor  do  they  seem  warranted  by  the  text.  Had  men  brought  food  to  the  hidden 
prophet,  Ahab  would  soon  have  discovered  his  whereabouts ;  nor  would  they  be 
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likely  to  bring  food  twice  daily,  when  a  store  might  have  been  conveyed  with  only 
one  risk.  The  supernatural  is  always  startling,  but  to  those  who  reject  materialism 
it  is  not  incredible.  If  God  notices  a  sparrow  fall,  and  if  diseases  obey  Him,  as 
soldiers  obey  their  general  (Matt,  viii  8 — 10),  this  feeding  by  the  ravens  might  well 
be.  God  often  uses  strange  instruments  to  effect  His  purposes.  Give  examples 
from  Scripture  and  history.  Even  the  plans  and  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  are  under 
His  control.  All  things  work  His  wiU.  2.  It  was  revealed.  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him.'*  It  comes  to  us.  Sometimes  the  inward  impulse  after  prayer 
impels  us  to  take  God*s  way  ;  and  sometimes  all  other  paths  are  closed,  and  of  the 
one  left  open  Providence  says,  "This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it.*'  Are  we  seeking  to 
know  Qod^s  will  about  ourselves  ?  Are  we  concerned  that  our  way  should  be  His 
choice,  and  not  our  own  ?  "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct 
thy  paths." 

IIL  Kestftjl  retbbat.  Describe  the  wild  ravine  of  the  Kelt,  which  Bobinson 
and  Stanley  identify,  with  some  probability,  as  the  Cherith.  The  precipitous  rocks, 
in  places  500  feet  high,  the  caverns  in  the  limestone,  in  one  of  which  the  prophet 
hid,  &c.  Such  a  man  needed  quiet  He  had  it  afforded  to  him  again  in  Horeb. 
No  great  activity  for  God  can  be  worthily  sustained  without  much  waiting  on 
Him.  In  this  retreat  Elijah  had  two  sorts  of  provision.  1.  Daily  bread.  It  is 
only  that  which  we  are  taught  to  expect,  and  pray  for.  The  daily  reception  of 
blessing  teaches  us  oui'  constant  dependence.  The  manna  fell  eveij  mormng,  and 
could  not  be  hoarded  for  the  future.  Daily  strength,  too,  is  given  K>r  daily  duties. 
2.  Qwiet  commwnion.  All  nature  would  sp^ak  to  Elijah  of  his  God.  The  brook 
would  whisper  of  the  water  of  life ;  the  birds  would  celebrate  the  care  of  God,  &c. 
In  the  world  around  him,  in  secret  converse  with  his  own  heart,  and  in  earnest 
prayer  to  the  God  of  Israel,  before  whom  he  stood,  Elijah  would  get  refreshment 
and  strength  for  coming  conflict  and  conquest.  Befer  to  the  invalid,  to  the  aged, 
to  the  little  children,  as  those  to  whom  God  gives  a  time  of  quiet,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  future  service. 

1.  Expect  Ood^s  deliverance  whenever  you  are  in  the  path  of  duty.  2.  Be 
content  that  Qod  should  work  in  His  own  way.  3.  Seek  to  have  a  spirit  of 
contentment,  and  a  heart  that  is  **  qtdet  from  the  fear  of  eviV* — ^A.  B. 

Ver.  16. — The  Widow* s  Cruse.  Describe  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Elyah.  Show 
some  of  the  advantages  which  arose  from  his  visit  to  Zarephath ;  e.g.^  1.  It  was  a 
meam^  of  blessing  to  himself.  He  found  a  true  worshipper  of  Jehovah  even  in 
the  coasts  of  Tyre,  where,  under  the  rule  of  Jezebel's  father,  one  was  least  to  be 
expected.  This  would  strengthen  his  faith,  and  it  would  keep  ahve  his  hope  that 
his  work  in  Israel  would  **  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.*'  We  may  sometimes 
assure  ourselves  of  the  vitality  of  Christianity  by  witnessing  its  effects  among  the 
heathen.  A  visit  to  the  South  Sea  islands  would  prove  a  tonic  to  debilitated  faith. 
2.  It  was  a  m,eans  of  blessing  to  the  widow.  Not  only  was  she  kept  aUve  in 
famine  for  the  prophet's  sake,  but  she  received  spiritual  blessing.  Christ  refers  to 
Elijah's  visit  as  a  sign  of  the  care  God  had,  even  under  the  old  dispensation,  for 
the  heathen  peoples,  where  He  left  not  Himself  without  witness.  (Compare  Luke 
iv.  25.)  Show  that  as  Elijah  turned  from  Israel  to  Zidon,  so  the  apostles  turned  to 
the  Gentiles  (Acts  xviii.  6).    Learn  from  the  story  the  following  general  lessons : — 

I.  That  Ooj>  provides  fob  the  necessities  of  His  sbbyavts.  In  the  famine  He 
had  already  made  provision  for  Eligah  at  Cherith,  and  now  that  the  supply  there 
had  failed,  other  resources  were  opened.  Not  always  in  our  way,  but  in  some  way. 
He  answers  the  prayer,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  He  does  not  promise 
luxuries  or  wealth,  but  our  **  bread  shall  be  given  to  us,  and  our  water  luiall  be 
sure.'*  We  are  not  to  be  anxious  about  our  future,  but  are  to  remember  that  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  CKkL  It  is  said  of  our  food  and  raiment,  that  our  **  heavenly  father 
knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  these  things.*'  When  a  child  is  at  home  he  learns 
bis  lessons,  obeys  the  rules  of  his  parents,  so.,  but  he  has  no  care  about  the  food  he 
will  want  on  the  morrow.  He  never  dreams  but  that  it  will  be  provided.  Such 
should  be  our  spirit,  whatever  may  be  our  powers  of  produotive  work.    We  are 
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diligently  and  earnestly  to  do  whatsoever  our  hands  find  to  do,  feeling  certain  that 
*•  they  who  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing.**  The  Israelites  followed 
the  clond,  though  it  led  them  into  the  wilderness,  with  the  conviction  that  God 
was  leading  them ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  He  provided  manna  in  proportion  to 
their  wants.  If  God  does  not  ignore  our  tempoial  necessities,  He  will  certainly 
not  fail  to  supply  our  spiritual  wants.  In  the  Father's  house  there  is  bread  enough 
and  to  spare.  This  we  may  prove  on  earth,  but  its  highest  fulfilment  will  be  r>een 
in  heaven,  where  the  Lamb,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  us. 

II.  That  Goo  uses  what  men  would  despise.  With  limitless  resources,  we 
should  have  imagined  that  God  would  miraculously  create  what  was  required,  dis- 
regarding **  the  handful  of  meal'*  and  the  little  oil  left  in  a  cruse.  Not  so,  however. 
There  is  no  waste  in  the  Divine  economy.  The  breath  of  men,  the  exhalations 
of  plants,  the  refuse  cast  into  the  field,  or  into  the  sea,  the  rising  mist,  the  falling 
shower,  are  all  accounted  for,  and  have  a  puipose  to  falfil,  a  work  to  do.  There  is 
no  physical  force  which  becomes  utterly  extinct,  though  it  passes  from  one  form  of 
manifestation  to  another.  Motion  passes  into  heat,  heat  into  electricity,  &c.,  in  an 
endless  cycle.  The  economy  of  force  asserts  itself  everywhere  under  the  rule  of 
God.  This,  which  is  proclaimed  by  science,  is  oonstantiy  illustrated  in  Scripture. 
It  is  the  same  God  who  worketh  all  in  all.  If  manna  is  given  to  the  IsraeUtes,  it 
ceases  directly  the  people  can  eat  of  the  com  of  the  country.  The  supernatural 
rises  out  of  Uie  natural.  The  miraculous  provision  for  Ehjah  was  not  a  new 
creation,  but  an  increase  of  what  already  existed ;  and  in  the  use  of  this  there  was 
no  prodigaUty  or  waste.  Compare  with  Christ's  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand.  After  showing  that  He  had  infinite  resources,  He  said  to  His  disciples, 
"  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost'* 

III.  That  God  reveals  ouk  way  step  by  step.  Picture  Elijah  sitting  by  the 
brook  Cherith,  watching  its  waters  becoming  shallower  day  by  day  under  the 
drought.  He  knew  not  what  he  should  do  next,  bat  he  waited,  and  trusted,  and 
prayed ;  and  when  the  brook  was  dried  up,  **  the  word  of  the  Lord,  came  unto  him, 
8aymg,  Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath/*  &c.  God  does  not  reveal  the  future  to  us,  but 
draws  across  it  an  impenetrable,  or  at  most  a  semi-transparent  veil.  We  know  not 
with  absolute  certainty  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  The  advantages  of  tins  are 
evident — 1.  It  saves  us  from  sorrow  a/ndfrom  sin,  (1)  From  sorrow^  because  if 
wo  foresaw  all  that  we  should  have  to  endure,  if  we  knew  the  day  of  our  death,  the 
extent  of  our  losses,  &c.,  our  burden  would  be  greater  than  we  could  bear.  **  Suffi- 
cient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.**  (2)  From  ^n,  because  we  should  grow 
absorbed  in  worldly  occupations  it  we  were  certain  life  would  be  long ;  or  become 
despondent  and  spiritless  in  work  if  we  knew  it  would  be  short  2.  It  fosters  in 
us  the  graces  of  trust  and  prayer.  If  we  know  nothing  of  the  future  ourselves, 
and  cannot  feel  confident  about  our  own  plans,  we  are  led  to  confide  in  Him  who 
foresees  what  is  before  us,  and  to  ask  Him  in  prayer  for  daily  guidance  and  support. 

IV.  That  God  rewards  our  consecration  of  what  we  have  to  Him.  It  was 
a  generous  act  towards  a  stranger,  a  pious  act  towards  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to 
fetch  for  EUjah  the  water  which  was  now  so  costly,  and  to  be  willing  to  share  with 
him  what  appeared  to  be  her  last  meal.  **  There  is  that  seattereth,  and  yet  in- 
crease th.**  Even  in  temporal  affairs  this  is  true.  Hoard  seed  in  the  springtime, 
and  you  cannot  be  enriched ;  scatter  it,  and  Uie  harvest  will  come.  Give  to  the 
poor  in  the  name  of  their  Lord,  and  you  will  not  fail  of  reward— either  here  or  here- 
after. We  are  to  give,  however,  not  for  the  sake  of  applause  or  recompense,  but 
"  as  unto  the  Lord,**  to  whom  we  owe  all  that  we  have.  This  woman  not  only 
gave  to  the  prophet,  but  gave  to  him  in  the  name  of  a  prophet^  and  therefore 
"received  a  prophet's  reward'*  (Matt.  x.  40 — 42).  May  He  who  commended  the 
widow  when  she  gave  her  two  mites  so  accept  our  gifts  and  services,  and  so  approve 
our  motives,  as  at  last  to  say,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me  I  **    (Matt.  xxv.  40.)— A.  R. 

Ver.  21.— Prayer  for  the  Dead,  The  portrait  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  is 
remarkably  nattmil.     Her  calmness  in  speaking  of  tho  trouble  that  was  only 
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threatened  (ver.  12),  is  contrasted  with  her  agony  when  trouble  actually  comes  (ver. 
18).  She  befieved  in  Jehovah  though  in  a  heathen  kingdom ;  yet  there  was  a  blend- 
ing of  superstition  with  her  faith.  She  supposed  that  God  might  have  overlooked 
her  sin,  had  it  not  been  that  He  was  present  with  His  prophet  in  her  home ;  and 
she  cozifounded  discipline  with  retribution.  The  latter  was  the  mistake  of  the  bar- 
barians at  Melita.  (Compare  Acts  xxviii.  4.)  See  also  our  Lord's  teaching,  Luke 
lui.  4.  The  death  of  this  child  is  to  be  explained  on  the  principle  which  asserted 
itself  in  the  blindness  of  the  man  whom  Jesus  cured  (John  ix.  3),  or  in  the  illness 
of  Lazarus,  concerning  which  our  Lord  said,  "  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but 
for  glory  of  God  "  (John  xi.  4).  Bembrandt  has  depicted  the  scene  brought  before 
us  in  this  chapter.  In  a  roughly  built  upper  room  the  dead  child  lies  upon  the 
bed ;  one  hand  rests  upon  his  breast,  while  the  other  has  fiEbllen  heavily  at  his  side, 
giving  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  weight  of  death.  EHjah  stands  on  the  further  side 
of  the  bed  with  his  rugged,  earnest  face  upturned  towards  heaven  and  his  hands 
clasped  in  an  agony  of  supplication  as  he  says,  '*  O  Lord  my  God,  I  pray  thee  let 
this  child's  soul  come  into  him  again  I"  This  event  was  not  intended  to  be 
wondered  at  as  a  prodigy,  nor  was  it  merely  to  benefit  the  widow,  but  for  all  time 
has  spiritual  significance.    With  this  behef  we  see  in  it — 

I.  An  emblem  of  spiritual  death.  The  child  had  died  suddenly,  or  Elijah 
would  have  been  told  of  his  illness.  His  death  was  real,  and  was  more  than  the 
insensibility  of  Eutychus  (Acts  xx.  10).  We  say  that  a  thing,  susceptible  of  life, 
is  dead  when  it  cannot  receive  what  is  essential  to  its  growth  and  well-being ; 
e.g.f  a  tree  is  dead  when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  absorb  the  nutriment  without 
which  it  must  &de,  and  ultimately  fall.  An  animal  is  dead  which  can  no  longer 
breath  air  or  assimilate  food.  The  mind  is  dead — as  is  that  of  an  idiot — when  it 
receives  no  true  mental  impressions.  The  soul  is  dead  which  is  insensible  to 
spiritual  influence.  As  it  is  possible  to  have  physical  without  mental  life,  so  it  is 
possible  to  have  mental  without  spiritual  life.  '*  Spiritual  death  "  is  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  this  child.  The  food 
provided  for  him  was  useless  now,  the  tenderest  words  of  his  mother  were  im- 
heeded,  and  the  voice  that  so  lately  was  musical  with  laughter  was  silent.  Simi- 
larly the  spiritually  dead  are  indifferent  to  God's  provision,  unconscious  of  their 
own  possibilities,  irresponsive  to  the  Father's  voice.  '*  Except  a  man  be  bom  again 
he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  *'  He  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life." 
•*  Dead  in  trespasses  and  Bins."  "  Come  firom  the  four  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe 
upon  these  slain  that  they  may  live." 

II.  An  example  of  intercessory  prayer.  A  man  of  Elijah's  strong  nature 
would  have  strong  affections,  and  we  can  imagine  how  intensely  he  had  come  to 
love  this  child.  On  hearing  of  his  death  he  could  only  say  to  the  distracted  mother, 
"  GKve  me  thy  son,"  and  then  carried  him  up  to  his  own  room,  and  cried  to  God  in 
an  agony  of  prayer.  1.  It  was  offered  in  solitude.  Not  even  the  mother  was 
tiiere.  Such  mtense  crises  in  life  must  be  met  alone.  Jesus  Christ  was  wont  to 
•*  depart  into  a  solitary  place  "  to  pray.  Understanding  our  needs  He  said,  "When 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  to  the  door,  and  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  seeth  in  secret.''  '*  Jacob  was  left  alone  "  when  he  wrestled  with  the  angel. 
Compare  Elijah's  miracle  with  that  of  the  Lord,  who,  when  He  went  into  the  room 
where  Jairus'  daughter  lay  dead,  "  suffered  no  man  to  go  in,"  beyond  those  who 
were  one  with  Him  in  sympathy  and  prayer.  2.  It  was  pecuUa/rly  definite.  There 
was  one  want  in  bis  heart,  one  cry  on  his  lips.  Our  prayers  too  often  are  medita- 
tions on  the  Divine  attributes,  or  general  confessions,  and  thanksgivings.  If  our 
King  asked  "  What  is  thy  petition  ?  "  we  should  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer.  Pray  for  one  grace,  for  one  unbelieving  friend,  &o.  8.  It  was  intensely 
earnest,  Elijah  could  not  be  denied.  His  was  not  a  speech,  but  a  cry.  He  looked 
for  the  awakening,  and  flung  himself  on  the  dead  in  an  agony  of  earnestness  as  if 
he  would  infiise  his  own  warmth  and  life.  The  touch  was  similar  to  that  of  Peter, 
when  he  took  the  cripple  by  the  hand  (Acts  iii  7)— not  the  cause  of  blessing,  but 
the  medium  of  blessing.    The  Divine  power  works  through  the  human  agency. 

III.  An  earnest  of  true  resubbbotion.  Elijah  could  not  give  life,  but  he  could 
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ask  God  for  it  Nor  can  we  arouse  to  new  life  by  preaching,  though  God  can  do  so 
through  preaching.  Our  words  are  only  the  media  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
works.  The  Atlantic  cable  is  useless  except  as  the  message  is  flashed  forth  by  mys- 
terious unseen  power.  This  distinguishes  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  from 
those  of  His  servants.  (Compare  Luke  yii  14  with  Acts  iii.  12 — 16.)  There  is  a 
resurrection  wherein  saints  shall  be  raised  by  the  power  of  God  to  a  life  of  immor- 
tahty,  the  promise  and  pledge  of  which  we  have  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  who 
is  the  "  firstfruits  of  them  that  sleep."  There  is  also  a  spiritual  resurrection,  to 
which  Paul  refers  when  he  appeals  to  Christians  as  those  "  risen  with  Christ ;  and 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  that,  is  there  an  illustration  in  our  text.  Baised  to  newness  of 
life  we,  like  the  child  Elijah  prayed  for,  have  to  Hve  for  awhile  in  the  old  s^ere. 
The  prophet  gave  the  child  to  hljB  mother.  Jesus  restored  Lazarus  to  his  sisters, 
the  young  man  at  Nain  to  his  mother,  and  the  ruler's  daughter  to  her  parents ;  and 
so  to  us,  who  have  "  passed  from  death  unto  life,"  He  says,  "  Return  to  thine  own 
house,  and  show  how  great  things  God  hath  done  for  tiiee.''  This  miracle  con- 
strained the  widow  to  accept  as  God's  truth  the  declaration  of  His  servant  (ver.  24). 
How  much  more  reason  have  we,  who  believe  in  the  supernatural  works  of  His 
Son,  to  say,  '*  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God ;  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him  1 " — A.  R. 

Vers.  1 — 6.— Elijah  the  Tuhhite.  One  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble  figures  that 
cross  the  stage  of  Old  Testament  histoxy  appears  before  us  here.  Few  names  have 
such  a  halo  of  glorious  .associations  surroundiog  them  as  that  of  Elijah.  The 
mystery  of  his  origin,  the  grandeur  of  his  mission,  his  physical  and  moral 
characteristics,  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  miracles,  his  wonderful  translation  and 
reappearance  with  Moses  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration,  together  with 
the  place  that  he  occupies  in  the  last  utterances  of  inspired  prophecy,  and  in  the 
anticipations  of  the  Jewish  people — all  combine  to  invest  the  person  of  this  great 
prophet  with  a  pecuhar  and  romantic  interest.  This  opening  chapter  in  the  story 
of  his  prophetic  ministry  is  full  of  instruction.    Note — 

I.  His  ABRUPT  APPBABANCE.  There  is  nothing  actually  unique  in  this;  Other 
prophets  of  the  age  are  introduced  thus  suddenly  (Ahijah,  Jehu,  Shemaiah,  Ac.) 
But  coDsideriug  the  circumstances  of  the  time  it  is  remarkable.  1.  It  proclaims 
Qod*8  continued  interest  in,  and  sovereignty  over^  Israel  cls  well  as  Judah.  The 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  had  not  broken  the  bond  between  Him  and  them,  or 
altered  the  fact  of  His  supremacy.  Nor  had  their  religious  defection  nullified  His 
purpose  of  mercy.  2.  It  is  called  forth  by  a  dread  moral  crisis.  The  seed  sown 
by  Jeroboam  was  fast  developing  its  most  deadly  fruits.  The  Baal  worship  brought 
in  by  Ahab  and  Jezebel  was  a  far  worse  ** abomination"  than  the  worship  of  the 
calves.  A  cruel  persecution  was  raging,  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  were  being  slain, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  true  religion  wotUd  perish  out  of  the  land.  8.  It  was  a  reve- 
lation of  irresistible  power.  The  worship  of  Baal  was  essentially  the  worship  of 
power ;  probably  the  productive  power  of  nature.  Here  is  the  messenger  of  Him 
'*  to  whom  all  power  belongeth,**  that  great  unseen  Power  that  can  arrest  the  order 
of  nature,  seal  up  the  fountains  of  heaven,  wither  those  resources  of  earth  on  which 
the  life  alike  of  man  and  beast  depends.  We  are  reminded  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  God  may  see  fit  to  fulfil  His  sovereign  purposes.  AU  powers,  human  and 
material,  are  at  His  command.  *'  All  things  serve  his  might"  In  the  darkest 
hour  in  the  history  of  church  or  nation,  let  us  believe  that  still  **the  Lord 
reigneth."  Let  us  trust  Him  to  "  plead  his  own  cause,"  and  vindicate  the  claims 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 

II.  His  personal  dionitt.  It  is  the  dignity  of  one  who  sustains  a  special 
relation  towards  '*  the  Uving  God."  His  name  implies  this :  '*  Jehovah  is  my 
God."  And  this  solenm  asseveration,  **  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before 
whom  I  standi''  is  suggestive  of  the  dignity  (1)  of  personal  fellowship ;  (2)  face  to 
face  vision ;  and  (8)  Divine  proprietorship ;  (4)  consecrated  servitude.  One  would 
think  the  old  Jewish  tradition  were  true.  It  sounds  like  the  voice  of  an  angel. 
But  lofty  as  this  utterance  is,  majestic  atf  is  the  relation  towards  the  Divine  Being 
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-wbicli  it  indicates,  it  has  its  Christian  counterpart.  Think  of  St.  Paul's  words  : 
<*  There  stood  by  me  this  night  the  angel  of  God,  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve  *' 
(Acts  xxvii.  23).  This  is  not  an  exclusive,  exceptional  dignity.  We  may  all  in  our 
measure  share  it.  And  as  no  earthly  position  sheds  any  real  glory  upon  a  man 
except  so  far  as  he  recognizes  a  Divine  element  in  it,  fills  it  as  before  God  with 
holy  fear ;  so  there  is  no  work  or  office  of  common  life  which  may  not  be  ennobled 
by  this  feeling.  We  stand  there  before  God  as  His  servants  to  do  that  very  thing. 
'*  Such  honour  have  all  his  saints.'* 

III.  His  ooubagb.  It  is  the  courage  of  one  who  knows  that  God  is  with  him, 
that  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Divine  will,  the  instrument  of  a  Divine  purpose, 
the  channel  of  Divine  strength.  He  boldly  confronts  Ahab,  '*  not  fearing  the 
wrath  of  the  king,'*  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den.  Does  not  mingle  with  the 
people,  antedating  their  sufferings  by  s|>reading  among  them  the  evil  tidings,  but 
goes  straight  to  him  who  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  mischief  and  can  avert  the 
calamity  by  his  repentance.  Such  is  the  brave  spirit  with  which  God  fills  his 
heroes.  Whether  m  the  defiance  of  danger,  or  the  endurance  of  suffering,  it  is 
the  sense  of  God — a  Divine  inspiration,  Divine  support — that  has  ever  been  the 
spring  of  the  noblest  form  of  courage.  **  Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,'*  &c.  "  If 
God  be  for  us,"  &o.  *'  Be  not  afraid  of  their  terror,  but  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
your  heart,'*  &o.  This  is  the  principle — the  solemn  fear  of  God  taking  possession 
of  a  man  casts  out  all  other  fear ;  in  the  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  Divine  claim, 
he  fears  nothing  but  the  dread  of  being  unfaithful  to  it.  Now  this  brave  spirit  was 
not  kindled  in  the  breast  of  EHjah  all  at  once.  Such  a  moral  phenomenon  is  not 
the  birth  of  an  hour  or  a  day.  We  may  beUeve  that  it  was  developed  in  him 
gradually  among  the  mountains  of  Gilead — a  fitting  scene  for  the  nurture  of  such 
a  moral  constitution  as  his.  The  fire  burned  within  him  as  he  mused  on  the 
degradation  of  his  country.  St.  James  speaks  of  the  fervency  of  Elijah's  prayer: 
''He  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain,"  &c.  (James  v.  17).  No  doubt  the 
withholding  of  the  rain  was  given  as  a  **  sign  "  in  answer  to  his  prayer ;  but  after 
all,  may  we  not  regard  his  prayer  most  as  the  means  of  preparing  liim  to  be  the 
prophet  and  minister  of  tins  great  *'sign"?  Not  that  the  order  of  nature  was 
placed  at  the  caprice  of  a  poor,  frail  mortal ;  but  that  he,  *'  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  us,'*  was  able  in  the  fervour  of  his  faith  and  prayer  to  rise  up  and  lay  hold  on 
the  strength  of  God,  to  read  the  pm*pose  of  God,  reckoned  worthy  to  become  the 
agent  in  me  execution  of  that  purpose.  The  historic  incident  is  not  so  far  removed 
as  it  may  seem  to  be  from  the  range  and  level  of  our  common  life.  Heaven  gives 
back  its  answer  to  suppliant  faith.  As  regards  the  fellowship  of  the  human  soul 
with  the  mind  and  with  the  power  of  God,  it  must  ever  be  true  that  "  the  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much.*' 

IV.  His  BXTRAORDiNABT  PBESBBVATiON.  A  type  of  the  providential  care  that 
God  will  ever  exercise  over  those  who  are  faithful  to  Him  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
of  trial.  Whether  "  ravens*'  or  •*  wandering  Arabians  were  the  instruments  in  his 
preservation,  it  Httle  signifies,  so  that  we  recognize  the  positive  Divine  inter- 
position. And  what  is  the  supply  of  our  daily  wants  but  the  fruit  of  a  perpetual 
Divine  interposition?  **Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.*'  Walk  uprightly 
before  God,  be  true  to  Him  in  all  the  sacred  responsibilities  of  life,  and  trust  in 
Him  to  provide  (Matt.  vi.  83).— W. 

Ver.  16. — Entertaining  a  Stranger,  We  naturally  ask  why  Elijah  should  have 
been  sent  at  this  crisis  to  Zarephath.  The  fact  that  it  lay  so  near  to  the  birthplace 
of  Jezebel,  and  in  the  very  home  of  the  Baal  worship,  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  this.  It  might  be  a  safer  place  of  retreat  for  the  prophet  than  it  seemed 
to  be,  for  Ahab  would  scarcely  dream  of  following  him  there.  But  other  reasons 
are  suggested  by  the  use  our  Lord  makes  of  this  incident  (Luke  iv.  25,  2G).  The 
prophet  was  not ''  accepted  in  his  own  country,"  but  found  a  confiding  welcome 
and  generous  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  an  alien.  God  rebuked  the  proud 
unbehef  of  His  own  people  by  making  this  poor  lone  widow,  in  the  midst  of  her 
idolatrous  associations,  the  instrument  of  His  purposes.    And  thus  that  early  age 
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had  its  foreshadowings  of  the  grace  that  ehonld  hereafter  be  bestowed  on  the 
Gentiles.    The  lessons  of  the  narrative  he  upon  the  surface. 

I.  GoD*8  8URB  GUARDIANSHIP  ovsB  His  SBBVANT8.  Elijah  Is  perfectly  safe 
under  the  shield  of  Divine  protection,  as  safe  in  the  region  of  Sidon  as  he  was  by 
the  brook  Chetith.  He  who  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  him  can  put  it  into  the 
heart  and  into  the  power  of  the  Phoenician  woman  to  do  the  same.  When  one 
resort  fails  He  can  provide  another.  He  causes  one  and  another  to  fEul  that  He 
may  show  how  boundless  His  resources  are.  There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the 
possibihties  of  God's  sustaining  and  protective  power.  "  He  shall  ^ve  his  angels 
charge  concerning  thee.*'  The  angels  of  God  are  many  and  various.  There  is 
nothing  which  He  cannot  make  to  he  the  instrument  of  His  purpose,  the  vehicle  of 
His  power.  And  He  causes  them  to  wait  in  duteous  minis&y  on  those  whom  He 
has  called  to  high  and  holy  service  in  His  kingdom.  God  has  a  ffrand  mission  for 
Elijah  to  accomplish  in  Israel  and  will  take  care  that  he  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  it. 
''  Man  is  immortal  till  his  work  be  done.'* 

II.  The  honoub  God  puts  on  the  lowlt.    We  see  here  not  only  the  Divine 

i)r6servation  of  Ehjah,  but  a  special  act  of  grace  towards  the  woman  of  Zarephath. 
[t  was  a  signal  honour  to  have  been  thus  singled  out  from  the  crowd  for  such  a 
Divine  visitation,  to  be  used  as  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  great  public 
events,  to  have  her  name  hemded  down  to  friture  ages  as  the  **  woman  of  Sarepta,** 
whose  glory  it  was  to  "  entertain  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  and  receive  a 
prophet's  reward."  And  in  this  there  was  not  merely  a  providential  arrangement 
of  outward  circumstances,  but  a  gracious  influence  exerted  on  her  own  soul ;  for 
God  lays  His  sovereign  hand  not  only  on  the  course  of  external  events,  but  on  tlio 
secret  springs  of  moral  life.  Her  readiness  to  respond  to  the  prophet's  appeal  was 
from  Him.  Poor  and  humble  as  she  was  His  eye  was  upon  her  for  good.  '*  He 
regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaiden.'*  Thus  has  God  often  put  distinction 
upon  those  who  might  least  have  expected  it.  Let  none  think  themselves  beneath 
His  notice,  or  too  insignificant  to  be  made  by  Him  the  instrument  of  some  high 
and  holy  purpose.  *^  Though  tiie  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  he  respect  unto  the 
lowly**  (Psa.  cxxxviii.  6). 

*'  He  hears  the  uncomplaining  monn 
Of  those  who  sit  and  weep  alone.*' 

The  forlorn  and  desolate,  if  only  they  walk  humbly  and  reverently  before  Him,  are 
the  objects  of  His  tenderest  regard.  He  is  nearer  to  them  than  He  seems  to  be, 
and  often  has  surprising  grace  in  store  for  them.  The  poor  widow  casts  her  two 
mites  unnoticed  into  the  treasury,  but  He  to  whom  the  secrets  of  ail  hearts  are 
open  clothes  her  with  honour  above  all  the  rich  pretentious  people  who  only  gave 
what  they  so  well  could  spare.  The  sinful  woman,  in  self-forgetting  devotion, 
pours  her  rich  ointment  on  the  head  of  the  incarnate  Love ;  captious  omookers  see 
no  glory  in  her  dood,  but  a  word  from  Him  crowns  it  with  an  everlasting  halo  of 
world-wide  fwne  (Matt.  xxvi.  18;  Mark  xii.  48,  44). 

III.  The  reward  op  trustful  and  obedient  faith.  The  poor  widow  "  showed 
her  faith  by  her  works,  and  by  works  was  her  faith  made  perfect"  At  the  prophet's 
word  she  drew  fi-eely  from  her  scanty  store,  and  **  the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not, 
neither  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail."  The  reward  of  her  faith  came  in  the  form  of  a 
miracle  similar  to  thnt  of  Christ*s  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  to  feed  the 
hungry  multitude.  It  surpasses  our  comprehension,  but  is  not  more  wonderful 
than  the  mysterious  process  that  is  ever  gomg  on  in  the  building  up  of  the  tissue 
of  plants  and  of  the  animal  frame.  ShaU  not  the  Power  that  is  per|)etually  change 
ing  the  elements  of  earth  and  air  and  water  into  nourishing  food  for  man  and 
beast  be  able  to  increase  **  the  meal  and  the  oil  **  as  it  pleases  ?  The  true  life  of 
faith  is  one  of  "  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,"  coupled  with  calm  dependence 
on  that  ever- active  power.  Of  the  righteous  God  says,  "  Bread  shall  be  given  him," 
Ac.  (Isa.  xxxiii.  16).  *'  In  the  day  of  famine  they  shall  be  satisfied  **  (Psa.  xxxvii. 
19).    Christ  did  not  mock  us  when  He  taught  us  to  pray  to  our  Father  in  heaven, 
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**  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.'*  Tread  faithfully  the  path  of  duty,  and  **  He 
that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower  wiU  both  minister  bread  for  your  food,  and 
multiply  your  seed  sown,  and  increase  the  fruits  of  your  righteousness  "  (2  Cor.  ix. 
10).— W. 

Vers.  17 — 24. — Ijife  from  the  Dead,  The  miracles  wrought  by  Elijah  or  associated 
with  his  name  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  nature  of  severe  judgments,  and  present 
the  person  of  the  lowly  prophet  in  a  stem  and  terrible  light  before  us.  But  &e  two 
miracles  that  mark  the  opening  of  his  career  were  miracles  of  mercy,  and  show 
that  there  was  another  siae  to  his  character,  one  that  was  tenderly  sympathetic  and 
humane.  Having  at  first  brought  hope  and  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  starving 
mother  and  her  child,  he  now  lifts  the  dark  shadow  of  death  from  off  the  desolated 
home  and  turns  its  sorrow  into  joy.  This  narrative  has  a  peculiarly  pathetic 
interest,  and  is  suggestive  of  lessons  that  touch  the  deepest  realities  of  human  life. 
It  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  in  which  we  see  (1)  the  sadness  of  death 
and  (2)  the  joy  of  restoration. 

I.  The  BADNB88  OP  DEATH.  That  the  child  was  really  dead  we  cannot  doubt. 
•*  There  was  no  breath  left  in  him.**  The  gleam  of  hope  in  the  poor  widow's 
condition  was  suddenly  beclouded,  and  a  strange,  yet  not  altogether  unnatural, 
revulsion  of  feeling  took  possession  of  her  breast.  Thus  does  an  imezpeeted 
calamity,  especially  perhaps  when  it  takes  the  form  of  personal  bereavement,  often 
work  for  a  while  a  sad  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  soid.  1.  It  darJeens  the  whole 
horizon  of  life — quenches  the  hght  of  other  joys.  The  abundance  of  meal  and  oil, 
and  the  honour  of  the  prophet's  presence  are  as  nothing  while  the  child  lies  dearl 
in  the  house.  There  are  sorrows  which  seem  utterly  to  blot  out  the  sunshine  c  f 
on6*s  existence,  and  to  be  aggravated  rather  than  relieved  by  the  joys  that  accom- 
pany them.  2.  It  creates  resentment  against  the  supposed,  or  perhaps  the  real, 
OAitnor  of  it.  **  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  0  thou  man  of  God  ?  *^  The  prophet, 
who  had  proved  himself  so  beneficent  a  fiiend,  is  regarded  as  an  enemy.  d,Itis 
a  severe  test  of  one^s  faith  in  God.  This  woman,  it  may  be,  was  in  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  mind  between  blind  devotion  to  the  old  idolatries  and  the  full 
acceptance  of  the  faith  of  IsraeL  How  rude  a  check  did  this  event  seem  to  give  to 
her  progress  into  clearer  light  1  Thus  is  the  faith  of  men  often  sorely  tried  by  the 
adversities  of  life.  This  is  part  of  their  Divine  purpose.  The  **  fiery  trial  '*  seems 
**  strange  at  first,  but  the  meaning  and  reason  of  it  are  revealed  afterwards.'*  Happy 
they  whose  faith,  in  spite  of  the  severe  strain  put  upon  it,  holds  fast  to  the  living 
God — too  deeply  rooted  in  the  soul  to  be  torn  up  by  any  sudden  sweeping  blast. 
4.  It  a^aJcens  the  sense  of  sin.  **  Art  thou  come  to  me  to  bring  my  sin  to  remem- 
brance 7**  It  is  significant  that  the  thought  of  her  own  sin  should  be  her  first 
thought.  The  calamity  brought  this  to  her  remembrance  because  it  seemed  to  her 
a  sign  of  God*8  remembrance  of  it.  Learn  that  though  particular  afflictions  are 
not  always  to  be  connected  with  any  particular  transgression  as  their  cause  (John 
iz.  2,  8),  jet  all  sorrow  must  be  traced  ultimately  to  its  source  in  moral  eviL  It 
is  a  true  mstinct  that  leads  us  to  think  of  our  sins  in  times  of  adversity.  Whenever 
affliction  comes  to  us  it  should  produce  tenderness  of  conscience  and  call  forth  the 
prayer,  **  Show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me,"  in  order  that  if  there  be 
any  secret  wrong  in  ourselves  that  demands  this  severe  discipline  we  may  have 
grace  to  fight  against  it  and  cast  it  out. 

II.  The  jot  of  ebstoration.  The  behaviour  of  Elijah  is  beautifully  expressive 
of  his  deep  human  sympathy,  and  also  of  the  intimacy  of  the  relation  between 
himself  and  God  as  a  man  of  prayer  and  the  instrument  of  the  Divine  energy. 
Having  special  regard  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  this  miracle  of  restoration,  observe 
that — 1.  It  is  typical  of  the  beneficent  ministry  of  Christ.  In  Him  the  power  of 
Qod  came,  as  it  never  had  before,  into  heaUng  contact  with  the  firame  of  our 
diseased  and  dying  humanity.  He  took  our  nature  upon  Him  that  He  might 
effectually  cure  its  infirmities  and  sicknesses.  **  Virtue  '*  continually  went  forth 
from  Him.  He  was  the  great  health-restorer  and  life-giver ;  and  as  all  the  heaUng 
ministries  of  former  ages  had  anticipated  His  coming,  so  all  true  philanthropy 
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since  bas  caught  its  highest  inspiration  from  the  constraint  of  His  love  and  the 
force  of  His  example.  2,  It  is  prophetic  of  thefutwre  glorious  resurrection.  Wo 
see  here  one  of  the  many  witnesses  that  gleam  out  amid  the  obscurity  of  the  olden 
times  to  the  truth  that  God  would  surely  one  day  "  bring  life  and  unmortality  to 
light/'  while  it  points  us  on  to  the  time  when,  *'  at  the  voice  of  the  son  of  God,  all 
that  are  in  their  graves  shall  Come  forth."  '*  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory  "  (Isa.  xxv.  8 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  64).  8.  It  illustrates  the  joy  of  a  soul  that  for  the  first  time  is  made  fully 
conscious  of  the  qraciov^  presence  and  power  of  God.  "  Now  by  this  I  know  that 
thou  art  a  man  oi  God,**  &o.  There  is  a  tone  of  deep  satisfaction  in  these  words. 
It  is  the  satisfaction  that  springs  from  the  discovery  of  Divine  truth  and  the  vivid 
sense  of  God.  There  is  no  satisfaction  of  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  that 
can  be  compared  with  this.  The  end  of  all  forms  of  Divine  manifestation— 
prophetic  visitations,  miracles,  providences,  &c. — is  this.  We  reach  the  highest 
joy  possible  to  us  upon  earth  when  we  can  say  with  St.  John,  "  We  know  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him 
that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  son  Jesus  Ghnst.  This  is 
the  true  God  and  eternal  life  **  (1  John  iv.  20).— W. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — Elijah's  Advent  amd  Service.  I.  The  Great  Prophet.  1.  Hisnofne: 
Elijah,  my  God  (is)  Jehovah.  It  was  a  symbol  of  his  spirit.  It  expressed  his 
judgment  of  Israel's  idolatry  and  the  choice  which  with  his  soul's  whole  strength 
he  had  made  of  God.  Light  and  fidelity  are  the  only  foundations  of  any  true  work 
for  Gbd  or  man.  2.  His  origin.  The  words  ("  of  the  inhabitants,**  &o.)  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  belonged  to  none  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  (1)  His  mission  was 
prophetic  of  that  of  the  Gentiles.  Israel,  forsaking  God,  were  to  feel  that  God 
was  also  forsaking  them  (Bom.  x.  19).  The  very  meanness  of  the  origin  of  God*a 
faithful  ones  lends  power  to  their  testimony.  (2)  It  proved  the  infinitude  of  God's 
resources.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  might  slay  His  prophets ;  they  could  not  arrest  the 
progress  of  His  work.  From  the  most  unthought-of  quarter  there  arises  a  mightier 
than  all  whose  lives  had  been  taken.  The  power  of  a  devoted  life  to  make  the 
world  feel  the  impossibility  of  its  prevaiHng  in  its  contest  with  God.  8.  His  atti' 
tude  toward  Ood.  *^  Before  whom  I  stand.*'  He  was  the  Lord's  servant.  He 
lived  for  Him.  His  eye  rested  on  Him.  The  whole  man  stood  girded  for  prompt* 
unquestioning  obedience^  This  is  the  spirit  of  aU  true  service.  Is  God  as  real  to 
us  ?    Do  we  thus  stand  before  Him  ? 

II.  Hia  Message.  1.  The  judgment*  It  was  that  predicted  from  of  old  as  the 
chastisement  of  IsraeVs  idolatry  (Deut*  xi.  17).  The  land  was  to  be  consumed  by 
drought.  The  blessings  which  God  withliolds  from  the  soul  that  forsakes  Him 
are  imaged  in  those  withheld  from  the  land.  There  is  '^  neither  dew  nor  rain.** 
The  refreshment,  the  rich  consolation,  once  imparted  by  the  word  or  found  in 
prayer,  are  no  longer  known.  The  stimulating  of  loving  zeal  after  what  is  nobler 
and  purer  has  ceased.  2.  Through  whom  it  fell :  **  According  to  my  word.*'  Those 
who  reject  God  will  be  judged  by  man.  God  will  still  confront  them  in  their 
fellows.  God  is  magnified  in  His  servants.  The  kingly  power  and  priesthood  of 
believers  in  their  relation  to  the  world. 

III.  His  retirembnt.  1.  It  served  Qod.  Ahab  and  Israel  were  left  face  to  face 
with  Him.  Man  disappeared  that  the  eye  might  rest  on  God  alone.  There  are 
times  when  He  is  best  served  by  silence.  Many  words  often  undo  the  effect  of  the 
homethrust  dealt  by  a  few.  2.  It  was  Ms  safety.  He  was  shielded  from  Ahab's 
anger.  We  may  be  hid  by  affliction  from  the  power  of  our  great  foe.  Temptation 
and  danger  may  have  been  darkening  the  path  that  lay  before  us  when  God  led  us 
aside  and  made  us  rest  awhile  with  Him.  8.  It  prepared  him  for  after  service. 
He  was  taught  God's  unfailing  power  and  care.  His  wants  were  provided  for 
though  no  man  knew  of  his  dwelhng  place ;  and  that  by  the  most  unlikely  instru- 
ments. He  learned  how  fully  he  might  trust  God.  He  to  whom  God  is  thus 
revealed  will  not  fear  the  f%oe  of  man. — U. 
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Vers.  7 — 16. — Divine  Care.  I.  Thb  endlessness  op  God's  RESouRCEa  1.  The 
brook  failed;  and  one  essential  of  Hfe  could  no  more  be  had  there.  But  it  was  only 
that  this  wondrous  provision  might  give  place  to  greater  marvels.  When  means  are 
threatened,  the  hesoi  sinks ;  but  He  who  has  provided  these  for  a  season  knows  of 
the  failure ;  and  He  who  sent  to  Oherith  can  send  elsewhere.  One  channel  of  help 
fails  only  that  the  soul  may  be  quickened  by  a  fresh  revelation  of  God's  kindness. 
2.  He  was  sent  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  da/ngerous  of  all  places — to  the 
territory  of  JezebePs  father.  And  yet  the  very  unlikehhood  of  his  seeking  shelter 
there  increased  his  safety.  God's  path  can  only  be  trod  by  faith,  but  that  faith  is 
soon  changed  to  praise.  8.  He  was  sent  to  a  most  wnliTeely  quarter^  The  hostess 
whom  the  Lord  nad  chosen  was  a  widow  and  one  who  possessed  sufficient  to 
furnish  only  one  more  meal  for  herself  and  her  child.  But  here  again  faith  was  to 
break  forth  into  praise.  God's  power  is  infinite,  and  the  meanest  as  well  as  the 
mightiest  may  be  used  to  glorify  Him. 

II.  The  bewasd  of  obedient  faith.  1.  For  Elijah.  He  went  undoubting }  he 
sought  the  city,  and  lo,  at  the  gate  (ver^  10)  he  met  his  hostess.  Those  who  act 
on  God's  promises  will  meet  with  the  revelation  of  His  truth  and  graciousness.  2. 
For  the  woman  (vers.  11 — 16).  It  was  her  last  meaL  Love  of  hev  child  and  her 
own  hunger  must  have  made  it  hard  to  obey,  but  the  seed  she  sowed  in  faith 
yielded  a  thousandfold.  God's  call  to  sacrifice  for  His  service,  for  honesty  and 
truth,  is  the  path  to  plenty  not  to  loss.  8.  For  both*  The  woman  entered  a 
new  world.  The  unseen  was  unveiled ;«  she  knew  God.  Elijah  found  in  a  heathen 
land  a  home  which  God  had  sanctified.  The  communion  of  futh  glorifies  all  human 
relationship. — U. 

Vers.  17 — 24. — Affliction  and  its  Fruits,  I.  The  disoiplinb  of  trial.  1.  It  is 
no  proof  of  God's  anger.  Sorrow  darkens  the  homes  of  God's  beloved.  This  was 
a  home  of  faith  and  ministering  love.  Affliction  is  no  more  proof  of  wrath  than  is 
the  farmer's  ploughing  of  his  field.  To  him,  with  his  eye  upon  the  future  harvest, 
it  is  only  the  needful  preparation  of  the  soiL  And  the  great  Husbandman,  with 
His  eye  upon  the  eternal  glory,  must  open  up  a  bed  within  the  soul's  depths  for 
the  seed  of  life.  2.  Qod's  blow  ma/y  be  very  heavy.  Her  son,  her  only  child,  is 
taken.  God's  plough  sinks  deep  that  His  work  may  be  rightly  done.r  The  very 
greatness  of  our  anguish  is  a  measure  by  which  we  may  gau^e  the  greatness  of 
Qie  Lord's  purpose  and  of  the  love  which  will  not  suffer  us  to  miss  the  blessings 

n.  The  fruits  it  yields.  1,  It  reveals  owr  need.  She  may  have  been  conscious 
daily  of  the  goodness  of  God  and  yet  been  bUnd  to  the  fact  that  she  needed  more 
than  she  had  vet  receivedr  God  now  awakens  her  (1)  to  the  sense  of  her  unwortlii- 
ness :  "  What  nave  I  to  do  with  thee?  "  (2)  to  the  remembrance  of  her  transgressions: 
"Art  thou  come  to  call  my  sins  to  remembrance  ?  "  The  darkness  of  trouble  is  the 
shadow  of  guilt  There  is  discipline  because  there  is  need  of  salvation.  Sins  noay 
be  pardoned,  but  God  must  open  up  a  gulf  between  the  soul  and  them.  The  time 
of  trouble  is  meant  to  be  a  time  of  heart-searching  and  of  confession.  2.  It  stirs  up 
to  prayer,  EHjah's  heart  was  poured  out  in  bold  expostulation  and  earnest  entreaty 
(vers.  20,  21).  In  the  sharpness  of  our  need  our  cry  gains  strength;  we  press,  in 
our  urgency,  into  the  Divine  presence.  These  times  open  up  a  way  to  God  by 
which  we  find  ready  access  ever  after.  8i  It  leads  to  the  vision  of  Qod's  glory. 
''  And  the  Lord  heard,"  Ac.  (ver.  22).  The  prayer  was  followed  by  a  revelation  of 
God's  power  such  as  till  then  man  had  never  seen :  the  dead  was  raised.  "  Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive."  The  soul  that  oaks  will  see  God's  salvation  and  be  filled 
with  the  light  of  the  Divine  glory«  4.  It  deepens  trust.  "  Now  by  this  I  know," 
&C.  (ver.  24).  When  man's  need  meets  God's  help,  the  soul  is  bound  to  Him  by  the 
strongest  ties. — U. 

Vers.  1.— 7. — First  Preparation  of  Elijah  for  his  great  Mission.  After  El^ah's 
first  appearance  before  Ahab  to  announce  to  him  the  Divine  visitation  of  sterility 
and  dearth  which  was  to  come  upon  the  land  as  the  chastisement  of  his  sin,  the  pro- 
phet was  sent  away  into  a  solitary  place  to  prepare  himself  for  his  great  and  solemn 
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mission,  which  was  to  overthrow  idolatry  and  vindicate  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  This  work  of  preparation  was  divided  into  two  great  periods.  1.  The 
preparation  of  the  desert  2.  The  lonely  life  of  the  prophet  in  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  Sarepta. 

The  Desert  was,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
great  school  of  the  prophets^  These  men  of  God  were  trained  for  their  work :  1. 
By  being  brought  face  to  face  with  their  sacred  mission  in  all  its  greatness,  and 
free  from  the  prejudices  and  petty  influences  of  human  society.  There  they  coold 
steadfastly  contemplate  the  Divine  ideal,  undistracted  by  the  rude  realities  of  man's 
fallen  condition.  2.  There  they  were  also  cut  off  from  all  human  aid,  left  to  test 
their  own  strength,  or  rather  to  prove  their  own  utter  weakness,  and,  overwhelmed 
with  the  sense  of  it,  to  cast  themselves  wholly  on  Divine  strength.  Thus  they 
received  directly  from  God,  as  did  Elijah,  the  snppUes  by  which  they  Uved,  and 
realized  the  conditions  of  absolute  and  immediate  trust  in  Him.  Coming  forth  fr^m 
this  discipline  of  the  desert,  they  were  enabled  to  say  with  Paul,  '*  When  I  am 
weak,  then  am  I  strong  '*  (2  Cor.  xii.  10).  8.  This  loving  converse  of  the  prophets 
with  their  God  brought  them  into  closer  fellowship,  more  intimate  union,  with  Mim. 
Thus  they  came  forth  from  the  desert,  like  Moses  from  the  Mount  of  Sinai,  bearing 
unconsciously  upon  them  the  reflection  of  His  glory.  As  St  Paul  sayi,  •*  'We, 
beholding  as  with  open  face  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  in  a  mirror,  are  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  gloi^  to  gloxy,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord '  (2  Cor. 
iii.  18).  Considerations  like  these  have  a  fit  application  to  the  pastor,  who  ought 
to  be  much  in  solitary  communion  with  God,  in  order  to  be  raised  above  the  com- 
promises of  principle  so  common  in  society,  and  to  get  his  whole  nature  permeated 
with  Divine  strength*  Every  Christian  soul  has  in  like  manner  a  prophet  s  mission, 
and  ought  therefore  often  to  seek  the  desert  soHtude,  in  which  the  Invisible  is 
brought  near,  and  to  frequent  those  sacred  mountain  tops  of  prayer,  where  the 
disciple,  like  the  Master,  renews  his  strength  (Luke  v.  IG). — E.  de  P. 

Vers.  7 — 24. — Second  Preparation  of  Elijah,  Elijah  passed  through  his  second 
phase  of  preparation  under  the  humble  roof  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta.  He  is  in  the 
right  attitude  for  gaining  a  holy  preparedness  for  his  work,  for  he  has  placed 
himself  absolutely  and  directly  under  the  guidance  of  God.  When  the  word  of  God 
comes  to  him,  he  is  ready  to  arise  and  go  whithersoever  it  bids.  Thus  was  Christ 
'*  led  of  the  Spirit "  to  commence  His  pubUc  ministry  (Matt.  iv.  1) ;  and  throughout 
His  whole  course  He  recognized  the  same  unfaiHog  guidance.  The  purpose  of 
God  in  sending  Elijah  to  the  poor  widow  was  to  show  him,  before  he  entered  on 
the  great  conflict  with  idolatry,  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  Divine  power  which 
nothing  would  be  able  to  resist.  EDjah  was,  so  to  speak,  to  prove  his  arms,  far 
from  human  observation,  bt  a  passage  of  deep  pebsonal  experience.  Hence 
the  double  miracle  of  the  barrel  of  meal  and  the  cruse  of  oil  always  fuU.  Hence, 
yet  more  distinctly,  that  glorious  miracle  of  the  raising  of  the  wiaow's  son  by  the 
prophet.  This  miracle  had  no  witnesses  ;  nor  must  we  marvel  at  this.  God  does 
not  perform  miracles  to  fascinate  onlookers ;  He  does  not  make  a  spectacle  of  His 
marvellous  working.  His  glory  is  sufficiently  magnified  in  the  deliverance  of  a 
humble  beUever,  like  the  widow  of  Sarepta,  and  in  the  qualification  of  the  prophet 
for  his  mission.  Jesus  Christ  refased  to  work  any  miracles  for  show,  and  the 
sublimest  manifestations  of  His  power  were  reserved  for  humble  hearts  and  lowly 
dwelliugs.  Eiyah  has  learnt  to  know  the  strength  of  God  which  is  in  him ;  he  has 
proved  it  in  the  seoresy  of  his  soul.  He  has  a  full  assurance  that  it  will  be  mani- 
tested  in  him  when  he  stands  before  Aliab,  no  less  mightily  than  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  widow*s  house.  This  intimate  personal  experience  of  the  grace  of  God  is  of 
incomparable  value  to  His  servants.  If  we  would  have  Divine  strength  to  use  in 
the  great  conflict  with  sin  around  us,  we  must  prove  its  miraculous  energy  in  our 
private  hfe.  And  let  us  remember  also  that  our  homes  may  be  the  scene  of  the 
mightiest  manifestations  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  most  signal  providential 
dehverances,  if  only  our  hearts  1^  open  to  Hun  in  humihty  and  love,  like  the  heart 
of  the  widow  of  Sarepta. — ^E.  de  P. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVra.  1—46. 

Eluah*s  retubn  akd  the  obdeal  of 
Mount  Carmel. — The  preceding  chapter 
having  been  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
fortunes  of  Elijah  during  his  enforced  ab- 
sence of  three  and  a  half  years  from  the 
land  of  Israel,  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
what  the  course  of  events  in  the  northern 
kingdom  during  this  period  of  drought  and 
suffering  must  have  been.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  picture  in  our  minds  the  steadily 
increasing  alarm  and  distress  which  the 
solemn  ban  he  had  pronounced  must  have 
occasioned.  At  one  time,  it  may  be,  especially 
if  the  prophet  up  to  that  period  had  been 
unknown,  both  king  and  people,  under 
the  malign  influence  of  Jezebel,  professed 
to  regard  his  threatening  with  contempt, 
the  more  so  as  the  priests  of  Baal  would  not 
fail  to  assure  them  of  the  protection  and 
blessing  of  **  the  Lord  "  of  nature.  But  as 
the  months  and  years  passed  by,  and  neither 
dew  nor  rain  fell— as  the  heavens  were 
brass  and  the  earth  iron— and  the  pastures 
languished,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
failed,  and  the  cisterns  became  dry,  and 
man  and  child  and  beast  began  to  suffer  the 
extremities  of  thirst,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  country  under- 
went a  great  change.  At  first,  threats  had 
been  freely  uttered  against  Elijah,  who  was 
perversely  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  this 
misery,  and  that  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries were  scoured  to  find  him.  Moreover, 
reprisals  were  made  on  the  system  which  he 
represented,  by  a  fierce  persecution  of  the 
prophetic  order,  of  which  he  was  recognized 
as  the  head.  But  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  drought  lasted  into  the  third  and  fourth 
year,  and  when  absolute  ruin  and  death 
stared  the  country  in  the  face,  that  then  de- 
fiance had  given  place  to  dread  and  regret  in 
every  bosom,  save,  perhaps,  that  of  the  queen 
and  the  sycophants  who  ate  of  her  table. 
The  conviction  was  steadily  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  minds  of  all  Israel  that  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth  were  vanities,  and  that  the  Lord 
alone  made  the  heavens  and  covered  them 
with  clouds.  The  great  drought,  and  the 
manifold  sufferings  which  it  entailed— suffer- 

1   KINOS, 


ings  which  the  animated  description  of  the 
prophet  Joel  (ch.  i.)  enables  us  to  realize — 
were  doing  their  work.  The  heart  of  the 
people  was  being  slowly  turned  backward, 
and  in  tlie  third  year  of  his  sojourn  at 
Zarephath  the  time  was  ripe  for  Elijah*s 
return,  which  our  author  now  describes, 
together  with  the  striking  results  which  fol- 
lowed it.  In  the  first  fifteen  verses,  we  have 
the  meeting  of  Elijah  and  Obadiah ;  in  vers. 
16 — 20,  the  meeting  of  Elijah  and  Ahab ; 
vers.  21 — 38  describe  the  ordeal  of  Mount 
Carmel ;  vers.  39, 40,  its  immediate  results; 
while  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  depicts 
Elijah's  prayer  for  rain,  the  bursting  of  the 
storm,  and  the  return  to  Jezreel. 

Yer.  1.— And  It  came  to  pass  after  [This 
word  is  wanting  in  the  Heb.  except  in  a  few 
MSS.]  many  days  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Elijah  In  the  third  year  [From 
what  date  is  this  •» third  year'*  to  be 
counted  ?  The  prima  facie  view  is  that  the 
words  refer  to  **  these  years  "  mentioned  in 
oh.  xvii.  1,  i.e.,  to  the  date  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  drought,  and  this  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Kabbins  and  some  of  the 
modems.  But  it  is  almost  fatal  to  this  view 
that  the  duration  of  the  drought  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  New  Testament  to  have 
been  **  three  years  and  six  months  "  (Luke 
iv.  25 ;  James  v.  17).  It  is  every  way  better, 
therefore,  to  connect  the  words  with  ch. 
xvii.  7,  t.f.,  with  the  date  of  the  sojourn  at 
Zarephath.  It  follows  hence  that  the 
prophet  spent  about  one  year  in  the  W&dy 
Cherith,  and  two  and  a  half  in  the  house  of 
the  widow] ,  saying:,  Oo,  show  thyself  [Heb. 
bd  seen]  onto  Ahab ;  and  I  will  send  [Heb. 
give]  rain  upon  the  earth.  [Heb.  on  the  face 
of  the  ground.    Cf.  xvii.  14.] 

Yer.  2.— And  Elijah  went  to  show  him- 
self ante  Ahab.  And  [or  Now.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  to  begin  a  new 
verse  here,  as  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
parenthesis,  explanatory  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  king  and  prophet  met 
It  was  the  famine  led  to  Obadiah's  en- 
countering Elijah  on  the  road]  there  was  a 
sore  fiEunlne  In  Samaria.  [The  effect  of  a 
three  years*  drought  would  be  to  reduce  the 
entire  people  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The 
severity  of  the  famine  was  no  doubt  miti- 
gated, as  on  a  former  occasion  (Gen.  xli.  57), 
by  the  importation  of  com  from  Egypt.] 

Yer.  3.— And  Ahab  called  [Bather,  had 
called,  **  The  verbs  Knj5>l,  ^Hfl  Ac.  (vers. 
3,  4,  5,  6),  carry  on   the  circumstantial 
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almost  aB  remarkable  as  Elijah's,  or  woald  , 
be,  il  it  were  not  iiKffe  common.    It  means   - 
•••eirantof  Jehorah."  Compare  the  modem  , 
Arabic  Abdallah.    Althongh  bonic  by  one 
who  ••  feared  the  Lord  greatly  *'  (vcr.  8),  and 
**  from  his  youth  "  (ver.  12),  it  occors  too 
frequently  (1  Chron.  lii.  21 ;  vii.  3  ;  Tiii.  38 ; 
ix.  16;  2  Chron.  XTii.7;  xxxiv.  12;  Ezra 
via.  9 ;  Chad.  i..  Ac.)  to  jusUfy  the  belief 
that  it  was  assumed  or  bestowed  as  an 
indication  of  his  character  (Bawlinson)] , 
whldi  was  the  gorenor  of  his  'Heb.  orer 
the'  house.     Sec  note  on  ch.  iv.  6,  and  cf. 
ch.  xvi  9.    Rawlinson  says    it  **  tells  in 
favour  of  the  monarch's  tolerance  that  he 
should  have  maintained  an  adherent  of  the 
old  religion  in  so  important  an  office."  But 
it  is  just  as  probable  that  it  was  htcame  of 
his  religion  that  he  occupied  this  post  of 
trust.    Ahab  oould  depend  on  his  fidelity 
and  conscientiousness^ .  (HowObadlmh  [here 
begins  a  second  parenthesis  within  the  first] 
ftered  [Heb.  wa*  fearing,  the  Lord  ffreatiy. 
Ver.  4.— For  it  was  so,  wlion  Jesebel  cut 
off  tlie  prophets  of  the  Lord  [Our  author 
now  instances  a  proof  of  Obadiah's  devotion. 
The  incident  to  which  he  refers  is  other- 
wise unknown  to  us,  nor  can  we  refer  it  with 
certainty  to  its  proper  place  in  the  history. 
But  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  work 
of  extermination  was  begun  as  an  act  of  re- 
prisals for  the  drought  denounced  by  Elijah. 
Ver.   13  almost  implies  that  it  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence.  We  see  here,  con- 
sequently, an    additional   reason    for  his 
flight  (cf.  ch.  xix.  2).  These  **  prophets  **  are 
the  same  as  those    elsewhere    called  the 
**6ons  of  the  prophets,  i.^.,   members  of 
the  prophetic  schools ;  cf .  2  Kings  ii.  3,  5,  7, 
&Q.  ]  that  Obadlah  took  an  hundred  prophets 
[This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
great  majority  escaped.  But  see  ver.  19  and 
ch.  xxii.  6.    That  we  find  so  large  a  number 
still  in  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  exodus 
(2  Chron.  xi.  16),  and  the  steady  growth  of 
impiety,  shows  that  God  had  not  left  Him- 
self without  witnesses] ,  and  hid  them  by 
titf   [Keil  would  insert  a  second  D^CipH 
as  do  some  MSS.  (Gardiner),  and   as  in 
ver  13.      Such   a  word  might  easily  be 
omitted  in  transcription,  it  is  true.    But 
"l>roc/iri7ecfioM/,"Ac.]  Inacaye  [Heb. //i<f 
cave ;  but  LXX.  Iv  <f7ri/Xai«.    Simdarly  in 
ver.  13.    What  is  the  force  of  the  article 
iiere  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say.     It  has 
been  suggested  that  those  caves  were  in  the 
sides  of  Mount  Carmel ;   there  are  large 
caves  under  the  western   cliffs  (Stanley) ; 
Sh/r«.^.?^**''''    thousand,    according  to 

this  IB  mere  guesswork,  as  Palestine,  being 


of  limestone  formation,  abounds  in  caverns. 
8eeStanley,8.andP.pp.l51,62.  From  the 
earliest  times  we  find  men— outlaws  and  tlbfi 
like— taking  up  their  abode  therein.  Cf. 
Josh.  X.  17 ;  Judg.  vi.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxti.  1 ; 
Ezek.  xxxiu.  27;  Heb.  xi.  38.  Probably 
the  division  into  two  companies  was  partly 
for  the  sake  of  security  (sec  Gen,  »"»•  ®)» 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The 
creater  the  number  to  be  fed,  the  greater 
the  chance  of  detection.  Compare  also 
Jacob's  precautions  Gen.  xxxii.  8],  and 
fM  thorn  with  bread  :or.  /oo<f:  and  wattf . ) 
\i  is  to  be  observed,  as  bearing  on  ch-  xvii. 
i— 6,  that  these  hundred  prophets,  though 
preserved  by  the  special  providence  of 
God,  were  nevertheless  maintained  through 
human  agency  and  by  natural  means. 

Yei.,  5. AwH  Aiia>>  said  [had  Baid]  nnto 

Otiadlali,  Qo  Into  !;Heb.  in]  the  land,  nnto 
an  fimntalns  [^Heb.  places  of  fountains.    C£- 
with  IJTO  from  J^.  i\Wf  from  "WK   Ac] 
oC  water,  and  nnto  all  broOks  [wddiet ;  see 
on  ch.  xvii.  3]:  peradyentnre  we  may  find 
grass  to  saye  the  horses  and  mnles  aUvo 
;^It  has  been  inferred  from  Ahab's  concern 
for  his  stud  that  he  viewed  the  sufferings  of 
his  subjects  with  comparative  indifferenoo, 
or  at  least  regarded  them  as  of  altogether 
secondary  importance.    But  this  is  a  too 
hasty  conclusion.     His  subjects  were,  for 
the  most  part,  as  well  able  to  find  water  for 
themselves  as  he  was  for  them,  and  he 
might  safely  tiust  to  their  instinct  of  self- 
preservatioB  to  do  their  best  to  meet  the 
emergency.     But   the    dumb    cattle,  con- 
fined to  the  stall,  could  not  act  for  them* 
selves.-     Hence  this  expedition  in  search 
of    fodder],    that   we   lose   not   aU   the 
beasts.     [Marg.  that  we  cut  not  ounelve* 
qff  from,  Ac.      But   this    rendering,   and 
still  more  that  of  the  text,  misinterprets 
the  force  of  the  Hiphil  nn?3.    The  Hteral 
translation  is,  **  That  icc  w*y  ^^^  ^^^^  to  cut 
off  from  (i.e,,  a   portioa   of,  JO  partitive, 
as  in  ver.  13  below,  ^«t^?|D).    What  Ahab 
means  is  that,  unless  they  soon  find  fodder, 
they  will  have  to  slaughter  a  portion  of 
their  animals.    So  Bahr,  t'lid  nicht  ron  dtm 
Vieh  {einen  Theil)  umhringen  mU$$en.   Simi- 
burly  Keil.] 

Ver.  6.— 80  they  divided  the  land  between 
them  to  pass  throughout  it  ["  This  personal 
inspection  by  the  king  and  one  of  his  chief 
officers  marks  the  extreme  straits  to  which 
the  Israelites  were  now  reduced*'  (Rawlin- 
son). The  difference,  however,  between  an 
Eaf^tam  and  an  European  monarch  must 
not  be  overlooked.  '*  None  (of  the  emirs  of 
Arabia  or  the  chiefs  of  central  Asia)  think 
it  beneath  them  to  lead  an  expedition  in 
search  of  grass  or  water ''  (Kitto)] :   Ahah 
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went  one  way  by  lilmielf  [Heb.  aloM, 
RawlinsoB  says,  **Thi8  does  not  mean 
that  either  Ahab  or  Obadiah  was  tin- 
accompanied  by  a  retinue/'  bat  it  may  Tery 

well  mean  that  (T^?.  solus;  LXX.  /lovoc; 
Bahr  alUin,  Cf.  ver.  22),  if,  indeed,  it  must 
not  necessarily  mean  it;  and  ver.  14 
certainly  implies  that  Obadiah  at  least  was 
unattended],  and  Obadiah  went  another 
way  by  Mmselt 

Ver.  7.— And  as  Obadlab  was  in  the  way, 
bebold.  EUJab  met  blm  [Heb.  to  meet  him] : 
and  he  knew  [i.e.j  recognized.  Same  word. 
Gen.  xxvii.  23 ;  zlii.  7,  &c.]  him,  and  fell  on 
his  ta^e,  and  said,  Art  thou  that  [Heb.  this, 
probably  used  adverbially  (like  hie)  for  h're 
=  nT3]  my  lord  EUJah?  [The  humble 
obeisance  and  the  terms  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses him  alike  show  the  profound  rever- 
ence with  which  Obadiah  regarded  him,  as 
well  he  might  do,  considering  the  terrible 
power  he  wielded.  The  whole  land  was,  so 
to  speak,  at  his  mercy.] 

Ver.  8.— And  he  answered  him,  I  am 
[Heb.  I] :  go.  teU  thy  lord.  Behold,  EUJah 
is  here.  [The  last  two  words  are  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  sentence  is  much  more 
graphic  without  them.] 

Ver.  0.— And  he  said,  What  have  I  sinned, 
that  thon  woQldit  deliver  [Heb.  that  tJtou 
art  givififf]  thy  servant  into  the  hand  of 
Ahab,  to  slay  me  ? 

Ver.  10.— As  the  Lord  thy  Ctod  Uveth 
[Obadiah  uses  precisely  the  same  adjuration 
a<i  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  oh.  xvii.  12. 
But  then,  thougl^  Jehovah  was  undoubtedly 
his  God,  He  was  in  a  more  special  and  in- 
timate manner  Elijah's  God.  The  oath 
corresponds  well  with  the  prophet's  name] , 
there  is  no  nation  or  kingdom,  whither  my 
lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee  [Keil  says 
the  hyperbole  is  to  be  explained  by  the  "  in- 
ward excitement  and  fear  *'  of  the  speaker. 
But  the  Orientals  use  similar  exaggerations 
in  their  calmest  moments.  All  that  is 
meant  is  that  all  neighbouring  and  acces- 
sible courts  had  been  communicated  with. 
This  search  for  Elijah  shows  tliat  Ahab  re- 
garded him  as  the  author  of  the  drought, 
and  did  not  recognize  it  as  sent  by  God. 
The  belief  in  occult  and  magical  powers 
has  always  held  possession  of  the  Eastern 
mind]:  and  when  they  said.  He  is  not 
there  [Heb.  Not,  atid  Jie^  Ac] ;  he  took  an 
oath  [LXX.  iviirp^fte,  which  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  point  to  acts  of  ven- 
geance. But  more  probably  it  is  a  clerical 
error,  perhaps  for  wpKian,  or  ipMpKiffe,  On 
ther  frequency  of  oaths  in  that  age  see  on 
ch.  i.  51]  of  the  kingdom  and  nation,  that 
they  fDund  thee  not. 
Ver.  11.— And  now  thon  sayesb,  Go,  tell  thy 


lord.  Behold,  EUJah  is  here.     [Heb.  Behold, 
Elijah,  Obadiah  echoes  the  words  of  ver.  8.] 
Ver.  12.— And  it  shall    coma  to  pass, 
as  soon  as  I  am  gone  from  thee,  that  [Heb. 
I  shall  go  from  t/iee,  aiid]  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I  know  not 
[These  words,  which  literally  translated  are 
** shall  lift  thee  up  upon  wliere"  Ac,  ore  to 
be  explained  by  2  Kings  ii.  16,  *'  lest  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  token  him  up  "  (same 
word)  "and  cast  him  upon  some  inoantain,* 
&c.     Seb.  Schmidt,  Wordsworth,  al,  think 
that   such    a   transportation    must    Imve 
already  occurred  in  the  history  of  Elijah, 
but  the  sudden,  mysterious  disappearance 
and  the  long  concealment  of  the  propliet  is 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  Obadioh's 
fear.    Compare  Acts  viii.  39.    The  words 
do    suggest,   however,  that   it   had   been 
believed  by  some  that  the  Lord  had  hid 
Elijah,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  during 
hid  long  absence  rumours  had  often  gained 
credence  that  he  hod  been  seen  and  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  just  as  later  Jews 
have  held  that  he  "has  appeared  again 
and  again  as  an  Arabian  merchant  to  wise 
and  good   Rabbis  at  their  prayers  or  in 
their  journeys  *'  (Stanley)] ;  and  so  when  I 
come  and  tell  [Heb.  and  I  come  to  tell] 
Ahab,  and  he  cannot  find  thee,  he  shall 
slay  me  flhis  is  just  what  a  prince  like 
Ahab,  or  any  prince  who  was  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Jezebel,  would  do,  out  of  sheer 
vexation  at  losing  his  prey  when  so  nearly 
in  his  grasp] :  but  [Heb.  and]  I  thy  servant 
fear  the  Lord  from  my  yonth.     [Obadioh's 
meaning  clearly  is  not  that  he,  "  as  a  God- 
fearing man  and  a  protector  of  the  prophets, 
cannot  have  any  special  favour  to  expect 
from  Ahab"  (Keil ;  similarly  Ewald), but  that 
it  was  hard  that  one  who  was  a  steadfast 
worshipper  of  Elijah's  God  should  be  slain 
for  his  sake.    It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
Ahab  knew  of  Obadiah's  haviog  protected 
the  prophets.    He  could  hardly  have  main- 
tained him  in  his  post  had  he  known  that 
the  steward  of  the  palace  had  thwarted  the 
designs  of  his  queen.] 

Ver.  13.— Was  it  not  told  my  lord  what  I 
did  whdn  Jeiebsl  slew  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  how  I  hid  an  hundred  men  of  [  Heb. 
from]  the  Lord's  prophets  by  fifty  in  a  cave, 
and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water? 
[Stanley  happily  calls  Obadiah  "  the  Sebas- 
tian of  this  Jewish  Diocletian.'*] 

Ver.  14.— And  now  thou  gayest  [  =  "  This 
is  to  bo  the  reward  of  my  devotion,  is  it  ?  "] , 
Go,  tell  thy  lord.  Behold,  Elijah  is  here: 
and  he  shall  slay  me. 

Ver.  15.— And  Elijah  said.  As  the  Lord  of 
hosts  Uveth,  before  whom  I  stand  [This 
formula  should  be  compared  with  that  of 
ch.  xvii,  1.    The  repetition  is  suggestive  as 
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exhibiting  the  habit  of  the  man.  He  was 
the  leaAj  and  patient  slave  of  Jehovah. 
The  n^H^V  is  apparently  introduced  not  so 
much  to  **  elevate  the  solemnity  of  the 
oath"  (Keil,  Bahr)— for  surely  Elijah  would 
wish  to  make  the  affirmation  of  eh.  xvii.  1 
as  strong  and  solemn  as  possible— nor  yet 
to  convey  the  meaning  that  "it  is  not 
Baal  or  Ashtaroth  who  are  tlie  rulers  of  the 
heavenly  bodies"  (Wordsworth),  for  Oba- 
diah  knew  that  perfectly  well,  out  because 
it  was  thus  better  adapted  for  a  believer. 
In  addressing  Ahab  it  suited  Elijah*8  pur- 
pose better  to  give  prominence  to  the  idea 
that  Jehovah  was  **  the  God  of  Israel "] ,  I 
will  surely  show  myneU  unto  him  to-day. 

Ver.  16.— So  Ohadiah  went  to  meet  Ahab, 
and  told  him :  and  Ahab  went  [Very  readily, 
it  would  seem.  Anything  was  better  than 
suspense  and  famine.  And  Elijah's  very 
return  contained  in  it  a  promise  of  rain]  to 
meet  Elijah. 

Ver.  17.— And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Ahab  saw  EUJah,  that  Ahab  said  unto 
him.  Art  thou  he  [Rather,  here:  same 
words  as  in  ver.  7.  **Do  I  at  last  see 
thee  again  ?  Hast  thou  ventured  into  my 
presence?"]  that  tronbleth  Israel?  [Ileb. 
thou  trotthler  of  Israel,  For  the  word 
(Ipy)  see  Gen.  xxxiv.  30 ;  Josh.  vi.  18 ;  vii. 
25 ;  Prov.  xi.  17 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  29.  When 
BawUnson  says  that  this  charge  of  troubling 
Israel  has  "never  been  before  brought 
against  any  one  but  Achan,"  he  apparently 
forgets  the  passage  last  cited.  "  My  father 
hath  troubled  the  land."  Wordsworth 
paraphrases,  "  Art  thou  the  Achan  of 
Israel?"  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  thought  was  in  Ahab*s  mind.] 

Ver.  18.— And  he  answered,  I  have  not 
troubled  Israel ;  but  thon,  and  thy  father's 
house  [It  has  been  supposed  that  Ahab 
"  hoped  to  abash  the  Tishbite,  perhaps  to 
have  him  at  his  feet  suing  for  pardon " 
(Rawlinson).  If  so,  he  must  have  com- 
pletely misjudged  his  man.  And  why  the 
prophet  should  sue  for  pardon,  when  he  was 
so  clearly  master  of  the  situation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  It  is  quite  as  hkely  that 
Ahab  expected  denunciation  and  defiance 
such  as  he  now  provokes] ,  In  that  ye  have 
forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
and  thou  [The  change  from  plural  to  sin- 
gular is  instructive.  Preceding  kings 
and  the  people  at  large  had  broken 
God's  commandments  by  the  calf -worship, 
but  Ahab  alone  had  introduced  the  Baal- 
cultus  into  the  land]  hast  followed  [Heb. 
goest  after]  Baalim,  [The  plural  may  either 
refer  to  the  various  names  and  forms  under 
which  Baal  was  worshipped— Baal-Berith, 
Baal-Zebub,  <Sro.  (Bahr,  al.) — or  more  prob- 


ably to  the  various  images  or  statues  of  this 
god  set  up  in  the  land  (Gesenius).  **Thi8 
boldness,  this  high  tone,  this  absence  of  the 
slightest  indication  of  alarm,  seems  to  have 
completely  discomfited  Ahab,  who  ventured 
on  no  reply,"  Ac,  (Rawhnson).  It  is  prob- 
able that,  though  he  put  on  a  bold  front,  he 
was  from  the  first  thoroughly  cowed. 

Ver.  19.— How  therefbre  send,  and  gather 
to  me  all  Israel  [i.e.,  by  representation,  the 
heads  of  the  people,  elders,  &c  Cf.  eh.  viii. 
2,  65;  xii.  16, 18 ;  xvi.  16, 17]  unto  Mount 
Oarmel  [Heb.,  as  almost  always,  the  Carmel^ 
i.^.,  the  park.     Cf.  1  Sam.  xxv.  1—6.  It  is 
"the  park  of  Palestine."    It  is  indebted  for 
this  name  to  the  luxuriant  vegetation — "  the 
excellency  of  Carmel"  (Isa.  xxxv.  2)— which 
clothes  its  southern  slopes  (Porter,  p.  371 ; 
Stanley,  S.  and  P.  pp.  S52 — 54,  and  App.  p. 
14 ;  Van  de  Velde,  i.  pp.  317, 318).  It  is  now 
generally  called  Mar  (i.£..  Lord  or  Saint) 
Elyas,  after  the  great  prophet.     No  one 
who  has  seen  the  locality  can  have  any 
doubts  as  to  which  part  of  the  mountain 
was  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice,  or  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  singular  fitness  of  the 
place  to  be  the  theatre  of  this  thrilling  his- 
tory. Carmel  is  rather  a  ridge  than  a  moun- 
tain, some  twelve  miles   in    length.     Its 
western  (or  strictly  N.N.W.)  extremity  is  a 
bold  headland,  some  600  feet  in  height, 
which  dips  almost  directly  into  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Its  highest  point, 
1728  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  about  four 
miles  from  its  eastern  extremity,  which,  at 
an  elevation  of  1600  feet,  rises  like  a  wall 
from  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.    It  is  at 
this  point,  there  can  be  no  question,  we  are 
to  place  the  scene  of  the  burnt  sacrifice. 
The  identification  has  only  been  effected  in 
comparatively  recent  days  (1852),  but  it  is 
beyond  dispute.    Not  only  does  the  Arab 
name  which  it  bears — El  Murahkahj  "  the 
Burning"  or  *^ Sacrifice*' — afford  striking 
witness  to  the  identity,  but  the  situation 
and  surroundings  adapt  themselves   with 
such  wonderiul  precision  to  the  require- 
ments  of  the  narrative  as  to  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  in  the  mind.    For  (1)  it  is  a  sort 
of  natural  platform,  or  pulpit,  raised  1000 
feet  above  the  adjoining  plain,  and  therefore 
well  calculated  to  afford  a  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  iit  least  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Fire,  to  spectators  of  all  Israel.    The 
fiame  would  probably  be  seen  by  Jezebel  in 
her  palace  at  Jezreel.     This  eminence  is 
visible  from  Nazareth,  some  twenty  miles 
away.    **  There  is  not  a  more  conspicuous 
spot  on  all  Carmel  than  the  abrupt,  rocky 
height  of    El  Murahkah,  shooting  up  so 
suddenly  on  the  east "  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  pp. 
822,  323).    '*The  summit  .  .  .  commands 
the  last  view  of  the  sea  behind  and  the  first 
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view  of  the  great  plain  in  front  **  (Stanley). 
In  fact,  it  was  in  its  way  jast  as  weU 
adapted  for  the  solemn  vindication  of  the 
law  which  took  place  there  as  Jebel  Sufsafeh 
was  for  the  giving  of  the  law.  (2)  A  sort  of 
plateau  near  the  sammit— the  table-land 
where  the  altus  were  built,  &c. — ^would  ac- 
commodate a  vast  number  of  spectators 
(ver.  21).  (3)  There  is  a  spring  of  water 
close  at  hand— less  than  100  yards  distant 
— abd  a  spring  which  is  said  to  flow  even  in 
the  driest  seasons,  which  would  supply  the 
water  of  which  we  read  in  vers.  4,  33-35. 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13,  5)  says  it  came  from 
the  fountain.  (4)  The  sea,  though  not  visible 
from  the  plateau  itself,  is  seen  from  a  point 
some  300  feet  higher,  a  detail  which  accords 
admirably  with  the  account  of  vers.  42 — 44. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  place  is  still  held 
sacred  by  the  Druses,  and  reverenced  by 
"Jews,  Christians,  Moslems,  and  Bedouin 
as  the  site  of  these  miracles  of  Elijah" 
(Thomson).  The  traveller,  consequently, 
cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  as  he  stands 
on  the  table-land  of  El  Murahkah  and  looks 
across  the  great  plain  to  Jezreel  and  the 
heights  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  that  he  is 
on  the  very  spot  sanctified  by  the  descent  of 
the  heavenly  fire.  It  should  bo  added,  as 
explaining  the  selection  of  Carmel  by 
Elijah,  that  its  situation  is  central  and 
convenient;  that  it  is  near  the  sea,  from 
whence  the  rain-clouds  would  come;  that 
it  is  easy  of  access  from  Jezreel ;  and  that  it 
was  not  only  a  holy  place  from  earlier 
times  (cf.  2  Kings  iv.  23),  but  also  had  its 
altar  of  Jehovah,  an  altar,  no  doubt,  in 
constant  use  when  the  people  **  sacrificed 
and  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places,"  but 
which  had  in  later  days  fallen  into  neglect, 
and  was  now  broken  down.  It  was  every  way, 
therefore,  a  most  appropriate  locality  for  the 
public  vindication  of  tho  despised  and  out- 
raged law  of  God.  '*  No  place  could  be  con- 
ceived more  fitted  by  nature  to  be  that 
wondrous  battle-field  of  truth  "  (Tristram  in 
Wordsworth)] ,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  [so 
called  not  because  they  were  Weissager  und 
VerkUnder  (Bahr)  of  the  god,  nor  yet  be- 
cause they  were  teachers  and  emissaries  of 
his  religion,  but  because  of  the  prophetic 
frenzy  (ver.  28)  into  which  they  worked 
themselves  (Eeil)]  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  prophets  of  the  groves  [Heb.  of  the 
Asherahf  «.e.,  of  Astarte,  not  **  grove,"  as 
Bawlinson.  See  note  on  ch.  xiv.  15J  four 
hundred  [Bawlinson  remarks  that  **  tho 
number  400  seems  to  have  been  one  espe- 
cially affected  by  Ahab."  He  reminds  us 
that  we  find  400  prophets  at  the  close  of  his 
reign  (1  Kings  xxii.  6),  and  also  remarks 
on  **  the  prevalence  of  the  number  40  in 
the  religious  systems  of  the  Jews  (Ezod. 


xxxvi.  24, 26;  Deut.  xxv,  3,  &c.)"  But  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Baal's  prophets  were 
460,  and  the  prophets  of  ch.  xxii.  6  were 
about  400  men,  the  solitary  instance  of  the 
400  prophets  of  Astarte — who,  by  the  way, 
were  Jezebers  rather  than  Ahab*s  ministers 
— affords  but  a  slender  basis  for  his  con- 
clusion], which  eat  at  Jezebel's  table. 
[Heb.  eaters  of.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Hebrew  to  imply  that  they  sat  with  her  at 
the  same  board ;  and  it  is  certain  that  this 
would  be  altogether  repugnant  to  Eastern 
ideas  of  propriety.  All  that  is  meant  is 
that  they  were  fed  by  her  bounty.  See 
note  on  ch.  ii.  7.] 

Ver.  20.— So  Ahab  sent  unto  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  gathered  the  prophets 
together  unto  Mount  CarmeL  ["The  per- 
secuting king  became  a  passive  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  the  persecuted  prophet" 
(Stanley).  His  ready  compliance  with 
Elijah's  request,  notwithstanding  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  man  which  he  had  just  be- 
trayed, is  easily  explained.  It  was  not  so 
much  that '*  he  bowed  before  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  prophet,  which  impressed 
him  "  (Biihr),  as  that  he  hoped,  from  his 
reappearance,  that  he  was  now  about  to 
speak  the  word  (ch.  xvii.  1)  and  give  rain 
upon  the  earth,  and  Ahab  was  willing  to 
take  any  measures  which  would  conduce  to 
that  result.  It  would  take  some  days  to 
collect  the  representatives  of  the  tribes.] 

Ver.  21.— And  Elijah  came  unto  all  the 
people  [He  is  concerned  not  so  much  with 
the  king  as  the  people  of  the  Lord.  His 
object  was  not  '*  to  prove  that  Ahab  and  not 
he  had  troubled  Israel,"  but  to  prove  that 
Jehovah  and  not  Baal  was  God.  There  is 
abundant  room  on  the  plateau,  or  **  wide 
upland  sweep"  (Stanley),  above  referred 
to,  to  accommodate  a  large  concourse  of 
people] ,  and  said,  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions?  [This  is  a  faithful  and  felici- 
tous rendering.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  "  halt "  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  limp." 
Vulg.  Usquequo  claudicatis  in  duos  partes. 
The  same  word  is  used  in  ver.  26  of  the 
swaying,  tottering  dance  of  the  Baal  pro- 
phets.] If  the  Lord  beOod  [Heb.  if  Jehovah 
the  God] ,  follow  him  [Heb.  470  (i.e.^  walk 
straight)  after  him] :  but  if  Baal,  then  follow 
him.  And  the  people  answered  him  not  a 
word.  [Not  only  were  they  awed  by  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  the  priests  of  Baal 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  Elijah  on  the  other, 
but  they  were  **  convicted  by  their  owil 
consciences,"  and  so  were  speechless  (Matt, 
xxii.  12).] 

Ver.  22.— Then  said  EUJah  unto  the 
people,  I,  even  I  only,  remain  [Heb.  J,  I  am 
left  alone,  Cf .  Gen.  xxxii.  24 ;  LXX.  fwvut- 
raroc]    a  prophet  of  the   Lord    [Thenius 
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bence  conclades  that  the  "hundred  pro- 
phets "  of  whom  we  read  in  vers,  d,  13  had 
boen  diflcovered  in  their  hidiog  place  and 
had  been  pat  to  death.  Bat  this  by  no  means 
follows  from  Elijah's  statement  here  or  in 
ch.  xix.  10  (where  see  note) ;  and  we  know 
that  the  schools  of  the  prophets  had  not 
ceased  to  exist  (2  Kings  ii.  3,  5,  7 ;  cf.  1 
Kings  xxii.  8).  All  that  Elijah  says  is  that 
he  stood  tJutt  day  alone  as  a  prophet  of 
Jehovah.  *'  I  only  remain  in  the  exercUe  of 
the  office  of  a  prophet "  (Rawlinson).  The 
rest  might  well  hesitate,  after  the  fierce 
persecution  which  they  had  undergone,  to 
face  the  king  and  their  bitter  enemies,  the 
Baal  prophets.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Elijah  had  had  no  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  them,  and  he  may  have 
been  quite  ignorant  as  to  what  number  had 
remained  steadfast  and  true.  One  thing  he 
knew,  that  ho  alone  was  left  to  prophesy, 
and  to  confront  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the 
false  God];  but  Baal's  prophets  are  four 
hundred  and  flf^  men.  [It  is  clear,  not 
ouly  from  the  silence  of  this  verse  and  of 
Ter.  25,  respecting  them,  but  still  more  from 
the  fact  that  they  escaped  in  the  general 
slaughter  (ver.  40),  that  the  prophets  of 
Astarte  were  not  present,  and  the  natural 
inference  is  that  either  Jezebel  had  for- 
bidden their  presence  or  that  they  shrank 
from  the  ordeal.  The  LXX.  inserts  **  and 
the  prophets  of  the  grove,  four  hundred," 
but  the  wotds  are  evidently  added  from 
ver.  19.  The  Baal  prophets  would  doubtless 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  do  the  same,  but 
they  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  king.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  had 
any  forebodings  of  evil,  or  dreaded  reprisals 
on  Elijah's  part,  but  they  had  had  proof 
conclusive  of  his  power  and  of  their  impo- 
tence. We  must  remember  that  all  through 
the  triennium  prayers  and  sacrifices  had, 
no  doubt,  been  constantly  ofifered  with  a 
view  to  procure  rain.  We  learn  from 
Menandor  (Jos.,  viii.  13.  2)  that  even  in 
Phoenicia  supplication  had  been  made  for 
rain  by  Ethbaal. 

Ver.  23.— Let  them  therefore  give  us  two 
tmUocks ;  and  let  them  choose  one  bullock 
for  themselves,  and  cut  It  in  pieces  [same 
word  Exod.  xxix.  17 ;  Levit.  i.  6, 12 ;  Judg. 
XX.  G],  and  lay  it  on  wood  [Heb.  the  tcoorfjj], 
and  put  no  fire  under  [Heb.  and  fire  they 
sltall  not  set  to]:  and  I  will  dress   [Heb. 

maJie,  HC^^,  like  ttouiv  in  the  LXX.,  is  con- 
stantly used  in  a  sacrificial  sense  =  ofer, 
Cf.  Exod.  xxix.  36,  38,  41 ;  Levit.  ix.  7 ; 
XV.  15  ;  Judg.  vi.  19,  Ac.  This  is  to  be  re- 
membered in  interpreting  our  Lord's  tovto 
wait  ire,  k.t.\.  (Luke  xxii.  19)  J  the  other 
bullock,  and  lay  it  on  wood  [the  wood], 


and  pat  no  flre  under  [and  fire  I  will  not 
set  to] : 

Ver.  24.~And  call  ye  on  the  name  of 
your  gods  [As  Elijah  is  still  addressing  the 
people,  not  the  prophets  of  Baal  (see  ver. 
25),  this  change  of  person  is  biguificant. 
Ue  sorrowfully  assumes  that  they  have 
taken  Baal  and  Astarte  for  their  gods] ,  and 
I  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  the 
Ood  that  answereth  by  flre,  let  him  be  CkuL 
[Heb.  he  shall  be  tlie  God,  i.e.,  the  true  God 
and  their  God.  Cf.  ver.  39.  Not  only  was 
a  *'  sign  from  heaven  '*  (Mark  viiL  II)  ever 
esteemed  a  more  powerful  and  direct  proof 
of  Divine  energy — perhaps  as  being  less 
liable  to  be  counterfeited,  and  as  excluding 
the  idea  of  the  operation  of  infernal  powers 
(Matt.  xii.  24)— but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Baal  claimed  to  be  the  Sun-god  and 
Lord  of  the  elements  and  forces  of  nature ; 
while  Jehovah  had  already,  according  to  the 
law,  identified  Himself  witli  this  token 
(Levit.  ix.  24;  1  Chron.  xxi.  26;  2  Chron. 
vii.  1).  Lidced,  tliis  sign  had  a  double  fit- 
ness as  a  test  of  the  true  religion.  It  would 
not  only  put  the  powers  of  the  rival  deities 
to  the  proof;  it  would  also  at  the  same 
time  decide  which  of  the  rival  systems  of 
worship  was  acceptable  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  It  is  observable  that  thero  is  no 
mention  of  rain.  We  might  have  expected, 
after  the  long  drought,  that  this  would  bo 
the  test.  But  that  could  not  be  promised 
until  the  Lord  had  first  been  recognized  as 
God.]  And  all  the  people  answered  and 
said,  It  is  well  spoken.  [Heb.  Good  the  word. 
They  accepted  Elijah's  proposition,  but  whe- 
ther eagerly  or  reluctantly  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  Hebrew  merely  conveys  that  they 
admitted  its  fairness  and  reasonableness. 

Having  gained  the  assent  of  the  people, 
for  whose  verdict  he  and  th3  Baal  prophets 
were  now  contending,  and  who  were,  con- 
sequently, entitled  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
sign  which  would  satisfy  them,  he  turns  to 
the  band  of  400  prophets,  who,  probably  in 
all  the  bravery  of  their  sacrificial  vestments 
(2  Kings  X.  22),  occupied  a  separate  position 
on  the  hill  top,  between  the  king  and  the 
people,  and  repeats  his  proposal  to  them. 

Ver.  25.— And  Elijah  said  onto  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal,  Choose  you  one  tralloOk  for 
yourselves,  and  dress  [or  off^er,  as  in  ver. 
2HJ  it  first;  for  ye  are  many  [Heb.  the 
many.  Every  pre-eminence  and  advantage 
which  he  gives  to  them  will  make  lus 
triumph,  when  it  comes,  all  the  greater.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  he  meant  again  to  hint 
at  their  immense  superiority  in  point  <^ 
numbers.  But  no  doubt  he  was  only  too 
glad  to  find  a  reason  for  their  talcing  the 
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lead.  *'Heis  anxious  that  their  inability 
shall  be  fully  manifested  before  he  shows 
his  own  i)Ower  "  (Uawlinson).  Whether  the 
idea  was  also  present  in  his  mind  that 
they  "  could  prepare  their  victim  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  he  could  prepare  his*' 
{ib. )  is  by  no  means  so  certain]  ;  and  call  on 
the  name  of  your  gods  [or  god,  ue.,  Baal], 
but  put  no  Are  under.  [The  repetition  (cf . 
ver.  24)  shows  that  the  ordeal  was  proposed 
separately  to  the  people  and  the  prophets.] 

Ver.  26.— And  they  took  the  buUock 
which  was  given  them  [Heb.  which  he  (or 
one)  (fare ;  i  e. ,  they  declined  to  choose] ,  and 
they  dressed  It,  and  called  on  the  name  of 
Baal  firom  morning  even  until  noon,  saying, 
0  Baal,  hear  us  [Heb.  amwer  m,  Same 
word  as  below.  They  thought  they  would 
be  heard  for  their  much  speaking].  But 
there  was  no  voice  [Heb.  and  not  a  voice] , 
nor  any  that  answered.  And  they  leaped 
[or  limped.  Same  word  as  that  translated 
••  halt "  in  ver.  21.  Gesenius  thinks  the  word 
is  ••  used  scornfully  of  the  awkward  dancing 
of  the  priests  of  Baal.'*  But  it  seems  more 
natural  to  understand  it  as  descriptive  of 
what  actually  occurred,  t.e.,  of  the  reeling, 
swaging,  bacohantic  dance  of  the  priests, 
which  was  probably  not  unlike  that  of  the 
dancing  dervishes  or  the  Indian  devil-wor- 
fhippcrs  of  our  own  time]  upon  [or  near, 
i,e.,  around]  the  altar  which  was  made. 
[Heb.  he,  that  is,  one  made,  rk^  impersonal. 
But  some  MSS.  and  most  versions  read  -ib^]. 

Ver.  27.— And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon, 
that  Elijah  mocked  [or  deceived]  them,  and 
said.  Cry  aloud  [Heb.  with  a  great  voice] : 
for  he  is  a  god  [i.e.,  in  your  estimation. 
*•  Here  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  irony 
in  Scripture  "  (Wordsworth)]  ;  either  he  is 
talking  [the  marg.  he  meditateth  is  prefer- 
able. Cf.l  Sam.  i.  16;  Psa.cxlii.  3.  But  the 
word  has  both  meanings  (see  2  Kings  ix. 
11),  fairly  prcser\'ed  in  the  LXX.,  a^oXttrxia 
avTia  icrri] ,  or  ho  is  pursuing  [Heb.  for  he 
hath  a  withdrawal,  i-e.,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  himself .  A  euphemism.  Cf.  Judg. 
iii.  24 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  3.  Stanley  attempts 
to  preserve  the  paronomasia,  H^b,  J**^,  by 
the  translation,  **  he  has  his  head  full "  and 
<*  he  has  his  stomach  full "] ,  or  he  is  in  a 
journey  [the  thrice  repeated  ^3  must  be 
noticed.  It  heightens  the  effect  of  the 
mockery],  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth 
[Though  it  was  noon,  it  is  not  clear  that 
tiiere  is  a  reference  to  the  usual  midday 
$ie$ta  of  the  East] ,  and  must  be  awaked. 

Ver.  28.— And  they  cried  aloud  [Heb.  in 
a  great  voice,  as  above.  It  was  not  that 
they  took  Elijah's  words  au  s^rieux,  but  his 
scorn  led  them  to  redouble  their  efforts,  if 
only  to  testify  their  faith  in  their  god.    The 


frantic  cries  of  the  Greek  Easter  (see  Porter, 
i.  168 ;  Conder,  176—178)  in  Jerusalem,  the 
prayers  of  the  pilgrims  for  the  descent  of 
the  holy  fire,  may  help  us  to  realize  the 
scene  here  described] ,  and  cut  themselves 
[cf.  Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Jer.  x\-i.  6 ;  xli.  6 ;  xlvii.  5] 
after  their  manner  [Keil  quotes  from 
Movers,  Phoniz.  i.  pp.  682 — 83,  a  description 
of  the  religious  dances  offered  to  the  Dea 
Syria.  **  A  discordant  howling  opens  the 
scene.  Then  they  rush  wildly  about  in 
perfect  confusion,  with  their  heads  bowed 
down  to  the  ground,  but  always  revolving 
in  circles,  so  that  the  loosened  hair  drags 
through  the  mire ;  then  they  begin  to  bite 
their  arm«,  and  end  with  cutting  themselves 
with  the  two-edged  swords  which  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  carrying.  A  new  scene  then 
opens.  One  of  them,  who  surpasses  all  the 
rest  in  frenzy,  begins  to  prophesy  with  sighs 
and  groans,"  &c.  In  the  *♦  Contemporary 
Review,"  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  371  sqq..  Bishop 
Caldwell  has  graphically  described  the 
devil-dances  of  Southern  India — a  descrip- 
tion which  may  be  read  with  profit  in  this 
connexion.  One  sentence  may  be  tran- 
scribed here:  *'He  cuts  and  hacks  and 
hews  himself,  and  not  unfrequently  kills 
himself  there  and  then."  Kitto  mentions 
*'  the  furious  gashes  which  the  Persians 
inflict  upon  themselves  in  their  frantic 
annual  lamentation  for  Hossein."  Bawlin- 
son  says  this  was  also  common  among  the 
Garians  and  Phrygians]  with  knives  [Heb. 
swordit]  and  lancets  [Heb.  lances,  spears. 
Tha  A.  V.  is  misleading.  Ih3  instruments 
they  used  were  weapons  of  heavy-armed 
troops.  For  D^HIp"!,  see  Num.  xxv.  7 ; 
Judg.  V.  8;  Jer.  xlvi.  4],  tiU  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them.  [Heb.  until  the 
shedding  of  blood  upon  tlienu  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  their  faith  in  Baal  was  sincere 
and  profound.  Making  due  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  they  were  under  the  eyes  of 
their  king  and  patron,  and  of  representa- 
tives of  the  entire  people,  it  is  still  impos- 
sible to  doubt  their  sincerity.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  probable,  were  Phoenicians.  *'  Of 
one  thing  I  am  assured — the  devil-dancer 
never  shams  excitement "  (Cfddwell).] 

Ver.  29.— And  it  came  to  pass,  when  mid- 
day was  past  [Elijah  allowed  them  all  the 
time  he  could,  consistently  with  the  great 
work  he  had  himself  to  do,  which  would 
absorb  all  the  rest  of  the  day], and  they 
prophesied  [Notice  the  striking  coincidence 
with  the  description  of  the  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  given  above.  We  are  not  to 
think  of  vaticinations,  but  of  frenzied  cries, 
dro.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  any  fresh 
element  in  their  worship  is  intended,  as 
Keil  imagines.  Their  service  as  a  whole, 
seeing  they  were  prophets,  would  be  call^ 
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a  **  prophesying, "  and  the  word,  conse- 
quently, may  merely  mean  **  they  porsued 
their  calling/'  **they  cried  and  prayed/* 
dc.]  imtll  the  time  of  tlie  offering  [Keil 
and  Bawlinson  wonld  translate,  *'  until  to- 
wards the  time/'  &c.     There  is  certainly 

some  indefiniteness  in  the  words  TYO^  ip* 
until  [the  hour]  for  placing,  Stc,  hut  we 
may  well  believe  that  their  dances  and 
cries  continued  up  to  the  moment  of  Elijah's 
prayer  (ver.  86)]  of  the  erenlnff  sacrlfloe 
[Hcb.  tiu  Mincfuih,  i.e.^  the  meat  offering 
or  unbloody  sacrifice.  In  Oen.  iv.  3 — 6  the 
word  would  appear  to  be  used  of  any 
offering;  but  at  a  later  day  it  was  re- 
stricted  to  bloodless  offerings,  and  was 
opposed  to  njj.  Cf.  Psa.  xl.  7  ;  Jer.  xvii.  26. 
Directions  as  to  tho  offering  of  the  Minchah 
are  given,  Exod.  xxix.  88 — 11  ;  Num. 
xxviii.  8 — 8.  The  evening  sacrifice  was 
probably  offered  then,  as  it  certainly  was 
at  a  later  day,  at  the  ninth  hour.  Cf.  Acts 
iii.  1 ;  X.  8,  80,  and  see  Jos.,  Ant.  xiv.  4.  8. 
Wordsworth  thinks  this  synchronism  very 
significant,  as  suggesting  that  the  true 
worship  of  God  was  that  of  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem] ,  that  there  was  neither  voice, 
nor  any  to  answer  [as  in  ver.  2G] ,  nor  any 
that  regarded.  [Reh.  and  not  attention.  The 
LXX.  has  a  curious  variation  and  addition 
here  :  **  And  Elijah  the  Tiahbite  said  to  the 
prophets  of  the  idols,  Stand  back ;  I  will  now 
make  ready  my  offering."] 

Ver.  80.— And  Elijah  lald  unto  all  the 
people  [He  has  now  done  with  the  priests. 
They  have  had  their  opportunity ;  his  turn 
is  come] ,  Oome  near  unto  me.  [Hitherto 
they  had  gathered  round  the  altar  of  Baal, 
and  some,  it  may  be,  had  joined  their  prayers 
to  those  of  the  priests  (ver.  24).  In  ver.  21, 
he  "drew  near" — same  word — to  them. 
Now  they  must  stand  round  the  altar  he 
is  about  to  build.  He  will  have  "eye- 
witnesses and  ear-witnesses"  (Ecil).  There 
must  be  no  suspicion  of  imposture.]  And  all 
the  people  came  near  onto  Mm.  And  he 
repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was 
broken  down.  [It  has  been  already  suggested 
that  this  altar  may  have  dated  from  the 
time  when  there  was  no  house  built  unto 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  it  had  been  restored,  if  not 
raised,  by  some  of  the  "seven  thousand 
who  had  not  bowed  their  knees  unto  Baal," 
or  by  some  of  the  faithful  remaining  in  Israel 
after  the  calf-worship  and  the  hostility 
between  the  two  kingdoms  had  made  wor- 
ship at  Jerusalem  an  impossibility.  Anyhow 
we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  holding  that 
this  was  one  of  the  **  altars ''  (ch.  xix.  10) 
**  thrown  down  "  by  command  of  Ahab  or 
Jezebel.     Elijah's  repairing  it  was  an  act 


of  profound  significance.  It  showed  him 
as  the  restorer  of  the  law  and  the  true 
religion.] 

Ycr.  81.— And  EUJah  took  twelve  stones 
[This  number,  too,  was  full  of  significance. 
Not  onl^  would  it  carry  back  their  thoughts 
to  the  giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxiv.  4 ;  xxviii. 
21),  and  to  their  fathers'  entrance  into  the 
promised  land  (Josh.  iv.  8,  9),  but  it  would 
remind  them  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
people,  notwithstanding  the  division  of  the 
kingdom.  The  act  was  thus  a  protest 
against  the  schism.  We  cannot  hold  with 
Keil,  Wordsworth,  al.  that  it  was  **a  prac- 
tical declaration  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
that  the  division  of  the  nation  into  two 
kingdoms  was  at  variance  with  the  will  of 
God,"  because  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
that  division  was  **  from  the  Lord"  (ch.  xii. 
15).  But  it  was  certainly  a  witness  against 
a  divided  Church,  and  a  reminder  of  the 
unity  of  the  race] ,  aooordlng  to  the  number 
of  the  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  unto  whom 
the  word  of  the  Lord  came  [Gen.  xxxii.  28] , 
sajring,  Israel  shall  be  thy  name.  [He  thus 
protests  against  the  exclusive  assumption  of 
the  name  of  Israel,  and  the  exception  of  the 
southern  kingdom  from  the  glorious  heritage 
and  calling  of  Israel,  by  the  ten  tribes.  But 
we  cannot  follow  Biihr  in  the  behef  that 
Jacob  received  *<from  Jehovah  the  name  of 
Israel,"  i.e.,  the  **  soldier  of  God,"  because 
he  commanded  his  house  to  "  put  away  the 
strange  gods  "  ^Gen.  xxxv.  2,  10  sqq.),  or 
that  Elijah  would  teach  that  *' only  those 
who  did  as  Jacob  did  had  a  claim  to  his 
name."  The  great  idea  is  that  the  people 
are  one,  and  are  the  Lord's.] 

Ver.  82.— And  with  the  stones  [the  twelve 
he  had  chosen  out  of  the  ruins.  Cf.  Exod. 
XX.  25]  he  built  an  altar  In  the  name  of  the 
Lord  [not  **  by  the  command  of  Jehovah  " 
(Bahr),  but  rather  as  the  minister  and  for  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  or,  as  Keil.  **  by  the 
authority  and  for  the  glory  of  Jehovah." 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  '*  he  called,  as  he  built 
it,  on  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  so  dedi- 
cated it  to  His  service"  (Bawl.)  See  Gen. 
xii.  8 ;  xiii.  4  ;  xxxiii.  20 ;  xxxv.  7] :  and  he 
made  a  trench  [or  clmnnel,  2  Kings  xviii.  17 ; 
Isa.  vii.  8  ;  xxxvi.  2  ;  Ezek.  xxxi.  4.  The 
word  implies  that  it  was  for  holding  the 
water,  not  for  keeping  off  the  people]  about 
the  altar,  as  great  as  would  contain  two 
measures  of  seed  [Heb.  as  the  inside  (lit., 
house)  of  two  sealu  of  seed*  These  words 
have  oe^  variously  interpreted.  Keil,  with 
Thenius  and  Wordsworth,  understands  that 
"  the  trench  was  so  large  that  you  could  sow 
two  seahs  of  seed  upon  the  ground  which  it 
covered."  But  apc^  from  the  fact  that  T\)^ 
must  refer  to  capacity  rather  than  super- 
ficial  extent,    one   does  not   measure   % 
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trench,  as  Bahr  obserres,  by  the  ground 
irhioh  it  covers,  but  by  its  depth.  He 
would  follow  Gesenius  in  understanding 
that  the  trench  was  so  deep  as  to  hold  two 
seahs  of  seed;  i.e.,  as  deep  as  the  grain 
measure  containing  two  s^ahs.  The  n^p 
was  the  third  of  an  ephah.  Cf.  Jos.,  Ant.  iz. 
4.  5,  and  the  cdra  rpia  of  Matt,  xiii  33.] 

Yer.  33.— And  ha  put  the  wood  in  order, 
and  cut  the  bullock  in  places,  and  laid  him 
on  the  wood  [Bawlinson  says  "  He  obeyed, 
that  is,  all  the  injunctions  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  offering  of  a  burnt  sacrifico 
(see  Levit.  i.  3—9),  and  adds,  '*  He  thus 
publicly  taught  that  all  the  ordinances  of 
the  law  were  binding  on  the  kingdom  of 
Isiasl.'*  But  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
priests  of  Baal  had  done  the  same  things. 
All  sacrifice  involved  such  manual  acts.  Cf. 
Qen.  zxii.  9,  where  the  same  word  l)'^  is 
used.  No  doubt  the  prophet  did  everything 
in  an  orderly  and  regular  way;  but  the 
people  could  hardly  learn  a  lesson  of 
obedience  from  such  elementary  acts  as 
these,  and  the  less  so  as  the  law  provided 
that  the  sacrifice  should  be  offered  only 
**  by  the  priests^  the  sons  of  Aaron  "  (Levit, 
i.  8),  and  Elijah's  ministrations,  couso* 
quenily,  might  seem  to  warrant  or  condone 
the  ministnitions  of  Jeroboam's  intrusive 
prici^thood.  That  they  did  not  lend  any 
real  sanction  to  those  irregularities  is  clear, 
however,  to  us.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
priests  were  not  to  be  had,  all  having  long 
since  left  the  kingdom.  In  the  second  place, 
the  higher  commission  of  the  prophet  em- 
braced within  itself  the  authority  for  all 
necessary  priestly  acts.  Cf.  1  Sam.  zvi.  2. 
Elijah  acted,  as  Grotius  well  observes,  jur<; 
prophetico,  minoribua  lepibus  extolutus,  ut 
majores  servaret] ,  and  said,  Fill  four  barrels 
[Heb.  D^'nj.  Cf.  ch.  xvil  12.  It  designates 
the  ordinaxy  water-pitcher,  generally  carried 
then,  as  now,  by  women :  Gen.  xxiv.  14—20; 
Judg.  viL  16;  Ecclcs.  xii.  6]  with  water, 
and  pour  it  on  tha  burnt  sacrlflce,  and  on 
the  wood.  [The  water,  as  already  remarked, 
was  doubtless  brought  from  the  adjoining 
spring  (though  it  is  clear  from  ver.  40 
that  the  Eishon  was  not  dry,  and  Thomson 
thinks  that  its  sources,  and  particularly  the 
fountain  of  Saadieht  furnished  the  supply). 
**  In  such  springs  the  water  remains  always 
cool,  under  the  shade  of  a  vaulted  roof,  and 
with  no  hot  atmosphere  to  evaporate  it.' 
While  all  other  fountains  were  dried  up,  I 
can  well  understand  that  there  might  have 
been  found  here  that  superabundance  of 
water  which  Elijah  poured  so  profusely 
over  the  altar"  (Van  de  Velde,  i.  p.  325).] 

Yer.  34.— And  ha  said.  Do  it  tha  second 
time.    And  they  did  it  the  lecond  time. 


[Heb.  Repeat,  and  they  repeated."]  And  he 
said,  Do  it  the  third  time.  And  they  did  it 
the  third  time.     [See  note  on  ch.  zvii.  21.] 

Yer.  35.— And  tha  water  ran  roimd 
[Heb.  the  waters  went  round]  about  the 
altar,  and  ha  filled  the  trench  also  [i.e., 
the  trench,  which  was  only  partially  filled 
with  the  water  of  the  twelve  D^'Hp,  he  now 
filled  to  the  brim]  with  water.  [The  object 
of  these  repeated  drcnchings  of  the  victim 
and  altar  was  to  exclude  all  suspicion  of 
fraud.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  tricks 
not  unlike  that  practised  year  by  year  at  the 
Greek  Easter  at  Jerusalem  were  familiar 
to  that  age.  Some  of  the  fathers  expresbly 
state  that  the  idolatrous  priests  of  an 
earlier  time  were  accustomed  to  set  fire  to 
the  sacrifice  from  hollow  places  concealed 
beneath  the  altar,  and  it  was  an  old  tradi- 
tion (found  in  Ephrcm  Syrus,  and  Chrysos- 
tom)  that  the  Baal  prophets  had  concealed 
a  man  for  that  purpose  beneath  their  altar, 
but  that  he  had  died  from  suffocation 
(Stanley).  Bahr,  however,  sees  in  these  3x4 
vessels  of  water  a  symbolical  act  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  combination,  he  says,  is 
unmistakable  (cf.  *'  Symbolik  "  I  pp.  150, 
1C9, 193,  205),  though  wc  cannot  be  certain 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  prophetic 
act.  His  only  suggestion  is  that  it  points 
to  abundance  of  rain  as  the  reward  of 
keeping  the  covenant  (Deut.  xxviii.  12,  23). 
But  all  this  is  extremely  precarious,  and 
tbc  more  so  as  the  pitchers  may  have  been 
filled  any  number  of  times  before  the  trench 
was  full] 

Yer.  36.— And  it  came  to  pass  at  tha 
time  of  tha  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
[see  note  oil  ver.  29J  ,that  Elijah  the  prophet 
[this  designation  of  Elijah  is  unusual.  Cf. 
Mai.  iv.  6.  Elsewhere  he  is  *'  the  Tishbite," 
or  the  **  man  of  God  "J  came  near,  and  said. 
Lord  [Heb.  Jehovah,  Not  only  does  the 
sacred  name  stand  at  the  head  of  his 
prayer,  it  is  also  mentioned  thrice  (LXX. 
four  times)]  Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  [Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  here : 
first,  that  this  formula  had  only  once  before 
been  used,  and  that  by  God  Himself,  before 
the  giving  of  law,  at  the  burning  bush.  It 
was  when  God  revealed  Himself  in  faming 
fire  that  He  had  proclaimed  Himself  the 
God  of  Abraham,  &q.  Secondly,  that  the 
vaiiation  *'  Israel "  is  made  designedly  (cf. 
ver.  31),  not  only  to  proclaim  the  Lord  as 
the  "  God  of  Israel "  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  1),  but 
also  to  suggest  that  the  name  and  privileges 
of  Israel*  belonged  to  all  Uie  sons  of  Jacob. 
The  LXX.  adds,  *'Hear  me,  O  Lord,  hear 
me  this  day  by  fire" — most  of  which  is 
clearly  borrowed  from  the  next  verse] ,  let 
it  he  known  this  day  that  thou  art  Qod  in 
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Israel  [according  to  vcr.  24,  "  the  Qod  that 
onswcreth  by  fire,  <l:c.],  and  that  I  am  thy 
senrant^  and  that  I  have  don«  all  these 
thiners  acoordinsr  to  thy  word.  [LXX.  fta 
oi.  Not  only  the  earlier  proceedings  of  the 
day,  but  the  three  years*  drought,  &c,  Eeil 
^oald  iocludo  the  miracle  about  to  be  per- 
formed, but  the  people  could  hardly  doubt 
that  that,  trhen  done,  was  done  according 
to  the  Pivino  word.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  with  these  words  ch.  XTii.  2,  8,  8, 
16,  24,  and  ch.  xviii.  1,  all  of  which  mention 
the  "  word  of  the  Lord."] 

Vcr.  37.— Hear  me,  0  Lord  [Jehovah], 
hear  me  [or  ansicer  me;  same  word  as  in 
vers.  21,  2C,  and  29],  that  thli  people 
may  know  that  thou  art  the  Lord  God 
TRalher,  •*  that  thou,  Jehovah,  art  the  God.** 
Same  expression  as  in  ver.  24,  **  let  him  be 
tJie  God  "],  and  that  thou  hast  tamed 
their  heart  back  again.  [Cf .  Mai.  iv.  5,  6 : 
**  He  (•*  Elijah  the  prophet  *')  shall  turn  the 
heart  of  the  fathers,**  &c.  He  speaks  as  if 
the  miracle  were  already  wrought  (cf.  John 
xi.  41),  and  the  people  already  repentant. 
His  prayer  is  that  they  may  understand 
that  the  prodigy  about  to  be  performed  was 
wrought  for  their  conversion.] 

Ver.  38.— Then  the  Are  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah,  Not  lightning,  but  supernatural 
light  and  heat  emanatiug  from  God  Him- 
self. Cf.  Lcvit.  ix.  24  ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  26 ; 
2  Chron.  vil  1 ;  Heb.  xii.  29]  fell,  and  con- 
sumed [Heb.  ate  up,  devoured]  the  burnt 
sacrifloe,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones  [in 
calcem  redigit,  Clcr.],  and  the  dust  [Biihr 
translates  die  Erde,  and  understands  this  to 
be  the  earth  with  which  the  altar  of  twelve 
stones  had  been  packed.  Similarly  BawUn- 
Eou.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  1^^ 
puh'ix,  could  be  used  in  this  sense.  It  may 
mean  dry  earth,  but  this  altar  had  been 

deluged  with  water] ,  and  licked  up  pjn^  is 
clearly  onomatopoetic,  like  our  lick ;  Germ. 
Ucken\  Gr.  Xfi'xci^,  Ac.  It  expresses  well 
the  action  of  tongues  of  flame]  the  water 
that  was  in  the  trench. 

Ver.  89.— And  when  all  the  people  saw  it, 
they  fell  on  their  fkces  [As  in  Lcvit.  ix.  24 ; 
2  Chron.  vii.  3  ;  cf.  Num.  xxii.  81 ;  Josh.  v. 
14;  Rev.  xi.  16.  They  recognized  in  the 
fire,  that  is  to  say,  the  token  of  the 
Diviuo  Presence] :  and  they  eald.  The  Lord 
[Jehovah,  The  counexion  of  this  verse 
with  the  three  verses  preceding  is  obscured 
by  our  translation],  he  Is  the  God;  the 
Lord,  he  is  the  God.  [The  echo  of  ver.  24. 
The  Hebrew  words  are  the  same.  Stanley 
remarks  that  it  is  as  if  (by  a  slight  inversion) 
they  turned  "  the  name  of  the  prophet  him- 
self into  a  war-cry,  *Eli-Jah.hn.*  "] 

Ver.  40.— And  Elijah  said  unto  them. 


Take  the  prophets  of  Baal ;  let  not  one  of 
them  escape.  [£hjah*s  promptitude  is  ex- 
tremely striking.  The  people  had  hardJy 
recovered  from  their  terror  and  awe  before 
he  proceeds  to  judgment.  The  narrative 
has  tbe  air  of  truth,  and  was  doubtless 
reduced  to  writing  by  an  eye-witness.]  And 
they  took  them :  and  E^ah  brought  them 
down  [Heb.  caused  them  to  go  dotcn,  ».^., 
had  them  brought  down.  He  could  but 
lead  the  way,  as  they  numbered  4.50]  to  the 
hroQk.  [Wcidy.  **  Like  most  of  the  so-called 
*  rivers  of  Palestine,*  the  perennial  stream 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  Eishon  *' 
(Grove)]  Kiahon  [**  Tortuous,**  now  called 
Nahr  el  Mukatta,  tlie  *•  river  of  slaughter." 
See  Thomson,  L.  and  B.  ii.  pp.  140,  141 ; 
Porter ,pp.383— 4;  Diet.  Bib.ii.p.45.  It  flows 
directly  under  Carmel] ,  and  slewthem  there. 
[Obviously,  he  merely  superintended  the 
slaughter.  That  he  slew  them  all  with  his 
own  hand  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Nor  is  it  clear  that  **  sword  in  hand  he  stood 
over  them  **  (Stanley).  Josephus  rightly  ex- 
plains :  **  they  slew  the  prophets  at  £]ijah*a 
instigation.**  It  is  almost  certain,  from 
their  resorting  to  the  Kishon  for  this  pur- 
pose,  that  it  was  not  quite  dr^  at  the  time. 
Their  blood  would  mingle  with  its  waters, 
and  the  flood  which  the  *•  great  rain  **  would 
presently  produce  Jcf.  Judg.  v.  21)  wonl  I 
carry  their  corpses  down  to  the  sea.  It  has 
often  been  supposed  that  the  mound  near 
the  Kishon,  Imown  as  Tell  el  Cassis,  *•  the 
mound  of  the  priests,*'  derives  its  name 
from  this  slaughter  of  the  prophets  of 
Baal.  But  Conder  (p.  90)  remarks  that 
**  Eassis  is  the  word  applied  to  a  (Hiristian 
priest,  and  the  word  Koneu  or  Eamir  would 
more  naturally  be  expected  if  there  was  any 
real  connexion  with  the  idolatrous  priests 
of  Baal.*'] 

This  action  of  the  prophet  Ehjah  in  insti- 
tuting this  wholesale  slaughter  in  the  Lour 
of  his  triumph  has  been  repeatedly  arraigned 
and  denounced,  but  most  unjustly.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  was  an  act  of  gross  fana- 
ticism and  cruelty  ;  others  have  seen  it  in  a 
wild  and  terrible  vendetta  for  the  murder 
of  the  Lord's  prophets.  By  some,  indeed, 
it  has  been  justified  on  the  principles  of  the 
lex  talionis  (Exod.  xxi.  24,  do.);  on  the 
ground,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  m^  who 
had  instigated  Jezebel  in  her  attempted  ex- 
termination of  the  prophetic  schools  had 
merited  extermination  in  their  turn.  But 
it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  their  view,  first, 
that  we  not  only  have  no  proof,  but  no 
reason  for  thinking,  that  it  was  at  their 
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instillation  tbat  the  queen  "cut  of!  tbe 
prophets  of  the  Lord ;  "  and,  secondly,  that 
it  is  not  clear  that  she  succeeded  in  her 
eanguinaiy  purpose,  or  that  manj  lives 
were  sacrificed  to  her  tnry.  And  EUjah's 
action  needs  no  such  lame  apologies.  As 
the  Lord's  prophet,  as  the  vindicator  and 
restorer  of  the  law,  there  was  no  other 
course  open  to  him.  If  the  Mosaic  law 
was  then  written,  and  this  very  incident  is 
one  of  the  proofs  that  it  wai  then  written  ; 
if,  however  it  had  fallen  into  contempt  or 
desuetude,  it  was  still  binding  upon  Israel ; 
and  if  Elijah  was  justified  in  executing  its 
provisions,  and  was  required  to  execute 
them,  however  repugnant  they  might  be  to 
hisiuclinations  (Deut.  xxvii.  26;  Gal.  id.  10), 
then  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than 
he  did.  For  it  was  an  essential  part  of  that 
law,  it  was  an  obligation  that  was  laid,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions (Bxod.  xxii.  20;  Deut.  ziii. ;  xvii. 
2—7),  on  the  Jewish  people,  it  was  a  duty 
they  were  to  perform,  however  distressing 
and  harrowing  it  might  be  (Deut.  xiii.  6—9), 
to  provide  that  the  worsbipper  of  false 
gods,  and  especially  the  teacher  of  such 
worship,  should  be  put  to  death.  It  was 
primarily,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the 
authorities,  of  the  theocratic  king  and  his 
subordinates,  to  execute  those  injunctions. 
But  the  kiog  of  that  age  was  corrupt  and 
powerless — nay,  was  himself  idolatrous.  So 
great  was  the  depravity  of  the  time  that  the 
false  prophet  enjoyed  the  favour  and  protec- 
tion of  the  court,  and  the  true  prophet  was 
everyiis'herc  being  hunted  to  death.  The 
execution  of  this  law,  consequently,  could 
not  be  expected  from  the  king.  It  must  be 
executed,  if  at  all,  in  spite  of  him,  and  in 
disregard  of  his  protests.  It  was  only 
Ehjfth,  therefore,  could  put  it  into  force, 
and  Elijah  only  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph. 
And  the  jii9  zelotyparum,  the  right  claimed  by 
every  faithfulJew  to  execute  vengeance,  after 
the  example  of  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv.  11), 
upon  any  gross  breach  of  tho  Divine  law 
committed  in  his  presence,  was  not  his  only 
warranty;  he  held  a  commission,  higher 
than  the  king^s,  as  the  prophet  of  the  Most 
High.  He  had  just  proved  that  the  Lord 
Ho  was  Crod.  It  was  now  for  him  to  prove 
that  God*s  law  was  no  dead  letter.    It  was 


for  him  to  cut  off  the  men— some  of  them 
renegades  from  the  faith  of  Israel,  some  of 
them  foreign  emissaries  introduced  into  the 
land — who  had  corrupted  his  countrymen, 
and  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
true  religion.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for 
those  who  challenge  his  conduct  in  this 
respect,  who  call  him  sanguinary,  vindictive, 
&c.^  to  settle  their  account  with  the  law 
which  he  obeyed,  and,  indeed,  with  Him 
who  has  approved  this  deed,  and  has  fore- 
warned us  that  He  too  will  act  in  like  man- 
ner (Luke  xix.  27).  For  this  terrible  retri- 
bution is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  or 
isolated  act,  in  contrast  to  the  general  spirit 
of  that  dispensation ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  in  thorough  accord  with  the  system  out 
of  which  it  sprung.  We  gain  nothing, 
therefore,  by  repudiating  this  one  trans- 
action. For  clearly,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  allowed  and  approved  of  God,  who 
otherwise  would  hardly  have  answered  the 
prayer  which  Elijah  presently  offered,  and 
(2)  other  similar  acts  have  distinctly  re- 
ceived Divine  commendation  (Exod.  xxxii. 
25—28 ;  Num.  xxv.  7^13 ;  2  Kmgs  i.  9 
sqq.)  It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  Elias 
was  not  the  spirit  of  Christianity  (Luke 
ix.  5C),  but  it  is  forgotten  how  different  was 
the  dispensation  of  Elijah  from  that  of  the 
New  Covenant.  In  that  age  idolaters  must 
receive  their  just  recompense  of  reward, 
because  the  judgment  to  come  had  not  then 
been  revealed ;  because  justice  must  be 
measured  out  to  men  in  this  life.  We  do 
not  avenge  idolatry  or  irreligion  now  with 
fire  and  sword,  not  because  the  thing  is  any 
the  less  sinful,  but  because  the  duty  has 
been  taken  out  of  our  hands ;  because  our 
religion  instructs  us  to  leave  it  to  Him  who 
has  said,  '*  Vengeance  is  Mine,**  (&c.  It  is 
perhai)8  worth  remarking  here  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  history  half  so  dreadful  as 
might  be  seen  on  a  thousand  battle-fields — 
and  those  not  battle-fields  for  truth  and 
right  —  on  which,  nevertheless,  Elijah's 
critics  have  learned  to  look  with  complacency. 
It  may,  however,  be  objected  to  this  view 
that  the  punishment  denounced  by  the  law 
was  stoning  (Deut.  xiii.  10 ;  xvii.  5).  But 
surely  it  is  easy  to  see  why,  in  this  particu- 
lar, the  law  was  not  kept.  It  was  simply 
that  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  did  not 
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permit  of  its  being  kept.  It  was  because 
the  450  traitors  to  God  and  their  coun- 
try could  not  be  stoned  within  the 
few  hours  that  remained  before  the  night 
closed  in  and  the  multitude  dispersed, 
that  a  more  speedy  punishment,  that 
of  the  sword,  was  adopted.  And  it  would 
have  been  a  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law  to  tbc  letter  had  some  few  false 
prophets  been  stoned  and  the  rest  thereby 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and, 
under  Jezebel's  protection,  to  renew  their 
efforts  against  truth  and  morality  and 
religion. 

Yer.  41.— And  Eiyah  said  onto  Ahab,  Get 
thee  up  [It  is  clear  from  the  word  H/K  that 
the  king  had  gone  down  with  the  crowd  to 
the  Kishon.  Curiosity  had  perhaps  im- 
pelled him  to  witness  the  slaughter  which 
he  was  powerless  to  prevent.  And  no  doubt 
he  had  been  profoundly  awed  by  the  portent 
he  had  just  witnessed],  eat  and  drink  [It 
is  hardly  likely  that  there  was  aught  of 
derision  in  these  words.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  excitement  of  the  ordeal 
was  so  intense  that  the  king  had  barely 
tasted  food  all  day  long.  Elijah  now  bids 
him  eat  if  he  can,  after  what  he  has  wit- 
nessed. There  is  now,  he  suggests,  no 
further  cause  for  anxiety  or  alarm.  The 
people  being  repentant  J  vers.  39,  40),  and 
the  men  who  have  brougnt  a  ourse  on  the 
land  being  cut  off,  the  drought  can  now  be 
abated  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  6, 14).  The  next 
words  assign  the  reason  why  he  should  eat 
and  drink.  It  is  a  mistake,  however  (Ewald, 
Bawlinson),  to  suppose  that  he  was  bidden 
to  '*  eat  of  the  feast  which  always  followed 
a  sacrifice,"  for  this  was  a  whole  burnt 
offering  and  had  been  entirely  consumed 
(ver.  38).  It  is  probable  that  the  attendants 
of  the  king  had  spread  a  tent  for  him  upon 
the  plateau,  and  had  brought  food  for  the 
day  along  with  them] ;  for  there  Is  a  soond 
of  abimdance  of  rain  [Heb.  for  a  voice  of  a 
noise — jtoH;  cf.  /^tim,anonomatopoetioword 
— of  rain.  Gesenius  and  Keil  think  that  the 
prophet  could  already  hear  the  sound  of  the 
drops  of  rain,  but  if  so,  it  was  only  in  spirit 
(cf.  ver.  45).  The  words  may  refer  to  the 
rise  of  the  wind  which  so  often  precedes  a 
storm,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Elijah 
speaks  of  signs  and  intimations  understood 
only  by  himself.  This  was  the  *♦  word  **  of 
ch.  xvii.  l.J 

Vcr.  42.— So  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to 
drink.  And  ElUah  went  up  to  the  top 
[Heb.  head]  of  Carmel  [It  is  clear  from 
ver.  43  that  this  was  not  the  actual  summit, 


nor  can  it  have  been,  as  Biihr  supposes, 
the  outermost  promontory  towards  the  sea, 
unless  he  means  the  foot  or  slope  of  that 
ridge  or  promontory,  for  from  this  BVh  the 
sea  was  not  visible.    It  also  appears  from 

the  H/^  of  vcr.  44  that  this  point  must 
have  been  at  a  lower  elevation  than  the 
plateau  where  the  altar  had  stood  and  where 
Abab*s  tent  was] ;  and  be  east  himself  down 
upon  the  earth  [Same  word  2  Kings  iv.  34, 
85,  of  Elisha's  prostration  upon  the  dead 
child.  But  if  Elijah  *' stretched  himself 
full  length  '*  upon  the  earth,  as  the  Easterns 
constantly  do  in  prayer  (see  Thomson,  i. 
26,  27)  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  as  we 
presently  find  him  kneeling],  and  put  his 
face  between  his  knees.  ["The  Oriental 
attitude  of  entire  abstraction"  (Stanley). 
The  posture  witnessed  to  the  intensity  of 
his  supplication.] 

Ver.  43.— And  said  to  his  servant  [of 
whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
an  old  tradition  that  this  was  none  other 
than  the  son  of  the  Sareptan,  who  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  prophet  Jonah 
(Jerome,  Praef.  in  Jonam).  See  note  on  ch. 
xvii.  24] ,  Ck>  up  now,  look  toward  [Heb. 
the  way  of]  the  sea.  [It  is  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  the  theory  which  identifies 
El  Murahkah  with  the  scene  of  Elijah*8 
sacrifice  that  the  sea,  though  not  visible 
from  the  plateau  itself,  is  from  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  a  few  feet  higher.  Van  de  Veldo 
writes,  **  On  its  west  and  north-west  sides 
the  view  of  the  sea  is  quite  intercepted  by 
an  adjacent  height.  That  height  may  be 
ascended,  however,  in  a  few  minutes  and  a 
full  view  of  the  sea  obtained  from  the  top." 
Similarly  the  latest  authority,  Mr.  CJonder : 
**  The  pieak  is  a  semi-isolated  knoll  with  a 
cliff  some  forty  feet  high,  looking  south- 
east. .  .  .  The  sea  is  invisible,  except  from 
the  sunmiit,  and  thus  it  was  only  by 
climbing  to  the  top  of  Carmel,  from  the 
plateau  where  the  altar  may  have  stood, 
that  the  prophet's  servant  could  have  seen 
the  little  cloud,"  <fec.]  And  he  went  up, 
and  looked,  and  said,  There  is  nothinsr. 
And  he  said,  Go  again  seven  times.  [Cf. 
Josh.  vi.  16—20;  2  Kings  v.  14;  Matt. 
xviiL  21;  Psa.  cxix.  164.  The  idea  here 
is  that  of  sufficiency,  of  completion,  rather 
than,  as  elsewhere,  of  covenant.  And  yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Elijah  was 
only  praying  for  what  God  had  already 
promised  to  grant  (ver.  1).  This  earnest 
prayer  for  rain  under  these  circumstances 
suggests  that  the  former  prayer  "that  it 
might  not  rain  "  (James  v.  17)  had  also  been 
inspired  of  God.  But  it  is  worth  consider- 
ing whether  Elijah's  attitude  was  not  one 
of   reverent  and   assured  expectation,  as 
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much  as  of  prayer.  When  Bawlinson  says 
that  **  the  faithfulness  and  patience  shown 
[by  the  servant]  in  executing  this  order 
trithout  a  murmur,  imply  devotedness  of 
no  common  kind,'*  he  surely  forgets  that 
the  drought  had  lasted  for  three  years  and 
a  half,  and  that  the  servant  had  that  day 
seen  the  fires  of  God  descend  at  Elijah's 
prayer.  It  is  inconceivable,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  any  man  could  mur- 
mur.] 

Yer.  44.— And  it  oama  to  pass  at  the 
seyenth  time,  that  he  said.  Behold,  there 
arlseth  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like 
a  man's  hand.  [^?  lit.,  pa/m,  hollow  of 
hand.  Cf.  Luke  xii.  54,  **  When  ye  see  the 
cloud  (Gr.  rnv  vtftXrjv)  arise  out  of  the 
west,  straightway  ye  say,  There  cometh  a 
shower;  and  so  it  is."  *'  Still  in  autumn 
the  little  cloud  comes  up  like  a  man's  hind 
and  swells  till  huge  thunder  pillars  are 
piled  black  and  high  above  the  mountains  " 
(Condcr].  But  it  is  not  in  Palestine  alone 
that  a  little  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  fre- 
quently the  harbinger  of  rain].  And  he 
said,  Ck>  np  [see  note  on  ver.  42] ,  say  unto 
Ahab,  Prepare  thy  chariot  [Heb.  bind], 
and  get  thee  down  [Eeil,  Stanley,  and 
others  assume  that  Ahab*s  chariot  was 
waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  But 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  command  to 
harness  the  horses  precedes  that  to  **go 
down."  The  writer  rode  down  from  Kl 
KlurahJcah  to  the  plain,  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  royal  chariot  may 
have  conveyed  Ahab  to  the  plateau  of 
sacrifice  and  have  waited  for  him  there], 
that  the  rain  atop  thee  not  [After  heavy 
rain  (D^J)  the  Klshon,  which  **  collects  the 
whole  drainage  of  this  large  basin  "  (Gen- 
der), the  Great  Plain,  soon  becomes  an  im- 
passable swamp  ( Judg.  v.  21),  "  I  can  tell 
you  from  experience  that  in  wet  seasons 
it  (the  W&dy)  is  extremely  muddy,  and  then 
the  Kishon  causes  great  tribulation  to  the 
muleteers.  Barely  indeed  do  they  get 
over  it  without  some  of  their  animals 
sticking  fast  in  its  oozy  bottom"  (Thom- 
son, L.  and  B.  ii.  p.  218).] 

Yer.  45.— And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
meanwhile  [Heb.  unto  thus  and  unto  thtis, 
i.f.,  till  now  and  then  (cf.  Exod.  vii.  16; 
Josh.  xvii.  14).  Gescn.,  Bahr,  al,  support  the 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  Ewald,  Kcil,  al. 
understand  **  while  the  hand  is  being  moved 
hither  and  thither,'*  i.e.,  very  speedily. 
The  practical  difference  is  not  great] ,  that 
the  heaven  was  blaok  with  clouds  and 
wind,  and  there  was  a  groat  rain.  [**  The 
ery  of  the  boy  from  his  mountain  watch 
had  hardly  been  uttered  when  the  storm 
broke  upon  the  plain  "  (Stanley).    •*  The 


storm"  [over  "  the  dark  slate-coloured  ridge 
of  Carmel,"  witnessed  by  Conder  in  1872] 
**  burst  suddenly,  the  rain  descending  with 
violence,  hissing  on  the  ground,  as  if  not 
able  to  come  down  fast  enough,  and  accom- 
panied with  gusts  of  wind,  thunder,  and 
lightning."]  And  Ahab  rode,  and  went  to 
JezreeL 

Yer.  46.— And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
on  Elijah  [Same  expression  2  Kings  iii.  15 ; 
Ezek.  i.  8 ;  iii.  14 ;  viii.  1 ;  xxxiii.  22 ;  cf. 
also  Exod.  ix.  8 ;  Judg.  ii.  15  ;  Buth  i.  13  ; 
Acts  xi.  21 ;  xiil.  11.  Some  of  the  com- 
mentators understand  the  words  of  Divine 
guidance,  some  of  a  supernatural  strengthen- 
ing. There  is  no  need  to  exclude  either  in- 
terpretation. An  impulse  from  on  high 
impelled  him  to  "gird  up  his  loins'*  and 
go  with  the  king ;  a  strength  not  liis  own 
sustained  him  whilst  "he  ran,'*  Ac.  The 
distance  across  the  plain  to  Jezrcel  is  about 
fourteen  miles;  the  royal  chariot  would 
drive  furiously,  and  whatever  fleetness  and 
endurance  the  prophet  had  acquired  in  the 
wilds  of  Giload,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that, 
after  the  fatigues  and  excitement  of  that 
day,  he  would  have  been  able,  without  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  upon  him,  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  chariot  horses] ,  and  he  girded  np 
his  loins  [i.e.,  gathered  round  his  waist  the 
abba,  or  "mantle" — the  Hll^  (cf.  ch.  xix. 
13,  19 ;  2  Kings  ii.  13,  14)  was  so-called 
from  its  ample  size— which  would  otherwise 
have  impeded  his  movements.  Probably 
this,  apart  from  the  girdle,  was  his  sole  gar- 
ment. (See  Diet.  Bib.  vol.  ii.  p.  232)] ,  and 
ran  before  Ahab  [Thomson  (vol.  ii  p.  227) 
mentions  an  interesting  illustration  of  this 
incident  which  he  witnessed.  The  fore- 
runners of  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha  "kept 
just  ahead  of  the  horses,  no  matter  how 
furiously  they  were  ridden,  and  in  order  to 
run  with  the  greatest  ease  they  not  only 
girded  their  loins  very  tightly,  but  also 
tucked  up  their  loose  garments  under  the 
girdle."  But  such  a  spectacle  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  East.  Kitto  remarks  that 
the  SJiatirs  of  Persia  keep  pace  with  ease 
with  their  masters'  horses.  They  also  are 
tightly  girded.  His  object  was  apparently 
twofold.  First,  to  honour  the  sovereign 
whom  he  had  that  day  humbled  in  the 
presence  of  his  subjects.  The  great  pro- 
phet, by  assuming  the  lowly  office  of  a 
/oot-man,  or  forerunner  (see  note  on  oh.  i. 
5),  would  give  due  reverence  to  the  Lord's 
anointed,  Uke  Samuel  on  a  somewhat  similar 
occasion  (1  Sam.  xv.  80,  81).  Secondly,  he 
may  have  hoped  by  his  presence  near  the 
king  and  court  to  strengthen  any  good 
resolves  which  tlie  former  might  have 
made,  and  to  farther  the  work  of  reforma- 
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tlon  which  he  eonld  not  bat  hope  the  pro- 
occdiugs  of  that  day  would  inaagarate. 
That  this  tribute  of  respect  would  be  grateful 
to  Ahab,  who  liitherto  had  ouly  regarded 
Elijah  as  an  adversary,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt.  And  that  Elijah  believed  he  had 
struck  a  death-blow  to  tbe  foreign  super- 
stitiuus  fostered  by  the  court,  and  especially 
by  the  queen,  is  equally  certain.  It  is  not 
clear,  as  Bahr  assumes,  that  his  servant 
accompanied  him  on  the  road.  He  may 
have  rejoined  him  later  on  in  the  day  or 
uightl  to  the  entranoe  [Heb.  until  thou 
comest  to.  The  Arab  aversion,  which  Elijah 
is  supposed  to  have  shareil,  to  entering 
cities,  has  often  been  remarked.  But  there 
were  other  and  deeper  reasons  why  he  should 
not  adventure  himself  within  the  city. 
Probably  the  same  guiding  hand  which  led 
him  to  Jezreel  impelled  him  to  lodge  out- 


side the  walls.  ^  It  was  impossible  to  say 
what  Jezebel,  in  her  transports  of  rage, 
might  do.  After  such  a  day,  too,  any  pro- 
phet would  shrink  from  familiar  contact 
with  men  and  from  the  strife  of  tongues] 
of  JexreeL  [Ahab  had  a  palace  here  (ch. 
xiu.  1).  But  Samaria  was  still  the  capital, 
and  so  remained  till  tlie  captivity  (ch.  xxii. 
87 ;  2  Kings  xv.  13,  14 ;  xvii.  6,  6).  The 
selection  of  Jezreel  as  a  royal  residence  is 
easily  accounted  for.  It  stands  on  *'  a  knoU 
500  feet  high  *'  (Conder),  overlooking  both 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  valley  of 
Jezreel.  In  fact,  it  is  the  finest  situation 
in  tbe  "  Great  Plain.**  Hence  perhaps  its 
name  "the  sowing-place  of  God.*'  See 
Stanley,  S.  and  P.  pp.  336  sqq. ;  Porter,  p, 
353 ;  Diet.  Bib.  vol.  i.  p.  1080  ;  Vande  Yclde, 
vol.  u.  p.  870.J 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  8.  4. — TJie  Governor  of  Ahdb'a  House,  There  are  few  things  in  these 
books  of  Scripture  more  surprising  and  suggestive  than  the  position  of  Obadiah  in 
the  palace  of  Ahab.    Consider — 

I.  Thk  age.  We  have  seen  that  during  this  reigTi  (ch.  xvi.  30,  33  ;  xxi.  25),  and 
especially  in  the  capital  city  of  Samana  (ch.  xvi.  82),  the  wickedness  of  Israel  had 
reached  its  zenith.  From  the  accession  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  schism  which  followed 
it,  the  northern  kingdom  had  steadily  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  till  its  apostasy  and 
impiety  culminated  under  the  malign  influences  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  Their  joint 
reign  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  religious  history  of  the  ten  tribes.  Hitherto 
men  had  worshipped  the  God  of  their  fathei*s,  though  in  an  uregular  and  un- 
authorized way,  and  idolatry,  though  not  unknown,  had  not  been  open  and  un- 
blushing. Now,  however,  die  whole  nation,  with  but  few  exceptions,  abandoned 
itself  to  the  licentious  worship  of  Phoenioian  gods,  and  the  ancestral  religion  was 
proscribed,  its  altars  were  overtlu'own,  and  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  stamp 
out  its  prophets  and  professors. 

II.  The  place.  We  should  expect,  consequently — what  Elijah  really  believed  to 
be  the  case  (ch.  xix.  10)~that  to  find  a  pious  man  we  must  search  the  land  as  with 
a  lantern.  We  should  expect  to  find  some  Abdiels,  '*  faithful  among  the  faithless 
found,"  but  we  should  look  for  them  away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  in  "  caves  and 
dens  of  the  earth,'*  in  the  brook  Cherith,  or  the  cottage  of  Zarephath,  or 
wandering  about  *'  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,*'  &c.  (Heb.  xi.  87,  88).  But  we 
should  liardly  ho])e  to  find  them  in  the  cities  of  Israel,  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  in 
conspicuous  positions,  and  least  of  all  should  we  look  for  them  in  Samaria,  where 
Satan's  seat  was,  the  fortress  and  citadel  of  Baal. 

Or  if  we  were  so  sanguine,  notwithstanding  the  godlessness  of  the  times  and  the 
genius  of  the  place,  as  to  count  on  some  saints  in  Samaria,  we  should  never  betake 
ourselves  to  the  great  men  ( Jer.  v.  5 ) ;  we  should  go  in  search  of  piety  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor.  We  should  never  dream  of  finding  any  followers  of  the  Lord  occupying 
an  exalted  station,  living  under  the  shadow  of  the  palace,  or  in  close  contact  with  tbe 
determined  and  unscrupulous  queen. 

III.  His  positiok.  But  if  we  were  assured  that  even  in  AhaVs  palace,  under  the 
same  roof  with  Jezebel,  a  devout  and  steadfast  servant  of  Jehovah  was  to  befound, 
we  should  certainly  have  expected  to  find  him  in  some  insignificant  servitor,  some 
poor  retainer  of  the  place.  That  any  high  official,  tliat  a  minister  of  state  could  re- 
tain his  piety  in  that  cesspool  of  con-uption,  that  hotbed  of  idolatry  and  inmaorality, 
and  at  the  very  time  that  Jezebel  was  cutting  off  the  Lord*s  prophets,  would  seem 
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to  US  altogether  ont  of  the  question.  '*  What  communion/'  we  should  ask,  *'hath  light 
with  darkless  ?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  helieveth  with  on  infidel  ?  '' 

IV.  His  PIETY.  Yet  we  find  that  Obadiah,  the  intendant  of  the  palace  of  Samaria, 
the  trusted  and  faithful  minister  of  Ahab,  the  "  tliird  ruler  in  the  kin^jdom,"  "  feared 
the  Lord  gi*eatly'*  (ver.  8),  and,  though  surrounded  by  Baal- worsliippers,  never 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal;  though  risking  his  life  by  his  devotion  to  Jehovah,  yet 
served  Him  truly,  and  succoured  His  prophets. 

We  have  a  parallel  to  this,  and  a  still  more  striking  instance  of  piety  under  the 
most  advei'se  and  discouraging  circumstances  in  the  New  Testament.  We  have 
Bomething  like  it,  indeed,  in  tlie  case  of  Daniel  and  the  three  Hebrew  children ; 
something  approaching  it  in  the  case  of  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chnza,  Herod*s  steward 
(Luke  viii.  8) ;  but  we  find  a  still  closer  analogue  in  the  saints  of  Cassor's  household 
(Phil.  iv.  22). 

When  we  remember  that  the  saints  of  Home  were  tlie  talk,  tlie  admiration,  the 
patterns  of  the  early  Christian  Churches  "  throughout  the  whole  world  "  (Rom.  i.  8) ; 
that  among  the  saints  of  Bome,  those  of  the  palace  or  of  the  baiTacks  (Phil.  i.  13) 
attached  to  Caesar's  palace  on  tlie  Palatine,  were  conspicuous,  at  least  (ch.  iv.  22)  for 
their  charity,  for  the  crowning  Christian  grace  of  ^AaJeX^ia,  the  stamp  and  seal  royal 
of  the  saints  (John  xiii.  85 ;  1  John  iv.  20) ;  when  we  remember,  too,  that  this  was  in 
Home,  at  that  period  the  very  worst  city  in  the  world,  the  resort — their  own  writers 
being  witness— of  all  the  knaves  and  charlatans  and  libertines  of  the  empire  ;  that 
this  was  in  the  year  a.d.  G3,  when  the  palace  of  the  Csesars  was  occupied  by  Nero, 
of  all  those  bom  of  women  perhaps  the  meanest,  basest,  most  infamous,  most  prof- 
hgate ;  tliat  this  Nero  was  murderer  of  brother,  murderer  of  mother,  of  wife,  of 
paramour ;  pereecutor  and  butcher  of  the  Christians,  sworn  foe  of  goodness  and 
purity  in  every  shape,  patron  and  abettor  of  every  kind  of  abomination,  according  to 
some  the  "  Beast  **  of  the  Apocalypse ;  when  we  consider  that  under  his  roof,  in  the 
pandemonium  which  he  had  created  around  him,  saints  were  found,  meek  followers 
of  the  unspotted  Christ,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  wisdom 
of  God  has  preserved  for  our  encouragement  two  conspicuous  instances — one  under 
the  Old  Dispensation,  one  under  the  New — of  fei-vent  piety  living  and  thriving  in 
a  palace  imder  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  amid  the  overflowings  of  ungodliness. 
And  these  facts  may  suggest  the  following  lessons  : 

1.  ^^Let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called^  there  abide  with  God'*  (1  Cor.  vii.  20, 
24).  The  temptation  to  desert  our  post,  because  of  the  difficulties,  seductions,  pei'se- 
cutlons  it  affords,  is  peculiarly  strong,  because  it  presents  itself  under  the  garb  of 
a  rehgious  duty.  We  think  we  shall  **  one  day  fall  by  the  hand  of  Saul "  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  1).  We  fear  the  temptation  may  be  too  strong  for  us,  and  we  consult,  as  we 
fancy,  only  for  our  safety,  in  flight.  But  we  forget  that  "  every  man's  life  is  a  plan 
of  God;"  that  we  liave  been  placed  where  we  are  by  Him,  and  placed  there  to  do 
His  work.  We  forget  also  that  His  **  grace  is  sufficient"  for  us ;  that  with  every 
temptation  He  can  make  a  way  to  escape  (1  Cor.  x.  18) ;  that  He  will  not  suffer  us 
to  be  tempted  above  that  we  are  able  to  bear ;  and  that  flight  under  such  cu-cum- 
stances  must  be  mere  cowardice  and  faithlessness.  It  was  a  great  mistake  of  the 
hermits  and  the  religious  of  a  past  age  to  leave  the  world  because  it  was  so 
wicked,  for  this  was  to  take  the  salt  out  of  the  earth,  and  to  leave  it  to  corruption. 
If  the  men  who  alone  can  leaven  society  shut  themselves  up  in  a  cloister  or  a  study, 
it  is  simply  leaving  it  to  the  devil  to  do  his  worst.  This  is  not  to  fight,  but  to  floe. 
Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  how  can  it  be  saved  ?  (Acts  xxvii.  81.)  It  is  egregious 
selfishness  to  hide  our  candle  under  a  bushel,  lest  perchance  tlie  blasts  of  temptation 
sliould  extinguish  it.  Obadiah  was  called  by  the  providence  of  God  to  be  govenior 
of  Ahab's  house.  The  post  must  have  been  one  of  exti*eme  difficulty,  of  constant 
trial  and  imminent  -peril.  We  see  from  vei's.  10,  14  the  kind  of  man  he  had  to 
deal  >vith,  and  how,  fi*om  day  to  day,  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  But  he  did  not 
desert  the  state  of  life  into  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  him.  He  considered 
that  he  was  there  for  some  good  purpose ;  that  he  had  a  work  to  do  which  only  he 
could  do,  and  he  resolved  to  stop  and  do  his  duty.  Perhaps  he  remembered  tho 
ruler  of  Pharaoh's  house,  and  the  deliverance  he  wrought  for  Ismel  (Gen.  xlv.  7, 8)* 
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Anyhow,  lie  waited  and  endured,  and  at  lengtli  the  opportunity  came.  WTien 
Jezebel  would  exterminate  the  Lord's  prophets,  then  the  steward  of  the  palace 
understood  why  he  liad  been  placed  in  that  perilous  and  responsible  position.  It 
was  that  he  might  save  much  people  alive  (Gen.  1.  20).  Then  he  did  what,  perhaps, 
only  he  could  have  done— took  a  hundred  of  the  Lord's  prophets,  hid  them  in  two 
caves,  and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water. 

2.  The  saints  make  the  best  servants.  It  is  scarcely  less  strange  to  find  Ahab 
employing  Obadiah  tlian  to  find  Obadiah  serving  under  Ahab.  Some  have  seen 
herein  a  proof  of  the  king's  tolerance,  but  it  is  much  more  like  a  proof  of  his  saga- 
city. Whether  he  knew  of  Obadiah's  faith  may  be  uncertain,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  had  proved  his  fidelity.  It  was  because  Obadiah  was  '*  faithful  in  all  liia 
house  "  that  he  was  retained  in  this  position.  It  was  not  to  Ahab's  interest  to  have 
a  Baal-worshipper  at  the  head  of  his  retainers.  Bad  men  do  not  care  to  be  sensed 
by  their  kind.  They  pay  piety  and  probity  the  compliment — such  as  it  is — of  en- 
couraging it  in  their  dependants  and  children.  They  find,  as  Potiphar  did,  as 
Darius  did,  that  the  God-fearing  bring  a  blessing  with  them  (Gen.  xxxix.5).  For 
4f  there  is  no  special  benediction  of  their  basket  and  store,  of  their  fruit  and  fold 
(Deut.  xxviii.  4,  5),  yet  they  are  guarded  against  peculation  and  waste  (Luke  xvi  1). 
How  many,  hke  Ahab,  have  found  that  those  who  share  their  sins  or  pleasures 
cannot  be  entrusted  with  their  goods ;  that  if  they  would  have  faithful  servants, 
Uiey  must  have  God-fearing  ones.    (See  Krummacher,  i.  sees.  145 — 149.) 

8.  It  is  only  the  power  of  God  could  keep  mtn  holy  in  Ahab's  or  Nero's  palace, 
Coleridge  has  somewhere  said  that  there  are  two  classes  of  Christian  evidences — 
Christianity  and  Christendom ;  ihe  system  in  itself,  its  pure  morality,  its  bene- 
ficent teachings,  and  its  results,  its  conquests,  and  achievements  in  the  world.  For 
it  is  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to  work  the  moral  changes  which 
Christianity  has  wrought  either  to  convert  men  or  to  preserve  them  from  falling. 
That  a  man  who  is  notorious  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  talk  and  terror  of  the 
country  side,  a  chartered  libertine,  an  dme  damnee^  or  even  like  St.  Paul,  a  per- 
secutor and  injurious ;  or  like  Augustine,  or  John  Newton ;  that  such  an  one  should 
be  suddenly  stopped,  transformed,  ennooled,  shoxdd  preach  the  faith  which  he  once 
persecuted— this  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  on  human  groimds.  And  that  men 
with  every  temptation  to  sin,  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  godliness, 
worldly  interest,  pride,  passion,  shame,  everything  combining  against  religion — 
that  these  should,  nevertheless,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  (Titus  ii.  12)  in  the  Sodom  around  them— this  is  no  less  a 
miracle  of  Divine  grace.  The  influences  that  preserved  an  Obadiah,  a  St.  Paul,  a 
Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia  (2  Tim.  iv.  21)  must  have  been  from  above.  We 
know  only  too  well  what  human  nature,  imassisted  by  grace,  is  capable  o£  We 
know  it  tends  inevitably,  not  to  bear  a  rich  crop  of  virtues,  but,  like  the  cereals,  to 
degenerate,  to  run  to  seed.  In  Socrates  and  Seneca — *'  half-inspired  heathens  " — 
we  see  it  at  its  best,  and  yet  how  wide  the  gulf  between  Nero's  preceptor  and  the  saints 
of  Nero's  household.  When  we  see  our  nature,  planted  in  a  hotbed  of  grossness 
and  profligacy,  nevertheless  yield  the  "  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,"  then  we 
know  that  the  hand  of  the  great  Husbandman  must,  if  silently  and  imseen,  yet 
assuredly,  have  been  at  work. 

4.  If  religion  held  its  own  in  Ahab's  orinNero*s  court,  it  will  lioldits  own  and 
win  its  way  anywhere.  How  can  we  ever  despair  of  our  rehgion  so  long  as  we 
have  such  proofs  that  it  is  the  "  power  of  God  unto  salvation"  ?  Society,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  may  be  very  godless  ;  it  may  be  chang- 
ing for  the  worse ;  we  may  be  preparing  for  an  outbreak  of  Communism,  Nihilism, 
Materialism,  Atheism ;  the  masses  in  our  large  towns  may  be  very  brutal  and 
besotted  and  animal,  may  be  utterly  estranged  from  reUgion  in  every  shape ;  but, 
whatever  England  is  like,  and  whatever  Emope  is  like,  its  state  is  nothing  like  so 
desperate  as  was  that  of  Home  under  Nero.  The  savages  to  whom  we  send  our 
missionaries,  again,  no  doubt  they  are  debased,  sensual,  apa^etic,  or  even  hostile 
to  our  religion ;  but  are  they  really  worse,  is  their  case  more  hopeless,  than  that  of 
Ahab's  or  Nero's  subjects  ?    And  if  the  days  of  persecution  are  not  ended ;  if  in 
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Cliina,  and  Melanesia,  and  Turkey  the  sWord  is  still  whetted  against  the  Christian, 
can  we  find  among  them  all  a  more  trncnlent  persecutor  than  Jezehel,  a  moro 
savage  and  unprincipled  inquisitor  than  TigelUnus.  But  we  cannot  pretend  that 
our  sufiferings  are  anything  like  theirs.  No  longer  are  the  prophets  hunted  like  par- 
tridges ;  no  longer  are  they  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  or  dipped  into  cauldrons 
of  pitch ;  no  longer  do  we  hear  the  sanguinary  cry,  ChriManoa  ad  leonea.  And 
yet,  despite  those  terrible  mockings  and  ecourgings,  those  agonies  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, those  privations  in  the  caves,  religion,  in  Samaria  and  in  Borne  alike,  held 
its  ground.  In  Israel,  seven  tliousand  true-hearted  confessors  would  neither  he 
tempted  nor  terrified  into  bowing  the  knee  to  Baal.  In  Italy,  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church ;  neither  Nero,  nor  Decius,  nor  Diocletian 
could  hinder  the  onward  march  of  Christ's  baptized  host,  and  now  it  is  matter  of 
history  how  one  day  the  empire  woke  up  to  find  itself  Christian. 

5.  If  men  could  be  saints  in  Allah's  and  Nero^s  palace,  they  may  he  saints  any- 
where. How  constantly  do  men  plead  the  adverse  circiunstances  in  which  they 
are  placed  as  a  reason  why  they  cannot  serve  God.  Sometimes  it  is  a  godless  street 
or  wicked  hamlet ;  sometimes  it  is  an  irreligious  household  or  infidel  workshop ;  or 
their  trade  is  such,  their  employers  or  associates  are  such,  that  they  cannot  live  a 
godly  life.  But  the  example  of  Obadiah,  the  example  of  those  saints  of  the  Praeto- 
rium,  convicts  them  of  untruth  and  of  cowardice.  They  cannot  have  greater 
temptations  or  fiercer  persecutions  than  befell  those  Boman  Christians.  If  they 
proved  steadfast,  and  lived  in  sweetness  and  puritj^  which  of  us  cannot  do  the 
same  wherever  we  may  be  placed  ? 

6.  The  saints  of  AhaVs  and  Nero's  courts  shall  rise  vp  in  Judgment  with  this 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it.  In  a  wicked  city,  in  an  impure  court,  through 
fire  and  blood,  they  kept  the  faith.  Christianity  is  now  established  in  the  land. 
Kings  are  its  nursing  fathers.  Its  holy  rites  are  celebrated  freely  and  openly.  Yet 
how  many  dishonour  or  deny  it  I  how  many  are  ashamed  of  theii*  religion  I  With 
what  shame  will  they  meet  the  bi*ave  confessors  of  the  past  I  They  will  need  no 
condemnation  from  their  Judge  (Matt.  xii.  41 ;  John  v.  45). 

Vers.  17 — 20. — The  King  and  his  Master.  For  tliree  and  a  half  years  king  and 
prophet  have  not  met  (Luke  iv.  25) »  For  three  and  a  half  years,  forty  and  two 
months,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  (Rev.  xi.  2,  3;  xii.  6;  xiii.  5;  Dan.  vii25),the 
mystical  period  of  persecution  and  blasphemy,  the  plague  of  drought  has  afflicted 
the  land.  But  now  the  time — God's  '*  fulness  of  time  " — has  arrived  for  its  removal. 
The  time  to  favour  Israel  is  come,  and  king  and  prophet  meet  again.  It  was  an 
anxious  moment  for  each  of  them.  It  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  Let  us  mark  their  words ;  let  us  observe  how  they  bear  themselves ;  we 
shall  surely  learn  something  from  tlieir  carriage  and  discourse. 

I.  The  hing  goes  to  meet  the  prophet,  Elijah  would  seem  to  have  waited  in 
the  place  where  Obadiah  left  him  until  Ahab  appeared.  He  is  not  going  to  take 
the  place  of  a  suppliant.  Subject  though  he  is,  he  is  Ahab's  superior.  He  has  a 
commission  higher  and  nobler  than  the  king's.  It  is  his  task  to  reprove  the  king ; 
hence,  in  a  manner,  he  summons  him  before  him.  The  proud  monarch  who  has 
scoured  all  lands  in  search  of  him  must  now  humble  himself  to  go  before  the 
prophet.    **  Behold  Elijali." 

II.  Ahah  fears  to  meet  Elijah,  It  is  true  he  is  the  first  to  speak,  and  accuses 
the  prophet  of  troubling  the  land ;  but  we  may  well  believe  that,  despite  his  brave 
woi'ds  when  Jezebel  was  at  his  side,  and  the  cheap  courage  he  manifested  when  he 
had  the  court  and  the  priests  of  Baal  at  his  back,  he  must  have  looked  forward  to 
this  meeting  with  something  like  dismay.  He  had  good  cause  for  misgivings  and 
fears.  First,  he  was  to  encounter  a  true  prophet,  and  one  vested  with  supernatural 
powers.  Of  one  thing  he  could  have  no  doubt,  as  to  the  '*  sure  word  of  prophecy  "  in 
Elijah's  hps.  No  less  than  the  Sareptan,  he  had  proved  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
in  Elijah's  hps  was  truth  (ch.  xvii.  24).  ^^He  spake  and  it  was  done."  He  had 
denounced  a  drought,  and  it  hod  come  to  pass,  a  drought  beyond  all  precedent,  a 
drought  which  still  cursed  the  country,  and  was  at  that  moment  taxing  its  resources 
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(ver.  6)  And  of  another  tiling  Aliab  must  Lave  been  equally  certain,  tbat  tbis  drougbfc 
was  no  cbance  which  had  happened  him.  The  coincidence  between  the  word  and 
the  event  negatived  that  idea.  He  must  see  in  it  the  finger  of  God ;  he  must 
recognize  in  the  prophet  the  power  of  God.  Bnt  (2)  the  man  for  whom  he  had 
been  searching  over  hill  and  dale,  in  town  and  hamlet,  in  his  own  and  in  adjoining 
lands,  now  proposes  a  meeting.  Clearly,  then,  he  is  not  afraid.  He  almost  compels 
an  interview — *'  I  will  show  myself  nnto  him  to-day."  (8)  Even  if  Ahab  ascribed 
his  power  to  magic  or  witchcraft,  still  men  tremble  in  the  presence  of  a  sorcerer. 
We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  if  his  courage  almost  failed  liim,  and  if  he  looked 
forward  to  the  meeting  with  something  hke  dread.  But  he  remembers  liis  imperious 
consort ;  he  thinks  how  full  of  threateniog  and  fury  he  himself  has  been,  and  he 
feels  he  must  put  on  a  bold  fi'cnt ;  he  must  carry  himself  proudly ;  he  must  tax  the 
prophet  with  wrong-doing.  And  so,  when  at  last  they  meet,  the  king  is  the  first 
to  speak.  **  Art  thou  here  ?  '*  he  cries,  almost  frightened  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  "  Art  tiiou  here,  thou  troubler  of  Israel  ?  "  Words  have  often  served  to  con- 
ceal men*s  thoughts,  often  been  a  veil  to  hide  their  abject  fears. 

Now,  we  have  heard  woi*ds  like  these,  we  have  read  of  them  in  other  mouths 
than  Ahab*s.  It  is  a  common  charge  against  the  prophets  and  people  of  God. 
The  saints  are  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  always  they  who  **  turn  the  world  up- 
side down  "  (Acts  xvii.  6,  8) ;  always  they  who  **  do  exceedingly  ti-ouble  om*  city  " 
(ib,,  xvi.  20).  Our  Lord  was  accused  of  sedition.  The  first  Christians  were  called 
**  enemies  of  the  human  race.*'  All  manner  of  evil  is  said  against  them  falsely. 
Ahab  only  speaks  *^  after  his  kind.'*  He  saw  that  Ehjah  had  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  down  the  drought  and  the  terrible  famine  which  accompanied  it.  He 
never  pauses  to  ask  what  moved  Elijah  to  call  for  a  drought ;  what  caused  Ehjah*8 
God  to  send  ii  The  herald  is  accused  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  ''  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.*'  The  same  charge  is  made,  and  with  the  same  imreason  and 
perversity  at  the  present  day.  The  lamb  must  have  fouled 'the  stream,  whichever 
way  it  flows.  If  the  Baptist  comes  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  they  say,  "  Ho 
hath  a  devil.'*  If  the  Son  of  man  comes  eating  and  drinking,  they  say,  *'  Behold 
a  gluttonous  man  and  a  winebibbcr."  If  we  pipe,  they  wiU  not  dance :  if  we 
mourn,  they  will  not  lament  (Matt.  xi.  16  sqq.) 

III.  Elijah  denounces  the  king  to  his  face.  "  I  have  not  troubled  Israel,  but 
thou,"  &c.  "  The  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion."  There  is  no  trace  of  fear  in  these 
words.  The  trath  has  nothing  to  fear.  And  the  ti-uUi  it  was  then,  and  is  now, 
that  the  trouble  and  suffering  of  the  world  spring  out  of  sin,  out  of  forgetting  and 
forsaking  God.  If  men  will  leave  Him  out  oif  their  thoughts  and  lives,  their 
sorrows  cannot  but  be  multiplied  (Psa.  xvi.  4).  It  is  hke  leaving  the  sun  out  of 
our  solar  sytem — the  world  would  revert  to  primaeval  chaos.  The  French  revolu- 
tion shows  the  result  of  the  negation  of  God.  Communism  and  Nihilism  do 
the  same.  **  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.*'  But  not  only  do  they  "  pierce 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows,*'  but  they  trouble  Israel  (Eph.  vi.  16), 
the  peaceful  people  of  God.  But  for  them  this  world  would  be  a  Paradise.  It 
is  they  who  make  wretched  homes  and  broken  hearts.  It  is  they  who  neces- 
sitate our  aimies,  om*  pohce,  our  gaols,  our  poor  rates.  It  is  they  who  some- 
times  make  us  wonder,  with  some  of  the  ancients,  whether  this  eartli  is  not 
really  a  place  of  punishment  But  for  them,  and  the  confusion  and  misery 
they  cause,  men  woxdd  never  ask  **  whether  life  is  worth  U^-ing ;  *'  still  less  con- 
clude that  "  the  greatest  good  is  never  to  have  been  born  into  the  world,  and  the 
next  to  die  cut  of  it  as  soon  as  possible."  We  are  entitled,  therefore,  like  Ehjah, 
to  denounce  the  godless  and  the  vicious  as  the  enemies  of  society,  as  conspirators 
against  the  world's  peace  and  prosperity.  **  The  only  conomon  disturber  of  men« 
families,  cities,  kingdoms,  worlds,  is  sin.*'  It  is  one  of  the  arguments  for  our  holy 
rehgion  that,  sincerely  practiFcd,  it  ensures  '*  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the 
greatest  possible  number.*'  It  is  the  brand  of  Atlieism  that  it  brings  trouble, 
uncleanncss,  selfishness,  suffering,  at  its  heels. 

IV.  The  Tiing  endures  the  vph-aiding  of  (he  prophet.  To  Elijah's  "Thou  art 
the  man,"  he  makes  no  repl}-.    Ho  is  taxed  witn  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  is 
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speechless.  His  courage  has  soon  evaporated.  He  who  would  accuse  Elijah  cannot 
defend  himself.  Though  anointed  king,  he  is  weak  and  helpless  (2  Sam.  iii.  89), 
and  owns  his  subject  his  superior.  How  soon  have  they  changed  places  1  Ahab 
has  been  hunting  for  the  nrophet*s  life,  has  been  vowing  vengeance  ux)on  him  if 
foxmd.  Now  he  has  found  him,  and  he  trembles  before  him.  And  this  because 
conscience  has  made  him  a  coward.  He  knows  in  his  inmost  heart  that  Elijah 
has  spoken  the  trutli ;  that  God  is  on  his  side ;  and  he  is  afraid  of  Iiim,  just  as  Saul, 
giant  and  king  though  he  was,  was  afraid  of  the  stripling  David.  And  men  are 
still  ahuid  of  a  true  saint  of  God.  They  regard  him  with  almost  a  superstitious 
dread.  Sometimes  it  is  fanaticism  they  fear ;  but  sometimes  it  is  the  holiness 
which  condemns  their  suifulness  (Luke  v.  8). 

V.  The  Tiing  obeys  the  propheVa  commands,  Elijah  might  be  king  from  the 
commands  he  issues.  "  Send  and  gather  to  me " — observe  •*  to  me  " — *•  all 
Israel  imto  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  prophets  of  Baal,*'  &c.  Did  Ahab  know  why 
they  were  want.d  ?  Did  Elijah  then  tell  him  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  ?  It  is  extremely 
improbable.  It  is  probable  that,  thougli  Ahab  hoped  for  rain,  still  he  anticipated 
no  good  to  his  or  Jezebel's  prophets  from  this  meeting.  He  would  have  disobeyed 
this  command  if  he  dared.  But  he  has  found  his  master,  and  it  is  in  the  uncouth, 
untutored  Gileadite.  We  are  reminded  of  Herod  and  John,  of  Ambrose  and 
Theodosius,  of  Savonarola  and  Lorenzo  de*  Medicis,  of  Mary  of  Scots  and  John 
Knox.  At  Elijah's  bidding,  his  posts  go  throughout  the  land.  The  prophet  has 
liad  a  triumph  already.  Truth  and  the  consciousness  of  right,  and  the  power  of 
God's  presence,  have  proved  greater  than  sceptre  and  crown. 

Vers.  21— 40.— Jwoers  Conversion.  It  has  been  remarked  elsewhere  that  in 
the  history  of  the  Israelitish  people  we  may  see  poortrayed  the  trials  and  expe- 
riences of  a  Christian  soul. 

And  not  only  is  that  true  of  this  history  as  a  whole,  but  it  also  holds  good  of 
various  periods  of  that  history,  of  various  crises  in  the  nation's  life.  It  holds  good 
of  that  great  crisis  recorded  in  this  chapter.  For  from  the  conversion  of  Israel  on 
the  dav  of  Carmel,  we  may  gather  some  lessons  as  to  the  true  doctrine  of  conver- 
sion, the  conversion  of  a  man  from  sin  to  righteousness,  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  From  the  turning  of  their  heart  back  again  (ver.  87),  we  may  learn 
something  as  to  the  change  to  be  wrought  in  otur  own.  Let  us  consider,  therefore — 
1.  What  it  was.    2.  How  it  was  accomplished.    8.  AVhat  were  its  results. 

I.  What  it  was.    It  was — 

1.  A  change  of  mind.  It  was  a  furdvoia,  a  change  of  thought  and  view.  Of 
course  it  was  more  than  this,  but  this  it  was  pre-eminently  and  primarily.  On 
that  day  of  the  Lord's  power  (Psa.  ex.  8)  the  \dews  of  king  and  people  were  altered. 
The  king  and  court—and  Ahab  was  not  witliont  his  ministers  and  courtiers  to 
witness  the  ordeal — had  many  of  them  believed  in  Baal,  and  served  him.  It  is  tnie 
some  had  wavered  (ver.  21)  between  Baal  and  Jehovah  ;  but  the  people  as  a  whole 
had  held  Baal  to  be  Lord  and  God,  prince  of  nature,  source  of  hfe,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  Jehovah,  but  along  with  Him.  The  first  thing  for  them  to  learn, 
consequently,  was  that  an  '*  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world ; "  that  Baal  was  no  more 
than  a  log  (ch.  xv.  12),  a  senseless  stock,  powerless  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  clear 
that  Elijsdi's  first  object  was  to  demonstrate  before  this  great  convocation  on 
Carmel  the  absolute  impotence  and  nothingness  of  their  idol  deities.  He  had 
been  proving  for  three  years  past  and  more  that  Baal  had  no  dominion  over  the 
clouds ;  that  he  coidd  not  discharge  that  primary  function  of  a  God,  viz.,  to  control 
the  course  of  nature,  and  give  his  votaries  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons 
(Levit.  xxvi  4 ;  Dent.  xi.  17 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  17  ;  1  Kings  viii.  86;  Psa.  Ixviii.  9 ;  Jer. 
V.  24 ;  Joel  ii.  28 ;  Amos  iv.  7 ;  Acts  xiv.  17).  And  now  he  offers  to  prove  that 
Baal  has  as  httle  power  over  the  fire,  that  recognized  emblem  and  property  of  God 
(Gen.  iii.  24 ;  Exod.  xix.  18 ;  Levit.  ix.  24 ;  Dent  iv.  86) ;  only  known  to  men, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  because  it  had  been  stolen  from  heaven.  He 
will  also  prove  that  the  Lord  whom  he  serves  can  give  both  fire  and  rain  ;  and  by 
these  facts  ho  will  gain  their  understandings,  the  assent  of  then:  minds  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  Lord  alone  is  God.  Tlxis  was  his  first  task,  bis  main  object. 
And  this  is  the  first  step  towards  the  conversion  of  a  soul — that  it  should  *'knata 
the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ/*  &c.  At  the  basis  of  conversion  lies  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  self.  There  is  a  knowledge  which  "  bloweth  up ;  *'  while 
•*  charity  buildeth  up"  (1  Cor.  viii.  1).  There  is  also  a  yvwcric  which  is  life  etemaL 
He  is  the  convertea  man  who  can  say,  **  We  have  lenown  and  believed  the  love 
that  God  hath  to  us  "  (1  John  iv.  IC).  It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  St  Theresa 
that  if  men  really  knew  God,  they  could  not  help  loving  and  serving  Him. 
By  nature  they  do  not  know  Him ;  they  liave  false  and  unworthy  ideas  of  Him  ; 
they  think  Him  to  be  altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves  (Psa.  1.  21),  because  the 
devil,  the  ** slanderer**  (^ta/JoXoc),  who  is  not  only  the  "accuser  of  the  brethren" 
before  God  (Rev.  xii.  10 ;  Job  i.  9),  but  also  the  accuser  of  God  before  the  brethren 
(Gen.  iii.  5),  poisons  their  minds  against  God,  traduces  and  misrepresents  Him,  so 
that  the  opening  of  the  eyes  (Acts  ix.  18 ;  xvi  14;  xxvi.  18 ;  Luke  xxiv.  45 ;  Eph. 
i.  18),  the  enlightening  of  tbe  mind,  the  shining  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ 
in  the  darkened  heart  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.  6) — this  is  the  beginning  of  our  conversion. 
A  conversion  which  rests,  not  on  knowledge,  but  emotion,  cannot  be  real  and 
lasting. 

2.  A  change  of  affection.  Behoving  Baal  to  be  God,  they  had  yielded  him  their 
homage,  then*  service.  The  heart,  for  the  most  part  (Rom.  vii.  pasnm),  goes  with 
the  understanding.  If  the  latter  be  firmly  persuaded,  the  foimer  is  enlisted.  "  As 
he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he  **  (Prov.  xxiiL  7).  Those  who  regarded  Baal  as 
tlieir  helper  and  benefactor  could  not  help  reverencing  and  loving  him  (ch.  xix.  18 ; 
cf.  Job  xxxi.  27).  But  when  they  learnt  his  impotence ;  when  they  saw  that  thoy 
had  been  deceived  (Acts  viii.  9) ;  when  it  was  forced  upon  them  that  these  things 
were  dumb  idols,  lying  vanities,  and  that  the  Lord  alone  had  made  them,  sustained 
them,  blessed  them,  then  there  was  a  strong  revulsion  of  feehng ;  their  heart  was 
turned  back  again ;  their  affections  went  forth  to  Him  whom  they  had  slighted 
and  wronged.  And  so  it  is  in  ova  conversion.  It  is  not  a  purely  intellectual 
process ;  it  stirs  the  lowest  depths  of  the  heart.  When  a  man  reahzes  that  God 
is  not  hate,  but  love ;  that  he  is  a  Father,  not  a  hard  master ;  that  the  devil  has 
deceived  him  and  enslaved  him,  while  promising  him  Hberty ;  that  the  world  has 
cheated  him,  and  its  pleasures  have  mocked  him,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  this 
apocalypse  did  not  affect  tlie  whole  man ;  if  the  knowledge  did  not  lead  at  once  to 
loathing  and  love ;  loathing  for  the  enemy  who  has  played  us  so  false  and  slandered 
our  gracious  Father ;  love  for  Him  who  first  loved  us,  and  sealed  His  love  by  pain 
and  sacrifice.  And  with  the  new-bom  love  there  will  be  compunction ;  grief  that 
we  have  grieved  the  Eternal  Love.  This  is  what  we  call  repentance.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  ficrdvoia, 

8.  A  cJiange  of  conduct  If  the  head  does  not  always  caiTy  the  heart  with  it, 
the  heart  always  controls  and  governs  the  man.  It  is  the  mainspring  of  our 
nature.  The  heart  is  the  helm  that  turns  the  ship  **  whithersoever  the  governor 
listeth  *'  (James  iii  4).  We  have  no  record,  indeed,  of  any  permanent  change  in  the 
rehgioiis  life  of  Israel,  and  it  has  been  too  readily  assumed  that  all  the  congregation 
that  witnessed  the  descent  of  the  fire,  and  confessed  tiieir  behef  in  Jehovah, 
straightway  lapsed  into  paganism.  But  it  is  clear  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  there 
was  a  change  m  then:  conduct.  The  readiness  with  which  they  slew  the  priests  of 
Baal  shows  it.  Indeed,  without  this  there  would  have  been  no  conversion  at  alL 
For  that  word,  though  constantly  used  in  a  pm:ely  conventional  and  non-natural 
sense— to  express,  in  fact,  a  mystical  change  m  the  man,  a  peculiar  conscious  tran- 
Bition  which  the  heart  is  supposed  to  experience— really  describes  a  change  in  the 
me  and  conduct  (Acts  xv.  8;  Luke  xxu.  82;  Matt,  xviii.  8;  James  v.  19).  The 
secret  inner  change  the  Scripture  always  calls  "repentance"  (Matt.  ix.  18;  Luke 
vkibli  niLl"^  ^^  'u^""*.  "•  ^ '  ,^®^-  ^-  ^'  ^-^  Conversion  is  the  outward  and 
8^  P  f  J  ^  J^^^^^JL"^  ^^  ^^^  former,  and  corresponding  with  it.  Hence 
of  I«^f.1  "^""'^f'  "Kepent  and  be  converted"  (Acts  Iii.  19).  This  conversion 
woS  tHelmLrj^'f  *''"'  f"  «^Peri«"ce»  a«  ecstasy,  but  a  change  from  Baal- 
worsaip  to  Jehovah-worshxp  ;  from  impurity  and  devihy  (Deut.  xx:m.  17 ;  1  Cor, 
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X.  20)  to  righteousness ;  it  was  a  tnming  *'  from  idols  to  serve  the  livicg  and  true 
God«(lThess.L9), 

II.  How  WAS  THIS  CONVERSION  BROUGHT  ABOUT  ? 

1.  By  tJie  ministry  of  a  prophet.  The  appeal  of  Elijah  (ver.  21)  had  some 
influence ;  the  works  he  v^ougUt — ^he  was  a  prophet  of  deed — had  much  more. 
He  was  God's  messenger  to  turn  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just 
(Luke  i.  17).  We  are  reminded  here  of  the  place  which  the  ministry  of  the 
word  occupies  in  the  New  Dispensation.  "How  shaU  they  hear  without  a 
preacher?''  "We  preach  unto  you  that  ye  should  turn  from  these  vanities,'* 
&c.  (Acts  ziv.  15).  No  one  says  that  a  preacher  is  indispensable,  but  no  one 
can  deny  that  he  is  God*8  ordinary  instrument  for  the  conversion  of  men 
(1  Cor.  i  18,  21). 

2.  By  the  chastening  of  Ood.  The  drought  and  the  famine  prepared  their 
stubborn  hearts  for  EIijah*s  appeal,  and  disposed  them  to  decision.  At  another 
time  he  might  have  addressed  Israel  in  vam.  And  sorrow  and  pain,  privation 
and  bereavement  are  stiU  not  unfrequently  fotmd  to  dispose  the  rebellious  mind 
to  hear  the  message  of  God.  **  When  thy  judgments  are  m  the  earth,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness  "  (Isa.  xxvi.  9 ;  cf.  ver.  16). 

8.  By  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  It  is  the  **  still  small  voice  *'  wins  most  for  God ; 
but  the  wind  and  earthquake  and  fire  have  their  preparation  work  to  do.  The  law 
preceded  the  gospel,  and  even  the  gospel  has  its  stem  threatenings.  Apostolio 
preaching  did  not  overlook  the  terror  of  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  v.  11).  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  fear  played  some  part  in  the  conversion.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xx.  18),  so  at  this  solemn  vindication  of  the  law,  "  the 
people  were  afraid  by  reason  of  the  fire  '*  (Deut  v.  5).  Why,  then,  should  we  call 
that  common  which  God  hath  cleansed  ?  Why  discard  an  mstrument  which  God 
has  sanctioned  ? 

^  By  a  supernatxi/ral  toJcen,  For  the  fire  was  the  turning-point  in  this  conver- 
sion. It  was  at  the  awful  **  sign  from  heaven,"  this  evidence  of  a  Divine  Presence, 
that  the  great  cry  arose,  *'  The  Lord,  He  is  the  God. "  The  bones  were  dry  until  the 
breath  came  into  them.  And  may  not  this  remind  us  that  there  is  a  supernatural 
element  in  our  conversion  too  ?  Man  cannot  change  himself.  Only  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  which  descended  in  fire  (Acts  ii.  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  11),  can 
the  eyes  be  opened,  the  heart  softened,  repentance  wrought,  or  true  and  lasting 
conversion  to  God  be  accomplished.  This  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  It  is 
BUs  to  convince  of  sin  (John  xvi.  8),  to  testify  of  Christ  (John  xv.  26),  to  renew  the 
heart  (Titus  iii.  5),  to  give  peace  and  joy  (Gal.  v.  22). 

6.  After  prayer  to  Ood,  Not  only  the  prayer  of  vers.  36,  87,  offered  before  the 
restored  altar  of  God  (ver.  30) ;  ElijaJi  had  prayed  for  many  years.  The  discipline 
of  drought  was  an  answer  to  his  prayer.  Nor  can  we  tliink  that  he  was  alone  in 
his  petitions.  The  seven  thousand  would  assuredly  pray  for  the  regeneration  of  their 
country.  The  triumph  of  Carmel  is  the  answer  to  those  cries  of  God's  elect  (Luke 
xviii.  7).  And  prayer  is  still  one  of  the  instruments  of  our  conversion.  It  is  signifi- 
cant how  prayer  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  example  of  EUas,  and  with 
conversion  in  James  v.  17 — 20.  Nor  is  the  mention  of  prayer  in  connection  with 
St.  Paul's  conversion  less  instructive  (Acts  ix.  11).  It  is  one  step  the  soul  takes 
towards  God ;  and  by  persevering  in  prayer  the  goal  is  reached,  for  **  Every  one 
that  asketh,  receiveth  "  (Matt.  viL  8).  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved  (Acts  ii.  21).  A  prayer  of  half  a  dozen  words  once  sufficed  for 
justification  (Luke  xviii.  14). 

6.  It  was  tJte  result  of  a  sudden  decision,  "  How  long  halt  ye?  *'  &o.  He  will 
have  them  make  up  their  minds  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  better  to  be  cold  than 
lukewarm  (Rev.  iii.  16).  We  cannot  serve  two  masters.  How  many  conversions 
are  deferred  because  men  will  not  look  facts  in  the  face !  That  is  all  the  preacher 
asks  of  them.  **  If  there  is  a  God,  then  serve  Him.  If  there  is  a  judgment,  then 
prepare  for  it."  Decision  of  character  is  necessary  to  the  great  change.  When  the 
prodigal  says,  '*  I  will  arise,"  the  first  step  has  been  taken.  And  '*  it  is  only  the 
first  step  that  costs." 
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III.  What  were  its  results?  It  is  well  to  ask  this  question,  for  some  foi>;:et 
that  conversion  is  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning.  It  is  the  entrance  on  the  life  of 
reconciliation  and  obedience  ;  it  is  the  door  to  sanotification  and  perfection.  This 
conversion  was  (1)  evidenced  by — 

1.  Obedience,  The  law  enjoined  that  the  false  prophet  should  be  put  to  death 
(Dent.  xii.  1—11).  The  sm  of  seducing  the  Lord's  people  was  so  heinous  that  it 
merited  a  capital  punishment  It  has  been  objected  against  EUjah  that,  in  the 
massacre  of  these  400  men,  he  displayed  a  sanguinary  and  revengeful  snirit.  But 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  he,  the  restorer  of  the  law,  had  ignored  one  of  its 
provisions.  We  should  have  suspected  this  conversion  had  the  false  prophets  been 
spared.  '*  This  sacrifice  was  no  less  pleasing  to  God  than  that  other."  For  the  true 
convert  sets  himself  to  do  God's  will.  Whatever  grace  and  flavour  God  may  have 
showed  him  cannot  release  him  from  the  discliarge  of  duty.  He  must  still  '*  keep 
the  commandments"  if  he  would  enter  into  life  (Matt.  xix.  17).  Obedience  is  ihe 
touchstone  of  conversion  (Luke  vi.  46 ;  John  xiv.  21). 

2.  Watchfulness,  No  doubt  one  reason  why  the  false  prophets  were  put  out  of 
the  way  was  that  they  might  no  longer  be  able  to  tempt  God's  people.  The  convert 
will  be  careful  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  sin ;  he  will  cut  off  the  right  hand  that 
causes  him  to  offend.  He  will  keep  himself  that  the  wicked  one  touch  him  not 
(1  John  v.  18).  If  strong  drink  has  been  his  snare,  he  will  abstain;  whatever  Lis 
besetting  sin,  he  will  put  it  away.    But  (2)  it  was  followed  by — 

8.  Blesshuf,  After  the  conversion  came  the  rain,  and  a  renewal  of  prosperity 
and  plenty  (James  v.  18).  Not  until  the  people  had  turned  to  Him  with  all  their 
hearts,  could  He  *'  be  jealous  for  his  laud,  and  pity  his  x>eople  "  (Joel  iL  12, 18). 
The  drought,  the  punishment  of  apostasy,  was  removed  on  their  repentance.  Once 
more  the  thirsty  land  drank  in  the  grateful  showers ;  once  more  a  plentiful  rain 
refreshed  God's  inheritance,  and  the  land  brought  forth  its  increase  (James  v.  18) — 
a  picture  this  of  the  blessings  which  attend  the  reconciled  soul.  "  lUvers  of  living 
waters."  "  The  water  of  life  freely.*'  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit."  **  The  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness." 

Vers.  41 — 45. — Effectual  Fervent  Prayer,  It  is  pre-eminently  in  the  matter  of 
prayer  that  Elijah  is  proposed  to  us  as  an  example  in  the  New  Testament.  From 
the  long  list  of  Hebrew  saints  and  woilhies  he  has  been  selected  by  St.  James  (v. 
17,  18)  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  proposition  that  **the  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much  in  its  working  "  (ver.  16,  Revised  Version).  His  prayers  for  drought 
are  not  mentioned  by  our  historian,  but  his  prayer  for  rain  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  account  of  vers.  42—45.  Let  us  notice  its  more 
prominent  featm-es. 

1.  It  was  tlie  prayer  of  a  righteous  man.  The  prayers  of  unrighteous  men  are 
sometimes  heard  (Luke  xviii  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19),  but  only  their  prayers  for 
grace  and  pardon.  The  intercessions  of  the  wicked  for  others  are  of  no  avail,  any 
more  than  the  prayers  of  the  impenitent  for  themselves.  **  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my 
heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me  "  (Psa.  Ixvi.  16).  Common  sense  teaches  that  God  is 
not  likely  to  grant  the  requests  of  impenitent  rebels.  •*  To  the  wicked  God  saith. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  "  with  intercession  ?  ''  Get  thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father," 
&c.  (2  Kings  iii  18).  "  Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye  have  chosen  "  (Judg.  x. 
14).    But  "  he  wiU  fulfil  the  desure  of  them  that  fear  him  "  (Psa.  cxlv.  19). 

2.  It  was  the  prayer  of  a  man  of  like  passions  with  us.  We  are  not  to  Uiink  that 
Ellas  stood  on  a  pedestal  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  kind.  He  is  not  pictured  to  us, 
as  are  the  heroes  of  so  many  biographies,  as  perfect.  We  are  not  sure  that  that 
great  **  day  of  Garmel "  passed  without  sin.  We  are  quite  sure  that  he  betrayed 
fear  and  unbelief  in  his  flight,  impatience  and  discontent  in  the  desert.  Yet  his 
prayers  availed  much.  Let  us,  therefore,  though  compassed  about  witJi  infirmity, 
and  stained  with  many  sins  of  ignorance  and  imperfection,  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace. 

8.  It  was  fervent,  **  He  prayed  with  prayer"  (rpoaevxi  irpotntviaro),  says  St  James. 
His  attitude  reveals  its  fervency— it  was  that  of  complete  self-abstraction,  of  intense 
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inward  entreaty.  We  must  s^ek  "with  all  the  heart"  (Psa.  cxix.  2;  ^er.  xxiv.  7). 
Seeking  early  (Prov.  i.  28 ;  viii.  17 ;  Psa.  Ixiii.  1 ;  Ixxviii.  84 ;  Isa.  xxvi.  9)  does  not 
mean  seeking  in  youth,  but  seeking  eagerly,  intently.  Compare  the  expression, 
•*  rising  up  early,"  &c.  (Jer.  vii.  18 ;  xxv.  8,  4 ;  xxvi.  6  ;  xxxv.  15,  Ac.)  Some  one 
has  said  that  there  are  not  many  persons  who  really  and  truly  pray  half  a  dozen 
limes  in  their  lives.  We  ofifer  up  formal  or  lukewarm  petitions,  and  then  marvel 
tliat  we  receive  no  answers.  Prayer  must  be  «jerev4f  (Luke  xxii.  44).  It  is  not  that 
God  is  hard  to  pei*suade ;  it  is  that  He  will  have  us  mean  what  we  say*  There  is 
no  difficulty  with  Him.    We  are  straitened  in  om*6elveB. 

4.  It  tvoB  persevering.  He  was  not  daunted  by  the  ladonio  **  nothing "  (Heb. 
not  aught)  of  his  servant.  **Go  again  seven  times."  It  is  not  enough  to  pray;  we 
must  "pray  and  not  faint"  (Luke  xviii.  1;  Eph.  vi.  18;  Col.  iv.  2).  We  must 
•*  dihgently  seek  him  "  (Heb.  xi.  6).  St.  Paul  besought  the  Lord  tbrice  (2  Cor.  xii. 
8),  after  the  example,  it  is  probable,  of  our  Blessed  Lord  (Matt,  xxvi  44).  Compare 
the  example  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  28  sqq.)  Daniel  prayed  three  times  a  day 
(Dan.  vi.  10).  The  "  seven  times  "  of  Ehjah  means  that  he  will  pray  until  the 
covenant  God  hears  his  petitions  (cf.  Levit.  iv.  6,  17 ;  viii.  11 ;  xiv.  16). 

5.  It  was  touching  God's  kingdom.  This  is  the  proper  subject  for  our  prayers 
(Matt.  vi.  83).  We  may  have  doubts  whether  some  of  the  blessings  we  would  fain 
crave  are  good  for  us,  but  we  always  ask  **  according  to  his  will "  when  we  pray, 
"Thy  kingdom  come."  Our  prayers  for  rain  or  fine  weather  are  often  selfish. 
Elijah  only  desired  the  drought,  only  supplicated  for  rain,  as  a  means  of  influencing 
Israel  and  advancing  God*s  work.  It  is  partly  the  selfishness  of  our  prayers  which  has 
led  men  to  question  the  efficacy  of  all  prayer.  If  men  want  to  have  their  own  way 
with  the  elements,  or  to  make  God's  power  further  their  private  ends,  is  it  strange 
if  He  decHnes  to  hear  them  ?  If  we  are  to  *'  obtain  our  petitions/'  we  must  **  ask 
those  things  that  please  him." 

6.  It  was  believing.  He  never  doubts  the  promise  of  ch.  xviii.  1.  He  has  already 
announced  the  rain  to  Ahab,  before  he  prays  for  it.  Similarly  our  Lord  gave 
thanks  at  the  grave  of  Lazai-us :  *'  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me  "  (John  xi. 
41),  just  as  if  the  dead  man  had  already  come  to  life  again.  We  must  ask  in  faith 
(James  i.  6, 7 ;  Matt.  xxi.  21,  22  ;  Mark  ix.  28).  No  wonder  if  God  does  not  hear 
the  petitions  of  the  man  who  doubts  whether  God  is,  or  is  the  rewarder  of  those 
who  seek  Him.  Before  we  pray  we  should  at  least  be  clear  that  there  is  One  who 
hears  and  can  help  us.    Unbelief  makes  God  a  liar. 

7.  It  was  humble.  **  Cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth."  What  self-abasement 
before  God !  And  he  was  heard  in  that  he  feared  (Heb.  v.  7).  God  has  respect  unto 
the  lowly,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble  (James  iv.  6 ;  1  Peter  v.  6 ;  Psa.  ix.  12 ; 
X.  17). 

8.  It  was  in  the  Holy  Ohost  (Jude  20).  This  prayer  was  first  inspired.  Elijah 
woiUd  never  presume  to  ask  either  for  drought  or  rain,  unless  the  prayer  had  been 
put  into  his  heart.  As  he  mused  in  the  wilds  of  Gilead  over  tlie  apostasy  of  Israel, 
and  vexed  his  righteous  soul  with  the  news  of  the  Baal-worsliip,  he  felt  constrained 
to  cry  to  God,  as  we  find  His  saints  constantly  doing,  to  awake,  to  make  bare  His 
arm,  to  vindicate  His  outraged  honour.  And  what  could  he  pray  for,  except  that 
God  would  enforce  the  penalties  He  had  Himself  denounced  ?  His  prayer  for  drought 
is  the  outcome  of  his  zeal  for  God's  law,  witli  which  God  had  Himself  inspired  him. 
And  we,  too,  are  promised  supernatural  help  and  guidance  in  our  prayers  (Bom.  viii. 
26,27;  Jude  20). 

9.  It  availed  much.  It  opened  the  windows  of  heaven.  '*  There  was  a  great 
rain."  It  gave  life  to  those  who  were  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  death.  **  The  earth 
brought  forth  her  fruit"  The  desolate  land  became  as  Eden.  Man  and  beast 
drank  and  Hved. 

10.  It  availed  immediately,  Wliile  he  was  yet  speaking,  God  heard  (Isa.  Ixv. 
24).  If  that  word  is  ever  true.  Bis  dat  qui  cito  datj  it  was  true  of  this  occasion. 
Indeed,  the  answer  almost  anticipated  the  prayer  (ch.  xviii.  1,  41).  God  is  more 
ready  to  give  than  we  to  pray. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  .AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — The  Cry  for  Life.  For  three  years  and  six  months  the  heavens 
were  as  brass.  Throughout  the  summers  the  sun  glared  and  flamed  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  the  temperature,  even  at  night,  never  sank  lo  the  dew-point. 
Throughout  the  winters,  if  the  temperature  reached  that  point,  tlie  elements 
were  so  boisterous  that  no  dew  could  settle  upon  the  herbage,  and  the  winds 
carried  the  aqueous  vapour  away  to  other  lands.  In  the  absence  of  dew  and 
rain,  vegetation,  excepting  only  that  near  rivers  or  fringing  streams  fed  from 
the  deepest  springs,  was  scorched  and  blasted.  The  mortality,  therefore,  amongst 
animals  was  li'ightful,  and  men  suffered  incredible  things.  The  agony  of  distress 
had  now  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  throughout  the  land  there  was  one  earnest, 
plaintive  cry  for  life. 

I.  Some  cried  for  life  to  nature.  1.  Such  was  the  case  with  Ahah.  (1)  He 
had  worshipped  Baal,  the  fire  of  nature.  But  Baal  was  now  punishing  his  votaries. 
Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  "  god  of  this  world  *'  repays  his  dupes.  (2)  Yet 
did  not  Ahab  repent  of  his  folly.  For,  instead  qf  seeking  the  living  God,  who  was 
proving  Himself  the  superior  of  Bnal,  he  divides  the  land  between  himself  and  the 
governor  of  liis  house,  to  search  for  herbage.  (8)  Note  also  the  heartlessness  of  the 
idolater.  He  is  more  concei-ned  for  his  stud  than  for  hi^  people.  •*  Perad venture 
we  may  find  grass  to  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  that  we  lose  not  all  the 
beasts.  *  2.  lie  was  a  specimen  of  a  class  (1)  His  queen  was  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  She  had  been  brought  up  to  worship  Baal.  She  had  a  masculine  temper 
and  swayed  the  mind  of  her  husband.  (2)  The  courtiers  and  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  who  thought  more  of  court  fashion  than  of  the  holy  service  of  Jehovah, 
bowed  tlio  knee  to  Baal. 

II.  Others  cried  for  life  to  God.  1.  Of  this  number  was  Elijah.  (1)  He 
recognized  God  as  above  nature,  when  he  announced  that  there  would  be  a  depar- 
ture from  the  ordinary  com'se  of  nature  in  the  withholding  of  dew  and  rain  for  suc- 
cessive years.  Still  he  recognizes  this  when  he  shows  himself  to  Aliab,  believing 
that  God  would  now  give  rain  (ch.  xvii  1 ;  xviiL  1,  2).  (2)  He  recognized  God  as 
above  nature  before  these  assui-ances,  for  he  received  them  in  answer  to  faithful 
prayer  (see  James  v.  17, 18).  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  histoi-y,  but  implied  in 
his  character  ns  a  man  of  God.  Note  :  A  man  of  God  is  a  man  of  prayer.  2.  Obadiah 
also  was  of  this  number.  (1)  He  **  feared  the  Lord  greatly."  Tliis  arose  from  the 
strength  of  his  faith.  We  cannot  fear  that  in  which  we  do  not  believe.  (2)  His 
faith  was  fruitful  in  good  works.  He  screened  one  hundred  of  the  Lord's  prophets 
from  the  violence  of  Jezebel,  and  sustained  them.  '^  Bread  and  water,**  like  **  daily 
bread ''  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  is  an  expression  for  things  needful  for  the  body.  And 
in  thus  sheltering  and  nourishing  the  servants  of  God,  Obadiah  hazarded  not  only 
the  loss  of  his  situation,  but  also  of  liis  head.  (3)  One  who  feared  the  Lord  greatly 
after  this  fashion  would  pray  to  Him.  Piety  would  move  him  to  it.  Patriotism 
also  would  move  him  at  this  junctm*e.  8.  There  were  many  more  wJio  cried  to 
God,  (1)  There  were  the  **  prophets  of  the  Lord "  preserved  by  Obadiah,  and 
doubtless  others  also  who  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Jezebel.  These  would  cry  to 
God  for  life.  (2)  And  if  there  were  so  many  prophets,  or  sous  of  the  prophets, 
there  would  be  a  considerable  number  of  devout  persons  in  Israel  notwithstanding 
the  abounding  apostasy  (see  ch.  xix.  18).  There  is  a  great  deal  of  goodness  where 
men  little  expect  to  find  it. 

God  is  the  source  of  life,  not  only  to  the  body,  but  also  to  the  souL  Let  us  seek  to 
Him  for  life. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  7— 16.— r/ie  Servant  of  the  Lord.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  Obadiali's 
name ;  and  so  tnily  descriptive  of  his  character  is  it  that  we  may  take  him  as  a 
typical  servant  of  God. 

I.  He  feared  the  Lord  from  his  youth.  1.  Piety  is  not  natural.  (1)  On  the 
contrary,  we  inherit  a  depraved  heart  (Gen.  v.  8;   Fsa.  li.  5;   Rom.  v.  12;  £ph. 
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ii.  3).  (2)  And  this  depravity  is  complete  (Gen.  vi.  5 ;  Isa.  i.  6,  6;  Bom.  iii.  9 — 19). 
(3)  Life  is  only  tolerable  through  tlie  meliorating  influences  of  the  **  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.'*  To  these  must  be  attributed  whatever  seems  good  in  unconverted 
men  (Rom.  i.  28—82).  2.  Grace  is  free,  (1)  All  are  directly  the  subjects  of  its 
illuminations,  restraints,  and  encouragements  (John  i.  9  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  7).  (2)  Some 
are  indirectly  specially  favoured.  Being  suiTounded  by  Christian  influences. 
Being  children  of  godly  parents.  (8)  These  opportunities,  if  duly  improved,  will 
infallibly  lead  to  salvation  (Titus  ii.  11 — 14).  8.  Those  who  fear  Qod  from  tlieir 
youth  have  great  advantages,  (1)  They  have  not  given  evil  habits  time  to  consoU- 
date  into  rigidity.  Time  is  necessary  to  this,  for  habits  are  strengthened  by 
repetition.  The  hard  orjstalUzation  of  bad  habits  renders  the  conversion  of  old 
sinners  very  difficult.  Therefore,  how  few  are  such  conversions,  comparatively  t 
(2)  They  have  a  splendid  opportunity  of  founding  a  strong  character  oi  goodness. 
Sviien  the  habit  of  resisting  temptation  is  formed,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
natural  and  easy  to  resist.  Hence,  like  Obadiah,  who  '*  feared  the  Lord  from  his 
youth,"  they  will  come  to  fear  Him  "  gi-eally." 

II.  He  feared  the  Lord  greatly.  See  the  manifestation  of  this  in  his — 1. 
Itespcctfor  the  ambassador  of  God,  (1)  He  •*knew  Elijah."  Probably  he  had 
been  present  when  the  prophet  warned  the  king  that  his  fire-god  would  be  made 
to  punish  his  votaries  in  tue  absence  of  dew  and  rain  (ch.  xvii.  1).  The  godly, 
having  sympathy  with  the  ministers  of  God,  are  quick  to  recognize  them.  (2)  He 
**  fell  on  his  face  before  him.''  This  was  the  form  of  a  most  respectfal  salutation. 
He  honom*ed  in  him  that  God  whose  ambassador  he  was.  Obadiah  feared  the 
Lord  too  greatly  to  give  to  any  creature  the  homage  due  to  God  alone.  (8)  He 
addressed  him  reverently,  **  My  lord  Elijah,"  And  he  spoke  of  himself  as  **  thy 
servant."  This  was  proper  on  his  part ;  but  we  note  how  Elijah  transferred  the 
style  to  Ahab — *'  Go  toll  thy  lord.  Behold,  Elijah  is  here."  2.  Kindness  to  tlie 
servants  of  God,  (1)  Through  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  the  priests  and  Levites  went 
into  Judah  (see  2  Chron.  xi.  18, 14).  To  supply  their  lack  in  Ephraim,  prophets* 
colleges  were  established.  The  students  in  these  colleges  were  called  *'  sons  of  the 
prophets"  (see  2  Kings  ii.  8,  6,  7).  (2)  These,  together  with  theur  masters,  or 
**  fathers,'*  were  probably  the  objects  of  Jezebel's  resentment  when  Ehjah  could 
not  be  found.  Tliey  are  called  **  prophets  of  the  Lord  "  (ver.  13  ;  compare  ch. 
xxii.  85,  88,  41).  (8)  At  the  time  of  that  persecution  Obadiah  sheltered  and  fed 
one  hundred  of  these.  This  he  did  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Because  he  feared 
the  Lord  greatly,  he  feared  not  the  wrath  of  the  king  (compare  Heb.  xi.  28,  27). 
8.  Faith  in  the  power  of  God,  (1)  He  believed  that  Jehovaji  might  raise  a  wind 
that  could  carry  Elijah  away  from  the  power  of  Ahab.  He  doubtless  knew  that 
Enoch  had  been  tnmslated  into  the  heavens,  and  may  have  known  of  examples  of 
translations  from  one  locality  to  another,  not  recorded  in  the  earlier  Scriptures 
(compare  2  Kings  ii.  11 — 16  ;  Ezek.  iii.  14 ;  Acts  viii.  89).  (2)  A  being  who  could 
do  such  wonders,  and  whose  power  was  now  terribly  manifest  in  the  drought,  was 
greatly  to  be  feared  (see  Matt  x.  28 ;  Luke  xii.  5).  (8)  But  while  God  is  of  all 
enemies  the  most  formidable.  He  is  an  Almighty  Friend. 

III.  He  faithfully  served  his  king.  1.  God-fearing  men  make  good  citizens, 
(1)  Wicked  as  Ahab  was,  he  preferred  Obadiah  to  the  courtiers  of  Jezebel  in  the 
high  office  of  chamberlain.  (2)  This  is  not  asoUtary  case.  Josejph  over  the  house 
of  Pharaoh.  Daniel  in  the  house  of  the  kings  of  Babylon.  Christians  were  in  the 
household  even  of  Nero.  (8)  The  qualities  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord — ^truth, 
honour,  diligence— are  tliose  sought  after  for  places  of  trust.  **  Godliness  is  profit- 
able unto  all  things  "  (1  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  14).  2.  God  preserves  them  in  their 
faithfulness,  (1)  Service  in  a  licentious  court  Obadiah  woidd  not  have  chosen. 
But  he  is  in  it  and  maintains  his  integrity.  They  that  fear  the  Lord  need  not  go 
out  of  the  world.  (2)  They  have  a  testimony  for  God.  (8)  They  have  opportunities 
of  serving  the  servants  of  the  Lord. 

Let  us  not  murmur  at  our  providential  lot.  God  can  change  it  if  He  see  fit. 
If  He  does  not  change  it,  then  Me  has  a  purpose  in  it  which  we  should  endeavour 
to  fulfil.-J.  A.  M. 
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Vers.  17,  IQ.^The  Troubler.  Elijah,  who  doling  tlie  terrible  droagbt  was  con- 
cealed, DOW,  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  came  forth  to  show  himself  to  Ahab,  as  God 
was  about  to  give  rain.  ^Vhat  a  meeting  I  One  of  the  worst  of  kings  with  ono 
of  the  noblest  of  prophets.  What  confrontings  will  there  be  in  the  great  day  of 
judgment!  Here  each  charges  the  other  with  being  the  troubler  of  IsraeL 
Ob8er\'e,  then — 

I.  That  the  wicked  seek  to  haliqn  the  good.  1.  Ahab  accused  Elijah.  (1) 
He  assumed  that  all  the  horrors  of  the  famine  were  the  work  of  the  pi*ophet,  and 
therf  fore  sought  to  slay  him.  How  many  precious  lives,  in  all  ages,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  theories  of  tyrants.  (2)  This  persecutor  was  terribly  in  earnest 
He  sought  the  prophet  in  Israel.  Then  in  neighbouring  kingdoms.  He  even  took 
an  oath  of  the  kingdoms  that  they  did  not  shelter  him.  It  were  well  for  the  world 
if  men  were  as  earnest  in  good  as  ihe^  are  in  evil.  (3)  But  God  can  hide  His 
servants  from  the  fury  of  their  adversanes.  In  the  solitudes  of  Cherith.  In  the 
ftir  of  Zarephath.  (4)  Now  Aliab  accuses  the  prophet  to  his  face.  But  see  how 
his  courage  cools  in  the  presence  of  the  man  of  God.  He  frames  his  accusation 
mildly  in  the  form  of  a  question,  *'  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?  '*  Conscience 
makes  tyrants  tremble.  2.  He  found  a  pretext.  (1)  Theorists  can  easily  find  pre- 
texts for  tyranny.  Ahab  seized  upon  Elijah's  words  (ch.  xvii.  1),  and  drew  his 
own  inference.  (2)  As  these  words  were  verified  to  the  letter,  the  tyrant  saw,  or 
affected  to  see,  his  tlieoi*y  confiimed.  Tliis  kind  of  reasoning  is  very  common. 
(8)  Why  did  he  not  accuse  God  ?  Elijah  acted  as  the  servant  of  God.  He  feared 
to  do  this  in  formt  tliough  he  did  it  in  fact  (see  Prov.  xiv.  81 ;  Matt.  x.  40—42  ; 
XXV.  40,  &c. ;  Acts  v.  89  ;  ix.  1—15 ;  Heb.  vi.  10).  8.  He  had  a  motive.  (1)  \Y\iy 
did  not  Ahab  accuse  himself?  His  conscience  no  doubt  did  this  for  him.  (2)  But 
he  coidd  not  afford  publicly  to  bear  the  odium  of  having  brought  the  miseries  of 
the  famine  upon  his  people.  (8)  Therefore  he  shifts  the  responsibility  on  to  the 
Fhoulders  of  the  prophet  How  essentially  does  the  spiiit  of  the  He  enter  into 
all  sin  I 

IF.  Truth  comes  home  in  due  time.  1.  Goodness  will  be  vindicated,  (1)  It 
may  suffer  long  under  the  reproaches  of  liai-s.  This  is  permitted  because  God  is 
long-suffeiing.  He  makes  the  trial  a  blessing  to  *'  those  who  are  exercised  thereby." 
(2)  But  God  is  jealous  for  His  servants.  Therefore  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked 
is  but  for  a  season.  If  the  vindication  takes  not  place  in  this  world  it  certainly 
will  in  the  next  (8)  Elijah  had  his  opportunity.  He  repudiated  the  imputation  of 
Ahab.  Good  men  are  true  patriots.  The  trial  on  Gaimel  settled  the  question.  2. 
Sin  will  be  shamed,  (1)  Let  it  only  be  brought  home,  and  it  will  cover  the  sinner 
with  confusion.  (2)  '*  Thou  and  thy  father's  house  '^  have  troubled  Israel  "  in  that 
ye  have  forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.'*  Complicity  in  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam  is  specified  here.  This  sin  was  a  breach  of  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandments of  the  decalogue.  It  was  also  a  forsaking  of  the  Levitical  law,  whicli 
prescribed  ceremonies  that  were  but  parodied  in  Ephraim.  This  offence  wascanied 
to  its  height  in  the  statutes  of  the  house  of  Aliab  which  were  tliose  of  Omri  (see 
Micah  vi.  16).  (3)  **  And  thou  hast  followed  Baalim.*'  This  was  a  sin  introduced 
by  Ahab  himself,  no  doubt  prompted  by  Jezebel.  The  way  of  error  is  fi'om  bad  to 
worse. 

Sin  is  the  troubler  of  humanity.  It  invaded  the  tranquillity  of  Eden  and  broke 
it  up.  It  brought  down  judgments  of  God  upon  individuals  and  communities. 
Upon  Cain.  Upon  the  antediluvians.  Upon  the  cities  of  the  plain.  Upon  Israel. 
It  has  provoked  w^ars,  in  whose  wake  came  pestilences  and  famines.  It  troubles 
the  abyss  of  hell. — J,  A.  M. 

Vers.  19—21. — Christ  or  Belial  f  Here  is  a  cm-ious  phenomenon.  A  monarch, 
who  had  searched  all  kingdoms  for  a  prophet  that  he  might  reek  anger  upon 
his  life,  now  sought  out  and  confi'onted  by  that  prophet,  and  submitting  to  his 
orders  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  nation  t  How  God  can  turn  about  the  hearts  of 
princes  I  Conspicuous  in  this  vast  concoui*se  ai-e  the  idolatrous  priests  with  gnash- 
mg  teeth.    Elijah  stands  alone  undaunted,  a  witness  for  Jehovah,  and,  appealing 
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to  the  mnltitude,  he  accuses  them  of  unworthy  hesitation  between  irreconcilable 
services. 

I.  Why  hesitatb  ik  seeking  happiness  ?  1.  No  joys  can  compare  with  the 
heavenly,  (1)  There  are,  indeed,  sad  professors  of  the  true  religion,  (a)  Some  are 
constitutionally  melancholy.  This  is  a  disease  which  certainly  is  not  aggravated 
by  the  sense  of  the  favour  of  God.  (6)  Some  liave  false  views  of  religion.  They 
caricature  it  into  a  sepulchral  tiling.  They  do  it  injustice,  (c)  But  the  case  most 
common  is  that  sad  professors  do  not  experience  what  they  profess.  They  halt 
between  Jehovah  and  Baal — ^between  Christ  and  Belial.  In  fashion.  In  friend- 
ships. In  pursuits.  So  conscience  stings  them  sore.  (2)  When  religion  is  true 
tliere  is  the  best  reason  for  joy.  (a)  It  brings  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of 
sin.  (6)  Deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  Satan,  (c)  Adoption  into  the  family  of 
God.  {d)  Heirship  to  everlasting  life.  The  true  heu:  has  the  title-deeds  of  his  in- 
heritance in  his  heart  (Eph.  1.  18,  14 ;  2  Cor.  v.  4,  6).  Thus  does  he  antedate 
the  very  bliss  of  heaven  (Luke  xvii  21 ;  Eph.  L  8).  2.  If  sinners  be  not  sady 
the  more  shame,  (1)  For  sin  degrades  the  man  below  the  brute.  As  far  below 
as  the  powers  of  a  man  are  superior.  The  degradation  of  a  devil  would  be  im- 
possible to  a  brute.  If  a  man  can  be  transfonued  into  a  compound  of  swine  and 
devil  and  not  be  sod,  this  is  the  climax  of  depravity.  (2)  Sin  is  pei-fidy  to  infinite 
love.  Such  ingratitude  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  absence  of  sadness  upon 
the  ground  of  the  most  sliamefiil  perversity.  (8)  The  sinner  is  befooled  by 
Satan.  In  his  reflective  moods  he  must  loathe  hunself ;  but  Satan  whirls  him 
away  from  his  reflections  into  some  mad  dance,  and  drowns  the  voice  of  his  con- 
science in  some  boisterous  laugh.  So  the  fool  stiU  befooled  exults  in  his  folly. 
O  shame  1 

n.  Why  hesitate  in  seeking  salvation  ?  1.  Life  is  tlie  determining  period, 
(1)  It  is  the  seed-time  for  the  reaping  in  eternity.  The  yield  then  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  sowing  now.  In  quality:  "After  its  kind."  Also  in  quantity.  (2) 
Therefore  the  young  have  a  splendid  opportunity.  They  have  time  in  their 
favour.      **  How    long    shall   ye  ? "      2.    procrastination  is  precariotts   work, 

(1)  **  How  long  (nos)  hop  ye?" — this  word  denotes  the  passing  over  from  one 

1>lace  to  anotiier— ••  between  two  opinions.'*  It  is  used  scornfully  of  the  awkward 
eaping  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  in  ver.  26.  As  the  squirrel  hopping  from  branch 
to  branch  may  miss  its  footing  and  fall,  so  may  the  halting  sinner  hop  into  ruin. 

(2)  Consider  the  uncertainty  of  life.  Bead  the  gravestones.  How  enormous  is 
the  mortality  amongst  the  young !  Unroof  hell !  (8)  Consider  the  solemnities 
of  eternity.  The  freshness  and  vividness  of  memory  in  the  disembodied  state. 
What  a  preparation  for  the  day  of  judgment ! 

III.  For  indecision  there  is  no  defence.  '*  The  people  answered  him  not  a 
word."  But  there  are  motives  to  evil  when  there  are  no  good  reasons.  Such  are — 
1.  Conjugal  influence,  (1)  Ahab's  heart  was  estranged  from  God  by  the  influence 
of  Jezebel  His  predecessors  suffered  from  the  same  cause.  Notably  so  Solomon. 
(2)  Beware  of  contracting  ungodly  matrimonial  alliances.  Bemember  the  famine 
in  Samaria.  The  same  God  still  "  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men."  2.  The  smite 
of  favour,  (1)  Idolatry  was  favoured  at  court.  The  piiests  of  Ashere  feasted  **  at 
JezebeFs  table."  Mean-spirited  Israelites  sought  com't  favour  at  the  expense  of 
the  favour  of  God.  (8)  True  worshippers  were  persecuted.  Elijah  had  to  hide 
himself  at  Cherith  and  Zareplmth.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  haid  to  hide  in  the 
caves  of  ObadiaJi.  To  keep  a  whole  skin  many  hesitated.  Will  you  encounter  the 
frown  of  God  to  escape  the  sneer  of  an  old  companion  ?  8.  T fie  force  of  example. 
(1)  Elijah  stood  alone  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord.  He  had  with  him  a  handful  of 
laymen.  Obadiah  was  conspicuous  amongst  them.  If  the  prophets  fed  by 
Obadiah  had  issued  from  their  caves,  they  did  not  stand  forth  on  Carmel  in  their 
official  character.  (2)  The  pronounced  idolaters  were  a  lara;er  company.  There 
were  the  prophets  of  Baal  four  hundred,  and  the  prophets  of  Ashere  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  with  a  proportionate  following.  (8)  Still  **  the  people  "  were  vacillators. 
These  were  the  majority.  The  power  and  influence  of  numbers  were  with  the 
moderate  people  who  would  fain  keep  good  terms  with  God  and  the  devil.    The 
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liiiltcrs  Ai*e  still  the  majority.  How  few  amongst  the  multitude  of  the  wicked 
have  resolved  in  heart  and  soul  that  they  will  go  to  the  devil  t  It  is  time  you  made 
up  your  mind  one  way  or  the  other.    How  long  halt  ye  ? — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  22—24. —  The  Test  of  Fire.  Elijah  had  appealed  to  the  people  on  their 
inconsistency  in  hesitating  between  services  so  widely  different  and  so  utterly 
ineconcilable  as  tliose  of  Jehovah  and  Baal.  He  got  no  response.  **  The  people 
answered  him  not  a  word."  Then  he  proposed  the  test  of  fire  to  determine  which 
was  worthy.  The  conclusiveness  of  such  an  appeal  could  not  be  challenged ;  so 
the  people  with  one  voice  answered,  **  It  is  well  spoken." 

I.  The  test  was  unexceptionable.    1.  For  Baal  was  the  fire-god,    (1)  His 

name  designates  him  as  the  lord  or  i^ler.  It  comes  from  the  verb  PV2)  to  own 
or  po88C88y  to  be  viaster  of.  But  the  sun,  from  its  splendour  and  centi'al  position, 
accounted  the  visible  lord  in  the  material  heavens,  was  their  Baal.  Sanchoniathon 
says  the  Phoenicians  thought  the  sun  to  be  the  only  lord  of  heaven,  calling  him 
BccUameny  which  in  their  language  is  lord  of  heaven.    In  "Beelsfunen"  we  at 

once  recognize  the  Hebrew  D^D^  hvi.    (2)  Baal  was  the  fire  or  body  of  the  sun, 

rather  than  its  light.  So  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  6  we  find  Baal  (^W)  distinguished  from 
(K'OE*)  the  solar  light.  (See  ParkJim-st  under  tJ'DC'.)  Parklmi*st  points  out  that 
the  Runic  or  Islandic  Baal  signifies  ^rc,  the  Saxon  Bael,  and  Bael-fyb.  a  Jwrnin^ 
jpile^  a  jpyrcy  a  bonfire.  Probably  our  bonfire  is  simply  a  corruption  of  Bael-fyr. 
(8)  The  image  of  this  idol  was  a  bull.  This  animal  was  by  the  ancients  reg^arded 
as  the  emblem  of  fire.  The  similitude  seems  to  have  been  m  its  red  colour,  in  the 
curled  hair  upon  its  forehead  giving  the  idea  of  fiame,  in  the  horns  budding  from 
its  head  suggesting  the  darting  of  rays  of  light  from  the  sun.  In  Tobit  (L  5)  we 
read  of  *^  the  heifer  called  Baal."  We  have  the  name  of  this  god  still  preserved  in 
our  English  buH,  2.  The  controversy  was  wliether  Baal  was  independent  of 
Jehovah,  (1)  His  worshippei-s  claimed  this  for  him.  (2)  Elijah  maintained  the 
opposite.  And  with  cogent  reason,  for  during  three  years  and  six  months  Jehovali 
made  Baal  punish  his  votaries.  (3)  Now  the  prophet  proposes  the  further  test  of 
a  sudden  miracle.  If  Baal  be  god,  if  he  be  independent  of  Jehovali,  let  him  come 
down  and  consume  the  sacrifice  offered  to  him.  If  he  cannot,  then  why  should  he 
be  worshipped?  If  Jehovah  can  send  fire  on  his  sacrifice,  then  is  He  manifestly 
Lord  of  Baal,  and  should  bo  so  acknowledged.  (4)  That  suitable  acknowledgment 
of  God  which  such  a  miracle  demands,  impHes — (a)  Recognition  of  His  almighty 
providence  and  lordship  over  the  material  and  moral  universe.  (6)  The  engage- 
ment of  all  our  powers  in  His  worship  and  service. 

II.  So  WAS  THE  MANNER  OF  THE  TEST.    1.  The  propJiets  of  Bool  hod precedence, 

(1)  Not  because  Baal  was  entitled  to  it,  for  that  would  be  a  concession  of  the 
argument,  but  because  they  were  many.  EHjah  stood  alone  the  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  while  the  idolatrous  prophets  were  850  men.  (2)  They  were  to  provide  the 
sacrifices.  They  were  wealthy.  Elijah  was  poor.  They  could  not  object  to  the 
test  when  the  sacrifices  were  of  their  own  selection.  2.  The  experiment  was  to  be 
fair,  (1)  Not  only  might  the  priests  of  Baal  choose  their  bullock,  cut  it  in  pieces 
after  their  approved  method,  lay  it  on  the  wood  of  the  altar ;  but  they  must  *•  put 
no  fire  imder."  Else  where  would  be  the  proof  of  the  ability  of  Baal  ?  Under 
some  heathen  altara  holes  were  dug  in  which  fire  was  concealed,  which  communi- 
cating with  the  altar  set  the  wood  on  fire  to  make  the  simple  people  believe  that  tlie 
sacrifice    was   consumed  by  miraculous  fire.    This    EUjah   would   not  permit. 

(2)  Ordinarily  the  sacrifices  offered  to  Baal  were  offered  in  fire  ;  and  sometimes 
human  sacrifices  were  so  offered.  •*  They  built  the  high  places  of  Baal  to  bm*n 
their  sons  with  fire,  for  burnt  offerings  "  (Jer.  xix.  5).  The  Phoenician  Baal  seems 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Ammonite  Molech.  "  They  built  the  high  places 
of  Baal  which  are  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  to  cause  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech**  (Jer.  xxxii.  35).  (8)  Ashtaroth  also 
were  virtually  the  same  as  "Baalim,*'  under  which  plural  term  are  included 
diversified  Baals,  as  Baal  Peer,  &c, ;  and  so  in  ver.  25  the  prophets  of  Baal  are 
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said  to  have  (D^n^«)  '*  gods,'*  in  the  plural.  (4)  These  had  their  various  images, 
iu  some  of  which  the  man  and  hull  came  into  union.  The  Assyrian  man-hull  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Nineveh  marbles,  is  probably  one  of  these. 

Let  us  bless  God  for  our  Christianity.  It  is  pure  light.  Compared  with  it  other 
systems  ai'o  dark  with  ignorance,  superstition,  and  error.  It  is  supreme  benevo- 
lence.   Happy  is  its  contrast  to  the  characteristic  cruelties  of  idolatry.— J.  A.  M. 

Vera.  25—29. — The  Failure,  When  the  appeal  of  Elijali  to  the  people  had 
gained  their  applause,  he  had  the  prophets  of  Baal  at  his  command.  The  test 
he  had  proposed  was  so  fair  that  they  could  not  reasonably  object  to  it,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  evade  the  triaL  The  prophet  of 
the  Lord  accordingly  pressed  the  matter  home  upon  his  adversaries  in  the  words 
of  the  text.  They  were  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  trial  which  ended  in  their 
discomfiture. 

I.  Their  pbater  was  earnest.  1.  Tliey  began  early.  (1)  Everything  seems  to 
have  been  in  readiness  soon  after  daybreak ;  so  that  almost  as  soon  as  their  Apollo 
looked  out  of  the  eyelids  of  the  morning  the  cry  arose,  "  O  Baal,  hear  us  1 "  (2) 
"Worshippers  of  Jehovah  should  not  be  less  zealous.  The  early  morning  was 
chosen  by  His  devoted  servants  (see  Gen.  xix.  27 ;  xxii.  8 ;  Exod.  xxiv.  4 ;  Job  i.  5 ; 
Psa.  V.  8;  Ux.  16;  Ixxxviii.  18;  Mark  i.  85).  Such  exercises  will  be  a  noble 
preparation  for  the  day.  2.  They  persisted,  (1)  They  continued  their  supplica- 
tions until  noon.  As  the  sun  rolled  upwards  in  the  heavens  their  hopes  rose.  As 
it  neared  tlie  zenith  they  felt  it  was  now  or  never,  and  850  voices  in  full  chorus 
cried,  "  0  Baal,  hear  us  I'*  (2)  Even  when  the  noon  point  was  tmrned  and  their  god 
was  sinking  in  the  west,  still  they  urged  their  suit,  adding  to  their  entreaties 
frantic  gestures  and  mingling  their  own  blood  with  their  sacrifice.  (8)  Idolatry 
is  essentially  cruel,  and  in  this  contrasts  strongly  with  the  service  of  Jehovah  (see 
Levit.  xix.  28 ;  Deut.  xiv.  1).  The  cruel  penances  of  Bome  are  kindred  to  those 
of  Baal's  servants.  **  The  devil  is  a  murderer."  Of  bodies.  Of  souls.  (4)  Per- 
sistency should  mark  the  servants  of  God.  Jacob  wrestled  all  night  with  tlie 
angel  at  Penuel,  and  at  daybreak  prevailed.  The  parable  of  the  importunate 
widow  was  given  to  impress  this  lesson.  We  should  ask  until  wo  receive.  (5) 
How  blessedly  has  persistency  been  rewarded !  Ministers  have  seen  this;  parents ; 
Sunday-school  teachers ;  tract  distributors. 

II.  But  it  was  misdirected.  1.  Their  god  was  contemptible.  (1)  He  was 
destitute  of  the  attributes  they  ascribed  to  him.  The  sun,  though  a  glorious  body, 
is  but  matter.  It  has  no  more  inteUigence  than  a  flint  How  the  intellects  as 
well  as  the  eyes  of  men  are  dazzled  with  splendour !  (2)  How  different  is  the  true 
God!  He  is  a  Spirit — invisible — omniscient— omnipresent — omnipotent — holy — 
just — good.  He  claims,  and  should  receive,  the  homage  of  all  our  faculties.  2. 
Their  worship,  therefore^  was  ridiculous.    (1)  So  EUjah  thought  when  he  stung 

tliem  with  mockery.  "  He  is  a  god  I  **  (K^n  D^n^K  p)  he  is  a  supreme  god  I 
Here  is  a  fine  stroke  of  irony.  This  weapon  of  rhetoric  was  used  by  ©ur  Lord — 
**  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?  "  (2)  **  He  is  talking.'' 
He  is  so  stunned  with  the  thunder  of  his  own  voice  and  with  the  voices  of  his 
associates  in  the  pantheon  that  he  cannot  hear  the  ordinary  voices  of  mortals. 
Therefore  "cry  aloud."  Or  "he  is  (n^C')  meditating''  (margin)— in  a  brown  study, 
in  a  reverie — and  must  be  roused.  (8)  *•  Or  he  is  pursuing,"  or  **  hath  a  pursuit." 
He  is  so  engaged  with  some  other  matter  that  he  cannot  hear  your  feeble  voice. 
What  sort  of  god  is  yours  ?  (4)  **  Or  he  is  in  a  journey  ** — so  far  away  that  your 
prayer  will  be  useless  unless  you  can  cry  aloud.  (5)  "  Or  peradventure  he  sleepeth 
and  must  be  awaked."  You  must  fii*st  raise  a  clamour  about  his  ears  to  arouse 
him,  or  you  pray  in  vain.  How  doubtful  must  be  the  success  of  any  worship  paid 
to  such  a  god  I  8.  Ridicule  was  righteously  applied.  (1)  It  should  never  be 
substituted  for  reason,  as  too  often  it  is.  It  is  a  favourite  weapon  with  sceptics 
who  are  at  a  loss  for  an  argument.  (2)  But  where  reason  is  wasted  upon  stupidity 
then  it  is  fitting.  Ehjah  was  silent  from  sunrise  till  noon,  when  the  experiment 
bad  a  fair  trial  and  failed.    Then  he  raUied  the  idolaters  with  a  ridicule  that  was 
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full  of  argument  (8)  When  evening  set  in  tbey  gave  np  the  contest  in  despair. 
There  is  an  evening  coming  in  which  all  contests  with  Jehovah  shall  so  terminate. 
—J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  80—85. — Tlie  Preparation.  As  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  approached, 
EUjah  left  the  priests  of  Baal  prophesying  in  despair.  Satan,  if  permitted,  could 
have  brought  fire  down  (see  Job  i.  12,  IG ;  Bev.  xiii.  18,  14) ;  but  God  restrained 
him.  The  people  were  now  convinced  tliat  Baal  was  not  able  to  hear  his  priests ; 
so  they  drew  round  EUjah,  and  observed  the  order  in  which  he  proceeded  with  his 
preparation. 

I.  He  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  1.  Then  there  had  been  an  altar  of 
the  Lord  on  CarmeL  (1)  Some  great  man,  as  Abraham  or  Samuel,  had  built  an 
altar  there.  Its  reUcs  remained  a  memorial  of  the  piety  of  earlier  times.  Influence 
for  good  or  evil  is  posthumous.  (2)  This  mount  was,  in  consequence,  reputed  as 
holy.  Perhaps  tliis  determihed  Elijah  in  his  choice.  Holy  places  were  formerly 
more  important  than  they  are  under  this  spiritual  dispensation  (see  Mai.  i.  11 ; 
John  iv.  20—24 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  8).  2.  But  this  altar  had  been  "  hrohen  down.'*  (1) 
Not  only  had  it  fallen  into  decay,  but  it  had  suffered  from  the  hand  of  violence. 
Probably  this  was  one  of  the  sad  evidences  of  the  wicked  zeal  of  Jezebel  It  was 
significant  of  the  apostasy  of  the  times  (see  ch.  xix.  14 ;  Bom.  xi.  2,  8).  IdoUtry 
was  in  favour  at  court ;  courtiers  therefore  favoured  it ;  so  did  the  miiltitude  who 
followed  the  fashions.  (2)  Such  influences  still  are  potoni  Idolatrous  fashions 
in  dress.  In  furniture.  Even  in  religion.  8.  Elijah  would  not  use  the  altar  used 
by  tlie  p}'ie8ts  of  Baal.  (1)  The  service  of  Jehovab  must  be  pure.  It  must  not  be 
contaminated  by  the  remotest  connection  with  idolatrous  abominations.  Let  us 
search  our  hearts  (see  2  Cor.  vi.  15 — 18).  (2)  In  repairing  the  disused  altar  of 
Jehovah,  Elijah  showed  that  his  was  no  new  reUgion,  but  that  of  the  fathers  of  the 
nation.  So  he  significantly  rebuked  the  apostasy.  4.  Twelve  stones  were  employed 
in  the  repairs.  (1)  This  was  **  according  to  tlie  number  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  unto 
whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came,  saying,  Israel  shall  be  thy  name.**  This-  was 
done  to  show  that,  though  ten  of  the  tnbes  had  separated  from  the  house  of  David, 
still,  in  worship  there  should  be  no  division  (see  Gen.  xxxii.  28 ;  Exod.  xxiv.  4 ; 
Josh.  iv.  6,  20).  (2)  "The  twelve  stones  being  for  the  twelve  tribes  were  the 
mystical  body  of  Him  who  was  their  sacrifice  and  altar  both,  or  who  offered  His 
own  body,  and  suffered  in  it,  and  who  was  promised  to  be  accepted  in  the  name 
(^XT^^)  Israel,  i.e.  {^y)  pleasing  to,  right  toith,  or  upright  before  (7«)  the  Lord** 
(see  Matt.  iii.  17).  But  (8)  It  was  also  prophetic  of  the  healing  of  all  schisms 
in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  in  the  happy  time  to  come  (see  Ezek.  xxxviL  21, 22). 
(4)  All  this  the  prophet  did  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (ver.  82).  By  His  durection ; 
therefore  with  notable  significance.  For  His  glory.  And  since  God  so  expressly 
authorized  such  a  deviation  from  the  Levitical  law,  does  it  not  indicate  that  tliat 
law  had  its  principal  value  in  its  typical  teaching,  and  that  when  the  antitypes 
came  it  should  pass  away  ?    (See  Col.  ii.  22 ;  Heb.  viii.  18.) 

II.  He  prepared  the  sacrifice.  1.  "ffc  put  the  wood  in  order  J*  (1)  Why 
did  he  not  dispense  with  the  wood  ?  The  celestial  fire  certainly  did  not  need  it, 
for  it  fell  upon  the  sacrifice  before  it  touched  the  wood,  and  was  so  fervent  that 
nothing  could  stand  before  it.  Stones  and  dust  could  no  more  resist  it  than  wood. 
Had  the  wood  been  intended  for  fuel,  would  the  prophet  have  overflowed  it  with  water  ? 
(2)  The  order  was  usual  in  sacrifices.  It  was  observed  for  typical  piu'poses.  The 
holocaust  was  a  type  of  Christ,  our  Sacrifice,  who,  when  consumed  in  the  holy  firea 
of  the  Godhead  on  the  altar  of  Calvary,  was  laid  on  the  wood  of  the  Cross.  2.  He 
poured  water  upon  the  sacrifice.  (1)  He  poured  it  in  great  quantity  and  with 
much  deliberation,  for  in  preparing  the  altar  he  dug  a  trench  to  receive  the  over- 
flow (vers.  82—85).  The  water  probably  came  from  a  deep  well-spring  in  the 
mountain  side  rather  than  from  the  Kishon.  The  Mediterranean  seems  out  of 
the  question.  Josephus  states  the  well  to  have  been  the  source  (Ant  viii.  18). 
(2)  It  was  conveyed  in  four  barrels,  and  these  were  filled  and  emptied  three  tunes, 
thus  making  twelve.    Here  again  we  meet  with  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
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Tlie  order,  viz.,  in  sets  of  four  three  times  repeated,  was  that  of  the  stoues  in  the 
high  priest's  hreastplate,  upon  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  tlie  tribes.  (8) 
Could  this  sign  be  mtended  to  show  that  a  plentiful  rain  would  shortly  come  upon 
all  Israel  ?  And  further,  that  it  should  come  through  the  repentance  of  the  people 
for  whose  sin  it  hml  been  withholden  ?  That  it  should  come  through  the  return 
of  the  people  from  the  altar  of  Baal  to  that  of  Jehovah  ?  If  so,  then  in  this  sign 
the  gospel  also  is  preached  to  us.  We  too  must  be  saved  from  spiritual  drought 
and  death  through  repentance  towards  God  and  fuith  in  Christ. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  80 — 40. — TJie  Triumph,  While  Elijah  completed  his  preparations  for 
offering  up  his  sacrifice,  the  prophets  of  Baal,  who  had  failed  to  indicate  their 
rehgion,  were  hoping  that  the  servant  of  Jehovah  likewise  might  fail.  It  wns 
matter  of  history  that  Jehovah  had  answered  by  fire.  (See  Gen.  iv.  5 ;  Levit.  ix.  24 ; 
Judg.  vL  21 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  2^.)  About  a  century  before  tliis  that  fire  came  from 
heaven  which  was  still  kept  biu'ning  upon  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  (2  Clu'on.  vii.  1). 
But  Carmel  is  not  Jerusalem ;  and  Jehovah  has  not  promised  to  record  His  name 
here.  And,  should  Elijali  fail,  then  would  they  fall  upon  him  and  destroy  him. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  an  extraordinary  servant  of  Jehovah ;  his  word  con- 
cerning the  rain  and  dew  has  come  true;  so  may  his  confidence  respecting  this 
answer  of  fire  be  honoured.  Such  thoughts  flaslied  through  then-  minds ;  but  the 
moment  has  arrived ;  the  preparations  are  complete.    Now  observe — 

I.  Thk  prayer.  1.  It  is  offered  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  (1)  The 
stated  evening  sacrifice  is  now  on  the  temple  altar.  Ehjah  holds  communion  witli 
that  altar.  He,  too,  though  on  Carmel,  is  a  true  worshipper  of  the  God  of  David. 
There  are  differences  in  religious  worship  sanctioned  by  God  which  must  not  be 
accounted  schism.  Protestant  NonconfoiTnists  are  not  necessarily  schismatics. 
(2)  It  is  tlie  '*  hour  of  prayer.'*  Prayer  should  ascend  with  the  sacrifice ;  Christ 
should  be  in  all  our  supplications.  The  hour  of  prayer  was  the  "nintli  hour" 
(Acts  iii.  1),  that  hour  in  which  Jesus  *'  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  yielded  up  his 
spirit "  (Matt,  xxvii.  50).  So  in  submission  must  we  yield  up  our  spirits  with  his 
in  prayer  to  God.  2.  It  pleads  for  the  honour  of  God.  (1)  It  reminds  Him  of 
His  covenant.  "  Jehovali  Elohim  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel."  With  these 
patiiarchs  He  had  established  His  covenant.  They  knew  nothing  of  BaaVs  cove- 
nants. (2)  ^*  Let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel.'*  Let  those 
who  will  not  acknowledge  Thee  be  confounded.  (See  Josh.  ii.  11.)  Let  those  who 
repent  be  reconciled  to  Thy  favour.  (8)  •*  Let  it  be  known  this  day  in  Israel  that 
I  am  thy  servant,  and  that  I  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word."  Else  to 
have  so  acted  would  have  been  the  height  of  presumption.  But  with  the  authority 
of  God  mistnusfc  would  have  been  presumption.  We  are  bound  to  believe  the 
promises  of  God.  8.  It  sues  for  mercy  to  the  penitent,  (1)  "Hear  me,  O  Jehovah, 
hear  me,  that  this  people  may  know  that  thou  art  Jehovah  Elohim ; "  that  Thou 
art  the  self-existent,  covenant-keeping  God.  (2)  **  And  that  thou  hast  turned  their 
heart  back  again."  The  blessings  of  the  covenant  are  conditioned  upon  faith. 
Without  repentance  there  is  no  true  faith.  (3)  How  few  are  the  words  of  tbis 
prayer !  No  vain  repetitions.  How  wide  the  contrast  with  the  clamour  of  BaaFs 
priests  I 

II.  The  response.  1.  TJicji  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  (1)  There  was  no  mis- 
take about  it.  It  was  indeed  the  ** fire  of  Jehovah" — miraculous  fire  ;  for  it  worked 
downwards,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  fire,  which  works  upwards.  The 
sacrifice  was  soon  consumed.  Then  the  wood.  The  water  was  licked  up.  The 
very  stones  and  dust  were  vitrified  and  volatilized.  (2)  The  destruction  of  the 
altar  pointed  to  the  pleasure  of  God  that  patriarchal  high  places  should  be  removed, 
and  that  all  Israel  should  henceforth  worship  at  the  Levitical  altar  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  This  is  the  last  instance  on  record  in  which  God  accepted  a  sacrifice 
offered  on  a  patriarchal  altar.  (8)  But  where  now  is  Baal  ?  Is  not  that  celestial 
fire  which  was  worsliipped  as  a  god  completely  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah  ?  2.  The 
demonstration  was  irresistible,     (1)  **  When  all  the  people  saw  it  they  fell  upon 


their  faces.*'    Here  was  an  act  of  reverence  towards  God,    It  was  the  sign  also  of 


peopJ< 
God, 
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their  renunciation  of  Baal.  (2)  This  confession  in  symbol  was  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  confession  in  words.  **  And  they  said,  Jehovcdi,  he  is  the  Elohiiu  ; 
Jehovah,  he  is  tlie  Elohim.''  Words  are  signs  of  a  fuller  expression.  (3)  But 
words  must  bo  followed  up  by  deeds.  The  prophets  of  Baal  have  now  to  be 
sacrificed.  The  law  required  this.  (See  Deut  xiii.  1 — 11.)  They  were  accordin«»ly 
slaughtered  by  the  brook  Kishon.  Thus  was  returned  upon  their  heads  the 
slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  (See  vers.  4, 18.)  (4)  The  retribution  was 
complete.  Some  are  of  opinion,  because  the  '^prophets  of  Baal*'  only  are  men- 
tioned, that  the  400  prophets  of  Ashere  were  absent  and  escaped.  But  this  does  not 
follow,  for  the  prophets  of  Ashere  might  be  included  under  the  designation  "prophets 
of  Baal,"  as  SauFs  sons  are  included  in  his  name.  (See  1  Bam.  xxxi.  8—13 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  18.)  The  prophets  of  Ashere  certainly  were  present.  (See  vers.  19,  20 ; 
also  ch.  xix.  1.)  Let  us  confess  the  Loi*d.  In  signs :  observing  His  sacraments 
and  ordinances  of  worship  public  and  piivate.  In  words  :  confessing  Him  before 
men  upon  all  fitting  occasions.  In  deeds :  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  good  living, 
and  sacrificing  the  idolatries  that  would  lead  us  astray. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  41 — 46.  The  Sound  of  Bain.  The  fire  has  fallen  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
Elijah.  The  people  are  convinced,  renounce  Baal,  confess  Jehovah  supreme,  and 
e\ince  their  smcei-ity  by  slaying  the  idolatrous  piiests.  Now  there  is  "  a  sound  of 
abundance  of  rain." 

I.  This  was  the  sound  of  salvation.    1.  Bain  was  salvation  to  the  nation. 

(1)  Three  years  and  six  months  of  drought  brought  it  to  the  point  of  extinction. 
The  heavens  were  brazen ;  the  earth  was  scorched.  The  people  were  blackened 
with  excessive  heat,  and  worn  with  want.  Their  numbers  were  thinned  by  death ; 
survivors  moved  like  skeletons  on  the  edges  of  their  graves.  (2)  To  such  the  sound 
of  i*ain  is  tidings  of  life.  Let  it  come,  and  soon,  in  such  a  climate  as  Palestine, 
vegetation  will  burst  into  verdure.  There  will  be  *'  seed  for  the  sower  and  bread 
lor  the  eater."  2.  It  was  a  sign  of  spiritual  blessings.  (1)  The  kingdom  of  nature 
was  constituted  to  furnish  apt  similes  of  the  kingdom  of  grace.  The  blooming  of 
the  desert  after  rain  is  a  familiar  figure  of  spiritual  revival.  (See  Isa.  xxxv. ;  Iv. 
10 — 18.)  (2)  The  descent  of  rain  is  a  figure  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  receptive  soul  (Isa.  xxxii.  15).  Water,  a  purifier,  refresher,  vitalizer,  fittingly 
sets  forth  His  energies  ;  and  as  these  are  active^  so  in  baptism  the  element  should 
come  upon  the  person  as  rain  upon  the  passive  earth.  (See  Acts  ii.  8,  4, 17,  82 ; 
X.  44 — 48.)  8.  Bevivals  have  tlieir  premonitions.  (1)  The  sound  comes  before 
the  rain.  It  is  heard  in  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in  the  waves  of  seas  and  lakes. 
So  is  a  coming  revival  discerned  in  the  Church  by  emotion  under  the  word, 
interest  in  religious  services  pubho  and  private,  and  increased  evangelistic  activity. 

(2)  This  is  first  heard  by  the  spiritual.  Elijah  was  the  first  to  hear  the  sound  of 
the  coming  rain.  It  begins  in  the  higher  heavens  before  it  reaches  the  earth. 
Those  who  are  much  in  prayer  have  the  sensitive  ear  to  hedr  *'  afar  off."  (Compare 
2  Peter  i  9.) 

II.  The  conditions  had  been  fulfilled.  1.  Sin  was  repented.  (1)  The 
people  saw  the  impotence  of  BaaL  He  could  not  answer  for  liimsel£  They  were 
now  convinced  of  their  folly  in  submitting  to  such  a  delusion.  So  it  must  be  with 
every  sinner  whose  eyes  are  opened.  (2)  They  destroyed  the  authors  of  their 
delusion.  They  slew  the  prophets  of  BaaL  Not  one  escaped.  So  in  the  most 
complete  manner  must  our  evil  lusts  be  slain.  No  power  must  be  left  to  them  to 
lure  us  from  the  truth  again.  2.  Christ  was  accepted.  (1)  Elijah  must  show 
himself  to  Ahab  as  a  condition  of  rain  (ver.  1).  Ahab  so  far  accepted  him  as  to 
submit  to  his  directions.  But  Elijah  was  a  type  of  Christ,  without  wliose  revelation 
of  Himself  to  us  we  can  have  no  spiritual  grace.     (See  ch.  xvii.  1.)     (2)  Ehjah 

was  a  type  of  Christ  in  his  person.  His  name  (n^!?X  and  ^n^^«)  is  **  My  God 
Jehovah,"  or,  "  Whose  God  is  he,"  expresses  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ 
(8)  He  was  a  type  of  Christ  also  in  his  oMce.  All  prophets  v/ere  types  of  the  One 
Great  Prophet.  Elijah,  who  was  remarkable  amongst  the  number,  eminently  so. 
(4)  He,  too,  united  with  his  office  of  prophet  the  functions  of  the  priest    He 
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offered  np  tbe  sacrifice  on  Carmel.  In  this  sacrifice  the  people  accepted  Jehovah 
us  their  covenant  God.  So  must  we  likewise  accept  God  in  Christ.  In  token  of 
their  communion  with  Jehovah  they  appear  to  have  feasted  on  the  sacrifices. 
With  the  hurnt  offering  there  were  doahtless  peace  offerings,  for  tliese  were  u^ual 
accompaniments,  upon  which  the  worshippers  feasted.  This  was  the  eating  and 
drinking  to  which  Elijah  moved  Ahab  (ver.  42).  (5)  Elijah  also  was  a  type  of 
Christ  in  his  character  of  Intercessor,  TVhile  Ahab  and  his  people  were  partaking 
of  the  peace-offerings,  "  Elijah  went  up  to  the  top  of  Caimel,  and  cast  himself  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  put  kis  face  between  his  knees.**  He  bowed  reverently  in 
prayer  with  his  head  towards  the  ground— an  attitude  still  observed  in  the  East 
So  Christ,  in  the  heights,  makes  intercession  for  us.  8.  The  blessing  came, 
(1)  While  Elijah  interceded  he  sent  his  servant  to  look  for  the  signs  of  the  coming 
blessing.  In  this  parable,  in  which  the  prophet  is  still  the  type  of  Christ,  his 
servant  stands  for  the  Chtirch,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  the 
Redeemer's  pleadings.  Are  we  thus  looking?  (2)  The  servant  went,  and  went 
again  and  again  before  he  witnessed  any  sign,  in  which  the  lesson  to  us  is  that 
while  Christ  pleads  we  must  never  be  discouraged,  but  *'  hope  to  the  end."  (8) 
At  the  seventh  time  the  promise  appeared  in  a  cloud  as  of  a  man's  hand  rising  out 
of  the  sea,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  others  in  rapid  succession  until  the  heavens 
were  **  black  with  clouds  and  wind,'*  and  the  thirsty  earth  was  visited  with  copious 
showers  of  refreshing  rain.  This  was  prophetic  of  that  seventh  time,  or  **  fulness  of 
time,**  when  the  hand  of  God  shall  act  in  the  sea,  or  among  all  nations,  and  raise 
that  "  plentiful  shower  *' which  shall  refresh  His  weary  inheritance  (Psa.  Ixviii.  9). 
Meanwhile  Elijah  sent  his  servant  to  Ahab,  saying,  '*  Harness  the  horses,  and  get 
thee  down,  that  the  rain  stop  thee  not."  (4)  Now  the  parable  is  changed.  Ahab, 
the  king  of  Israel,  after  the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  nding  as  in 
triumph,  and  attended  by  the  blessings  of  heaven,  is  tne  type  of  Christ.  So  EHjah 
runs  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  God«  The  Baptist  accordingly  came 
*'  in  the  spiiit  and  power  of  Elias,"  as  the  forerunner  of  Clinst,  in  His  first  advent, 
to  establish  His  spiritual  kingdom.  But  Elias,  in  person^  will  be  His  harbinger 
when  He  comes  again,  in  the  frilness  of  His  blessing,  to  establish  a  visible  and 
everlasting  kingdom  (MoL  iv.  5). — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  7 — 16,— Obadiah.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  extremity  of  distress  to  which  the 
land  had  been  reduced  b^  famine  that  the  king  himself  with  one  of  his  highest 
officers,  the  governor  of  his  household,  should  have  gone  forth  on  this  expedition  in 
search  of  water  and  pasturage.  The  reverence  the  person  of  Elijah  inspired  is  seen 
in  the  behaviour  of  Obadiah  towards  him  when  they  met.  The  brief  notice  we  have 
of  this  man  is  highly  instructive. 

I.  His  fidelity.  His  name,  Obadiah,  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  is  suggestive  of 
the  strength  of  his  religious  character.  And  it  was  probably  no  vain  boast  that  he 
had  always  sustained  it  (ver.  12).  It  may  seem  strange  that  so  good  a  man  should 
have  been  willing  to  remain  in  the  service  of  such  a  king,  and  of  a  state  so 
demoraUzed  and  disorganized  by  the  spirit  of  idolatry.  But  note — 1.  Beligious 
fidelity  wins  respect  even  from  those  tohose  own  life  is  most  a4  variance  with  it, 
Ahab  must  have  known  that  his  servant  remained  true  to  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
and  his  being  continued  in  such  a  post  was  a  testimony  to  his  moral  and  practical 
worth.  Like  Joseph  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  Daniol  in  Babylon,  '*  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  in  him,**  and  the  king  could  find  none  more  worthy  of  his  trust.  The 
fear  of  God  is  after  all  one  of  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  secular  businesses 
and  responsibilities  of  life,  and  "  ^en  a  man*s  wa^s  please  the  Lord  he  maketh 
even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  wit^  him  **  (Prov.  xvi  7).  2,  It  is  often  a  noble 
thing  to  sta/nd  at  the  post  of  duty,  however  uncongenial  the  moral  atmosphere  m^y 
be.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Obadiah  retained  his  position  bv  any  kind 
of  moral  laxity.  He  did  not  violate  his  conscience  in  maintaining  his  secular 
allegiance.  Naaman  the  Syrian,  in  the  zeal  of  his  new  devotion  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  asked  a  dispensation  of  forgiveness  if  he  should  bow  with  his  master  in  the 
houFeof  Rinmion  (2  Kings  v.  18),  but  we  have  no  evidence  even  of  such  a  com- 
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promise  as  tbis  in  the  case  of  Obadiah.  There  are  timee  when  reb'gions  principle 
itself  dictates  that  men  should  refuse  to  relinquish  positions  of  peculiar  dauger  and 
difficulty ;  but  when  fidelity  to  an  earthly  master  is' absolutely  incompatible  with 
fidelity  to  God,  an  upright  spirit  will  not  long  hesitate.    8.  Ood  may  have  some 

great  purpose  for  Hie  servant  in  such  a  case  to  fulfil,  Obadiah*s  mission  may 
aye  been  to  mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  horrors  of  the  famine,  to  save  as  he  did 
the  Uves  of  the  sous  of  the  prophets  (ver.  18) ;  to  exert,  perhaps,  some  kind  of 
restraining  infiuence  over  the  conduct  of  the  king.  At  all  events  the  presence  of 
such  a  man  in  one  of  the  high  places  of  the  land  would  be  a  standing  proof  that 
God  had  not  utterly  abandoned  His  i>eople.  Every  situation  in  life  has  its  grand 
opportunities ;  when  there  is  no  possible  way  of  tuming  it  to  good  account  we 
may  well  forsake  it 

II.  His  fbab.  *'  What  have  I  sinned  f "  Ac.  Faithful  bb  Obadiah  was,  there 
was  an  element  of  timidity  in  his  nature.  He  shrank  from  the  risk  the  oonmussion 
of  the  prophet  imposed  on  him.  His  timidity  has  two  aspects.  L  So  far  as  it 
m^ant  distrust  of  Ahah  it  was  natural.  He  knew  onl^  too  well  his  capricious  and 
despotic  temper,  and  could  not  rely  either  on  his  justice  or  his  demencry.  "The 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel**  (Prov.  xii  10).  **Let  me  not  fail  into  the 
hands  of  man,"  &c.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  14).  2.  So  far  as  it  meant  distrust  of  Elijah 
or  of  the  protective  providence  of  Ood  it  was  wrong,  Gould  he  think  that  the 
prophet  would  abuse  nis  confidence,  or  that  God  would  be  unmindful  of  him,  and 
after  allowing  him,  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  to  be  involved  in  danger,  would  leave 
him  to  his  fate  ?  This  shows  weakness,  and  was  unworthy  of  the  character  he 
bore.  The  best  of  men  have  their  seasons  of  weakness,  and  fail  sometimes  under 
the  pressure  of  unwonted  circmnstances  to  maintain  the  very  virtues  for  which  they 
are  most  distinguished.  The  meek-spirited  Moses  is  impetuous ;  the  saintly  David 
falls  a  prey  to  grovelling  passion ;  the  brave  Peter  proves  a  coward. 

III.  The  triumph  of  his  fidelitt  over  his  fear.  The  solemn  asseveration  of 
Elijsdi  (ver.  15)  rouses  the  braver  spirit  in  him,  and  he  responds  to  the  call  and 
goes  to  meet  Aliab.  When  there  is  true  nobility  of  character  in  a  man,  a  word,  a 
Hash  of  hght  upon  the  realities  of  the  situation,  will  often  be  enough  to  move  hun 
to  put  forUi  all  his  strength  and  shake  off  the  spell  of  meaner  feeling  that  may  for  a 
while  have  fallen  upon  him. — W. 

Ver.  21. — A  solemn  alternative.  It  must  have  been  by  special  Divine  direction 
that  Elijah  was  moved  thus  to  put  the  relative  claims  of  God  and  of  Baal  to  a 
public  test.  The  command  to  gather  the  priests  and  people  together  on  Carmel 
was  one  that  Ahab,  defiant  as  he  was,  dared  not  resist.  We  may  suppose  these 
words  to  have  been  uttered  just  before  the  crisis  of  the  tragedy,  when  the  people 
were  waiting  in  breathless  silence  and  suspense  upon  the  issue.  Nothing  is  more 
impressive  than  a  pause  like  this  before  some  expected  catastrophe.  The  prophet 
improves  it  by  making  ona  brief  pointed  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
the  peoole.  "  How  long  ?  *'  Ac.  His  voice  of  stem,  yet  sorrowful,  rebuke  must  have 
struck  deep  into  many  hearts ;  but  **  they  answered  him  not  a  word."  ^  Halting  be- 
tween two  opinions  "  was  probably  a  true  description  of  the  mental  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Some,  no  doubt,  were  blind  devotees  of  the  reigning 
idolatry  ;  others  consented  to  its  rites,  and  practised  them  through  fear  (^  the  penalty 
of  resistance,  or  in  hope  of  some  form  of  secular  reward.  But  the  greater  part  oi 
tlifm  were  just  in  this  state  of  moral  hesitancy,  leaning  sometimes  to  one  side  and 
sometimes  to  the  other,  swayed  by  the  influences  that  happened  to  be  strongest 
upon  them  at  the  time.  It  was  the  fatal  defect  of  their  national  character,  the  sad 
heritage  of  earlier  days — the  '*  forty  years'  provocation  in  the  wilderness.^  What 
have  we  here  but  a  true  picture  of  rehgious  indecision  ?  Learn  from  the  prophet's 
remonstrance — 

I.  The  responsibilitt  of  evert  mak  as  regards  his  own  religious  opinions. 
That  the  people  are  rebuked  for  *^  halting  between  two  "  implies  their  power  and 
obligation  to  decide.  **  Opinions,**  mental  judgments,  convictions  (marg.  '*  thoughts  *'), 
these  are  the  root  from  which  the  fruits  of  allreligious  feeling  and  action  grow.  Here 
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lies  the  secret  guiding  and  formative  power  of  a  mRn^s  life.  **  As  a  man  thinketh  in 
his  heart,  so  is  he.'*  It  is  thought  that  inspires  affection,  moulds  character,  guides  the 
will,  determines  conduct,  rules  the  man.  We  cannot  well  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  relation  thought  hears  to  the  highest  interests  of  our  being.  But  now  are 
these  *•  thoughts "  of  ours  determined?  Every  man's  religious  id jas  and  behefs, 
say  some,  are  determined  for  him  by  a  thousand  influences  over  which  he  has  no 
control — ^by  early  education,  by  the  books  that  fall  in  Ins  way,  by  human  associa- 
tions, native  temperament,  conformation  of  brain,  &c.  There  is  a  measure  of  truth 
in  this  that  we  dare  not  ignore.  These  thmgs  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter^ 
and  the  fact  should  modify  our  judgment  of  the  mental  position  of  others  in  relation 
to  religious  truth,  and  teach  us  to  watch  carefully  the  bearing  on  ourselves  of  such 
influences.  Many  of  us  owe  our  Christian  behefs  far  more  than  we  imagine  to  the 
force  of  favouring  circumstances.  We  may  well  thank  God  that  it  is  so ;  for  as  wtf 
mourn  to  think  how  many  things  there  are  that  tend  to  distort  the  truth  and  hide 
it  from  man*s  eyes,  so  we  rejoice  that  there  should  be  so  many  channels  through 
which  the  Light  of  Life  may  find  its  way  into  the  soul.  But  however  this  may  be, 
God  holds  every  one  of  us  under  obhgation  to  think  for  himself,  judge  for  hiniself, 
beUeve  for  himself;  to  use  with  uprightness  of  spirit  all  the  means  within  his  reach 
for  the  formation  of  right  opinions,  to  welcome  and  follow  the  light  that  ^nesfrom 
heaven  upon  his  way. 

II.  The  duty  op  ▲  practical  CABHYiMa  oulf  of  onb's  own  honest  conviotions. 
•*  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him.'*  The  startling  "  sign  "  that  was  about  to  be 
given  them  was  intended  to  decide  this  grave  alternative.  *'  The  God  that  answereth 
by  fire,  let  him  be  God."  It  was  great  condescension  in  Jehovah  to  suffer  His 
claims  to  be  thus  put  in  seeming  competition  with  those  of  Baal.  But  the  prophet 
would  have  the  decision  of  the  people  to  spring  from  real  conviction,  and  that  con- 
viction to  be  based  on  sufficient  prool  And  then  let  it  be  a  practical  decision- 
final,  conclusive,  manifesto  Let  there  be  an  end  to  all  this  miserable  vacillation^ 
this  shameful  subserviency  to  the  leading  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  and  the  Baal  priest- 
hood,  this  dark  dishonomr  done  to  the  God  of  Israel  by  the  multiplication  all  over 
the  land  of  heathen  groves  and  altars.  All  true  religious  tiioKghts  and  opinions  have 
reference  to  a  true  life.  They  are  hollow  and  worthless  unless  consummated  in 
this.  **  Faith  without  works  is  dead  being  alone  "  (James  ii.  17).  A  heavy  con- 
demnation rests  on  those  who  *'  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  deny  him  *' 
(Titus  i.  16).  It  is  a  fatal  inconsistency  to  beUeve  in  a  God  and  yet  not  ^'  follow  Him." 
Have  you  true  religious  ideas  and  convictions?  Translate  your  thinking  into 
life. 

III.  ThB  UBOBNCY  CfF  THE  IfBED  FOB  THIS  PBAOTIOAL  OBOISION.    *'Howlong?" 

&c.  We  may  suppose  that  the  prophet  was  not  only  impressed  with  the  tardiness 
of  that  generation  in  declaring  once  for  all  for  the  service  of  Jehovah,  but  with  the 
memorv  of  the  weary  provocation  of  the  past.  When  will  Israel  be  true  and  stead- 
fast in  her  allegiance  to  her  God  and  King  ?  It  is  in  evei^  respect  unreasonable,  un- 
manly, and  infinitely  perilous  to  allow  the  question  of  your  reUgious  position  to 
remain  unsettled. — W. 

Ver.  21. — Religiaua  Intlccision4  Describe  the  gathering  of  the  people  upon  Mount 
Carmel:  the  suffering  they  had  endured  from  the  long  continued  drought;  the 
eager  expectancy  of  the  secret  Worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and  the  reappearance  of 
Ehjah  the  prophet ;  the  general  readiness  to  obey  the  summons  to  witness  a  decisive 
contest,  fto.  The  descent  into  national  idolatry  had  been  gradual.  One  step  had 
made  the  next  easy,  and  sometimes  inevitable,  till  now  the  chosen  nation  was  in 
the  deepest  degradation.  Of  this  many  of  them  were  scarcely  conscious.  They  had 
followed  the  example  set  by  the  court  without  remonstrance  and  without  reflection. 
The  opportunity  for  consideration  had  come  at  last  EUjah  abruptly  threw  him- 
self into  the  current  of  national  life— dike  a  gigantic  rock  in  the  stream,  which  cannot 
itself  be  stirred,  but  whose  presence  must  make  itself  felt,  and  may  divert  the  stream 
into  another  channel  TJie  test  he  proposed  to  tlie  people  was  obviously  fair  ;  in- 
deed, it  appeared  to  give  every  advantc^  to  the  worshippers  of  Baal.    It  was  not 
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fire  bnt  rain  that  the  thirsty  1  And  rehired ;  but  had  he  said,  '*  The  God  that  answereth 
by  rain,  let  him  be  God/'  Baal's  pnesto  might  argae  that  it  was  not  water  bat  fire 
that  their  God  could  nde.  Elijan  would  fight  the  idol  on  his  own  chosen  ground. 
Show  how  often  advantage  seems  to  be  given  to  God*s  adversaries,  as  if  they  were 
allowed  to  make  out  the  best  cause  they  could,  yet  all  to  no  effect.  The  wisdom  of 
the  world  was  left  to  the  Church's  foes.  The  people  were  not  asked  to  do  what  was 
rrational,  but  were  to  have  evidence,  and  this  evidence  was  to  be  adapted  to  their 
ensuous  character.  Behgion  appeals  to  a  man  as  to  a  rational  being.  The  sin 
with  which  Elijah  charged  the  people  on  Carmel  WMrtUgioui  indecitionf  which  we 
now  consider. 

I.  Thb  ooNDinoK  OF  INDECISION.  1.  It  vmpUea  i(>me  entigJU&nmentonreUgioua 
subjects.  Many  heathen  exist  even  in  a  Christian  land.  Living  under  the  shadow 
of  our  sanctuaries,  they  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  God,  of  His  claims,  and  of  His 
gospeL  They  are  not  halting  *'  between  two  opinions,*'  for  they  have  no  opinion 
about  a  religious  life,  but  are  decided  in  their  godlessness.  Such  was  not  the 
condition  of  Israel,  nor  of  their  modem  representatives.  There  is  no  want  of  in- 
tellectual knowledge  of  scriptural  truth  complained  of  here.  2.  It  implies  contra^ 
diction  between  theory  arid  practice.  The  Israelites  would  not  have  denied  the 
Divine  interpositions  of  the  past,  and  many  would  have  admitted  that  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  originally  the  true  place  for  worship,  &c.  Like  some  in  Crete,  in  Paul's 
days,  •*  they  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him."  8.  It  implies 
dissatisfaction  with  present  condition.  They  were  like  men  longing  for  something 
whidi  they  have  not  yet  resolved  to  seek.  So  at  Athens,  some  who  heard  Paul  felt 
that  his  words  were  so  wise  and  weighty  that  they  exclaimed,  '*  We  will  hear  thee 
again  of  this  matter."  They  were  moved  by  transient  feeling,  like  Felix  (Acts 
xxiv.  26)  and  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi  28).  To  all  such  comes  this  protest  against 
vacillation. 

II.  The  causes  of  indecision.  1.  Want  of  tlumghtful  consideration.  Many 
speculate  about  religion  who  have  never  yet  cried,  *'  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 
A  busy  life  diverts  them  firom  earnest  bought,  their  powers  being  absorbed  in 
worldly  affairs.  Or  a  ficivolous  habit  of  mind  may  prove  their  bane.  2.  Deficiency 
of  personal  courage.  It  would  require  courage  under  Jezebel's  rule  to  become 
worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Give  instances  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  earnest  men 
in  modem  life,  the  necessity  sometimes  arising  for  true  heroism  on  tiie  part  of 
those  who  would*  follow  Christ.  8.  Tendency  to  procrastination.  To-day  is  devoted 
to  that  which  is  evident  to  the  senses,  to-morrow  to  that  which  concerns  the  soul. 
Examples : 

IIL  The  consequences  of  indecision.  1.  Increase  of  difficulties.  Evil  habits 
grow  in  strength.  The  simple  spray  of  ivy  can  be  gathered  by  a  child's  hand,  but 
after  the  growth  of  years,  though  it  is  killing  the  tree,  you  cannot  tear  it  off.  A 
worldly  man  who  is  now  impervious  to  good  never  meant  to  be  what  he  is,  but  he 
expected  that  when  the  stress  of  making  his  position  was  over  he  would  have  time 
and  inclination  to  attend  to  affioirs  of  the  soul.  Imperceptibly  God  seems  to  have 
*'  given  him  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  because  he  did  not  choose  to  retain  God  in 
his  knowledge."  2.  Loss  of  opportunity.  Even  if  it  were  easier  to  decide  for  God 
next  year,  it  would  be  madness  to  delay.  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,"  &c. 
Bead  the  parable  of  the  Bich  Fool— Luke  xii.  8.  Irreparable  ruin.  If  God's  op- 
portunity is  lost,  it  will  not  be  re-created  after  death.  See  how  Christ  spoke  of 
Capernaum,  of  Chorazin,  and  of  Jemsalem.  *'  But  now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes."  "  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still."  In  face  of  such  penalties  press 
home  the  question  on  the  undecided,  '*  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  " 
•—A.  B« 

Ver.  44. — Elijah^  s  Pray  erf  or  Bain.  The  wonders  which  accompanied  the  ministry 
of  Elijah  were  not  meaningless  prodigies.  Those  who  question  tiie  wisdom  of 
muaoles  should  remember  that  the  condition  of  those  for  whom  liiey  were  intended 
rendered  them  necessary.  Sensuous  men  must  learn  through  ineir  senses,  and 
worshippers  of  material  force  must  be  met  by  physical  displays  of  ^power.    We  do 
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not  try  to  instruct  a  child  by  an  essay,  or  to  conyince  a  savage  by  a  syllogism. 
God  oonld  speak  directly  to  the  devout  patriarchs ;  but  when  the  worshippers  of 
Baal  were  to  know  tiiat  there  was  a  living  God,  they  saw  the  fire  from  heaven,  and 
heard  the  bursting  of  a  storm  after  years  of  drought  Idolatry  had  just  been  swept 
away  by  a  whirlwind  of  popular  execration.  The  time  had  therefore  come  for  tne 
curse  to  be  removed.  Elijah  with  a  premonition  of  the  distant  rain  bade  king  and 
people  eat. of  the  sacrificial  feast,  while  he  went  up  the  mountain  to  pray.  Six 
times  his  servant  ascended  the  loftiest  peak  of  Carmel,  and  came  back  to  say  that 
there  was  no  sign  of  change  ;  but  the  seventh  time,  gazing  over  the  blue  expanse 
of  the  Mediterranean,  he  saw  a  cloud  tiny  as  a  man's  hand,  which  was  the  pledge 
of  answered  prayer,  for  soon  the  heavens  were  **  black  with  clouds,"  and  over  the 
thirsty  land  tiiere  was  **  a  great  rain.''  In  dealing  with  events  of  Old  Testament 
history,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  giving  a  ^nciful  interpretation  which  can- 
not be  reasonably  justified ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such 
incidents  reveal  great  principles  which  run  through  the  whole  economy  of  God,  in 
the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world. 

I.  Thb  spiritual  SI6NIFICAN0B  OF  THB  BLESSiNO  SOUGHT.  The  Now  Testament 
justifies  us  in  regarding  the  rain  which  Elijah  prayed  for  as  a  type  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  without  whom  our  hearts  are  barren,  and  the  moral  world  is  dead.  See,  for 
instance,  how  boldly  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  evolves  from  the 
tabernacle  what  those  who  constructed  it  little  imagined.  Take  as  another  example 
the  allusion  which  Paul  makes  to  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  in  which  he  says  em- 
phatically, "  That  rock  was  Christ"  Becall  passages  in  which  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
is  likened  to  the  falling  of  rain  and  the  distilling  of  dew.  Points  of  analogy :  the 
grounds  on  which  the  heavenly  blessing  is  witlSield ;  the  misery  that  follows  its 
absence  ;  the  preparation  and  prayer  for  its  coming ;  itxe  subsequent  fertility  of  the 
barren  land,  &o.  The  sins  of  our  age  are  not  unlike  those  of  Elijah's  time,  though 
they  are  less  gross  in  form.  The  enervating  luxuries  of  civilization,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  many  to  the  decline  of  religion,  the  deification  of  force  and  of  lust,  are 
examples.  There  has  been  a  forsaking  of  the  Lord  oh  the  part  of  His  people,  and 
hence  this  barrenness  of  good,  in  spite  of  aU  our  toil ;  because  there  is  a  withhold- 
ing of  the  gracious  infinences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  May  He  *'  come  down  as  rain 
upon  the  mown  grass,  and  as  showers  tliat  water  the  earth." 

IL  The  spiritual  preparation  fob  the  BLEssma  promised.  1.  Selpforget- 
fulne9»»  Eh'jah  was  personally  provided  for,  and  would  lack  nothing.  His  heart 
bled,  however,  for  the  suffering  people.  For  them  he  prayed.  We  want  more  of 
such  soul-burdening  on  the  part  of  j^arents  and  pastors.  2.  Beformation.  By  the 
execution  of  the  false  prophets,  Ehjah  had  done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  put  away 
eviL  Sins  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  descending  blessings.  We  cannot  win  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  good  conduct,  but  we  may  hinder  His  work  by  our  sin.  Sin  is  a  bar 
across  the  sluice-gates  of  benediction,  and  must  be  removed  or  broken  before  the 
dry  channel  can  be  flooded.  8.  Prayer.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  of  James  that  we  are 
told  that  Elijah's  prayers  brought  both  the  drought  and  the  ramfall.  The  fact 
that  the  prophet  heard  the  soimd  of  abundance  of  rain  stimulated  his  supplication, 
and  did  not  prevent  it.  He  did  not  argue  that  God  would  send  the  storm  whether 
he  prayed  or  not,  but  believed  that  the  reception  of  blessing  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  offering  of  prayer.  Similarly  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised  to  the 
disciples,  but  they  met  to  pray  till  He  came.  "Ask,  and  you  shall  receive."  4. 
Watchfulness.  Elijah  was  so  sure  of  God's  fideUty  and  goodness  that  he  sent  his 
servant  seven  times  to  look  for  the  faintest  sign  of  rain.  We  need  watchfulness  for 
the  following  reasons :  (1)  The  answer  to  prayer  does  not  always  come  when  and 
how  we  expect  it.  E.g.^  we  ask  for  holiness,  and  God  sends  an  illness,  in  which 
our  murmuring  closes  our  heart  against  the  very  blessing  that  is  then  nearing  us. 
Or  we  pray  for  spirituality,  and  have  the  possibility  of  it  presented  to  us  in  some 
imexpected  joy,  which  too  often  makes  us  more  worldly  than  grateful.  Or  wo  en- 
treat God  for  the  salvation  of  our  child ;  and  because  we  do  not  watch,  we  iaA  to 
recognize  the  sign  and  pledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  the  child's  eager  ques- 
tioning and  simple  prayer.    (2)  The  answer  to  prayer  may  he  long  delayed.    Elijah 
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was  not  discouraged  even  by  the  sixth  repetition  of  the  despairing  phrase,  ^  There  is 
nothioff.**  Yet  on  that  very  day  his  one  earnest  cry  had  instantaneonsly  bronght 
down  nre  firom  heaven.  How  often  like  the  Psahnist  we  say,  **  Hath  God  forgotten 
to  be  gracious  ?  "  "  Wait  on  the  Lord,  wait  patiently  for  him."  (8)  The  anawer 
to  prayer  may  begin  in  what  $eem$  trifiina,  A  clond  the  size  of  a  man's  hand, 
hardly  describable  on  the  horizon,  was  enongn  to  transfer  Elijah's  prayer  into  praise. 
Little  in  itself,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  glorions  blessing.  The  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  not  suddenly  fill  the  world  with  worshippers ;  but  it  will  be  seen, 
perhaps,  in  the  turning  to  God  of  one  lad,  who  shall  prove  the  Ehjah  of  his  age ;  or 
m  the  new  light  given  to  one  who  has  long  been  under  the  shadow  of  doubt ;  or  in 
some  holy  resolve,  son^e  noble  thought  tiiat  shall  presage  blessing  to  the  world. 
Blight  and  insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  gratefully  welcome  it,  and  still  hope,  and 
wait,  and  pray,  till  He  *'  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  us." — A.  B. 

Vers.  21 — 40. — The  God  that  answereth  by  fire.  I.  Israel's  sin  (ver.  21). 
1.  Its  nature :  indecision,  a  want  of  whole-hearted  devotion ;  *'  How  long  h^t 
ye  ?  "  &c.  They  tried  to  combine  both  worships,  bowing  before  Jehovah  in  secret, 
and  publicly  before  Baal  in  the  assemblies  commanded  by  the  court.  There  are 
two  who  contend  to-day  for  our  devotion  and  service — the  world  and  God  (1  John 
ii.  16).  The  world  has  its  rewards  and  demands ;  God  has  His.  2.  Ite  folly. 
Botli  cannot  be  served.  What  we  build  in  obedience  to  one  we  cact  down  in 
obedience  to  the  other.  *'  If  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him,"  &c.  8.  The  neceasity 
for  its  abandonment.  The  messenger  sent  to  announce  blessing  (ver.  1)  must 
first  convince  of  sin  and  secure  its  removal.  The  blessings  of  God  stand  at  the 
door,  but  they  can  enter  only  as  our  sins  are  cast  out. 

II.  Tbe  0HALLBN6E  (vers.  22—24).  1.  A  false  test  rejected,  Baal  seemed 
triumphant  Elijah  stood  alone,  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  many,  and  yet  the  cause 
had  still  to  be  decided.  The  pretensions  of  a  faith  are  not  established  by  numbering 
its  adherents  and  weighing  their  influence.  Truth  has  often  stood  alone,  and  may 
stand  alone  again.  2.  The  true  test  proposed.  BaaVs  claims  and  Jehovah's  are 
put  to  the  proof.  There  is  wrath  against  the  land ;  which  will  remove  the  cause  of 
it  ?  By  which  will  the  sin  offering  laid  upon  the  altar  be  accepted  and  the  iniquity 
be  removed  ?  That  test  which  alone  met  Israel's  need  could  alone  prove  Israel's 
Gk)d.  8.  The  true  test  accepted,  "  And  all  the  people  answered  and  said.  It  is  well 
spoken."  Israel's  answer  will  yet  be  the  cry  of  ful  nations.  The  heart  of  the  world 
will  yet  acknowledge  the  true  God's  work, 

III.  The  decision  (vers.  26 — 89).  1,  Baal  tried  and  found  wanting.  (1)  The 
first  choice  was  given  to  the  priests  of  Baal.  The  world  has  had  time  enough  to 
prove  the  truth  of  its  pretensions,  and  to  show  whether  it  can  meet  man's  need. 
The  sacrifice  has  long  lain  upon  its  altar.  (2)  The  earnestness  of  the  false  prophets. 
The  fikilure  is  not  due  to  lack  of  effort  on  me  part  of  the  world*s  votaries.  There 
is  no  path  which  has  not  been  trod  to  find  whether  the  world  has  aught  to  satisfy 
the  cry  of  man's  soul ;  there  is  no  sacrifice  it  has  called  for  that  has  been  withheld. 
(8)  Their  perseverance.  Midday,  the  hour  of  the  sun's  might,  was  past,  yet  still 
they  cried  and  cut  themselves,  Ac.  The  boundless  faith  and  unwearied  efforts  of 
the  world's  worshippers.  (4)  The  failure.  The  sacrifice  lay  unconsumed  upon  the 
altar,  lay  still  there  nastening  to  corruption,  when  the  darkness  fell  and  the  priests 
lay  weltering  in  their  blood.  2.  Ood  tried  and  proved.  (1)  God's  altar  built  in 
the  face  of  the  world's  discomfiture  (vers.  29,  80).  It  was  reared  about  the  time  of 
the  evening  sacrifice.  **  In  the  fiilness  of  the  times."  "  After  that  in  the  wisdom 
of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased,"  &c.  (1  Cor.  i.  21).  The 
vanity  of  the  world  s  way  was  proved  ere  Christ  was  manifested.  (2)  The  altar 
was  ono  on  which  God  had  been  served  before  ("  He  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
which  was  broken  down  ").  What  was  lost  in  the  first  is  restored  in  the  second 
Adam.  The  accepted  sacnfice  must  be  offered  upon  a  perfect  manhood.  (8)  God 
proved  to  the  uttermost  (88 — 86).  There  is  nothing  where  that  sacrifice  is  set  which 
the  fire  of  Gt>d  will  not  kindle  and  change  into  the  g^ory  into  which  that  sacrifice 
itself  is  lifted.    (4)  The  answer.    The  fire  fell ;  the  accepted  sacrifice  went  up  in 
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living  flame  which  kindled  all  things  round  it — wood,  stones,  dost,  water.  We 
cannot  test  God  in  His  own  way  without  receiving  an  answer  which  will  lift  from 
the  heart's  depths  the  cry,  "  The  Lord,  he  is  God.** 

IV.  Thb  jxjpombmt  of  thb  false  pbophbts.  The  manifestation  of  God's  glory 
is  the  hour  of  sin's  overthrow. — J.  U. 

Vers.  41 — 46. — The  return  ofhleaainy.  I.  Elijah's  assurance  of  God's  mercy. 
"There  is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  ram,"  but  it  was  only  as  yet  a  sound  in  the 
prophet's  ear.  1.  The  ground  of  the  aeswrance,  (1)  God  had  promised  (ver.  1), 
He  would  therefore  fuLfil  His  word.  (2)  The  preliminary  work  which  He  had 
sent  him  to  do  was  accomplished.  The  people's  heart  was  turned.  Their  sin 
was  washed  away.  The  curse  would  surely,  then,  be  also  removed.  We  build  a 
still  mightier  trust  on  God's  consistency.  *'  He  that  spared  not  his  own  son," 
&c.  2.  The  uee  he  made  of  it.  '*  He  said  unto  Ahab,"  and  through  him  to  all 
Israel,  "  Get  thee  up,"  &c  The  work  of  the  believer  is  to  comfort  God's  people, 
and  strengthen  their  expectation  of  good.* 

II.  His  PKEVAiLiMa  WITH  GoD.  1.  The  cuauraTice  of  Ood'e  mercy  does  not 
exclude  pra/yer.  "  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  drink,"  but  **  Elijah  went  up  to  the 
top  of  Garmel."  The  worldling  may  expect  good  and  know  nothing  of  supplication ; 
not  so  with  the  man  of  God.  Expectation  is  but  encouragement  to  prayer.  The 
desire  that  the  blessing  might  come  at  once  and  cause  the  seed  of  faith  to  spring  up 
in  the  people's  hearts,  made  earnest  prayer  more  necessary  to  Elijah  than  the  re- 
freshment which  his  body  craved.  2.  The  utter  lowliness  of  the  true  worshipper. 
*'  He  cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth."  His  face  was  hid.  The  man  who  stands 
nearest  God  is  the  lowliest  of  all  God's  worshippers.  8.  Uis  importunity.  He  did 
not  cease  till  his  prayer  was  granted.  Again  and  again  was  the  servant  sent  till  the 
small  cloud  was  seen. 

III.  His  ATTEMPT  TO  PREVAIL  WITH  MAN.  1.  His  mcssoge  to  Ahob  (*'  Prepare^'* 
&c.)  showed  his  care  for  the  king.  He  was  a  foe  to  the  sin,  but  not  to  the  man. 
2.  He  honoured  him.  He  **  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel."  The 
mighty  prophet  became  the  erring  king's  servant.  The  ministers  of  God  must  seek 
to  win  the  sinful  as  well  as  to  smite  their  sin.  Hatred  and  contempt  will  neither 
advance  God's  cause  nor  man's  well-being. — J.  U. 

Vers.  1 — 46. — Elijah  and  the  Prophets  of  Baal.  Elijah  is  now  prepared  for  his 
work.  He  who  had  sent  him  into  the  desert  now  commands  him  to  enter  into 
open  conflict  with  idolatry.    God  makes  His  will  known  to  him  in  two  ways. 

I.  £t  an  inward  impulse. 

II.  Through  His  mbetino  with  the  touno  Obadiah,  the  protector  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  faithful  servant  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  impure  court  of  Ahab. 
Let  it  be  ours  to  seek  such  a  twofold  assurance  of  the  will  of  God.  Let  us  not  rest 
satisfied  with  an  inward  impulse,  lest  we  be  led  astray  by  an  illusive  mysticism  ;  let 
us  watch  also  the  indications  of  Providence.  The  wisdom  that  cometh  down  from 
above  is  not  a  blind  leading ;  it  can  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  its  motives. 
It  learns  to  read  the  will  of  God  at  once  in  the  book  of  the  heart  and  in  that  of 
Providence.  In  his  decisive  interview  with  Ahab,  El^'ah  shows  us  how  we  are  to 
contend  with  the  idoli^ry  which  is  always  at  the  root  of  every  doctrine  hostile  to 
God.  1.  The  first  element  of  strength  is  his  manly  and  indomitable  courage.  To 
the  king's  insolent  question,  **  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel  ?  "  he  replies,  **  I 
have  not  troubled  Israel,  but  thou  and  thy  £Either's  house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the 
coomiandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed  Baalim"  (ver.  18).  He  only  will  be 
victorious  in  the  battle  for  the  right  who  does  not  fear  to  denounce,  without  flinching, 
the  sin  of  his  people,  and  to  sav,  like  John  the  Baptist  to  the  mighty  ones,  whether 
in  the  realm  of  society  or  of  science,  **  It  is  not  lawfiil  for  thee  "  (Matt,  xiv.) 
Wherever  sin  is,  the  witness  for  truth  and  righteousness  must  first  strike  home  to 
the  conscience  before  attempting  to  convince  the  mind.  2.  Everything  in  the 
langiuige  of  Elijah  breathes  a  full  assurance  of  victory.  He  knows  that  he  has  on 
his  side  that  strength  of  God  which  he  has  proved.    To  believe  that  we  shall  be 
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victorious  ifi  already  to  have  half  won  the  battle.  8.  Elijah's  irresistible  weapon  is 
prayer,  **  Hear  me,  O  Lord,  hear  me  ;  that  this  people  may  know  that  thon  art 
the  Lord  God,  and  that  thou  hast  turned  their  heart  back  again  '*  (ver.  87).  If  we 
now  look  away  from  Elijah  himself  to  the  plan  he  proposed  to  pursue  in  his  warfare 
against  idolatry,  we  shall  see  that  no  better  is  possible  for  us  to>day.  He  does  not 
multiply  arguments  in  dealing  with  his  adversaries ;  he  meets  them  on  the  common 
ground  of  experience.  He  gives  practical  rather  than  theoretical  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  God.  Here  are  the  priests  of  Baal  assembled  on  Mount  Garmel.  On 
their  side  are  the  people,  the  favour  of  the  king,  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
Elijah  stands  alone,  and  yet  he  feels  he  is  not  alone,  for  God  is  with  him.  The 
heaven,  closed  for  long  months  against  the  fertilizing  rain,  in  punishment  of  the 
perverseness  of  Israel,  seems  a  vault  of  iron  and  brass.  Will  it  ever  melt  again, 
and  spread  life  in  soft  reviving  showers  over  the  land  ?  In  vain  Ahab  has  sent  his 
servants  up  and  down  throughout  tlie  country ;  the  water  springs  have  all  failed. 
The  one  question  in  all  hearts  is,  What  intercession  mav  avail  to  draw  down  the  rain 
once  more  from  heaven  ?  Elijah  offers  a  challenge  full  of  bitter  irony  to  the  priests 
of  Baal.  May  he  not  lawfully  do  so,  as  the  messenger  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  '*  He  shall  laugh  at  the  migh^  one»  who  exalt  themselves  against  him  "  ? 
(Psa.  ii.  4.)  In  vain  the  priests  cry,  and  leap,  and  cut  themselves  with  stones,  in 
their  savage  rites ;  there  comes  no  answering  voice  from  their  deaf  and  dumb  idoL 
But  at  the  prayer  of  Eliiah  the  heavens  re-open,  and  his  God  reveals  Himself  in  the 
glory  of  His  power.  Champions  of  the  true  God,  the  God  of  the  gospel,  defend  it, 
as  Elijah  did,  against  the  insolent  idolatry  of  materialism,  or  of  the  pantheism 
which  sets  u^  an  idol  as  monstrous  as  the  Baal  of  old.  Be  bold,  like  Elijah,  in 
showing  the  idolaters  how  deeply  they  have  fiEillen.  Believe  in  the  victory  of  your 
cause ;  use  the  invincible  weapon  of  prayer;  and  to  those  who  have  vainly  sought 
tlie  living  water  in  the  broken  cisterns  of  earth  (Jer.  ii.  18),  show  the  heavens 
opened  and  the  gracious  rain  descending  upon  all  broken  hearts,  and  bringing  the 
blessings  of  a  Aill  redemption.  Give  to  our  generation  this  conclusive  practical 
evidence.  Meet  the  positivism  of  the  infidel  with  the  positivism  of  the  Christian. 
This  is  the  surest  means  of  casting  down  the  idol  into  the  dust,  without  having 
recourse  to  that  exterminating  sword  which  the  ^ophet  of  the  old  covenant  was 
commanded  to  draw  upon  the  idolatrous  priests.  We  live  under  another  dispensa- 
tion,  and  ours  is  that  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  only  wounds  to  heaL — E.  de  P. 


EXPOSITION. 


COAPTEB  XIX.  1—21. 
Elijah's   fliqht.     The    theophamt   of 

HOREB    AND    THE    CALLXMO  OF  ElISHA. — We 

can  readily  understand  with  what  a  sense 
of  humiliation  and  shame  the  weak  and 
excited  king,  who  must  have  been  awed  and 
impressed  by  the  strange  portent  he  had 
witnessed,  would  recount  the  day's  proceed- 
ings to  his  imperious  and  headstrong  con- 
sort, and  with  what  intense  mortification 
and  rage  she  must  have  heard  of  the  triumph 
of  the  proscribed  religion  and  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  priests  of  Baal.  One  might 
almost  have  expected  that  the  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness,  and  that  her  husband,  to 
the  greatness  and  completeness  of  Elijah's 
victory ;  that  his  unprejudiced,  and  indeed 


unwilling,  account  of  the  sacrifices,  of  the 
descent  of  the  heavenly  fire,  of  the  cries  it 
wrung  from  the  people,  dc,  would  have 
brought  conviction  to  her  mind  and  taught 
her  how  useless  it  was  to  kick  against  the 
prices.  But  there  are  eyes  so  blinded  (2 
Cor.  iv.  4)  and  hearts  so  steeled  against  the 
truth  that  no  evidence  can  reach  them,  and 
this  fierce  persecutor  of  the  prophets  had 
long  been  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind. 
She  listens  to  his  stoiy,  but  her  one  thought 
is  of  revenge. 

Ver.  1.— And  Ahab  told  Jeiebei  all  tliat 
EUJah  had  done,  and  withal  how  he  had 
Blaln    [Heb.  and  all  which  he  had  slain. 

The  construction,  if  it  were  not  for  the  7^ 
would  be  usual  enough.  As  that  word  is 
omitted  in  some  MSS.  and  versions,  it  is 
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possible  it  has  been  inserted  by  a  tran- 
Bcriber,  mecbanicallj,  from  the  *1^~7^  Dfi^ 
preceding]  all  the  prophets,  [sc,  of  Baal, 
all  who  were  present]  with  the  sword. 

Yer.  2.— Then  Jesebel  sent  a  messengrer 
unto  EUJah  [The  prophet,  wrapped  in  his 
abba,  was  seemingly  about  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  possibly  at  the  gate, 
or  in  the  plain.  There,  in  the  darkness, 
the  messenger  found  him,  Bahr  assumes 
that  this  message  had  Ahab's  sanction ;  t.«., 
that  he  must  have  known  of  it  and  was  too 
weak  to  prevent  it.  But  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  it  was  sent  without  his  privity.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  he  would  be  afruid 
to  threaten  one  vested  with  such  tremendous 
powers  as  Elijah  had  just  proved  himself  to 
possess],  BKying  [Here  the  LXX.  inserts 
«*  If  thou  art  Elion  and  I  Jezebel "] ,  8o  let 

the  gods  [As  D^rp^  is  here  found  with  a 
plural  verb,  it  is  rightly  assumed  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  divinities  of  Phoenicia  or 
of  paganism  generally.  Besides,  Jezebel 
wotdd  hardly  swear  by  the  one  Ood  of 
Elijah  and  of  Israel.  The  LXX.,  however, 
has  6  Oebc] ,  do  to  me,  and  more  also  [Heb. 
and  so  let  them  add.  See  on  ch.  ii.  23. 
Stanley  appositely  recalls  to  our  minds 
"the  tremendous  vows  which  mark  the 
hist 01  y  of  the  Semitic  race,  both  within  and 
without  the  Jewish  pale,  the  vow  of  Jeph- 
tLah,  the  vow  of  Saul,  the  vow  of  Hanni- 
bal." Bawlinson  remarks  that  this  oath 
was  **  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  kings  about 
this  time  *'  (1  Kings  xx.  10 ;  2  Kings  vi.  31). 
But  it  was  a  standing  formula  in  Israel  afr 
all  times.  See  Ruth  i.  17 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  17  ; 
Ac] ,  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of 
one  of  them  by  to-morrow  about  this  tlma 
[*'That  queen  consort,  it  seems,  was,  in 
effect,  queen  regent"  (Henry).  What  in- 
duced the  queen  to  send  this  message  ?  For 
it  is  obvious  that  if  she  really  meant  to  slay 
Ehjah,  she  took  the  very  means  to  defeat 
her  purpose  by  thus  forewarning  him  of 
her  intentions.  Some  of  the  older  exposi- 
tors  (see,  e.g..  Hall,  vol.  ii.  p.  396)  have 
seen  m  the  act  a  proof  of  her  blind  infatua- 
tion, of  that  infatuation  which  God  often 
employs  to  defeat  the  machinations  of 
wicked  men,  and  this  view  is  not  to  bo 
lightly  rejected.  That  she  fully  meant  what 
she  said  is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  But  later 
writers,  including  Keil,  Bahr,  and  Words- 
worth, see  in  the  threat  nothing  more  than 
a  scheme  for  ridding  herself  of  the  presence 
of  Elijah.  They  argue  that,  finding  herself 
unable  to  put  him  to  death,  partly  because 
of  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  the 
people,  and  partly,  too,  because  of  the 
ascendancy  he  had  just  gained  over  the 
king,  she  resolved,  by  threatening  him  with 


instant  death,  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
for  flight.  But  this  view  hardly  takes  suffi- 
ciently into  account  the  exasperation,  the 
blind  unreasoning  hate,  or  the  reckless  and 
desperate  character  of  the  queen.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  message  was 
despatched,  not  after  she  had  had  time  for 
thought  and  calculation,  but  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  of 
the  massacre  of  the  priests  of  BaaL  That 
night  she  could  do  nothing,  nor  perhaps 
could  she  see  her  way  clearly  to  compass 
his  death  on  the  morrow.  But  she  will 
have  him  know  that  he  is  not  going  to 
escape  her,  and  that,  whatever  the  effect  on 
her  husband,  she  is  unconquered  and  un- 
relenting. She  does  not  stop  to  argue  that 
he  may  take  the  alarm  and  flee.  But  she 
must  gratify  her  impotent  rage  forthwith 
by  thn9atening  him  with  death  the  next 
day.] 

Yer.  8.— And  when  he  saw  that  [Heb. 
and  he  saw  and  arose,  Ac.  But  the  LXX. 
has  Kai  i^opijBfi,  and  the  Vulgate  timuit, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  meaning, 
**and  he  feared"  can  be  extracted  from  this 
word  fc<"1^1  without  any  change  of  radicals,  for 
the  full  form  ^y)  is  occasionally  abbreviated 
into  «7J ;  see  1  Sam.  xviii.  12 ;  xxi.  13 ;  2 
Kings  xvU.  28.  A  few  MSB.  have  here 
K")^^1  and  it  certainly  suits  the  context 
better.  Bahr,  who  interprets,  **  he  saw  how 
matters  stood,"  ».«.,  that  she  meant  him  to 
flee,  is  not  justified  in  asserting  that  this 
expression  would  require  an  accusative  of 
the  person  feared.  (See,  e  g..  Gen.  iii.  10 ; 
XV.  1 ;  xviii.  15.)  Both  he  and  Keil  further- 
more object  to  this  interpretation  that  it  is 
contraiy  to  actual  fact,  neither  of  them 
being  willing  to  allow  that  Elijah  was 
afraid.  B&hr  says  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  man  who  had  that  day  faced  alone  king 
and  priests  and  the  entire  people  should  have 
become  all  at  once  afraid  of  a  bad  woman, 
and  he  explains  Elijah's  flight  as  caused  by 
the  discovery  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his 
work  of  reformation,  and  by  the  absence  of 
any  intimation  (like  that  of  ch.  xviii.  1)  that 
he  was  to  stay  and  hazard  his  life.  But 
apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  distinctly 
told  that  he  *•  went  f(yr  his  life  "  (cf.  vers. 
4,  10),  and  that  his  flight  seems  to  have 
been  instant  and  hurri^,  history  tells  of 
many  great  souls,  hardly  less  brave  than 
Elijah's,  which  have  succumbed  to  a  sudden 
panic  Anyhow,  it  is  evident  that  for  the 
moment  Elijah  had  lost  faith  in  Qod, 
otherwise  he  would  certainly  have  waited 
for  the  **word  of  the  Lord,"  which  had 
hitherto  invariably  ^ided  his  movements 
(oh.  xvii.  2,  8 ;  xviu.  1).  No  doubt  other 
emotions  besides  that  of  fear  were  struggling 
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in  his  breast,  and  prominent  among  these 
was  the  feeling  of  profound  disappointment 
and  mortification.  It  is  clear  that  he  had 
hoped  that  the  **  day  of  Carmel  '*  would 
turn  the  heart  of  the  entire  nation  back 
again  (oh.  rviii.  87),  and  the  great  shont  of 
yer.  89,  and  the  subsequent  execution,  at  his 
command,  of  the  men  who  had  deoeivod  and 
depraTed  the  people,  might  well  justify  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  We  can  readily 
imagine,  consequently,  how,  especially  after 
the  excitement  and  fatigues  of  that  day,  the 
threatening  and  defiant  message  of  the 
queen  would  seem  the  death-blow  of  his 
hopes,  and  how,  ntterly  dispirited  and 
broken  down,  he  lost  aU  trust,  all  faith, 
and,  while  fleeing  for  his  life,  **  requested 
for  himself  that  he  might  die*'  (ver.  4)], 
he  aroM,  and  went  for  bis  life  [Keil  is 
compelled,  by  his  refusal  to  allow  that  Elijah 
was  actuated  by  fear,  to  render  these  words, 
*'weDt  to  commit  his  soul  to  God  in  the 
solitude  of  Uie  desert.**  But  the  meaning 
is  settled  for  us  by  the  like  expression  in 
2  Kings  vii.  7 ;  nor  does  Jer.  xliv.  7  lend 
any  support  to  Keil*8  view.  Qesenius  com- 
pares TpfXfiv  mpi  ^InrxJnC'  Od.  ix.  428.  The 
A.  y.  exactly  represents  the  meaning] ,  and 
came  to  Beer-sheba  [Gen.  xxi.  81;  xxvi. 
33.  The  southern  boundary  of  Palestine 
(Josh.  XV.  28 ;  2  Sam.  xxiy.  7  ;  Judg.  xx.  1 ; 
1  Chron.  xxi.  2,  Ac.},  allotted  to  tlie  tribe 
of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2),  which  tribe,  wa 
gather  from  this  passage  (see  also  2  Chron. 
xix.  4),  was  now  absorbed  in  the  southern 
kingdom.  (See  note  on  ch.  xi.  81.)  Words- 
wurth  suggests  that  "perhaps  he  resorted 
to  Beer-sheba  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
faith  with  the  recollection  of  the  patriarchs 
who  had  dwelt  there,**  &g.  But  if  that  had 
been  his  object,  a  journey  to  the  place  was 
hardly  necessary,  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
only  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to  Mount 
Sinai.  "Beerrflheba  was  about  95  miles 
from  Jezreel" — Bawlinson.  who  adds  that 


f^lijah  cannot  have  reached  it  till  the  close 
of  the  second  day.  But  we  must  remember 
that  his  pace  would  be  regulated  by  the 
powers  of  his  servant,  probably  a  mere  lad 
(LXX.  iraiS&piov)t  so  that  it  is  hardly  likely 
he  could  travel  day  and  night  without 
stopping  to  rest] ,  which  belongeth  to  Jodah 

[It  is  part  of  Eeil*s  argument  in  proof  that 
Elijah  did  not  flee  from  fear  of  Jezebel, 
that,  had  such  been  the  case,  he  would  have 
remained  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  where 
he  would  have  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Jehoshaphat.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  prince,  considering  his  close  alliance 
with  Ahab  (ch.  xxii.  4 ;  cf.  xviii.  10 ;  2  Kings 
viii.  18;  2  Chron.  xviii.  1),  would  have 
sheltered  the  prophet.  Indeed,  it  is  remark- 
able, as  Blunt  has  well  pointed  out  (Coinoid. 


pp.  183, 184),  that  the  prophet  never  ioclk  re- 
fuge in  the  southern  kmgdom.  At  one  time 
he  found  a  sanctuary  beyond  the  Jordan ;  at 
another  in  the  kingdom  of  Tyre,  but  never 
in  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat.  When  he 
does  come  in  haste  to  Beer-^eba,  **  it  is 
after  a  manner  which  bespeaks  his  reluc- 
tance to  set  foot  within  that  territory,  even 
more  than  if  he  had  evaded  it  altogether.** 
The  reason  partly  was,  no  doubt,  as  Words- 
worth says,  that  his  mission  was  to  idola- 
trous Israel.  Judah  had  both  priests  and 
prophets  of  its  own] ,  and  left  his  sarvant 
[There  is  no  warrant  for  the  assertion 
(Stanley)  that  "one  only  of  that  vast 
assembly  remained  faithful  to  him,  the 
Zidonian  boy  of  Zarephath.**  The  identity 
of  this  boy  with  the  servant  is  by  no  means 
certain ;  nor  is  the  defection  of  the  people 
at  all  proven]  there.  [Probably  because 
he  wished  to  be  alone  with  God ;  possibly 
because  the  boy  was  then  too  exhausted  to 
go  further,  and  there  was  no  reason  wliy 
he  should  be  subjected  to  the  uncertainties 
and  privations  of  desert  life ;  hardly  for  the 
security  of  both  (Blunt).  It  is  perhaps 
implied,  however,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  though  not  a  safe  abode  for  him, 
would  be  for  his  servant.  When  we  re- 
member that  this  servant  never  rejoined 
him,  but  that  presently  Ehsha  took  his 
place,  we  can  scarcely  help  wondering 
whether  he  was  afraid  to  accompany  Elijah 
any  longer  (cf.  Acts  xv.  88).] 

Ver.  4.— But  he  himself  went  a  day^ 
journey  Into  the  wilderness  [Cf.  Gen.  xxi. 
14,  21 ;  Jer.  ix.  2  ;  Bcv.  xii.  6.  Beer-sheba 
stands  on  the  fringe  of  the  desert  of  Et-Tih. 
It  waa  not  for  the  sake  of  security  alone 
that  the  prophet  plunged  into  the  "  great 
and  terrible  wilderness.'*  It  is  probable 
that  from  the  first,  **  Horeb,  the  mount  of 
God,**  was  in  his  thoughts.  He  may  well 
have  seen  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a 
second  Moses;  that  he  was  raised  up  to 
assert  and  enforce  the  covenant  of  wnioh 
Moses  was  the  mediator.  We  have  seen 
already  that  he  cites  the  words  ^oken  to 
Moses  at  the  bush  (ch.  xviii.  86) ;  that  to 
him  as  to  Moses  tnere  was  granted  an 
apparition  of  fire;  we  now  find  hiiu  re- 
jected as  Moses  had  been  before  him  (Acts 
vii.  25,  85).  How  natural  that,  like  Mosos, 
he  should  flee  into  the  land  of  Midian,  to 
the  place  where  God  had  spoken  with  Moses 
face  to  face.  Wordsworth  reminds  us  that 
the  Jewish  Church,  by  its  cycle  of  lessons, 
suggests  a  comparison  between  the  Law 
Giver  and  the  Law  Restorer] ,  and  came 
and  sat  down  nnder  a  [Heb.  one;  see  note  on 
ch.  xiii.  11]  Juniper  tree  [The  UJy),  here 
found   with   a   feminine    numeral    (Keri, 
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masoiiline),  in  yer.  5  with  a  mascnline,  is 
not  the  juniper^  but  the  plant  now  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  retem,  i.«.,  the  hroom  {jgenista 
monoaperma,    or    Q,    raetam)^  "the  most 
longed-for  and  most  welcome  bush  of  the 
desert,  abnndant  in  beds  of  streams  and 
valleys,    where     spots    for    camping    are 
selected,  and   men  sit  down  and  sleep  in 
order   to  be   protected    against  wind  and 
sun  "  {Robinson,  PaL  voL  L  p.  203).    It  does 
not,  however,  afford  a  complete  protection 
(Thomson,  L.  and  B.  vol.  ii.  pp.  436,  437). 
£very  traveller  remarks  on  its  abundance  in 
the  desert ;  it  gave  a  name,  RiihmaK  to  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  (Num.  zzxiii. 
18.     Of.  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  pp.  20,  79).    Its 
roots  are  still  used  by  the  Bedouin,  for  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  (of.  Ps^.  cxx.  4, 
**  coals  of  ret}iem*^)t  whicn  they  carry   to 
Cairo]  :  and  lie  requested  for  himself  [Heb. 
asked  as  to  his  life^  accusative  of  reference] 
that  lie  might  die  [Again  like  Moses,  Num. 
xi.  15 ;  Exod.  xxxii.  32]  ;  and  said,  It  is 
enough  [or,  Let  it  be  enough,  LXX.  knavov- 
aOut,  See  note  on  ch.  xii.  28]  ;  now,  0  Lord, 
take  away  my  life  ["  Strange  contradiction  1 
Here  the  man  who  was  destined  not  to  taste 
of  death,  flees  from  death  on  the  one  hand 
and  seeks  it  on  the  other."  Kitto]  ;  lor  I 
am  not  better  than  my  fitthers.    [These 
\vord8  clearly  reveal  the  great  hopes  Elijah 
hai  formed  as  to  the  result  of  his  mission, 
and  the  terrible  disappointment  his  banish- 
ment had  occasioned  him.    Time  was  when 
he  had   thought   himself  a   most  special 
messenger  of  Heaven,  raised  up  to  effect 
the  regeneration  of  his  country.     He  now 
thinks  his   work  is  fruitless,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  live  for  longer.     Keil  concludes 
from  these  words  that  Elijah  was  already 
of    a   great    age,    but    this    is    extremely 
doubtful.] 

Ver.  5.— And  as  he  lay  and  slept  ["While 
death  was  called  for,  the  cousin  of  death 
comes  unbidden*'  (Hall)]  under  a  [Heb. 
one]  juniper  tree^  behold,  then  [Heb.  nt 
this;  •* behold  here,"  sieJie  da,  Gesen.],  an 
angel  [Heb.  messenger ;  the  same  word  as  in 
ver.  2,  but  explained  in  ver.  7  to  be  a 
messenger  of  God.  Cf.  (Jen.  xvi.  9 ;  xxi. 
17]  touched  [Heb.  touching]  him,  and  said 
nnto  him.  Arise  and  eat.  [Probably  he  had 
eaten  little  or  nothing  since  leaving  Jezreel. 
Food  was  now  what  he  most  needed.  This 
circumstance  suggests  that  the  profound 
depression  betrayed  in  his  prayer  (ver.  4) 
was  largely  the  result  of  physical  weakness.] 
Yer.  6. — ^And  he  looked,  and,  behold,  there 
was  a  cake  [same  word  as  in  ch^  xvii.  13] 
iMUcen  on  the  coals  [Heb.  a  cake  of  stones,  or 
coals.  LXX.  iyKpif^iag.  The  thin,  flat  bread 
of  the  East,  especially  among  the  nomadic 
desert  tribes,  is  constantly  bi£ed  in  a  rude 


oven,  constructed  in  the  sand  or  soil.  A 
Uttle  hollow  is  made  ;  sometimes  it  is  lined 
with  stones  to  retain  the  heat ;  fuel,  often 
the  root  of  the  genista^  is  placed  upon  it 
and  kindled,  and  when  the  sand  or  stones 
are  sufficiently  hot,  the  embers  are  raked 
to  one  side,  and  the  dough  is  placed  in  the 
oven,  where  it  is  sometimes  covered  with 
the  ashes.  Hence  the  Vulgate  calls  it  'sub- 
cinericius  panis] ,  and  a  cruse  of  water  at 
his  head  [i,e, ,  the  place  of  his  head.  Marg. 
bolster.  The  word  is  almost  used  as  a 
preposition.  Cf.  1  Sam.  xix.  13  ;  xxvi.  7] . 
And  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  laid  him 
down  again.  [Heb.  returned  and  laid  down.] 

Ver.  7.— And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
again  the  second  time,  and  touched  him 
[i.e.,  to  awaken  him.  It  was  the  food  was 
to  strengthen  him] ,  and  said.  Arise  and  eat 
[Probably  he  had  eaten  but  little  the  first 
time,  for  sorrow  and  weariness] ;  because 
the  journey  is  too  great  for  thee.  [The 
LXX.  Src  iroXXr)  dnb  <yov  y)  oooc  and  the 
Vulgate  grandis  enim  tibi  restat  via,  which 
Bal5  follows,  seem  hardly  so  true  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom  as  the  A.  V.  rendering.  Keil 
cites  Vatablus,  iter  est  viajus  quampro  viribus 
tuis.  It  is  very  improbable  that  (Rawlinson 
al.)  the  journey  to  Horebwas  now  suggested 
to  him  for  the  first  time  by  the  angel.] 

Ver.  8.— And  he  arose,  and  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  went  in  the  strength  of  that 
meat  forty  dasrs  and  forty  nights  [Cf. 
Exod.  xxiv.  18 ;  xxxiv.  28  ;  Deut.  ix.  9,  25  ; 
Jonah  iii.  4 ;  Matt.  iv.  2 ;  Acts  i.  3.  But 
the  primary  reference  is  perhaps  to  the 
**  forty  days  and  forty  nights  **  which  Moses 
spent  in  Horeb,  during  which  he  *•  neither 
did  eat  bread  nor  drink  water  *'  (Deut.  ix.  9), 
or  to  the  forty  years  during  which  Israel 
was  sustained  in  this  same  desert  with 
''angels'  food"  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  25).  It  is 
noteworthy  how  both  Moses  and  Elias 
were  precursors  of  our  Lord  in  a  forty 
days*  fast.  **The  three  great  f asters  met 
gloriously  on  Tabor'' '(Hall).  It  is  not 
implied  that  it  took  the  prophet  the  whole 
of  this  time  to  reach  Horeb,  which  is  only 
distant  from  Beersheba  some  130  miles. 
•'There  are  eleven  days'  journey  from 
Horeb,  by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir  to  Kadesh 
Bamea"  (Deut.  i.  2).  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  he  wandered  aimlessly  hither 
and  thither  dming  this  period,  but  it  seems 
better  to  understand  the  words  of  the  whole 
of  his  desert  sojourn]  nnto  Horeb  the  mount 
of  Ood.  [See  note  on  ch.  viii.  9.  It  is  just 
possible  that  Horeb  was  already  known  as 
*'  the  mount  of  God  "  at  the  time  God  ap- 
peared to  Moses  there — the  whole  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  was  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Egyptians ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  designation  is  used  in  Exod.  iii.  1 
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proleptically,  and  that  it  was  bestowed  on 
the  Moant  of  the  Law  because  of  the 
special  revelation  of  the  Godhead  there 
(Exod.  iii.  6 ;  xix.  8,  11,  18 ;  Deut  i.  6  ; 
iv.  10 ;  V.  2,  Ac.)] 

Ver.  9.— And  he  came  thither  onto  a  cave 
[Heb.  the  cave.  LXX.  rh  ^wfiXatov,  Many 
commentators  identify  this  with  "the  clift 
of  the  rock*'  where  Moses  was  concealed 
while  the  Lord  "  passed  by  "  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
22),  and  the  use  of  the  same  word,  "QV 
in  ver.  11  certainly  favours  this  view.  But 
is  it  clear  that  the  clift  (HltP^  JUiure)  was  a 
cave  f  Ewald  understands  **  the  cave  in 
which  at  that  time  travellers  to  Sinai 
commonly  rested.*'  It  is  perhaps  worth 
remembering  that  a  part  of  tho  desert, 
though  at  some  distance  from  Horeb,  bears 
at  this  day  the  name  of  Magharah,  or  cave. 
But  there  is  a  **  narrow  grot  **  pointed  out 
by  tradition  as  tho  abode  of  Elijah,  on  the 
pide  of  Jebel  Musa.  **  There  is  nothing  to 
confirm,  but  there  is  nothing  to  contradiet, 
the  belief  that  it  may  have  been  in  that 
secluded  basin,  which  has  long  been  pointed 
out  as  the  spot.  ...  No  scene  could  be 
more  suitable  for  the  vision  which  follows" 
(Stanley).  There  is,  however,  one  formidable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  identification, 
viz.,  that  the  cave  is  only  just  large  enough 
for  a  man's  body,  which  does  not  agree  with 

ver.  13] ,  and  lodged  {\\7  means  strictly  to 
T^ass  the  night.  It  is  possibly  connected 
radically  with  H?  v]  there ;  and,  behold,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  [Not  *'  in 
vision  as  he  slept "  (Bawlinson).  He  could 
not  **  go  forth  "  in  his  sleep.  That  he  was 
to  go  forth  **on  the  morrow"  is  equally 
unlikely  see  ver.  11,  note],  and  he  said 
onto  him.  What  doest  thou  here,  EUJah  T 
[Many  writers,  Bahr  and  Keil  among  them, 
will  not  allow  that  there  is  aught  of  reproof 
in  this  question,  or  that  Elijah  had  in  any 
way  erred  in  his  hasty  flight.  The  former 
asks  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  angel, 
instead  of  reproving  nim,  succoured  and 
strengthened  him  (vers.  6,  7),  if  he  was 
acting  in  faithlessness  or  disobedience.  But 
surely  it  does  not  follow  that  God  denies  all 
grace  and  sustenance  to  His  elect  servants 
even  if  they  do,  in  a  moment  of  despair, 
forget  or  distrust  Him.  Elijah  may  have 
been  strengthened  for  this  very  journey, 
because  God  would  meet  with  him  and 
teach  him  the  lessons  of  patience  and  trust 
he  needed  to  leam,  at  the  '*  mount  of  God  " 
itself.  And  his  answer,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  ver.  14  (where  see 
note),  certainly  betrays,  not  only  irritation 
and  despair,  but  a  **  carnal  zeal  which 
would  gladly  have  called  down  the   ven- 


geance of  the  Almighty  upon  all  idolaters  ** 
(Keil).  The  question  in  itself,  it  is  true, 
does  not  necessarily  impart  censure — it 
might  merely  mean,  **  What  wouldst  thou 
loarn  of  mo  ?  "  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  prophet  had  been  sent  to  eveiy 
other  destination  by  the  "word  of  the 
Lord,"  and  that  he  had  left  Jezreel  without 
any  such  word— left  it  in  terror  and  bitter 
disappointment  and  sheer  distrust  of  God — 
it  does  look  as  if  the  words  conveyed  a 
gentle  reminder  that  he  had  deserted  the 
post  of  duty,  and  had  no  right  to  be  there. 
So  Clericus,  **  QuaH  Deut  diceret  nihil  e*te 
Eliae  n^gotii  in  Molitudinet  $edpotius  in  locis 
habitatis,  ut  illic  humines  ad  veri  Dei  cultum 
(idduceret.**] 

Ver.  10.— And  he  said,  I  have  been  yery 
jealons  [Cf.  Num.  xxv.  11,  which  the  pro- 
phet may  have  had  in  his  mind.  But  the 
jealousy  of  Pliinehas  was  in  harmonv  with 
that  of  God  (ver.  13)]  flor  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts  [^'  The  title  of  Lord  God  of  fiosts  is  first 
heard  m  the  mouth  of  Elijah  the  prophet, 
who  had  been  very  jealous  for  Jehovi^  in 
opposition  to  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  [Ash- 
torethf]  the  Phoenician  deities ;  cf.  2  Kings 
xxiii.  5,  'Baal,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
planets,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven'" 
(Wordsworth)] :  for  the  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  thy  coTenant[he  had  memo- 
ries of  the  covenant  all  around  him], 
thrown  down  thine  altars  [cf .  ch.  xviii.  30, 
note.  It  is  clear  that  many  altars,  similar 
to  that  ou  Garmel,  had  been  built,  and  had 
been  overturned] ,  and  slain  thy  prophet! 
with  the  sword  [If  the  "  hundred  prophets  '* 
of  ch.  xviii.  18  escaped,  of  which  we  can- 
not be  certain,  others  did  not] ;  and  I,  even 
I  only,  am  left  [See  note  on  ch.  xviiL  22.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  frima  facie 
view  is  that  the  prophets  had  been  well- 
nigh  exterminated.  But  we  must  take  into 
account  the  deep  despondency  with  which 
Elijah  spoke,  and  remember  the  correction 
which  his  words  received  (ver.  18)];  and 
they  seek  my  life,  to  take  it  away.  [The 
commentators  are  hopelessly  divided  as  to 
the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  these 
words  were  spoken.  Bahr,  as  before,  is  very 
positive  that  there  is  no  complaint  or  mur- 
muring against  God  on  Elijah's  part.  He 
contends  that  the  prophet  has  been  led  to 
Sinai  simply  by  the  earnest  longing  for  a 
disclosure  concerning  the  dealings  of  God, 
and  for  instructions  as  to  his  future  conduct ; 
and  this  view  has  the  support  of  other 
weighty  authorities.  But  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  here  at  the  least  a  **  tacit  reproof  that 
God  had  looked  on  so  quietly  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  and  had  suffered  things  to 
come  to  snch  sn  extremity"  (Keil).    St. 
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Paul  speaks  of  him  as  pleading  with  God 
against  Israel  (ivrvyxava  rtp  9(t^  Kard  tov 
'Itrpar^X.  Bom.zi.  2),  and  certainly  repre- 
sents the  xp^ixantr/ioc  he  received  as  a  cor- 
rection. And  the  idea  which  this  verse, 
taken  in  counexion  with  the  prophet^s  flight 
(ver.  S)  and  his  prayer  (ver.  4),  leaves  on 
the  nnoiassed  mind  certainly  is  that  in  his 
zeal  for  God  he  resented  not  only  the  grow- 
ing cormption  of  the  age,  but  above  all  the 
frastration  of  his  efforts  to  stay  it.  What 
burdened  and  vexed  his  righteous  soul  was 
that  in  the  very  hour  of  victory,  when  the 
I>eople  had  confessed  that  Jehovah  alone 
was  God,  he,  the  one  solitary  witness  for 
the  truth,  should  be  driven  from  his  post 
to  escape  as  best  he  might,  and  to  leave  the 
covenant  people  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
Jezebel  and  her  army  of  false  prophets.  It 
is  the  cry  which  we  hear  over  and  over 
again  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  complaint 
of  the  silence  and  apparent  indifference  of 
God,  of  the  persecution  of  tlie  righteous, 
and  the  impunity  of  evil-doers.] 

Yer.  11.— And  he  said,  Oo  forth  [The 
LXX.  inserts  avptov^  which,  however,  is 
destitute  of  authority,  and  was  probably 
inserted  from  Ezod.  xxxiv.  2,  to  explain  the 
difficulty  which  the  prophet's  apparent  dis- 
regard of  this  command  creates] ,  and  atand 
upon  the  mount  before  the  Lord.  And, 
behold,  the  Lord  passed  by  [Heb.  passeth 
by.  Only  used  here  and  in  Exod.  xxxiii. 
22;  xxxiv.  6  of  the  Divine  Being.  The 
beatific  vision  must  be  transient.  An  abid- 
ing presence,  a  ptf^,  was  more  than  man 
could  bear.  So  Bahr.  As  Elijah  does  not 
seem  to  have  gone  forth  from  the  cave  until 
he  heard  the  still  small  voice  (ver.  18),  some 
would  take  the  participle  'l^y  which  is  prob- 
fibly  employed  as  more  graphic,  as  a  future^ 
ue.,  "  the  Lord  will  pass  by,"  and  this  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  LXX. ;  ISo^  wapeXti- 
iriTaiKvpioc  Kai  loov  irvivfia  fiiya,  k.t.X*  The 
effect  of  Uiis  rearraogement  of  the  text 
would  be  that  the  words,  **  And  behold  the 
Lord  passing  by,*'  must  be  taken  as  a  part 
of  the  message,  **  Go  forth,"  <&c.,  and  not  as 
a  statement  of  what  happened.  That  state- 
ment would  then  begin  with  the  next  words, 
**And  a  great  and  strong  wind,"  <&c.  But 
in  that  case  we  might  have  expected  **  For 
behold,"  Ac,  or  the  •*  And  behold  "  would 
have  come  before  "  a  great  and  strong 
wind,"  &o.  It  is  also  to  be  considered — and 
this  seems  to  me  decisive — that  the  words 
••rent,"  "break,"  Ac,  are  also  participles, 
which  it  would  be  unnatural  to  divorce  from 
the  participle  preceding] ,  and  a  great  and 
■trongwlnd  [Such  as  was  not  uncommon 
in  that  region.  The  approach  to  Sinai  from 
the  west  is  known  as  Nukb-Udiay,  **the 


pass  of  the  winds.**  Elsewhere  we  find  the 
Wddy-el-Burk,  or  ••  valley  of  lightning." 
These  phenomena — the  tempest,  fire,  &c,-^ 
would  be  all  the  more  awful  and  impressive 
because  of  the  surrounding  desolation  and 
the  utter  solitude]  rent  the  mountains^ 
and  brake  In  pieces  the  rodra  before  the 
Lord;  but  the  Lord  was  not  In  the  wind 
[Heb.  not  in  the  wind  Jehovah] :  and  after 
the  wind  an  earthquake  [Once  before 
(Exod.  xix.  18)  an  earthquake  accompanied 
the  descent  of  God  upon  the  same  moun- 
tain. The  desert  of  Sinai,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Hammam  Pharoun  and  other 
hot  springs,  affords  no  traces  of  volcanic 
action.  **  Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  the 
action  of  water,  nowhere  of  fire  "  (Stanley). 
But  Ki?l  properly  means  (compare  ratwc^/i, 
rush)  a  crashing  noise  (Job  xxxix.  24 ;  Isa. 
ix.  4),  and  the  mysterious  sounds  of  Jebel 
Musa  have  often  been  remarked  (see  Stan- 
ley, S.  and  P.  pp.  13,  14)];  bat  the  Lord 
was  not  In  the  earthquake : 

Yer.  12.— And  after  the  earthquake  a 
Are  [For  the  association  of  tempest,  earth- 
quake, fire,  <fec.,  as  punishments  of  God,  sco 
Isa.  xxix.  6,  and  Psa.  xviii.  7,  8.  "  Fire  " 
may  well  signify  lightning  (Job  i.  16 ;  Exod. 
ix.  23).  For  a  vivid  description  of  a 
thunderstorm  at  Sinai,  see  Stewart's  *•  Tent 
and  Khan,"  pp.  139, 140 ;  ap.  Stanley,  •  *  Jew. 
Ch.,"  vol.  i.  p.  149]  :  but  the  Lord  was  not 
in  the  lire.:  and  after  the  lira  a  atill  small 
▼olce.  [Heb.  a  voice  of  gentle  silence, 
iW)'^^  an  onomatopoetic  word,  is  allied  to  our 
word  dumb,  y&cj  similar  expression  Job 
iv.  16.  What  was  the  object  and  meaning 
of  this  succession  of  signs?  First,  let  us 
remember  that  Elijah  was  the  prophet  of 
deeds.  He  taught  his  contemporaries  not 
by  word  but  by  act.  He  is  here  taught  in 
turn  by  signs.  There  passes  before  him  in 
the  mountain  hollow,  in  the  black  and  dark 
night,  a  procession  of  natural  terrors — of 
storm,  and  earthquake,  and  fire.  But  none 
of  these  things  move  him ;  none  speak  to 
his  soul  and  tell  of  a  present  God.  It  is  the 
hushed  voice,  the  awful  stillness,  over- 
powers and  enchains  him.  He  is  to  learn 
hence,  first,  that  the  Lord  is  a  God  **  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  truth  "  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
6) ;  and  secondly,  that  as  it  has  been  with 
himself,  so  it  will  be  with  others  ;  the  name 
of  the  Lord  will  be  proclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
gentle  silence  (t&.,  ver.  5).  The  weapons  of 
His  warfare,  the  instruments  of  religious 
progress,  must  be  spiritual,  not  carnal.  Not 
in  fire  and  sword  and  slaughter,  but  by  a 
secret  voice  speaking  to  the  conscience,  will 
God  regain  His  sway  over  the  hearts  of 
Israel  (See  Homiletics.)  The  striking  simi- 
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laritj  between  this  theophanj  and  that 
which  Moses  saw  in  the  same  place,  or  at 
no  great  distance  from  it,  mast  not  be  over- 
looked, for  this  constitutes  another  link 
between  law-giver  and  law-restorer.  The 
proclamation  of  Exod.  xxxiv.  8,  7  is  the 
best  exponent  of  the  parable  of  vers.  11,  12. 
To  each  was  the  vision  of  Qod  granted  after 
a  faithful  witness  against  idolatry,  and  after 
a  slaughter  of  idolaters;  each  was  in  a  clift 
of  the  rock ;  in  either  case  the  Lord  poMed 
by ;  the  one  was  taught  by  words,  the  other 
rather  by  signs,  but  the  message  in  each 
case  was  the  same — that  judgment  is  God's 
strange  work,  but  that  He  wUl  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty  (of.  ver.  17).] 

Ver.  13.— And  it  was  so,  When  Elijah 
heard  it^  that  he  wrapped  his  face  in  his 
mantle  [Like  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  6;  cf. 
xxxiii.  20;  xxxiv.  33;  2  Cor.  iil  13;  Isa. 
vi.  1,  2.  This  mantle  (see  note  on  ch. 
xviii.  46)  was  probably  a  sheepsldn.  The 
LXX.  calls  it  fjuiKtarti  (cf.  Heb.  xi  87).  In 
Zeeh.  xiii.  4  we  find  that  the  prophets  wore 
a  mantle  of  haif\ ,  and  went  out,  and  etood 
[Same  words  as  in  ver.  11.  It  was  the  still 
small  voide,  apparently,  that  first  brought 
him  to  obey  the  command  there  given.  He 
would  perhaps  be  afraid  to  issue  from  the 
shelter  of  his  cave  during  the  tempest  and 
the  earthquake,  which  may  have  followed 
directly  after  the  instruction  to  go  forth 
was  given.  Possibly  there  was  a  lesson  for 
him  here  also,  viz.,  that  amid  the  din  and 
excitement  and  torture  of  drought  and 
famine  and  firo  and  blood  the  commands 
of  God  are  less  likely  to  be  heard  in  the  soul 
and  obeyed,  than  in  the  hour  of  peace  and 
stillness.  The  drought  and  famine  and 
sword  have  their  work  to  do,  even  as  the  tem- 
pest and  the  earthquake  have  theirs  ;  but  it 
is  by  the  voice  of  mercy  and  love  that  the 
hearts  of  men  are  turned  back  again.  *'  Not 
in  the  strong  east  wind  that  parted  the  Red 
Sea»  or  the  fire  that  swept  the  top  of  Sinai, 
or  the  earthquake  that  shook  down  the 
walls  of  Jericho  would  God  be  brought  so 
near  to  man  as  in  the  still  small  voice  of  the 
child  of  Bethlehem"  (Stanley)]  in  the 
entering:  in  of  the  cave.  [He  hardly  obeyed 
the  letter  of  the  command  of  ver.  11  even 
then.  Does  not  this  point  to  a  rebellious 
and  unsubdued  heart  ?  Is  it  not  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  view  taken  above,  that  he  fled  to 
Horeb,  full  of  bitter  disappointment  and 
murmuring  against  God ;  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  revelation  was  not  only  to  teach 
him  as  to  God's  dealings  with  men,  but  also 
to  school  and  subdue  his  own  rebellious 
heart?]  And,  behold,  there  came  a  voioeunto 
him  [The  expression  is  different  from  that 
of  ver.  9.  There  we  read  of  the  •*  word  of 
the  Lord,"  here  of  a  **  voice.'*    But  this  is 


not  to  be  identified  with  the  **  still  small 
voice"  of  ver.  12],  ajid  said.  What  doeat 
thou  here,  Elijah  T  [As  in  ver.  9.] 

Ver.  14.— And  he  said,  I  hare  been  veir 
jealona  for  the  Lord  Ck>d  of  hosta :  because 
the  children  of  Israel  haye  forsaken  thy 
ooTenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars, .  and 
slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  \ 
even  I  only,  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my 
life,  to  take  it  away.  [Verbatim  as  in  ver. 
10.  What  are  we  to  understand  from  this 
repetition  of  the  former  answer  ?  Has  the 
lesson  of  this  theophany  been  lost  upon 
himf  Has  he  failed  to  grasp  its  signi- 
ficance? It  is  probable  that  he  only  par- 
tially understood  its  meaning,  and  it  cer- 
tainly looks  as  if  he  still  felt  himself  an 
injured  and  disappointed  man;  as  if  the 
recollection  of  the  way  in  which  his  work 
had  been  fmstrated  still  rankled  in  his  soul. 
But  though  the  words  are  the  same,  it  is 
possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  the  tone 
was  entirely  different ;  that  instead  of  speak- 
ing, as  he  had  spoken  before,  querulously  and 
almost  defiantly,  he  now,  catching  his  inspi- 
ration from  the  still  small  voice,  speaks  with 
bated  breath  and  profound  self-humiliation. 
The  facts  are  the  same.  He  repeats  them, 
because  they  and  they  alone  explain  why  he 
is  there,  and  because  he  cannot  see  as  yet 
how  they  are  to  be  remedied.  But  he  is 
now  conscious  of  a  misgiving  as  to  the 
wi:*dom  and  piety  of  his  course.  He  feels 
he  has  acted  hastily  and  faithlessly,  and 
has  wanted  to  do  God*8  work  in  his  own 
rough  way.  He  will  go- back,  if  it  be  God's 
will ;  he  will  be  content  to  wait  God*8  time, 
and  to  follow  His  leading.  The  commission 
which  is  straightway  given  him  almost 
proves  that  he  had  experienced  a  change. 
It  implies  that  he  is  now  fitted  for  his  high 
ministry.] 

Ver.  15.— And  the  Lord  sail  unto  him. 
Go,  return  on  thy  way  [Hob.  to  thy  way, 
as  in  Gen.  xix.  2 ;  xxxii.  2 ;  Num.  xxiv.  25, 
&c.]  to  the  wilderness  of  Dam3uicus  [The 
construct  case  with  H  local  Keil  refers  to 
Deut.  iv.  41 ;  Josh.  xii.  1 ;  and  Ewald  216  6. 
This  cannot  mean  **  through  the  desert  to 
Damascus,"  for  he  could  not  possibly  go 
any  other  way,  nor  yet  **  to  the  desert 
(through  which  he  had  just  come)  to 
Damascus,*'  for  he  was  then  in  the  heart 
of  the  desert.  He  was  to  find  a  hiding-place 
— we  find  the  king  of  Damascus  at  war  with 
Ahab,  ch.  zx. — or  possibly  a  sphere  for  work, 
— he  would  be  near  Hazael — in  the  rugged 
desert  which  stretches  south  and  east  of  the 
Syrian  capital.  (See  Stanley,  **  Sinai  and 
Palestine,"  p.  410;  Porter's  "  Five  Years  in 
Damascus,"  vol.  ii.  p.  254  sqq.)  Here,  too,  the 

Erophet  would  be  at  no  great  distance  from 
is  own  country.    See  on  oh.  zvii.  3] :  and 
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when  thou  oomest^  anoint  [Heb.  and  thou 
shdU  eome  and  anoinU    LXX.  cat  ij^Hs  Kal 

J'plctic.  The  A.  Y.  increaees  the  difficulty, 
n  the  Hebrew  the  time  of  the  anointing  is 
indefinite.  This  commission  has  long  been 
a  erux  interpretum.  For  neither  Hazael, 
nor  Jeha,  nor  Elisha,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  record,  was  ever  anointed  by  Elijah. 
Elisha  was  called  by  him  to  the  prophetic 
office.  Hazael,  it  is  barely  possible,  may 
have  been  anointed  secretly,  like  David 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  2,  18),  but  all  that  we  gather 
xrom  Scripture  is,  that  he  was  caUed  in  an 
indirect  way,  and  certainly  not  anointeJ,  by 
Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  12 — 15).  Jehu  was 
certainly  anointed,  but  it  was  neither  by 
Elisha  nor  Elijah  (2  Kings  ix.  1,  6),  but  by 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  All  wo 
can  say,  consequently,  is  that  the  command 
was  obeyed  in  the  spirit,  and  no  doubt  in 
the  best  rongiKIr  time  and  way.  There  may 
have  be^  good  reasons,  of  which  we  know 
nothiug,  why  Elijah  should  devolve  the 
appointment  of  the  two  kings  upon  his 
successor,  and  we  can  readily  understand 
that  the  word  **  anoint  **  was,  as  in  Jndg.  ix. 
6,  Isa.  Ixi  1,  never  meant  to  be  construed 
literally.  For  in  the  first  place,  we  have 
no  record  elsewhere  of  the  anointing  of  any 
prophet;  and  secondly,  it  is  remarkable  that 
when  Elijah  might  so  easily  have  anointed 
Elisha,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is 
dear,  therefore,  that  he  understood  the  word 
to  mean  '*  appoint."  And  the  root  idea  of 
anointing,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the 
Betting  apart  for  the  service  of  God  (Exod. 
zxix.  6).  Hence  it  was  (Biihr)  that  vessels 
(Exod.  XXX.  26  sqq.),  and  even  stones  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18),  were  anointed.  And  when  we 
find  that  these  three  persons  were  set  apart 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  different  ways,  to 
fulfil  the  high  purposes  of  God,  that  ought 
to  suffice  us.  The  author  of  this  history 
clearly  found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
tins  account  and  that  of  2  Kings  viii.,  ix«  It 
has  also  been  objected  to  this  charge  (Baw- 
linson)  that  it  is  no  '*  explanation  or  appli- 
cation of  Uie  preceding  parable.**  But  this 
is  precisely  what  it  appears  to  have  been 
intended  to  be.  The  prophet  is  here  taught 
by  word  much  the  same  lesson  that  had 
been  conveyed  by  signs,  in  the  preceding 
vision.  No  doubt  there  are  additional  par- 
ticulars— the  vision  dealt  only  with  prin- 
ciples, the  charge  descends  to  details  and 
prescribes  duties— but  still  the  great  lesson 
that  souU  are  to  be  won,  that  God's  kingdom 
is  to  be  advanced,  not  by  wrath  and  ven- 
geance, by  fire  and  sword,  but  by  meekness 
and  ^tleness,  through  the  reason  and  the 
ooncienoe,  is  proclaimed.  Hazael  and  Jehu, 
each  was  God*8  instrument  to  punish ;  each 
was  like  the  sweeping  stonn  (Mr  the  devour- 


ing fire,  each  was  an  engine  of  destruction ; 
but  by  neither  of  these  were  the  hearts  of 
men  turned  to  the  Lord.  It  was  the  sword 
of  EUsha,  the  sword  of  his  mouth  (cf.  Isa. 
xi.  4;  xHx.  2;  Bev.  i.  16;  ii.  16),  should 
constrain  men  to  hide  their  faces  and 
humble  themselves  before  God]  Hazael  [the 
»eer  of  Ood,  This  name,  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  Elijah's  vision  of  God,  is 
noticeable]  to  be  king  over  Syria: 

Ver.  16.— And  Jehu  [Jeliovah  is  he.  The 
name  was  as  appropriate  as  Elijah's], the 
•on  [i,e.,  descendant,  probably  grandHon 
(2  Kings  ix.  2, 14)«  Nimshi  may  have  been 
a  person  of  more  importance  than  Jehosba- 
phat]  of  Nimshi  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be 
king  over  Israel  [The  prophet  thus  learns 
that  the  house  of  Omn  is  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  dynasties  which  had  preceded  it. 
Jezebel's  triumph  is  not  to  endure]  :  and 
Elisha  [My  Ood  is  salvation.  This  name, 
borne  by  tiie  successor  of  Elijah,  **  My  God 
is  the  Lord,"  looks  like  a  fresh  revelation 
of  God's  nature  and  purpose  of  grace]  the 
son  of  Shaphat  [Judge]  of  Abel-^neholah 
[The  mention  of  his  abode,  Abel-meholab, 
"the  meadow  of  the  dance"  (ef.  ch.  iv.  12 ; 
Judg.  vii.  22),  a  town  in  the  Jordaii  valley, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Beth-shean, 
almost  implies  that  he  was  hitherto  un- 
known  to  Elijah.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  no  such  addition  follows  the  mention 
of  Hazael  or  Jehu]  shalt  thou  anoint  to 
be  prophet  in  thy  room.  [So  far  from 
Ehjah's  work  being  fruitless,  or  from  the 
prophetic  order  being  extinguished,  provi- 
sion is  now  made  for  his  successor.] 

Ver.  17.— And  it  shall  oonte  te  pass,  that 
him  that  escapeth  the  swon  of  Hazael 
[See  2  Kings  viii.  12,  28;  x.  82;  xiii.  8,  22] 
shall  Jehu  slay  [2  Kings  iz.  24—83 ;  i. 
passim.  Of.  Isa.  Ixvi.  16]  :  and  him  that 
escapeth  from  the  sword  ef  Jehu  shall 
Elisha  slay.  [EUjah  might  reasonably  in- 
terpret the  commission  to  *'anoint"  Hazael, 
&c. ,  as  a  figure,  seeing  there  is  an  undoubted 
figure  of  speech  here*  Elisha  was  a  man 
of  peace.  His  sword  was  the  "sword  of 
the  Spirit,  the  word  of  Ood."  It  was  by 
"  the  breath  of  his  lips  he  slew  the  wicked  " 
(Isa.  ii.  4;  2  Thess.  IL  8;  Hosea  vi.  5). 
Not  only  are  vers.  16,  17  an  interpretation, 
in  some  sort,  of  the  vision,  but  they  are  an 
answer  to  Elijah's  complaint  (vers.  10,  14). 
The  "children  of  Israel"  who  had  forsaken 
the  covenant  should  be  punished  by  Hazael 
(cf.  2  Kings  viii  12,  "I  know  what  thou 
wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel,**  and 
cf  ch.  z.  82) ;  the  king  and  queen  who  had 
thrown  down  the  altars  and  slain  the 
prophets  should  be  slain,  one  by  the  sword 
of  Syria,  the  other  at  the  command  of  Jehu ; 
while  to  his  allegation  thai  the  prophets 
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were  extinct  and  he  was  left  alone  iR  opposed 
the  ordination  of  a  successor,  and  tlie  men- 
tion of  the  "  seven  thousand  "  in  ver.  18.] 

Ver.  18.— Yet  I  have  left  me  [So  St.  Paul, 
Bom.  xi.  4,  KaTiXiTTOv ;  but  the  LXX. 
(KaraXciUcic)  and  all  the  versions  translate 
the  wora  as  future,  as  in  the  margin,  I  will 
leavct  and  so  the  )  conversive  seems  to  re- 
quire. See  Gesen.,  Gram.  §  124 — 26]  seven 
thousand  [not  so  much  a  round  as  a  sym- 
bolical number — **  the  li^oyri  of  the  godly  " 
(Keil).  **  The  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace  **  (Rom.  xi.  5).  It  is  like 
the  144,000  and  the  12,000  of  Rev.  vU.  4—8. 
The  prominent  idea  is  perhaps  tliis :  Though 
the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  My 
covenant,  yet  I  have  kept  and  will  keep  it. 
It  also  suggests  how  the  still  small  voice  had 
been  speaking  in  the  silence]  In  Israel,  all 
the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal, 
and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed 
him.  [We  gather  from  Job  zxxi.  26,  27 
that  it  was  customary  to  kiss  the  hand  to 
the  idol,  or  object  of  worshij),  and  from 
Hosea  xiii.  2  to  kiss  the  imago  itself.  Most 
of  the  commentators  adduce  Cicero  in  Ver- 
rrm  iv.  43,  where  he  speaks  of  the  statue  of 
Iloroules  at  Agrigentum,  the  lips  and  chin  of 
which  were  a  little  worn  by  tho  kisses  of 
devotees.] 

Ver.  19.~8o  ha  departed  thenoei  and 
found  [Nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this 
word  as  to  previous  acquaintance]  Elisha 
the  son  of  Shaphat^  who  was  ploughing 
[It  was  in  the  winter,  consequently  (Prov. 
XX.  4.  See  Gonder,  p.  328).  *'£lisha  is  found 
not  in  his  study,  but  in  the  field :  not  with 
a  book  in  his  hand,  but  the  plough  "  (Hall) 
with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  [Heb.  ploughing 
itcelve  yoke,  from  which  Ewald  gathers  that 
he  was  ploughing  twelve  yoke  of  land — 
Ip^  like  jugum,  is  used  as  a  measure  of 
land  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  Isa.  v.  10 — and  was 
then  at  work  on  the  twelfth  and  last.  But 
the  meaning  of  the  '*  twelve  yoke  "  here  is 
surely  settled  by  the*'  yoke  of  oxen ;  *'  of.  ver. 
21  and  see  below]  before  him  [This  word 
also  points  to  animals,  not  land.  The  twelve 
pair  of  oxen,  it  is  generally  thought,  are 
mentioned  to  show  that  Elisha  was  a  man 
of  substance.  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  all  the  twelve  belonged  to  him.  See 
next  note],  and  he  with  the  twelfth  [''I 
have  seen  more  than  a  dozen  ploughs  thus  at 
work.  To  understand  the  reason  of  this, 
several  things  must  be  taken  into  account. 
First,  that  the  arable  land  of  nearly  all  vil- 
lages is  cultivated  in  conmion;  then  that 
Arab  farmers  delight  to  work  together, 
partly  for  mutual  protection,  and  partly 
from  theur  love  of  gossip,"  Ac.  Thomson, 
L.  and  B.  i.  208] :  and  Elijah  paased  lyy 


him  [Heb.  to  him.  The  idea  that  he  may 
have  **  crossed  the  stream  of  the  Jordi*n  " 
(Rawlinson)  is  extremely  improbable.  Tiie 
current  is  strong,  and  it  is  not  everywhere 
fordable,  especially  in  winter],  and  oast  hla 

mantle  upon  him.  [Heb.  to  him  V/H^.  Bui 
LXX.  ivr*  ahrov.  Already,  it  would  seem,  the 
rough  hairy  mantle  had  come  to  be  reoog- 
nized  as  the  garb  of  a  prophet  (cf.  Zeoh. 
xiii.  4).  **  The  prophet's  doak  was  a  si^  of 
the  prophet's  vocation  "  (Keil).  To  cast  the 
olo^  to  or  upon  Llisha  was  therefore  an 
appropriate  and  significant  way  of  desig- 
nating him  to  the  prophetic  office.  **  When 
Elijah  went  to  heaven  Elisha  had  the  mantle 
entire  "  2  Kings  ii.  13  (Henry).  The  Ger- 
mans use  the  word  mantel-kind  of  an  adopted 
child.] 

Yer.  20.— And  he  left  the  oxen  [As,  being 
the  last  in  the  line,  he  could  do,  without  stop- 
ping the  others.  It  is  probable  too  that, 
Elisha  being  the  last,  Elijah's  action  would 
not  have  been  obpcrved  by  the  rest],  and 
ran  after  EUjah  [It  is  clear  that  Elislm  both 
understood  the  act,  and  made  up  his  mind 
at  once.  No  doubt  he  too  had  long  sighed  and 
prayed  over  the  demoralization  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  dishonour  done  to  his  God. 
Elijah,  after  casting  the  mantle,  strode  on, 
leaving  it  for  Elisha  to  take  or  reject  it. 
The  latter  soon  f  howed  his  choice  by  run- 
ning after  him] ,  and  said.  Let  ma,  I  pray 
thee,  kiss  my  father  and  my  mother,  and 
then  I  wUl  follow  thee.  And  he  said  unto 
him.  Go  back  again  [Heb.  go,  return]  :  for 
what  have  I  done  to  thee  T  .  [There  is  not 
a  word  of  reproof  .here,  as  Wordsworth  and 
Rawlinson  imagine.  Indeed,  it  would  havo 
been  strange  if  there  had  been.  A  greater 
readiness  to  obey  the  prophetic  summons, 
Elisha  could  not  well  have  showed.  Forth- 
with, as  soon  as  he  realized  his  call,  **  he  left 
the  oxen  and  ran  after  "  his  new  master.  True, 
he  asks  permission — and  why  should  he  not  ? 
for  **  grace  is  no  enemy  to  good  nature  " — 
to  give  a  parting  embrace  to  the  father  and 
mother  to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  and  whom 
he  had  been  required  by  God  to  honour. 
But  there  is  no  proof  of  •*  a  divided  heart " 
here.  If  he  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  and  bury  his  mother  and  father  (St. 
Luke  ix.  69 — 61)  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise. But  he  sug^ts  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  says  r  **  One  kiss,  one  farewell,  and  then 
I  will  follow  thee."  It  is  a  complete  mis- 
take, consequently,  to  interi)ret  Elijah's 
words  to  mean,  **  Go,  return  to  thy  plough- 
ing, for  why  shouldst  thou  quit  it  ?  .  .  . 
Thou  canst  remain  as  thou  art "  (Rawlin- 
son). Their  true  meaning,  as  evidenced  by 
the  sequel  (ver.  21),  clearly  was,  **  Go  back 
and  kiss  them ;  why  shouldst  thou  not  t  For 
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what  bftve  I  done  to  thee  ?  I  have  summoned 
thee  to  follow  me.  Bat  I  have  not  required 
thee  to  repudiate  thine  own  flesh  and 
blood."] 

Ver.  21.— And  he  returned  back  firom  him 
fW^ordsworth  is  not  warranted  in  affirming 
that  Elisha  *'  did  not  go  back  and  kiss/'  <&c. 
The  text  rather  implies  that  he  did] ,  and 
took  a  yoke  [Heb.  the  yoke.  Cf.  ver.  19] 
of  oxen,  and  alew  them  [Heb.  sacrificed  ; 
LXX.  tOvffe.  But  the  word,  though  gene- 
rally restricted  to  sacrificial  acts,  primarily 
means  "  to  slay  "  simply,  as  here,  and  in 
Gen.  xxzi.  51 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24 ;  2  Chron. 
xviii.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  17.  There  was  no 
altar  there,  and  the  flesh  of  a  sacrifice  was 
never  boiled] ,  and  boiled  their  flesh  [Heb. 
boiled  them^  theficsh]  with  the  instruments 
of  the  oxen  [the  plough,  yoke,  (&o.  The 
plough  of  the  East  is  extremely  rude  and 
slender,  but  the  yoke,  shaft,  <&c.,  would 
afford  a  fair  supply  of  wood.    The  scarcity 


of  timber  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  application  of  the  **  instruments 
of  the  oxen ;  '*  but  it  is  much  more  import- 
ant to  see  it  in  a  symbolical  act,  expressive 
of  Elisha's  entire  renunciation  of  his  secular 
calling.  He  would  henceforth  need  them 
no  longer.  Cf.  1  Sam.  vi.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
22] ,  and  gave  unto  the  people  [Not  only  the 
servants  or  peasants  who  had  been  plough- 
ing with  him,  but  possibly  his  neighbours 
and  friends.  This  was  a  farewell,  not  a 
religious  feast.  Cf.  Luke  v.  29,  where  Levi 
makes  a  *' great  feast "  on  the  occasion  of 
his  call] ,  and  they  did  eat.  Then  he  arose, 
and  went  after  Wj9h,  and  ministered  unto 
him.  [i.e.t  became  his  attendant,  as  Joshua 
had  been  the  minister  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv. 
13  ;  Josh.  i.  1),  and  as  Gehazi  subsequently 
became  servant  to  him.  See  2  Kings  iii.  11 : 
**  Elisha  .  .  .  which  poured  water  on  the 
hands  of  Elijah;  "  and  cf.  Acts  xiii.  5.] 


HOMILETICS. 

God  and  the  Man  of  Ood.  This  chapter  lends  itself  more  readily  to  textual  than 
to  topical  treatment. 

Ver.  1. — ^'AndAhah  told  Jczehel  all  that  Elijah  had  doneJ'  Was  there  no  word, 
then,  of  what  God  had  done  ?  Did  he  think  that  Elijah,  by  his  own  power  or  holi- 
ness, had  brought  down  fire  from  heaven  ?  Or  if  Elijah  brought  it,  was  there  no 
thought  of  Him  who  sent  it  ?  But  it  is  an  every-day  experience  that  men  will 
think  of  anything,  talk  of  anything  but  their  Maker.  They  do  not  "  like  to  retain 
Ood  in  their  thoughts"  (Rom.  i.  28).  Perhaps  Ahab  was  afraid  in  the  presence  of 
Jezebel  to  connect  the  awful  portent  with  the  name  of  the  Lord.  That  would  be 
tantamount  to  confessing  before  her  that  the  Lord  He  was  God  (ch.  xviii.  24). 
Jezebel,  therefore,  may  Uiink  it  was  magic  if  she  will.  Men  are  not  iinseldom 
cowards  in  religion,  even  before  their  own  wives  and  children.  How  blessed  it  is 
when  husband  and  wife  rehearse  to  each  other  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord ;  how 
doubly  blessed  when  the  believing  husband  wins  and  saves  the  unbelieving  wife 
(I  Cor.  vii.  14, 16).    Then  i^arriage  is  a  sacrament  indeed. 

** And  .  .  .  hoio  he  had  slain  all  the  prophets"  &c.  There  was  no  need  to  tell 
her  that,  at  least  that  night.  This  communicatfbn  shows  that  Ahab*B  heart  was 
unchanged,  otlierwise  he  would  have  practised  a  discreet  reserve.  He  must  have 
known  full  well  what  the  effect  of  those  dai'k  tidings  would  be.  Had  he  wished  for 
her  conversion,  he  would  surely  have  waited  till  the  morning  light.  That  would  havo 
given  the  other  tidings  he  had  brought  a  chance  to  work  repentance.  To  speak 
of  the  death  of  the  prophets  would  be  to  fill  her  with  tmgovemable  rage.  It  was 
charity  to  hold  his  peace.    That  was  **  a  time  to  keep  silence.'* 

Ver.  2.—"  TJien  Jezebel  sent  a  messenger"  Not,  as  we  might  have  expected,  to 
sue  for  forgiveness,  but  to  threaten  reprisals.  '*  She  swears  and  stamps  at  that 
whereat  she  should  have  ti*embled'*  (Hall).  There  is  no  hate  like  a  woman's,  no 
wickedness  like  hers.    They  nerer  do  things  by  halves. 

**  Men  differ  at  most  as  heaven  and  earth. 
But  women,  best  and  worst,  as  heaven  and  hell.*' 

This  woman  will  not  he  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead  (Luke  x^d.  1). 
The  fiery  sign  was  lost  upon  her  (**  Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  not  by  apparitions  "). 
Ahab  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  priests  and  was  too  much  awed  to  prevent  it. 
Jezebel  only  hears  of  it,  and  straightway  vows  vengeance  against  its  author.    *  *  Adam 
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was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression  "  (1  Tim. 
ii.  14). 

*'  The  ffocU  do  so,''  &c.  This  is  hke  mnch  of  the  profane  swearing  that  we  hear, 
"  fnll  of  sonnd  and  fary,  signifying  nothing.'*  It  costs  very  httle  to  invoke  factitious 
deities.  '*  The  gods  she  sware  by  conld  do  her  no  harm.'*  They  had  not  been  able 
to  save  their  own  prophets.    Cf.  Jndg.  vi.  81. 

•*  jy  J  TTialce  not  thy  life"  &c.  The  enemies  of  God's  Chnrch  and  prophets  are 
always  chained,  and  sometimes  are  infatuate  too.  They  cannot  "go  beyond  the 
word  of  the  Lord  to  do  less  or  more  "  (Niun.  zxii.  18).  *'  The  king's  heart  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  ...  he  tumeth  it  whithersoever  he  will  '*  (Prov.  ziL  1).  *'  He 
taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness'*  (1  Cor.  iii.  19),  and  turns  the  counsel  of  an 
Ahithophel  into  foolishness  (2  Sam.  xv.  81).  The  wrath  of  man  is  made  to  praise 
Him  (Psa.  Ixxvi.  10).  "  Her  tlireat  preserved  him  whom  she  meant  to  kilL'*  "  It 
were  no  hving  for  godly  men  if  the  hands  of  tyrants  were  allowed  to  be  as  bloody  as 
their  hearts"  (Hall). 

Ver.  8. — "  He  arose  and  went  for  his  lifeJ"  Elijah,  the  intrepid  apostle  of  Carmel, 
who  had  met  the  king  without  fear  and  niced  the  four  hundred  Baal  pi'ophets,  and 
stood  alone  contra  mundum^  is  seized  with  panic  fear.  The  champion  of  the  morn- 
ing becomes  the  coward  of  tlie  evening.  We  may  well  exclaim  here,  Quantum 
mutatus  ah  illo  !  well  ask,  **  Lord,  what  is  man  ?  '*  Some  have  called  man  a  demi- 
god; have  seen  in  him  "  the  peer  of  the  angels."  yWhat  a  piece  of  work,*'  says 
Hamlet,  "is  manl  how  noble  in  reason!  how  klfinite  in  faculties!  in  form  and 
moving  how  express  and  admirable !  in  actipnTliow  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension 
how  like  a  god !  "  In  EUjah  we  see  man^  his  best.  He  was  one  of  the  "  first 
three."  He  is  distinguished  even  fropi'his  brother  prophets  by  the  work  he  was 
called  to  do,  by  the  powers  with  whipli  he  was  entrusted,  by  the  grace  given  to  him, 
the  care  taken  of  him,  the  triumphant  end  granted  to  Imn.  But  how  weak  and 
unworthy  does  this  elect  messepger  of  God  now  appear.  "  Should  such  a  man  as  I 
am  flee  ?"  (Neh.  vi.  11.)  *•  I^cTw  are  the  mighty  faUen ! "  How  completely  he  is  the 
sport  of  circtunstances ;  how  full  of  contradictions  his  conduct.  At  one  moment  he 
nees  fo^  his  life;  at  the  next  he  requests  for  himself  that  he  may  die,  "  Doth  he 
wish  tp  be  rid  of  his  life  Jbecause  he  feared  to  lose  it  ?  "  (Hall.)  Yesterday  strong 
in  faith«  feanng  neither  man  nor  devU ;  to-day  trembling  before  a  woman,  wretched 
and  despaii-ing.  Bu^  more  than  that,  we  find  him  impatient,  petulant,  proud, 
arraigning  the  providence  and  wisdom  of  God.  '*  Take  away  my  Ufe,*'  this  is  the 
cry  of  a  mortified ^4mbition ;  of  one  who  cannot  trust  himself  in  God's  hands  any 
longer.  ^  I  am  n6t  better  than  my  fathers."  What  do  these  words  reveal,  but  that 
he  had  th^ghi/himself  better  than  they ;  that  he  had  been  "  exalted  above  measuiB 
through  thdimmdance  of  revelations  "  ?  (2  Cor.  xii.  7.)  And  this  is  Eliiah,  the  re- 
storer of  the  law,  the  express  ambassador  of  heaven.  It  is  well  said  that  he  was 
*'  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are  "  (James  v.  18).  **  I  have  seen  an  end  of 
all  perfection."  Here  is  humanity  at  its  best,  and  how  poor  and  weak  it  is.  If 
man  is  **  the  glory  "  he  is  also  "  the  scandal  of  the  universe." 

*'  Chaos  of  passions,  passions  all  confused. 
Still  by  himself  abused  or  disabused. 
Created  half  to  rise  and  half  to  fall, 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hnrlcd. 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world.** 

Ver,  6.—"  Behold,  an  angel  touched  him*'  So  that  he  was  watched  and  guai-ded, 
even  while  he  slept.  His  impatience  and  faithlessness  have  not  diminished  the  loving 
care  and  tenderness  of  God.  **He  knoweth  omr  fiame."  His  very  sleep  was. or- 
dained in  mercy.  Observe  the  contrast  between  the  pity  and  love  of  God  and  the 
childish  repining  and  discontent  of  the  man  of  God !  Observe,  too,  how  God  uses 
the  ministiy  of  angels  I  Compare  Matt,  iv.  11 ;  Luke  xxii.  48 ;  Acts  xxvii.  28 ;  v. 
19 ;  xii.  8.  **  Ai'e  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  ?  "  (Heb.  i.  14,)  "  No  wilderness  is 
too  solitary  for  the  attendance  of  those  blessed  spirits."  "  While  he  slept,  his  bi'eak- 
fast  is  made  ready  for  him  by  those  spiritual  hands,'* 
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•*  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  saccoor  ns  that  sacoonr  want  I 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  flitting  skyea,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  fowle  fiendes  to  ayd  us  militant ! 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch,  and  dewly  war.l, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward. 
0  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ? " 

Ver.  6.—**  A  cake  hahcn  on  the  coals,''  &c.  Not  only  was  the  prophet  protected, 
he  was  provided  for  by  the  angel.  What  a  commentary  on  that  verse,  "  He  giveth 
it  to  his  oeloved  while  they  sleep  '*  (Psa.  cxxvii.  2,  Heb.)  And  does  not  God  give  U3 
all  food  in  like  manner  ?  While  tlie  farmer  sleeps,  the  seed  springs  and  grows 
up,  he  knoweth  not  how  (Mark  iv.  27).  Our  Keeper  neither  slumbers  nor  sleepi 
(Psa.  cxxi.  4).  Observe  also  how  God  prepares  a  table  in  tlie  wilderness.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  He  has  given  angels*  food  in  the  desert  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  25 ;  Neh.  ix.  21 ; 
Dent.  viii.  16). 

Yer,!,—'*  Arise  and  cat.'*  Though  tliis  was  rapematural  food,  so  far  as  we 
can  see  miraculously  pi*ovided,  and  in  any  case  of  preternatm*al  efficacy,  yet  it 
must  be  taken  and  eaten  in  the  ordinaiy  way.  Eliji^  might  have  been  endued 
with  strength  for  his  desert  journey  without  the  aid  of  any  material  elements.  The 
angers  touch  or  even  the  word  of  the  Lord  would  surely  have  sufficed  (Judg.  vi.  21 ; 
£zek.  ii.  2;  iii.  24  ;  Luke  vii.  7).  Instead  of  which  a  cake  is  baken  on  the  coals, 
and  he  must  rise  and  eat  thereof,  eat  thereof  twice,  God  works  by  means,  and  it  is 
for  man  to  i^se  them.  It  is  presumption  to  expect  God  to  dispense  with  them 
because  He  can  do  so. 

Ver.  8. — **  Went  tn  tJie  strength  of  that  meat,'^&Q.  It  is  very  noticeable  how  many 
miracolons  feedings  we  hate  in  Holy  Scripture.  Not  only  does  the  New  Testament 
record  a  feeding,  now  of  five  thousand  with  five  loaves,  now  of  four  thousand  with 
seven  loaves  (Matt.  xv.  9,  10) ;  not  only  is  one  or  other  of  these  mentioned  by  all 
four  evangelists  (Matt.  xiv.  17 ;  Mark  vi.  88 ;  Luke  ix.  13 ;  John  vi.  9  ;  Matt.  xv.  86  ; 
Mark  viii.  6) ;  but  the  Old  Testament,  in  addition  to  such  narratives  as  those  of 
1  Kings  xvii.  14  sqq. ;  2  liings  iv.  1 — 6,  42  sqq.,  tells  of  a  miraculous  supply  of  food 
which  extended  over  forty  years  (Exod.  xvi.  14 — 35  ;  Dout.  viii  8, 4, 16).  Is  not  all 
this  to  teach  ns  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone  ?  (Deut.  viii.  8.)  Are  they  not 
rehearsals,  adumbrations  of  the  great  mystery  of  our  religion,  of  the  true  *•  bread 
from  heaven  which  giveth  life  unto  the  world  *'  ?  (John  vi.  82  sqq.)  We  too  are 
journeying  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God.  The  home  of  our  souls  is  the  **  mountain  of 
myri'h  and  the  hill  of  frankincense  '*  (Cant.  iv.  6).  And  tlie  journey  is  too  great 
for  us.  Without  Divine  aid,  without  soul  food,  we  shall  "  faint  by  the  way."  But 
God  has  provided  for  us  a  gracious  viaticum,  a  moat  which  the  world  knows  not  of, 
flesh  wliich  is  meat  indeed,  blood  which  is  drink  indeed  (John  vi.  55). 

Ver.  9. — **  T}ie  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him"  Though  he  had  not  merited  such 
a  favour,  for  he  had  acted  without  that  word  when  he  3ed.  True,  he  fled  to  tho 
desert,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  that  he  might  hear  what  God  would  say  concerning 
him,  but  he  had  no  right  to  presume  that  He  who  had  not  spoken  at  Jezreel  would 
speak  at  Sinai.  But  God  never  deals  with  us  as  we  deserve,  or  as  we  deal  with  one 
another.  "  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall  stand?  "  (Psa. 
cxxx.  8;)  "If  they  break  my  statues  .  .  .  then  will  I  visit  their  transgression 
with  the  rod  .  .  .  nevertheless,  my  loving-kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take  from 
him,*'  &c.  (Psa.  Ixxxix.  81—83).  **  Thou  hast  played  the  harlot  with  many  lovers; 
yet  return  again  to  me,  saith  the  Lord'*  (Jcr.  iii.  1).  If  the  word  did  not  come  to 
us  when  we  sti'ayi  how  could  we  be  reclaimed  ?  God  must  take  the  first  step 
(John  vi.  44). 

"  What  doest  thou  Itere,  Elijah  P*  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  there  was 
any  audible  voice  (see  ver.  12).  God  spoke  tlirough  the  conscience.  And  this  is 
still  the  organ  used  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Have  we  never  heard  this  question  in  our 
secret  sonls  ?  perhaps  when  we  stood  in  tho  way  of  sinners,  or  eat  in  the  seat  of  the 
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Bcomful.  We  sLould  do  well  to  put  it  repeatedly  to  our  own  hearts.  **  Bemarde,  ad 
quid  venisti  ?  ''—it  was  thus  that  the  gi*eatest  saint  of  the  Middle  Ages  often  tried 
his  motives  and  conduct. 

Ver.  10. — '*  J  have  been  very  jealous  J**  We  often  confound  zeal  for  our  own  ends 
and  purposes  with  zeal  for  God ;  often  misread  oiur  own  motives.  Jehu  cried,  "  Come 
and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord  "  (2  Kings  x.  16) ;  "  but  Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in 
the  law  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,*'  &c.  (vers.  29,  81).  Saul's  "zeal  for  the  children 
of  Israel  and  Judah  '*  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2)  procured  the  impalemant  of  seven  of  his  sons. 
St.  Paul  hears  witness  of  the  Jews,  that "  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according 
to  knowledge,'*  and  testifies  of  liimself, "  concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the  Church" 
(Phil.  iii.  6 ;  cf.  Acts  xxvi.  9, 11).  We  can  understand  the  cynical  warning.  Surtout, 
point  de  zele^  when  we  remember  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  its  name. 
The  spirit  of  Elias,  the  spiiit  of  fire  and  sword  (2  Kings  i.  10 ;  1  Kings  xix.  1),  is 
not  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  or  His  Church  (Luke  ix.  65,  56).  There  was  not  im- 
probably in  this  complaint  something  of  the  resentment  which  Jameg  and 
Jolm  felt  when  the  Samaritans  did  not  receive  them.  tVas  it  not  in  part  pique  at 
his  rejection  by  Israel  led  to  Ehjali's  intercession  against  them  ?  (Uom.  xi.  2.)  It 
is  ti-ue,  he  begins,  "They  have  rejected  thee,'*  but  he  ends,  **They  have  rejected 
me  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  7).  And  omr  lamentations  over  the  non-success  of  our  ministry, 
are  they  inspu'ed  by  the  dishonour  done  to  God,  or  the  indifference  manifested 
towards  ourselves  ?  There  may  be  both  pride  and  temper  in  the  complaint,  '*  He 
followeth  not  us  "  (Mark  ix.  88). 

Ver.  11. — "  Stand  .  .  •  before  the  Lord'*  Only  thus  can  we  know  ourselves,  and 
self-knowledge  must  be  our  first  aim.  "  E  caelo  desccndit,  yvw9t  viavrw,"  **  In  thy 
light  shall  we  see  hght."  We  compare  om'selves  with  pigmies  when  we  compare 
ourselves  with  others  (2  Cor.  x.  12),  It  is  only  in  the  presence  of  oiu:  Maker  that 
we  learn  our  nothingness  and  sinfulness.  "Now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore 
I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes"  (JobxUi.  6, 6).  "Beholding  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image"  (2  Cor.  iii.  18). 

Ver.  12. — "  A  still  small  voice.'*  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  awe  the  soul ;  His  love 
melts  and  wins  it.  What  the  law  could  not  do,  the  gospel  has  done  (Rom.  viii.  8). 
Christ  draws  men  unto  Him  by  the  sweet  atti-action  of  His  cross  (John  xii.  82). 
The  lightnings  and  thunders,  the  trumpet  and  the  voices  of  Sinai,  do  not  move  the 
world  as  do  the  seven  last  words  of  the  Crucified.  "  Not  in  the  wind  that  parted 
the  Red  Sea,  or  the  fire  that  swept  the  top  of  Sinai,"  was  God  brought  so  near  to 
man,  "  as  in  the  ministrations  of  Him  whose  cry  was  not  heard  in  the  streets,  as  in 
the  still  small  voice  of  the  child  at  Bethlehem  "  (Stanley).  This  parable  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  familiar  fable  which  tells  how  storm  and  sun  strove  together  for  the 
mastery.  The  former  made  the  traveller  wrap  his  garments  more  closely  about 
him ;  the  latter  made  him  cast  them  aside.  Love  is  more  powerful  than  fear,  and 
that  because  "  love  is  of  God."  Judgment  is  His  strange  work.  "  God  loves  to 
make  a  way  for  Himself  by  ten'or,  but  He  conveys  Himself  to  us  in  sweetness  " 
(Bp.  Hall) — a  truth  well  brought  out  in  Theodore  Monod's  exquisite  hymn — 

**  Yet  He  found  me :  I  beheld  Him 
Bleeding  on  the  cnrsdd  tree ; 
Heard  Him  pray,  *  Forgive  them,  Father ; ' 
And  my  wistful  heart  said  faintly, 

*  Some  of  self,  and  some  of  Thcc.' 

"  Day  by  day  His  tender  mercy 
Healing,  helping,  fall  and  free ; 
Sweet  and  strong,  and,  ah  I  so  patient, 
Brought  me  lower,  whilst  I  whispered, 

*  Less  of  self,  and  more  of  Thee.' 

"  Higher  than  the  highest  heavens, 
Deeper  than  the  deepest  sea, 
Lord,  Thy  love  at  last  hath  conqnorod ; 
Grant  me  now  my  spirit's  longing, 

*  None  of  self,  and  all  of  Thee.'  " 
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Ver.  18.—**  Wrapped  hisfctce  in  his  manile,'*  He  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God 
(Exod.  iii.  6 ;  cf.  Gen.  iii.  10,  "  I  hid  myself").  "  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us 
all."  Besides,  no  man  can  see  His  moe  and  live  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20).  The  beatific 
vision  is  too  much  for  our  poor  mortaUty,  too  much  for  the  angelic  powers  (Isa. 
vL  2).  It  is  in  mercy  that  God  is  veUed  from  our  i-iew.  The  seeing  God  as  He 
is  belongs  to  the  times  of  restitution  (Matt  v.  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  14 ;  Rev.  i.  7  ;  xxiL  4 ; 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12). 

Ver.  14. — **  I  liave  been  very  jealous ,*  &c.  The  same  question,  and  precisely  the 
same  words  in  reply.  But  eveiything  was  not  the  same.  The  man  and  the  manner 
were  alike  changed  (cf.  1  Sam.  x.  6).  He  has  heard  the  **  still  small  voice,"  and 
it  has  hushed  his  own.  How  true  it  is,  "  It  is  not  the  words  we  say,  but  the  manner 
ftnd  spirit  in  which  we  say  them,  gives  them  their  force  and  significance." 

Ver.  16. — "  (?o,  rettMrn^  This  is  God's  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  doest  thou 
here?  "  •*  Thou  hast  now  no  business  here.  Thou  hast  a  work  to  do  elsewhere. 
Thou  art  not  left  alone,  nor  has  God  ceased  to  watch  over  and  care  for  His  Church. 
His  ministers  of  wrath  are  already  nominated ;  it  is  for  thee  to  call  them  to  their 
work."  Which  of  God's  servants  has  not  desponded  like  Elijah  ?  Who  has  not 
been  tempted  to  think  his  work  a  failure  ?  Who  has  not  had  to  complain  of  a  gain- 
saying and  disobedient  people  ?  How  many  have  been  induced  to  desert  their  posts  ? 
But  no  man's  work  can  be  a  failure  unless  he  is  a  failure  himself.  Our  work  is  to 
witness,  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  If  they  forbear,  who 
shall  say  that  that  work  is  not  successful  ?  And  it  may  be  suggested  here  that 
work  is  often  the  very  best  remedy  for  despondency  and  doubt.  The  diligent  soul 
has  no  time  for  self-torture.  Its  eye  is  fixed  on  others.  There  is  a  quaint  legend 
which  tells  how,  some  years v  after  tha  event,  St.  Thomas  was  again  troubled 
with  agonizing  doubts  as  to  ourSLord's  resurrection.  He  sought  the  apostles,  and 
began  to  pour  his  soul's  troubles  in V)  their  ears.  But  first  one,  then  the  other, 
looked  at  mm  in  astonishment,  Mkd/told  the  unhappy  doubter  that  he  was  sorry 
for  him,  but  really  he  had  so  much  to  do  he  had  no  time  to  listen  to  his  tale.  Then 
he  was  fain  to  impart  his  woes  to  some  devout  women.  But  they,  as  busy  as 
Dorcas  and  in  like  employment,  soon  made  him  understand  that  they  had  no 
leisure  for  such  thoughts  as  these.  At  last  it  dawned  upon  him  that  perhaps  it  was 
because  they  were  so  busy  that  they  were  free  from  the  doubts  by  which  he  was 
tortured.  He  took  the  hmt ;  he  went  to  Parthia ;  occupied  himself  in  preaching 
Christ's  gospel,  and  was  never  troubled  with  doubts  any  more. 

Ver.  18. — **  Yet  have  I  left  me  seven  thousand,'*  There  is  always  a  remnant 
(Rom.  xi  4,  6).  The  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  the  Church.  God  has  His 
secret  ones,  unknown  to  men.  The  number  of  the  elect  must  be  accomplished. 
(Rev.  vii.  4).  The  prophets  have  been  too  much  given  to  pessimist  views.  **  God's 
faithful  ones  are  often  his  hidden  ones  "  (Psa.  Ixxxiii.  8). 

••  Yet  in  falPn  Israel  are  there  hearts  and  eyes. 
That  day  by  day  in  prayer  like  thine  arise, 
Thou  know'st  them  not,  but  their  Creator  knows." 

Archbishop  Ussher  used  to  say  to  say  that  in  the  great  Assize,  if  the  King  should 
set  him  on  His  right  hand,  three  things  would  surprise  him.  First,  to  find  himself 
there  ;  secondly,  to  find  that  numbers  of  whose  salvation  he  had  always  been  confi- 
dent were  not  there  ;  thirdly,  to  find  that  thousands  of  whose  salvation  he  had 
always  despaired  were  there  after  all. 

Ver.  19.—"  Found  Elisha  .  .  .  ploughing,''  God  never  calls  an  idle  man.  "  If 
ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrightoous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your 
trust  the  true  riches  ?  "  (Luke  xvi.  11.)  The  man  who  will  not  plough  by  reason  of 
the  cold  (Prov.  xx.  4),  if  he  put  his  hand  to  the  gospel  plough,  will  presently  look 
back  (Luke  ix.  62),  and  go  not  to  the  work  (Acts  xv.  88).  The  apostles  were  called 
from  their  ships,  their  nets,  the  receipt  of  custom,  &c.,  none  from  the  market-place  or 
the  street  comers.  They  only  exchanged  one  department  of  God's  work  for  another, 
for  **  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is 
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a  fellow- worker  with  God/*  Laborare  est  orare.  **  An  honest  calling  in  tlie  world 
does  not  at  all  put  us  out  of  the  way  of  our  heavenly  calling.'*  •*  In  all  labour  is 
profit." 

Ver.  20. — **  He  Ufl  the  oxenJ'  No* service  without  sacrifice.  Sometimes  it  is  only 
ships  and  nets  (Mark  i.  20),  sometimes  it  is  houses  and  lands,  father  and  mother, 
wife  and  child  (Matt.  xix.  29). 

"  Go  back  again,**  Why  should  he  not  kiss  his  father  and  mother?  "  For  God 
conmianded,  saying,  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,"  and  it  is  not  for  the  greatest  of 
the  prophets  to  make  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  (Matt.  xv.  4 — 6). 
Behgion  developes  and  intensifies  the  domestic  afTeclions.  Ties  of  flesh  become 
stronger  and  closer  when  cemented  and  consecrated  by  gi-ace.  It  would  be  strange 
if  the  rehgion  of  love  made  husband  or  wife,  parent  or  child,  love  each  other 
less. 

Ver.  21. — *'  Tooh  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  slew  tliein,"*  He  has  done  with  earthly 
pursuits.  He  bums  his  ships  behind  him.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Chnroh  of 
Christ  if  her  ministers  acted  m  like  manner.  The  temptation  to  eke  out  a  scanty 
income  by  trade,  especially  among  missionaries,  must  be  great ;  but  a  man  cannot 
be  half  a  clergyman,  and  must  not  be  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  this  life.  Some  of 
the  Swiss  pastors  have  become  hotel-keepers,  but  if  they  have  been  the  gainers, 
religion  has  not.  Of  all  masters,  religion  and  business  are  the  two  which  can 
least  be  sensed  together. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — S.— Elijah's  Prayer  for  Death,  How  eiTatic  have  been  the  movements 
of  this  prophet  I  Our  first  introduction  to  him  is  at  the  court  of  Ahab,  whence,  as 
soon  as  he  utters  his  prophecy,  he  is  away  to  Cherith  in  the  east,  among  the  wilds 
of  Gilead.  Next  we  find  him  in  the  north,  at  Zarephath  of  Zidon.  Then  he  meets 
Obadiah,  probably  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  whence  he  passes  over  to  Carmel  in 
the  west.  From  Carmel  ho  runs  before  Ahab's  horses  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel. 
The  next  day  finds  him  on  his  way  to  Beersheba  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah. 
The  day  following  he  is  pushing  his  way  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  where  wo 
now  find  him  under  a  shrub,  requesting  for  himself  that  ho  may  die.  Let  us 
consider — 

1.  The  occasion  op  this  PR^iYEa  1.  Jezebel  had  threatened  his  life.  (1)  Ahab 
had  reported  to  his  queen  what  Ehjah  had  done  at  Carmel,  and  in  particular 
recounted  how  he  had  slain  all  the  prophets.  In  this  statement  we  notice  two 
capital  faults.  He  did  not  recoimt  what  JcJiovah  had  done ;  he  did  not  properly 
distinguish  the  "prophets"  slain  as  idolatrous  and  false.  The  gospel  may  be 
variously  preached.  (2)  Instead  of  reflecting  and  repenting,  Jezebel  was  filled  with 
resentment,  and  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  Elijah.  Miracles  will  not  do  more 
than  reason  with  a  corrupt  and  prejudiced  heart  (See  Luke  xvi.  81 ;  John  xii.  10, 
11.)  (8)  She  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Elijah  with  an  oath,  declaring  that 
within  twenty-four  hours  she  would  revenge  upon  his  life  the  slaughter  of  her 
priests.  Wickedness  is  not  always  poUtio :  by  giving  him  this  notice  she  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  escape.  2.  To  save  his  life  he  fled.  (1)  Was  this  wrong?  Some 
have  blamed  liim  for  it  because  he  did  not  first  ascertain  the  will  of  God.  Had  ho 
no  voice  of  God  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  ?  Had  he  no  voice  of  God  in 
the  providence  which  apprised  him  of  his  peril  ?  Would  he  not  have  tempted  the 
Lord  his  God  to  have  waited  for  another  voice  ?  Had  he  remained  and  forfeited 
his  life,  would  he  not  have  been  to  blame  ?  God  gives  us  our  reason,  and  if  we 
follow  its  light,  together  with  that  of  an  upright  conscience,  we  shall  do  well.  (2) 
But  who  can  say  that  Elijah  had  no  direction  from  the  word  of  the  Lord? 
Certainly  there  was  a  plan  for  his  joumev  recognized  by  the  angel  with  which  he 
was  famihar  (see  ver.  7).  The  distance  from  Beersheba  to  Horeb  was  about  150 
miles.  (8)  In  his  flight  he  came  fii*st  to  Beersheba,  where  he  was  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  who  feared  the  Lord.    There  ho  left  his 
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servant  iu  safety,  and  might  have  abode  hunsclf  in  safety  had  he  not  acted  under 
the  promptings  of  inspiration  to  proceed  alone  into  the  wilderness.  (3)  Alone  with 
Ood  he  tuJcs  to  die.  (1)  The  Hebrew  phrase  is,  **  He  requested /or  his  life  that  he 
might  die."  There  is  life  in  death  to  the  righteous.  (2)  **  It  is  enough."  This  is 
the  language  of  disappointment.  He  looked  for  better  fruit  of  his  ministry  than  he 
found.  He  thought,  Surely  this  demonstration  on  Carmel  will  extinguish  idolatry ; 
but  he  finds  Jezebel  swearing  against  his  life,  and  apparently  in  a  position  to  carry 


out  her  purpose.  "  Now,  0  Lord,  take  away  my  life ;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my 
fathers.  I  am  no  more  useful  here  than  they  have  been  who  ore  gone  hence.  Let 
me  join  them. 

II.  The  answers  given  to  it.  1.  They  come  in  the  foi'm  of  jpJiysical  refresh- 
ment,  (1)  Ehiah's  prayer  was  evidently  uttered  under  the  iimuence  of  physical 
exhaustion  and  disoomtort.  His  sitting  under  the  '*  juniper '*  is  mentioned,  not  to 
suggest  that  he  derived  comfort  fi-om  an  ample  sliade,  but  rather  to  show  how  little 
sheltor  he  could  find.  The  word  (DH'^)  is  construed  as  in  the  text  by  the  Hebrews, 
by  Jerome,  and  the  Vulgate;  yet  it  is  rather  the  genista  (broom),  a  shrub  with 
yellow  flowers  which  grows  in  the  desert,  and  which  has  its  name  (from  UrO  to 
bind)  from  the  toughness  or  tenacity  of  its  twigs,  which  were  used  for  witJies.  Not 
only  was  he  wayworn  with  his  journey  and  exposure  to  the  sun,  but  faint  also  for 
want  of  food  and  drink*  (2)  The  answer  came  to  his  prayer,  therefore,  in  the  bless- 
ing of  refreshing  sleep.  Out  of  this  also  he  was  seasonably  aroused  by  an  Angel  to 
find  a  cake  on  the  coals  (as  bread  is  sometimes  baked  in  the  East)  and  a  cruse 
of  water  at  his  bolster.  Ood  knows  our  frame,  pities  us,  and  makes  due  allowance 
for  our  frailties.  When  wo  find  our  spirits  in  a  morbid  state  let  us  look  to  our 
health.  Hygiene  may  come,  even  to  the  soul,  as  an  angel  of  God.  2.  They  came 
to  him  in  spiritual  blessing.  (1)  The  refreshment  which  Ehjah  received  was 
supernatural  in  its  source.    The  bread  and  water  came  to  him  with  the  word  and 

touch  of  the  Angel-Jehovah  (TWX*  Ifc^/D).  This  was  no  common  angel,  but  one  of 
the  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  (2)  It  was  supernatural  idso  in  its  effects  (ver.  8). 
In  these  he  is  brought  intimately  into  association  with  Moses  and  Jesus.  (Compare 
Exod.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Dent.  ix.  9, 18 ;  Matt.  iv.  2.)  It  is  also  noteworthy  how  those 
three  appear  in  gloiy  together  on  tlie  holy  motmt.  (See  Luke  ix.  80,  81.)  The 
spiritual  life  we  derive  from  God's  word  is  set  forth  in  the  mystery  of  the  manna 
which  fox  forty  years  nourished  the  people  of  God  in  this  wilderness.  It  is  also  set 
forth  in  that  new  life  of  Jesus  in  wliicn  after  His  resurrection  He  appeared  to  His 
disciples  during /or^y  days.    (See  Rom.  vi.  11 ;  Gal.  ii  20.)— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  9—18. — Elijah  at  Horcb.  Elijah  went  in  the  strength  of  the  refreshment 
he  had  received  from  the  Angel- Jehovah  a  forty  days'  journey  to  Horeb.  He  was 
now  on  holy  ground.  It  was  the  "  mount  of  God  "  on  which  Moses  had  seen  the 
Angel- Jehovtui  in  the  bush,  and  was  within  sight  of  Sinai,  memorable  for  the  giving 
of  the  law.  On  Horeb  he  lodges  in  a  cave,  perhaps  the  very  recess  from  which 
Moses  witnessed  the  Shechinah  (see  Exod.  xxxiL  22),  and  here  becomes  the  subject 
of  Divine  communications  and  revelations.    Cousider  now — 

I.  His  intercession  against  Isbael.  1.  Observe  the  occasion,  (1)  The  question 
came  to  him  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  **  What  doest  thou  here,  Ehjah  ?  "  In  answer 
to  this  he  urged  what  Paul  calls  his  ''  intercession  against  Israel "  (Bora.  xL  2,  8). 
Wherever  we  are  it  behoves  us  to  ask  ourselves  what  business  we  have  here. 
Everywhere  our  first  business  is  to  glorify  God.  (2)  This  question  is  thought  to 
suggest  that  El^'ah  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed  elsewhere.  But  did 
he  not  come  here  after  receiving  supernatural  strength  from  God  Himself  expressly 
for  this  loumey  ?  (See  vers.  7,  8.)  (8)  Bather  must  we  not  look  upon  his  journey 
in  the  light  of  a  parable,  showing  now  God  abandons  those  who  refuse  to  be 
reformed?  ^Compare  Jer.  ix.  2.)  In  this  view  we  can  see  how  EHjah  acted  in 
"faith"  in  this  journey;  for  Paul  seems  to  allude  to  him  in  Hebrews  xi  88. 
2.  The  matter  of  the  accusation,  (1)  The  view  now  given  harmonizes  with  this, 
the  substance  of  which  is  the  prophet*s  great  jealousy  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
whose  honour  had  been  outraged  by  the  apostasy  of  the  children  of  Israel.    Here 
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is  no  confoBsion  of  that  unwortliy  timidity  with  which  Elijah  has  been,  we  think, 
too  hastily  charged.  Nor  had  he  any  rebuke  from  God  for  such  supposed  dastardli- 
ness,  which  doubtless  he  would  have  received  had  he  deserved  it.  He  is  here 
because  he  cannot  abide  in  the  land  of  Israel,  where  Jehovah  was  commonly 
insulted.  (2)  He  recounts  the  particulars  of  his  grie£  "  For  the  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  thy  covenant"— have  substituted  false  Elohim  for  Thee;  "thrown 
down  thine  altars  "—attempted  to  abolish  Thy  worship ;  "  slain  thy  prophets  with 
tlie  sword  " — to  provide  agamst  any  revival  of  the  pure  religion  of  their  fathers ; 
**  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away."  Of  what 
use,  then,  could  he  be  to  such  a  people  ?  (See  Hosea  iv.  17.)  (3)  The  motive  of  this 
intercession  to  God  against  Israel  is  not  personal  revenge,  but  zeal  for  Jehovah. 
And  though  we  are  bound,  as  Christians,  to  love  our  enemies,  that  does  not  say 
that  we  are  to  love  the  enemies  of  God.  Tliere  is  a  spurious  charity  in  high  favour 
which  the  Scriptures  do  not  sanction.  (See  2  Chron.  xix.  2 ;  Psa.  cxix.  19 ;  cxxxix. 
21 ;  Luke  xiv.  26.)  Beware  of  that  charity  which  has  complicity  with  sin.  (4)  The 
repetition  of  the  answer  when  a  second  time  the  question  was  put  evinces  the  deep 
sincerity  of  the  prophet's  souL 

II.  The  answer  of  God  unto  him.  1.  TJils  was  first  given  in  symbol,  (1)  To 
witness  the  vision  ho  was  caused  to  stand  on  the  mouut  before  the  Lord.  Probably 
this  was  the  place  where  Moses  stood  on  a  similar  occasion  (see  Exod.  xix.  9,  16). 
We  should  have  the  Rock  of  Ages  for  our  foundation  when  we  witness  visions  of 
God.  All  shall  witness  them  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  (%)  Teirible  signs 
immediately  followed  upon  the  passing  by  of  Jehovah,  (a)  First,  **  a  great  and 
strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord." 
Here  was  a  sign  of  wrath  upon  the  rulers  and  people,  through  invasion,  (Compare 
Jer.  iv.  11 — 13 ;  Ezek.  vi.  2 ;  Amos  iv.  1).  (6)  **  And  after  the  wind  an  earthquake." 
This  is  a  sign  of  revolution,  whether  in  things  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  both.  (Compaie 
Psa.  Ixviii.  8;  Rev.  vi.  12;  xvi.  18).  (c)  **  And  after  the  earthquake  a  fire."  This 
is  the  symbol  of  judgments  more  immediately  from  God  (see  Deut.  iv.  24 ;  Psa. 
xviii.  12—14;  Ixvi.  12;  Jer.  xlviii.  45).  (3)  But  the  Lord  was  in  none  of  these. 
Judgments  are  a  strange  work  to  Him.  They  -are  necessaiy  to  the  order  of  His 
government,  but  not  congenial  to  His  nature.  **  He  delightcth  in  mercy."  So  the 
Lord  was  in  the  **  still  small  voice  "  which  followed.  The  gentle  voice  of  the  gospel 
follows  the  law  which  came  with  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  and  God  is  in  it.  So 
Elijah  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle.  (Compare  Exod.  iii.  6 ;  Isa.  vi.  2.)  2.  It 
was  afterwards  expounded  in  words.  (!)  Elijah,  the  intercessor  against  Isi*ael, 
and  therefore  the  impersonation  of  anger  against  sin,  was  to  return  to  Israel  by  way 
of  Damascus,  where  he  was  to  **  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria."  In  Hazael 
now  we  must  look  for  the  "  strong  wind"  that  was  to  come  up  and  make  havoc 
upon  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  Israel.  (Compare  2  Kings  viii.  12, 13 ;  x.  32,  33; 
xiii.  3.)  (2)  "Jehu  tlie  son  of  Nimshi"  was  Elijah  to  "anoint  to  be  king  over 
Israel."  Here  was  the  insti-ument  of  the  "earthquake"  of  revolution.  (See  2 
Kings  ix.  1 — 8.)  Not  only  did  Jehu  bring  a  signal  destruction  upon  the  whole 
house  of  Ahab ;  he  brought  down  judgment  also  upon  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
(2  Kings  X.  28).  (3)  "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat "  was  this  impersonation  of 
righteous  anger  to  "  anoint  to  be  prophet*'  in  his  room.  Here  is  God's  instrument 
of  "fire."  His  words  are  to  be  swords  of  flame.  So  "it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
him  that  escapcth  from  the  sword  of  Hazael  shall  Jehu  slay;  and  him  thatescapeth 
from  the  sword  of  Jehu  shall  EUsha  slay."  No  sinner  can  escape  the  fire  of  God's 
word.  (4)  But  the  "  still  small  voice  "  of  the  gospel  of  mercy  has  its  triumphs. 
"  Yet  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,"  &c,  God  has  His  faithfril  "  hidden 
ones  "  (Psa.  Ixxxiii.  3).  No  wonder  Elijah  should  cover  his  face  with  reverent 
giatitude  at  the  discovery  of  that  sealed  company  in  whose  midst  was  Jehovah- 
Shammah  I    (Ezek.  xlviii.  35 ;  Rev.  vii.  13— 170— J*  ^*  ^• 

Vers.  19 — 21. — The  Call  of  Elisha,  After  the  visions  of  Horeb,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  commission  there  received,  Ehjah  returned  from  the  wilderness  and 
re  entered  the  land  of  Israel.    Whether  he  went  round  by  Damascus,  and  in  his 
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course  anointed  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria,  as  Samuel  had  anointed  David  long 
before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  instructions  (ver.  15)  to  suppose  that  he  did  so;  for  prophets 
are  said  to  do  things  which  they  predict,  (See  Jer.  i.  10 ;  Ezek.  xhii.  8 ;  Bom.  iv. 
17.)  The  reason  is  that  their  predictions  are  sure  to  be  accomphshed;  and  upon 
the  same  principle  a  true  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  is  said  to  be  the  **  substance '' 
or  subsistence  of  **  things  hoped  for  "  (Heb.  xi.  1).    It  is  certain  that  Elisha  made 

Erovision  for  the  anointing  of  Jehu ;  ElisJia  also  informed  Hazael  that  he  should 
e  king  over  Syria  (see  2  Kings  viii.  18 ;  ix.  1 — 8).    The  call  of  Elisha  was  by  the 
hand  of  Elijah, 

I.  The  call  op  Elisha  was  from  God.  1.  Elijah  threw  his  mantle  over  Elislia. 
(1)  The  prophet^s  mantle  was  the  symbol  of  his  office.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
slon  of  an  animal,  or  composed  of  some  hairy  material  (see  2  Kings  i.  8 ;  Zech. 
xiii.  5 ;  Isa.  xx.  2 ;  Matt.  iii.  4).  In  allusion  to  this,  perhaps,  the  popes  invest  their 
cardinals  with  the  pallium — a  cloak  or  pall  made  of  wooL  (2)  The  mantle  of 
Ehjah  tlirown  upon  EUsha  was  the  sign  that  he  was  to  "follow  him,"  to  be  his 
servant  first,  and  eventually  to  be  his  successor.  The  mantle,  accordingly,  came 
fully  into  the  possession  of  Elisha  when  his  **  master  "  was  **  taken  from  his  head  " 
(2  Kings  ii.  8, 18).  (8)  The  "spirit  of  Elijah  *'  then  "  came  upon  Ehsha."  So 
essential  to  a  prophet  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  prophets  themselves  are  called 
"spirits."  False  prophets  also  are  called  "spirits,*'  but  for  an  opposite  reason 
(see  ch.  xxii.  22, 28 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  82 ;  IJohn  iv.  1, 2).  2.  Elijah  a^ted  under  Divine 
direction,  (1)  After  he  had  asked  for  himself  that  he  might  die,  God  expressly 
commissioned  him  to  anoint  "  Ehsha  the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-Meholah  "  to  be 
"prophet  in  his  room"  (ver.  16).  The  true  minister  is  God's  gift.  (2)  God  knew 
the  qualities  of  EHsha.  The  manner  in  which  he  received  the  call  proved  him  to 
be  a  true  man.  God*s  order  is,  first  "  grace,"  then  "  apostleship  "  (see  Bom.  i.  5). 
Those  persons  deceive  themselves  who,  being  destitute  of  godliness,  affect  apostle- 
ship (see  Fsa.  1.  16).  Nor  can  apostleship  abide  where  grace  is  forfeited  (Acts 
i.  25).  (8)  Elijah  found  Elisha,  not  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  but  ploughing 
in  the  field.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  will  not  bo  tied  down  to  human  institutions, 
however  venerable  and  respectable. 

II.  The  response  of  Elisha  was  to  God  1.  He  accordingly  renounced  the 
world,    (1)  He  had  something  to  sacrifice.    The  "  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  "  indicate 

Erosperity.  The  glimpse  we  get  of  his  home  is  sufficient  to  discover  comfort  and 
appiness.  Everybody  has  something  to  give  up  for  God.  (2)  At  the  call  of  God 
he  gave  up  all.  Instantly  he  "  left  the  oxen  and  ran  after  Elijah."  There  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  entering  upon  the  service  of  God.  Elisha  did  not  go  home  to 
a^h  but  to  take  leave  of  his  parents.  For  the  authority  of  God  is  above  that  of 
parents.  His  proposal  to  return  to  his  home  was  not  a  pretext  for  delay,  else  he 
would  have  merited  the  censure  of  our  Lord  (see  Ltd^e  v.  29;  ix.  61,  62)  The 
completeness  of  his  renunciation  of  the  world  was  expressed  in  his  sacrificing  the 
oxen  together  with  the  gear.  Ministers,  in  particular,  should  be  fi*ee  from  the 
entanglements  of  this  life  (see  Matt.  x.  9, 10;  1  Cor.  ix.  14;  2  Tim.  ii.  4).  2.  He 
folloived  Elijah,  (1)  He  had  sometliing  to  encounter.  The  life  of  a  prophet  was 
not  without  its  privations  and  discomforts.  And  in  following  Ehjah,  whose  life  was 
threatened  with  an  oath  by  Jezebel,  he  would  expose  himself  to  her  mahgnity.  The 
offence  of  the  cross  has  not  ceased.  (2)  He  encountered  all  cheerfully.  Ehjah 
responded  to  his  request  to  let  him  kiss  his  father  and  mother  before  following  him, 
saying,  "  Go,  return ;  for  what  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  "  This  answer  was  intended 
to  throw  upon  Ehsha  the  consideration  of  all  that  was  involved  in  his  call,  so  that 
bis  choice  might  be  inteUigent  and  firee.  He  was  not  long  in  counting  the  cost. 
God  had  pre^sposed  his  heart  (see  Psa.  ex.  8).  Soon  we  find  him  pouring  water 
upon  tibe  hands  of  Elijah— lovingly  serving  the  servant  of  his  Lord  (2  Kings  lii.  11). 
Observe:  1.  Elisha,  though  evidently  a  great  man  at  Abel-Meholah,  could 
handle  the  plough.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  honest  labour.  It  is  even  honourable. 
2,  While  in  pursuit  of  his  business  he  was  called  of  God.  Business  will  not  be 
honest  if  it  prevent  us  firom  hearing  God's  voic3.    8.  He  returned  to  kiss  his  father 
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and  mother  and  make  a  farewell  feast  with  his  household  before  following  Elijah. 
Natural  affection  and  social  endearments,  within  proper  limits,  are  resx>ected  by 
religion.  4.  Elisha's  parents  do  not  seem  to  have  liindored  him.  Those  parent 
incur  fearful  responsibihties  who,  under  worldly  influences,  hinder  their  sons  from 
responding  to  a  call  cf  God  to  enter  His  ministry. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 18. — The  Desponding  Prophet.  A  marvellous  change  has  come  over 
Ehjah.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  complete  contrast  than  is  presented  by  his 
moral  attitude  in  this  and  the  previous  chapters.  He  who  just  before  has  so  boldly 
confronted  the  proud  king,  and  defied  the  piiests  of  Baal,  standing  without  fear 
before  his  flaming  altar,  and  sternly  carrying  out  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  cor- 
rupters of  His  people,  is  now  filled  with  dismay,  and  fiios  from  the  post  of  duty  and 
of  danger.  So  unstable  are  the  grandest  forms  of  human  virtue,  and  so  weak  are  the 
noblest  of  men  when  God  is  pleased  for  a  while  to  leave  them  to  themselves.  Con- 
sider (1)  The  prophet's  stato  of  mind.    (2)  The  way  in  which  God  deals  with  him. 

I.  The  prophet^s  state  of  mind.  It  is  one  of  deep  despondency.  Fear  of  the 
queen's  revenge  is  not  enough  of  itself  to  explain  it.  There  is  disappointment  at 
the  apparent  result  of  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  weariness  of  hfe,  disgust  at 
the  condition  of  the  land,  a  sense  of  powerlessness  before  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  perhaps  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  what  he  has  done.  He  speaks  and 
acts  as  a  dispirited,  broken-hearted  man.  Note  some  of  the  manifest  causes  of  this 
despondency.  We  can  never  thoroughly  understand  the  feelings  of  a  man  unless 
we  take  into  accoimt  the  sources  and  occasions  of  them,  and  try  to  put  ourselves  in 
his  place.  1.  Physical  exhaustion.  His  bodily  firamc  was  worn  and  weary.  His 
animal  spirits  had  had  a  great  strain  upon  them,  and  now  suffered  a  corresponding 
relapse.  Unwonted  exertion  of  strength  was  followed  by  unwonted  weakness.  The 
relation  that  exists  between  the  state  of  the  body  and  the  state  oi  the  mind  is  very 
mysterious,  but  very  real.  The  elation  or  depression  of  our  religious  feeling  depends 
far  more  on  mere  physical  conditions  tiian  we  often  imagine.  A  diseased  body  will 
often  cause  a  dark  cloud  to  come  over  the  spirit's  firmament ;  much  that  is  morbid 
in  the  religious  thoughts  and  emotions  of  good  men  needs  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
physician  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  soul.  2.  Loneliness.  He  was  without 
the  companionship  and  sympathy  of  those  who  would  share  his  labours  and  perils. 
*•  I,  even  I  only,  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  to  destroy  it."  It  is  a  single-handed 
conflict  in  which  he  is  involved.  There  are  none  to  stand  by  him,  none  whom  he 
can  trust.  Such  isolation  is  the  severest  possible  test  of  fidelitv.  As  the  rock  never 
appears  more  majestic  than  when  seen  standing  alone,  wiui  the  ocean  billows 
rolling  round  it,  so  with  one  who  is  "  faithful  found  among  the  faithless/*  cut  off 
from  all  natural  and  human  supports,  isolated  in  a  surrounding  sea  of  indifference 
or  iniquity.  (Think  of  Paul :  **  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all 
forsook  me,"  2  Tim.  iv.  IG ;  above  all  the  Christ  **  I  have  trodden  the  winepress 
alone,  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me,"  Isaiah  Ixiii.  8.)  Supernatural 
help  will  often  come  for  special  emergencies,  and  will  make  the  soul  sublimely  inde- 
pendent of  external  aid ;  but  it  is  hard  to  carry  on  a  long,  patient  conffict  with  diffi- 
culties alone.  8.  Want  of  success.  His  ministry  seems  all  in  vain.  His  words 
are  but  as  the  dreams  of  the  false  prophets.  The  solemn  testimony  given  on  Cormel 
has  passed  away  without  effecting  any  real  change  in  the  condition  of  things.  The 
fire  that  consumed  his  sacrifice  has  gone  out.  Bighteous  vengeance  has  been  in- 
fiicted  on  the  idolatrous  prophets,  and  the  Eishon  has  swept  away  their  blood.  The 
drought  has  done  its  work,  and  the  rain  has  returned  upon  the  land.  And  now  all 
seems  to  be  going  on  just  as  it  was  before.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  are  as  hostile  and 
treacherous  and  full  of  cruel  hate  os  ever ;  and  as  for  the  people,  there  is  no  kind  of 
security  for  their  constancy  to  their  recent  vows.  Surely  he  is  living  his  sad  life  in 
vain  !  That  dreariest  of  all  thoughts  to  a  man  of  high  and  holy  purpose— tliat  his 
labour  is  utterly  fi-uitless— sweeps  like  a  withering  wind  through  his  soul,  and  he 
wishes  ho  were  dead.  **  0  Lord,  take  away  my  hfe,  for  I  am  no  better  than  my 
fathers."  4.  The  sense  of  having  forsaken  tlie  post  of  responnhdity.  It  may 
have  been  a  natural  impulse  that  moved  him  to  "  fly  for  his  Hfe,"  but  no  wonder 
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his  despondency  deepened  as  bo  lost  himself  in  the  sohtudcs  of  the  wilderness.  His 
was  the  inward  disquietude  which  will  always  be  the  penalty  of  a  man's  having 
weakly  or  wilfully  deserted  the  path  of  duty.  AVben  good  men  place  themselves  in 
a  false  position,  they  must  expect  the  shadow  of  some  morbid  condition  of  feelmg  to 
fall  upon  their  spirits.  When  the  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  be  busy  about  some 
work  for  God  are  idle,  their  hearts  are  left  a  prey  to  all  sorts  of  evil  influences. 
Behgious  activity  is  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  religious  health.  What  is  our  grand 
business  in  this  world  but  just  to  battle  against  the  weaknesses  of  our  own  nature, 
and  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances  ?  And  when  the  diiiiculties  of  our  position 
gather  thickest  about  us,  then  is  tho  time  to  cast  ourselves  most  fearlessly  on  the 
Divine  power  that  will  enable  us  to  overcome  them  and  hst^nto  the  voice  that  says, 
*'Be  thou  faitliful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life.'* 

II.  God's  way  of  dealing  with  him.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  Divine  method, 
we  see  that  each  successive  step  is  wisely  adapted  to  tho  prophet's  need.  1. 
Physical  refresJunenL  An  angel  is  sent  with  food  for  the  nourishment  of  his  ex- 
hausted frame  ;  not  to  talk  with  him,  not  by  remonstrance  or  persuasion  to  chase 
away  his  morbid  feelings,  but  to  feed  him.  The  disease  of  the  mind  is  to  be  cured 
by  first  removing  the  weakness  of  the  body,  which  was  one  of  its  causes.  It  is  a 
suggestive  incident  Our  physical  nature  is*  as  truly  an  object  of  Divine  thought  and 
care  as  the  spiritual.  God  will  not  fail  to  supply  the  meaner  wants  of  His  children. 
The  beneficent  ministries  of  His  providence  are  ever  auxiliary  to  the  higher  purposes 
of  His  grace.  2.  A  significant  revelation  of  the  Divine  presence  and  power.  The 
remarkable  phenomena  described  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  on  doubt  had 
a  symbolic  meaning.  The  wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire  were  emblems  of  the 
conspicuous  and  extraordinary  manner  in  which  Elijah  probably  expected  the  work 
of  God  to  be  carried  on.  The  **  still  small  voice  "  that  followed  taught  him  that 
God's  chosen  way  of  working  was  rather  one  that  is  calm  and  noiseless.  The 
stirring  events  that  had  recently  taken  place  were  only  preparatory  to  the  silent  but 
mightier  energy  of  His  spmt  working  through  the  voice  of  the  prophet.  We  are 
apt  to  over-estimate  the  power  of  that  which  "  cometh  with  observation."  Why 
should  the  wind,  and  the  fire,  and  the  earthquake  be  God*s  only  instruments  ?  Is 
He  not  equally  in  the  gently-dawniog  hght,  the  soft-whispering  breeze,  the  silent, 
secret  forces  of  nature  ?  Your  path  of  usefulness  may  be  obscure,  your  influence 
unobserved,  its  issues  slowly  developed.  But  be  not  disheartened.  Bemember  the 
'*  still  small  voice  "  breatliiog  in  the  ear  of  the  prophet  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
when  the  tumult  was  over,  and  learn  that  it  is  by  a  feeble  instrument  and  a  quiet, 
patient  process  that  God  will  accomplish  His  grandest  work  in  the  moral  sphere. 
This  is  the  method  of  the  world's  Bedeemer.  •'  He  shall  not  cry  nor  lift  up,  nor 
cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets,  &o.  (Isa.  xlii.  2, 8, 4).  8.  Words  of  rebuke 
and  encourageinent,  **  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  "  **  Go,  return  on  thy  way." 
"  Yet  have  I  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,"  &c.  Thus  does  God  reprove  lum 
for  the  faitlilessness  that  lay  at  tho  root  of  his  despondency.  If  the  veil  that  hid 
the  secret  life  of  Israel  could  at  that  hour  have  been  uphfted,  he  would  have  seen 
how  little  real  reason  there  was  for  it.  Seven  thousand  living  witnesses  might  have 
come  forth  from  their  obscurity  to  show  that  his  work  was  not  in  vaiu.  We  little 
know  what  God  is  doing  beneath  the  surface,  at  the  secret  heart  of  society,  when 
appearances  seem  most  unfavourable.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves  and  to  Him, 
doing  faithfully  tho  work  He  has  (i^ven  us  to  do  in  storm  or  in  calm,  and  leave  it  to 
Him  to  brmg  about  the  glorious  issue.  **  Be  ye  therefore  steadfast,  immovable,*' 
&c.  (1  Cor.  XV.  68).— W. 

Ver.  19—21. — The  Call  of  Elisha.  It  was  by  an  express  Divine  command  that 
EHjah  sunmioned  Elisha  to  the  prophetic  office  (ver.  16).  And  yet  we  may  discern 
a  pm-ely  human  element  in  this.  He  did  it  by  tho  impulse  of  natural  feeling. 
Stern,  rugged,  self-reliant  as  he  was,  he  needed  sympathy  and  companionship.  He 
yearned  for  the  society  of  a  kindred  spirit.  He  could  not  bear  to  Uve  alone.  Whether 
he  had  any  previous  personal  knowledge  of  EHsha  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain 
that,  totally  different  as  the  two  men  were,  he  found  in  him  a  faitliful  Mend  and 
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servant.  And  scanty  as  the  materials  of  the  narrative  may  be,  there  is  enough  to 
show  how  deep  and  tender  an  affection  existed  between  them.  Note  in  reference 
to  this  call — 

I.  The  sovEREiaNTT  of  the  Divine  choice.  No  indication  is  given  as  to  why 
Elisha  particularly  should  have  been  called  to  this  office.  So  it  has  generally  been 
in  tlie  case  of  those  who,  in  the  olden  times,  were  raised  up  to  occupy  distinguished 
positions  in  the  development  of  the  Divine  plan.  (Abraham,  Moses,  Saul,  David, 
2^c.)  So  was  it  in  Chiist's  choice  of  the  inner  circle  of  £[is  disciples ;  as  when  to  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  mending  their  nets,  and  to  Matthew  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  He 
said,  **  Follow  me."  But  the  elections  of  God  are  never  arbitrary  and  capricious. 
He  chooses  whom  He  will  to  be  tlie  instruments  of  His  purpose,  **  taking  one  of  a 
city  and  two  of  a  family  "  as  it  pleases  Him  (Jer.  iii.  14).  But  there  is  always  some 
deep  and  sufficient  reason  for  this,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  trace  it  Every 
man  who  has  done  any  great  work  for  God  in  tlie  world  has  been  more  or  less 
deeply  impressed  with  this  sense  of  a  special  Divine  caU  and  commission.  And  it 
has  ^ven  a  dignity  to  his  bearing  and  strength  and  com*age  to  his  spirit  that 
nothing  else  could  give.  Every  true  Christian  finds  highest  inspiration  in  the 
thought  that  God  heis  singled  him  out  from  the  crowd  and  summoned  him  to  the 
service  of  a  consecrated  life.  '*  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,  and 
ordained  you/'&c.  (John  xv.  16). 

II.  The  sacred  personal  relation  it  established  between  the  prophet  and 
his  servant.  Elijah's  throwing  his  '*  mantle ''  upon  him  as  he  passed  by  was  a 
symbohc  act  indicative  of  this.  It  was  the  sign  of  their  common  prophetic  voca- 
tion, the  seal  and  bond  of  the  new  relation  existing  between  them.    It  betokened — 

(1)  some  kind  of  adoption  to  sonship.    "  My  Father,  my  Father"  (2  Kings  ii.  12). 

(2)  A  transference  of  the  responsibility  of  the  prophetic  work.  (8)  The  imparta- 
tion  of  the  same  spirit,  even  the  "double  portion"  of  the  first-bom  (2  Kings  iii. 
9,  10).  Wo  see  here  something  dimly  typical  of  the  relation  Christ  sustained 
towards  His  chosen  apostles.  '*  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  also 
have  I  sent  them,"  &c.  (John  xvii.  18,  19).  Some  such  relation  subsisted  between 
Paul  and  his  "  dearly  beloved  son  ^  Timothy.  "  As  a  son  v/ith  the  father  he  hath 
served  with  me  in  the  gospel "  (Phil.  ii.  22).  *•  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remem- 
brance," &c.  **  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,"  &c.  (2  Tim.  i.  C,  13).  The 
thought  becomes  proverbial  when  we  speak  of  the  **  mantle "  of  a  great  leader 
falling  upon  his  successors.  One  of  the  chief  ends  of  a  noble  life  is  answered  when 
others  tskke  up  the  work  that  it  left  unfinished,  and  catch  the  spmt  of  its  example ; 
nothing  more  sacred  than  the  spiritual  bond  thus  established. 

III.  The  completeness  of  Elisha's  self-surrender.  Natural  feeUng  for  a 
moment  throws  an  obstacle  in  the  way.  *'  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  kiss  my  father  and 
my  mother."  It  was  a  hard  task  for  nim  at  once  to  loosen  himself  fi'om  family 
ties,  and  relinquish  the  comforts  of  what  was  probably  a  prosperous  pastoral  life, 
and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  wandering  prophet.  Elijah's  answer  seems  to  disown 
the  exercise  of  any  undue  constraint  upon  him,  and  simply  leaves  him  free  to  choose. 
But  the  loyalty  of  his  spirit  to  the  Divine  authority  soon  settles  the  alternative, 
and  after  an  act  expressive  of  his  entire  abandonment  of  the  associations  of  his 
former  life,  *^  he  arose  and  went  after  Elijah  and  ministered  unto  him."  We  are 
reminded  of  the  way  in  which  Christ  called  on  men  ta  surrender  their  all  and 
follow  Him  (Luke  ix.  57 — 62).  Fidelity  to  Him  demands  complete  self-sacrifice. 
The  strongest  fascinations,  and  even  the  dearest  ties  of  earth,  will  give  way  to  the 
realized  sovereignty  of  His  claims.  **  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
me  is  not  worthy  of  me  "  (Matt.  x.  87).— W. 

Ver.  4. — The  Causes  of  Despondency,  Human  character  is  more  complex  than 
many  imagine.  Its  elements  are  so  diverse,  and  sometimes  so  contradictory,  ihat 
only  God  can  fairly  judge  it  The  biographies  of  Scripture  and  the  subtleties  of  our 
own  hearts  combine  to  enforce  the  lesson,  ''Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
We  should  have  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  the  disciple  who  first  acknowledged 
the  divinity  of  oui*  Lord,  and  we  should  have  cast  him  out  of  the  Church  who  denied 
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his  Lord  with  oaths  and  onrses ;  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  the  outcome 
of  the  same  character.  Never  was  contradiction  more  complete  than  in  EUjah. 
One  day  he  leads  a  whole  nation  in  penitence,  the  next  he  flees  to  save  his  life,  as 
one  who  has  thrown  up  all  hope  of  Jehovah's  cause.  None  but  the  pitiful  and 
patient  Father-God  would  have  judged  him  aright ;  nor  was  Elijah  the  last  to  say, 
•*  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great."  We  are  reminded  tliat  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  oui*selves  as  well  as  others.  On  Carmel,  Elijah  might  have  tliought  himself 
invincible,  and  in  Horeb  an  unmitigated  coward,  but  he  was  neither.  Vaiieties  of 
mood  must  not  be  too  much  considered.  They  do  not  afford  a  fair  index  to 
character.  We  are  not  infidels  because  we  pass  through  a  phase  of  doubt,  we  are 
not  reprobated  because  we  are  deeply  conscious  of  sin,  nor  are  we  uiiristians  because 
we  enjoy  a  religious  service.  A  sad  and  frequent  experience  of  rehgious  life,  that 
of  despondency,  is  set  before  us  here,  and  we  will  seek  to  discover  its  causes. 

I.  Reaction  aptee  excitement.  Great  natures  are  peculiarly  subject  to  this. 
The  impulse  which  impels  to  a  noble  act  has  a  rebound  proportioned  to  its  intensity. 
Peter  and  John  the  Baptist  stand  beside  Ehjah  as  exemplars  of  this  fact.  From  it 
arises  the  special  peril  of  revivalistio  services.  Excitement  has  its  place  and  power 
in  the  advance  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but  we  most  not  substitute  spasmodic  feeling 
for  steady  growth. 

II.  Exhaustion  of  physical  and  nervous  ENERaY.  Even  the  gigantic  strength 
of  Elijah  underwent  a  terrible  strain  on  CarmeL  Anxiety,  enthusiasm,  burning 
zeal,  exultation  combined  to  agitate  him,  and  these  were  doubtless  preceded  by 
many  days  and  nights  of  passionate,  agonizing  prayer.  God's  provision  for  tli© 
prophet — the  sleep  that  came  over  him,  as  over  a  th*ed  child,  the  food  prepared  by 
angel  hands— prove  that  this  was  recognized. 

Show  the  mutual  dependence  of  body  and  mind.  Neither  the  equable  tempera- 
ment of  some  Christians  nor  the  excitabihty  of  others  is  due  always  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  Divine  gnuse.  Good  food,  fresh  air,  and  change  of  scene 
would  do  more  than  rehgious  exercises  to  restore  tone  to  some  who  are  despondent. 
The  neglect  of  sanitary  laws  is  a  sin.  There  was  far-reaching  wisdom  in  Paul's 
declaration,  **  I  keep  the  body  under." 

III.  Absence  of  sympathy.  "  I  am  left  alone.*'  "  I  only  am  left."  Such  was 
the  burden  of  Elijah's  cry.  This  is  a  special  soxirco  of  despondency  to  missionaries 
surrounded  by  the  heathen.  It  affects  also  multitudes  who  are  not  so  Hterally  alone. 
They  may  have  many  Christians  around  them,  but  in  then*  special  work,  in  their 
peculiar  difficulty,  they  can  find  none  to  help,  or  even  to  understand  them.  ^*  Alone 
in  a  crowd '^  is  a  true  description  of  many  a  disciple  of  Christ,  who  is  thinking  his 
own  thoughts  and  fighting  his  own  foes.  Show  from  this  the  wisdom  of  the  provision 
God  has  made  in  Chinrch  fellowship.  Point  out  the  causes  which  tend  to  make  such 
communion  xmreid  or  imhelpful.  Urge  the  cultivation  of  sympathy  with  young 
disciples,  with  obscure  workers,  &c. 

IV.  Influence  op  doubt.  The  confidence  of  the  prophet  on  Carmel  had  broken 
down.  Jezebel  had  not  been  cowed  by  the  sudden  revulsion  of  popular  feeling. 
8he  doubted  its  permanence,  and  at  all  events  resolved  that  she  would  not  lose  heart, 
so  Ahab  and  his  courtiers  were  reassured  when  she  swore  to  have  revenge  on  Elijah. 
The  prophet  thought  now  that  he  had  been  too  sanguine — that  the  one  chance  had 
come  and  gone  without  effect.  Doubt  paralyzed  him.  Doubt  of  God's  willingness  to 
forgive  plunges  the  penitent  into  despondency.  He  would  scarcely  venture  secretly 
into  a  crowd  to  touch  the  hem  of  Christ  s  garment.  Doubt  of  God's  readiness  to 
hear  and  answer  prayer  keeps  the  Christian  from  the  light  of  His  countenance,  &c. 

y.  Invisibility  of  antagonists.  Ehjah  could  face  his  visible  foes  on  Carmel 
without  quailing — indeed,  he  dared  to  taunt  them  at  the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces — 
but  against  this  vague  feeling  of  despair  he  could  not  hold  his  own.  Moral  battles 
are  the  hardest  to  fight  He  who  can  grapple  with  what  is*  tangible  sometimes 
£uls  when  called  on  to  '*  wrestle  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  principahties, 
and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world."  Some  would  rather  run 
the  risk  of  being  condemned  hereafter,  as  wicked  and  slothful  servants,  than  have 
the  certainty  of  being  sneered  at  now  as  those  who  are  **  righteous  overmuch," 
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VI.  Enforced  XNAcrnrrry.  Elijali^s  opportaoity  for  Tigorbiis  action  seemed  over. 
He  was  cast  in  upon  bis  own  thoughts.  Few  oould  bear  it  less  patiently  than  he. 
The  man  who  can  dare  and  do  anything  finds  it  specially  hard  to  wait  and  to 
suffer.  Similar  temptation  to  despondency  comes  to  those  who  are  laid  aside  by 
illness,  or  removed  from  a  happy  sphere  of  service.  But  that  is  the  time  to  wait  on 
the  Lord,  and  so  ''renew  our  strength.*' 

Conclusion.  In  all  hours  of  despondency  remember  that  He  who  hnew  the 
a^ony  of  Qethsemane  and  Calvary  pities  us,  and  feels  for  us,  **  We  have  not  a 
High  Priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  tlie  feelmg  of  our  infirmities/'  &c. — A.  B. 

Ver.  9,— 'A  Question  from  Oodfor  tlie  contideratlon  of  Man.  Elijah  was  fieeiog 
from  peril  and  from  work,  but  he  could  not  flee  from  God.  The  Father  seeth  in 
secret  No  man  is  out  of  His  sight,  no  feeUng  eludes  His  vigilance  (Psalm  cxxxix.) 
Cbrist  knew  the  plans  of  His  foes  (Matt.  zii.  25).  He  understood  the  unexpressed 
wants  of  the  sinful  (Matt.  ix.  2).  He  heard  the  secret  conversations  of  Hia  followers 
(Mark  ix.  88),  and  lovingly  answered  their  unspoken  qnestions  (John  xvi.  19). 
In  tliis  stoiy  God^s  pity  is  as  conspicuous  as  Hia  knowledge.  Benreshed  by  the 
provision  given  by  unseen  hands,  Elijah  went  to  Horeb,  a  place  sacred  in  its  asso- 
ciations and  lonely  in  its  grandeur.  There,  hidden  in  a  cave  from  the  wrath  of 
Jezebel,  tlie  voice  of  Jehovah  reached  him,  saying,  **  What  doest  thou  here, 
Elijah?" 

I.  The  question  came  to  a  prophet  in  his  hour  of  despair.  This  Divine  inter- 
position on  his  behalf  teaches  us  the  means  God  uses  to  bring  us  out  from  our 
despondency.  The  prophet  was  delivered  from  his  depression  by  learning  the 
following  lessons :  1.  That  Qod  was  near.  Whatever  the  sin  that  needs  pardon, 
the  weakness  that  wants  conquering,  the  doubt  that  wants  unraveUing,  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  issue  if  we  can  consciously  bring  it  to  God.  Elijah  was  saved  because 
he  dared  tell  Jehovah  all  that  was  in  his  heart.  Moses  sometimes  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  work  to  the  elders,  Uiat  he  might  speak  to  God  face  to  face.  The 
disciples  '*went  and  told  Jesus"  their  grief  and  tbeir  triumph.  Aye,  and  the 
Master  Himself  nerved  Himself  for  work  and  for  saffering  by  prayer — on  the 
mountain  or  in  the  garden.  Satan  says.  Give  up  prayer  till  your  diMcnlties  are 
removed.  Christ  says,  **  Gome  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest."  2.  TJiat  success  was  assured,  Elijah  thought  he  stood  alone, 
but  the  Lord  said,  *'  Tet  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,"  &q.  Success  was 
not  where  the  prophet  had  looked  for  it.  The  crowds  on  Carmel  had  not  been  radically 
changed,  but  the  secret  worshippers  of  God  had  been  strengthened  by  his  heroism. 
So  in  the  Lord's  ministry,  the  nuclens  of  the  Church  was  not  found  in  the  ap- 
plauding multitudes  on  Olivet,  but  in  the  few  faithfol  ones  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  Our  work  may  be  greater  than  we  think.  No  word  or  work  for  Christ 
fails  of  its  reward.  **  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  fi*om  heaven,  and 
retumeth  not  thither,  but  wateroth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud, 
that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater :  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shaU  accom- 
plish that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it"  8. 
That  worJe  was  waiting  (ver.  15).  Elijah  was  not  to  remain  in  the  cave,  any  more 
than  the  disciples  were  to  dwell  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  For  his  own 
sake  and  for  tlie  good  of  others  he  was  to  be  up  and  doing.  If  you  would  be  eaved 
from  brooding,  despondency,  and  doubt,  throw  yourselves  into  the  work  of  God. 
Do  with  aU  your  might  what  your  hands  find  to  do :  and  your  sen-ice  will  restore 
tone  to  your  mind,  and  bring  hope  to  your  heart,  and  prepai*e  you  to  hear  the  *'  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant.'* 

II.  This  question  cams  to  a  man  in  a  false  position.  "  What  doest  thou  here^ 
Elijah  ?  "  The  inquiry  should  pursue  others  who  have  fled  to  caves  in  which  they 
would  fain  hide  themselves  from  responsibility.  1.  It  comes  to  tlie  impenitent^  in 
the  cave  of  concealment.  They  say,  "  Doth  God  know  ?  "  He  sees  the  secret  sin. 
He  knows  the  iniquity  of  that  which  society  applauds,  and  the  day  is  coming  when 
excuses  shall  be  stripped  off,  and  wickedness  discovered.    Before  that  terrible  day. 
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when  "  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  sball  bo  disolosed,"  come  to  the  feet  of  a  pardoi^.^^ . 
God.  2.  It  comes  to  the  penitent  in  the  cave  of  de8pondeney4  To  all  snch  God' 
says,  "  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  togetlier,*'  8.  It  eomet  to  the  indolent  in  the 
cwve  of  sloth.  Years  of  profession  unrelieved  by  a  single  act  of  service  or  sacri- 
fice call  for  repentance.  4.  It  comes  to  the  sorrowful  in  the  cave  of  murmuring 
*'  Lift  up  the  hands  which  bang  down,"  &c.  Suffer  your  Kedeemer  to  bring  you  out 
of  the  hoiTible  pit,  and  **  put  a  new  song  into  your  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our 
God." 

Conclusion.  The  Lord  speaks  to  all.  "  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  bis  voice, 
harden  not  yoiu:  hearts." — ^A.  II. 

Vers.  12. — The  still  small  Voice,  Describe  the  stnpendous  scenes  amidst  which 
Ehjah  stood.  A  wind  came  shrieking  up  the  mountain  ravines,  unseen  yet  instinct 
with  secret  force ;  an  earthquake  made  the  solid  ground  heave  and  reel ;  fire  glared 
from  heaven,  like  that  which  had  fallen  on  the  sacrifice  at  Carmel,  or  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  consumed  the  captains  and  soldiers  of  Ahaziah.  AJmidst  this  war 
of  the  elements  the  prophet  was  unmoved  by  fear ;  indeed,  probably  a  wild  exultation 
filled  his  heart  as  he  saw  this  stoimy  reflection  in  nature  of  the  conflict  within  him. 
(Compare  Sliakespearo^s  splendid  description  of  King  Lear  in  the  storm.)  The 
uproar  in  natm*e  was  succeeded  by  a  solemn  calm ;  and  as  Elijah  waited  for  the 
next  mai'vellous  display  of  Divine  power,  "  a  still  small  voice  *'  broke  the  silence, 
and  the  prophet  knew  that  it  was  the  voice  of  God.  He  who  till  now  had  been 
undaunted  and  unmoved,  now  reverently  covered  his  face  with  his  mantle,  and 
bowed  in  humble  worship  in  the  felt  presence  of  Him  before  whom  angels  veil  their 
faces.  This  strange  and  weird  experience  evidently  had  reference  to  the  work 
which  Elijah  had  attempted,  and  over  which  he  was  now  so  despondent.  When 
he  learnt  that  the  Lord  was  not  in  tlie  wind,  the  earthquake,  or  the  fire,  he  re- 
flected that  permanent  religious  reformation  might  not  result  from  the  material 
signs  of  Divine  power,  displayed  in  the  withholding  of  the  rain,  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  or  the  fall  of  fire  on  Carmel,  but  from  the  more  quiet  testimony  of  his  own 
devout  hfe,  and  from  the  fidehty  of  the  ^'  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal.*'  In  effect,  the  message  to  him  and  to  us  was  this :  *'  Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.'*  We  are  tauglit,  in  the  first  place — 

L  Tub  spibitual  weakness  of  what  seems  miqhtt.  "  The  Lord  was  not  in 
the  wind,  ....  in  the  earthquake,  ....  in  the  fire."  Let  us  exemplify  this 
truth — 1.  By  the  experience  of  Elijah,  He  had  done  many  mighty  works,  but 
the  people  were  startled  rather  than  reformed.  No  radical  and  abiding  change 
had  been  effected.  '*  The  wind  "  may  represent  the  drought,  both  in  its  coming  and 
in  its  ceasing ;  *'  the  earthquake,"  the  raising  of  the  child  from  the  dead ;  and  '*  the 
fire,"  the  answer  to  prayer  on  Carmel.  It  was  not  those  wonders  which  could 
change  tlie  heart  of  the  people,  but  **  the  still  small  voice  "  speaking  within  for 
God.  2.  By  the  miracles  of  judgment  Take  the  plagues  of  Egypt  as  specimens. 
MaiTellous  enough  they  were,  but  in  the  result  **  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened." 
8.  By  the  penalties  of  the  laio.  Show  from  the  history  of  Israel,  and  firom  the 
comments  made  on  it  in  tho  Epistles,  the  powerlessncss  of  the  law  to  put  away  sin. 
The  fear  of  punishment  may  check  the  outward  manifestation  of  sin,  but  in  itself 
does  not  conquer  innate  sinfulness.  If  a  child  does  not  love  his  father,  no  orders, 
however  stringently  enforced,  will  make  him  happy.  It  was  not  John  the  Baptist, 
but  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  world's  Redeemer.  4.  By  the  events  of  Providence. 
Hlness,  the  dread  of  death,  a  startling  bereavement,  a  national  calamity,  &c.,  do 
not  convert  men, unless  through  them  or  after  them  '4ho  still  small  voice''  is  heard. 
Men  may  be  driven  to  alarm,  to  murmuring,  to  despair,  perhaps  to  suicide ;  but 
their  hearts  are  still  rebellious  under  the  influence  of  trouble.  It  is  not  the  storm, 
but  the  voice  of  Jesus  in  the  storm,  saying,  *'  It  is  I,"  that  brings  rest  to  those  who 
welcome  Him. 

II.  The  spiritual  strength  of  what  seems  feeble.  The  still  small  voice,  which 
onlv  a  listening  man  could  hear,  was  more  Divine  and  more  mighty  than  all  Elijah 
had  witnessed  before.    There  was  all  the  difference  between  God's  power  and  God's 
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the  fire/'  but  His  was  the  still  small  voice ;  con- 
foUowa  on  preparation,  Elijah  had  heai'd  so 
iuiicli,  iiftd  been  so  bUi  u'eu  iii»v  jen  listening  for  the  wondeif al,  that  he  did  not 
fail  to  hear  thi&  So  the  miracles  which  hod  not  converted  the  people  had  made 
them  ready  for  Elisha  and  the  school  ot  the  prophets.  Similarly  John  preceded 
Jesus.  It  is  thus  in  personal  experience.  The  earthquake  did  not  convert  the 
jailer  at  Philippi,  but  it  aroused  him  to  ask,  "  Wliat  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 
Trouble  does  not  save  a  man,  but  it  may  make  him  ready  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
life.  Some  must  lose  all  before  they  find  all  in  God.  2.  It  reminds  of  secret  forces. 
The  most  mighty  are  silent  in  nature  and  in  grace ;  e,g,y  gravitation  is  far  more 
tremendous  than  volcanic  agency.  8.  It  typifies  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
**  He  shall  convince  the  world  of  righteousness,''  &o.  How  secretly  He  melts  the 
heart  to  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience,  and  changes  tlie  whole  current  of  affec- 
tion and  thought.  4.  It  whispers  of  tlie  love  of  Christ,  He  forced  none  into  His 
kingdom,  but  won  all  His  subjects  man  by  man.  Not  His  reproaches,  biit  His  look 
of  love,  broke  the  heart  of  Peter  into  penitence,  after  the  denial.  Paul's  inspiration 
was  found  not  in  applause  or  success,  but  in  this—that  he  could  ever  say,  **  The  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  me." 

Conclusion.  Wait  for  no  resistless  influences^  for  no  startling  events ;  but  listen 
to  the  **  still  small  voice  "  which  speaks  within,  testifying  of  your  deep  necessity 
and  Christ's  glorious  redemption. — ^A.  B. 

Vers.  1—8. — The  Prophet's  Despair,  I.  Elijah's  weakness.  1.  His  disa^oinf- 
ment.  AVith  the  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  him  he  had  come  to  Jezreel  (ch.  xviii.  46). 
Was  it  not  because  a  farther  success  for  God  awaited  him  there  ?  Could  Carmel's 
wonders  and  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  rain  now  flooding  the  earth  be  resisted  ? 
Jezebel's  message,  displaying  only  determined  and  increased  hostility,  rudely  dispels 
the  dream.  The  bhghting  of  the  long-expected  fruit  of  prayer  and  waiting  and 
mightiest  effort  is  worse  to  bear  than  all  the  hardships  which  went  before.  Other 
trials  may  depress,  but  under  this  the  spirit  is  utterly  broken.  2.  His  flight.  He 
shows  no  trust  in  Him  who  was  mightier  than  JezebeL  He  flees  to  the  south  of 
Judah.  Even  there  it  does  not  seem  to  him  that  he  is  in  safety,  and  he  goes  a  day's 
journey  into  the  wilderness ;  but  neither  at  Jezreel  nor  at  Beersheba  does  he  seek 
direction  firom  the  Lord.  The  overthrow  of  hope  is  also  the  overthrow  of  faith. 
Ceasing  to  hope  in  God  we  cease  to  wait  on  God.  8.  His  prayer,  (1)  Its  incon- 
sistency. He  had  fled  for  his  life,  and  now  he  prays  God  that  he  may  die.  We 
are  not  fittest  for  heaven  when  we  are  most  tired  of  earth.  We  must  **  enter  his 
gates  *' — the  gates  of  the  city  that  hath  foundations — **  with  praise,"  not  with  com- 
plaints and  accusations.  (2)  Its  unbelief.  God's  work  is  abandoned  as  impossible  ; 
notliiug  remains  for  Him  but  to  take  back  the  life  of  His  defeated  servant  t  Many 
a  noble  heart  besides  has  lilted  up  the  same  cry  of  despair.  The  noblest  of  man- 
kind are  nothing  when  once  the  fire  of  trust  is  quenched  in  the  souL  *'  The  just 
shall  Uve  by  faiUi; "  when  faith  dies,  eveiy  good  and  noble  thing  dies  with  it. 

II.  How  God  binds  up  the  broken-hearted.  1.  He  gives  rest,  "  He  lay  and 
slept."  Even  in  the  desert  to  which  we  flee  unbidden,  God  gives  shelter  and  rest. 
"  For  so  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep."  2.  He  imparts  strength  for  the  onward 
way  to  where  light  will  break  upon  the  darkness  and  a  new  mission  ivill  he  given. 
Elijah  is  fed  once  and  again  with  angel  food,  and  in  the  strength  of  it  goes  "  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  ifnto  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God."  We  are  revived  with  tender 
heavenly  ministrations :  we  see  His  goodness  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  pass 
onward  to  the  place  where  we  shall  meet  with  Him  and  hear  His  voice.— J.  U 

Vers.  9—1%,— Elijah  at  Horeb,  I.  How  God  deals  with  the  despairing.  1. 
Elijah's  mistake.  Because  Jezebel's  enmity  remained  unsubdued  the  struggle  was 
at  once  given  over  as  hopeless ;  '*  and  he  came  thither  unto  a  cave,  and  lodged 
tliere."  The  same  mistake  is  made  by  those  who  labour  on  with  unexpectant 
toil,  whose  wrestling  with  God  is  given  up,  whose  feeble  thought  and  listless  tones 
proolaun  their  hopelessness:  by  those  who  have  laid  down  the  work  to  which 
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God  called  them— preachers  in  retirement  or  m  other  spheres,  teachers,  &o.-^ 
and  those  who  have  ceased  to  strive  against  their  own  sin.  2.  Ood's  remedy,  (1) 
The  heart  is  searched.  "  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  "  A  prophet  in  the  desert  ? 
A  living  man  illomined  with  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  a  companion  of 
rocks  and  stones  and  soHtude ;  and  death  and  sin  crying  to  be  visited  with  the 
rebnke  of  God,  and  hearts  fiEiinting  for  lack  of  His  light  and  consolations  ?  Was  it 
for  this  God  endowed  and  called  thee  ?  A  word  for  those  who  have  left  the  vine- 
yard ;  for  those  who  have  not  yet  entered ;  for  the  worldly  and  the  sinful.  To  hear 
this  voice  is  preparation  for  entering  the  path  of  life  and  of  service.  Till  it  be 
heard  there  is  no  possibility  of  either.  (2)  Unbelief  is  unveiled.  When  God's  voice 
is  heard,  and  the  reasons  for  the  wilderness  flight  are  named,  it  is  seen  that  He  has 
been  slmt  out  of  s^ht.  He  mentions  his  own  zeal,  and  Israel's  sin,  but  of  God 
there  is  nothing  said.  It  is  unbehef  alone  which  can  kill  prayer  and  earnest, 
hopeful  toil.  It  was  only  when  Peter  ceased  to  gaze  on  Jesus  that  the  stormy 
waves  engulfed  him.  If  we  are  in  the  wilderness,  forgetfulness  of  God  has  set  us 
there. 

II.  The  PATH  OP  DELIVERANCE  FOR  THE  HOPELESS.  1.  The  vision  of  God.  Elijah's 
thoughts  of  God's  way  were  corrected.  (1)  God  was  not  in  the  wnirlwind,  or  the 
earthquake,  or  the  Are.  What  had  failed  to  turn  Israel  and  subdue  Jezebel  was  not 
what  was  really  God's  power  unto  salvation,  but  what  Elijah  erroneously  conceived 
to  be  this.  We  despair  because  certain  methods,  influences,  arguments  fail ;  bat 
they  can  only  fail  because  God  is  not  in  them,  (2)  God  was  in  the  still  small  voice 
that  awoke  within  the  heart.  The  power  which  now  held  and  searched  the  prophet's 
own  sonl  was  the  manifestation  of  what  was  power  for  the  souls  of  others.  2.  The 
recognition  of  ourselves  as  only  part  of  the  manifold  agency  of  God,  Other  hands 
as  well  as  his  were  to  carry  on  the  work  of  judgment  and  of  mercy  (vers.  15 — 17). 
To  feel  our  brotherhood  with  the  servants  of  God  fills  us  with  joy  and  power.  8. 
TTie  assurance  that  God  never  worlcs  in  vain  (ver.  18).  The  results  may  be  hid 
from  us,  but  they  are  known  to  Him.— J.  U. 

Vers.  19 — 21.— T7w  FropheVs  Call,  I.  The  call  to  service.  L  Where  it  found 
him — ^in  the  field  engaged  in  laborious,  careful  toil.  The  Master  chooses  servants 
for  higher  trusts  who  have  been  faithful  in  lower.  2.  How  it  came.  The  mantle  oast 
upon  him  was  a  sign  of  adoption.  It  was  a  call  to  share  the  prophet's  home  and 
love.  Ehjah  was  to  find  a  son  in  the  newly-called  servant  of  God,  and  Elisha  a 
father  in  the  great  prophet  of  Israel  We  pass  into  God's  service  through  union 
vrith  His  people. 

II.  Indecision  rebuked  (ver.  20).  1.  The  request.  He  *'  ran  after  Elijah,"  yet 
with  entreaty  for  permission  to  go  back  and  kiss  father  and  mother.  The  new  ties 
and  the  old  were  both  binding  him,  and  the  vain  attempt  was  made  to  comply 
with  both.  God's  call  must  from  the  first  have  the  mastery.  The  seeming  severity 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  exercise  will  yield  firuits  of  joy.  God,  fully  chosen, 
will  be  fully  known ;  and  the  breaking  of  lower  ties  may  preach  the  claims  of  God 
to  those  we  love  best.  2.  The  answer,  **  Go  back  again,  for  what  have  I  done  to 
thee  ?  '•  The  gift  neglected  is  taken  away.  As  we  value  it  and  sacrifice  for  it,  in 
that  measure  is  it  given  to  us.  Treat  God's  grace  as  nothing,  and  to  you  it  becomes 
nothing. 

III.  The  choice  made.  1.  Tlie  past  was  hrohen  with.  His  own  yoke  of  oxen 
were  slain,  the  instruments  of  his  toil  consumed.  2.  It  was  done  tvith  glad- 
ness. He  made  a  feast  for  the  people.  8.  He  took  the  place  which  God  meanwhile 
assigned  him,  **  Then  he  arose,  and  went  after  Elijah,  and  ministered  unto  him." 
Humble,  loving  companionship  with  God's  people  is  preparation  for  taking  up  their 
work. — J.  U. 

Vers.  4-21.  Beturn  of  Elijah  to  the  Desert,  It  is  well  for  us  to  recognize  that 
the  great  servants  of  God  are  men  like  ourselves,  that  they  were  formed  of  the  same 
clay,  and  that  they  shai*e  our  infirmities.  Elijah  had  no  time  to  magnify  himself 
after  his  triumph  on  Mount  Carmel.    It  was  at  this  very  moment  God  allowed  him 
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to  pass  throap^h  the  most  terrible  mental  conflict  Led  into  the  bare  and  arid 
sohtudes  of  Horeb,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  depression  bordering  on  despair,  and, 
throwing  himself  down  under  a  jnniper  tree  in  the  wilderness,  he  cried,  "  O  Lord, 
now  take  away  my  life! "  (Ver.  4.)  A  spiritual  crisis  like  this  comes  in  the  life  of 
mostonen  of  Ood,  and  ma^  be  explained  by  two  reasons.  1.  There  is  a  spiritual 
necessity  for  it.  The  man  of  God  who  has  gained  the  first  great  \ictory  is  apt  to 
think  that  it  is  decisive  and  final,  and  that  he  may  now  cease  to  fight.  And  behold, 
the  evil  that  was  vanquished  yesterday  lifts  up  its  head  again,  and  the  conflict 
has  to  be  begun  anew.  '*  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  for 
the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant "  (ver.  10).  2.  This  painful  crisis 
Is  permitted  by  God,  who  will  not  have  His  servants  uplifted  in  their  own  eyes,  even 
by  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  the  cause  which  it  is  their  honour  to  maintain. 
ThiB  is  the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  thorn  in  the  flesh  with  which  St  Paul 
was  buffeted  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  This  is  the  cause  of  the  momentary  despondency  of 
John  the  Baptist,  which  prompted  that  utterance  of  a  faltering  faith,  **  Art  thou 
he  that  should  come  ?  "  (Matt.  iL  8.)  To  the  same  source  we  may  trace  the 
anguish  of  Luther  in  the  Wortburg.  He  who  is  pleased  thus  to  exercise  the  soul  of 
His  children  is  Himself  their  only  efficient  Comforter.  God  raises  His  downcast 
servant  Elijah  by  means  of  a  glorious  vision.  The  Lord  is  not  in  the  wind,  not  in 
the  earthquake  fthese  are  but  the  symbols  of  His  awful  majesty.  He  is  in  the  still 
small  voice,  which  whispers  the  name  afterwards  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  whole 
world  by  the  beloved  disciple,  and  written  in  letters  of  blood  upon  the  cross :  "  God 
is  love  "  (1  John  iv.  16).  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  if  God  is  not  in  the  stormy 
wind  and  earthquake,  these  manifestations  of  His  severity  necessarily  preceded 
the  manifestation  of  that  love  which  is  His  true  essence.  It  was  needful  that  the 
reed  which  had  presumed  to  lift  up  itself  against  God  should  be  bent,  that  the  hard 
heart,  like  the  stone,  should  be  broken  in  order  that  the  still  small  voice  might  gain 
an  entrance  to  it.  Repentance  must  come  before  the  deUverance  and  joy  of  paidon. 
It  is  by  this  path  through  the  desert  that  God  leads  every  soul  of  man ;  it  was  thus 
that  He  led  His  servant  Elijah.  His  overwhelming  anguish  of  soul  was  Uke  the 
whirlwind  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  soft  wlnsper  of  heavenly  peace.  This 
desert  of  spiiitual  desolation  is  to  be  made  to  blossom  Hke  the  rose  under  the  re- 
viving breath  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  xxxv.  1).  Elijah  comes  forth  from  it  with  renewed 
strength  and  courage,  after  the  wholesome  discipline  of  humiliation,  a  witness  to  us 
of  the  truth  of  the  Divine  assurance  uttered  by  the  hps  of  Christ  Himself:  **  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted"  (Matt  v.  4).— E.  de  P. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XX.  1-43. 


The  invasions  of  Israel  by  thb  Sybuns 
AND  THBiB  EESULT8. — The  Insertion  of  this 
chapter,  'which  contains  an  account  of  two 
invasions  of  Israel  by  the  hosts  of  Syria, 
and  of  the  utter  defeat  of  the  latter,  and 
which  therefore  constitates  a  break  in  the 
history  of  Elijah,  which  has  occupied  the 
historian  np  to  the  end  of  oh.  xix.,  and 
which  is  resumed  with  ch.  zxi. — the  inser- 
tion of  this  twentieth  chapter  in  this  place 
is  apparently  due  to  the  compiler  of  these 
records,  who  seems  to  have  adopted  this 
arrangement  as  the  more  chronological.  It 
is  not  absolutely  certain,  however,  that  we 
owe  this  disposition  of  his  materials  to  the 


original  compiler,  as  the  Vatican  LXX., 
which  sometimes  appears  to  represent  an 
older  and  purer  text,  places  cb.  xx.  after 
ch.  xxi.,  thereby  concluding  the  history  of 
EUjah— so  far  as  it  was  comprehended  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab— before  entering  on  the 
subject  of  the  Syrian  wars  I  It  is  not  im- 
probable, consequently,  that  this  latter  was 
the  original  order;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  account  of  Elijah's  ministry,  of 
which  ch.  xxi.  forms  a  part,  is  of  a  piece  with 
ch.  xix.,  and  by  the  same  hand,  and  is  by 
a  different  hand  from  the  author,  or  authors, 
of  chaps.  XX.  and  xxii.  Ch.  xxii.  1  also 
snppUes  a  reason  why  that  chapter  should 
follow  ch.  XX.  There  seems,  moreover,  to 
be  a  close  connexion  between  ch.  xxii.  and 
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the  denunoiation  of  ch.  xx.  42.  Bui  ihc 
present  arrangement  evidently  dates  from 
very  early  times. 

Ver.  1. — And  Ben-hadad  [See  on  cbs.  xi. 
14  and  xv.  18.  The  LXX.  uniformly  spells 
the  name  Ader  (vtbg 'AStp),  The  form  H*!^. 
is  found  in  ch.  xi.  17,  and  *T  and  1  are  fre- 
quently interchanged;  cf.  Gen.  xxv.  15, 
xxxTi.  89  wifch  1  Chron.  i.  80,  46.  We  learn 
from  ver.  84  that  this  prince  was  the  son  of 
a  Syrian  king  who  had  conquered  some  of 
the  cities  of  Israel,  but  we  cannot  neverthe- 
less bo  certain  that  he  was  the  son  of  that 
Ben-hadad  (oh.  xv.  18^  who  invaded  Israel 
in  the  reign  of  Baa8ha(Ewald).  See  on 
Ter.  84.]  the  king:  of  Syria  gathered  all  his 
host  [See  note  on  ch.  x.  2,  where  we  have 
same  word]  together :  and  there  were  thirty 
and  two  kings  with  him  [Evidently  these 
were  vassals,  not  allied  powers.  The 
number  alone  proves  that  they  must  have 
been  petty  princes  or  chieftains  of  Hittite 
tribes,  ruUng  over  very  limited  districts  and 
all  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  king 
of  Damascus,  all  paymg  tribute  (ch.  x.  25), 
and  furnishing  a  contingent  in  time  of  war. 
'*  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that  this 
country  was,  about  the  period  in  question, 
parcelled  out  into  a  number  of  petty  king- 
doms," <&o.  (Bawlinson.  See  **  Becoids  of  the 
Past,"  vol.  xii.  p.  20)],  and  horses,  and  cha- 
riots [Heb.  horse  and  cliariot;  cf.  ver.  21 
and  chs.  i.  5 ;  x.  26 ;  xvi.  9,  &q.  Both  are 
collective  nouns.  We  see  here  the  fruit  and 
retribution  of  Solomon's  irreligious  policy 
(ch.  X.  29  and  Homiletics,  p.  216).  "  A  kmg 
who  has  been  probably  identified  with  this 
Ben-hadad  brought  into  the  field  against 
Assyria  nearly  4000  chariots"  (Rawlinson)] : 
and  he  went  up  and  besl^ed  Samaria,  and 
warred  against  it.  [The  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  clearly  to  humble  and  to  plunder 
the  kingdom  of  Samaria.  It  would  almost 
appear,  from  the  animus  of  the  Syrian  king 
and  the  studied  offensiveness  of  his  mes- 
sages, as  if  Ahab  or  Israel  must  have  given 
him  dire  offence.  But  Ben-hadad  was 
clearly  a  vain  and  overbearing  and  tyran- 
nical prince,  and  the  only  crime  of  Israel 
may  have  been  that  it  was  independent  of 
him,  or  had  refused  to  do  him  homage.] 

Ver.  2.— And  he  sent  messengm  to  Ahab 
king  of  Israel  Into  [Heb.  t9.  It  is  not  clear 
that  Uiey  entered  tlie  city.  They  may  have 
delivered  their  message  to  the  king,  or  to 
his  representatives  at  the  gates  or  to  the 
people  on  the  walls  (2  Kings  xviii.  18,  27)] 
the  dty,  and  said  unto  him,  Thus  salth 
Ben-hadad, 

Ver.  3.— Thy  silver  and  thy  gold  Is  mine 
[Heb.  mine  it  i»] ;  thy  wives  also  and  thy 
children  [Nothing  revMds  Ben-hadad's  object 


more  clearly  than  the  mention  of  Ahab*s 
wives.  When  we  consider  how  jealously 
the  seraglio  of  an  Eastern  prince  is  guarded, 
and  how  the  surrender  of  the  harem  is  a 
virtual  surrender  of  the  throne  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
21,  22 ;  note  on  ch.  ii.  22),  and  certainly  a 
surrender  of  all  manhood  and  self-respect, 
we  see  that  his  aim  was  to  wound  Ahab  in 
his  tendercst  point,  to  himible  him  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  possibly 
to  force  a  quarrel  upon  him],  even  the 
goodliest  [The  LXX.  omits  this.  Bahr  says 
the  word  can  only  apply  to  the  sons,  and 
that  it  must  mean  the  most  eminent  young 
men  of  the  city— not  Ahab*s  children — 
whom  Ben-hadad  demanded  as  hostages. 
But  against  this  is  (1)  Abab*s  answer,  **  All 
that  I  have,"  &o. ;  (2)  the  fact  that  Ben- 
hadad  obviously  meant  insult  and  plunder ; 
and  (8)  the  language  of  ver.  7,  where  see 
note] » are  mine.  [Keh.  mine  are  thej/.  Baw- 
linson would  explain  this  excessive  demand 
of  the  Syrian  king  by  the  assumption  that 
when  it  was  made  the  siege  haid  already 
lasted  a  long  time,  and  that  the  people  were 
now  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  circum- 
stances which  the  historian,  with  the  cha- 
racteristic brevity  of  the  sacred  writers, 
omits  to  mention.  But  really  no  such 
supposition  is  needed.  The  overwhelming 
force  which  Ben-hadad  had  at  his  back 
would,  in  his  eyes,  justify  any  demands. 
And  the  prima  facie  view  of  ver.  2  is  that 
the  messengers  were  sent  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  army,  or  rather  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege.] 

Ver.  4.— And  the  king  of  Israel  answered 
and  said.  My  lord,  0  king,  according  to  thy 
saying,  I  am  thine,  and  aU  that  I  have. 
[Much  has  been  written  about  Ahab*s  pusil- 
lanimous acquiescence  in  these  disgraceful 
terms,  &o.  But  it  is  not  absolutely  clear 
that  he  ever  meant  to  surrender  either  wives 
or  children  to  the  invader.  All  that  is  cer- 
tain is  that  he  judged  it  wise,  in  the  presence 
of  tho  enormous  force  arra^'ed  against  him, 
to  ms^e  every  possible  concession,  to  adopt 
the  most  subservient  tone,  and  to  cringe  at 
the  feet  of  Ben-hadad.  But  all  the  time  he 
may  have  hoped  that  his  soft  answer  would 
turn  away  wrath.  It  is  very  far  from  certain 
that  had  Ben-hadad  sent  to  demand  the 
wives  and  children  which  Ahab  here  seems 
willing  to  yield  to  him  they  would  have  been 
sent.  When  Ben-hadad  threatens  (ver.  6) 
a  measure  which  involved  much  less  indig- 
nity than  the  surrender  of  the  entire  seraglio 
to  his  lusts,  Ahab  stands  at  bay.  Allowance 
must  bo  made  for  the  exaggerations  of 
Eastern  courtesy.  The  writer  was  enter- 
tained in  1861  by  Jacob  csh  Shcllabi,  then 
sheykh  of  the  Samaritans,  who  repeatedly 
used  words  very  similar  to  these.    **This 
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house  is  yours,"  he  would  say ;  never  mean- 
ing, however,  that  he  should  be  taken  at  his 
word.] 

Ver.  5.— And  the  messengers  came  again, 
and  said.  Thns  speaketh  Benhadad,  saying. 
Although  [Heb.  ^9-  According  to  some  of 
the  grammarians,  this  is  merely  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  of  the  Srt  recitantis.  But  the 
Dl<  ^^  of  the  next  verse  suggests  that  there 
must  be  a  connexion  between  the  two,  and 
that  the  second  emphasizes  the  first,  much 
as  in  the  A.  V.]  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  say- 
ing, Thou  Shalt  deliver  me  thy  silver,  and 
thy  gold,  and  thy  wives,  and  thy  children. 
[Our  translators  have  often  sacrificed  force 
to  elegance  by  disregarding  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew,  which  here,  e.g.,  is  "  Thy  silver  and 
thy  gold  ,  ,  .  tome  thou  shall  give  them"] 

Ver.  6.— Tet  I  wiU  send  my  servants  unto 
thee  tomorrow  about  thia  time  [This  pro- 
posal was  definite  and  immediate,  the  first 
demand  was  vague  and  general.  "In  the 
first  Ahab  was  to  send  what  he  thought  fit 
to  give ;  in  the  second,  Ben-hadad's  servants 
were  to  take  into  their  own  hands  whatso- 
ever they  thought  fit  to  sieze"  (Words- 
worth)], and  they  shall  search  thine  house, 
and  the  houses  of  thy  servants;  and  it 
BhaU  be,  that  whatsoever  is  pleasant  in 
[Heb.  the  desire  of]  thine  eyes  [The  LXX. 
and  some  other  versions  have  a  plural 
Bnf&x— their  eyes.  But  the  Hebrew  text  is 
to  be  preferred.  The  object  of  Ben-hadad 
was  to  couch  his  message  in  the  most  offen- 
sive and  humiliating  terms,  and  "the  desire 
of  thine  eyes  "  would  be  likely  to  cut  deeper 
and  wound  more  than  "  the  desire  of  their 
eyes  "],  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand,  and 
talEe  it  away.  [If  Ahab  ever  hoped  by  his 
abject  submission  to  conciliate  the  Syrian 
king,  he  now  finds  that  his  words  have  had 
just  the  opposite  effect.  For  all  that  the 
latter  concluded  from  it  was  that  Ahab  was 
one  upon  whom  he  might  trample  at  plea- 
sure, and  this  servility  encouraged  Ben- 
hadad  to  renew  his  demands  in  a  still  more 
galling  and  vexatious  form.  This  second 
message  discloses  to  us  still  more  plainly 
the  royal  bully  and  braggart,  and  shows  us 
what  the  '* comity  of  nations"  in  the  old 
world  was  often  like.] 

Ver.  7.— Then  the  king  of  Israel  called 
all  the  elders  of  the  land  [Bohr  remarks 
that  this  expression,  compared  with  "  the 
elders  of  the  city  *'  (ch.  xxi.  8,  &c.),  sug- 
gests either  that  these  nobles,  as  the  highest 
officials,  had  their  residences  at  the  court,  or 
upon  the  approach  of  Ben-hadad  had  be- 
taken themselves  thither  with  their  treasures. 
Bawlinson  builds  on  this  slender  basis  the 
conclusion  that  the  council  of  elders  which, 
he  says,  belonged  to  the  undivided  kingdom, 


had  been  continued  among  the  ten  tribes, 
had  an  important  place  in  the  government; 
and  held  regular  sittings  at  the  capital] 
and  said,  Kark,  I  pray  you,  and  see  how 
this  man  [or  fellow.  The  n|  expresses 
either  hatred  or  contempt.  Cf.  ch.  xxii. 
27 ;  Luke  xxiii.  2,  18,  &c.]  seeketh  mis- 
chief [the  pun)ort  of  Ahab*s  address  is 
not,  "  Ben-hadad  is  not  satisfied  with 
my  treasures ;  he  wants  yours  also  '*  (Bahr), 
for  there  is  no  reference  whatsoever  to  their 
property,  but,  "  See  how  he  is  determined 
on  our  ruin.  Nothing  short  of  our  de- 
struction will  suffice  him.  He  is  bent  on 
provoking  an  encounter,  that  he  may 
plunder  the  city  at  pleasure."  The  salient 
word  is  the  niH] :  fbr  he  sent  unto  me  for 
my  wives,  and  for  my  children  [LXX.  nipt 
Ttiv  vlatv  fiov.  This  shows  clearly  that "  the 
most  eminent  young  men  "  cannot  be  meant 
in  ver.  3] ,  and  for  my  silver,  and  for  my 
gold :  and  I  denied  him  not  [What  these 
words  mean  depends  on  what  ver.  4  (where 
see  note)  means.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  any  monarch  could  gravely  proclaim 
his  own  shame  to  his  counsellors ;  oould 
confess,  that  is,  that  he  had  consented  to 
surrender  his  children  and  concubines  with- 
out a  struggle.] 

Ver.  8.— And  aU  the  elders  and  aU  the 
people  [not  only,  t.^.,  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  (Keil),  but  also  those  who  had  fled 
thither  for  refuge.  It  is  not  implied  that 
they  were  formally  consulted,  but  at  such  a 
crisis,  when  nothing  could  be  done,  humanly 
speaking,  without  their  support,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  express  their 
opinion]  said  unto  him,  Hearken  not  unto 
iiini^  nor  consent.  [Lit.,  thou  shall  not  con- 
sent. 7X  is  the  equivalent  of  /i^,  ne,  and  tO 
of  ov,  non.  Cf.  Amos  v.  6,  andEwald  350  a.] 

Ver.  9.— Wherefore  [Heb.  and^  he  said 
unto  the  messengers  of  Ben-hadad,  Tell 
my  lord  the  Idng  [He  still  employs  the 
same  obsequious  language  as  in  ver.  4] ,  AU 
that  thou  didst  send  for  to  thy  servant  at 
the  first  I  will  do :  but  this  thing  I  may 
[Heb.  can]  not  do  [At  first  sight  it  appears 
as  if  Ahab  objected  to  the  search  (ver,  6), 
t.«.,  plunder,  of  his  house  and  capital  much 
more  than  to  the  surrender  of  his  wives  to 
shame  and  of  his  children  to  slavery.  But 
we  must  remember  that  a  man  is  ready  to 
promise  almost  anything  in  his  extremity, 
and  that  we  do  not  know  what  construction 
ho  put,  or  would  have  claimed  to  put,  upon 
Ben-hadad's  first  demand,  had  that  monarch 
consented  to  revert  to  these  conditions,  or 
by  what  means  he  hoped  to  evade  it] .  And 
the  messengers  departed,  and  brought  him 
[Ben-hadad,    not    Ahab,    as    Bawlinson 
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imagines]  word  agBiSL  [Not  the  "  word  re- 
lated in  the  next  verse"  (Rawlinson),  but  the 
message  just  recorded.] 

Yer.  10.— And  Ben-hadad  sent  unto  him, 
and  said  [These  words  would  be  quite 
superfluous,  if  the  oaths  of  which  we  now 
hear  were  the  "  word  "  of  ver.  9] ,  The  goda 
do  80  uito  me,  and  more  also  [see  notes  on 
ch.  ii.  23 ;  xiz.  2] ,  if  the  dust  of  Samaria 
shall  suffice  for  handftals  [The  meaning  of 

D^^J^  pugilli,  ia  fixed  by  Isa.  xl.  12,  and 
Ezek.  xiii.  19j  for  aU  the  people  that  fbUow 
me.  [Heb.  that  are  in  my  feet.  Same  ex- 
pression Judg.  iy.  10 ;  v.  15 ;  1  Sam.  xxy. 
27 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  17,  <feo.  This  thoroughly 
Oriental  piece  of  bluster  and  boasting,  which 
was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  king  and  people,  has  been 
variously  interpreted,  but  the  meaning 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  clear.  Ben-hadad 
vows  that  he  will  make  Samaria  a  heap  of 
dust,  and  at  the  same  time  affirms  that  so 
overwhelming  is  his  host,  that  this  dust 
will  be  insufficient  to  fill  the  hands  of  his 
soldiers.  Bawlinson  compares  with  it  the 
well-known  saying  of  the  Trachinian  to 
Dieneoes,  that  the  Median  arrows  would 
obscure  the  sun  (Herod,  vii.  226),  but  2  Sam. 
xvii.  13  is  still  more  apposite.] 

Yer.  11.— And  the  king  of  Israel  answered 
and  said,  Tell  him.  Let  not  him  that 
glrdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he 
that  putteth  It  off.  [This  proverb  consists 
ot/our  words  in  the  Hebrew.  The  commen- 
tators cite  the  Latin,  Ne  triumphum  canat 
ante  rictoriamt  but  proverbs  to  the  same 
effect  are  found  in  most  languages. 

Yer.  12.— And  It  came  to  pass,  when  Ben- 
hadad  [Reh.he]  heard  this  message  [Heb. 
word],  as  he  was  drinking,  he  and  the 
kings  In  the  pavUlons  [Heb.  booths.  The 
word  shows  that,  in  lieu  of  tents,  kings  and 
generals  on  an  expedition  sometimes  used 
leafy  huts,  like  those  of  Israel  (Levit.  xxiii. 
84,  42).  Such  booths,  it  is  said,  are  still 
erected  on  military  expeditions  in  the  East] , 
that  he  said  unto  his  servants.  Set  yonr- 
s^lres  In  array  [Heb.  ^D^b^  one  short,  de- 
cisive word.  His  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment were  too  great  for  more.  We  might 
perhaps  render  •*  Form."  CI.  1  Sam.  xi.  11 ; 
Josh.  viii.  2, 13  ;  Job  i.  17 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  24. 
It  cannot  mean  oUoSoftfjffart  xapaxa  (LXX.)] 
And  they  set  themselves  In  array  [ox  formed. 
Again  one  word,  which  is  more  spirited  and 
graphic,  and  conveys  that  the  conmiand  was 
mstantly  obeyed]  against  the  city. 

Yer.  13.— And,  behold,  there  came  a  pro- 
phet [Heb.  one  prophet.  Of.  ch.  xiii.  11. 
According  to  Jewish  writers,  this  was 
Micaiah,  son  of  Imlah,  but  ch.  xxii.  8 
negatives  this  supposition.    This  is  another 


proof  that  all  the  prophets  had  not  been 
exterminated.  Where  Elijah  was  at  this 
time,  or  why  he  was  not  employed,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining.  Bahr  says  that 
he  was  **  least  of  all  suited  for  such  a 
message,"  but  not  if  he  had  learned  the 
lesson  of  ch.  xix.  12.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  he  invariably 
appears  as  the  minister  of  wrath.  It  may 
also  be  reasonably  asked  why  this  gracious 
interposition  was  granted  to  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria  at  all.  Was  not  this  invasion,  and 
would  not  the  sack  of  the  city  have  been,  a 
just  recompense  for  thegross  corruption  of  the 
age,  for  the  persecution  of  the  prophets,  Ac? 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  Ben-hadad 
was  not  then  the  instrument  which  God  had 
designed  for  the  correction  of  Israel  (see  ch. 
xix.  17 ;  xxii.  31 ;  2  Kings  x.  82),  and  further- 
more that  by  his  brutal  tynmny  and  des- 
potic demands,  he  had  himself  merited  a 
chastisement.  The  city,  too,  may  have  been 
delivered  for  the  sake  of  the  seven  thousand 
(ch.  xix.  18 ;  2  Ein^  xix.  34.  Cf.  Gen. 
xviii.  26  sqq.)  But  this  gracious  help  in  the 
time  of  extremity  was  primarily  designed 
as  a  proof  of  Jehovah's  power  over  the  gods 
of  Syria  (cf.  vers.  13,  28 ;  ch.  xviii.  39 ; 
2  Kings  xix.  22  sqq.),  and  so  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  conversion  of  Israel.  His 
supremacy  over  the  idols  of  Phoenicia  had 
already  been  established]  nnto  Ahah  king 
of  Israel,  saying.  Thus  salth  the  Lord, 
Hast  thou  seen  an  this  great  mnltltude  7 
[cf.  ver.  10.  "In  Ben-hadad*s  wars  with 
the  Assyrians,  we  sometimes  find  him  at  the 
head  of  nearly  100,000  men  "  (Rawlinson).] 
Behold,  I  will  deUver  It  Into  thine  hand  this 
day;  and  thou  shalt  know  tbat  I  am  the 
Lord.  [This  explains  to  os  the  motif  of 
this  great  deliverance.] 

Yer.  14.— And  Ahah  said,  Qy  whom  7  And 
he  said.  Thus  salth  the  Lord  [Observe  the 
repetition.    He  is  careful  to  give  special 

Erominenoe  to  the  sacred  name,  as  the  only 
elp  in  trouble  (Psa.  xx.  1,  5,  7,  <&c.)],  Even 
by  the  young  men  [or  Bervants—'^l  has 
both  meanings,  corresponding  with  iraTc 
(cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  2 ;  2  Kings  v.  20 ;  viii.  4] 
Of  the  princes  of  the  provinces.  [The  local 
governors  (cf.  chs.  iv.  7;  x.  15),  on  the 
approach  of  Ben  hadad,  had  apparently  fled 
to  the  capital.  Whether  these  **  young 
men"  were  their  ** pages"  (Thenius),  or 
even  were  "young  lads"  (Ewald)  at  all,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  a  **  select  body  of  strong 
young  men  "  (Bahr),  the  body-guard  of  the 
various  governors  (2  Sam.  xviii.  15)  (Yon 
Gerlach),  may  be  doubtful ;  but  when  Bahr 
says  that  Ahab  would  not  have  consented 
to  appoint  weak  boys  to  lead  the  van,  at 
least  without  remonstrance,  he  must  have 
foigotten  that  all  the  ordinary  means  at 
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Ahab's  disposal  were  equally  inauflSciont, 
and  that  in  themselves  200  or  2000  tried 
Ycterans  would  have  been  just  as  inadequate 
a  force  as  200  pages.  The  agency  by  which 
the  victory  was  won  was  purposely  weak 
and  feeble  {per  turbam  imbellem),  in  order 
that  the  work  might  be  seen  to  be  of  Qod 
(of.  Jndg.  vii  2;  1  Cor.  i.  27,  29).  And 
this  consideration  makes  against  the  sap- 
position  that  the  attacking  body  was  com- 
posed of  tried  and  skilful  warriors.]  Then 
he  said,  Who  shall  order  [Hcb.  bind;  we 
speak  of  "jo  mi  n/7  battle  "J  the  battle  t  [The 
meaning  is— not,  '*  who  shall  command  this 
force,"  but,  "which  side  shall  begin  the 
fray?"]  And  he  answered.  Thou  [t.e.,  tliy 
band  of  young  men  shall  make  the  attack.] 

Ver.  15.— Then  he  nnmbered  [or  reviewed 
(cf.  Num.  i.  44  sqq. ;  iil  39—43)]  tbeyonnff 
men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces,  and 
they  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  [cf . 
2  Ghron.  xiv.  11;  Psa.  xzxiii.  16;  Deut. 
xxxii.  30,  <&o.  LXX.  BiaKovia  rptoKovra, 
Theodoret  remarks  that  by  this  band— 230, 
as  he  understood  it — Almighty  God  would 
destroy  the  hosts  of  thirty  and  two  kings. 
The  numbers  may  havo  been  recorded 
because  of  the  correspondency]:  and  after 
them  he  numbered  all  the  people,  even  all 
the  children  of  Israel,  being  seven  thousand. 
[This  number  is  of  course  to  be  understood, 
unlike  that  of  ch.  xiz.  18,  literally.  And 
the  context  (cf.  ver.  19)  shows  that  this 
was  the  number  of  fighting  men.  But  this 
small  army  can  hardly  fail  to  create  sur- 
prise, especially  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
statistics  cf  the  soldiery  of  an  earlier  age 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  9 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  6 ;  2  Chron. 
xiii.  3;  xiv.  8).  It  is  true  this  was  not 
strictly  an  army,  but  a  garrison  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital.  But  it  looks  very  much 
as  if,  under  the  feeble  rule  of  Ahab,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  had  become  thoroughly 
disorganized.  "The  position  of  Jarchi  is 
that  of  a  true  Babbi,  viz.,  that  the  7000 
were  those  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
unto  Baal  (ch.  xix.  18),"  Bahr.] 

Yer.  16.— And  they  went  out  at  noon. 
["At  the  time  when  Ben-hadad,  haughty 
and  confident,  had  given  himself  up  with 
his  vassals,  to  the  table,  news  of  which  had 
probably  been  received  in  the  city"  (Bahr). 
But  it  seems  at  least  equally  probable  that 
the  noon  hour  was  selected  either  in  obe- 
dience to  the  unrecorded  directions  of  the 
prophet,  or  as  being  a  time  for  rest  and 
sleep,  as  it  still  is  in  the  East.]  But  Ben- 
hadad  was  drinking  himself  drank  In  the 
pavilions,  he  and  the  kings,  the  thirty  and 
two  kings  that  helped  him.  [Strong  drink 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  besetment  of 
the  monarchs  of  that  age  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  9; 
Prov.  xxxi.  4 ;  Dan.  v.  1  sqq. ;  Esther  i.  10; 


vil  2;  Hab.  ii.  5).  It  can  hardly  have 
been  to  *'mark  his  utter  contempt  of  the 
foe,"  Rawlinson,  who  compares  Belshazzar's 
feast  (Dan.  v.  1 — 1)  when  besieged  by  Cyrus. 
But  Ben-hadad  was  the  besieger.  We  are 
rather  reminded  of  Alexander's  carouse  at 
Babylon.] 

Ver.  17.~And  the  young  men  of  the 
princes  of  the  provinces  went  out  first; 
and  Ben-hadad  sent  out  [Or  had  »eni 
out.  Possibly,  the  unusual  stir  in  the 
city,  the  mustering  of  the  troops,  &c.,  had 
led  to  his  sending  out  scouts  before  the 
young  men  issued  from  the  gates.  The 
LXX.,  however,  has  "And  they  send  and 
tell  the  king  of  Syria,"  which  Bawlinson 
thinks  represents  a  purer  text.  But  it 
looks  Uke  an  emendation  to  avoid  the  difiS- 
culty,  which   is   removed   by   translating 

ny^W  as  pluperfect] ,  and  they  told  him,  say- 
ing, There  are  men  come  out  of  Samaria. 
[Hcb.  men  xoentforthy  Ac] 

Ver.  18.— And  he  said.  Whether  they  l)e 
oome  out  for  peace  [i.e.,  to  ncgociate  or  to 
submit] ,  take  them  alive ;  or  whether  they 
l>e  come  out  for  war,  take  them  alive. 
[We  may  trace  in  these  words,  possibly 
the  influence  of  wine,  but  certainly  the 
exasperation  which  Ahab's  last  message  had 
occasioned  the  king.  So  incensed  i9  he 
that  he  will  not  respect  the  rights  of  am- 
bassadors, and  he  is  afraid  lest  bcdligcrents 
should  be  slain  before  he  can  arraign  them 
before  him.  Possibly  he  meant  that  they 
should  be  tortured  or  slain  before  his  face.] 

Ver.  19.— So  these  young  men  of  the 
prlnoes  of  the  provinces  came  out  of  the 
dty,  and  the  army  which  fcfllowod  them. 
[i.<r.,  the  7000.  They  "came  out"  after 
the  young  men.] 

Ver.  20.— And  they  slew  every  one  his 
man  [The  LXX.,  which  differs  here  con- 
siderably from  the  Hebrew,  inserts  at  tiiis 
point  Kai  iSevripiaffe^  tKavro^  r6v  vap' 
abrov.  Ewald  thinks  the  Hebrew  text 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  and  would 
read  S^^  C'^K  Op>l  i.e.,  each  repeatedly 
killed  his  man,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  16] :  and 
the  Syrians  fled  [When  a  few  had  fallen, 
utter  panic  seized  the  rest.  The  separate 
kings,  with  their  divided  interests,  thought 
only  of  their  own  safety.  It  was  a  Bauve 
qui  pent  "  The  hasty  and  disordered  flight 
of  a  vast  Oriental  army  before  an  enemy 
contemptible  in  numbers  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence.  Above  1,000,000  of  Persians 
fled  before  47,000  Greeks  at  Arbela"  (Baw- 
linson). The  very  size  of  such  hosts, 
especially  where  the  command  is  divided 
and  where  the  generals  are  drunk  or  in- 
capable, contributes  to  their  defeat];  and 
Israel  pursued  them:  and  Ben-hadad  the 
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Idng  of  83nria  escaped  on  an  hone  [Thenius 
suggests  that  this  was  a  chariot  horse,  the 
first  that  presented]  with  the  horsemen. 
[Heb.  and  honenini ;  $c.,  escaped  with  him 
(Keil)^  He  had  an  escort  in  some  of  his 
fngitiVe  oavahry.] 

Yer.  21.— And  the  king  of  Iirael  went  ont 
[It  looks  as  if  Ahab  had  remained  within 
ihe  city  until  the  defeat  of  ^e  Syrians  was 
assured] ,  and  smote  [LXX.  xai  iXafiii  and 
captured]  the  horsee  and  chariots  [i.e.,  the 
cavalry  and  obariotry ;  of.  ver.  1] ,  and  slew 
the  Syrians  with  a  great  slanghter.  [Heb. 
in  Syria  a  great,  Ac] 

Yer.  22.— And  the  prophet  [obTiously  the 
same  prophet]  came  to  the  Idng  of  Israel, 
and  said  nnto  him,  Ck>,  strengthen  thyself 
[both  as  to  army  and  to  city] ,  and  mark, 
and  see  what  thou  doest  ['*Take  every 
precaution.  Don't  think  that  the  daogor 
18  past  *'] :  for  at  the  return  of  the  year  [in 
the  following  spring.  There  was  a  favourite 
time  for  campaigns  (2  Sam.  xi.  1),  viz., 
when  the  rainy  season  was  past.  Several 
late  wars,  notably  those  of  our  own  armies 
in  Africa  and  Afghanistan,  have  been  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  seasons.  And 
the  wars  of  ancient  times  were  almost 
nnivcrsally  summer  raids.  **  Sustained  in- 
vasions,  lasting  over  the  winter,  are  not 
found  until  the  time  of  Shalmaneser" 
(2  Kings  xvii.  5 ;  xriii.  9  10,  Bawlinsonj] 
the  king  of  Sjrrla  will  come  [Heb.  cometh] 
up  against  thee. 

Yer.  23.— And  the  servants  of  the  king 
of  Syria  said  nnto  him  [naturally  anxious 
to  retrieve  their  character  and  obliterate 
their  diFgrace] ,  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the 
hills  [All  pagan  nations  have  believed  in 
local  deities,  Lii  monthtm,  dii  nemomm,  &e, 
(see  2  Kings  xviii.  33—35 ;  xix.  12,  13^. 
keil  accounts  for  this  belief— that  the  gods 
of  Israel  were  mountain  divinities,  by  the 
consideration  that  the  temple  was  buUt  on 
Mount  Moriah,  and  that  worship  was  always 
offered  on  *'  high  places."  Kitto  reminds  us 
that  the  law  was  given  from  Mount  Sinai, 
and  that  fire  had  recently  descended  on 
Mount  Carmel.  **In  Syrophoenioia,  even 
mountains  themselves  had  Divine  honours 
naid  to  them  *'  (Movers,  Phoen.  i.  667  sqq.) 
but  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  Samaria 
was  a  hilly  district,  and  that  the  courtiers 
must  find  some  excuse  for  the  defeat] ;  there- 
fore they  were  stronger  than  we ;  hut  [Heb. 

^D/^Kl  often  well  rendered  but  not  in  this 
instance)  by  the  LXX.  o^  /fi)v  U  iO<k&]  let 
us  fight  against  them  in  the  plain,  and 
sureJy  we  shall  he  stronger  than  they. 
[This  counsel,  which  apparently  rests  on 
religious  grounds  alone,  was,  it  is  jprobable, 
reaUy  dictated  by  the  practical  consideration 


that  in  the  plain  the  Syrians  would  be  able 
to  deploy  their  chariots — a  most  important 
arm  of  their  service — in  a  way  which  they 
could  not  do  in  the  valleys  round  Samaria. 
See  ch.  xvi.  24,  note.  Moreover,  the 
Israelites  would  lose  the  advantage  of  a 
strong  position  and  the  cover  of  their  forti- 
fications if  they  could  be  induced  to  meet 
them  in  the  *' great  plain,"  or  on  any 
similar  battle-field.] 

Yer.  24.— And  do  this  thing.  Take  the 
kings  away,  every  man  out  of  his  place, 
and  put  captains  [Same  word  as  in  cb.  x. 
15,  where  see  note]  in  their  rooms.  [Not  so 
much  because  (Banr)  the  kings  only  fought 
through  compulsion,  for  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  complete  accord  wiUi  Ben- 
hadad  (vers.  1,  12, 16),  as  because  of  their 
incapacity  and  divided  interests  and  plans. 
The  captains  would  presumably  be  selected 
because  of  their  valour,  military  skill,  An. ; 
the  kings  would  owe  their  command  to  the 
accident  of  birth,  &c.  Moreover,  an  army 
with  thirty-three  leaders  could  not  have 
the  necessary  solidarity.  Bahr  assumes 
that  the  removal  of  the  kings  would  involve 
the  withdrawal  of  the  auxiliaries  which  they 
contributed.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  Ben-hadad's  advisers  when 
they  said,  *•  put  captains  in  their  rooms. '^ 
If  the  auxiliaries  were  withdrawn,  what  were 
the  thirty-two  captains  to  command  ?] 

Yer.  25.— And  number  thee  an  army,  like 
the  army  that  thou  hast  lost  [Heb.  that  U 
fallen  from  thee,  notasmarg.,  that  was  fallen. 
For  the  form  "qilltcp  seeEwald,  264  h)] ,  horse 
for  [Heb.  as]  horse,  and  diariot  for  chariot : 
and  we  will  fight  against  them  in  the  plain, 
and  surely  we  shall  he  stronger  than  they. 
And  he  hearkened  unto  their  voice,  and  did 
so. 

Yer.  26.— And  it  came  to  pass  at  the 
return  of  the  year,  that  Ben-hadad  num- 
bered the  Syrians  [Heb.  Syria] ,  and  went 
up  to  Aphek  [As  the  word  signifies  **for. 
tress,"  it  is  only  natural  that  several 
dififerent  places  should  bear  this  name,  and 
the  commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to 
which  of  them  is  here  intended.  Eeil  and 
Bahr  identify  it  with  the  Aphek  hard  by 
Sbxmem  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1 ;  cf.  xxviii.  4),  and 
therefore  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  whilo 
Gesenius  and  Grove— the  latter  because  of 
its  connection  with  ")hS^^tpO  t)ie  plain,  a 
word  apphed,  kot  IKoxn^,  to  the  plain  in  tho 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Deut.  iii.  10 ;  iv.  43 ;  Josh, 
xiii.  9, 16, 17,  21,  Ac.) — would  see  in  it  the 
Aphek  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  Apheca  of 
Eusebius,  and  perhaps  the  place  mentioned 
2  Kings  xiii.  17  (where,  however,  see  note). 
This  trans-Jordanio  Aphek  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  village  of  Fik,  six  miles  east 
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of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  standing,  as  Apbek 
must  have  then  stood,  on  the  high  road 
between  Damasons  and  Jerusalem.  On  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  probability  inclines 
to  the  latter.  It  would  follow  hence  that 
the  Israelites,  emboldened  by  their  victory 
of  the  preceding  year,  had  crossed  the  river 
to  meet  the  enemy],  to  fight  agalnit  Israel. 
[Heb.  to  the  war  with  Israel.] 

Yer.  27.— And  tbe  children  of  Israel  were 
nombdred  [lit.,  numbered  themselves,  Hith- 
paelj,  and  were  an  present  [Bather,  and 

were  provided  with  food^  /^3=to  nourish. 
The  Alex.  LXX.  inserts  cat  StoucliOiitrav, 
Vulgate  acceptis  cibariis,  Marg.  were  vic- 
tualled. This  word  of  itself  suggests  that 
they  were  at  a  distance  from  their  capital 
or  other  city] ,  and  went  against  them  [Heb. 
to  meet  them]  :  and  the  children  of  Israel 
pitched  before  them  like  two  Uttle  flocks 

l^^'^n  strictly  means  separated.  It  is  rightly 
translated  *' little  flocks"  (not  *' flocks,'* 
Rawlinson),  because  the  idea  is  that  of  two 
bands  of  stragglers  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  the  flock.  So  the  Vulgate,  duo 
parvigregescaprarum;  but  LXX.,  dvoiroifivta 
aiywv,  Ewald  thinks  the  **  two  flocks  " 
points  to  an  auidliary  force  furnished  by 
Jehoshaphat,  fighting  with  Israel.  He 
also  thinks  goats  are  mentioned  to  convey 
the  exalted  position  of  the  camp  upon  the 
hills.  Flocks  of  goats  as  a  rule  are  smaller 
thsui  those  of  sheep,  the  former  being  more 
given  to  straying]  of  kids  [lit.,  she-goats, 
**  These  flocks  pasture  mostly  on  the  cliffs, 
and  are  smaller  than  the  flocks  of  sheep  " 
(Bahr)] ;  hut  the  Syrians  filled  the  count^. 
[The  whole  plain  swarmed  with  their  legions 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  two  insignificant 
bodies  of  Israelites.] 

Ver.  28.— And  there  came  a  man  of  Ctod 
[Whether  this  is  tbe  same  person  as  the 
**  prophet "  of  vers.  13, 22,  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  difference  in  the  designation  (see  on 
ch.  xiii.  1  and  p.  303)  would  lead  us  to  sup< 
pose  that  a  different  messenger  was  meant. 
It  is  true  the  Hebrew  has  the  article 
*'  tlie  man  of  God"  (LXX.  6  dvOptonos  rov 

Oiov),  but  D^i^«n  B?>fc<  (see  Judg.  xiii.  6 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  1)  is  often  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  samo  words  without  the 
article],  and  spake  [Heb.  said,  same  word 
as  below]  onto  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said. 
Thus  salth  the  Lord,  Because  the  Syrians 
[Heb.  Syria,  but  with  a  plural  verb]  have 
said.  The  Lord  Is  God  of  the  hills,  hut  he  Is 
not  God  of  the  valleys,  therefore  wUl  I 
deliver  an  this  great  moltltade  Into  thine 
hand,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord.  [It  was  partly  for  the  instruction  of 
Israel,  and  to  confiim  their  wavering  faith 


in  Jehovah  (see  ver.  13),  that  this  deliverance 
was  wrought.  But  it  was  also  that  neigh- 
bouring nations  might  learn  His  power,  and 
that  His  name  might  be  magnified  among 
the  heathen.] 

Ver.  29.— And  they  pitched  one  over 
against  the  other  [Heb.  Vtese  opposite  these] 
seven  days.  [The  Syrians,  despite  their 
overwhehning  numbers,  appear  to  have  been 
afraid  to  attack,  and  the  Israelites  were 
naturally  reluctant,  despite  the  promise 
they  had  received,  to  join  battle  with  so 
great  a  host] .  And  so  It  was,  that  In  the 
seventh  day  the  battle  was  Joined  [Heb. 
th^  war  drew  near.  It  may  have  been  by 
the  direction  of  the  man  of  God  that  the 
Israelites  attacked  on  the  seventh  day,  or 
the  precedent  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  15)  may 
have  influenced  their  leaders ;  or  the  num- 
ber seven,  properly  the  mark  and  signature 
of  the  covenant,  may  have  come  to  bo 
regarded  superstitiously— in  fact,  as  a  lucky 
number  (cf.  Isa.  Ixv.  11 ;  Esther  iii.  7] : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  slew  of  the 
Syrians  an  hundred  thousand  footmen  In 
one  day.  [This  prodigious  slaughter  may 
well  create  surprise.  That  two  compara- 
tively small  companies  should  be  able, 
physically,  to  slay,  with  the  rude  weapons 
of  that  age,  100,000  warriors,  fighting  for 
their  lives,  seems  hardly  credible.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  numbers  here, 
as  elsewhere,  have  been  exaggerated  in  the 
course  of  transcription.  Another  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulty  has,  indeed,  been  sug- 
gested by  Bahr,  viz.,  that  ^3M  may  sigaUy 
here,  as  it  undoubtedly  does  elsewhere, 
"  defeated,"  "put  to  flight"  (see  Gen.  xiv. 
5;  1  Sam.  xiu.  4,  dc.)  And  the  Hebrew 
at  first  sight  seems  to  favour  this  idea,  for 
it  may  be  rendered  literally,  thty  smote 
Syria ,  a  hundred  thousand,  &c.  The  100,000 
would  then  represent  the  entire  strength 
of  the  Syrian  infantry.  But  the  mention 
of  the  *'  footmen  "  and  of  **one  day  "  alike 
suggests  that  it  is  of  slaughter,  not  disper- 
sion, that  the  historian  speaks.] 

Ver.  30.— But  the  rest  [Plamly  those  not 
slain.  It  cannot  mean  those  not  defeated] 
fled  to  Aphek  [It  is  clear  that  this  fortress 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Syrians, 
as  they  took  refuge  within  its  walls] ,  Into 
the  dty ;  and  there  a  waU  [Heb.  the  wall, 
i.e.,  the  city  wall]  fell  upon  twenty  and 
seven  thousand  of  the  men  that  were  left. 
[The  Hebrew  implies  that  these  were  prac- 
tically all  who  survived  the  battle.  Dni}ili*l 
is  the  word  translated  above,  "the  rest." 
We  have  here  surely  an  exaggeration,  even 
more  obvious  than  that  of  ver.  39.  For  even 
if  we  suppose  an  earthquake,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  walls  of  a  place  like 
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Aphek  coold  bury  so  laige  a  number  in 
their  ruins.  Bawlinson  suggests  that  the 
Syrians  at  the  time  were  **  manning  the 
defences  in  full  force,**  and  that  the  earth- 
quake '*  threw  down  the  wall  where  they 
were  most  thickly  crowded  upon  it ;  **  but 
tlie  question  arises  whether  it  is  possible  to 
mass  27,000  men  upon  any  part  of  a  wall,  or 
all  the  walls,  especially  of  an  ancient  vil- 
lage fortress.  Thenius  hints  that  the  fall 
of  the  wall  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
Israelites  undermining  it  during  the  night, 
but  it  seems  hardly  Ukely  that  so  small  a 
force  could  undertake  operations  of  that 
kind  against  so  formidable  a  body  of 
troops.  Keil  objects  to  this  view  on  another 
ground,  viz.,  that  its  object  is  to  negative 
the  idea  of  a  Divine  interposition.  But  the 
text  does  not  ascribe  the  fall  of  the  wall  to 
any  such  interposition,  and  we  know  that 
the  sacred  writers  are  not  slow  to  recognize 
the  finger  of  God  whenever  it  is  exerted.] 
And  Ben-hadad  fled,  and  came  into  [Heb. 
to]  the  dty  [i.e.,  Aphek.  Bawlinson  in- 
terprets this  statement  to  mean  that  he 
**  fled  from  the  wall,  where  he  had  been  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster,  into  the  inner  parts 
of  the  city,"  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Observe  the  words,  **  fled  and  came  to  the 
city" — words  almost  identical  with  those 
used  of  the  fugitives  above] ,  Into  an  Inner 
chamber.  [Heb.  into  a  cJutmber  within  a 
chamber,  as  in  ch.  xxii.  25.  This  cannot 
mean  **from    chamber  to   chamber,**    as 

marg.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  l^ri  alone 
signifies  properly  an  inner  chamber.  See 
Gen.  xUii.  30;  Judg.  xvi.  9,  12.  Bawlinson 
thinks  that  a  secret  chamber  may  be  meant 
**a  chamber  in  the  wall,  or  one  beneath 
the  floor  of  another.**] 

Ver.  31.— And  his  servants  [Possibly  the 
very  same  men  who  (ver.  23)  had  counselled 
this  second  expedition]  said  ontoblm,  Behold 
now,  we  have  heard  that  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Israel  are  merdfnl  kings  [As  no 
doubt  they  were  when  compared  with  con- 
temporary pagan  sovereigns] :  let  ns,  I 
pray  thee,  put  saek^loth  on  our  loins  [in 

token  of  humiliation  and  contrition,    pb 

is  identical,  radically,  with  (rafrcoc,  saecWt 
and  our  sack],  and  ropes  upon  our  heads 
[i.e.,  round  our  necks.  To  rfiow  how  com- 
pletely they  were  at  Ahab's  mercy.  Bahr 
shows  that  this  custom  still  exists  in  China, 
but  the  well-known  story  of  the  citizens  of 
Calais,  after  its  siege  by  Edward  III.,  sup- 
plies a  closer  illustration] ,  and  go  out  [Ueb. 
go]  to  the  king  of  Israel  [It  would  appear 
from  the  language  of  ver.  83  .as  if  Ahab's 
army  was  now  besieging  the  place.  He 
himself  may  have  kept  at  a  safe  distance 


from  it]:  paradventure  ha  will  save  thy 
life.    [LXX.  our  lives,  rd^  +vx^  t)ftCJv.] 

Yer.  32.— So  they  girded  sackcloth  on 
their  loins,  and  put  ropes  on  their  heads, 
and  came  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  said. 
Thy  servant  Benhadad  saith,  I  pray  thee, 
let  me  live.  [Compare  with  this  abject 
petition  for  life  the  arrogant  insolence  of 
vers.  6,  10.  The  tables  are  indeed  turned.] 
And  he  said.  Is  he  yet  alive?  he  is  my 
brother. 

Yer.  33.— Now  the  men  did  diligenUy 
observe  whether  ansrthing  would  oome 
from  him,  and  did  hastily  catch  it  [Heb. 
and  the  men  augured — B'rp  divinavit.  Cf. 
Gen.  xliv.  16  ;  Levit.  xix.  26 ;  2  Kings  xvii. 
17.  LXX.  omvioavTo,  Yulgate  acceperuni 
pro  omine — and  hasted  and  made  him  declare 
wlietlur  from  him,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
sufficiently  clear,  viz.,  that  the  men  took 
Ahab's  words,  "He  is  my  brother,*'  as  a  speech 
of  good  omen,  and  immediately  laid  hold  of 
it,  and  contrived  that  the  king  should  be 
held  to  it  and  made  to  confirm  it.  The  only 

difficulty  is  in  the  word  ^lD?nj  J  which  is  aVa? 
\iy.  The  Talmud,  however,  interprets  it  to 
mean,  declare,  confirm ;  in  the  Kal  conjuga- 
tion and  the  Hiphil  would  therefore  mean, 
made  him  declare.  The  LXX.  and  Yulgate, 
however,   have    understood   it   otherwise, 

taking  DPR  as  the  equivalent  of  Y^JJ  rapuit. 
The  former  has  iLvikklavro  rbv  \6yQv  U  rov 
arduarog  aOrou,  and  the  latter  rapu^runt 
veroum  ex  ore  ejus.  They  would  seem  also 
to  have  read  instead  of  ^3)^90/0  "^^l^? 
(EwaW).  The  law  of  ddkheel  (see  Layard, 
N.  and  B.  pp.  817—319),  by  which  Bawlin- 
son would  explain  this  incident,  seems  to 
be  rather  an  usage  of  the  Bedouin  than  of 
any  civilized  nations] :  and  they  said.  Thy 
brother  Ben-hadad.  Then  said  he,  Go  ye, 
bring  him.  Then  Ben-hadad  came  forth 
to  him  [out  of  his  hiding-place  and  out  of 
the  city] :  and  he  caused  him  to  oome  up 
into  the  chariot  [A  mark  of  great  favour 
(compare  Gen.  xli.  43),  and  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  concord  (cf.  2  Kings  x.  15).] 

Yer.  34.— And  Ben-hadad  said  unto  him, 
The  cities,  which  my  father  took  ftom 
thy  father,  I  will  restore  [We  can  hardly 
see  in  these  words  "the  terms  of  peace 
which  he  is  willing  to  offer  as  the  price  of 
his  freedom  '*  (BawUnson),  because  he  was 
absolutely  at  Ahab's  mercy,  and  was  not  in 
a  position  to  make  any  stipulations;  but 
they  express  Ben-hadad's  idea  of  the  results 
which  must  follow  the  conquest.  His  utter 
defeat  would  necessitate  this  reconstruction 
of  their  respective  territories,  Ac.  We  can- 
not be  quite  certain  that  the  cities  here  re- 
ferred to  are  those  enumerated  in  ch.  zv. 
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20,  as  taken  by  Ben-hadad*8  armies  from 
Baasha.  For  Baasba  ^as  not  the  father, 
nor  even  was  he  the  **  ancestor  "  (as  Keil, 
later  edition)  of  Ahab,  but  belonged  to  a 
different  dynasty.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
quite  concciTable  that  a  prince  in  Ben- 
hadad*8  position,  in  his  ignorance  or  forget- 
fulness  of  the  history  of  Israel,  might  use 
the  word  **  father  "  improperly,  or  even  in 
the  sense  of  '*  predecessor."  We  know  that 
D((  had  a  vexy  extended  signification.  Ecil 
and  Biihr,  however,  think  that  we  have  a 
reference  to  some  war  in  the  rcigu  of  Omri 
(cf.  ch.  xvi.  27),  which  is  not  recorded  in 
{Scripture.  And  the  words  which  follow 
make  this  extremely  probable,  inasmuch  as 
in  Baasha's  days  Samaria  had  no  exist- 
ence] ;  and  thou  shalt  make  streets  [nivn 
lit.,  whatever  is  without;  hence  streets, 
spaces,  quarters]  for  thee  In  DamaEOus,  as 
my  father  made  in  Samaria.  [The  com- 
mentators are  agreed  that  a  pcnoission  to 
establidi  bazaars  or  quarters,  in  which  the 
Hebrews  might  live  and  trade,  is  hero  con- 
ceded] .  Then  said  Ahab  [These  words  are 
rightly  supplied  by  our  translators.  The 
meaning  would  have  been  quite  clear  had 
the  Hebrews  been  familiar  with  the  use  of 
quotation  marks.  For  lack  of  these,  all 
the  versions  ascribe  the  words  to  Ben- 
hadad] ,  I  wUl  send  thee  away  with  this 
covenant  So  he  made  a  coyenant  wltli> 
Mm^  and  sent  Mm  away. 

Yer.85.— And  a  certain  man  [Heb.  one 
fiMii ;  cf.  ch.  xiii.  11,  note]  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  [Here  mentioned  for  the  first 
time,  though  the  prophetic  Bchools  prob- 
ably owed  their  existence,  certainly  their 
develo])meut,  to  Samuel.  The  '3n  ^j)3  are 
of  course  not  the  children,  but  the  pupils  of 
the  prophets.  For  this  use  of  **  son,"  ct 
1  Sam. XX.  31  (''&8on  of  death'');  2  Sam. 
xii.  6;  Deut.  xxv.  2;  Matt,  xxiii.  15; 
1  Kings  iv.  80 ;  Ezra  ii.  1 ;  John  xvii. 
12,  and  Amos  vii.  14.  Geseuius  refers 
to  the  Greek  iarpCiv  v'tcif  ptirdpwv  vioit  dc, 
and  88ys  that  among  the  Persians  *'the 
disciples  of  the  Magi  are  called,  **  Sons  of 
Magi."  The  word,  again,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  youth.  That  they  were  some- 
times married  men  appears  from  2  Kings 
vi.  1,  though  this  was  probably  after  their 
collegiate  life  was  ended.  As  they  were 
called  **  sons,"  so  their  instructor,  or  head, 
was  called  ''father"  (1  Sam.  x.  12)]  said 
unto  his  neighbour  [or  companion.  Another 
prophet  is  impUed.  It  was  because  this 
"  ueighbour  *'  was  a  prophet  that  his  dis- 
regard of  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  so  sinful, 
and  received  such  severe  punishment] ,  In 
the  word  of  the  Lord  [sec  on  ch.  xiii.  1] , 
Smite  me,  I  pray  thee.    [Why  the  prophet, 


in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mission — which  was  to  obtain  from  Ahab*8 
own  lips  a  confession  of  his  deserts— why 
he  should  have  been  smitten,  i.^.,  bruised 
and  wounded,  is  not  quite  clear.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  he  might  have  sustained  his 
part,  told  his  story,  and  obtained  a  judg- 
ment from  the  king,  without  proceeding  to 
such  painful  extremities.  It  is  quite  true 
that  a  person  thus  wounded  would  perhaps 
sustain  the  part  of  one  who  had  been  in 
battle  better,  but  the  wounds  were  in  no 
way  necessary  to  his  disguise,  and  men  do 
not  court  pain  without  impeiions  reasons. 
Besides,  it  was  *'  in  the  word  of  the  Lord  " 
that  these  wounds  were  sought  and  received. 
It  is  quite  dear,  therefore,  that  it  cannot 
have  been  merely  to  give  him  a  claim  to  an 
audience  with  the  king  (Ewald) — he  could 
easily  have  simulated  wounds  by  means  of 
bandages,  which  would  at  the  same  time 
have  helped  to  disguise  him — or  that  he 
might  foreshadow  in  his  own  person  the 
wounding  which  Ahab  would  receive  (ch. 
xxii.  11),  for  of  that  he  says  nothing,  or 
for  any  similar  reason.  The  wounding,  we 
may  be  quite  sm'e,  and  the  tragical  circum- 
stances connected  therewith,  are  essential 
parts  of  the  parable  this  prophet  had  to  act, 
of  the  lesson  he  had  to  teach.  Now  the 
great  lesson  he  had  to  convey,  not  to  the 
king  alone,  but  to  the  prophetic  order  and 
to  the  whole  country,  the  lesson  most 
necessary  in  that  lawless  age,  was  that  of 
implicit  unquestioning  obedience  to  the 
Divine  law.  Ahab  had  just  transgressed 
that  law.  He  had  *'  let  go  a  man  whom  God 
had  appointed  to  utter  destruction ; "  he  had 
heaped  honours  on  the  oppressor  of  his 
country,  and  in  gratifying  benevolent  im- 
pulses had  ignored  the  wiJl  and  counsel  of 
God  (see  on  vcr.  42).  No  doubt  it  seemed 
to  him,  as  it  has  seemed  to  others  since, 
that  he  had  acted  with  rare  magnanimity, 
and  that  his  generosity  in  that  age,  au  age 
which  showed  no  mercy  to  the  fallen,  was 
unexampled.  But  he  must  be  taught  that 
he  has  no  right  to  be  generous  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others ;  that  God*s  will  must  be 
done  even  when  it  goes  against  the  grain, 
when  it  contradicts  impulses  of  kindness, 
and  demands  painful  sacrifices.  He  is 
taught  this  by  the  prophetic  word  (vcr.  42), 
but  much  more  effectively  by  the  actions 
which  preceded  it.  A  prophet  required  to 
smite  a  brother  prophet,  and  that  for  no 
apparent  reason,  would  no  doubt  find  it  re- 
pugnant to  his  feelings  to  do  so ;  it  would 
seem  to  him  hard  and  cruel  and  shameful 
to  smite  a  companion.  But  the  prophet 
who  refused  to  do  this,  who  followed  his 
benevolent  impulses  in  prefetence  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  died  for  his  sin — died 
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forthwith  hy  the  viaitAtion  of  God.  What 
a  leflson  was  this  to  kmg  and  conntiy — for 
no  doubt  the  incident  would  be  bruited 
abroad,  and  the  very  strangeneBS  of  the 
whole  proceeding  would  heighten  the  im- 
pression it  made.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  way  in  which  the  duty 
of  nnquestiouing  obedience  could  be  more 
emphatically  taught.  When  this  prophet 
appeiured  before  the  king,  a  man  had 
smitten  and  wounded  him,  disagreeable  and 
painful  as  the  task  must  have  been,  because 
of  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  whilst  a  brother 
prophet,  who  declined  the  office  because  it 
was  painful,  had  been  slain  by  a  wild  beast. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  was  here  a 
solemn  lesson  for  the  king,  and  that  the 
wounding  gave  it  its  edge.]  And  the  man 
reftised  to  smite  him. 

Tcr.  36.— Then  said  ho  xmto  him,  Because 
thou  hast  not  obeyed  the  TOice  of  the  Lord, 
behold,  as  soon  as  thou  art  departed  from 
me,  a  Hon  [Heb.  the  lionj  perhaps  the  hon 
appointed  already  to  this  office,  or  one  that 
had  lately  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood] 
shall  slay  thee.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  de- 
parted ftom  him,  a  [Heb.  tlie]  lion  found 
him  [same  word  as  in  ch.  xiii.  24,  where  see 
note],  and  slew  him.  [For  tbo  same  sin 
as  that  of  **  the  man  of  God  (ch.  xiii.  21, 26), 
viz.,  disobedience  (Deut.  xxxii.  24 ;  Jer.  v.  6), 
and  disobedience,  too,  under  circumstances 
remarkably  similar  to  those.  In  fact,  the 
two  histories  run  on  almost  parallel  lines. 
In  each  case  it  is  a  prophet  who  disobeys, 
and  disobeys  the  *'  word  of  the  Lord ; "  in 
each  case  the  disobedience  appears  almost 
excusable ;  in  each  case  the  prophet  appears 
to  be  hardly  dealt  with,  and  suffers  instant 
punishment,  whilst  the  king  escapes;  in 
each  case  the  punishment  is  foretold  by  a 
prophet  {  in  each  case  it  is  effected  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  lion.  And  in  each 
case  the  lesson  is  the  same— that  God's 
conmiands  must  be  kept,  whatever  the  cost, 
or  that  stem  retribution  will  inevitably 
follow.] 

Yer.  37.- Then  he  found  another  man, 
and  said,  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee.  And  the 
man  smote  him,  so  that  In  smiting  he 
wounded  him.  [Heb.  smiting  and  wounding. 
This  last  particular  is  apparently  recorded 
to  show  how  promptly  and  thoroughly  this 
**  other  man,"  who  is  not  said  to  have  been 
a  prophet,  obeyed  the  charge.  Probably  he 
had  the  fate  of  the  other  before  his  eyes.] 

Yer.  38.— So  the  prophet  departed,  and 
waited  for  the  king  by  the  way,  and  dis- 
guised himself  with  ashes  upon  his  face. 
[Bather,  a  bandage  upon  his  eyes,  "l^K 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  denotes  some  sort  of 
covering  (LXX.  rcXa/iwi^),  and  is  probably  the 


equivalent  of  Igg.  Ashes  cannot  be  put 
on  the  eyes,  and  even  on  the  head  would  be 
but  a  poor  disguise.  This  bandage  was  at 
the  same  time  in  keeping  with  the  prophet's 
role  as  a  wounded  man,  and  an  effective 
means  of  concealment.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  this  prophet  was  personally 
known  to  the  king.] 

Yer.  39.— And  as  the  king  passed  by,  he 
cried  unto  the  king  [in  his  capacity  of 
supreme  judge ;  see  on  ch.  iii.  9]  :  and  he 
said.  Thy  servant  went  out  Into  the  midst 
of  the  battle  [i.e.,  the  recent  battle] ;  and, 
behold,  a  man  turned  aside  [ip ;  cf .  ch.  xxii. 
43 ;  Exod.  iii.  3  ;  xxxii.  8.  But  Ewald,  al. 
would  read,  Ip  prince  or  captain  (properly 
"K?'),  a  change  which  certainly  lends  force 
to  the  apologue,  and  makes  the  analogy 
more  complete.  Only  such  an  officer  was 
entitled  to  give  such  an  order.  Moreover, 
just  as  a  common  soldier  ought  to  obey  his 
captain,  so  should  Ahab  have  obeyed  God. 
But  as  our  present  text  yields  a  good  and 
sufficient  meaning,  we  are  hardly  warranted 
in  making  any  change] ,  and  brought  a  man 
nnto  me,  and  said.  Keep  this  man :  if  by 
any  means  he  be  missing,  then  shall  thy 
life  be  for  hla  life,  or  eLie  thou  shalt  pay 
[Heb.  tceigh.  There  was  then  no  coinage. 
Payments  were  made  by  means  of  bars  of 
silver  or  gold]  a  talent  of  silver.  [A  con- 
siderable sum— about  £400.  "  The  prisoner 
is  thus  represented  to  be  a  very  important 
personage  "  (Thenius).  There  is  a  hint  at 
Ben-hadad.  Ewald  holds  that  the  wounds 
represented  the  penalty  inflicted  instead  of 
the  talent  wliich  a  common  soldier  naturally 
could  not  pay.] 

Yer.  40.— And  as  thy  servant  was  busy 
[Heb.  doing.  The  LXX.  «r#pi€/3Xt>//aro  6 
dovXoQ  <Tovi  and  the  Yulgate  dnm  ego  turbatus 
hue  illucque  me  verterem,  have  led  some 
critics  to  urge  the  substitution  of  H^b  turn- 
ing, or  ni^  looking,  for  nfe^  doing,  in  the 
text.  But  no  alteration  is  needed]  here  and 
there  [or  hither  and  thither— the  n  is 
generally  local— m  in  Josh.  viii.  20.  But 
sometimes  it  is  merely  demonstrative,  **  here 
and  there,"  as  in  Gen.  xxi.  29,  Dan.  xii.  5, 
and  80  it  may  be  understood  here  (Ge- 
senins)] ,  he  was  gone  [Heb.  he  is  not].  And 
the  king  of  Israel  said  unto  him.  So  shall 
thy  Judgment  be ;  thjrself  hast  decided  it. 
[Cf.  2  Sam.  xii.  5—7,  Ahab  has  himself 
pronounced  that  his  judgment  is  just,  and 
what  it  shall  be.] 

Yer.  41.— And  he  hasted,  and  took  the 
ashes  away  ftom  his  &oo  [Heb.  removed  tlie 
covering  from  upon  his  eyes] ;  and  the  king 
of  Israel  discerned  him  that  he  was  of  the 
prophets.     [That  is,    he  was  one  of  the 
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prophets  who  were  known  to  him.  The 
face  alone  would  hardly  have  proclauned 
him  a  prophet.  And  the  prophet's  dress 
would  of  coarse  have  been  laid  aside  when 
the  disguise  was  assumed.] 

Ver.  42.— And  lie  eald  unto  him,  Thns 
saith  the  Lord,  BecauBe  thou  hast  let  go 
[Heb.  sent  away  ;  same  word  as  in  ver.  34. 
This  is  an  indirect  proof  that  those  were 
the  words  of  Ahab]  out  of  thy  hand  [Heb. 
out  of  hand — same  idiom  in  1  Sam.  xxvi. 
23 — Le.f  power ^  possestiotu  Cf.  Gen.  xxxii. 
12  ;  Exod.  xviii.  9  ;  Num.  xxxv.  25]  a  man 
whom  I  appointed  to  utter  destructloii 
[Hob.  a  man  of  my  devoting,  Cf.  Isa.  xxxiv. 
6 ;  Zech.  xiy.  11.  It  is  the  word  used  of  the 
Canaanites  and  their  cities,  Deut.  ii.  84 ;  vii. 
2 ;  Josh.  viii.  26 ;  x.  28 ;  and  it  gave  a  name 
to  the  city  Ilormah,  Num.  xxi  3 ;  xiv.  45. 
Ben-hadad,  therefore,  was  doomed  of  God] , 
therefore  thy  life  shall  go  tor  [Heb.  he  in- 
stead of]  his  life,  and  thy  people  for  his 
people.  [By  the  lex  talionif.  It  was  prob- 
ably because  of  this  denunciation  (cf.  ch. 
xxii  8)  that  Josephus  identifies  this  prophet 
with  Micoiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  **whom 
Ahab  appears  to  have  imprisoned  on  account 
of  some  threatening  prophecy  "  (Bawlinson). 
See  ch.  xxii.  9,  26.  For  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prediction  see  ch.  xxii  It  has  seemed 
to  some  writers  ao  if  Ahab  were  here  very 
hardly  dealt  with  for  merely  gratifying  a 
generous  impulse,  and  dealing  magnani- 
mously with  a  conquered  foe.  Indeed, 
there  are  commentators  who  see  in  his 
release  of  the  cruel  and  insolent  tyrant  a 
*' trait  which  does  honour  to  the  heart  of 
Ahab."  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  first, 
that  Ahab  was  not  free  to  do  as  he  liked  in 
this  matter.  His  victories  had  been  won, 
not  by  his  prowess,  by  the  skill  of  his 
generals,  or  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  but 
by  the  power  of  God  alone.  The  war,  that 
is  to  say,  was  God's  war :  it  was  begim  and 
continued,  and  should  therefore  have  been 
ended,  in  Him.  When  even  the  details  of 
the  attack  had  been  ordered  of  God  (ver.  14), 
surely  He  should  have  been  consulted  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  prisoners.    The  prophet 


who  promised  Divine  aid  might  at  any  rate 
have  been  asked— as  prophets  constantly 
were  in  that  age  (ch.  xxii  5,  8) — what  was 
the  *^  word  of  the  Lord  "  concerning  IsraePs 
overbearing  and  inveterate  enemy.  Bat 
Ahab,  who  had  himself  played  so  craven  a 
part  (vers.  21,  31),  and  who  had  contributed 
nothing  to  these  great  and  nnhoped-for 
victories,  nevertheless  arrogated  to  himself 
their  fruits,  and  thereby  ignored  and  dis- 
honoured God.  Secondly,  if  he  had  so 
little  regard  for  his  own  private  interests  as 
to  liberate  such  a  man  as  Ben-hadad,  he 
ought,  as  trustee  for  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  Israel,  to  have  acted  differently.  The 
demand  of  ver.  6  should  have  revealed  to 
him  the  character  of  the  man  he  had  to 
deal  with.  And  lastly,  he  was  acting  in 
defiance  of  all  the  principles  and  precedents 
of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  For 
one  great  principle  of  that  dispensation 
was  the  lex  talionis.  The  king  was  the 
authorized  dispenser  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, not  only  to  wicked  subjects  but  to 
aggressive  nations.  It  was  his  duty  to 
mete  out  to  them  the  measure  they  had 
served  to  Israel.  And  the  precedents  were 
all  in  favour  of  putting  such  wretches  as 
this  Benhadad  to  the  sword  (Josh.  x.  26  : 
Judg.  vii.  26 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  33).  If  he  had 
been  the  first  oppressor  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Israel,  Ahab  might  have  had 
some  excuse.  But  with  the  fate  of  Agag,  of 
Adoni-bezek,  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  in  his 
memory,  he  ought  at  any  rate  to  have 
paused  and  asked  counsel  of  God  before 
taking  Ben-hadad  into  his  chariot  and 
sending  him  away  with  a  covenant  of  peace, 
to  reappear  at  no  distant  period  on  the 
scene  as  the  scourge  of  the  Lord's  people.] 

Ver.  43.— And  the  king  of  Israel  went  to 
his  house  heavy  and  displeased  [Heb. 
sullen  and  angry ;  same  words  ch.  xxi.  4], 
and  eame  to  Samaria.  [The  order  of  this 
verse  suggests  that  the  house  was  one  in  or 
near  Aphek,  in  which  the  king  was  lodged 
after  the  battle— on  which  this  interview, 
therefore,  followed  closely — and  that  shortly 
afterwards  he  left  it  for  his  capital.] 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1—48. — The  Purgatory  of  Nations  and  Kings,  The  two  invasions  of  Israel 
by  the  armies  of  Syria,  and  their  defeat  by  the  finger  of  God,  may  suggest  some 
lessons  as  to  God's  dealings  with  nations^  and  with  oppressive  and  tyi'anmcal  kings. 

Two  considerations  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mmd  here.  First,  that  the  pre- 
sent age,  unlike  the  Mosaic,  is  not  a  dispensation  of  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. It  is  true  that  even  now  men  do  receive  a  rough  sort  of  retribution, 
according  to  their  deserts,  from  the  operation  of  natural  laws ;  but  that  retribution 
is  uncei-tain  and  indu*ect.  Sometimes  vengeance  overtakes  the  WTong-doer,  but  as 
often  as  not  he  escapes  scathless.    The  Jewish  economy,  however,  had  absolutely 
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none  but  temporal  sanctions.  A  *' judgment  to  come  "  formed  no  pai*t  of  its  system. 
It  dealt  with  men  as  if  there  were  no  hereafter.  It  taught  them  to  expect  an  exact 
and  proportionate  and  immediate  recompense ;  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
toota  It  preached  an  ever-present  Deity,  the  true  King  of  the  country,  visiting 
every  transgression  and  disobedience  with  its  just  recompense  of  reward  (Heb.  ii.  2). 
And  so  long  as  that  economy  was  practised  in  its  integrity,  so  long,  either  through 
the  immediate  dispensations  of  Qod,  or  the  mediate  action  of  the  authorities  who 
represented  Him,  did  vice  and  crime,  extortion  and  oppression,  infidehty  and 
apostasy,  receive  their  just  deserts.  But  with  tlie  advent  of  our  Lord,  and  His 
apocalypse  of  life  and  immortality,  all  this  was  changed.  We  no  longer  look  for 
temporal  judgments  because  we  are  taught  to  wait  for  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 
It  is  only  wiUiin  very  narrow  limits  that  we  expect  to  see  vice  punished  or  virtue 
rewarded.  It  causes  us  no  surprise,  consequently,  to  find  even  the  tyrant  and  op- 
pressor escaping  all  the  whips  and  stings  of  veogeance.  We  know  that  he  will  not 
always  escape ;  that  though  ''  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  ^et  they  grind  ex- 
ceeding small,"  and  that  he  and  all  such  as  he  will  surely  satisfy  the  inexorable 
claims  of  Justice  hereafter. 

But  there  is  apparently  one  exception— and  this  is  the  second  consideration— to 
this  general  rule.  If  the  individual  is  not  judged  here,  the  nation  is.  For  nations, 
as  such,  have  no  existence  apart  from  thiis  life  present.  In  the  kingdom  of  the 
future,  nationaUties  have  no  place  (Col.  iii.  11). .  "  Mortals  have  man^  tongues, 
immortals  have  but  one."  If,  then,  men  are  ever  to  be  dealt  with  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  they  must,  and  as  a  matter  of  fsLCt  they  do,  receive  their  reckoning  here. 
It  surely  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  finger  of  God  in  the  history  of  Europe  as  well 
as  of  Israel,  of  modem  as  of  ancient  times.  In  our  own  generation  have  not  both 
Austria  and  Prussia  paid  in  blood  for  the  spoliation  of  Denmark?  Have  not  the 
United  States  suffered  for  their  overweening  pride  and  greed  and  reckless  specula- 
tion ?  Has  not  France  paid  a  heavy  forfeit  for  the  corruption,  the  profligacy,  the 
secularity  which  marked  the  latter  years  of  the  Empire  ?  Has  not  England,  too, 
had  to  lament  her  intermeddling  ?  have  not  her  late  reverses  suggested  to  many 
minds  the  painful  thought  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  gone  out  against  her  ?  Is 
she  not  suffering  at  this  moment  for  her  past  misgovemment  of  Ireland  ?  Is  not 
Turkey,  by  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  expiating  the  undeanness  and  injustice  of  the 
last  four  centmies  ?  Yes,  it  should  be  clear  that  whatever  arraignment  awaits  the 
individual  hereafter,  the  commtmity,  the  nation,  receives  its  requital  and  acquittance 
here. 

And  if  this  be  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  king,  the  representative  of  the  country,  or 
the  sovereign  power,  who  is  responsible  primarily  for  the  action  of  the  communitpr, 
will  have  a  share,  and  by  far  the  largest  share,  m  whatever  good  or  evil  befalls  it. 
On  him  primarily  does  the  disgrace  and  blow  of  a  disaster  fall.  It  is  not  always 
true  that  *'  the  kmgs  make  war  and  their  subjects  have  to  pay  for  it,"  for  the  king, 
in  case  of  defeat,  pays  the  heaviest  toll  of  all.  And  though  there  is  no  one  to  ciQl 
him  to  an  account  for  internal  misgovemment,  yet  even  that  does  not  go  unreoom- 
pensed,  as  the  history  of  Borne,  of  Bussia,  of  Turkey,  of  England  shows.  We  are 
warranted  in  looking,  consequently,  for  the  punishment  of  aggressive  nations  and 
tyrannical  kings  in  this  present  age. 

Now  this  chapter  describes  two  invasions  of  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  two  suc- 
cessive defeats  of  the  invaders.  In  the  invasions  we  see  tiie  punishment  of  Israel 
and  of  Ahab ;  in  the  defeats  the  punishment  of  Syria  and  Ben-hadad.  Let  us 
inquire,  in  the  first  place,  what  each  had  done  to  provoke  and  deserve  lus  respective 
chastisement. 

1.  The  invasions.  That  these  were  punishments  hardly  needs  proof.  For  can 
any  land  be  overmn  with  a  horde  of  barbarians,  such  as  the  S3rrians  and  their  con- 
federates, the  Hittite  chieflains,  were,  without  widespread  and  profound  suffering  ? 
We  know  what  invasion  means  in  modem  times,  when  warfai*e  is  conducted  with 
some  approach  to  humanity,  but  what  it  meant  in  the  Old  World  and  the  Orient,  we 
are  quite  unable  to  realize.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Syrians  were  defeated  in  the 
end.    Wlio  shall  picture  to  us  what  the  thousands  of  Israel  suffered  during  the . 
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advance,  possibly  duiiug  the  retreat,  of  that  unwieldy  and  rapacious  host,  certainly 
during  the  occupation  ot  the  country  ?  '*  Before  them  the  garden  of  Eden,  behind 
them  a  desolate  wilderness''  (Joel  ii.  8).  Fire,  rapine,  famine,  these  three  fell 
sisters  naarched  in  their  train.  The  invasions,  then,  though  repelled,  would  entail 
prodigious  loss  and  sufifenng  on  the  people.  It  would  not  compensate  the  Jewish 
former  for  the  loss  of  his  com  and  oil  and  wine,  still  less  the  Jewish  father  for  the 
dishonour  of  his  daughters,  to  know  that  the  siege  was  raised,  that  the  king  had 
fled  to  an  inner  chamber,  that  thousands  of  then-  enemies  lay  bmied  under  the 
walls  of  Aphek.  No,  each  invasion  was  nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity,  and 
we  do  well  to  ask  what  it  was  had  provoked  this  chastisement.    It  was — 

1.  TJte  sin  of  tlie  people  at  large.  The  sin  of  Israel  at  tins  epoch  was  idolatry. 
The  sin  of  Jeroboam  had  already  received,  in  part  at  least,  its  recompense.  A 
Syrian  invasion  in  a  preceding  generation  (ch.  xv.  20)  had  wasted  the  territory  of 
Dan.  But  the  calf- worship  was  continued,  and  vile  idolatry  was  now  associated 
with  it.  It  is  true  this  had  been  fostered,  if  not  introduced,  by  Jezebel,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  acquit  the  people  of  blame.  The  pleasant  vices  of  the  Phoenician  ritual 
were  sweet  to  their  taste.  They  loved  to  have  it  so.  Justice  demanded,  conse- 
quently, that  they  should  share  in  the  punishment.  Idolatry  had  already  procured 
the  investment  and  spoliation  of  Jerusalem ;  it  now  accounts  for  the  march  of  the 
Syrians  and  the  siege  of  Samaiit,  the  centre  of  the  Baal- worship.  This  is  the  third 
time  that  a  foreign  army  has  appeared  before  a  polluted  shrine.  "  How  can  they 
expect  peace  from  the  earth  who  do  wilfully  fight  against  heaven  ?  '* 

2.  The  sin  of  its  rulers.  We  have  just  seen  that  Ahab  and  Jezebel  were 
piimarily  responsible  for  this  last  great  apostasy.  It  was  Jezebel*  really  who 
*' reared  up  an  altar  ^or  Baal,"  &c.  (ch.  xvL  82),  though  Ahab  was  a  facile  instrument 
in  her  hands.  We  find,  consequently,  that  king  and  queen  were  the  first  to  suffer, 
and  suffered  most.  It  is  easy  to  j)icture  the  abject  wretchedness  and  despair  to 
which  Ahab  was  reduced  by  the  insolent  messages  of  the  northern  barbarian. 
Those  were  indeed  days  of  trouble  and  rebuke  and  blasphemy.  The  iron  must  have 
entered  into  his  soul  as  he  found  himself  utterlv  witnout  resources,  at  the  mercy 
of  one  who  showed  no  mercy,  but  absolutely  gloated  over  his  misery.  Nor  did 
Jezebel  escape  her  shore  of  torture.  She  had  to  face  the  prospect  of  being  handed 
over,  with  the  other  ladies  of  the  harem,  to  the  will  of  the  brutal,  sensual,  drunken 
despot  who  was  thundering  at  then*  gates.  Had  her  hair  turned  white,  like  that 
of  another  queen,  in  one  night,  we  could  not  have  wondered  at  it.  Strong-willed, 
desperate  woman  that  she  was  (2  Kings  ix.  81),  she  must  have  known  too  well  how 
cruel  are  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  not  to  have  trembled.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  that  pnnce  and  princess  reaped  some  fruit  of  their  douigs  in  this 
life. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  reign  of  terror  did  not  last  long,  and  that  despair  was 
speedily  succeeded  oy  the  joy  and  triumph  of  victory.  But  the  victory  was  not  one 
which  could  afford  xmmixed  satisficiction,  either  to  lung  or  people.  It  was  not  won 
by  their  prowess.  It  was  of  such  a  kind  that  all  boasting  was  excluded.  In  the 
first  place,  they  owed  it  to  a  prophet  of  the  Lord — one  of  the  order  whom  Jezebel 
had  persecuted.  It  would  therefore  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  Ahab's  head.  Secondly, 
it  was  achieved  by  a  handful  of  boys.  His  trained  veterans  had  to  follow  tlieir  lead 
and  enter  into  their  labours.  It  was  therefore  more  of  a  humiliation  than  a  glory 
for  his  arms.  It  left  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  people,  a  helpless  debtor  to  thoi 
God  whose  altars  he  had  overthrown ;  to  that  prophet  whose  companions  he  had 
slain. 

Such  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  invasion.  Two  others,  which  were  more 
remote,  must  be  briefly  indicated. 

8.  The  umoisdom  and  unhelief  of  Asa,  Ho  it  was  who  first  taught  the  Syrians 
tliat  the  way  to  Samaria  lay  open  to  them,  and  that  the  spoils  of  the  country  repaid 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  invasion  (ch.  xv.  18, 19). 

4.  The  imjpieiy  of  Solomon,  The  horses  and  chariots  furnished  by  that  great 
prince  to  the  *' kings  of  the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  Syria  *'  (ch.  x.  29)  now  over- 
nm  the  great  plain  and  stream  into  the  valleys  of  Samaria.    The  Syiians  owed  the 
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most  important  arm  of  their  service  (vers.  1,  25)  to  the  disobedience  of  the  Lord's 
anointed.  The  two-and-thirty  subject  princes  had  once  been  the  vassals  of  Solo- 
mon (ch.  iv,  21).  We  now  turn  to- 
ll. The  defeats.  If  this  prodigioos  host  was  really  called  together  to  chastise 
the  idolatries  of  Israel,  it  seems  strange  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  effect  its  purpose ; 
that  in  the  very  hour  of  victory  it  was  utterly  and  irretrievably  defeated.  But  the 
explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  Its  advance  was  the  punishment  of  Ahab*s  sin  ;  its 
dispersion  the  punishment  of  Ben-hadad's,  •*  Well  may  God  plague  each  with 
other  who  means  vengeance  to  them  both.*'     And  Bon-hadad's  sin  consisted  in — 

1.  Defimice  of  Ood,  The  battles  of  the  Old  World,  as  this  chapter  shows,  were 
regarded  as  the  contests  of  national  deities.  The  defeat  of  Pharaoh  was  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  gods  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  12).  It  was  to  altai's,  hecatombs,  in- 
cantations that  Balak  looked  for  help  (Num.  xxii.,  xxiii.)  It  was  the  mighty  gods 
of  Israel  that  the  Philistines  feared  (1  Sam.  iv.  7,  8).  And  we  know  how  Goliath 
(ib,t  ch.  xvii.  45)  and  Sennacherib  alike  (Isa.  xxxvii.  28)  defied  the  living  God. 
And  when  we  see  Ben-hadad  swearing  by  his  gods  (ver.  10),  when  we  find  his 
courtiers  accounting  for  their  first  defeat  by  the  belief  that  the  gods  of  their  adver- 
saries were  gods  of  the  hills  only,  we  perceive  at  once  that  this  war  was  regarded 
on  Syiia's  and  Israel's  part  alike  (ver.  28)  as  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  deities 
whom  they  respectively  worshipped.  The  defeat,  consequently,  was  primarily 
the  puuismnent  of  Ben-hadad's  blasphemy  (Isa.  xxxvii.  29). 

2.  Wanton  insolence  and  cruelty.  We  constantly  find  the  instruments  used  of 
God  for  the  punishment  of  Israel,  punished  in  their  turn  for  their  oppression  of 
Israel.  We  have  instances  in  Judg.  iii. ;  iv.  8,  22 ;  vi.  1 ;  cf.  vii.  25 ;  2  Chi'on.  xxxiL 
21 ;  Isa.  X.  5 — 12,  24  sqq. ;  xiv.  4  sqq. ;  Obad.  x.  28.  When  king  or  army 
exceeded  their  commission,  when  they  trampled  on  tlie  foe,  they  straightway  pro- 
voked the  vengeance  which  they  were  employed  to  minister.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  such  overbearing  brutality  as  Ben-hadad's  (vers.  8,  6, 10)  had  gone  nn- 
reproved. 

8.  Overweening  pride.  He  was  so  intoxicated  with  the  greatness  of  his  army, 
with  the  praises  of  liis  courtiers  and  aUies,  that  he  thinks,  Nebuchadnezzar- like,  that 
neither  God  nor  man  can  withstand  him.  His  haughtiness  comes  out  very  clearly 
in  his  messages  (vers.  8,  6),  in  his  scorn  of  his  adversaries  (vers.  16 — 18),  in  the- 
passionate  outbm-st  with  which  he  receives  Ahab's  reply  (ver.  10).  **  The  proud 
Syrian  would  have  taken  it  in  foul  scorn  to  be  denied,  though  he  had  sent  for  all 
the  heads  of  Israel."  And  pride  provokes  a  fall  (Prov.  xvi.  18 ;  xxix.  23 ;  cf.  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  26 ;  Isa.  xvi.  6,  7 ;  Obad.  iv.)  The  highest  mountain-tops  draw  down  on 
themselves  the  artillery  of  the  skies.  Pride  stands  first  on  the  list  of  the  **  seven 
deadly  sins,"  because  self- worship  is  the  most  hateful  form  of  idolatry,  the  most 
obnoxious  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven. 

4.  Drunlcenness.  Like  another  invader,  ho  transgressed  by  wine  (Hab.  ii.  5 ;  ct 
Dan  V.  2,  28).  His  revels  in  the  thick  of  the  siege  reveal  to  us  the  man.  It  would 
have  been,  in  Jewish  eyes  especially,  a  glaring  iojustice  if  such  a  man,  wliile  em- 
ployed to  chastise  the  sins  ot  others,  had  escaped  all  chastisement  himself.  And 
Lis  two-and-thirty  confederates  were  like  him.  They  had  aided  and  encouraged 
him ;  they  drank  vnth  him  (ver.  16),  and  they  fell  with  him  (ver.  24). 

It  ouly  remains  for  us  now  to  observe  how  exact  and  exemplary  was  the  punish- 
ment which  overtook  king  and  princes  and  the  entire  army — for  the  army,  no 
doubt,  had  shared  the  views  and  vices  of  its  commanders.  The  defeat  of  the  entire 
host  was  not  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  its  leader  alone,  any  more  than  the  invasion 
was  provoked  by  the  sin  of  Ahab  alone.  In  the  day  that  God  visited  the  sin  of 
Ben-hadad,  He  visited  also  the  sin  of  Syria.  In  the  first  place,  the  drunkenness  of 
the  leaders  brought  its  own  retribution.  It  involved  the  demoralization  of  the 
soldiery.  With  such  besotted  and  incapable  heads,  they  were  unprepared  for 
attack,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  vigorous  onslaught  of  the  282  youths.  The 
size  of  the  host,  again,  contributed  to  make  the  disaster  all  the  greater.  And  what 
but  pride  and  cruelty  had  dictated  the  assembling  of  such  an  enormous  array, 
merely  to  crush  a  neighbour  kingdom  ?     And  their  pride  was  further  humbled  by 
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tbe  circumBtances  of  tbeir  defeat.  It  was  to  their  eternal  disgrace  that  a  handfol 
of  men,  of  boys  rather,  nnnsed  to  war,  foemen  quite  unworthy  of  their  steeU  had 
routed  and  dispersed  them ;  that  tbeir  innumerable  army  had  melted  away  before 
*'  two  Uttle  flocks  of  kids/'  What  a  contrast  to  the  proud  boasting  of  ver.  10  f  Even 
tbe  manner  of  Ben-hadad*s  escape,  his  hurried,  ignominious  flight  on  tiie  first  horse 
that  offered ;  his  cowering  abjectly  in  a  comer  of  an  inner  chamber,  this  helped  to 
sink  him  to  a  Tower  pitch  of  shame.  The  cavalry  that  was  to  accomplish  such  great 
things ;  he  is  thankful  for  one  of  its  stray  horses  to  bear  him  away  from  the  field 
of  slaughter.  The  walls  of  Aphek,  again,  avenged  his  threats  against  the  walls  of 
Samaria.  And  the  kings  who  had  flattered  him  and  encouraged  his  cruel  projects, 
they  too  received  a  meet  recompense,  not  only  in  the  defeat,  but  in  their  summaiy 
degradation  from  their  commands;,  while  the  courtiers  who  suggested  the  second 
expedition  expiated  their  folly  by  the  miseries  and  indignities  which  they  suffered. 
It  was  a  pitinil  end  of  a  campaign  begun  with  so  much  of  bluster  and  fiiry,  and 
threatening ;  that  procession  of  wretched  and  terrified  men,  with  **  sackcloth  on 
their  loins,  and  ropes  on  tbeir  heads."  Nor  did  the  losses  of  Syria  end  with  the 
battle  or  the  earthquake ;  the  kiog  voluntarily  cedes  a  part  of  tiie  territoir  which 
his  father  had  won  by  his  valour  from  Israel,  and  returns  to  his  capital  with  a  deci- 
mated army,  a  tarnished  fame,  and  a  restricted  realm.  His  gluttonous  desire  for 
piUi^ge,  his  forcing  a  quarrel  upon  Israel,  his  defiance  of  the  Almighty,  have  been 
punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  remarked  that  the  history  of  Israel  has  its  lessons  for 
the  individual  soul.  But  it  also  speaks  to  nations  and  kings.  TUns  chapter  pro- 
claims that  neither  an^  people  nor  its  rulers  can  forget  God  with  impunity ;  that 
disregard  of  His  laws  is  sure  to  bring  down  His  judgments ;  that  the  purgatory  of 
nations  is  in  this  life  present ;  that,  while  the  individual  awaits  a  judgment  to  come, 
the  community  is  judged  now,  by  sword,  and  famine,  and  pestilence ;  by  invasion 
and  defeat;  b^rloss  ot  fame  and  territory;  by  bad  harvests  and  crippled  trade. 
Corporate  bodies  and  communities  may  *'  have  no  conscience,''  but  they  will  prove 
sooner  or  later,  as  Assyria  and  Babylon,  as  Medes  and  Persians,  as  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  as  Bussia  and  Turkey,  as  France  and  Germany  have  proved,  that "  verily 
there  is  a  reward  for  the  rigUteoTis;  verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgetii  in  the  earth  ** 
(Psa.  Iviii.  11). 

But  this  history  has  other  lessons  than  those  which  concern  nations  and  kin^. 
Some  of  these  we  may  glean  as  we  pass  along. 

Ver.  1. — "  All  his  host  .  .  .  thirty  and  two  kings  .  .  .  horses  and  chariotsJ'  It 
has  been  remarked  that  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  expedition.  Was  it  that 
Ahab  had  refused  to  do  fealty?  or  had  he  offered  some  personjEJ  affix>nt  to  ^e  Syrian 
king  ?  Nay,  may  we  not  find  explanation  enough  in  the  fact  that  Ben-hadad, 
having  an  enormous  host  at  his  command,  must  find  something  for  it  to  do  ?  Large 
standing  armies  are  constantly  the  cause  of  war.  Preparations  for  war  in  the 
interest  of  peace  {si  vis  pacem,  &c.)  are  so  manifestly  paradoxical  that  who  can 
wonder  n  war,  and  not  peace,  is  the  result  ?  Let  Europe  beware  of  its  bloated 
armaments.  It  is  natural  for  statesmen  to  wish  to  have  something  to  show  for  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Ver.  8. — "  Thy  silver  ,  .  ^  is  mine''  A  conspicuous  instance  this  of  thmt  law  of 
old  time— 

**  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

But  is  our  modem  warfare  so  very  different  in  principle  ?  Why  may  kings  remove 
landmarks  any  more  than  peasants  ?  Why  may  a  Ben-hadad,  an  Alexander,  a 
Napoleon  cry,  "  Your  lands  or  your  life,"  without  reproach,  and  yet  the  footpad  who 
plays  at  the  same  game  on  the  highway  is  hanged  for  it  ?  Why  should  what  is 
plain  **  stealing  **  in  private  life  be  called  **  conveying ''  or  ''  annexing  *'  when 
practised  on  a  larger  scale? 
Ver.  4.— "lam  thine.**    ** Wisely  doth  Ahab,  as  a  reed  in  a  tempest,  stoop  to 
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this  violent  charge.'*  **  It  is  not  for  the  overpowered  to  oapitulate."  Besides, 
who  knew  what  the  *'  soft  answer  "  might  effect  ?  If  smooth  words  could  do  no 
good,  rough  ones  would  certainly  do  much  harm.  The  meek  always  have  the  best 
of  it,  and  so  inherit  the  earth. 

Ver.  9. — **  This  thing  I  may  noi  do,'*  •*  Better  die  than  live  in  disgrace,"  says 
the  Greek  proverb.  The  king  of  Samaria  was  in  a  similar  strait  to  those  four 
logical  lepers  who,  a  few  years  later,  in  another  siege,  lay  at  the  gat^e  of  the  city 
(2  Kings  vii.  4).  He  could  but  die  in  any  case,  and  he  might  perchance  live  if  he 
stood  on  his  defence.  Even  a  woim  will  turn  when  trod  upon.  We  should  think 
scorn  of  Abab,  had  he  not  made  a  stand  for  his  life  and  wife  and  children. 

Yer.  10. — **  The  gods  do  so  to  me,**  &c.  How  often  has  the  swearer  to  eat  his 
words.  The  hero  does ;  he  never  talks  of  what  he  will  do.  *♦  Victory  is  to  be 
achieved,  not  to  be  sworn.''  This  vulgar  fashion  of  caUing  upon  God  to  do  oneself 
some  hurt  thus  appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  But  it  always  proceeds  from  those 
who  have  very  litde  beUef  in  God  at  all.  The  profane  swearer  is  practically  an 
iufidel,  so  far  as  the  gods  he  invokes  are  concerned.  An  Italian  workman  was 
once  reproved  in  a  Boman  studio  for  the  oaths  which  he  swore  by  the  sacred  name 
of  Qesu.  *'  Oh,**  said  he  boldly,  **  I'm  not  afraid  of  Him  at  all.''  Then,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  he  added,  **  I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  afraid  of:  it  is  His  blessed 
mother."    He  never  swore  by  the  Deity  he  believed  in. 

Ver.  12.—"  Set  yowrseVoea  in  a/rray  "  (Heb.  ^DT).  The  command  was  prompt 
and  decided  enough.  But  observe,  he  himself  went  on  drinking  (ver.  16).  This 
helps  to  explain  his  defeat.  He  was  a  man  of  words  only.  The  successful  generals 
— it  is  a  trite  saying— are  those  who  say  "  Come,*'  not  "  Go." 

Ver.  18. — "  There  came  a  prophet**  0  altittido!  For  years  past  the  prophets 
have  been  proscribed,  hunted,  harried  to  death.  Yet  in  his  darkest  hour,  when 
other  refuse  fails  him,  Abab  finds  a  prophet  at  his  side.  God  bears  no  grudges. 
It  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  claim  upon  His  help  that  we  are  helpless  (Psa.  Ixviii.  5  ; 
Hosea  xiv.  8).  He  "  comforteth "  (t.e.,  strengtheneth,  con  fortis)  *'  those  that 
are  cast  down"  (2  Cor.  vii.  6).  **  "Wno  can  wonder  enough  at  this  unweariable 
mercy  of  God  ?  After  the  fire  and  rain,  fetched  miraculously  from  heaven,  Ahab 
had  promised  much,  pei-formed  nothing,  yet  God  will  again  bless  and  solicit  him 
with  victory ;  one  of  those  prophets  whom  he  persecuted  shall  comfort  his  dejection 
with  the  news  of  deliverance  and  triumph."  This  act  of  grace  should  have  proved 
that  the  Lord  was  God,  and  that  the  prophet  was  His  messenger.  It  is  not  in  man 
to  act  thus. 

"  Th,ou  shaXt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,**  ♦*  Not  for  thy  righteousness  or  the 
uprightness  of  thine  heart  dost  thou  go  in  to  possess  their  land,  but  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  these  nations,"  ^.  (Deut  ix.  4,  5).  The  drought,  the  fire,  the  great  rain, 
none  of  these  had  convinced  the  king  and  queen.  WiU  deliverance  frt>m  the  jaws 
of  death  move  them  ?  Will  they  believe  in  a  Gk)d  of  battles?  Will  they  recognize 
His  finger  in  a  superhuman  victory  ? 

Ver.  15. — **  The  young  men  .  .  .  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-two.**  "  Not  by 
might  nor  by  power  "  (Zech.  iv.  6).  God's  host  is  ever  a  little  flock  (cf,  Judg.  vii. 
2—7 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  12 ;  1  Cor.  i.  27—29).  The  "  weak  things  "  were  chosen  then, 
as  subsequently,  **  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  God  never  departs 
from  that  rule.  The  "  carpenter's  son,*'  the  **  fishermen,"  the  •*  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men"  — it  is  the  same  principle  underlies  His  choice  in  every  case. 

Ver  16.—**  Drinking  himself  dnmh  .  .  .  he  and  the  kings.**  Of  strong  drink  it 
may  justly  be  said,  **  Many  strong  men  have  been  slain  by  her  "  (Prov.  vii.  20). 
•*  It  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine  "  (ti.,  xxxi.  4).  Nor  is  it  for  warriors.  Alexander, 
conqueror  of  the  world,  was  conquered  by  wine.  Our  great  generals  of  modern 
times  have  been  abstainers.  The  march  to  Coomassie,  to  Candahar  was  effected 
without  the  aid  of  intoxicants.  The  Bussian  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  were  drugged 
with  vodka,  but  it  did  not  prevent  their  defeat. 

Ver.  18.—**  Take  them  aUve.*^  **  Security  is  the  certain  usher  of  destruction. 
We  have  never  so  much  cause  to  fear  as  when  we  fear  nothing  "  (cf.  Pan.  y.  1,  BO ; 
Luke  xvii.  27 ;  1  Thess,  y.  8). 
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Yer.  20. — **  They  slew  every  one  his  num."  It  is  thus  the  world  most  be  won 
for  Christ.  Mohammed  had  two  fixed  ideas :  first,  to  make  converts ;  second,  to 
make  his  converts  aoldiere.  And  every  Christian  is  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  enlisted 
at  his  baptism  into  the  Church  militant.  By  personal,  individual  effort  are 
Churches  built  up  and  believers  added  to  the  Lord.  So  it  was  in  the  first  day& 
**  Andrew  findeth  his  own  brother  Simon.*'  '*  Philip  findeth  Nathimael "  (John  L 
41—45). 

Ver.  28. — *'  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills."  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
men  laying  the  blame  of  their  misfortune  on. God.  We  smile  at  those  poor  pagans 
who  beat  uieir  wooden  gods  with  sticks,  or  those  Italian  villagers  who,  a  few  weeks 
ago  (Sept,  1881),  threw  the  image  of  their  patron  saint  into  a  well,  and  set  upon  their 
parish  priest,  because  their  prayers  for  rain  remained  unanswered ;  but  the  same 
thing,  slightly  varied  in  shape,  is  often  done  amongst  ourselves.  '*Bad  luok**  is 
held  responsible  for  many  of  the  failures  for  which  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
thank.  That  **  everybody  is  against  him  "  is  often  the  cry  of  the  man  who  has  no 
enemy  but  himself^  The  idle  scoundrel  who  has  wife  and  children  generally 
accuses  them  of  being  the  causes  of  his  misfortunes ;  if  he  has  no  such  scapegoats, 
he  will  lay  the  blame  on  God's  providence.  He  never  remembers  that  he  himself 
was  "  drinking  himself  drunk  "  at  the  hour  for  action. 

Ver.  22. — "  Oo  strengthen  thyself"  Though  God  had  delivered  him  once  and 
would  deUver  him  again  (ver.  28),  yet  Ahab  must  consult  for  his  own  safety.  While 
trusting  in  God,  he  must  keep  his  powder  dry.  The  same  prophet  who  has  an- 
nounced deUverance  by  a  band  of  youths,  wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
Syrians,  now  bids  him  look  well  to  the  defences  of  the  country.  Aide-toi  et  Dieu 
faidera;  this  is  the  purport  of  his  message. 

Ver.  29. — '*  Seven  days."  Compare  the  "  seven  thousand  "  of  ver.  15,  and  Josh, 
vi.  4, 15, 16.  He  hath  commanded  His  covenant  for  ever  (Psa.  iii.  9 ;  of.  1  Chron. 
xvL  15 ;  Psa.  Ixxziz.  28,  84).  By  this  act,  I'^rael  (1)  showed  that  they  remembered 
tlie  works  of  the  Lord,  His  wonders  of  old  time ;  and  (2)  they  reminded  Him  of  His 
holy  covenant  (Luke  i.  72 — 74). 

Ver.  80.—"  A  waUfeU,"  Ac.  (Cf.  Acts  xxviii.  4 ;  Hab.  ii.  11).  "  A  dead  waU  in 
Aphek  shall  revenge  God  on  the  rest  that  remained."  Where  they  sought  shelter 
and  thought  themselves  secure,  they  found  dea^  (cf.  Amos  v.  19 ;  ix.  8 ;  Psa. 
cxxxix.  7 — 10 ;  Luke  xix.  40). 

Ver.  81. — "  The  kings  of  Israel  are  merciful  hings."  How  true  is  that  of  tlie 
true  King  of  Israel.  He  is  the  very  fount  of  mercy  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Num.  xiv.  18; 
Pss.  XXV.  10 ;  0.  5 ;  ciiL  17 ;  oxxx.  7).  We  often  picture  Him  as  **  less  merciful  than 
His  image  in  a  man."  But  let  us  do  Him  this  dishonour  no  more.  It  is  '*  His 
property  always  to  have  m orcy."  Is  He  less  clement  than  an  Ahab  ?  Is  His  heart 
less  tender  to  penitent  rebels  9  '*  Behold  now,  we  know  that  the  King  of  Heaven, 
the  God  of  Israel,  is  a  merciful  God ;  let  us  put  sackcloth  upon  our  loins,  and  strew 
ashes  upon  our  heads,  and  go  meet  the  Lord  God  of  Isra^,  tiiat  he  may  save  our 
souls." 

Ver.  84. — "  I  wiU  send  thee  away"  Ac.  On  another  occasion  such  conduct  as 
this  was  commanded  (2  Kings  vL  22,  28).  Why,  then,  was  it  sinful  now  ?  Precisehr 
because  it  was  n>ot  commanded ;  because  God  intended  the  opposite  (ver.  42).  It 
was  not  clemency,  it  was  culpable  weakness  to  send  this  overbearing  despot,  who 
had  already  cost  Israel  so  dear,  to  send  him  to  his  home,  there  to  renew  his  plots 
against  the  people  of  God.  As  well  might  the  magistrate  compassionate  the  burglar, 
or  the  garotter,  and  instead  of  shutting  him  up  in  prison,  send  him  into  the  streets, 
to  be  the  plague  of  society.  The  king,  like  the  magistrate,  is  trustee  for  the  com- 
monwealth. He  has  no  right  to  gratify  his  benevolent  instincts  at  the  expense  of 
the  community.  Still  less  right  had  the  theocratic  king,  tiie  representative  of 
Heaven,  to  liberate,  ex  mero  anrhitrio^  a  tyrant  whom  God  had  manifesUy  given 
into  his  hands.  **  Charity  cannot  excuse  disobedience."  He  had  proved  Ben-hadad 
Jtwice,  yet  he  asks  for  no  material  guarantees.  He  neither  oonsmts  nor  remembers 
his  deliverer. 

Ver.  40.—"  Thyself  hast  decided  U."    So  shall  our  judgment  be.    "  Out  of  thine 
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own  mouth,**  fto.  (Luke  xix.  22).  How  many  will  stand  self-condenmed,  condemned 
by  their  own  precepts,  condemned  by  the  sentences  they  have  passed  upon  others, 
by  the  measure  they  have  exacted  from  others,  ko, 

Ver.  48. — *•  Hea/vy  and  displeased.'*  Of.  Pss.  xvi.  4 ;  xxxii.  10.  '*  Uneasy  lies 
the  head  that  wears  a  crown.*'  Life  out  of  God  brings  only  disappointment  The 
most  magnificent  of  kings  found  it  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  things  of 
earth  cannot  satisfy  the  soul  of  man,  the  soul  made  for  God.  History  has  preserved 
for  us  a  striking  testimony  to  this  truth  in  the  confession  of  Abdalrahman, 
caliph  of  Spain.  "  I  have  now  reigned,**  he  wrote,  "fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace; 
beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies. 
Biches  and  honours,  power  and  pleasures,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any 
earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation  I 
have  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happmess  which  have  fallen  to  my 
lot:  they  amotmt  io fourteen/  0  man,  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  present 
world.*' 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1—11. — The  Spirit  of  War,  In  human  histories  so  much  is  made  of 
brilliant  uniforms,  scientific  discipline,  skilful  manoeuvres,  exploits,  surprises,  and 
successes,  that  readers  are  carried  away  with  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  *'  of  so- 
called  ** glorious  war.**  In  the  text  we  have  the  other  side;  and  we  are  reminded 
of  the  appeal  of  James:  '^From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you? 
Gome  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  own  lusts  that  war  in  your  members  ?  **  (James 
iv.  1.)    Conspicuous  amongst  these  is — 

L  Thb  spibit  of  war.  We  see  this — 1.  In  Ben-hadaSa  message  (ver.  8).  (1) 
We  do  not  understand  this  to  be  a  demand  from  Ahab  for  the  actual  surrender  to 
Ben-hadad  of  his  "  silver  "  and  "  gold,**  **  wives  '*  and  "  children.*'  Else  it  would 
be  difficult  to  see  any  material  difference  between  this  first  message  and  that  which 
followed  (ver.  6).  (2)  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  Ben-hadad  would  hold  Ahab 
as  his  vassal,  so  that  Ahab  should  retain  his  wealth,  wives,  and  children  only  by  the 
sufferance  and  generosity  of  his  superior.  He  would  have  the  king  of  Israel 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  **  tlurty  and  two  kings  **  who,  with  their  subjects 
and  fortunes,  appear  to  have  been  at  his  service  (compare  ver.  12  with  ver.  24).  2. 
In  his  confident  boasting,  (1)  He  boasts  of  the  vastness  of  his  army.  ''  All  the 
people  that  follow  me.**  The  Hebrew  is  given  in  the  margin,  '*  at  my  feet,'*  sug- 
gesting subjection  and  submission.  (2)  Of  the  certainty  and  ease  with  which  such 
an  army  mav  carry  victory.  "  The  gods  do  so  to  me  and  more  also  if  the  dust  of 
Samaria  shall  suffice  for  handfuls  for  all  the  people  that  follow  me.'*  They  need 
not  be  content  with  handfuls  of  dust  when  they  can  fill  their  hands  with  the  most 
valuable  things  in  Samaria.  (8)  This  was  the  boasting  which  Ahab  rebuked  by  the 
use  of  what  had  probably  been  a  proverbial  expression :  **  Let  not  him  that  girdeth 
on  his  harness  boast  hunself  as  he  that  putteth  it  o£*'  This  caution  might  be 
profitably  considered  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  spiritual  conflicts:  *'Be  not 
high-minded,  but  fear.*' 

II.  Thk  SPIBTF  OF  INJUSTIOB.  This  WO  See— 1.  In  Ben-hadcuTs  requisitions,  (1) 
In  those  of  his  first  message  right  is  outraged.  '*  Thy  silver  and  gold  are  mine.*^ 
Taking  this  demand  in  the  sense  of  AhaVs  coming  under  villenage  to  Ben-hadad, 
the  claim  was  iniquitous.  Man  has  rights  of  property  and  freedom,  which,  unless 
they  are  forfeited  to  law  by  crime,  should  ever  be  neld  most  sacred.  The  injustice 
of  slaveiy  is  horrible.  (2)  The  second  message  went  even  feurther.  It  threatened 
open  robbery.  Robbery  not  only  of  the  monarch,  but  of  his  subjects  iJso.  A 
starving  wretch  who  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  may  be  convicted  as  a  felon ;  but  a 
warrior  who  plunders  kingdoms — a  Napoleon — ^is  glorified  as  a  hero !  But  how  will 
these  weigh  together  in  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary?  2.  In  hie  principles  of 
appeal,    (1)  Justice  is  not  named.    How  often  is  justice  named  in  warfiure  where 
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it  has  no  place !  The  Syrian  king  was  more  outspoken  than  many  modem  war- 
makers.  (2)  Mercy  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Yet  in  modem  times  wars 
against  savages  have  been  trumpeted  as  benignities,  because  of  the  civilization 
which,  it  is  presumed,  will  follow  in  their  wake  I  (8)  Ben-hadad  did  not  live  in 
these  favoured  times,  so  the  one  principle  to  which  he  appeals  is  might,  ^  He  hat 
the  men,"  and  he  will  home  '*  the  money  too  I"  In  tins  he  has  had  too  many 
Bucoessors  in  the  kingdoms  of  civilization,  (4)  Not  only  must  the  oovetousness 
of  the  king  be  gratified ;  so  also  must  the  host  **  at  his  feet ;  *'  and  since  the  "  dust 
of  Samaria  "  will  not  satisfy  them,  Samaria  must  be  tached  and  pillaged.  One 
iigustice  begets  another. 

III.  Thb  spiBiT  OF  CRUBLTT.  This  appears — 1.  Intheprovocatuma,  (1)  Observe 
the  '* putting*'  of  Ben-hadad's  requisitions.  No  attempt  is  made  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  Ahab,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  language  is  studiously  framed  to  lacerate. 
*'  Whatsoever  is  pleasant  in  thine  eyes '' — note,  not  what  is  pleasfmt  in  the 
eyes  of  the  spoilers — *^  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand  and  take  it  away."  (2) 
Witness  also  the  peremptoriness.  '*  To-morrow  about  this  time."  2.  In  the 
struggles.  (1)  Men  are  in  conflict.  This  is  not  a  strife  of  elements  without 
feeling,  which  is  terrible  enough,  but  of  flesh  and  blood  and  nerves  with  exquisite 
sensibilities,  with  susceptibilities  of  acute  pain  and  suffering.  (2)  The  combatants 
are  armed.  That  they  may  put  each  other  to  torture  they  are  provided  with 
swords,  spears,  arrows ;  and  in  these  days  of  civilization,  with  fire-arms  of  various 
kinds.  Elephants,  camels,  horses,  and  other  animals  are  pressed  into  the  dreadful 
service.  (8)  Survey  the  battle-field  after  the  strife.  Men  and  animals  dead  and 
dying,  mingled;  gaping  wounds;  mangled  limbs,  sickening  horrors  1  What 
pictures  of  cruelty  are  here !  (4)  Beflect  upon  the  homes  plunged  into  grief 
and  poverty  entailed  through  the  loss  of  bread-winners ;  and  add  the  sequel  of 
pestilences  and  famines.  Surely  we  should  pray  for  the  advent  of  that  peace- 
ful reign  of  righteousness  which  is  promised  in  the  Scriptures  of  prophepy. — 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  12— 21.--r^  hand  of  God.  The  notable  answer  of  the  king  of  Israel  to 
the  insolent  king  of  Syiia,  **  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  09  the  harness  boast  himself 
as  he  that  putteth  it  off,"  came  to  Ben-hadad  when  he  was  drinking  wine  with  the 
thirty  and  two  kings  that  followed  him.  He  at  once  gave  orders  to  his  servants 
to  set  themselves  in  battle  array.  While  the  enormous  host  which  "  filled  the 
country*'  (see  vers.  26,  27)  disposed  itself  to  attack  the  city,  the  men  of  Israel, 
who  were  but  a  handful,  naturally  trembled  for  the  issue. '  At  this  juncture  God 
interposed  in  the  manner  related  here,  and  thereby  asserted  the  general  trnths, 
viz. — 

I.  That  God  bulbs  in  thb  destindss  of  mbn.  1.  Here  He  showed  His  hand, 
(1)  He  sent  a  prophet.  Jarchi  says  it  was  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  while  others 
think  it  was  Elijah  in  disguise ;  but  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  this  point.  We 
are  more  concerned  with  the  purport  of  His  message,  which  was  to  promise  victory 
to  Israel,  and  to  indicate  how  that  victory  shoald  be  organized,  so  mat  in  the  issue 
Jehovah  might  be  acknowledged.  (2)  The  hand  of  God  was  seen  not  only  in  the 
prophet's  foreknowledge  of  events,  but  also  in  the  vnsdom  of  the  adjustments  by 
which  they  were  to  be  brought  about.  For  the  victory  was  organized  according  to 
instructions  of  the  prophet,  purporting  also  to  be  firom  the  Lord.  Who  but  the 
Lord  could  have  foreseen  that  at  noon  Ben-hadad  and  his  kings  would  be  so  drunken 
as  to  be  unfit  and  indisposed  to  take  their  posts  of  command  ?  Who  else  could 
have  foreseen  that  Ben-hadad  would  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  order  the  sortie  to 
be  talcen  alive  f  For  thereby  the  Syrians  were  put  to  a  disadvantage,  which 
enabled  the  "  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provmoes  *'  and  those  who  followed 
them  to  slay  '*  every  one  his  man,"  and  throw  the  invading  host  into  confusion. 
(S)  The  power  of  God  also  was  evident  when  the  disparity  of  numbers  is  considered. 
An  army  of  seven  thousand  Israelites  could  never,  without  supernatural  aid,  have 
demon^lized  and  routed  the  formidable  hosts  of  Syria.  (4)  And  that  God  was  in 
this  victory  could  not  be  reasonably  doubted,  since  this  was  not  an  extraordinary 
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event  by  itself,  bat  one  of  a  series  of  suoh  events ;  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  an 
accident.  It  was  preceded  bv  three  years  of  drought  which  began  and  ended 
according  to  the  *'word"  of  Elijah,  with  the  miracle  .on  Garmel.  2.  By  $o 
tJiowing  Hii  hand  He  evinced  that  He  is  ever  worHng,  (1)  When  events  are 
ordinary,  men  are  disposed  to  see  in  them  rtaitbrcU  causes  only;  but  extra- 
ordinary events  force  upon  their  consideration  the  fact  of  a  superior  agency 
behind  these  causes.  (2)  This  truth  is  the  more  evident  when  the  ordinary  are 
recognized  in  the  extraordinary.  Thus  God  ordered  the  battle.  He  appointed 
the  general,  disposed  the  attack  which  was  to  assure  the  victory,  and  timed  every- 
thing so  to  fit  in  with  circumstances  as  to  bring  about  the  promised  result.  (3) 
With  God  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  things  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary. It  is  simply  a  question  of  proportions.  For  natural  causes  are  all 
second  causes,  and  would  have  no  existence  but  for  the  First  Ccmse.  A  miracle  is 
but  the  untMual  action  of  the  First  Cause  upon  the  second  causes ;  but  in  the  usual 
action,  God  is  none  the  less  present  and  necessary  to  the  result. 

n.  That  He  rules  in  bighteousmess  and  mbbcy.  1.  He  humbles  the  proud 
in  righteousness,  (1)  Defeat  in  any  case  is  humiliation.  To  Ben-hadad  after  his 
confident  boasting  it  was  eminently  so.  He  would  remember  the  lesson,  "Let 
not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  ofL"  Let 
us  observe  it.  (2)  The  manner  was  an  aggravation  of  the  defeat.  It  was 
accomplished  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  "  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the 
provinces,"  who  are  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a  militia  raised  by  provincial 
magistrates,  and  by  others,  with  perhaps  better  reason — for  the  number  seems  too 
small  to  answer  the  former  description — the  attendants  of  such  of  those  princes  as 
were  then  in  Samaria.  It  was  intensely  humiliating  that  a  compcmy  of  such 
combatants  should  rout  a  formidable  army.  God  maJces  the  weak  confound  the 
mighty.  (8)  Ben-hadad  would  be  mortified  to  think  how  his  overweening  confi- 
dence, together  with  his  drunkenness,  had  directly  contributed  to  his  humiliation. 
He  was  too  drunk  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  army,  but  not  too  drunk  to  find  his 
way  to  the  cavalry  to  focilitate  his  flight.  *'  There  is  but  one  step  firom  the  sublime 
to  the  ludicrous  t  *'  2.  He  shows  long-suffering  in  mercy,  (1)  The  judgment  upon 
Ben-hadad  was  mercy  to  Ahab.  It  cUlivered  him  from  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
oppressor.  It  gave  him  another  warning  and  space  for  repentance.  ^2)  Did  Ahab 
deserve  this  ?  Certainly  not,  while  he  submitted  to  be  led  by  Jezebel,  and  that 
notwithstanding  his  experience  of  the  drought  and  the  miracle  on  Garmel.  God 
is  long-suffering  in  mercy.  (8)  But  there  were  ^*  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the 
knees  which  had  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed 
him.''  Jarchi  would  identify  these  with  the  ''  seven  thousand  "  mentioned  in  verse 
15.  Probably  some  of  that  seven  thousand  went  to  compose  this,  and  for  their 
sakes  it  may  have  been  that  Gk>d  had  so  signally  interposed.  Let  us  never  lose ' 
sight  of  God.  Let  us  discern  His  hand  in  nature,  providence,  grace.  Let  us 
never  provoke  His  justice  by  pride,  by  rebellion.  Let  us  respect  His  long-suffer- 
ing by  repentance.  Let  us  throw  ourselves  upon  BUs  mercy  for  salvation,  for  help. 
-J.A.M. 

Vers.  22 — 80. — Wisdom  in  Oounssl,  No  man  is  so  wise  that  it  may  not  be  to 
his  advantage  to  consider  advice ;  but  in  listening  to  advice  we  may  be  led  astray. 
There  are  two  classes  of  advisers,  viz.,  those  who  are  influenced  by  the  **  wisdom 
of  this  world,"  and  those  who  are  influenced  by  the  "  wisdom  from  above.^  Of 
both  we  have  examples  in  the  text. 

I.  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  a  wisdom  of  expediency.  1.  It  is  not 
destitute  of  sagacity.  (1)  It  has  its  maxims  of  prudence,  (a)  Ben-hadad's 
counsellors  would  not  have  him  underrate  his  enemy.  The  army  they  advise  him 
to  raise  for  the  invasion  of  Israel  must  not  be  inferior  to  that  which  had  been 
lately  vanquished  (ver.  25).  Let  us  not  underrate  our  spiritual  foes.  (6)  Neither 
would  they  have  him  underrate  the  quality  of  his  soldiers.  They  do  not  admit 
that  his  army  was  fairly  beaten,  but  speak  of  *'  the  army  that  thou  hast  lost,**  or 
"  that  jeU  from  thee."    In  this  also  they  were  right,  for  if  God  had  not  helped 
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Israel  the  Syrians  would  not  have  been  routed.  In  all  our  spiritual  conflicts  let  us 
df  ht  under  the  banner  of  Jehovah.  (2)  It  has  its  lessons  of  experience,  (a)  Ben- 
badad*8  counsellors  lay  emphasis  here — '*  And  do  this  thing,  Take  the  kings  away, 
etery  man  out  of  his  place."  Why  remove  the  kings  7  Because  in  the  last  war 
they  were  **  drinking  themselves  drunk  *'  when  they  should  have  been  at  their 
posts,  and  the  army,  without  ofiQcers,  became  confused  and  demoralized.  Trust 
not  the  kings  again  (see  Pss.  cxviii.  9 ;  cxlvi.  8).  (b)  '*  Put  captains  in  their 
rooms.''  Let  the  army  be  commanded  by  men  of  ability  and  experience.  Pageants 
are  of  no  use  in  times  of  exigenov.  2.  But  its  tagaeity  is  mingled  with  folly, 
(1)  Because  the  motives  of  the  wicked  are  vicious,  {a)  In  his  former  war  Ben- 
hadad*s  impulse  was  pride.  The  insolence  of  his  demands  evidenced  this  (vers. 
8,  6).  But  what  wisdom  is  there  in  pride  ?  (b)  Though  mortified  by  defeat,  that 
pride  remained,  and  was  now  moved  by  the  spirit  of  revenge :  **  Surely  we  shall  be 
stronger  than  they."  But  what  wisdom  is  there  in  resentment  ?  (c)  Beyond  these 
base  feelings  the  desire  for  plunder  seems  to  have  moved  the  Synan.  But  where 
is  the  wisdom  in  a  king  becoming  a  common  robber?  (2)  Because  they  put  them- 
selves into  conflict  with  the  Almighty,  (a)  The  Syrians  formed  an  unworthy 
idea  of  the  Elohim  of  Israel  when  they  localized  and  limited  Him  to  the  bilk. 
Palestine  is  a  hilly  country,  and  its  cities  and  high  places  were  generally  on  hills ; 
and  probably  in  the  hill  country  of  Samaria  the  cavalry  and  chariots  of  Syria  were 
of  little  service.  (See  Psa.  xv.  1 ;  xxiv.  8 ;  Ixxxvii.  1 ;  cxxi.  1.)  (b)  In  the  proposal 
to  give  Israel  battle  in  the  plains  the  Syrians  now  set  Jehovah  at  defiance. 

II.  The  wisdom  from  above  is  the  wisdom  of  tbuth.  1.  It  is  far-reachimg, 
(1)  God  sees  the  end  firom  the  beginning.  We  should  therefore  seek  His  counsel 
and  guidance.  (2)  He  forewarns  His  people.  He  sent  His  prophet  to  the  king  of 
Israel  to  inform  him  that  the  king  of  SyriA  would  come  up  against  him  at  the 
return  of  Uie  year.  He  forewarns  us  of  the  things  of  eternity.  2.  It  is  prudent. 
(1)  The  prophet  advised  Ahab  to  prepare  for  the  event.  '*  Go,  strengthen  thyself, 
and  marx,  and  see  what  thou  doest.'*  We  should  ever  deport  ourselves  as  in  the 
presence  of  spiritual  foes.  (2)  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  8.  It  is  un» 
erring,  (1)  Events  foreshown  by  God  will  surely  come  to  pass.  (2)  According  to 
the  advice  of  the  prophet,  '*  at  the  return  of  the  year,"  viz.,  **  at  the  time  when 
kings  go  forth  to  battle  **  (see  2  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  1  Ghron.  xx.  1),  probably  answering  to 
our  March,  which  has  its  name  fi*om  Ma/rs,  the  god  of  war,  Ben-hadad  "  went  up 
to  Aphek  to  £ght  against  Israel."  There  were  several  cities  of  this  name :  one  in 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  80) ;  another  in  Judah  (1  Sam.  iv.  1) ;  a  third  in 
Syria  (2  Kings  Xiii.  17).  The  last  is  probably  that  referred  to  here.  4,  It  is 
profitable,  (1)  This  follows  from  its  other  qualities.  The  guidance  which  is 
**  prudent,**  "  far-reaching,**  and  **  unerring '  must  be  "  profitable.'*  (2)  But 
farther,  those  who  follow  that  guidance  so  commend  themselves  to  God  that  He 
directly  interposes  in  their  behalf.  There  was  a  faithful  ''seven  thousand**  in 
Israel  (ch.  xix.  18).  (8)  If  in  conflict  with  those  who  prefer  a  worldly  poHcy,  tliey 
not  only  have  God  on  their  side,  but  they  have  Him  with  them  against  their 
enemy.  (4)  God  helped  Ahab  against  Ben-hadad,  not  that  Ahab  deserved  it,  but 
that  Ben-hadad  had  to  be  punished  (ver.  28.  See  also  Ezek.  xxxvi  22).  The 
**  two  little  flocks  of  kids  '*  could  not  have  slain  in  one  day  *'  one  hundred  thousand 
men  '*  unless  God  had  helped  them.  The  hand  of  God  also  was  in  the  falling  of 
that  wall  by  which  •*  seven  and  twenty  thousand  **  perished. 

Let  us  faithfully  pursue  the  policy  of  right.  Let  us  never  permit  the  expediency 
of  a  moment  to  swerve  us  from  this.    Truth  abides. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  80—48. — False  Mercy.  The  first  army  with  which  Ben-hadad  invaded 
Israel  was  defeated  with  '*  great  slaughter,*'  and  the  king  saved  himself  by  flight. 
The  defeat  of  tlie  second  was  even  more  complete,  when  127,000  men  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  king  had  to  surrender  at  discreUon.  But  Ahab,  for  his  false  mero^ 
in  sparing  the  life  of  Ben-hadad,  brought  judgment  upon  himself  and  upon  his 
^people. 

I.  MeRCT   18   FALSE   WHEN  IT   OPPOSES   THE    RIGHTEOUSNESS    OF   GOD.       1.   ThcU 
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righteotMness  dooms  the  incorrigible  to  deaths  (1)  *•  The  wages  of  sin."  The 
incorrigible  will  certainly  find  this  in  the  *'  damnation  of  hell "  (Psa.  ix.  17).  (2) 
Their  time  also  in  this  life  is  shortened  either  by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  or  by 
the  judgment  of  God.  They  get  sufficient  space  for  repentance ;  but  the  space  so 
given,  if  misimproved,  aggravates  the  terror  of  their  death.  Protracted  probationary 
existence  under  such  conditions,  therefore,  becomes  a  doubtfal  mercy.  (3)  It  is  also 
the  reverse  of  mercy  to  their  contemporaries,  because  the  inflaence  of  the  wicked  is 
mischievous.  It  is,  therefore,  a  considerate  judgment  that  they  do  "  not  live  out 
half  their  days  *'  (Psa.  Iv.  23).  (4)  The  difference  between  good  and  evil  cannot  be 
too  strongly  marked.  The  good  must  have  no  fellowship  with  the  wicked.  In 
eternity  their  separation  is  complete  (Matt.  xxv.  46 ;  Luke  xvi.  26).  The  more 
perfect  the  separation  here,  the  more  of  heaven  upon  earth  will  the  good  enjoy ; 
and  the  more  of  heU  upon  earth,  the  wicked.  2.  Ben-hadad  was  obnoxiotts  to  that 
doom.  (1)  He  was  gmlty  of  the  highest  crimes  against  humanity.  In  his  offensive 
wars  he  was  not  only  a  public  robber,  but  also  a  wholesale  murderer.  But  murder 
at  least  is  held  to  be  a  capital  crime  (see  Gen.  ix.  5 ;  Exod.  xxi.  12, 14;  Levit  xxiv. 
17.  See  also  Matt.  xxvL  52 ;  Be  v.  xiii  10).  (2)  He  was  guilty  likewise  of  the  highest 
crimes  against  God.  He  was  not  only  a  gross  idolater,  but  also  a  blasphemer  of 
Jehovah.  He  localized  and  limited  Him  as  *'  Elohim  of  the  hiUs^'  and  defied  Him 
in  the  plains.  But  such  blasphemy  also  was  punishable  with  death  (Levit.  xxiv. 
11 — 16).  (3)  He  committed  all  these  offences  in  the  land  of  Israel,  where  thev  were 
capital  crimes,  and  the  God  of  Israel  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  Ahab  that  he 
might  suffer  the  penalty.  8.  But  Ahab  opposed  his  mercy/  to  the  r^htcousness  of 
Ood,  (1)  But  is  there  no  mercy  for  the  penitent  ?  Certainly  there  is.  In  repent- 
ance there  is  no  encouragement  to  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  in  it  evil  is  condemned. 
Faith  in  Christ  is  the  perfection  of  repentance  since  therein  only  can  we  be  effec- 
tually delivered  fi*om  sm.  Bepeutance  must  be  genuine.  (2)  Ben-hadad's  repent- 
ance was  not  genuine.  His  servants  **  girded  sackcloth  on  their  loins,  and  put 
ropes  on  their  heads,  and  came  to  the  kin^  of  Israel,  and  said.  Thy  servant  Ben- 
hadad  saith,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  live."  (Sir  John  Froissart  relates  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Calais  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  they  surrendered  their  city  to 
Edward  III.  in  1346).  All  this  was  intensely  mortifying  to  Ben-hadad,  whose  tone 
was  so  different  when  he  thought  himself  in  the  position  of  a  dictator  (see  vers.  3^6). 
The  haughtiest  in  prosperity  are  often  the  meanest  in  adversity.  (3)  But  here  is 
no  show  of  repentance  towards  God.  He  confesses  that  he  deserves  to  be  hanged 
for  invading  the  land,  but  not  a  word  about  his  blasphemy  against  the  Elohim  of 
Israel.    Yet  Ahab  granted  him  his  life. 

II.  Those  who  show  such  mercy  enoountebthe  judgment  of  God.  1.  Beca/use 
thereby  they  encourage  evil.  (1)  If  sin  be  committed  with  impunity  it  will  goon 
lose  its  character.  Men  are  naturally  inclined  to  sin,  and  are  restrained  chiefly  bv 
fear  of  its  penalties.  If  these  are  remitted,  offences  against  the  law  of  God  will 
come  to  be  justified.  (2)  The  estimate  of  goodness  would  consequently  be  lowered, 
for  we  judge  of  qualities  by  contrasts.  Heaven  is  seen  in  its  strongest  light  as  the 
antithesis  of  hell  Bemove  from  sin  its  sinfulness,  and  goodness  will  be  distorted 
into  weakness  or  foUy.  (3)  Such  confounding  of  right  and  wrong  must  be  fatal 
to  all  law  and  order,  and  tend  to  inaugurate  the  wildest  confusion  and  the  deepest 
misery.  All  this  flows  from  the  principle  of  &lse  or  indiscriminate  mercy.  2.  Henoe 
Ahab  was  held  to  be  on  accomplice  with  Ben-hadad,  (1)  He  had  an  unworthy 
sympathy  with  this  blaspheming  monarch.  *'  Is  he  yet  alive  ?  He  is  my  brother." 
'*  Brother  king,  though  not  brother  Israelite.  Ahab  valued  himself  more  on  his 
royalty  than  on  his  religion  "  (Henry).  Would  Ben-hadad  have  called  Ahab  his  brother 
had  he  been  victorious  ?  (2)  '*  He  caused  him  to  come  up  into  the  chariot."  This 
was  a  sign  of  cordial  friendship  (see  2  Kings  x.  15, 16).  '*  The  friendship  of  the 
world  is  enmity  against  God."  So  instead  of  imposing  terms,  he  accepted  those 
proposed  by  Ben-hadad  (ver.  34).  (3)  *'  So  he  made  a  covenant  with  him  and  sent 
him  away."  The  form  of  these  covenants  was  to  cut  a  sacrifice  in  twain,  and  the 
persons  entering  into  the  compact  walked  between  the  pieces  and  were  sprinkled, 
together  with  the  artioles  of  agreement,  with  the  blood,  to  express  that  if  they 
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failed  io  fulfil  their  pledge  Gk)d  might  treat  them  as  the  sacrifice  had  been  treated. 
8.  AJuib  in  (onseqttcnce  was  doomed  to  die.  (1)  This  was  signified  to  him  by 
another  prophet  He  is  by  the  Jews  supposed  to  have  been  Micaiah,  and  with 
some  reason  perhaps  (compare  ch.  xxiL  8).  ^2)  This  prophet*  after  the  example 
of  Natlian  (2  Sam.  xii.),  made  Ahab  pronounce  Lis  own  sentence  (vers.  87—42).  In 
the  doom  of  the  prophet  who,  for  disobedience  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  not  smit- 
ing his  fellow,  was  destroyed  by  the  lion,  Ahab  could  also  read  his  doom  for  not 
obeying  the  word  of  the  Lord  when  he  should  have  smitten  Ben-hadad  to  death  (yers. 
85,  86).  (8)  The  prophecy  came  true.  Ahab  was  slain  fighting  against  the  Syrians 
to  recover  Bamoth  in  Gilead  (oh.  xxu.  85).  And  by  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  under 
Ha2ael,  the  children  of  Israel  suffered  severely  (see  2  Kings  viii.  12  ;  x.  82,  88).  (4) 
In  anticipation  of  these  things  Ahab  **  went  to  his  house  heavy  and  displeased." 
Heavy  at  the  tidings  and  displeased  with  the  prophet  It  would  have  been  more 
to  his  advantage  had  he  gone  to  the  house  of  God  in  contrition  for  the  sins  of  his 
wicked  life.— J.  A«  M. 

Vers,  1 — 21. — Veiled  Mercies.  I.  Ahab's  bxtbexity  (vers.  1 — 11).  God's  goodness 
to  the  froward  is  shown  by  His  bringing  them  into  circomstauces  where  they  may 
prove  and  know  Him.  The  clouds  they  '*  so  much  dread  are  big  with  mercy."  1. 
The  land  is  overrun  and  the  capital  besieged.  The  fruit  of  sin  is  difficulty  and  dis- 
aster. The  land  and  the  life  which  will  not  acknowledge  God  will  know  at  last  what 
it  is  to  be  bereft  of  His  protecting  care  and  the  ministrations  of  His  goodness.  These 
are  the  eternal  portion  only  of  tibose  whom  they  raise  and  bless.  2.  His  deffrada- 
tion  (vers.  2 — 4).  In  his  own  city  he  has  to  listen  and  assent  to  the  terms  that  rob 
him  at  oue  stroke  of  i^  that  is  dearest  and  best.  The  foe  has  no  mercy,  and  Ahab 
neither  sirengUi  nor  dignity.  Those  who  forsake  God,  and  shut  themselves  out 
from  the  experience  of  His  truth  and  mercy,  will  prove  the  vanity  of  every  other 
trust.  8.  His  helplessness  (vers.  5 — 11).  (1)  GompUance  with  Ben-hadad's  first 
demands  does  not  save  him  from  frirther  degradation.  Those  who  rely  only  on  the 
world's  compassion  lean  on  a  reed  which  will  break  and  pierce  them.  (2)  Ahab's 
defiance  (ver.  11)  was  an  appeal  to  chance.  He  had  no  clear  confidence  that 
Ben-hadad's  threatenings  would  come  to  nothing.  Forgetfulness  of  God  is  weakness 
for  the  battle  of  life,  and  darkness  amid  its  dangers.  Are  we  remembering  Him  ? 
Are  we  stirring  ourselves  up  to  lay  hold  on  God  ? 

II.  God's  help  (vers.  12—21).  1.  Its  compassionafeness.  The  help  came  un- 
sought, and  when,  indeed,  there  was  no  thought  of  seeking  it.  How  often  has  He 
thus  prevented  us  with  the  blessings  of  His  goodness  t  2.  Its  timeliness.  The 
final  attack  was  about  to  be  made  (ver.  12).  The  progress  of  the  siege  had  no 
donbt  alarmed  Ahab,  and  led  to  negotiation.  Now  it  needed  but  one  more  effort 
and  the  Syrian  hosts  would  be  surging  through  the  streets  of  Samaria.  Within  the 
city  there  was  only  a  terrible  fear,  or  dull,  defiant  despair.  But  now,  as  the  blow 
is  about  to  fall,  the  shield  of  God  sweeps  in  between.  The  Lord  knows  His  time 
to  help,  and,  by  helping,  to  reveal  Himself  and  bind  us  to  Him.  8.  Its  ftdness, 
{1)  Israel  is  glorified.  The  weakest  part  of  the  army  achieves  the  victory.  (2) 
Ahab  is  honoured  (ver  14).  The  victory  is  gained  under  the  leadership  of  the  man 
whom  God  might  have  righteously  destroyed.  (8)  The  triumph  is  complete 
(vers.  20,  21),  Ben-hadad  a  fugitive,  and  his  army  a  prey.  The  glory  of  God  is 
manifested  most  of  all  in  His  mercy.  We  cannot  contemplate  our  deliverance  from 
danger  and  the  fulness  of  our  triumph  in  Christ  without  feeling  upon  our  soul  the 
recreative  touch  of  the  hand  of  God.— J.  U. 

Vers.  2Q^4d.—Eesistfd  Mercy,  I.  God  multiplibs  His  BBNKFrrs  to  the  sinful 
(vers.  22—80).  Ahab  makes  no  pubhc  acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy,  nor,  so  fiur 
as  appears,  has  it  been  suffered  to  change  in  any  way  his  attitude  towards  Jehovah; 
yet  God  crowns  him  with  loving-kindnesses.  1.  Delivered  from  one  danger^  he  is 
warned  of  anotJier.  *'  Go,  strengthen  thyself,  and  see  what  thou  dost,**  dec  The 
enemy,  baffled  for  the  time,  will  return  again.  The  intimation  was  a  call  not  only  to 
prepare  bis  hosts  and  strengthen  his  cities,  but,  beyond  all  else,  to  seek  His  face  who 
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had  delivered  him  already,  and  was  able  to  deliver  him  again.  We  are  warned  of 
dangers  that  we  may  strengthen  ourselves  in  God.  There  is  love  in  the  warning,  and 
vaster  love  in  the  offered  strength.  2.  When  the  danger  comes  he  is  assured  of  success 
(ver.  28).  The  most  needful  preparation  had  been  neglected ;  Ahab  had  not  sought 
God.  But  GK)d  again  seeks  him,  Mark  the  unwearied,  all -forgiving  love  of  God. 
8.  The  Lord  fights  for  him.  In  vain  did  the  Syrians  change  their  ground  and 
remodel  their  army.  In  vain  did  they  sturound  with  their  myriads  the  two  small 
bands  of  Israel.  They  are  given  as  stubble  to  the  swords  of  Israel,  and  the  very 
walls  of  the  city  into  which  they  flee  for  safety  become  their  destruction.  God's 
hand  is  so  marked  in  His  deliverances,  that  the  sinfiil  cannot  fail  to  see  the  wondrous 
love  that  is  behind^  them.  They  bring  us  face  to  face  with  **  the  depths  of  the 
riches  "  of  His  mercy.  4.  The  purpose  of  the  mercy.  **  Ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord.'*  It  is  the  revelation  of  God,  and  is  meant  to  be  the  birth-hour  of  the 
souL  The  goodness  of  God  may  be  mentioned  with  seeming  gratitude,  but  it  has 
been  barren  of  result  unless  it  has  brought  us  into  the  presence  of  the  King.  Tlio 
Divine  Love  has  blessed  us  in  vain  unless  it  has  become  the  light  of  the  Lord's 
face. 

II.  How  THE  MERCY  WAS  MADE  OF  NO  EFFECT.  To  Ahab  the  mercy  brought  only 
deeper  condemnation.  It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day  of 
judgment  than  for  Ohorazin  and  Betbsaida,  which  saw  the  goodness  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  yet  repented  not.  1.  The  mercy  was  frustrated  by  prayerUssne^B, 
Though  warned  of  the  danger,  he  does  not  with  lowly  confession  of  sin  and  un- 
worthiness  implore  God*s  direction  and  help.  There  is  no  breaking  up  of  the  fallow 
ground  that  it  may  receive  the  blessing  as  the  seed  of  joy  and  life  in  God.  2.  By 
thanklessness.  When  the  blessing  came  it  might  still  have  saved  him.  The 
benefits  with  which  God  had  loaded  him  might  have  bowed  him  in  lowly  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  multiplied  iniquities  and  long  impious  rebellion.  The  goodness  of 
God  leads  us  to  repentance  only  as  we  pass  in  before  the  Lord  through  the  gates  of 
praise.  8.  By  blindness  to  the  indications  of  Ood^s  will.  The  multitu«le  slain  in 
the  battle,  the  falling  of  the  wall  upon  those'  who  escaped,  the  overthrowing  of 
every  defence  till  the  king,  the  head  and  centre  of  the  whole  evil,  was  reached, 
might  have  shown  that  God  purposed  to  make  an  end  for  the  time  of  the  Syrian 
power,  and  give  a  full  deliverance  to  Israel.  The  fruit  of  the  victory  was  blighted 
by  Ahab*s  blindness  and  folly.  To  co-operate  with  God  in  working  out  our  own 
salvation,  we  must  read  and  faithfully  fulfil  His  purpose.  4.  By  vanity  and  worldly 
policy.  He  enjoys  for  a  brief  moment  the  power  which  God  has  given,  becomes 
the  benefactor  and  brother  of  the  man  whom  the  Lord  had  doomed,  and  makes  a 
covenant  with  him.  The  trust  which  God  had  desired  should  wholly  rest  upon 
Himself  he  reposes  in  his  foe.  The  hour  of  prosperity,  which  should  be  our 
covenant- time  with  God,  is  too  often  made  the  occasion  for  worldly  alliances, 
which  lead  us  to  forget  Him  and  all  we  owe  to  Him. 

III.  Mebot  fbustrated  bears  fruit  in  judgment  (vers.  85—43).  1.  Th^ 
message  came  through  swift  a/nd  stem  judgment.  Disobedience  meant  death 
(vers.  85,  86).  The  Divine  threatenings  come  to  us  through  terrible  judgments. 
2.  Ahah  was  self-condemned.  The  voice  of  conscience  is  on  God's  side.  '*  If  our 
heart  condemn  us,"  &o.  8.  His  own  life  should  answer  for  the  life  he  spared. 
Letting  go  God's  enemy,  and  keeping  back  his  hand  from  God*8  righteous  though 
terrible  work,  he  destroyed  himself.  No  cross,  no  crown.  The  awful  price  which 
a  soul  must  pay  for  present  ease  and  pleasure :  ^He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it." 
4.  The  shadow  of  God's  wrath  swallows  up  the  worldhng^s  peace  (ver.  48) ;  and  it 
falls  ever  deeper  till  the  end  come. — U. 

Ver.  40. — The  Neglected  Opportunity.  Ben-hadad  IL  was  seeking  his  revenge  for 
a  defeat  inflicted  on  him  the  preceding  year  by  the  IsraeHtish  army,  led  by  a  band 
of  282  young  noblemen.  He  had  £sciplined  his  army,  and  re-officered  it,  no 
longer  sdlowing  money  or  family  influence  to  supersede  military  skill.  Every- 
thing that  organization  could  accompHsh  or  superstition  dictate  (ver.  28)  had  been 
done,  but  all  proved  in  vain ;  for  the  oontest  was  not  simply  between  Ben-hadad  and 
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Ahab,  bat  between  the  heathen  and  the  liTing  God  who  had  been  blasphemonsly 
challenged.  Describe  Ben-hadad*8  BQCc^ssfol  appeal  to  Ahab  after  the  defioat  Why 
was  it  not  commendable  (as  it  was,  for  example,  after  the  siege  of  CalaiB)  to  spare 
the  Tanqoifihed?  Beoaose  the  motive  was  not  pity,  but  poUcy;  and  the  criminal 
allowed  to  escape  had  avowedly  fought  as  Jehovah*s  foe.  It  is  sometimes  ^  expe- 
dient that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people."  Ben-hadad's  death  would- have 
been  the  salvation  of  Ahab,  who  in  the  next  war  fell  mortally  wounded ;  it  would 
have  ensured  a  lasting  peace,  as  this  was  the  campaign  of  the  Syrian  king,  rather 
than  of  the  Syrian  people ;  and  it  would  have  seriously  shaken  the  confidence  of 
the  heathen  in  their  gods.  The  king  let  his  prisoner  go  to  his  own  undoing.  It 
was  this  sin  which  was  now  rebuked.  Picture  Ahab  returning  from  the  field 
flushed  with  victory.  He  is  accosted  by  a  man  who  has  been  sitting  wounded  and 
dusty  beside  the  road.  He  is  a  disguised  prophet,  probably  Micaiah,  acting  a 
parable.  Sa3rs  he,  in  effect:  **I  have  come  from  the  battle.  In  the  hour  of 
victory,  the  captain,  whom  I  acknowledge  I  was  bound  to  obey,  g^ve  me  in  charge 
a  prisoner  of  note,  saying  that  if  he  escaped  my  life  should  answer  for  it.  I  admit 
that  I  failed,  though  not  designedly ;  but  while  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and 
there  he  was  gone.  Ought  I  to  suffer  for  that  slight  negh'gence  ?  **  And  when 
Ahab  answered,  "  Yes,'Hhe  disguise  wasflunff  off,  and  the  during  prophet  appeared, 
saying,  *'  In  pronouncing  my  doom,  thou  hast  pronounced  thine  own."  [Bead 
vers.  42  and  48.]  The  prophet  set  before  the  king  a  picture  of  his  neglect  of 
opportunity  which  is  worthy  of  our  study.    We  observe — 

1.  That  opportunity  is  given  of  God.  •*  There  is  a  time  for  every  purpose 
under  heaven."  Examples :  (1)  In  the  operations  •/  nature.  There  is  a  suit- 
able time  for  the  gathering  of  fruit.  It  may  not  come  when  you  wisli  it  or  expect 
it ;  but  neglected  then,  the  fruit  is  spoiled.  A  farmer  may  in  the  sprin<;c  be  *'  busy 
here  and  there  *'  with  other  things,  and  so  neglect  to  sow  his  seed.  The  oppor- 
tunity does  not  recur.  (2)  In  the  cultivation  of  mind.  The  indolent  schoolboy 
never  gets  again  the  leisure  and  opportunity  for  study ;  and  if  he  did,  his  capaci^ 
for  acquiring  knowledge  has  decreased.  Contrast  the  flexibiUty  of  miod  of  the  lad 
with  that  of  the  man  in  middle  life.  (8)  In  the  acquisition  of  material  good. 
Energy,  promptitude,  and  diligence  displayed  at  a  critical  moment  make  a  man 
a  millionaire.  ^  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood, 
leads  on  to  fortune,"  Ac.  (4)  In  the  consecration  of  life.  No  father  is  content 
with  the  physical  beauty  of  his  child  if  mentally  he  is  dead — an  idiot ;  nor  is  our 
heavenly  Father  satisfied  to  see  mental  vigour  accompanied  by  spiritual  death. 
He  looks  for  a  change,  which  is  a  passing  from  death  unto  life,  and  for  this  He  gives 
opportunity.    Observe,  secondly — 

IL  That  opportunity  is  granted  to  all.  If  you  would  discover  this,  (1) 
Consider  your  outward  circumstances.  The  helpfulness  of  a  Christian  home ; 
inherited  tendencies;  direct  religious  teaching;  exemplars  of  holy  life;  recog- 
nition' of  God  at  the  family  altar ;  services  frequented  from  childhood.  If  these 
leave  you  tmblessed,  they  leave  you  under  heavier  condemnation.  Soon  the  home 
may  be  broken  up,  and  the  encouragements  to  good  may  vaninh,  and  with 
unavailing  regret  you  will  say,  "  As  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there,  they 
were  gone."  (2)  Consider  your  inward  condition.  There  are  seasons  when  it  is 
easier  to  avail  ourselves  of  religious  advantages.  Youth  is  such  a  season,  for  then 
impulses  are  generous,  susceptibilities  are  tender,  affections  free.  Under  the 
influence  of  bereavement  or  personal  illness  religious  convictions  are  experienced. 
In  and  through  tliese  the  Holy  Spirit  works.  Such  a  time  may  be  like  the 
morning  twilight  which  brightens  into  day,  or  like  the  evening  twilight  that 
deepens  into  night.     Beware  of  letting  convictions  slip  I 

III.  That  opportunity  is  neglected  by  many.  Two  causes  of  this  may  be 
suggested :  (1)  The  presswre  of  business.  The  man  on  the  battle-field  was  busy 
enough,  but  he  failed  to  remember  his  special  charge.  Nothing  he  did  was  wrong 
in  itself,  but  it  became  a  wrong  when  it  led  to  the  neglect  of  obvious  duty :  and  if 
his  life  was  sacrificed  because  of  that  neglect,  the  advantage  gained  by  other 
activity  was  of  no  value.    Apply  this,  and  show  the  difficulty  in  Uie  way  of 
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meditation  and  prayer,  Created  by  the  muHitadinous  claims  upon  our  activity. 
(2)  TKe^  effect  of  frivolity.  Some  people  are  "bixBy- hero  and  there"  in  another 
sense.  You  never  know  where  to  find  them.  Thehr  character  is  indeterminate  ; 
their  information  is  incomplete ;  their  work  is  wanting  in .  persistence  and 
thoroughness;  and  their  whole  life  is  frittered  away,  they  scarcely  know  how. 
Each  day  comes  to  such  an  one,  saying,  **  Here  is  something  for  you  to  do  for  God, 
something  for  you  to  think  of  for  your  spiritual  good;*'  and,  having  dehvered  its 
message,  the  day  falls  back  into  the  darkness  of  night.  Again  and  again  the 
message  comes  in  vain,  until  the  last  day  approaches,  tiien  vanishes,  and  eternity 
is  at  hand!  The  work  is  left  undone;  and  over  the  lost  opportunity  he  can  only 
say,  '*  While  thy  servant  was  busy  here  and  there,  it  was  gone.*' 

Conclusion. — 1.  Apply  to  Christians  who  are  neglecting  work  for,  God,     2. 
Apply  to  the  careless  who  a/re  neglecting  decision  for  God, — A.  R. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHiO^TER  XXI.— 1—29. 


Tab  story  of  Naboth.  The  doom  of 
Ahab*s  house.  His  penitence. — Ver.  1. — 
And  It  came  to  pass  after  these  things 
[These  words  are  omitted  in  the  Vat.  LXX., 
'which,  as  before  remarked,  transposes  chs. 
xz.  and  zzi.  See  introductory  note,  oh.  xz.] , 
that  Naboth  [*♦  Fruit,"  ••  produce  '*  (Gesen). 
Wordsworth  sees  in  him  a  type  of  Christ, 
oast  oat  of  the  vineyard  (Matt.  zxi.  39)  and 
slain]  the  Jezreellte  [The  Alex.  LXX.  here, 
and  throughout  the  chapter,  reads  o  l<rpa- 
nXtriTc*  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13.  8)  says 
that  Naboth  was  of  illustrious  family] 
had  a  vineyard,  which  was  in  Jezreel 
[See  note  on  ch.  xviii.  46],  hard  by  the 
palace  [LXX.  threshing -floor,  Stanley 
(Diet.  Bib.  vol  ii.  p.  454),  arguing  from  this 
word,  wonld  reject  the  Hebrew  text  of  this 
narrative,  which  places  both  the  vineyard 
and  the  plot  of  groond  (2  Kings  ix.  25,  26) 
in  Jezreel,  and  would  locate  the  vineyard 
on  the  hill  of  Samaria,  in  the  **  void  place  *' 
of  ch.  xxii.  10]  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria. 
[It  is  clear  from  these  last  words  that  Jezreel 
had  not  replaced  Samaria  as  the  capital.  It 
was  a  *'  palace  "  only  that  Ahab  had  there. 
No  doubt  the  beauty  of  the  situation  had 
led  to  its  purchase  or  erection.  As  Jezreel 
is  only  twenty- five  miles  distant  from 
Samaria,  it  is  obvious  that  it  might  be 
readily  visited  by  the  court.] 

Yer.  2. — And  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  say- 
ing, Olve  me  thy  vlnejrard  [The  prediction 
of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  14)  is  being  reaUzcd] , 
that  I  may  have  It  for  a  garden  of  herbs  [as 
in  Dent.  xi.  10;  Prov.  xv.  17],  because  It 
Is  near  nnto  [Heb.  beside]  my  house :  and 
I  wUl  give  thee  for  It  a  better  vineyard 
than  It :  or  [Heb.  omits  or] ,  If  It  seem  good 
to  thee  [Heb.  if  good  in  thine  eyes] ,  I  will 
give  thee  the  worth  of  It  In  money.  [Heb. 
I  urill  give  to  thee  silver ^  tJte  price  of  it.  See 
note  on  ch.  xx.  39.  Whatever  Ahab's  moral 


weakness,  he  was  certainly  a  prince  of  some 
enterprize.  Ch.  xxii.  3*J  speaks  of  the 
**  cities  "  which  he  built.  And  the  palace  of 
Jezreel  would  seem  to  have  been  erected  by 
him.  This  vineyard  was  to  be  one  of  his 
improvements.] 

Yer.  8.— And  Naboth  said  to  Ahatb,  The 
Lord  forbid  It  me  [deb.  Far  be  it  to  me 
from  Jehovah.  These  words  reveal  to  ns,  first, 
that  Naboth  was  a  worshipper  of  the  Lord 
—otherwise  he  wonld  hardly  have  used  the 
sacred  name,  and  that  to  Ahab,  with  whom 
the  servants  of  the  true  God  had  found  but 
scant  favour ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  ahenation  of  his  patrimony  as  an 
act  displeasing  to  the  Lord,  and  as  violating 
the  law  of  Moses  (Levit.  xxv.  23  sqq. ; 
Num.  xxxvi.  7  sqq.)  We  have  instances  of 
the  sale  of  land  to  the  king  in  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
24 — but  that  was  by  a  Jebusitc — and  in  ch. 
xvi.  24],  that  I  should  give  the  Inherit- 
ance of  my  fathers  nnto  thee.      [**  The 

preservation  of  the  H/nj  was  for  every 
covenant-keeping  Israehte  a  matter  not 
merely  of  piety  towards  his  family  and  bis 
tribe,  ...  but  a  religious  duty  "  (Bahr). 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  restraints  of  the 
old  Mosaic  law  began  to  be  irksome  in  that 
latitudinarian  age.  Many  of  its  provisions 
were  already  regarded  as  obsolete.] 

Yer.  4.— And  Ahab  came  Into  his  house 
[At  Samaria,  as  we  gather  from  vers.  18,  14, 
16,  Ac]  heavy  and  displeased  [Heb.  sullen 
and  angry ;  same  words  as  in  ch.  xx.  43. 
Ewald  thinks  that  we  have  here  a  clear  re- 
ference to  that  passage]  because  of  the 
word  which  Naboth  the  Jezreellte  had 
spoken  to  him:  for  [Heb.  and]  he  had 
said,  I  will  not  give  thee  the  Inheritance  of 
my  fathers.  And  he  laid  him  down 
upon  his  bed  [Bawlinson  trnderstands  this 
to  mean  the  couch  on  which  the  Orientals 
recline  at  meals.  And  Ht^p  is  used  with 
this  meaning  in  Esther  i.  6    Ezek.  xxiii. 
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41,  and  elsewhere.  But  *•/«*«  bed"  seems 
rather  to  puint  to  his  private  chamber ;  see 
on  ver.  5] ,  and  turned  away  lila  fiaoe  [The 
Wulgaieidd&adparieUm,  Cf.  SKingsxx.  2; 
from  which  place  it  may  have  been  uncon- 
BcioQsly  introduced  here] ,  and  wonld  eat  no 
bread.  [Keil  contends  that  **  this  childish 
mode  of  giving  expression  to  his  displeasure 
shows  very  clearly  that  Ahab  was  a  man 
sold  under  sin  (ver.  20),  who  only  wanted  the 
requisite  energy  to  display  the  wickedness 
of  his  heart  in  vigorous  action;"  but 
whether  this  is  a  just  inference  from  these 
words  may  well  be  questioned.  It  rather 
shows  that  so  little  did  he  meditate  evil  that 
he  accepted  the  refusal  of  Naboth  as  con- 
clusive, and  gave  way  to  childish  griet 

Ver.  5.— But  Jesebel  bla  wife  came  to 
him,  and  said  nnto  liim,  Why  is  tliy  spirit 
■0  sad  [same  word  as  in  ver.  4] ,  that  thou 
eateat  no  bread  T  [It  wonld  seem  that  the 
queen  missed  him  from  the  banqueting 
hall — he  can  hardly,  therefore,  have  lain 
down  on  one  of  the  divaus  or  couches 
therein — and  went  to  his  bedroom  to  in- 
quire the  reason.] 

Ver.  6.— And  be  said  nnto  her,  Because  I 
epake  nnto  Nabotb  the  Jezreelite,  and  said 
unto  blm,  (UTe  me  thy  Tlneyard  for  money 
[Heb.  Milver];  or  else,  if  it  please  [Heb. 
delight]  thee,  I  will  glTO  tbee  another  vine- 
yard for  it :  and  be  answered  [Heb.  said] , 
I  will  not  give  tbee  my  vineyard.  [Ahab 
docs  not  mention  the  reason  which  Naboth 
assigned  for  his  refusal.  But  Naboth*s  reasons 
were  nothing  to  him,  and  he  had  hardly 
given  them  a  second  thought.] 

Ver.  7.— And  Jeiebel  bit  wife  said  nnto 
bim,  Dost  tbou  now  govern  [Heb.  make  ; 
LXX.  9ro(€ic  fiaaiKka]  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  ^  [There  is  no  question  expressed  in 
the  Hebrew  which  stands,  '*  Thou  now 
makest  the  kingdom  over  Israel"  The  com- 
mentators generally,  however,  understand 
the  words — as  the  LXX.  and  the  A.  V. — as 
an  ironical  question,  **  Art  thou  ruler  in 
aught  bat  name  f "  though  some  take  it  as 
an  imperative  :  **  Do  thou  now  exert 
authority  over  the  kingdom  of  Israel." 
And  on  the  whole,  this  latter  interpre- 
tation appears  to  be  preferable.  **  Do  thon 
now  play  the  king.  Make  thy  power 
felt.  Give  me  the  requisite  authority.  I 
will,**  <fec.]  Arise,  and  eat  bread  [or foodl 
and  let  tblne  heart  be  merry  [Heb.  good; 
same  words  I  Sam.  xxv.  86]  :  I  [This  word 
is  emphatic.  '*  If  thou  wilt  do  thy  part,  I 
will  do  mine."]  wlU  give  tbee  [no  need  to 
buy  it]  tbe  Tineyard  of  Nabotb  the 
JezreeUte. 

Ver.  8.— Bo  she  wrote  letters  [Heb.  writ- 
ings] la  Abab*!  name^  and  lealed  tbem  witb 
bl8  seal  [The  nse  of  the  seal,  for  the  par- 


pose  of  authentication,  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Siime  of  the  Egyptian  signets  are  more  than 
4,000  years  old.  Their  nse  in  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs  is  attested  by  Gen.  xxxviii.  IS 
and  xll.  42 ;  their  importance  is  proved  by 
the  text,  by  Esther  iii.  10 ;  viii.  2,  8,  10 
(cf.  **  Herod,"  ui.  128);  Dan.  vi  17;  Jer. 
xxxii.  10,  54;  Hag.  ii.  23,  <&c  Whether 
this  seal — which  does  not  necessarily  prove 
that  those  who  used  it  could  not  write — 
was  impres.«ed  upon  the  writings  themselves 
according  to  the  modem  practice  of  the 
East,  or  upon  a  piece  of  clay  (Job  xxxviiL 
14),  which  was  then  attached  to  the  letter 
by  strings,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  use  of  Ahab's  seal  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  privy  to  her  designs 
(Bahr),  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  absolutely 
certain],  and  sent  tbe  lettera  onto  tbe 
elders  [see  Deut.  xvu  18]  and  to  tbe  nobles 
[same  word  Neh.  ii.  16 ;  iv.  IS ;  Ecelea 
X.  17]  that  wvre  in  bis  dty,  dwelling  [or 
inhabitants,  as  in  ver.  11]  witb  Nabotb. 

Ver.  'J.— And  she  wrote  in  tbe  letters, 
saying,  Proclaim  a  fast  [The  object  of  this 
ordinance  was  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  city  was  labouring  under,  or  threatened 
with,  a  curse,  because  of  some  undiscovered 
sin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  Josh.  ix.  11 ;  Deut 
xxi  9),  which  must  be  removed  or  averted 
by  public  humiliation.  CI  Joel  i.  14;  ii. 
12 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  8)],  and  set 
Habotb  on  bigb  among  tbe  peofde.  [Heb. 
at  the  head  of  the  people.  KeU,  al.  interpret, 
"  bring  him  into  the  court  of  jnstioe,  as 
defendant  before  all  the  people."  And  cer- 
tainly ^3  V^n  here,  and  in  the  next  verse — 
where  it  is  need  of  the  witnesses  (of.  ver. 
13) — means,  make  to  sit ;  which  looks  as  if 
judicial  procedure  were  intended.  But  **at 
the  head  of  the  people  '*  rather  suggests  that 
in  the  public  assembly,  which  marked  the 
fast  (Joel  ii.  15),  Naboth  was  assigned  the 
most  disiiuguished  place.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious,  viz.,  to  give  a  oolonr  of  im- 
partiality to  the  proceedings.  As  Grotius, 
Ne  odio  damnasse  crfderentur^  qu£m  ipsi 
honoravsrant.  It  would  also  accord  with 
the  popular  idea  of  retributive  pstice  that 
Naboth  should  be  denounced  in  the  very 
hour  of  his  triumph  and  exaltation. 
Josephns,  however,  says  that  it  was  be- 
cause  of  his  high  birth  that  this  position 
was  assigned  him.] 

Ver.  10.— And  set  two  men  [aooording  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law  (Deut  xvii.  6,  7 ; 
xix.  6 ;  Num.  xxxv.  30).  *'  Even  Jesebel  bears 
witness  to  the  Pentateuch"  (Wordsworth). 
Josephns  speaks  of  ilvree  witnesses] ,  sobs  of 


Belial  [i.e.,  worthless  men.  This  nse  of 
the  word  "son"  (cf.  Psa.  Ixxxix.  22,  **eon 
of  wickedness  '*),  which  is  one  of  the  oom- 
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monest  idioms  of  the  East,  throws  some  light 
on  the  expression  **  sons  of  the  prophets  '* 
(see  ch.  zz.  85,  note ;  of.  Dent.  xiii.  13 ;  Matt, 
xxvi.  60)],  before  him  [confronting  him], 
to  bear  witness  against  him,  saying,  Thon 
didst  blaspheme  [Heb.  bUis  ;  cf .  Job  i.  5, 
11;  ii.  5;  LXX.  €lt\6yri<n.  The  Lexico- 
graphers are  not  agree!  as  to  how  this 
word,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is  to 
kneel,  hence  to  pray,  to  bless,  came  to 
signify  curse  or  bianpheme.  According  to 
some,  it  is  an  euphemism,  the  idea  of 
cursing  God  being  altogether  too  horrible 
for  the  Jew  to  express  in  words;  whilst 
others  derive  this  signification  from  the 
fact  that  a  curse  is  really  a  prayer  addressed 
to  God;  and  others,  again,  account  for  it  by 
the  consideration  that  a  person  who  bids 
farewell  to  another  sometimes  does  so  in 
the  sense  of  dismissing  and  cursing  him. 
Anyhow,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  word 
*'  blessing  "  is  sometimes  used  with  a  similar 
meaning  amongst  ourselves]  Ck)d  and  the 
Ung  [God  and  the  representative  of  God 
in  Israel  are  here  coupled  together,  as  in 
Exod.   xxii.  28.     To  curse  the  king  was 

Eractically  to  curse  Him  whose  vicegerent 
e  was  (cf.  Matt,  zxiii.  18—22).  Hence 
such  cunning  is  called  blasphemy  and  was 
punishable  with  death  (Deut.  zlii.  11 ;  xvii. 
5;  2  Sam.  xvi.  9;  xix.  21;  and  see  on 
oh.  ii.  43,  44)] .  And  then  carry  him  out 
[i.e.,  out  of  the  city  (cf.  Levit.  xxiv.  14; 
Acts  vii.  68 ;  Luke  iv.  29 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12). 
**  Locus  lapidationis  erat  extra  urbem,  omnes 
enim  civitates  maris  cinctae paritatem  habent 
ad  castra  Israelis**  (Babyl.  Sanh.)],  and 
stone  him  [the  legal  punishment  for  blas- 
phemy (Levit.  xxiv.  16)],  that  he  may  die. 
[The  terrible  power  accorded  to  "two  or 
three  witnesses,"  of  denouncing  a  man  to 
death,  accounts  for  the  prominence  given 
to  the  sin  of  bearing  false  witness  (Exod. 
XX.  16;  xxiii.  1;  Deut  ziz.  16).  It  found 
a  mention  in  the  Decalogue.] 

Yer.  11.— And  the  men  of  his  dty,  even 
the  elders  and  the  nobles  who  were  the 
Inhabitants  In  his  dty,  did  as  Jesebel  had 
sent  unto  them  [Their  ready  compliance 
shows  not  merely  the  "  deep  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  IsraeUtes''  at  that  period,  but 
also  the  terror  which  the  name  of  Jezebel 
inspired],  and  as  it  was  written  in  the 
letters  which  she  had  sent  unto  them. 
[That  she  did  not  hesitate  to  put  her  in- 
fiunons  command  into  writiog  shows  the 
character  of  the  woman.] 

Yer.  12.— They  proclaimed  a  fast,  and 
set  Naboth  on  high  among  the  people. 

Yer.  18.— And  there  came  in  [Heb.  came. 
The  assembly  was  probably  held  al  fresco. 
From  the  word  C^^»  A.  Y.  yesterday,  but 


strictly,  yesternight,  Stanley  suggests  that 
the  trml  took  place  by  night.  But  the  word  is 
often  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  "yesterday  " 
(Gesenius)]  two  men,  children  of  BelUl, 
and  sat  before  him :  and  the  men  of  Belial 
witnessed  against  him,  even  against  Kaboth, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  [The  whole 
congregation  was  interested  in  a  charge  of 
blasphemy.  If  unpunished,  the  guilt  rested 
on  the  congregation.  Hence  the  provision 
of  Deut.  xxiv.  14.  Bv  the  imposition  of 
hands  they  testified  that  the  guilt  of  the 
blasphemer  thenceforth  rested  upon  his  own 
head] ,  saying,  Naboth  did  blaqpheme  God 
and  the  king.  Then  they  carried  him 
forth  [Heb.  made  him  to  go  forth]  out  of 
the  city,  and  stoned  him  with  stones,  that 
he  died.  [It  appears  from  2  Kings  iz.  2G 
that  the  children  of  Naboth,  who  other- 
wise might  have  laid  claim  to  their  patri- 
mony, were  put  to  death  at  the  same  time, 
and  probably  in  the  same  way;  cf.  Josh, 
vii.  24,  26 ;  Num.  xvi.  27.  This  was  the 
rule  of  the  East  (Dan.  vi.  24).  The  prin- 
ciple  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  parents 
upon  the  children  seems  to  have  been 
carried  to  an  excess,  as  we  find  Joash 
(2  Kings  xiv.  6)  instituting  a  more  merciful 
rule.] 

Yer.  14.— Then  they  sent  to  Jezebel 
[clearly  she  was  not  at  Jezreel],  saying, 
Naboth  is  stoned,  and  is  dead.  [Stanley 
observes  that  it  is  significant  that  this 
announcement  was  made  to  her  and  not 
to  Ahab.  It  appears  from  ver.  19  that  the 
corpses  both  of  Naboth  and  his  children 
were  left  to  be  devoured  of  dogs.] 

Yer.  15. — And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Jezebel  heard  that  Naboth  was  stoned,  and 
was  dead,  that  Jezebel  said  to  Ahab,  Arise, 
take  possession  [or  inherit,  sticceed  to  ;  same 
word  Gen.  xxL  10;  Deut.  ii.  24;  Jer.  xlix.  1. 
The  possessions  of  a  person  executed  for 
treason  were  ipso  facto  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  There  was  no  law  prescribing  this, 
but  it  followed  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
code.  Just  as  the  goods  of  the  idolater 
were  devoted  as  cherem  to  the  Lord  (Deut. 
xiii.  16),  so  those  of  the  traitor  reverted  to 
the  king.  So  Keil]  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
the  Jesreelite,  which  he  refused  to  give  to 
thee  for  money  [there  is  a  proud  malicious 
triumph  in  these  words.  "He  refused, 
simple  fool,  to  sell  it.  Now  thou  canst 
have  it  for  nothing.  I  have  discovered  a 
better  plan  than  buying  it"j :  for  Naboth 
is  not  alive,  but  dead. 

Yer.  16.— And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab 
heard  that  Naboth  was  dead,  that  Ahab 
arose  np  [According  to  the  LXX.,  his  first 
act  was  to  rend  his  clothes  and  put  on 
sackcloth.  Afterwards  "he  rose  up,'*  &c.} 
to  go  down   [The  "Great  PUin,  on  the 
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margin  of  which  Jezreel  stands,  is  at  a  much 
lower  level  than  Samaria,  which  is  in  the 
mountain  district  of  Ephraim"]  to  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreellte,  to  take 
pOBseBston  of  It.  [•*  Behind  him — probably 
in  the  back  part  of  his  chariot — ride  his 
two  pages,  Jehu  and  Bidkar  (2  Kings  ix. 
26),"  Stanley.  But  the  expression  •*  riding 
in  pairs  after  Ahab  "  (A.V.  "  rode  together 
after  ")  does  not  make  it  certain  that  they 
were  in  the  same  chariot.  Indeed,  they 
may  have  been  on  horseback.  This  was 
apparently  (2  Kings  ix.  26)  on  the  day  after 
the  murder.] 

Yer.  17— And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Elijah  the  TlBhblte,  saying  [As  in  ch. 
xvii.  1,  8 ;  xviii.  1], 

Ver.  18.— Arise,  go  down  [Biibr  hence 
concludes  that  Elij(^  was  at  this  time  in  a 
mountain  district.  But  wherever  he  might 
be,  this  word  would  probably  be  used  of  a 
journey  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon]  to  meet 
["  The  word  used  1  Sam.  xvii.  48  of  David 
going  out  to  meet  Goliath  "  (Stanley).  But 
the  same  word  is  used  (id.,  ch.  xviii.  6)  of  the 
women  going  out  to  meet  Saul,  and  indeed 
it  is  the  usual  word  for  all  meetings.  We 
cannot  hence  infer,  consequently,  that  Elijah 
went  forth  as  if  to  encounter  a  foe]  Ahab 
king  of  Isiuel,  which  is  ii^  Samaria  [t.e., 
whose  seat  is  in  Samaria ;  who  rules  there. 
There  is  no  need  to  understand  the  word  of 
the  territory  of  Samaria] :  behold,  he  is  in 
the  Ylneyard  of  Naboth,  whither  he  is  gone 
down  to  possess  it.  [The  words  imply  that 
Elijah  found  Ahab — strode  into  his  presence 
— in  the  vineyard;  not  that  he  was  there 
already  when  the  royal  chariot  entered  it 
(Stanley).] 

Yer.  19.— And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him, 
saying,  Thus  salth  the  Lord,  Hast  thon 
killed  [l^nV'lili  a  nu^  cmd  expressive  word. 
We  might  rendei-,  slaughtered] ,  and  also  [this 
word  suggests  that  Jezebel's  programme, 
which  he  had  accepted,  was  fast  being 
accomplished.  But  in  the  very  hour  of  its 
completion  it  should  be  interrupted]  taken 
possession?  And*  thou  shalt  speak  nnto 
him,  saying.  Thus  salth  the  Lord  [For  the 
repetition,  see  on  ch.  xx.  13,  14],  In  the 
place  where  dogs  [LXX.  cd  $r(  cat  ol  kvvsc] 
U6ked  the  blood  of  Naboth  shaU  dogs  lick 
thy  blood  [according  to  the  lex  talionist  as 
in  ch.  XX.  42] ,  even  thine.  [Heb.  even  thou. 
The  LXX.  adds,  "And  the  harlots  shall 
bathe  in  thy  blood."  For  the  construction 
see  Gesen.,  Gram.  §  119.  8;  and  cf.  Qen, 
xxvii.  84;  Prov.  xxiii.  15;  Psa.  ix.  7. 
Thenins  contends  that  there  is  a  contra- 
diction between  this  ver.  and  ch.  xxii.  88 
(together  with  2  Kings  ix.  25)  which  is 
abflolntely  insuperable.    But  as  Bahr  ob- 


serves, "  How  thoughtless  our  author  must 
have  been  if  in  two  consecutive  chapters — 
Y.«.,  on  the  same  leaf,  as  it  were — ^he  had 
inadvertently  inserted  direct  contradictions.*' 
And  the  following  considerations  will  show 
that  the  discrepancy  is  only  apparent.  (1) 
The  sentence  here  pronounced  against  Ahab 
was,  on  his  repentance,  stayed  in  its  execu- 
tion. God  said  distinctly,  *'  I  will  not  bring 
the  evil  in  his  days,"  and  as  distinctly 
added  that  He  would  **  bring  the  evil  in  his 
son's  dayn^  upon  hU  house  **  (ver.  29).  And 
(2)  with  the  prophecy,  as  thus  modified,  the 
facts  exactly  record.  The  body  of  Jehoram 
was  "cast  into  the  portion  of  the  field  of 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite  "  (2  Kings  I.e.).  And 
if  it  be  objected  (81  that  our  historian  sees 
in  the  death  of  Anab  in  Samaria  (ch.  xx. 
I.e.)  a  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  the  answer 
is  that  that  death  was  a  partial  fulfilment 
of  Elijah*s  words.  The  repentance  of  Ahab, 
having  secured  him  immunity  from  this 
sentence,  his  subsequent  folly  and  sin  (cf. 
ch.  xxii.  27)  nevertheless  brought  down 
upon  him  a  judgment  of  God  strikingly 
similar,  as  we  might  expect  it  would  be,  to 
that  originally  denounced  against  him, 
which  was  now  reserved  for  his  son.  In 
other  words,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to 
the  letter  in  the  person  of  his  son,  but  it 
had  a  secondary  fulfilment  in  its  spirit  on 
himself]. 

Yer.  20.— And  Ahab  said  to  Elijah,  Hast 
thou  found  me  [Not  merely,  "  Hast  thou 
found  me  out  ?  hast  thou  surprised  me  in 
the  very  act  ?  "  though  this  meaning  is  not  to 
be  excluded,  but  also,  *'  Has  thy  vengeance 
overtaken  me  T  '*   Vtj^  is  used  in  this  sense 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  17 ;  Isa.  x.  10 ;  Psa.  xxi.  9. 
Ahab  is  so  conscience-stricken  by  the  sndden 
apparition  of  EUjah,  whom  in  all  probability 
he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  since  **  the  day 
of  Carmel,*'  and  by  his  appearauoe  on  the 
scene  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
entering  on  the  fruit  of  his  misdoing,  **  in  the 
very  blossom  of  his  sin,*'  that  he  feels  that 
judgment  is  already  begun] ,  0  mine  enemy  t 
[No  doubt  the  thought  was  present  in 
Ahab's  mind  that  Elijah  had  ever  been 
opposed  to  him  and  thwarting  him,  but  he 
does  not  dream  (Yon  Gerlaoh,  in  Bahr)  of 
justifying  himself  by  ascribing  Elijahs  in- 
tervention to  personal  hatred  towards  him- 
self. The  sequel  shows  that  he  was 
thoroughly  conscious  of  wrong-doing.]  And 
he  answered,  I  have  found  thee:  becanae 
[not  because  I  am  thine  enemy,  but  because] 
thou  has  sold  thyself  [or  sellest  thyself ,  i.e., 
surrenderest  thyself  wholly.  The  idea  is 
clearly  derived  from  the  institntions  of 
slavery,  according  to  which  the  bondservant 
was  wholly  at  his  master's  disposal  and  was 
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bound  to  accomplish  his  will.  Whether 
**  the  practice  of  men  selling  themselves 
into  slayeiy  "  (Bawlinson)  existed  in  that 
age  may  perhapis  be  donbted.  We  have  the 
same  thought  in  2  Kings  zvii.  17,  and  Bom. 
vii.  14]  to  work  evil  la  the  iAght  of  the 
Lord.  [We  can  readily  gather  from  these- 
words  why  the  doom  was  denounced  against 
Ahab,  who  had  but  a  secondaiy  share  in 
the  crime,  rather  than  against  Jezebel,  its 
real  perpetrator.  It  was  because  Ahab  was 
the  representative  of  Qod,  God's  minister  of 
justice,  &o.  If  he  had  not  himself  devised 
the  death  of  Kaboth ;  if  he  had,  which  is 
possible,  remained  in  ignorance  of  ihe  means 
by  which  Jezebel  proposed  to  procure  him 
the  vineyard,  he  had  nevertheless  readily 
and  gladly  acquiesced  in  her  infamous 
crime  after  its  accomplishment,  and  was 
then  reaping  its  fruits.  And  because  he 
was  the  Mng,  the  judge,  who,  instead  of 
puni^ng  the  evil-doer,  sanctioned  and 
approved  the  deed,  and  who  crowned  a  reign 
of  idolatries  and  abominations  with  iMa 
shameful  murder,  the  prophetic  sentence  is 
directed  primarily  against  him.] 

Yer.  21.— Behold.  I  wlU  bring  evil  upon 
thee,  and  will  take  away  thy  posterity 
[Heb.  exterminate  after  thee.  Bee  note  on 
eb.  ziv.  10.  Ahab  knew  well  the  meaning 
of  these  words.  He  had  before  him  the 
examples  of  Baasha  and  Zimri],  and  will 
eat  off  firom  Ahab  [Heb.  to  Ahah]  him  that 
plsseth  against  the  wall,  and  him  that  Is 
shut  up  and  left  In  Israel  [see  on  ch.  xiv.  10] . 

Yer.  22.~And  will  make  thine  house  like 
the  house  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat 
[of.  ch.  XV.  29],  and  like  the  house  of 
Baasha  the  son  of  Ahljah  [ch.  xvi.  8, 11], 

for  [7^  nsed  in  the  sense  of  7{^,  as  else- 
where] the  provocation  wherewith  thou 
hast  provoked  me  to  anger  [oh.  xiv.  9 ; 
xvi.  7,  ^to.],  and  made  Israel  to  tin. 

Yer.  23.— And  of  Jesebel  [Heb.  to  Jezehel. 
LXX.  ry  'Ic^aj3fX.  But  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  she  also  received  a  message  of  doom 

from  Elijah,  as  ^  like  ^^  after  verbs  of 
q»eaking  sometimes  has  tiie  meaning  o/, 
concerning.  Cf.  Gen.  xx.  18;  Psa.  iii.  8; 
Judg.  ix.  54 ;  2  Kings  xix.  82.  Moreover, 
if  the  denunciation  had  been  direct,  it 
would  have  run,  *'  The  dogs  shall  eat  thu,^* 
Ao.  See  also  ver.  27]  also  spake  the  Lord 
[Probably  at  the  same  time.  Certainly  by 
the  same  prophet  (2  Kings  ix.  86).  Elijah's 
words  to  Ahab  appear  to  be  only  partially 
recorded  (i&.,ver.  26)],  saying,  The  dogs 
ihall  eat  Jesebel  [see  on  oh.  xiv.  11]  by  the 

wall  [7D  same  word  as  ?^n,  is  nsed  of  the 
itrength  and  defences  of  a  town,  tc,  its  forti- 


fications, and  especially  of  the  ditch  or 
moat  before  them.  Ct  2  Sam.  xx.  15.  The 
LXX.  render  by  irporeixu^/ia  or  irepireixoci 
the  Yulgate  by  antemuraU.  •*  There  is  always 
in  Oriental  towns  a  space  outside  the  walls 
which  Ues  uncultivated  and  which  is  natu- 
rally used  for  the  deposit  of  refuse  of  every 
kind.  Here  the  dogs  prowl,  and  the  kites 
and  vultures  find  many  a  feast "  (Rawlin- 
son).  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  12  we  find  the  bodies 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  impaled  in  the  open 
space  (A.  Y.  <*  street  *')  of  Bethshean.  This 
heap  of  refuse — ^for  such  the  place  soon  be- 
comes— miscalled  in  the  Arabian  Nights  **  the 
mounds  **  (Stanley)]  of  JeireeL  [Betribution 
should  overtake  her  near  the  scene  of  her 
latest  crime  (2  Kings  ix.  86).  By  this  the 
just  judgment  of  God  would  be  made  the 
more  conspicuous. 

Yer.  24.— Him  that  dleth  of  Ahab  In  the 
dty  the  dogs  shall  eat ;  and  him  that  dleth 
In  the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat 
[See  on  ch.  xiv.  11 ;  xvi.  4.  Stanley,  for- 
getting that  the  phrase  is  almost  a  formula, 
thinks  that  '*the  large  vultures  which  in 
Eastern  climes  are  always  wheeling  aloft 
under  the  clear  blue  sky  doubtless  suggested 
the  expression  to  the  prophet.'*  **  The  hori- 
zon was  darkened  with  the  yisions  of 
vultures  glutting  on  the  carcases  of  the 
dead,  and  the  packs  of  savage  dogs  feeding 
on  their  remains,  or  lapping  up  their  blood. "] 

Yer.  25.— Bnt  [Heb.  Only]  there  vras  none 
like  unto  Ahab,  which  did  seU  himself  to 
work  wickedness  In  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
[as  in  ver.  20],  whom  Jesebel  his  wife 
stirred  up  [or  as  Marg.,  incited,  instigated 
and  urged  to  sin.  Ct  Deut.  xiiL  7  Heb. ; 
Job  xxzvi  18] . 

Yer.  26.— And  he  did  very  abominably  In 
following  Idols  [Heb.  to  go  after  the  idoU, 
For  the  last  word  see  on  ch.  xv.  12] ,  accord- 
ing to  all  things  as  did  the  Amorltes.  [Heb. 
the  Amorite — the  word  is  always  singular — 
here  put  as  a  nomen  generale  for  the  seven 
nations  of  Canaan.  Cf.  Gen.  xv.  16;  2 
Kings  xxi.  11 ;  Exek.  xvi.  8 ;  Amos  ii.  9, 10. 
Strictly  the  term  Amorite,  i.«.,  Highlander, 
is  in  contrast  with  Canaanite,  i.e.,  dwellers 
in  the  lowlands  ;  see  Num.  xiiL  29 ;  Josh, 
y.  1.  But  the  word  is  used  interchangeably 
with  Canaanite  (of.  Deut.  i.  44  with  Num. 
xiv.  45,  and  Jnog.  L  10  with  G^.  xiii.  8), 
Hittites  (Judg.  i.  10  with  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  3, 
10),  Hivites  (Gen.  xlviiL  22  with  Gton.  xxxiv. 
2),  and  Jebusites  (Josh.  x.  5,  6,  with  Josh, 
xvii.  68,  d:c.)  The  ethnical  and  geographi- 
cal ideas  of  the  Jews  were  never  veiy  pre^ 
cise.  The  idolatries  of  the  seven  nations 
had  lingered,  as  we  might  expect,  amongst 
the  Zidonians,  whence  they  were  re-intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  of  Samaria— one 
fruit  of  disobedienoe  to  the  command  of 
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Deut.  Tii.  1—5,  Ae.] ,  whom  the  Lord  ceit 
out  before  the  children  of  iBrael  [Dtufe.  il. 
34  ;  iii.  8,  ij^c] 

Ver.  27.— And  It  Came  to  pass,  when 
Ahab  heard  thoae  [Ht  b.  these]  words  [Ters. 
21—24,  and  others  not  recorded],  that  he 
rent  hla  clothee  [of.  2  Sam.  xiii.  19 ;  Job  i. 
20 ;  ii.  12 ;  Jar.  xxxvi.  24,  <&c.] ,  and  pnt 
sackcloth  npon  his  flesh  [ch.  zx.  81;  2 
Kings  ▼!.  30 ;  Joel  i.  8 ;  2  Sam.  zzi.  10, 
Heb.Ji  and  fosted,  and  lay  [i.e.,  slept]  in 
sackcloth,  and  went  softly.  [All  these  were 
signs  of  contrition  and  humiliation  (ver.  29). 
The  ••  going  softly  "—Josephus  says  he  went 
barefoot — is  especially  charaoteristio  of  the 
subdned  and  chastened  mind.] 

Ver.  28.^And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  [It  is  not 
clear  tbat  this  mitigation  of  the  sentence 
was  announced  to  Ahab] , 

Yer.  29.— Beest  thou  how  Ahab  hnmbleth 
himself  before  me  7  [The  repentance,  if  it  was 
not  profound,  or  enduring,  was  noTerthelcss, 


while  it  lasted,  sincere.  The  Searcher  of 
hearts  saw  in  it  a  genuine  self-abasement. 
And  •*  He  will  not  break  the  braised  reed 
nor  quench  the  smoking  flax ; "  Isa.  xliL  8 ; 
Matt.  xii.  20.]  Becanse  he  hnmbleth  him- 
self before  me,  I  will  not  bring  the  evU 
[There  is  a  manifest  reference  to  ver.  21, 
where  the  same  words  are  used]  in  his  days  ; 
but  in  his  son's  dasrs  [There  is  no  injnstice 
here — no  threat  of  punishment  against  the 
innocent  instead  of  the  guilty — as  might  at 
first  sight  appear.  For  in  the  first  place, 
God  knew  well  what  the  son  would  be,  and 
in  the  second  place,  if  the  son  hn'l  departed 
from  his  father's  sins  he  would  have  been 
spared  (Ezek  xviii.  14  ttqq.) ;  the  sentence 
would  have  been  revoked.  Judgment  was 
deferred  to  give  the  house  of  Ahab  another 
chance.  When  Ahab  lapsed  into  sin,  he 
suffered  in  his  own  person :  when  his  sons 
persisted  in  sin,  excision  befell  the  family] 
will  I  bring  the  eyil  [ver.  19]  upon  his 
house  [ver.  22]. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 16. — The  Martyrdom  of  Nahoth,  History  tells  of  few  crimes  of  its 
kind  more  flagitious,  more  cruel  and  cold-blooded  than  this.  Here  we  see  that 
spectacle  which  one  of  the  ancients  said  was  dear  to  the  gods — a  just  man  snfferinp^ 
anamefiil  wrongs  with  dignity  and  patience  :  we  see  a  man  because  of  his  fidelity 
to  God  and  His  law  judiciaUy  done  to  death  by  the  representative  of  God,  by  the 
authority  appointed  to  execute  the  law. 

And  just  as  the  crime  has  few  parallels,  so  has  the  history  few  equals  in  point  of 
graphic  force  and  quiet  pathos.  It  is  like  one  of  those  sketches  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  which  set  us  wondering  to  see  how  much  effect  can  be  produced,  and  how 
much  meaning  conveyed,  by  a  few  broad  lines  and  touches.  We  see  in  the  first  place 
the  king,  from  his  palace  lattices,  or  from  his  garden  slopes,  casting  hungry,  envious 
eyes  on  the  rich  vineyard  of  his  neighbour.  He  must  have  it  at  any  cost.  The 
residence  is  incomplete  without  it.  We  then  hear  him  making  overtures  to  the 
sturdjr  owner.  There  is  a  smile  upon  his  face.  His  words  are  smoother  than  butter. 
Kothmg  could  be  fairer,  as  it  seems  at  first,  than  his  proposals.  Sorely  Naboth 
will  do  well  to  sell  or  exchange  on  such  hberal  terms  as  these.  But  we  find  him 
straightway  shrinking  in  pious  horror  from  the  idea.  There  is  nothing  to  soften 
or  modify  his  blunt  and  abrupt  refusal.  He  cannot,  he  will  not,  do  this  thing  and 
sin  against  God.  We  see  a  cloud  of  vexation  gather  on  the  king's  brow.  He 
is  foiled.  The  project  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart  he  cannot  realize.  With  a 
mortified  scowl,  a  look  in  which  suppressed  rage  and  bitter  disappointment  are 
equally  blended,  he  terminates  the  interview  and  hurries  to  his  palace,  whQe 
Kaboth,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  right,  but  not  without  misgivmgs  as  to  the 
issue,  goes  to  tell  his  story  to  his  wife  and  children  at  home. 

And  now  the  scene  changes.  We  are  admitted  to  a  room,  a  bedroom  of  tlia 
palace  of  Samaria.  We  see  on  an  ivory  couch,  in  an  ivory  house  (ch.  xxii.  29), 
or  in  a  chamber  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion  (Jer.  xxii.  14), 
a  man  whose  soul  is  so  vexed  and  troubled  that  he  can  eat  no  bread,  that  he  has 
a  word  for  no  one,  but  turns  his  face  sullenly  to  the  wall.  Can  this  be  the  king  of 
Israel?  can  this  be  Ahab,  whose  recent  victories  over  the  Syrians  have  rung 
through  many  lands  ?  It  is  Ahab  indeed.  The  great  conqueror  is  a  slave  to 
himself.    By  his  side  there  stands  his  dark,  malignant,  Phoenician  consort.    We 
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Lear  his  pitiful,  almost  childish,  complaiat,  that  he  cannot  have  the  vineyard  he 
so  much  covets,  and  we  sti'aightway  see  a  look  of  something  like  scorn  npon  her 
face.  We  hear  her  ahnost  contemptuons  rejoinder,  "  Art  thou,  then,  so  helpless, 
BO  utterly  without  resources,  as  to  he  here  and  giieve  like  a  spoilt  child  ?  Is  it  for 
nothing  that  thou  art  a  king,  or  art  thou  king  in  name  only  ?  If  thou  art  haffled, 
I  am  not.  Arise,  and  eat  bread.  Banish  dull  care  and  give  thyself  up  to  feasting. 
I  will  give  thee  the  vineyard  of  this  wretched  peasant." 

The  next  tableau  introduces  us  to  another  chamber  of  this  same  royal  residence. 
The  king  may  keep  his  bed  if  he  will,  but  the  queen  is  up  and  doing.  The  scribes 
are  now  writing  at  her  command.  She  it  is  who  dictates  the  words,  who  stamps 
the  writings  with  the  king's  seal.  The  scribe's  hand  may  well  tremble  as  he  pens 
tlie  infamous  decree,  for  the  letter  consigns  Naboth  to  death ;  but  she  knows  no 
fear,  has  no  scruples.  The  letters  are  despatched,  the  royal  posts  carry  their 
sealed  orders  to  Jezreel,  and  the  murderess  sits  down  to  eat  and  diink,  and  rises 
up  to  play. 

Again  the  scene  changes.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  village  convocation.  The 
elders  of  Jezreel,  the  officers  of  the  royal  borough,  have  proclaimed  a  fast.  Their 
town  has  incurred  the  wrath  of  God,  and  they  must  find  out  and  expiate  the  sin. 
Naboth  is  there.  He  fears  this  meeting  bodes  him  no  good,  but  he  is  compelled  to 
attend.  He  finds  liimself,  to  his  great  surprise,  set  *'  at  the  head  of  the  people." 
But  who  shall  picture  the  astonishment  and  pain  in  this  man*s  face,  when  there 
rise  up  in  that  assembly,  two  miserable  varlets  who  swear  that  he,  Naboth,  the 
humble  servant  of  the  Lord,  tlie  man  who  has  honestly  striven  to  keep  the  law, 
even  against  his  king,  has  committed  a  horrible  breach  of  law,  has  blasphemed 
God  and  the  anointed  of  God.  He  tliinks,  perchance,  at  the  first,  that  the  charge 
is  so  utterly  reckless  and  improbable,  that  none  of  these  his  neighbours,  who  know 
him  so  well,  and  have  known  him  firom  his  youth  up,  wifl  entertain  it  for  a 
moment.  But  he  is  speedily  undeceived.  He  finds  that  he  has  not  a  chance  with 
them,  that  all  steel  their  faces  and  hearts  against  him»  He  perceives  that  there  is 
a  conspiracy  against  him.  In  vain  he  protests  his  innocence ;  in  vain  he  appeals 
to  his  blameless  life.  His  cries  and  those  of  his  wife  and  children  are  ahke 
unheeded.    In  a  trice  he  is  condemned  to  die  the  death  of  the  blasphemer. 

And  now  we  find  ourselves  hurried  along  by  a  tumultuous  crowd.  We  pass 
through  the  city  gate,  we  reach  the  open  space  outside  the  walls.  So  far,  Nabotli 
has  hardly  realized  that  they  are  in  earnest,  so  suddenly  has  the  thin^  come  upon 
him.  Surely  it  is  some  grim  jest  that  his  neighbours  play  upon  him.  It  can- 
not be  that  he  is  to  die,  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  the  faces  of  those  he  loves, 
on  his  native  fields,  on  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun.  But  if  he  has  any  Uugering 
hopes  of  dehverance  they  are  rapidly  dispelled.  He  sees  them  making  prepa- 
rations for  his  execution.  They  are  going  to  stone  him  on  the  spot.  "  0  God  in 
heaven  I "  he  thinks,  "  is  it  for  this  I  have  kept  Thy  law  ?  Is  this  agony  and  death 
the  reward  of  mine  integrity  7  Must  I  then  die,  when  life  is  so  sweet  I    Is  there  no 

Siwer  to  rescue  me  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  Hon  ?  Has  God  forgotten  me  ?  or  will 
e  look  on  it  and  require  it?"  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  22.)  It  is  true  the  history  says 
nothing  of  any  such  thoughts,  of  any  prayers,  appeals,  entreaties,  threatenings ; 
but  the  history,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  but  an  outHne,  and  that  outline  it  is 
left  for  us  to  fill  up.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  Naboth  had  some  such  thoughts 
as  these.  But  whatever  they  were,  they  were  speedily  brought  to  a  close.  "  The 
king's  business  required  haste.''  Time  for  i*eflection  would  mean  time  for  repent- 
ance. The  witnesses  speedily  divest  themselves  of  their  abbas;  they  lay  them 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  elders ;  they  take  up  stones  and  rush  upon  him.  At  the 
first  blow  he  quivers  fi:om  head  to  foot  with  a  great  throb  of  pain,  but  blow  foUows 
fast  upon  blow ;  he  sinks  senseless ;  the  blood  streams  from  his  wounds ;  the  dear 
life  is  crushed  out  of  him,  and  Naboth's  name  and  the  names  of  his  sons  are 
added  to  those  on  the  glory  roll  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 

But  it  is  now  for  us  to  ask  what  led  to  this  shameful  deed.  There  were  five 
parties  to  this  tragedy — Naboth,  the  king,  the  queen,  the  elders,  the  witnesses.  Let 
us  see  how  each  of  these  contributed,  though  in  very  diflerent  ways,  to  this 
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diabolical  result.    We  Bliall  thus  see  how  Naboth,  who  was  murdered  in  the  name 
of  law  and  religion,  was  a  martyr  to  law  and  reh^on.    And  let  us  consider — 

1.  The  piety  of  Naboth.  For  it  was  his  religion  brought  this  doom  upon  his 
head.  He  had  but  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  king — and  what  loyal 
subject  would  not  wish  to  gratify  the  Lord's  anointed  ? — and  all  would  have  gone 
well.  So  far  from  being  stoned,  he  would  have  been  honoured  and  rewarded. 
And  that  request  seemed  so  reasonable.  There  was  no  attempt  at  robbery  or 
confiscation.  The  king  offered  an  ample  equivalent ;  a  better  vineyard  than  it,  or 
bars  of  silver  which  could  buy  a  better.  Was  he  not  perverse  and  wrong-headed  to 
let  a  scruple  stand  in  the  way  ?  We  should  not  have  done  so.  No ;  but  is  not  that 
precisely  because  we  have  not  the  steadfiEist  piety  of  Naboth  ?  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  was  not  loya].  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  glad  to  oblige  his 
king.  Lut  there  were  two  considerations  stood  in  the  way.  First,  his  duty  to 
God ;  secondly,  his  duty  to  his  forefathers  and  to  his  posterity.  His  duty  to  God. 
For  God's  law  said,  *'  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever''  (Levit.  xxv.  28) ;  it  laid 
down  that  every  child  of  Israel  should  **  cleave  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  his 
fathers"  (Num.  xxxvi.  7).  And  Naboth  knew  this,  and  Ahab  knew  it.  But  to 
the  latter  the  law  was  a  dead  letter ;  to  the  former  it  was  a  Uving  reality.  To  him 
there  was  no  God  but  one,  no  will  to  be  considered  in  comparison  with  His.  If 
Naboth  could  but  have  consented  to  do  as  others  had  done  (ch.  xvi.  24),  he  would 
have  kept  his  life.  But  he  could  not.  He  **  did  not  fear  loss,  but  sin."  It  was  a 
crime  against  Jehovah,  and  he  would  not  consent  Moreover  it  was — though 
perhaps  this  thought  had  comparatively  little  influence  with  him — a  wrong  to  his 
ancestors  and  to  his  posterity.  For  generations  past,  ever  since  it  was  allotted  to 
his  first  father,  had  that  vineyard  been  in  his  family.  It  had  been  transmitted 
through  a  long  line  to  him.  It  was  his  duty  to  transmit  it  intact  to  those  who 
came  after  him,  and  he  would  do  it.  It  was  for  these  reasons — sentimental 
reasons  some  would  call  them—that  Naboth  died,  because  of  his  belief  in  a  Hving 
God,  and  because  he  kept  His  law,  and  especially  the  first  and  fifth  commandments 
of  the  Decalogue. 

2.  The  impiety  o/AJiab,  Just  as  the  action  of  Naboth  arose  out  of  his  belief  so 
did  that  of  Aliab  spring  out  of  his  practical  unbelief — an  apt  illustration  of  the  close 
connexion  between  our  faith  and  our  practice.  This  crime  had  its  beginning,  its 
font  et  origoy  in  idolatry.  It  was  becaiise  Ahab  worshipped  gods  many  and  lords 
many  that  his  allegiance  to  the  Divine  law  was  shaken.  The  law  of  Baal,  he 
argued,  did  not  forbid  the  ahenation  of  land — why  should  the  law  of  Jehovah  ? 
The  root  of  this  sin,  therefore,  like  the  root  of  all  sin,  was  unbelief.  And  its  blossom 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Decalogue.  Out  of  the  breach  of  the  first  command- 
ment sprang  violations  of  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth.  Just  as  Naboth,  the 
behever  in  Uie  one  true  God,  stands  out  conspicuously  as  a  keeper  of  the  ten  words, 
so  do  all  the  other  parties  in  the  tragedy  stand  convicted  of  violating  them.  It  was 
primarily  the  tenth  commandment  that  Ahab  set  at  nought.  He  had  no  right  to 
set  his  heart  upon  that  vineyard,  which  the  great  King  had  given  to  another.  And 
a  breach  of  law  was  the  less  excusable  in  his  case,  insomuch  as  he  was  the  guardian 
of  law  and  was  acquainted  with  its  provisions  (Deut.  xvii.  18).  Of  all  men,  he 
should  have  been  the  last  to  defy  or  disregard  it.  But  it  is  only  when  we  consider  that 
when  his  subject,  to  whom  he  should  have  been  an  example,  set  him  an  exxunple, 
and  refused  to  participate  in  his  sin,  that  then,  so  far  from  repenting  and  praying 
that  the  thought  of  his  heart  might  be  forgiven  him,  he  mourns  and  repines  that  he 
was  not  allowed  to  consummate  it — it  is  only  when  we  consider  this  that  we  realize 
its  true  character.  His  was  a  sin  against  hght  and  knowledge ;  a  sin  against  his 
helper  and  benefactor  (ch.  xx.  18,  28) ;  a  sin  in  spite  of  manifold  warnings ;  a  sin 
which  led  to  blacker  sin  stiU.  He  coveted  an  evil  covetousness  to  his  house.  That 
"  love  of  money  "  was  a  root  of  false  witness,  of  foul  murder.  And  in  this  estimate 
of  Ahab's  sin  it  is  assumed  that  he  neither  knew  nor  sanctioned  Jezebel's  designs. 
If  he  gave  her  the  royal  seal  with  the  least  idea  of  the  malignant  purpose  to  which 
she  would  apply  it,  he  was  vh-tually  an  accessory  before  the  fiict,  and  so  was  guilty 
of  murder  and  robbery.    And  even  if  he  was  ignorant  of  her  intentions,  stiQ  the 
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readiness  with  which  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  her  crime  makes  him  a  partaker  in  her 
sin.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  ''receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief."  And  he 
must  have  known  that  "  Jezebel  could  not  give  this  vineyard  with  dry  hands." 

8.  T/te  depravity  of  Jezebel,  Great  as  Ahab's  guilt  was,  it  was  altogether 
ecHpsed  by  that  of  his  wife.  At  her  door  lies  the  real  sin  of  the  murder.  The 
hands  that  aocompHshed  it  were  not  so  guilty  as  the  heart  that  suggested  it  and  the 
mind  that  planned  it.  Ahab  broke  the  tenth,  Jezebel  the  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  commandments.  Covetousness,  false  witness,  murder,  confiscation,  she 
stands  convicted  of  them  all.  But  what  lends  its  most  hideous  feature  to  her  sin 
is  the  consideration  that  she,  the  sworn  foe  of  the  law  of  Jehovah,  availed  herself  of 
its  forms  to  compass  Naboth*s  death.  Was  ever  such  black-heai*ted  ingenuity  as 
hers  ?  We  can  mncy  her  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  the  crafty  use  she  made  of  the 
hated  system  of  the  Jews.  We  can  see  her  shaking  her  finger  at  Naboth  and  say- 
ing "  Simple  fool  I  thou  hast  stood  out  for  the  law ;  thou  shalt  have  a  surfeit  of  it  this 
time."  It  is  possible  that  she  reioiced  at  the  base  part  to  which  she  commits  the 
elders  of  Jezreel.  If  they  will  cling  to  their  austere  and  gloomy  creed,  she  will 
make  them  carry  out  its  provisions.  To  this  sliameful  murderess  it  added  zest  to 
her  sin  that  she  scored  a  triumph  against  the  followers  and  the  law  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  We  must  also  observe  the  evident  satisfaction,  the  malicious  triumph,  with 
which  she  hears  of  Naboth's  death.  So  far  from  feeUng  tho  least  compunction,  she 
hurries  with  the  good  news  to  her  husband.  Her  part,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
absolutely  without  a  parallel  of  all  the  daughters  of  our  first  mother.  What  name  is 
there  so  deservedly  infamous  as  hers  ? 

4.  TTie  corruption  of  the  elders.  We  may  readily  acquit  them  of  liking  the  task 
entailed  upon  them.  They  could  not  embark  on  that  course  of  crime  without 
many  quauns  of  conscience  and  secret  self-upbraidings.  But  the  name  of  Jezebel 
inspired  so  much  terror  that  they  dared  not  resist  her  will.  Their  sin  was,  first, 
that  they  feared  man  more  than  God.  It  was  unbelief  at  bottom ;  they  had  more 
faith  in  the  finger  of  the  queen  than  in  the  arm  of  the  Almighty.  They  argued,  as 
the  Turkish  peasant  does,  that  the  queen  was  near  and  God  was  a  long  way  off. 
It  was,  secondly,  that  they  abused  their  office.  In  defiance  of  law  (Exod.  xxiii.  2, 
6 ;  Deut.  xvi.  19),  they  wrested  judgment  and  condemned  the  innocent  (Deut.  xxvii. 
19,  25),  and  so  they  share  with  Jezebel  the  guilt  of  the  murder.  It  is  idle  to  plead 
the  constraint  put  upon  them,  to  say  that  they  would  have  died  had  they  resisted 
her ;  they  should  have  died  rather  than  slay  the  innocent.  But  for  their  com- 
plaisance, the  queen  might  have  been  baffled.  One  might  reasonably  expect  ciders 
—the  "  judges  and  officers  '*  of  the  land  (Deut.  xvi.  18) — to  answer,  **  We  ought  to 
obey  God  lather  than  man."  History  tells  of  many  judges  who  have  withstood 
the  corrupt  commands  of  their  soverei^.  During  the  Mohanmiedan  rule  in  Spain 
one  of  the  cahphs  took  forcible  possession  of  a  field  belonging  to  one  of  his  subjects. 
This  man,  as  a  Torlom  hope,  stated  his  grievance  before  the  kadi,  a  man  renowned 
for  his  integrity,  and  the  kadi  promised  to  bring  his  case  before  the  king.  Load- 
ing his  mide  with  a  sack  of  earth  which  he  had  taken  from  the  stolen  field,  he 
strode  into  the  presence  of  the  prince,  and  asked  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  lift  the 
sack  of  earth  to  his  shoulders.  The  caHph  tiied  to  comply  with  his  request,  but 
the  burden  proved  too  heavy  for  him;  he  could  not  move,  still  less  carry,  it. 
"  Wretched  man  l**  cried  the  judge, "  see  what  thou  hast  done.  Thou  canst  not  carry 
one  mule's  burden  of  the  earth  of  this  field  of  which  thou  hast  deprived  thy  subject. 
How,  then,  canst  thou  hope  to  sustain  the  whole  field  on  thy  shoulders  in  the  dread- 
ful day  of  judgment  ?  "  The  appeal  was  successful ;  the  prince  made  immediate 
restitution  and  rewarded  the  judge.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  did  the  elders  of 
Jezreel.  They  only  feared  for  their  skins.  They  argued  tliat  one  or  the  other 
must  die,  and  if  so  it  must  be  Naboth.  And  so  he  died,  and  they  bore  the  stain  of 
blood  upon  their  souls. 

5.  The  perjury  of  the  toitnesses.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  describe  their  sin  as 
perjury.  It  was  much  Inore  than  that.  It  was  actual  murder  also.  As  witnesses, 
they  had  to  cast  the  first  stone — to  take  the  principal  part  in  the  execution.  Even 
without  this  they  were   guilfy  of  murder,  for  it  was  upon  their  testimony  that 
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Nabotli  was  condemned  to  die.  Tbey  share  with  the  elders,  consequently,  the  guilt 
of  violating  the  sixth  and  ninth  commandments.  But  they  were  "  sons  of  Belial  *' 
to  begin  with.  They  were  not  ministers  of  God ;  still  less  were  they  the  *'  Lord*s 
anointed."  And  they  were  but  instruments  in  the  hand  of  others.  The  elders  were 
the  hand  ;  the  queen  was  the  head. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Naboth*s  death  was  a  true  mart^dom.  He  died  a  victim  to 
his  faith  in  God  and  his  obedience  to  law.  He  was  a  witness  (jidprv^),  consequently, 
for  God  no  less  than  Elijah  or  Elisha.  Like  Ehjah,  he  was  a  public  vmdieator  of 
the  law,  and  he  sealed  his  witness  with  his  blood.  He  died  because  he  would  not 
deny  it ;  because  others,  its  guardians  and  executors,  violated  and  abused  it. 

But  if  any  deny  his  right  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army  of  martyrs,  it  only  needs  to 
compare  his  end  with  that  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  and  indeed  with  that  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  The  analogy  could  not  well  be  closer.  1.  The  same  passions  and 
influences  were  at  work  in  each  case.  It  was  unbelief  and  pride  and  covetousness 
occasioned  the  death  of  Naboth.  These  were  the  forces  arrayed  against  our  Lord 
and  against  Stephen.  Was  there  a  coveted  vineyard  in  one  case  ?  so  there  was  in 
the  other  (Luke  xx.  14, 15).  2.  The  tribunals  were  equally  corrupt.  The  Sanhe- 
dnm  was  the  counterpart  of  the  elders ;  the  council  of  Jerusalem  of  tliat  of  Jezreel 
(Matt.  xxvi.  59  ;  Acts  vi.  12).  8.  The  princes  of  this  world  occasioned  the  death  of 
Naboth  ;  the  princes  of  this  world  took  counsel  against  the  Christ  (Acts  iv.  26,  27), 
and  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory  (1  Cor.  ii.  8).  4.  The  charge  was  the  same  in  every 
case,  viz.,  blasphemv  (Matt,  xxvi  65 ;  Acts  vi.  13).  The  variation  is  extremely 
slight:  "God  and  the  king"  in  one  case;  *' against  Moses  and  God"  in  another 
(Acts  vi.  11).  6.  The  charge  was  made  in  each  instance  by  men  who  were  con- 
spicuously law-breakers  (John  xvii.  19 ;  Acts  vii.  58),  and  it  was  made  in  the  name 
of  law  (John  xix.  7 ;  Acts.  vi.  14).  6.  The  means  used  to  compass  the  death  were 
alike  in  every  case,  viz.,  false  witness  (Matt,  xxvi  59,  60;  Acts  vi  11, 13).  7. 
Each  of  these  three  martyrs  suffered  without  the  gate  (Acts  vii.  58 :  Heb.  xiii.  12). 
Like  Naboth,  Stephen  was  stoned ;  like  Naboth,  our  Lord  would  have  been  stoned 
if  the  Jews  had  had  the  power  (John  xviii.  81),  and  if  the  counsel  of  God  had  not 
willed  otherwise  (Acts  iv.  28).  8.  There  is  indeed  one  difference,  and  that  is  sug- 
gestive. The  martyrs  of  our  religion  prayed  for  their  murderers  (Luke  xxiii.  84 ; 
Acts  vii.  60) ;  the  martyrs  of  Judaism  could  only  cry,  **  The  Lord  look  on  it  and 
require  it "  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  22).  The  blood  of  the  covenant  speaks  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Naboth. 

Vers.  17 — 24. — Divine  Betaliation.  "We  have  just  seen  Naboth  martyred 
because  of  his  fidelity  to  law ;  we  have  seen  him  murdered  by  men  who  in  the 
name  of  law  violated  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

Now  the  dispensation  under  which  these  men  Hved  promised  a  present  recom- 
pense, a  temporal  reward,  to  obedience,  and  it  denounced  temporal  punishment 
against  **  every  transgression  and  disobedience."  We  may  imagine,  consequently, 
how  this  tragedy  would  strike  the  men  of  that  age.  They  would  see  in  it  a  direct 
failure  of  justice.  They  would  ask  whether  there  was  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth.  They  would  look,  and  especially  the  God-fearing  amongst  them,  in  utter 
pei'plexity  and  distress  on  this  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  of  force  and 
wrong.  "  What  is  the  Almighty,''  they  would  be  tempted  to  ask,"  that  we  should 
Ber\'e  him  ?  and  what  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  unto  him  ?  "  (Job  xxi.  15.) 
They  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  **  in  keeping  of  his  commandments  there 
was  710  reward;  yes,  even  tempted  to  say  in  their  hearts,  ** There  is  no  God" 
(Psa.  liii.  1). 

It  would  have  been  strange,  therefore,  if  such  a  red-handed,  cold-blooded  murder 
had  passed  unnoticed  and  unavenged ;  if  the  dogs  had  been  left  to  feast  on  the 
remains  of  Naboth,  and  Ahab  had  been  suffered  to  enter  on  his  vineyard  without 
protest.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  men  of  Jezreel  had  not  seen  the  last  act  in 
the  tragedy.  They  must  leain  that  **  no  reckoning  is  brought  in  the  midst  of  the 
meal ;  the  end  pays  for  all ; "  they  must  be  taught  to  count  no  man  happy  before 
his  death.    They  must  be  reminded  that  there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel,  and  a  God  o| 
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Israel  who  wHl  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  And  so  Elijah,  the  great  restorer  of 
the  law,  stands  forth  to  avenge  the  death  of  Naboth,  the  law-keeper,  at  the  hands 
of  law-breakers. 

*'  Arise,  take  possession  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  he  refused  to  give  thee 
for  money,  for  Naboth  is  not  alive,  but  dead."  Did  the  king  stop  to  ask  how  this 
death  had  been  brought  about  ?  Did  he  know  the  shameful  crime  that  had  been 
committed  in  his  name,  and  imder  his  palace  walls  ?  He  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  it,  if  not  all.  Even  if  he  thought  it  prudent  to  ask  no  questions,  still  he 
would  remember  the  significant  promise  of  ver.  7  ;  he  would  have  some  suspicions 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  royal  seal  was  required  ;  and  it  would  be  clear  to  him, 
even  if  he  did  not  know  the  exact  circumstances,  that  somehow  Jezebel  had  com- 
passed Naboth*s  death.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  this  vineyard  was  bought  at  the 
price  of  blood. 

But  he  will  not  let  such  considerations  as  these  hinder  his  enjoyment  of  it.  All 
he  thinks  of  or  cares  for  is  this,  that  the  vineyard  is  his  and  he  can  enter  upon  it 
at  once.  He  will  enter  upon  it  at  once.  His  chariot  shall  bear  him  to  the  spot. 
He  will  view  his  new  property  that  day ;  he  will  begin  his  garden  of  herbs  forthwith. 

The  citizens  of  Jezreel,  the  *•  elders,"  and  "  children  of  Beli^  '*  amongst  them, 
see  the  royal  chariot  crossing  the  plain,  breasting  the  hill,  enteriug  the  ci^.  They 
know  full  well  what  is  its  destination.  There  is  hardly  a  child  in  the  city  but 
guesses  the  king's  errand.  It  causes  them  no  surprise  when  the  chariot  and  its 
escort  pass  on  to  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.  But  they  shall  learn,  and  through  them 
all  Israel  shall  learn,  that  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven,  and  that  even  the  kmg 
is  responsible  to  a  Higher  Power;  and  they  shall  know  that  God  Himself  is 
against  the  evildoer,  and  shall  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  (Prov. 
xxiv.  12  ;  Matt.  xvi.  27  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14). 

For  who  is  this  that  strides  up  to  the  king  as  he  stands  in  the  coveted  vineyard, 
and  shapes  his  projects  concerning  it  ?  It  is  a  prophet — the  dress  proves  that ; 
a  glance  shows  fliat  it  is  the  dreaded,  mysterious  prophet  Elijah.  **  Behold  Elijah  " 
(ch.  xviii.  8, 11)  is  on  their  Hps.  "Wlience  has  he  come  ?  Since  the  day  of  Carmel 
he  has  been  hidden  from  their  view.  They  had  often  wondered  why  he  had  so 
suddenly  disappeared ;  whether  he  was  stiU  alive ;  whether  the  Spirit  had  cast 
him  upon  some  mountain  or  into  some  valley  (2  Kings  ii.  16) ;  whether  he  was 
hiding  among  foreigners  as  he  had  done  before.  And  now  he  is  amongst  them  again, 
^d  Jehu  and  Bidkar  at  least  (2  Kings  ix.  25),  and  probably  others  with  them, 

Eresently  understand  the  reason  of  his  sudden  reappearance.  **  Hast  thou  killed," 
e  thunders  forth,  "  and  also  taken  possession  ?  "  They  see  the  guilty  look  on  Ahab's 
face ;  they  note  his  ashy  paleness ;  they  observe  how  he  trembles  helplessly  from 
head  to  foot.  Then  they  near  the  terrible  doom — and  their  ears  tingle,  as  Elijah's 
impassioned  words  fall  upon  them — '*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where 
dogs  Hcked  the  blood  of  Jezebel  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine."  They  hear, 
and  Ahab  hears,  that  for  him  a  death  as  cruel  and  shameful  as  Naboth's  is  re- 
served ;  that,  king  though  he  is,  he  shall  come  to  the  dogs  at  the  last.  But  more  : 
they  presently  learn  that  for  his  children,  bom  in  the  purple  c^d  deUcately 
nurtured,  there  remains  a  reckoning ;  that  their  blood  must  be  shed,  their  bodies 
torn  of  beasts,  like  those  of  Naboth's  sons.  Nor  shall  proud  Jezebel,  the  prime 
mover  in  this  murder,  escape.  In  the  open  space  before  the  city  wall  the  dogs 
which  devoured  the  flesh  of  Naboth  shall  feast  upon  her  dead  body.  All  this  was 
spoken  in  the  broad  day,  before  king  and  retinue,  by  a  prophet  whose  words  had 
never  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  long  is  found  out ;  he  is  taken  red-handed  in  the 
blossoms  of  his  sin.  Yesterday  the  crime,  to-day  the  sentence.  We  may  compare 
the  feelings  of  that  group  standing  in  the  vineyard  with  those  of  that  surging  crowd 
who  saw  Bobespierre  standing  imder  the  guillotine  to  which  he  had  consigned  so 
many  hundreds  of  Frenchmen.  "Aye,  Bobespierre,  there  is  a  God."  We  may 
imagine  how  they  stood  for  a  while  transfixed  to  the  spot ;  how,  when  Ehjah  had 
hurled  his  words  at  the  king,  he  strode  away  and  left  them  to  rankle  in  his  mind. 
But  the  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer,  and  it  could  not  be  kept  secret.  As  the 
obfoiot  returns  to  Samaria  the  townsman  in  the  street,  the  peasant  in  the  fields 
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perceive  that  sometbiDg  untoward  has  happened^  The  news  of  Elijah's  reappear- 
ance spreads  like  wildfire ;  his  scathinff  words  are  passed  from  hp  to  lip ;  every 
town  and  hamlet  soon  knows  that  Naboth  is  avenged ;  it  knows  that  with  what 
measm'e  king  and  queen  meted  to  him  it  shall  be  measured  to  them  again. 

The  lessons  which  this  pubhc  manifestation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God 
had  for  the  men  of  that  age,  and  some  of  which  it  has  still,  may  be  briefly  stated  iu 
the  words  of  Scripture.    Among  them  are  these : 

1.  '*The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place  beholding  the  e\'il  and  the  good*' 
(Prov.  XV.  8)  ;  God  doth  know,  and  there  is  knowledge  in  the  Most  High 
(Psa.  Ixxiii.  11 ;  cf.  Psa.  xi.  4). 

2.  "  Verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous ;  verily  he  is  a  God  that  judgeth 
in  the  earth  (Psa.  Iviii.  11).  **  Thou  beholdest  mischief  and  spite,  to  requite  it 
with  thy  hand  '^  (Psa.  x.  14). 

8.  **  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out'*  (Num.  xxxii.  28). 

4.  **  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished ''  (Prov. 
xl  21). 

5.  **  I  will  come  near  to  you  in  judgment,  and  I  wiU  be  a  swift  witness  against 
the  sorcerers,  and  against  the  adulterers,  and  against  false  swearers,  and  against 
those  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and 
that  turn  aside  the  stranger  firom  hi3  right,  and  fear  not  me,  saith  the  Lord"  (Mai. 
iii  6). 

6.  **  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  "  (Gen.  ix.  6), 

7.  "  Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth,  for  tooth,  hand  or  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burn- 
ing for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe  **  (Exod.  xxL  23 — 25).  "  God 
loves  to  pimish  by  retaliation  "  (Hall). 

Vers.  28,  29,— Divine  Beleniings, — If  we  were  to  seek  the  Scriptures  through  for 
a  proof  that  God's  **  property  is  always  to  have  mercy,"  and  that  judgment  is  His 
strange  work,  where  should  we  find  a  more  striking  and  eminent  one  than  in  this 
relenting  towards  Ahab  ?    Consider — 

I.  Ahab's  sin.  In  this  respect  **  there  was  none  like  him."  He  "sold  himself  to 
work  wickedness."  It  was  not  because  of  Naboth's  murder  alone  that  the  sen- 
tence of  vers.  19—22  was  pronounced  against  him;  it  was  for  the  varied  and 
accumulated  sins  of  a  reign  of  twenty  years.    Among  these  were — 

1.  The  sin  of  schism.  He  continued  the  calf-worship  (ch.  xvi,  81).  He  kept 
"  the  statutes  of  Omri."  Despite  the  warnings  of  prophets  and  of  history,  ho 
maintained  the  shrines,  sacrifices,  priests,  of  Bethel  and  Dan. 

2.  The  sin  of  his  marriage.  **  Was  it  a  light  thing  to  walk  in  the  way  of  Jero- 
boam that  he  must  take  to  wife  Jezebel"  (ch.  xv.  81  Heb.),  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law  (Deut.  vii.  1 — 8),  in  disregard  of  the  example  of  Solomon  ?  To  place  such 
a  woman,  daughter  of  such  a  house,  on  the  throne  of  Isi*ael  was  to  insult  the  true 
religion,  and  to  court  its  overthrow. 

8.  The  sin  of  idolatry.  (Ch.  xvi.  82.)  Samaria  had  its  house  of  Baal,  its  altar 
for  Baal.    He  did  very  abominably  in  following  idols  (ch.  xxi.  26). 

4.  The  sin  of  impurity.  This  was  involved,  as  we  have  already  remarked, in 
the  idolatry  of  that  age.  "  Ahab  made  an  Asheroh"  (ch.  xvi.  82).  Indeed,  it  is 
to  the  impurities  of  Canaanitish  worship  that  the  words  just  cited  (ver.  26)  refer. 
The  abominations  of  the  Amorites  are  not  to  be  named  amongst  Christians. 

5.  The  sin  of  persecuting  tlie  prophets.  It  is  very  possible  that  Ahab  himself 
was  no  persecutor,  but  Jezebel  was,  and  he  should  have  restrained  her  (1  Sam.  iii. 
18).  He  was  directly  responsible  for  her  deeds.  She  owed  her  power,  place,  and 
influence  to  him. 

6.  The  sin  of  releasing  the  persecutor  of  Ood's  people.  The  pardon  and  favour 
he  accorded  to  Ben-hodad  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  provocation  where\*'ith  he 
provoked  tlie  Lord  (ch.  xx.  42).  It  sprang  out  of  his  forgetting  God.  He  ignored 
altogether  God's  will  and  pleasure  iu  the  matter.     See  p.  492. 

7.  Tlw  sin  of  slaying  Nahoth  and  his  sons.  For  with  this  crime  Ahab  is  charged. 
"  Httst  thou  killed  ?  "   "I  have  seen  yesterday  the  blood  of  Naboth  .  ,  .  and  I  wilj 
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requite  thee  "  (2  Kings  ix.  26).    Perhaps  he  flattered  himself  that  that  siu  ky  at 
JezebeFs  door.    If  so,  he  is  soon  undeceived. 
Such  was  Ahab*8  sevenfold  sin.    Consider — 

II.  Its  aggravations.    It  enhanced  his  guilt  that — 

1.  He  was  the  Lord^s  anointed.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Fidel 
Defensor — this  was  the  highest  function  of  a  true  king  of  Israel.  His  very 
position  reminded  him  of  the  gracious  and  marvellous  history  of  his  fathers.  To 
him  it  was  granted  to  be  the  representative  of  heaven  to  the  chosen  people.  How 
great  the  sin  when  the  champion  of  the  faith  became  its  oppressor,  when  the 
*'  nursing  father"  of  the  Churcu  depraved  and  prostituted  it. 

2.  He  had  witnessed  miracles.  The  drought,  the  fire,  the  rain,  all  these 
signs  and  tokens  had  been  wrought  in  his  presence.  Unto  him  they  were  showed 
that  he  might  know  that  the  Lord  He  was  God  (Deut.  iv.  86,  86 ;  cf.  1  Kings  xviii. 
89).    Did  ever  king  hear  the  voice  of  God  as  he  had  done  ? 

8.  He  had  been  miraculously  helped  and  delivered,  Cf.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16.  If 
he  gave  no  heed  to  the  signs,  he  shoidd  have  been  moved  by  the  victories  God  had 
granted  him.  These  were  plain  proofs  that  the  Lord  alone  was  God  (ch.  xx.  18, 28). 

But  neither  plagues,  nor  signs,  nor  victories  moved  that  rebeUious  heart.  He  is 
scarce  home  from  his  Syrian  compaigns,  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  success,  than  he 
lends  himself  to  freeh  sin,  to  murder  and  oppression.  He,  the  executor  and 
guardian  of  law,  connives  at  the  murder  of  a  law-abiding  subject.  Let  us  now 
consider — 

III.  His  repentance.  Now  that  he  is  found  out  and  denounced,  like  Felix,  he 
trembles.  As  Elijah  stands  over  him,  and  announces  the  doom  of  his  house,  he 
sees  a  horrible  vision  of  blood  and  slaughter.  The  garden  of  herbs  he  has  pictured 
dies  away  from  his  view.  He  sees  in  its  stead  his  own  mangled  body  cast  into  the 
plot  of  ground  where  he  was  then  standing.  He  sees  his  hands,  his  feet,  his  fcice 
gnawed  by  the  curs  of  the  adjoining  city.  He  sees  his  proud  consort  stripped  of 
)ier  silk  attire,  suffering  a  like  indignity  in  the  neighbouring  ditch.  He  sees  his 
children,  the  fruit  of  his  body,  stretched  in  the  streets.of  the  town,  or  in  the  open 
champaign,  a  feast  for  the  jackal  and  tlie  carrion  crow.  '*  Like  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam,*' "like  the  house  of  Baasha,"  he  knew  the  horrors  involved  in  these  words. 
A  horrible  dread  overwhelms  him.  He  is  smitten  by  sudden  compunction.  He  must 
get  away  from  this  cursed  spot  at  once.  He  might  then  have  justly  said  to  his 
charioteer,  *•  Turn  thine  hand  and  caiTy  me  away,  for  I  am  wounded  "  (ch.  xxii.  84). 
An  arrow  from  Elijah's  hps  has  pierced  his  harness  through.  He  mounts  his 
chariot,  it  bears  him  through  the  plain,  bears  him  to  his  palace — ^no  longer  "  heavy 
and  displeased,"  but  utterly  crushed  and  terrified.  Again  he  steals  to  his  bed- 
chamber, and  turns  his  face  to  the  wall  and  eats  no  bread.  In  vain  the  queen 
assays  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  fears.  No  instruments  of  music  can  charm  his 
melancholy,  no  physicians  can  minister  to  that  mind  diseased.  He  cannot  banish 
that  vision  from  his  thoughts.  It  haunts  him  like  a  nightmare.  Can  he  not  avert  the 
doom  ?  Can  he  not  mi^e  his  peace  with  Heaven  ?  He  has  but  lately  forgiven  a 
cruel  and  persistent  enemy ;  is  there  no  forgiveness  for  him  ?  He  will  make  the 
effort.  He  too  will  **  gird  sackcloth  on  his  loins,  and  put  a  rope  on  his  head,"  and 
go  to  the  great  king  of  Israel.  He  rises  from  his  couch  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 
He  rends  his  kingly  robes  and  casts  them  from  him ;  he  assumes  the  garment  of 
humiliation,  he  fasts,  he  prays,  he  goes  softly.  It  is  true  his  penitence  was 
neither  profound  nor  enduring  ^ch.  xxii.  8, 26),  biit  it  was  undoubtedly — 

1.  Sincere  while  it  lasted.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call  it  the  "  shadow  of  a  repentance." 
There  was  real  contrition— not  only  fear  of  punishment,  but  also  sorrow  for  his  sin. 
We  may  be  sure  that,  hke  a  former  king  of  Israel,  his  cry  was, ''  I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord*'  (2  Sam.  xii.  18). 

2.  Open  and  public*  His  queen,  his  courtiers,  saw  the  sackcloth,  marked  the 
hushed  voice,  the  downcast  eye,  and  knew  what  it  meant  (ver.  29).  •*  Beest  thotb 
how  Ahab  ?  "  &c.,  implies  that  it  was  notorious.  The  crime  was  known  of  all  men ; 
the  sorrow  and  humiliation  must  be  the  same. 

8.  Marhed  by  restitution.    The  Scripture  does  not  say  so,  but  it  does  not  need 
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to  say  80.  There  could  be  no  real  repentance,  certainly  no  relenting,  on  God's  part 
^o  long  as  Aliab  kept  the  vineyard.  His  prayers  would  have  been  unheeded  so  long 
as  there  was  a  lie  in  his  right  hand.  A  **  penitent  thief"  has  always  restored  the 
theft.  Ahab  could  not  recall  Naboth  to  life.  But  he  could  surrender  the  vineyard 
to  the  widow,  and  we  may  be  sure  he  did  so. 

But  this  repentance,  this  self-abasement  was  observed,  was  carefully  watched 
outside  the  palace.  As  day  by  day,  with  contrite  heart  and  bowed  head  and  soft 
footstep,  the  miserable  king  moved  among  his  retainers,  the  merciful  God  and 
Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  beheld  his  returning  prodigal,  yearned  over  him, 
ran  to  meet  him.  He  who  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking 
wick  welcomed  the  first  faint  tokens  of  contrition.  The  sentence  of  doom  shall  be 
deferred.  The  same  voice  which  just  now  thundered,  **  Hast  thou  killed  ? ''  &c.,  ia 
now  hushed  into  tenderness.  **  Seest  thou,"  it  says,  "seest  tliou  how  Ahab 
humbleth  himself  before  me  ?    Because,''  &c.  (ver.  29).    Ahab  receives — 

IV.  Pardon.    And  this  pardon,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was — 

1.  Instant,  The  rebellion  had  lasted  for  years.  The  forgiveness  follows  on  the 
heels  of  repentance.    While  he  was  speaking  God  heard.    Cf.  Dan.  x.  12. 

2.  Free  and  full.  If  Ahab's  repentance,  that  is  to  say,  had  been  lasting,  the 
sentence  would  have  been  reversed  so  for  as  he  was  concerned.  It  was  not  finally 
reversed  because  of  liis  subsequent  sin  and  that  of  his  sons.  The  guilt  of  innocent 
blood,  no  doubt,  could  only  be  purged  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it  (Num.  xxxv. 
88),  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Jezebel  was  never  included  in  the  pardon.  But 
it  is  probable  that  God,  to  **  show  forth  all  long-suffering,"  would  have  spared  the 
king  and  his  sons,  if  they  had  turned  from  tlieir  evil  way. 

8.  Conditional,  **  Dum  sc  here  gesserit.'*  This  provision  is  always  understood,  if 
not  expressed. 

4.  Forfeited,  "When  Ahab  turned  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  then  the  sword 
which  had  been  sheathed  awhile  leapt  again  from  its  scabbard,  and  he  was  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vci-s.  1 — 4. — Covetoursness,  Amongst  the  arguments  used  by  Samuel  to  dis- 
courage the  people  of  Israel  from  desiring  a  king,  he  said,  **  He  will  take  your 
fields,  and  your  vineyards,  and  your  olive-yards,  even  the  best  of  them."  We  have 
in  the  verses  before  us  a  notable  example  of  the  truth  of  this  forecast,  understanding 
covetousness  in  a  bad  sense. 

I.  Desire,  in  the  abstract,  is  not  covetousness.  1.  It  is  tJie  ^rinci^le  of 
exchanges,  (1)  If  persons  had  no  desire  to  possess  anything  beyond  what  they  have 
acquired,  there  would  be  no  motive  to  trade.  Of  the  virtuous  woman  it  is  said, 
'*  She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it :  with  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a 
vineyard  "  (Prov.  xxxi.  16).  (2)  All  commerce  is  founded  upon  the  desire  to  make 
exchanges.  2.  But  commerce  is  fruitful  in  blessings,  (1)  There  are  evils  con- 
nected with  trading,  viz.,  where  dishonest  practices  come  into  it.  But  these  are  in- 
trusions; and  they  are  denounced  as  "  iUegitimate  "  and  **  nncommerciaL"  (2) 
Genuine  commerce  gives  profitable  employment  to  thought  and  labour.  (3)  It 
brings  the  countries  and  peoples  of  the  wide  world  into  correspondence.  Thereby 
it  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  those  countries,  their  peoples  and  products,  and  other- 
wise stimulates  science.  (4)  It  encourages  philanthropy.  Belief  is  afforded  for 
distresses  through  famines,  floods,  fires,  earthquakes ;  and  religious  missions  are 
organized.  8.  Desire,  well  directed,  should  he  encouraged.  (1)  To  be  absolutely 
without  desire  for  things  e\i]  would  bo  a  happy  state.  Therefore  this  state  should 
be  earnestly  desired.  (2)  There  is  also  the  positive  desire  to  be  Christ-like.  This 
can  scarcely  be  too  vehement.  (8)  Ahab  does  not  seem  to  have  signalized  himself 
in  either  of  these  directions. 

II.  Illicit  desire  is  covetousness.    1.  We  should  not  desire  what  Ood  has 
forbidden.    (1)  Herein  Ahab  was  wrong  in  desiring  the  vineyard  of  Naboth.    It 
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was  the  **  inlieritance  of  liis  fathers/*  transmitted  in  the  family  of  Naboth,  from  the 
days  of  Joshua,  and  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  him  to  part  with  it  (Levit.  xxv. 
28 ;  Num.  xxxvi.  7).  (2)  Ahab  was  wrong  in  tempting  Naboth  to  trangress  the 
connnandment  of  the  Lord.  He  should  never  have  encouraged  a  desire,  the  grati- 
fication of  which  would  involve  such  a  consequence.  (3)  It  was  a  pious  act  in 
Naboth,  who,  doubtless  in  things  lawful  would  be  pleased  to  gratify  the  king,  to  have 
indignantly  refused  to  gratify  him  here.  **  The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I  should 
give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee."  He  had  his  tenure  from  the  Lord. 
He  looked  upon  his  earthly  inheritance  as  a  pledge  of  a  heavenly.  2.  This  rule 
requires  tJie  study  of  Qod^s  word,  (1)  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  us  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  will  of  God.  This  he  has  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  (2)  In 
cases  of  transgression  we  cannot  plead  ignorance  when  we  have  the  Bible  in  our 
hands.  Neither  can  we  sliift  now  our  responsibility  on  to  our  teachers.  (3)  Do  we 
make  proper  use  of  our  Bibles  ?  Do  we  study  them  ?  Do  we  read  them  prayeV' 
fully  f  We  must  not  sell  the  moral  inheritance  we  have  received  from  the  past. 

IlL  Inordinate  desibe  is  covetousness.  Some  things  are  lawful  without 
limit*  Such  are  the  direct  claims  of  God.  (1)  The  love  of  God.  We  may  love  Him 
with  all  our  heart.  We  cannot  love  Him  too  much,  or  too  much  desire  His  love. 
(2)  The  service  of  God.  This,  indeed,  is  another  foi*m  of  love  ;  for  love  expresses 
itself  in  service  (John  xiv.  15,  23 ;  Rom.  xiii.  10 ;  Gal.  v.  14 ;  1  John  v.  8).  (3)  The 
knowledge  of  God.  To  love  and  serve  God  perfectly  we  must  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Him  according  to  our  capacity.  We  cannot  too  ardently  desire  this 
knowledge.  (4)  If  Ahab  had  loved,  served,  and  known  God  with  perfect  desire,  he 
would  have  found  such  satisfaction  as  to  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  have 
sulked  as  he  did  because  he  could  not  obtain  Naboth's  vineyard.  When  God  is 
absent  there  is  a  restless  void ;  nothing  can  satisfy  an  unholy  spuit.  2.  Other  things 
are  lawful  in  measure,  (1)  Otherwise  they  would  interfere  with  the  direct  claims 
of  God.  The  creature  must  not  be  put  into  competition  with  the  Creator.  "  Thou 
shalt  have  none  other  gods  beside  me."  (2)  Desire  for  sensible  and  temporal  things 
must  not  displace  the  desire  for  things  spiiitual  and  eternal.  To  love  the  inferior 
preferably  to  the  superior  is  to  deprave  the  affections.  (3)  It  would  have  been 
lawful  for  Ahab  to  have  purchased  a  lease  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  at  a  fair  price, 
leaving  it  in  the  power  of  Naboth  to  have  redeemed  it ;  and  for  it  to  revert  to 
Nabom  or  his  heirs  in  the  jubilee  (Levit.  xxv.  23—28).  But  this  desire  to  possess  it, 
even  under  these  conditions,  could  not  be  justified  if  a  refusal  should  lead  nim  to  go 
home  *'  heavy  and  displeased ''  and  sicken  with  chagrin.  Ahab's  discontent  brought 
its  own  punishment.  He  was  a  king,  yet  discontented.  Discontent  is  a  disease  of 
the  soul  rather  than  of  the  circumstances. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  5 — 14. — A  Sinful  Nation,  Time  was  when  the  Hebrew  nation  was  great  and 
respected,  **  a  praise  in  the  earth  "  for  kings  wise  and  honourable,  for  magistrates 
upright  and  noble,  and  for  a  peoj^le  faithful  and  true.  But  how  completely  is  all 
this  changed  I  A  more  pitiable  picture  of  national  depravity  could  scai'cely  be  drawn 
than  that  presented  in  the  text.    Here  we  have — 

I.  An  iniquitous  palace.  1.  The  king  is  utterly  unprincipled.  (1)  See  him 
"heavy  and  displeased,"  sick  with  rage  and  chagrin,  lying  in  bed  in  a  sulk,  his 
face  turned  away,  refusing  to  eat.  And  what  for  ?  What  dreadful  calamity  has 
befallen  him  ?  Simply  that  he  could  not  have  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  for  a 
garden  of  herbs  I  (2)  But,  to  make  things  worse,  he  could  not  have  it  without  in- 
ducing Naboth  to  transgress  God's  law  (see  Levit.  xxv.  23).  Naboth  had  too  much 
respect  for  the  law  to  yield.  Ahab  was  really  sulking  against  God  I  (3)  What  a 
model  king  is  this  I  How  could  he  expect  his  subjects  to  be  law-abiding  when  he 
showed  them  this  example  ?  What  a  royal  soul  to  take  it  thus  to  heart  that  in  ad- 
dition to  his  kingdom  he  cannot  have  this  vineyard  t  2.  His  queen  is  a  **  cursed 
woman,**  (1)  Such  is  the  style  in  which  she  is  described  by  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  34), 
She  seems  never  to  have  failed  in  any  incident  of  her  Hfe  to  justify  this  description. 
(2)  Now  she  promises  to  give  Ahab  the  vineyard  of  Nabotli.  Thus  she  encouraged 
his  evil  humour,  instead  of  pointing  out  to  him,  as  she  should  have  done,  his  folly. 
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(3)  She  will  accomplish  this  by  an  act  of  crael  and  ti^cacherons  despotism  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled  in  history  (vers.  8 — 10).  She  makes  her  pliant  hnsband  her  accom- 
plice, using,  with  his  consent,  his  seal  of  state,  as  probably  she  had  done  before  when 
she  destroyed  tlie  prophets  of  the  Lord  (ch.  xviii.  4),  to  give  authority  to  the  missive 
of  death.  She  engaged  in  this  business  all  the  more  readily  because  Naboth  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  •*  seven  thousand  "  who  would  not  bend  to  Baal. 

II.  An  unscrupulous  magistragt.  1.  TTieir  servility  is  JioiTible.  (1)  Not  a 
voice  of  any  noble  or  elder  in  Jezreel  is  raised  in  protest  against  the  order  from  the 
palace  to  have  Naboth  murdered.  With  eyes  wide  open—for  the  sons  of  Belial  are  no6 
found  for  them ;  they  have  themselves  to  procure  these  wretches— they  proceed  to 
give  effect  to  the  dreadful  tragedy.  (2)  what  motive  can  influence  them  ?  They 
are  afraid  of  Jezebel.  They  knew  her  power  over  Ahab,  and  they  knew  the  cruelty 
and  vindictiveuoss  of  her  nature  was  nerved  by  more  than  masculine  resolution. 
(8)  But  where  was  their  fear  of  God?  2.  It  is  aggravated  by  treacliery,  (1) 
Naboth  was  one  of  their  number.  Is  not  this  suggested  in  the  words,  "  the  elders 
and  nobles  that  were  in  the  city,  dwelling  with  Naboth  "  f  Then  is  tliere  no  voico 
of  neighbourly  friendship  to  speak  for  Naboth  ?  No;voice  is  raised.  (2)  If  one  voice 
found  courage  surely  others  would  take  courage,  and  it  might  be  found  in  the 
sequel  that  the  sense  of  justice  would  be  represented  by  such  numbers  and  influence 
that  even  Jezebel  might  hesitate  to  reek  vengeance  upon  them.  But  not  a  voice 
was  raised.  8.  The  treacliery  is  aggravated  by  hypocrisy.  (1)  The  tragedy 
opens  with  a  fast.  This  is  proclaimed  osten^bly  to  avert  from  the  nation  the 
judgments  of  God  supposed  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  crimes  of  Naboth.  How 
much  more  fitting  had  it  been  proclaimed  to  avert  the  judgment  provoked  by  the 
crimes  of  Naboth's  murderers  I  (2)  The  accusation  is,  "  Thou  didst  blaspheme  God 
and  the  King"  (l^DI  D^n7fiC  nD*13),  which  by  some  is  rendered,  "  Thou  hast  blessed 
the  false  gods  and  Molech."  Parkhurst  says,  "  The  Lexicons  have  absurdly,  and 
contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  versions,  given  to  this  verb  0"^^)  *^®  sense 
of  cursing  in  the  six  following  passages :  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  18 ;  Job  L  5, 11 ;  ii.  6,  9. 
As  to  the  two  fii*st,  the  LXX.  render  n"i3  in  both  cases  by  evXoytw,  and  so  the  Vulgate 
by  bendico,  to  bless.  And  though  Jezebel  was  herself  an  abominable  idolatress, 
yet,  as  the  law  of  Moses  still  continued  in  force,  she  seems  to  have  been  wicked 
enough  to  have  destroyed  Naboth  upon  the  false  accusation  of  blessing  tlie  heathen 
Aleim  and  Molech,  which  subjected  him  to  death  by  Deut.  xiii.  6 ;  xvii.  2 — 7."  (8) 
^Vhat  abominable  cruelties  have  been  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  religion ! 

III.  A  DEMORALIZED  PEOPLE.  1.  Sous  of  Belial  are  at  hand,  (1)  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  procuring  men  so  lost  to  truth  and  mercy  that  they  will 
readily  swear  away  the  life  of  a  good  citizen.  Nor  is  this  to  bo  wondered  at 
when  the  whole  magistracy  are  sons  of  BeHal,  no  better  than  those  ihey  suborned. 
Jezebel  saw  no  difnculty  in  procuring  such.  The  nobles  and  elders  of  Jezreel 
found  none.  (2)  The  sons  of  BeHal  no  doubt  were  paid  for  their  services.  The 
*'  consideration  *'  is  not  mentioned.  What  wHl  not  some  men  stoop  to  for  gain  ! 
What  will  they  hazard  in  eternity  I  And  for  what  a  trifle !  2.  No  voice  is  raised 
for  justice,  (1)  Naboth  has  no  hearing  in  his  defence.  The  sentence  given,  he 
is  hunied  away  to  be  stoned  to  death.  (2)  His  family  are  sacnficed  along  with 
him  (see  2  Kings  ix.  2G).  This  was  on  the  principle  that  the  family  of  Achan  had 
to  suffer  with  him  (Josh.  vii.  24).  But  how  different  are  the  cases !  (3)  Unless 
the  family  of  Naboth  had  perished  with  him,  the  vineyard  would  not  have  fallen 
to  the  crown.  This  would  be  an  objection  to  Jezebel  hiring  sons  of  BeUsl  to 
assassinate  Naboth,  for  Naboth's  heu-s  would  still  have  to  be  disposed  of.  Melan- 
choly is  the  condition  of  the  nation  in  which  right  is  saciificed  to  might.  '*  Sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  16—24. — Divine  Inquisition.  Ahab  lost  no  time  in  reaping  the  fruit  of 
Jezebel's  wickedness.  The  next  day,  after  the  murder  of  Naboth  and  his  family, 
we  find  liim  taking  possession  of  the  coveted  vineyard  (see  2  Kings  ix.  26).  But 
in  all  this  dark  business  there  was  an  invisible  Spectator,  whose  presence  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  su£&ciently  taken  into  the  account. 
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I.  God  is  an  omniscient  observer.  1.  He  inspects  all  human  actions.  (1)  He 
was  present  in  the  palace  looking  npon  the  king  of  Israel  as  lie  sulked  and  sickened 
upon  his  bed.  His  eye  also  was  full  upon  Jezebel  as  she  proposed  her  ready  cure 
for  the  monarch's  chagrin.  "  Thou  God  seest  vie.'*  (2)  He  was  present  in  that 
court  of  justice  when  the  honest  Naboth  was  **set  on  high  among  the  people."  He 
witnessed  the  sons  of  Belial  as  they  swore  away  the  lives  of  a  worthy  family.  He 
looked  into  the  faces  of  the  "  nobles*'  and  **  elders  "  of  Jezreel  who  suborned  these 
perjurers.  **  Thou  God  seest  me"  (8)  He  was  a  spectator  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. He  saw  tke  steadiness  of  Naboth's  step,  and  noted  well  the  bearing  of  his 
sons  as  they  came  forth  to  suffer  for  righteousness.  And  the  swelling  of  every 
muscle  of  those  who  hurled  the  stones  was  measured  by  His  piercing  vision.  "  Thou 
God  seest  me,'*  2,  He  surveys  all  human  motives.  (1)  He  clearly  discerned  the 
abominable  hypocrisy  of  JezebeFs  **  fast.**  It  was  proclaimed  ostensibly  to  avert  from 
the  nation  Divine  judgments  provoked  by  the  alleged  blasphemy  or  idolatry  of 
Naboth.  The  vineyard  of  Naboth  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  his  crime.  It  is  *'  a  new 
thing  in  the  earth  *'  to  see  Jezebel  jealous  for  the  honour  of  Jehovah  !  (2)  He  knew 
why  the  sons  of  Belial  pubUcly  perjm-ed  themselves,  and  accurately  estimated  the 
price  for  which  they  sold  the  Uves  of  honourable  citizens.  He  also  estimated  the 
cowardly  fear  of  Jezebel's  wrath,  rather  than  encounter  which  the  magistrates 
carried  out  her  wicked  instructions.  **  Nobles  "  and  **  elders  **  they  were  accounted 
by  men ;  perjurers,  murderers,  and  dastards  they  were  accounted  by  God.  (8)  He 
nicely  weighed  the  motive  which  neiTed  the  muscle  of  every  man  who  lifted  a 
stone  against  the  life  of  Naboth.  If  any  were  misled  by  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
authorities,  and  thought  they  **did  God  service"  when  they  cast  the  stones,  their 
sincerity  was  recognized ;  and  those  who  were  not  deceived  were  also  known.  3. 
Nothing  is  forgotten  before  Him.  (I)  As  He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning  so 
does  He  see  the  beginning  from  the  end.  (2)  Let  us  never  forget  that  God  never 
can  forget.  Every  action  of  our  Hves  is  present  with  Him — so  every  word — so 
every  thought  and  intent  of  the  heart.    Therefore — 

II.  God  is  a  supremb  judge.  1.  He  makes  sin  bitter  to  the  sinner,  (1)  The 
acquisition  of  the  vineyard,  the  mm*dei*s  notwithstanding,  was  at  fir^t  so  pleasing 
to  Ahab  that  it  cured  his  sickness,  and  he  '*  rose  up  to  go  down  to  the  vineyard 
of  Naboth  tlie  Jezreehte,  to  take  possession  of  it"  And  tins  is  often  the  first  effect 
of  the  gratification  of  covetousness.  (2;  But  how  transient  is  the  unworthy  satis- 
faction I  It  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  season  of  reflection.  The  sudden  apparition  of 
Eliiah  upon  the  scene  filled  Ahab  with  alarm.  His  conscience  now  brought  his 
ffuilt  home,  and  before  Ehjah  uttered  a  word,  tlie  king  exclaimed,  "  Hast  thou 
found  me,  0  mine  enemy  ?  "  This  was  the  language  of  mingled  hatred  and  fear  (see 
GaL  iv.  16).  The  presence  of  the  good  is  a  silent  and  effective  rebuke  to  the  wicked. 
(8)  The  enormity  of  Ahab*s  guilt  was  brought  home  to  him  by  the  questions,  "  Hast 
tliou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession  ?  "  He  has  killed,  for  by  taking  possession 
he  sanctions  the  means  by  which  his  title  is  made  out  (see  Job  xxxi.  89 ;  Jer.  xxii. 
13, 14 ;  Hab.ii.  12).  (4)  God's  Holy  Spirit  still,  by  means  of  the  word  of  prophecy, 
if  not  by  thehps  of  living  prophets,  carries  guilt  to  the  consciences  of  sinners,  and 
fills  them  with  remorseful  shame.  2.  He  conveys  judgments  in  His  providence.  We 
read  this  principle  in  the  denunciations  uttered  by  Elgah.  (1)  Upon  Ahab.  **  In 
the  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth  shall  dogs  hck  thy  blood,  even 
thine.*'  This  was  fulfilled  (see  ch.  xxii.  88).  But  how  **  in  the  ^lace  ?  '*  for  Naboth 
suffered  near  Jezreel.  Jezreel  is,  generally,  called  Samaria,  bemg  like  Bethel,  one 
of  the  *'  cities  of  Samaria  "  (see  ch.  xiii.  82).  So  in  verse  18,  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
is  said  to  be  in  Samaria.  The  passage  is  more  clearly  thus  translated :  **  And  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Ehjah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  Arise,  go  down  to  meet  Ahab 
the  king  of  lBi*ael,  who  is  in  Samaria ;  behold,  at  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  whither 
he  is  gone  down  to  take  possession  of  it**  (2)  Upon  the  £unily  of  Ahab  (vers.  21, 
22,  24).  This  was  a  reprisal  for  the  family  of  Naboth  sacrificed  with  him  (see 
2  Kings  ix.  26).  All  was  to  the  letter  accompUshed  (see  2  Kings  ix,  x.)  (8)  Upon 
Jezebel.  The  "  cursed  woman  '*  is  signally  execrated  (ver.  28).  The  retribution 
was  as  signally  accomplished  (see  2  Kings  ix.  86).    (4)  This  law  of  retribution  ixx 
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the  jodgments  of  Providence  is  not  limited  to  sacred  history.  Orestes  recognized 
it  when  he  said  to  iEgisthos — 

**  Go  where  thoa  slew'st  my  father, 
That  in  the  selfsame  place  thoa  too  may*8t  die.*' 

It  may  be  read  in  every  fall  and  accurate  history.  8.  He  will  finally  judge  the 
uorld.  (1)  For  Nabotu  and  his  family  have  yet  to  be  vindicated.  Providence  has 
vindicated  their  reputation ;  but  they  have  to  be  vindicated  in  person  also.  To  this 
end  all  parties  concerned  in  their  murder  will  have  to  stand  face  to  face,  with  their 
hearts  exposed  to  the  clear  light  and  sensible  presence  of  Omniscient  Justice.  What 
defence  can  the  sons  of  Belial  then  set  up  ?  The  magistrates  ?  Jezebel  ?  Ahab  ? 
(2)  What  a  day  of  vindications  will  that  be  to  all  the  righteous !  What  a  day  of 
confusion  to  all  the  wicked  I  Everything  will  be  righteously  adjusted  in  that  final 
sentence  (Matt.  xxv.  84,  41,  46).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  25 — 29,—A1iah'8  Repentance,  After  the  terrible  sentence  pronounced  by 
Elijah  upon  Ahab  for  his  enoimities  follows  this  account  of  his  repentance.  The 
record  teaches — 

I.  That  there  is  repentance  for  the  vilest.  1.  Ahab  answered  this  descrtp- 
Hon.  (1)  He  **  wrought  wickedness."  So  have  we  all.  But  his  was  evil  of  no 
common  order.  "He  did  very  abominably  in  following  idols,  according  to  all 
things  as  did  the  Amorites,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  before  the  children  of  Israel." 
(See  Gen.  xv.  16  ;  2  Kings  xxi.  11.)  (2)  He  wrought  this  wickedness  "in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,**  as  the  Amorites  did  not,  for  they  had  not  the  religious  privileges  of 
an  Israelite.  Ahab  in  particular  had  signal  proofs  of  the  presence  of  God.  The 
shutting  and  opening  of  the  heavens,  to  wit,  together  with  the  miracle  on  Carmel. 
Where  much  is  given  much  is  required.  (8)  He  had  "  sold  himself'*  to  work  this 
wickedness.  ^See  Kom.  vii.  14.)  He  was  slave  to  Jezebel — slave  to  Satan.  He 
drudged  hard  m  his  serfdom.  (4)  None  of  his  predecessors  had  gone  so  far  wrong. 
"  There  was  none  like  unto  Ahab  "  (see  ch.  xvi.  83).  Jeroboam  had  "  made  Israel 
to  sin,'*  and  Omri,  at  the  instigation  of  Ahab,  made  *'  statutes  *'  to  confirm  that  sin. 
(See  Micah  vi.  16.)  Ahab  went  fui-ther,  and  established  the  worshipof  Baal,  with 
its  attendant  abominations  of  Ashere.  (See  ch.  xvi.  29 — 88.)  (6)  He  was  in  the 
worst  company.  He  had  married  a  *•  cursed  woman,"  and  submitted  to  be  led  by 
her  into  the  extremes  of  wickedness.  •*  Wliom  Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  up.'*  Under 
her  instigation  he  consented  to  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets ; 
and  now  ehe  makes  him  her  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Naboth,  with  its 
attendant  atrocities.  2.  Yet  Ahab  took  God's  message  to  heart,  (1)  He  believed 
the  terrible  sentence,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  do,  for  it  came  by  the  hand  of 
Elijah.  In  all  his  former  experience  he  had  foimd  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in 
Elijah's  mouth  was  tiTith.  (2)  Now,  with  his  death  vividly  before  him,  and  the 
fearful  doom  of  his  house — all  the  fruit  of  his  crimes — these  ciimes  live  up  again, 
and  pass  in  formidable  order  before  his  eyes.  (See  Psa.  L  21.)  Conspicuous 
amongst  the  spectres  that  would  move  before  him  would  be  those  of  the  newly 
murdered  Naboth  with  his  children.  (8)  This  ghastly  phantasmagoria  would  be 
to  him  a  premonition  of  the  solemnities  of  the  final  judgment  in  which  the 
thousands  injured,  whether  in  body  or  soul,  by  his  bad  conduct  and  influence, 
would  cry  to  God's  justice  for  vengeance  upon  the  royal  culprit.  8.  He  humbled 
himself  accordingly.  (1)  Before  Jehovah.  He  **rent  his  clothes"  in  token  of 
deep  grief.  (See  Gen.  xxxvii.  84 ;  Job  i.  20 ;  Ezra  ix.  8.)  **  He  put  sackcloth  upon 
his  flesh,  and  fasted,  and  lay  in  sackcloth,  and  went  softly."  Here  were  all  the 
signs  of  deep  contrition  before  God.  They  were  symbols  of  the  prayer  of  the  heart 
for  mercy.  (2)  Before  men.  To  put  on  sackcloth  he  laid  aside  those  robes  of 
state  in  whicn  he  had  prided  himself.  Instead  of  moving  with  his  former  kingly 
ti*amp  he  now  "went  softly.*'  (Compare  Isa.  xxxviii.  15.)  He  moved  with  the 
timid  step  of  a  culprit.  (8)  Who  will  say  his  repentance  was  not  genuine  ?  God 
did  not  say  so.  He  afterwards,  indeed,  professed  to  "  hate  *'  a  faithful  servant  of 
God  (ch.  xxii.  6).    But  what  does  this  prove  ?    Simply  that  he  afterwards  relapsed 
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into  sin.  And  it  admonishes  us  not  to  presnme  npon  any  dogma  of  in&Uible  final 
perseverance,  but,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  **  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.'' 

II.  That  there  is  mercy  for  the  penitent.  1.  Ood  observed  the  repentance 
of  A  hob,  (I)  He  observed  it  before  man  had.  He  saw  its  first  motions  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart.  He  saw  the  prodigal  "  while  yet  a  great  way  off"  (Luke  xv.  20). 
(2)  Doubtless  He  graciously  encouraged  these  motions  so  that  they  ripened  into 
confession.  And  does  not  tho  goodness  of  God  still  lead  men  to  repentance,  even 
the  vilest  ?  2.  He  called  the  attention  of  Elijah  to  it,  (1)  To  the  prophet  he 
said,  '*  Seest  thou  how  Ahab  humbleth  himself  before  me.*'  This  was  an 
encouragement  to  the  man  of  God.  His  labour  was  not  in  vain.  Ahab  required 
some  moral  courage  to  humble  himself  before  Jehovah  in  the  presence  of  JezebeL 
(2)  God  in  His  goodness  directs  His  servants  to  those  who  are  penitent  that  they 
may  minister  words  of  encouragement  to  them.  Ananias  was  sent  to  Saul 
(Acts  ix.  II).  8.  He  extended  His  mercy  to  the  suppliant.  (1)  "  Because  he 
humbleth  himself  before  me,  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  m  his  days :  but  in  his  son's 
days  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house."  The  mercy  is  not  a  reversal  of  the 
mischief,  neither  was  the  repentance.  The  mischief  is  done,  and  cannot  be  reversed. 
Early  piety  is  therefore  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  mischief  of  an  evil  life  may 
be  avoided.  (2)  It  was  a  substantial  benefit  nevertheless,  (a)  To  Ahab  personally. 
It  was  something  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
his  wicked  house ;  but,  what  is  still  more  considerable,  tiiis  mercy  contained  a 
promise  respecting  the  world  to  come ;  for,  and  especially  in  prophecy,  things 
visible  are  signs  or  portents  of  things  spirituaL  (b)  It  was  also  a  oenefit  to  his 
nation.  For  after  this,  probably,  came  the  war  with  Ben-hadad,  in  which  God 
interposed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  on  behalf  of  His  people.  In  the  Soptua- 
gint,  which  translation  was  made  from  much  older  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  than 
any  now  extant,  this  chapter  and  that  here  before  it  change  places ;  and  the  order 
in  the  Septuagint  is  also  followed  by  Josephus.  (8)  This  fact  is  very  important, 
for  it  shows  also  where  the  backsliding  of  Anab  commenced.  It  was  evidently  in 
the  false  mercy  which  he  showed  to  Ben-hadad.  After  this  relapse  God  forsook 
him  and  handed  him  over  to  evil  spirits  and  lying  prophets,  who  wrought  his  ruin. 
**  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shaU  be  saved." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 24. — The  Progress  of  Sin,  Thb  chapter  describes  one  of  the  blackest 
crimes  which  ever,  blotted  the  page  of  history.  The  description  is  so  graphic  that 
we  seem  eye-witnesses  of  the  tragedy,  and  so  suggestive  that  we  can  unaei-stand  the 
motives  and  feelings  of  the  principal  actors.  Naboth  has  been  blamed  sometimes 
for  refusing  what  appeared  a  reasonable  request — that  he  would  sell  a  piece  of  land 
to  his  rightful  king  at  a  fair  price.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  was  not  only 
acting  within  his  right,  but  that  he  could  not  have  assented  to  the  proposal  without 
breaking  the  Divine  law  given  by  Moses.  The  paternal  inheiitance  might  only  be 
sold  in  extreme  poverty,  and  then  on  the  condition  that  it  might  be  redeemed  at  any 
time ;  and,  if  not  previously  redeemed  by  purchase,  it  reverted  to  the  original  owner 
at  the  vear  of  jubilee  (Levit.  xxv.  18 — 28).  With  Nabotli  it  was  not  the  dictate  of 
churlishness,  but  of  conscience,  to  refuse  the  proposal  of  the  king.  Nor  was  Ahab's 
guilt  the  less  because  the  crime  was  suggested  by  JezebeL  He  might  be  deficient 
in  nerve  and  inventiveness,  but  he  was  not  in  iniquity.  Let  us  trace  him  in  this 
his  hideous  downfall,  that  none  of  us  may  be  **  hardened  by  the  deceitfiiluess  of 
sin."    Our  subject  is  the  Progress  of  Sin.    We  see  here — 

I.  Possessions  leading  to  covetousness.  His  stately  palace  and  park  at 
Jezreel  did  not  content  him.  With  greedy  eye  he  looked  on  this  tiny  plot  of  free- 
hold, and  resolved  to  have  it.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  material  possessions  to 
satisfy  man.  The  rich  man  must  be  richer  still ;  the  large  kingdom  must  extend 
itself  yet  further ;  the  great  business  must  crush  the  small  competitors,  &c.  How 
often  this  leads  to  wrongs  wrought  on  the  poorer  and  weaker  I  "The  love  of 
money  is  tlie  root  of  all  evil."  *•  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness,  for  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  that  he  possesseth.'' 
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II.  CovETousNESS  LEADING  TO  DISCONTENT.  "  He  laid  himself  down  upon  his 
bed,  and  turned  away  his  face,  and  would  eat  no  bread."  Disappointed  of  that 
which  he  coveted  he  could  find  no  pleasure  in  that  which  he  already  possessed. 
Show  how  easily  a  discontented  habit  of  mind  may  be  formed,  and  how  it  embitters 
everything.  Thankfuhiess,  gladness,  and  hope  are  strangled  by  this  serpent  sin. 
Tlie  necessity  of  watching  against  the  rise  of  this  in  our  children. 

III.  Discontent  leading  to  evil  counsel  (ver.  7).  Ahab  was  just  in  the 
right  condition  to  welcome  anytbiog  bad.  On  an  ordinary  occasion  he  might 
have  repelled  this  hideous  suggestiou.  Satan  watches  his  opportunity.  His 
temptations  are  adapted  to  our  age,  our  social  position,  our  mood  of  mind.  What 
would  fail  to-day  may  succeed  to-morrow.  What  tlie  youth  would  spurn  the  old 
man  may  welcome,  Ac.  "  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.*'  It  is 
an  evil  thing  to  have  a  bad  counsellor  always  near  you.  Let  that  thought  guard 
us  against  unholy  associates. 

lY.  Evil  counsel  LEADiKa  to  lies  (ver.  10).  The  fast  was  a  h3rpocritical  device 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  death  of  Nabotli.  Its  appointment  pre- 
supposed that  there  was  a  grievous  offence  committed  by  some  one,  which  the 
community  was  to  mourn.  Their  suspicions  would  be  ready  to  fasten  on  any  man 
who  was  suddenly  and  boldly  accused  by  two  independent  witnesses.  The  scheine 
was  as  subtle  as  it  was  sinful.  Give  examples  of  the  use  of  deceit  and  lies  in 
modem  life  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  advancing  social  interests,  kc. 
Show  the  sinfulness  of  tliis. 

V.  Lies  leading  to  murder  (ver.  18).  Not  only  was  Naboth  killed,  but  his 
children  also  (2  Kings  ix.  2G).  Hence  the.  propei-ty  would  revert  to  the  king.  It 
was  a  cold-blooded  murder.  Few  worse  are  recorded  in  history.  Seldom  is  this 
most  heinous  crime  committed  until  the  way  has  been  paved  for  it,  as  here,  by 
lesser  sins.    Exemplify  this. 

VI.  Murder  leading  to  retribution.  Read  EUjah's  bold  and  terrible  denun- 
ciation of  the  crime  on  the  very  soil  of  the  coveted  vineyard  (vers.  20 — 24). 
Iletribution  may  linger  long,  but  it  comes  at  last.  In  the  light  of  many  a  startling 
discovery  we  read  the  words,  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find- you  out.** 

Conclusion. — "  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults :  keep  back  thy  servant  also 
from  presumptuous  sins,'*  &c.— A.  R. 

Vers.  27 — 29. — Partial  Penitence,  Such  was  the  effect  of  Elijah's  message 
deUvered  in  tbe  vineyard  of  Naboth.  Tho  fearless  courage  of  the  prophet  had 
again  asserted  itself,  and  once  more  the  king  quailed  before  his  terriole  words  of 
denunciation.  The  subject  is  the  more  worthy  of  study  because  the  deceitfulness 
of  the  human  heart  is  here  laid  bare  by  "  the  searcher  of  hearts."  If  we  under- 
stand Ahab,  we  shall  better  understand  ourselves. 

I.  The  deceitful  nature  of  Ahab's  humiliation.  We  shall  show  that  there 
was  a  mixture  of  the  good  and  evil,  of  the  true  and  false.  1.  It  originated  in  a 
true  message.  No  phantom  of  his  own  brain,  no  utterance  of  a  false  prophet 
misled  Ahab ;  but  the  declaration  of  a  man  who,  as  he  knew  by  experience,  spoke 
tnily,  and  spoke  for  God.  He  dared  not  refuse  credence  to  the  message,  but  that 
his  heart  was  unchanged  was  shown  in  his  continued  hatred  to  the  messenger 
(1  Kings  xviii.  17 ;  xxi.  20).  In  all  ages  the  word  of  God  has  been  **  as  a  fire,"  and 
as  a  "hammer"  (Jer.  xxiii.  29).  Give  examples.  The  Nine%Hites,  the  Jews  at 
Pentecost,  &c.  It  has  **  pleased  God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them 
that  beheve."  2.  It  asserted  itself  in  fasting  and  tears.  These  would  be  natural 
signs  of  distress.  In  themselves  they  were  no  evidence  of  sincerity.  It  is  easier 
to  put  on  the  outward  than  to  experience  the  inward.  There  is  always  danger  of 
letting  the  visible  supersede  the  invisible,  though  it  is  only  of  value  as  the  honest 
expression  of  conviction.  Leaves  and  blossoms  may  be  tied  around  a  dead  branch, 
but  that  does  not  make  it  live.  (The  perils  of  Ritualism.)  Even  under  the  Old 
Dispensation  this  was  understood.  Samuel  said,  **  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice," 
&o.  David  exclaimed,  "  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,"  &c.  (Psa.  H.  16, 17 ;  see  also 
Micah  vi.  8;  Isa.  i.  11).    Compare  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "Moreover  when  ye 
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fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sod  ooantenance ;  for  they  disfigure  their  faces, 
that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast."  3.  It  consisted  in  terror,  not  in  turning. 
Ahab  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  but  imagination  rather  than  conscience  was  at  work 
within  him.  He  did  not  forsake  his  idols,  nor  give  up  Nabotii's  vineyard,  nor 
abandon  his  self-confidence.  See  next  chapter,  which  narrates  his  dealings  with 
Micaiah.  Evidently  there  was  no  change  or  heart  or  of  life ;  nor  had  his  present 
feeling  any  abiding  influence.  He  was  like  tliose  who  are  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  heU,  not  at  the  thought  of  sin.  They  shrink  fi*om  punishment,  but  not  from 
guilt.  Examples.  The  drunkard  weeping  maudlin  tears  over  his  poverty;  the 
detected  wron^-doer,  thrown  out  of  employment ;  the  sinner  who  believes  himself 
to  be  at  the  pomt  of  death,  &o.  True  repentance  makes  us  feel  and  act  differently 
towards  sin  and  towards  God. 

II.  The  Divine  notice  of  Ahab*s  huhiijation.  1.  It  did  not  escape  the  Divine 
search,  God  looks  down  from  heaven  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  do  good.  He 
rejoices  to  find  not  the  evil  that  must  be  punished,  but  Uie  feeble  germs  of  good 
that  may  be  encouraged.  (Compare  Fsa.  xiv.  2.)  Even  such  a  sinner  as  Ahab 
(ver.  25)  was  not  disregarded  when  he  showed  the  faintest  signs  of  repentance. 
God  would  foster  them  lovingly,  as  He  fosters  the  seed  sown  in  the  waim  earth. 
The  prodigal  is  seen  "  when  yet  a  gi*eat  way  off."  Even  the  first  beginnings  of 
righteousness  were  commended  by  om*  Lord:  **  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him,'* 
&c.  2.  It  led  to  the  mitigation  of  the  Divine  punishment,  Ahab*s  feeling  was 
real  as  far  as  it  went.  The  postponement  of  punishment  was  to  give  opportunity 
for  moi*e  genuine  repentance.  Had  that  revealed  itself,  the  judgment  would  have 
been  averted.  Compare  this  with  our  Lord's  washing  the  feet  of  Judas,  though  He 
knew  he  was  about  to  betray  Him.  *'  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  to  repentance." 
See  how  ready  God  is  to  meet  those  who  may  return  to  Him  (Acts  ii  & ;  Joel  ii 
12 — 14).  [Note. — We  ought  to  notice  and  encourage  what  is  right  even  in  those 
who  are  not  what  they  should  be,  commending  it  whenever  it  is  possible.]    3.  It 

{ailed  to  win  a  reversal  of  the  Divine  judgment,  A  temporary  repentance  may 
e  followed  by  a  temporaiy  reprieve ;  but  final  salvation  must  be  preceded  by  true 
repentance.  If  the  heart  is  not  turned  from  sin,  it  cannot  be  turned  from  hell. 
*' Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of;  but  the 
sorrow  of  this  world  worketh  death."  Not  only  must  evil  be  expelled,  but  good 
must  enter ;  for  if  the  heart  is  left  "  empty,  swept,  and  garnished  *' by  self-reforma- 
tion, the  evil  spuits  will  return.  Good  must  supersede  evil ;  Christ  must  supplant 
Bin ;  the  Holy  Spirit  must  conquer  the  evil  spirit.    (Compare  Acts  xL  17,  18.) 

A  partial  penitence  gained  reprieve^  and  much  more  will  a  thorough  repentance 
gain  justification.  As  Trapp  says,  "  If  the  leaves  of  repentance  be  so  medicinal, 
much  more  the  firuit.'* — A.  B. 

Vers.  1—4. — First  Steps  in  the  Path  of  Crime,  I.  Unbridlsd  desire.  1.  Tlie 
spirit  in  which  Ahab  came.  Ho  came  down  to  Jezreel  not  to  present  a  thank- 
offering  to  (jod  for  recent  deliverance,  nor  to  inquire  what  might  be  done  to  meet  the 
wishes  or  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  Had  he  come  thus,  paths  of  useful- 
ness would  have  opened  up  before  him,  and,  instead  of  the  dark  memory  of  guilt, 
he  would  have  left  behind  him  blessing  and  praise.  God  and  man  were  alike  shut 
out,  and  self  was  set  up  as  that  which  alone  was  to  be  regarded  and  served.  Such  a 
spirit  not  only  stands  open  to  temptation ;  it  invites  it.  Bight  aims  shut  out  is  half 
Satan's  victory.  2.  How  the  temptation  presented  itself.  He  was  about  to  make 
improvements  upon  the  palace,  and  his  eye  fell  on  Naboth*s  vineyard.  This  made 
into  a  garden  of  herbs  would  secure  greater  privacy  and  allow  other  improvements 
to  be  carried  out.  As  he  looked  only  upon  his  own  things  the  advantages  of  the 
acquisition  were  magnified,  the  fire  of  desire  was  kindled  and  fanned  into  even 
fiercer  flame.  A  selfish  spirit  is  read^  to  be  set  on  fire  by  the  slightest  spark  of 
evil  suggestion.  There  was  much  in  God*s  recent  goodness,  much  also  in  the 
necessities  of  Israel,  to  raise  Aliab  above  so  small  a  care.  The  spirit  of  selfisli  dis- 
content, which  **  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest,"  makes  thankfulness  and  service 
alike  impossible.    If  it  rule  us  we  are  already  set  in  the  way  of  sin.    From  the 
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spot  on  wbioli  we  stand  a  hundred  dark  paths  branch  out — envies,  jealousies,  false* 
hood,  dishonest  deaUng,  mean  lying  artiJ&ces,  thefts,  murders.  ^Vllen  tempted  to 
set  the  heart  on  what  we  have  not,  let  us  come  back  into  the  midst  of  the  ^ood 
which  God  has  given,  and  say  that  if  He  see  it  to  be  best  for  us,  that  will  be  given 
too.  8.  How  the  object  was  pursued.  All  restraints  were  cast  aside.  Ahab's  offer 
(ver.  2)  seems  at  first  sight  most  generous.  But  it  shut  out  of  sight  (1)  the  ties 
which  boimd  Nabotli  to  his  inheritance,  and  (2)  the  duty  he  owed  to  God.  The 
Israehte  could  not  ndienate  his  lot  even  when  pressed  by  direst  necessity.  It  might 
be  parted  with  for  a  time,  but  it  returned  again  to  its  rightful  owners  at  the  year 
of  jubilee.  Ahab*s  offer  was  a  temptation  to  Naboth  to  think  Ughtly  of  Qod*8 
arrangements  and  to  despise  his  birthright. 

II.  Misdirected  angeb.  **Ahab  came  into  his  house  heavy  and  displeased,"* 
not  with  himself,  but  with  Naboth.  His  anger  was  not  against  his  sin,  but  against 
the  man  who  had  rebuked  it.  He  might  have  stood  and  said,  **  I  have  sinned.  I 
have  abused  my  position.  I  have  been  caring  for  my  own  good,  and  not  for  theirs 
over  whom  God  has  set  me.'*  But  he  took  the  side  of  his  sin  against  the  truth. 
He  that  struck  at  that  struck  him.  When  God  meets  us  as  He  then  met  Ahab,  we 
must  either  return  humbled  and  penitent  into  the  right  way,  or  withstand  Him  and 
pass  into  deeper  darkness. — U. 

Vers.  6 — 14.— 5m'«  friendships,  and  what  they  lead  to,  I.  The  sinful  find 
MANY  HELPBBS.  Ahab  seems  to  have  done  all  that  he  was  able  or  cared  to  do. 
He  had  tempted  Naboth  and  failed,  and  the  matter  seemed  to  have  come  to  an 
end.  But  where  Ahab  stops,  Satan's  servants  meet  him  and  carry  on  the  work. 
Jezebel  prevails  on  him  to  tell  the  story,  and  the  elders  of  Jezreel  and  its  sons 
of  Belial  are  ready  to  do  their  part  also,  to  give  him  his  desire  and  steep  his  soul  in 
Clime.  The  man  who  is  casting  away  means  and  character  and  health  and 
etei-nal  life  will  find  friends  to  t^e  the  part  of  his  worse  against  his  better  self, 
and  agents  enough  to  aid  him  in  accomplishing  his  sinful  will  It  is  vain  to  think 
of  anesting  a  career  of  vice  merely  by  change  of  place.  Satan  has  his  servants 
everywhere. 

II.  The  MISUSE  of  influence.  There  is  much  that  may  be  admired  in  Jezebel's 
conduct.  However  false  she  was  to  others,  she  was  true  to  her  own.  With  tender* 
ness,  which  lends  a  pecuhar  grace  to  a  strong,  re^al  nature  like  hers,  she  approaches 
the  moody  monarch.  Under  the  warm  sunslune  of  loving  sympathy  the  bands 
which  bind  the  burden  to  his  soul  melt  away.  It  is  laid  down  and  exposed  to  view. 
But  however  good  the  impulses  which  incite  the  wicked  to  action,  their  feet  take 
to  the  paths  of  sin.  1.  Her  sympathy  becomes  fierce  championship  of  torong^ 
There  is  love  for  Ahab,  but  no  consideration  for  Naboth,  and  no  regard  to  the  voice 
of  justice  and  of  God.  How  much  human  love  to-day  is  after  the  pattern  of 
Jezebel's — narrow,  selfish,  unjust  1  The  home  is  everything;  the  world  outside 
has  no  claims,  sometimes  not  even  rights  1  Others  are  regarded  with  pleasure  as 
they  favour  those  we  love ;  with  aversion  and  hatred  so  soon  as  they  oppose  them, 
or  even  stand  in  their  way.  Homes  are  meant  to  be  training  schools  for  God*s  sons 
and  daughters,  where  they  may  learn  to  be  patient,  forbearing,  less  exacting,  able 
to  make  allowances  for  dmerence  of  disposition  and  of  judgment,  and  so  pass  out 
able  to  do  a  brother's,  sister's  part  in  the  great  world  around  them.  But  Jezebel's 
affection  frustrates  God's  plan  and  arms  the  home  against  the  world  it  was  meant 
to  serve.  2.  Slie  goads  him  on  to  greater  sin.  She  blames  him  not  for  setting  his 
heart  so  upon  a  trifle,  but  for  letting  the  matter  rest  where  it  did.  She  reminds 
him  of  his  might  and  Naboth's  weakness:  **Dost  thou  now  govern?  '*  &c.  How 
often  does  the  sympathy  of  the  wicked  daringly  recommend  what  the  heart  had 
feared  to  think,  and  this  too  with  reproaches  of  weakness,  of  wrongs  and  slights  left 
unavenged  t  Instead  of  quenching  the  fire  of  hate,  they  fan  it  into  fiercer  flame. 
8.  She  bears  him  onward  into  crime  (vers.  7 — 10).  Ahab's  very  weakness  would 
have  prevented  him  shedding  Naboth's  blood,  but  her  subtle  bram  and  indomitable 
will  supply  what  is  needful  to  steep  his  soul  in  guilt.  How  many  dai^k  stains  have 
been  in  this  very  way  fixed  upon  the  page  of  history  I  How  much  genius  and 
talent  have  thus  served,  and  are  serving  now,  the  devil's  purpose  I 
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III.  Thb  kvil  wrought  by  timk-ssbyers  (vers.  11—16).  There  is  nothing  to 
relieve  the  baseness  of  the  elders  and  nobles  of  JezreeL  They  were  not  impeJled 
by  misgoided  affection  to  avenge  a  fancied  wrong.  They  could  not  even  plead 
ignorance.  They  were  behind  the  scenes  and  arranged  for  Uie  triaL  It  was  murder 
of  the  deepest  dye — ^murder  done  under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  the  offended  nu^esty 
of  God.  They  had  one  of  the  grandest  opportunities  of  shielding  innocence  and 
rebuking  wickedness  in  high  places.  They  had  only  to  say  they  could  not  lend 
themselves  to  such  a  deed.  But  these  do  not  stand  alone.  The  greatest  crimes  in 
history  have  been  wrought  in  this  very  way.  Is  there  no  place  to-day  over  which 
**  Jezreel "  might  well  be  written  ?  Are  there  no  men  and  no  causes  frowned  upon, 
not  because  that  in  themselves  they  deserve  such  treatment,  but  because  they  are 
not  in  favour,  and  it  will  not  pay  to  behiend  them  ?  Are  ^ere  none  who  will  use 
their  influence  in  favour  of  a  good  cause  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  but  who  will  be 
looked  for  in  vain  when  it  sorely  needs  to  be  befriended  ?  There  may  be  no  crime 
wrought  now  in  this  land  such  as  was  then  done  in  Israel;  but  should  the  time  come, 
these  are  the  men  who  will  do  as  the  elders  and  nobles  did  then.  The  spirit  is  the 
same,  and  in  the  like  circumstances  it  yW.  bear  the  same  fruit. — U. 

Vers.  16 — 29. — Guilt  and  Mercy,  I.  To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  sin  is  to  take 
ITSGUILT.  "  Hast  ^^1^  killed?*'  &c.  It  is  not  said  that  Ahab  knew  of  the  plot.  The 
plain  inference  is  that  he  did  not  Jezebel  wrote  to  the  elders,  and  to  her  the  tidings 
were  sent  that  the  deed  was  done.  But  if  Ahab  did  not  know  before^  he  knew  after. 
Knowing  how  it  had  been  procured  he  nevertheless  received  it,  and  heard  as  he  stood 
there  the  word  of  the  Lord :  '*  Hast  tliou  killed^  and  also  taken  possession  f  *'  There 
are  men,  for  example,  who  could  not  pass  their  days  in  the  vile  drink  traffic.  They 
could  not  sleep  at  night  for  thought  of  the  wives  and  mothers  and  children  whose 
misery  had  pleaded  in  God's  sight  ag^st  them  and  their  worL  The  thought  of  the 
souls  they  had  helped  to  lead  down  into  the  eternal  darkness  would  terrify  them« 
But  they  can  pocket  the  gains  of  that  veiy  trade ;  they  can  receive  ^e  higher  rent 
which  ueir  property  secures  because  it  is  let  to  the  sellers  of  drink,  and  live  in 
quietness,  and  sit  at  uie  Lord's  table,  and  die  in  good  esteem,  and  go  forth  to  meet — 
what  ?  the  same  judgment  as  the  publican !  Your  reputable  merchant  may  not  lie 
and  cheat ;  but  u  the  young  men  that  serve  behind  his  counters  do  so,  and  if  he 
knowinglv  pockets  the  gains  of  such  baseness,  he  is  equally  guilty  in  God's  sight. 
To  take  the  fruit  of  falsehood  and  oppression  and  wrong  is  to  stain  our  souls  with 
their  guilt  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  the  place  where  dogs  hcked  the  blood  of 
Nabow  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even  thine.'*  **  Behold  I  will  bring  evil  upon 
thee,"  &c.  (vers.  21—24). 

II.  What  it  means  when  a  man  finds  the  truth  hateful.  Ahab*s  questioui 
**  Hast  thou  found  me  ?"  &c.,  was  a  self-revelation.  There  were  many  to  whom 
EUjah's  presence  would  have  been  like  that  of  an  angel  of  God ;  but  to  JUiab  it  is  as 
the  shadow  of  death.  And  the  explanation  was,  **  Because  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to 
work  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  It  is  only  to  death  that  the  truth  is  a  savour 
of  death.  He  was  sin's  bondman.  For  the  gratification  of  evil  desire  he  had  sold 
himself  to  work  Satan's  will,  and  now  in  his  attitude  to  God's  servant  he  was  own- 
ing Satan  still  as  master.  It  is  easy  to  listen  with  approval,  and  with  pleasure  even, 
when  oUier  men's  sins  are  dealt  with ;  but  when  our  own  are  touched — when  we 
are  met  with  our  feet  standing  in  Naboth's  vineyard,  what  is  our  attitude  toward 
the  truth  7  Is  it  anger  or  submission  ?  Whom  do  we  own  as  master,  Satan  or 
God? 

III.  The  riches  of  God*s  mercy  (vers.  26 — ^29).  1.  The  greatness  of  Ahdb^a 
Hn,  He  had  outstripped  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  great  as  their  sins  had  been ; 
*'  but  there  was  none  like  unto  Ahab,"  Ao.  2.  The  inadeqiMcy  of  his  repentance. 
It  was  no  doubt  sincere,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  was  fear  of  judgment,  not 
loathing  of  sin.  8.  The  fulness  of  the  Dwine  compassion.  Verses  26  and  26  might 
well  have  been  a  prelude  to  Uie  record  of  full  and  speedy  vengeance,  and  especially 
BO  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  his  sorrow.  But  it  is  the  introduction  to 
the  story  of  mercy.    All  that  sin— sin  of  deepest  dye— will  not  prevent  God  running 
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forth  to  meet  Ahab  so  soon  as  he  begins  to  turn  to  Him.  That  sorrow,  shallow 
though  it  was,  God  had  marked  and  accepted.  '*  Seest  thou  how  Ahab  ?  '*  &c.  God 
IS  not  a  stem,  relentless  Judge.  Father's  heart  has  never  yearned  over  child  as 
God's  over  us.— U. 

Ver.  20. — NaboWa  Vineyard.  The  robbery  and  murder  of  Naboth  form  one  of 
the  darkest  episodes  in  the  story  of  Ahab*s  life.  We  see  that  idolatry  and  perse- 
cution were  not  the  only  crimes  into  which  Jezebel  seduced  him.  Indeed,  such 
iniquities  never  stand  alone.  They  would  naturally  be  the  parents  of  many  more. 
He  was  probably  guilty  of  many  such  acts  of  cruel  wrong  during  his  wicked  career. 
This  is  related  to  show  how  completely  he  had  '*  sold  himself  to  work  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.'*    Let  us  think  of  (1)  his  sin,  (2)  his  punishment,  (8)  his  remorse. 

I.  His  sin.  It  had  many  elements  of  moral  wrong  in  it,  and  is  not  to  be 
characterized  by  any  one  particular  designation.  1.  Ava/rice,  Large  and  rich  as 
his  royal  domain  was,  he  envied  Naboth  the  possession  of  his  little  vineyard.  2. 
Oppression,  It  was  a  wicked  abuse  of  power.  "  Might "  to  him  was  "  right." 
8.  Impiety,  Ahab  must  have  known  that  he  was  tempting  Naboth  to  the  violation 
of  an  express  Divine  command  (Num.  xxxvi.  7).  4.  Abject  moral  weakness.  This 
is  seen  in  his  childish  petulance  (ver.  4)  and  in  his  mean  subserviency  to  the 
imperious  will  of  Jezebel.  5.  Base  hypocrisy,  in  subjecting  the  injured  man  to  the 
decision  of  a  mock  tribunal.  Grimes  like  this  generally  present  various  phases  of 
evil  thought  and  feeling;  and  when  they  attempt  to  cover  themselves  witn  a  false 
veil  of  rectitude,  it  only  tends  to  deepen  immeasurably  our  sense  of  their  iniquity. 

II.  His  punishment.  The  prophet  was  assuming  his  true  function  in  pronouncing 
this  swift  judgment  on  the  cruel  wrong  that  bad  been  committed.  His  calling  was 
to  proclaim  and  enforce  the  laws  of  eternal  righteousness,  to  vindicate  the  oppressed, 
to  rebuke  injustice,  and  that  not  least,  but  rather  most  of  all,  when  it  sat  enthroned 
on  the  seats  of  authority  and  power.  Note  respecting  this  punishment.  1.  Its 
certainty.  Ahab  could  not  really  be  surprised  that  his  **  enemy  had  found  "  him, 
for  that  "  enemy  "  was  but  the  instrument  of  a  God  to  whom  "  all  things  are  naked 
and  opened."  **  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the 
good,''  and  the  transgressor  can  never  escape  His  righteous  judgment.  "  Be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out "  (Num.  xxxii.  28).  2.  Its  correspondence  with  the 
crime,  "  In  the  place  where  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,"  &o.  (ver.  19). 
The  principle  involved  in  this  has  often  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  Divine  retri- 
butions. "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,"  &o.  (Gal.  vi.  7,  8).  "  They  have  sown  the 
wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind  "  (Hosea  viii.  7).  8.  Its  delay.  The  sen- 
tence was  fully  executed  only  in  the  person  of  his  son  Joram  (2  Kings  ix.  25,  2C) ; 
but  this  in  no  way  alters  the  character  or  lessens  the  terribleness  of  it  as  a  punish- 
ment upon  him.  Especially  when  we  remember  what  an  instalment  of  the  full 
penalty  was  given  in  the  violence  of  his  own  death  (ch.  Tgii.  $4—87).  **  Because 
sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the 
sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil "  (Ecoles.  viii.  11).  But  when,  space 
beiuff  thus  given  them  for  repentance,  they  abuse  it,  thejr  do  but  *'  treasure  up 
wrath  for  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath,"  and,  fiallmg  under  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  God,  they  do  not  escape  *'  till  they  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing." 
Thus  did  Ahab  inherit  the  woe  pronounced  on  him  who  thinks  to  secure  any  g^)d 
for  himself  by  iniquity  and  blood  (Hab.  ii  12).  Ill-gotten  gain  always  brings  with 
it  a  curse. 

III.  His  bemorse  (ver.  27).  It  can  scarcely  be  called  repentance.  It  may  have 
been  sincere  enough  so  far  as  it  went,  and  fortius  reason  God  delayed  the  threatened 
punishment ;  but  it  was  wanting  in  the  elements  of  a  true  repentance.  It  was  the 
compunction  of  a  guilty  conscience,  but  not  the  sacred  agony  of  a  renewed  heart 
It  sprang  from,  sudden  alarm  at  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  sin,  but  not  fit>m 
a  true  hatred  of  the  sin  itsell  It  soon  passed  away,  and  left  him  still  more  a  slave 
to  the  evil  to  which  he  had  '*  sold  himself  "  than  he  was  before.  *'  For  godly  sorrow 
worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of:  but  the  sorrow  of  tiie  world 
worketh  death"  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).— W. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEBXXn.    1—58. 
Thb  xxPEDinoN  OF  Ahab  and  Jbhosha- 

PHAT  AOAIMST  RaMOTH-QiLBAO.      ThE  DEATH 

OF   Ahab.     The    beions  of  Jehoshaphat 

AND  AhAZIAH. 

Ver.  1.— And  they  continued  [rather. 
rested,  Heb.  sate,  dwelt.  Of.  Judg.  v.  17- 
The  LXX.  has  UdBuret  sing.]  three  yean 
without  war   [The  Hebrew   explains  the 

*  *  rested  '* — there  was  notwar,  Ac.  See  Ewald, 
286  g.  The  three  years  (not  fall  years, 
as  the  next  Terse  shows)  are  to  be 
ooanted  from  the  second  defeat  of  Ben- 
hadad ;  the  history,  that  is  to  say,  is  re- 
sumed from  ch.  xx.  84 — 43.  Bawlinson 
conjectures  that  it  was  during  this  period 
that  the  Assyrian  invasion,  under  Shal- 
maneser  II.,  took  place.  The  Black  Obe- 
lisk tells  us  that  Ahab  of  Jezreel  joined  a 
league  of  kings,  of  whom  Ben-hadad  was 
one,  against  the  Assyrians,  furnishing  a 
force  of  10,000  footmen  and  2000  chariots ; 
see  '*  Hist  Illust.'*  pp.  113, 114.  The  com- 
mon danger  might  well  compel  a  cessation 
of  hostilities]  1>etween  Syria  and  Israel. 

Ver.  2.— And  It  came  to  pass  In  the  third 
year  [Of  the  peace ;  not  after  the  death  of 
Naboth,  as  Stanley],  that  Jehoshaphat  the 
kinff  of  Judah  came  down  [The  journey  to 
Jerusalem  being  invariably  described  as  a 
**  going  up/*  one  ^m  Jerusalem  to  the 
provinces  would  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  a 

•  *  going  down  "]  to  the  king  of  IsraeL  [For 
aught  that  appears,  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  monarchs  of  the  sister  kingdoms 
had  met,  except  in  battle,  since  the  disrup- 
tion, though  the  marriage  of  Jehoram,  son 
of  Jehoshaphat,  with  Athaliab,  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  had  taken  place  some 
years  before  this  date  (2  Ghron.  xviii.  1,  2). 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  growing  power 
of  Syria  had  led  to  this  affinity  and  alliance.] 

Ver.  3. — And  the  king  of  Israel  said  unto 
hlj  servants  [During  the  visit.  It  se^ms 
likely  that  Jehoshaphat  went  down  to 
Samaria  by  Ahab's  invitation,  and  that  the 
latter  then  had  this  campaign  in  view.  The 
chronicler  says  that  Ahab  **  incited,"  or 
**  stirred  him  up'*  (same  word  as  in  ch. 
zxL  25)  to  go  with  him  to  battle.  Ahab 
was  unable  to  contend  single-handed,  and 
without  Divine  assistance— which  he  could 
not  now  look  for— against  Syria ;  and  saw 
no  means  of  compelling  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  which  Ben-hadad  had  made  with 
him  (ch.  XX.  84),  and  which  he  appears  to 
have  shamelessly  broken,  except  by  the  help 
of  Jehoshaphat,  whose  military  organiza- 


tion at  this  tinxe  must  have  been  great,  and, 
indeed,  complete  (2  Ghron.  xvii.  10—19). 
It  is  in  favour  of  this  view  that  Ahab  enter- 
tained him  and  his  large  retinue  with  such 
profuse  hospitality.  The  chronicler,  who 
dwells  on  the  number  of  sheep  and  oxen 
slain  for  the  feast,  intimates  that  it  was 
this  generous  reception  "persuaded'*  Je- 
hoshaphat to  join  in  the  war],  Know  ye 
that  Bamoth  in  Oilead  [Generally,  as 
below  (vers.  4,  6,  <fea),  **  Bamoth-Gilead,*' 
i.e.,  of  Gilead.  See  note  on  ch.  iv.  13. 
This  **  great  frontier  fortress  was,  in  the 
hands  of  Syria,  even  after  many  reverses, 
a  constant  menace  against  Israel  **  (Stanley)] 
Is  ours  [f.e.,  it  was  one  of  the  cities  which 
Ben-hadad  had  promised  to  restore  (ch. 
XX.  84).  This  shows  that,  as  we  might 
expect  from  a  man  of  Ben-hadad*^  over- 
bearing yet  pusillanimouB  oharacter^  he 
had  not  kept  good  faith.  Though  so  Icmg  a 
time  had  elapsed,  it  was  still  in  his  hands] , 

and  we  he  still  [H^n  is  onomatopoetic, 
like  our  **hush."  Marg.  rightly,  HUnt  from 
taking  it.  The  word  conveys  very  expres- 
sively that  they  had  been  abttid  of  making 
any  movement  to  assert  their  rights,  lest 
they  should  attract  the  attention  and  anger 
of  their  powerful  and  incensed  neighbour] , 
and  take  It  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the  kiniff 
of  Syria?  [It  is  hardlv  likely  that  Ahab 
could  have  forgotten  the  warning  of  ch. 
XX.  42.  It  is  probable  that  Ben-hadad*8 
flagrant  disregard  of  his  treaty  engagements 
determined  him  to  run  all  risks,  especially 
if  he  could  secure  the  help  of  the  then 
powerful  king  of  Judah.] 

Ycr.  4.— And  he  said  unto  Jehoshaphat, 
Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  battle  to  Ramoth- 
CHlead  ?  [It  is  probable  this  question  was 
asked  with  some  misgivings.  Such  an 
alliance  was  altogether  new,  and  Ahab 
might  well  wonder  how  the  idea  would 
strike  a  pious  prince  like  Jehoshaphat. 
That  the  latter  ought  to  have  refused  his 
help,  we  know  from  2  Ghron.  xix.  2.]  And 
Jehoshaphat  said  to  the  kln^  of  Israel,  I  am 
as  thou  art  [Heb.  as  I  as  thou] ,  my  people 
as  thy  people,  my  horses  as  thy  horses. 
[From  the  ready  and  unreserved  way  in 
which  he  at  once  engages  in  this  war,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  he,  too,  had 
reason  to  fear  the  power  of  Syria.  Probably 
Ben-hadad,  when  ne  besieged  Samaria  (ch. 
XX.  1),  had  formed  the  idea  of  reducing  the 
whole  of  Palestine  to  subjection.  And 
Jehoshaphat  would  remember  that  Bamoth- 
Gilead,  where  the  Syrian  king  was  still  en- 
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trenched,  was  bnt  forty  miles  distant  from 
Jerusalem.  Bahr  holds  that  horses  are 
specially  mentioned  "  because  they  formed 
an  essential  part  of  the  military  power** 
(Psa.  xxxiii.  16, 17 ;  Prov.  xxi.  81).  It  is 
true  that  in  a  campaign  against  the  Syrians 
they  would  be  especially  oseful  (see  on  ch. 
XX.  1.) ;  but  they  reoeiTe  no  mention  at  the 
hands  of  the  oluronioler,  who  reads  instead 
of  this  last  claose,  **  And  we  (or  I)  will  be 
with  thee  in  the  war/'] 

Ver.  5. — And  Jehoahaphat  said  unto  the 
klnff  of  Israel,  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  at 
[This  word  is  redundant]  the  word  of  the 
Lord  today.  [DV^  hardly  conveys  that 
"he  asks  to  have  the  prophets  called  in  at 
once,*'  **  lest  Ahab  should  consent  in  word 
and  put  off  the  inquiry  in  act  **  (Bawlinson) ; 
but  rather  means,  **  at  this  crisis,**  '*  under 
these  circumstances.**  This  request  agrees 
well  with  what  we  learn  elsewhere  as  to 
Jeho8haphat*s  piety  (2  Ghron.  xvii.  4—9; 
six.  6 — 7,  Ac.)  And,  remembering  how 
Ahab*s  late  victories  hiMl  been  foretold  by  a 
prophet,  and  had  been  won  by  the  help  of 
Jehovah,  Jehoehaphat  might  well  suppose 
that  his  new  ally  would  be  eager  to  know 
the  word  of  the  liord.] 

Ver.  6.— Then  the  king  of  laraal  gathered 
the  prophets  [Called  by  Micaiah  **  hi$ 
prophets '*  (ver.  32),  and  '*  thy  prophets*' 
(ver.  23)]  together,  atMmt  four  hundred 
men  [From  tibe  number  (cf.  ch.  xviiL  19) 
it  has  been  concluded  that  these  were  **  the 
prophets  of  the  groves,**  i.e.,  of  Astarte, 
who  escaped  the  massacre  of  the  Baal 
prophets  (ch.  xviii.  40).  Others  have  sup- 
Doeed  that  th^  were  prophets  of  BaaL  But 
both  these  suppositions  are  negatived  (1) 
by  the  fact  that  Jehoshaphat  asks  Ahab  to 
**  inquire  at  the  word  of  Jehovah^'*  and  (2) 
that  these  prophets  profess  to  speak  in  me 
name  and  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (vers. 
11,  12,  34).  Moreover  (8)  Ahab  would 
hardly  have  insulted  Jehoshaphat  by  bring- 
ing the  prophets  of  Baal  or  Astarte  before 
him  (Waterland  in  Wordsworth).  And  yet 
that  they  were  not  true  prophets  of  the  Lord, 
or  of  the  **  sons  of  the  prophets,**  appears  (1) 
from  ver.  7,  where  Jehosliaphat  asks  for  a 
"  prophet  of  the  Lord ;  **  and  (2),  from  ver. 
20  sqq.,  where  Micaiah  disclaims  them,  and 
is  found  in  direct  opposition  to  them.  The 
onlv  conclusion  open  to  us,  conaequentlv — 
and  it  is  now  generally  adopted — is  that  uey 
were  the  priests  of  the  high  places  of  Beth^ 
and  Dan,  the  successors  of  those  whom 
Jeroboam  had  introduced  into  the  priestly 
office.  It  need  cause  us  no  surprise  to  find 
these  priests  here  described  as  **  prophets  ** 
(cf.  Jer.  xxii.  18;  Ezek.  xiii  1),  and  as 
claiming  prophetic  gifts,  for  the  priests  of 


Baal  bore  the  same  name  (ch.  xviii.  19, 22, 
Ac.),  and  apparently  pretended  to  similar 
powers.  **No  ancient  people  considered 
any  cultus  complete  without  a  class  of  men 
through  whom  the  god  might  be  ques- 
tioned **  (Bahr).  The  existence  of  so  large 
a  number  of  prophets  of  the  calves  proves 
that  the  inroads  of  idolatry  had  by  no 
means  destroyed  the  calf-worship.  If  its 
priests  were  so  many,  its  worshippers  cannot 
have  been  few],  and  said  unto  them.  Shall 
I  go  against  Bamoth-OUead  to  battle^  or 
shall  I  forbear  ?  And  they  said, Oo  up;  for 
the  Lord  [^jhy  It  is  very  significant  that 
at  first  they  hesitate  to  use  the  ineffable 
name.  It  was  probably  this  cironmstanee 
excited  Jehoshaphat*s  suspicions.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  reason  why  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  this  answer  is  unexplained ; 
but  when  we  remember  how  careful  the 
true  prophet  was  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah  (chs.  xiv.  7  ;  xvii.  1, 14;  xx.  13, 14, 
28),  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  their 
mention  of  **  Adonai  **  occasioned  his  mis- 
givings. The  chronicler  gives  the  word  as 
Elohim]  ihaU  deUver  it  [LXX.  ^i^^c 
dutoii,  $hall  surely  give  it]  Into  the  hand  of 
the  king; 

Ver.  7.— And  Jahoahaphat  aald.  Ife  thoro 
not  hero  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  [Heb. 
Jehovah]  beeidaa  [t.e.,  in  addition  to  these 
$oi'disafU  prophets.  He  hardly  likee  to  say 
bluntly  that  he  cannot  regard  them  as 
inspired,  but  at  the  same  time  hints  dearly 
that  he  cannot  be  satisfied  as  to  their 
mission  and  authority],  that  wo  might  in- 
quire of  him  ? 

Ver.  8.— And  the  Itiag  of  Israel  said  unto 
Jehoohaphati  There  Is  yot  one  man  [Ct  ch. 
xviii.  22],  moaiah  [The  name  (^^Who  is 
like  Jehovah  ?)  is  as  appropriate  to  the  man 
who  bore  it  as  Elijah's  name  was  to  him 
(ch.  xvii.  1 ;  of.  xviu.  89).  But  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  name  in  the  Old  Testament— it 
is  borne  by  eight  different  persons.  Compare 
Michael,  **Who  is  like  Godr'*]  the  son  of 
Imlah  [The    chronicler   writes  the  name 

Imla,  Kpp^] ,  by  whom  wo  may  Inquire  of 
the  Lord  [Ahab  evidently  had  wished  Je- 
hoshaphat to  understand  that  the  prophets 
already  consulted  were  prophets  of  Jeho- 
vah, as  no  doubt  they  claimed  to  be.  One 
of  tiiem  bore  a  name  in  which  the  sacred 
Jah  formed  a  part] :  hut  I  hate  [^JTltg^  (cf. 
odi),  have  learned  to  hate]  him  [Ahal^  had 
good  reasons  for  not  caring  to  consult  a 
man  whom  he  had  put  into  prison  (see  ver. 
26,  and  compare  Matt  xiv.  8),  because  of  his 
reproofs  or  unwelcome  predictions.  Jose- 
phus,  and  Jewish  writers  generally,  iden- 
tify Micaiah  with  the  nameless  prophet  of 
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oh.  zxi.  42] ;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  ffood 
oonoemlng  me,  hnt  otIL    [The  ohronider 

adds  Vp^p ;  t.e.,  persistently,  through- 
OQt  his  whole  career.  Ahab  insinuates  that 
Mlcaiah  is  aotaated  by  personal  dislike. 
The  commentators  refer  to  Homer.  II.  !▼., 
106—108.]  And  Jehoshaphat  said.  Let  not 
the  king  say  so.  [He  does  not  mean 
that  the  prophet  cannot  say  just  what  he 
will,  but  safrgests  that  Ahab  is  prcjadioed 
against  him.  Perhaps  he  suspected  that 
there  might  be  a  very  different  reason  for 
Mioaiah*s  sinister  predictions.] 

Ver.  9.— Then  the  king  of  Israel  called 
an  offloer  [Heb.  one  eunuch.  So  the  LXX., 
iitvovYov  h^a.  So  that  Samuel's  forebodings 
have  oeen  realised  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  marg.) 
Probably,  like  Ebed  Melech,  the  Ethiopian 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  7),  ho  was  a  foreigner ;  possibly 
a  prisoner  of  war  (Herod,  iii.  49 ;  yi.  82). 
Dent,  xxiii.  1  suggests  that  even  suoh  a 
king  as  Ahab  would  hardly  inflict  this 
humiliation  upon  an  Israelite.  From  1 
Chron.  xzviii.  1,  Heb.,  we  gather  that  even 
David's  court  had  its  eunuchs,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  Solomon's  enormous  harem 
oould  not  be  maintained  without  them.  In 
later  days  we  find  them  prominent  in  the 
history,  and  oooupying  important  positions 
under  the  king  (2  Emgs  viii.  6;  ix.  82; 
xxiii.  11 ;  xxv.  19 ;  Jer.  xxix.  2 ;  xxxiv.  19 ; 
Iii  25,  <bo.  Cf.  Gen.  xxxvii.  36)],  and 
said,  Hasten  hither  moaiah  the  son  of 


Ver.  10.— And  the  kinff  of  Israel  and 
Jehoshaphat  the  klnff  of  Judah  sat  each 
on  his  throne  ['*  Oriental  kings  had  port- 
able thrones,  which  they  took  with  them 
upon  their  journeys  *'  (Herod,  vii.  212. 
Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  p.  150) 
Bawlinson],  havlnff  put  on  their  robes 
[As  a  ooundl  of  state  was  to  be  held,  the 
kings  put  on  their  official  vestments.  DH)^ 
simply  means  "coverings,*'  "clothes,"  but 
that  the  special  royal  dr^  is  here  intended 
is  dear,  as  B&hr  observes,  from  Levit. 
xxi.  10.  This  gathering  of  prophets  and 
counsellors  seems  to  have  followed  the 
banquet.  When  Jehoshaphat  expressed 
his  readiness  to  go  to  war,  Ahab  appears 
to  have  forthwith  convened  this  assemblv, 
in  order  that  the  matter  might  be  put  m 
tiain  at  once.  Ewald  says  a  review  of  the 
troops  was  designed,  but  of  this  the  text 
knows  nothing]  In  a  void  place  [Heb.  a 
threshing-floor.  See  note  on  ch.  xxi.  1.  The 
"  floor  "  implies  not  only  a  vacant  spaoe, 
but  an  exalted  position.  Ordinarily,  it 
would  not  be  enclosed  within  the  dty 
walls,  nor  does  it  appear  that  this  floor  was] 
in  the  entranot  [The  Hebrew  has  no  prepo- 


sition ;  simply  MO^  which  would  be  more 
correctly  rendered  **  at  the  entrance."  The 
town  gate  was  the  great  place  of  concourse 
(2  Kings  vii.  1).  Here,  too,  justice  was  dis- 
pensed. See  Buth  iv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  2 ; 
xix.  8 ;  Pss.  Ixix.  12 ;  cxxvii.  5  ;  Dent.  xxi. 
19 ;  Oen.  xix.  I ;  xxiii.  10 ;  Amos  v.  12,  15, 
Ac.]  of  the  gate  of  Samaria;  and  aU  the 
prophets  prophesied  before  them.  [They 
continuod  their  prophesyings  even  whilst 
Micah  was  being  summoned.  Or  the  refer- 
ence may  be  to  tho  prophesyings  of  ver.  6. 

Ver.  11.— And  JMekiah  [This  name  » 
*'  Justice  of  Jehovah,"  is  one  of  the  proofs 
that  these  cannot  have  been  prophets  of 
Baal,  as  Stanley  and  others  suppose]  the 
son  of  Ghenaanah  [^  '*  Canaanitess."  But 
we  gather  from  1  Chron.  vii.  10  that  this, 
like  Shelomith,  was  a  man's  name.  The 
Benjamite  there  mentioned  may  be  identical 
with  the  fsther  (or  ancestor)  of  Zedekiah] 
made  him  [Bawlinson  would  translate  **  had 
made  him."  Ho  says  that  the  horns  must 
have  **  been  made  previously,  in  expectation 
of  some  such  occasion  as  that  now  afforded 
him."  But  it  is  quite  oonoeivable  that 
during  the  prophe^vings,  which  dearly 
lasted  some  time,  the  idea  occurred  to 
Zedekiah,  and  it  would  not  take  long  to 
put  it  into  execution]  horns  of  iron 
[Thenius  understands  that  these  were  iron 
spikes  hdd  on  the  forehead.  But  the 
reference  is  dearly  to  the  horns  of  a 
bullock,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
prophetic  act  is  only  manifest  when  we 
remember  that  Ephrsim  is  compared  to  a 
bullock  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17),  and  more,  that 
Moses  spake  beforehand  of  the  strength  of 
his  horns,  and  predicted  that  with  them  he 
should  **pu8h  the  people  together  to  the 
ends  of  tne  earth."  Not  only,  that  is  to 
say,  was  the  horn  a  familiar  Oriental 
symbol  of  power  (1  Sam.  ii.  1, 10  ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  8;  Pss.  Ixxxix.  24;  TdL  10;  Dan. 
vii.  21 ;  viii.  8,  Ac),  but  it  was  identified 
in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  powerful 
tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  in  other  words,  with  the 
kingdom  of  IsraeL  This  symbolical  act 
was  not  necessarily  an  imitation  of  the 
action  of  Ahijah  (ch.  xi.  80).  Such  acted 
parables  were  not  unconmion  among  the 
prophets  (2  Kings  xiii.  15 ;  Isa.  xx.  2 ;  Jer. 
xiii.  1 ;  XIX.  10 ;  xxxii.  9  sqq. ;  Ezek.  iv., 
V. ;  Acts  xxi.  11)] :  and  he  said,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  [Heb.  Jehovah,  He  now  uses  the 
sacred  name ;  no  doubt  because  of  Jehosha- 
phat's  demand,  ver.  7] ,  With  these  Shalt 
thou  pnsh  [the  word  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  17] 
the  Syrians,  nntU  thou  have  oonsnmed 


Ver.  12.— And  all  the  proidietB  prophe- 
sied [Heb.  were  prophetying]  so,  saying, 
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do  up    to   Bamath-Oilaad,  and   prosper 

[a  Hebraism  for  "thou  wilt  prosper.'* 
GeseniuB,  Gram.  §  127.  2,  cite<i  parallels 
in  Gen.  xlii.  18 ;  Prov.  xx.  13 ;  Psa.  xxxvii. 
27  ;  Job  xxii.  21 ;  Isa.  viii.  9 ;  xxix.  9,  and 
reminds  as  that  in  the  Latin  divide  et 
impera  we  have  the  same  idiom] :  for  the 
Lord  [all  speak  in  His  name  now,  hoping 
thna  to  satisfy  the  king  of  Judah]  ahall 
dellyer  It  into  klie  klnff's  hand. 

Ver.  18.— And  tlio  messencrer  that  waa 
gono  [or  went]  to  oall  Mlcalah,  spaJco  nnto 
him,  f  aylnir,  Behold  now,  the  words  of  the 
prophets  declare  good  vnto  the  king  with 
one  month  [Heb.  one  mouth  good  to  the  king. 
The  messenger  may  possibly  have  had  in- 
strnotions  to  seek  to  conciliate  Micaiah.  In 
any  case  he  thinks  it  well  to  tell  him  of 
the  unanimity  of  the  prophets.  His  testi- 
mony, he  suggests,  will  surely  agree  with 
theirs]  :  let  thy  word,  I  pray  thee,  he  like 
the  word  of  one  of  them,  and  speak  that 
which  is  good.     [Heb.  gpeak  good.] 

Ver.  14.— And  Mloaiah  said,  As  the  Lord 
llYeth,  what  the  Lord  saith  unto  me,  that 
will  I  speak.  [We  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  answer  of  Balaam,  Nam.  xxii.  18,  88. 
And  we  may  see  not  only  in  the  saggestion 
of  this  messenger,  but  also  in  Ahab's  belief 
(ver.  8),  that  Micaiah  coold  prophesy  at 
pleasure,  a  striking  correspond^ice  with 
the  ideas  of  Balak  {ib,  Y.  6, 17).  Instead  of 
regarding  the  prophet  as  being  merely  the 
mouthpiece  of  Deity,  he  was  believed  in 
that  age  to  have  a  supematoral  influence 
with  God,  and  to  be  entrusted  with  magical 
powers  to  shape  the  future,  as  well  as  to 
foretell  it.] 

Ver.  15.— 8o  he  came  to  the  king.  And 
the  king  said  unto  him,  Micaiah,  shall  we 
go  against  Ramoth-aUead  to  battle,  or 
shall  we  forbear  ?  [Same  words  as  in  ver. 
6.  There  is  an  apparent  studied  fairness 
in  this  repetition.  It  is  as  if  Ahab  sai-J, 
•<  Despite  his  prejudice  against  me,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  influence  his  mind.  I  only 
deal  with  him  as  with  the  rest."]  And  he 
answered  him,  Oo,  and  prosper:  for  the 
Lord  shall  dellyer  it  into  the  hand  of  the 
king.  [As  Ahab*s  inquiry  is  the  echo  of  the 
question  of  ver.  6,  so  is  Micaiah*s  re8}>onse 
identical  with  the  answer  of  the  prophets. 
He  simply  echoes  their  words,  of  which, 
perhaps,  he  has  been  informed  by  the 
eunach.  There  was  an  exquisite  propriety 
in  this.  The  qaestion  was  insincere ;  the 
reply  was  ironical  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  27).  Ahab 
is  answered  *' according  to  the  multitude 
of  his  idols'*  (Ezek.  xiv.  4).  He  wishes  to 
be  deceived,  and  he  is  deceived.  No  doubt 
Micaiah*s  mocking  tone  showed  that  his 
words  were  ironical;  but  Ahab*s  hollow 
tone  had  already  proved  to  Micaiah  that  he 


was  insincere ;  that  he  did  not  care  to  know 
the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  wanted  prophets 
who  would  speak  to  him  smooth  things  and 
prophesy  deceits  (Isa.  xxx.  10).] 

Ver.  16.— And  the  king  said  unto  Him, 
How  many  times  shall  I  adjure  thee  that 
thou  tell  me  nothing  hut  that  which  is 
true  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  [Bawlinwn 
concludes  from  these  words  that  **  this 
mocking  manner  was  familiar  to  Micaiah, 
who  had  used  it  in  some  former  dealing 
with  the  Israelite  monarch.*'  But  we  must 
remember  that  Ahab's  words  were  really 
addressed  to  Jehoshapbat.  He  is  so  mani- 
festly playing  a  part,  that  we  need  not 
assume  that  he  is  strictly  truthful.  His 
great  desire  evidently  is  to  discredit  Micah*s 
predictions,  which  he  clearly  perceives,  from 
the  bitter  and  ironical  tone  of  the  latter,  will 
be  adyerse  to  him.] 

Ver.  17. — ^And  he  said  [We  may  imagine 
how  entire  was  the  change  of  tone.  He  now 
speaks  with  profound  seriousness.  Thenius 
sees  in  the  peculiarity  and  originality  of  this 
vision  a  proof  of  the  historical  truth  of  this 
history.  **We  feel  that  we  are  gradually 
drawing  nearer  to  the  times  of  the  later 
prophets.  It  is  a  vision  which  might 
rank  amongst  those  of  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel " 
(Stanley)] ,  I  saw  aU  Israti  scattered  upon 
the  hills,  as  sheep  that  have  not  a  shep- 
herd :  and  the  Lord  said.  These  haye  no 
master :  let  them  return  OTory  man  to  his 
house  in  peace.  [The  last  words  are  illus- 
trated by  the  conmiand  of  ver.  81 ;  compare 
ver.  86.  We  may  also  picture  the  effect 
these  words  would  have  on  the  assembly  at 
the  city  gate.  For,  however  much  they 
might  be  inclined  to  discredit  Micaiah's 
words,  and  however  much  the  reckless, 
unreasoning  war-spirit  might  possess  them, 
there  were  none  who  did  not  understand 
that  this  vision  portended  the  dispersion  of 
the  Israelite  army  and  the  death  of  its 
leader.  King  and  people  had  been  con- 
stantly represented  under  the  figure  of 
shepherd  and  sheep,  and  notably  by  Moses 
himself,  who  had  used  these  very  words, 
**  sheep  without  a  shepherd  '*  (Num.  xxvii. 
17 ;  cf.  Psa.lxxviii.  70, 71 ;  Isa.  xliv.  28;  Jcr. 
xxiii.  1,  2 ;  Ezck.  xxxiv.  passim.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  Micaiah*s  vision,  like  Zede- 
kiah's  parable,  borrows  the  language  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Coincidences  of  this  remote 
character  are  the  most  powerful  proofs  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  then  written.] 

Ver.  18.— And  the  king  of  Israel  said 
unto  Jehoshaphat»  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that 
he  would  [Heb.  $ay  to  thee,  He  irt7i,  &c.] 
prophesy  no  good  concerning  me  hut  evil? 
[It  is  clear  that  Ahab  had  understood  per* 
fcctly  the  purport  of  Micaiah's  words.    Hq 
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now  appeals  to  them  as  a  proof  of  the 
latter'8  malice.] 

Ver.  19.— And  h%  nid,  Hear  thou  [in 
2  Chion.  xviii.  18,  Hear  ye]  therefore  [llie 
LXX.  has  ottx  o^n^,  whence  it  wonld  almost 

appear  that  they  had  the  text  {^  t6  heforo 
them  (Bahr).  But  tUJ  is  every  way  to  he 
preferred.  It  is  emphatic  hy  position,  and 
the  meaning  is,  **  Since  yon  will  have  it 
that  my  words  are  prompted  by  malice, 
hear  the  message  I  have  for  yon,"  AoJ]  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  I  saw  the  Lord  fit  is 
not  implied  (Wordsworth)  that  he  had  any 
direct  and  objective  vision  of  Qod,  sach  as 
Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6),  Elijah,  or  St.  Ste- 
phen. He  here  declares  what  he  may  have 
seen  in  dream  or  trance.  ICf.  Bev.  i.  10 ; 
iv.  2  ;  Isa.  vi.  1 ;  Ezek.  1. 1.)  It  was  a  real 
but  inner  vision  ^Keil).  In  its  interpreta- 
tion the  caution  of  Peter  Martyr  is  oarofully 
to  be  borne  in  mind ;  Omnia  haee  dicuntur 
av0pwfroira9wc]  sitting  on  Ms  throne  [It 
was  natural  for  some  of  the  commentators 
to  see  in  these  words  a  reference  to  the  two 
kings  then  sitting  in  their  royal  apparel, 
each  upon  his  throne.  But  it  is  veiy 
doubtful  whether  any  such  thought  was 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  who 
simply  relates  a  vision  of  the  past] ,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  [The  celestial  powers, 
cherubim,  angels,  archangels,  who  surround 
the  Lord  of  fflory.  That  there  can  be  no 
reference  to  tae  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  not- 
withstanding that  these  are  called  '*  the 
host  of  heaven"  in  Dent.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3,  is 
clear  from  the  next  words.  The  expression 
is  to  be  explained  by  Oen.  xxxii.  1,  2] 

standing  hyhim  [V^^;  for  the  meaning,  see 
Gen.  xviii.  8]  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left.  [The  resemblance  of  this  vision 
to  that  of  Isaiah  (ch.  vi.  1—8)  must  not  be 
overlooked.] 

Ver.  20.— And  the  Lord  said,  Who  shall 
persuade  [Same  word  in  Exod.  xxii.  16, 
Ueb. ;  Judg.  xiv.  16 ;  xvi.  6 ;  Prov.  i.  10, 
d:c.;  in  all  of  which  instances  it  is  trans- 
lated **  entice."  Compare  with  this  qucs- 
tion  that  of  Isa.  vi.  8.]  Ahab,  that  he  may 
go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth-Oilead  ?  [The 
meaning  is  that  Ahab's  death  in  battle  had 
boon  decreed  in  the  oounsels  of  God,  and 
that  the  Divine  Wisdom  hod  devised  means 
for  accomplishing  His  purpose.]  And  one 
said  on  this  manner,  and  another  said 
[Heb.  saying]  on  that  manner.  [Biihr  again 
quotes  from  Peter  Martjr:  ^^  Innuit  varios 
providentiae  Dei  modesy  quibus  decreta  sua 
ad  exititm  perducit^  and  adds  that  in  this 
vi^ion  "inner  and  spiritual  processes  are 
regarded  as  real  phenomena,  nay,  even  as 
persons."] 


Ver.  21 — ^And  there  came  ibrth  a  spirit 
[Heb.  tfie  spirit.  By  some,  especially  of 
the  earlier  commentators,  understood  of 
the  evil  spirit.  But  the  view  now  gene- 
rally adopted  (Thenius,  Eeil,  Bahr)  is  that 
♦•the  spirit  of  prophecy"  is  meant,  "the 
power  which,  going  forth  from  God  and 
taking  possession  of  a  man,  makes  him  a 
prophet  (1  Sam.  x.  6,  10;  xix.  20,  28). 
The  H'2p  is  the  Pinn  thH  (Hosea  ix.  7)  " 
Bahr.  This  power  is  here  personified] ,  and 
stood  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  [emphatic 
in  the  Hebrew]  will  persuade  [or  entice] 
him. 

Ver.  22.— And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Wherewith?  [Heb.  By  whatt]  And  he 
said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  wiU  he  a  lying 
spirit  [Heb.  a  spirit  of  a  lie,  Cf.  Zech. 
xiii.  2 ;  1  John  iv.  6]  in  the  mouth  of  all 
his  prophets.  [His  prophets,  not  Gbd's. 
Cf.  2  Kings  iii.  13.]  And  he  said.  Thou 
Shalt  persuade  him,  and  prefvall  also :  go 
forth,  and  do  so. 

Ver.  23.— Now  therefore,  behold,  the 
Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  all  these  thy  [Cf.  6  oIkoc  iffjuavt  Matt, 
xxiii.  88]  prophets  [This  statement,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  nave  taken  the  narra- 
tive  literally,  and  who  have  seen  in  **  the 
spirit"  either  one  of  the  angels  of  God,  or 
Satan  himself,  has  presented  almost  in- 
superable difficulties.  The  main  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Almighty  and  All 
Holy  is  here  made  to  give  His  sanction 
to  deceit  and  lying,  for  the  purpose  of 
tempting  Ahab  to  his  death.  We  have 
precisely  the  same  difficulty,  though,  if  pos- 
sible, more  directly  expressed  in  Ezek.  xiv. 
9  :  '*  If  the  prophet  be  deceived  ...  I  the 
Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet.'*  Cf. 
Jer.  XX.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xvL  15.  But  this  diffi- 
culty vanishes  if  we  remember  that  this  is 
anthropopathio  language,  and  is  merely 
meant  to  convey  that  God  had  **  taken  the 
house  of  Israel  in  their  own  heart,"  because 
they  were  '*  estranged  from  Him  through 
their  idols"  (Ezek.  xiv.  5).  Ahab  wished 
to  be  guided  by  false  prophets,  and  the 
justice  of  God  decreed  tnat  he  should  be 
guided  by  them  to  his  ruin.  Sin  is  pun- 
ished by  sin.  **  God  proves  His  holiness 
most  of  all  by  this,  that  He  punishes  evil 
by  evil,  and  destroys  it  b^  itself "  (Bahr). 
Ahab  had  chosen  lying  instead  of  truth : 
by  lying — according  to  the  lex  talionis — he 
should  be  destroyed.  The  difficulty,  in  fact, 
is  that  of  the  permission  of  evil  in  the 
world ;  of  the  use  of  existent  evil  by  God 
to  accomplish  His  purposes  of  good],  and 
the  Lord  [not  I  alone,  ver.  18]  hath 
spoken  [(.«.,  decreed]  evil  oonoeming  thee. 

Ver.  24.— But  Zedekiah  tho  son  of  Cha« 
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naanali  [Bawlinson  holds  that  he  was  a 
sort  of  ooryphaeos  of  the  false  prophets.  It 
is  more  probable  that,  having  pat  himself 
forward  on  a  former  oooasion  {yet.  11),  he 
now  feels  specially  aggriered  at  MicsSiah's 
blnnt  sssertion,  that  he  and  the  rest  have 
been  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  Ues]  went 
near,  and  smote  Iflcailah  [A  thoroughly 
natural  touch.  Bat  the  whole  narrative 
has  every  mark  of  naturalness  and  veracity. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  enraged  Zedekiidi 
would  be  at  the  slight  cast  upon  his  pro- 
phetic powers.  Apparently  this  eross  in- 
dignity elicited  no  protest  or  word  of  dis- 
pleasure from  either  of  the  kings,  liicaiah, 
like  Elijah,  was  left  alone] ,  on  the  cheek 
[ot  Job  xvi  10;  Lam.  iii.  30;  Luke  vi. 
29;  and  above  all  Matt.  zzvi.  67;  Luke 
xxii.  64;  Acts  xziii.  2.  Herein  Micaiah 
had  '*  the  fellowship  of  sufferings  **  (jf^* 
iii.  10)  with  our  blessed  Lord.  Baw- 
linson thinks  that  his  hands  would  be 
bound,  but  this  is  extremely  improbable. 
In  that  case  Ahab  could  hardly  have  asked 
him  to  prophesy  (ver.  15),  or  if  he  did, 
Jehoshaphat  would  know  beforehand  what 
to  expect],  and  said,  Which  way  [Heb. 
What,  or  where.  The  chronicler  supplies 
"way,**  thereby  bringing  the  expression 
into  unison  with  ch.  xiii.  12;  2  Kings  iii. 
8 ;  Job  xxxviii.  24]  went  [Heb.  p<u$ed, 
crossed,  *1^]  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  [These 
words  are  important,  as  showing  that  the 
speaker  had  not  identified  **  the  spirit "  of 
ver.  21  with  the  evil  spirit :  Job.  i.  6  sqq.] 
from  me  to  speak  unto  thee  t  [It  is  pretty 
dear  from  these  words,  in  connexion  with 
ver.  23,  that  Zedekiah  had  been  conscious 
of  an  inspiration,  of  a  spirit  not  his  own, 
which  impelled  him  to  speak  and  act  as  he 
did.  We  must  not  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  a  taunting  and  passionate  speech, 
but  its  meanmg  appears  to  be:  I  have 
spoken  in  the  name  and  by  the  spirit  of 
Jehovah.  Thou  claimest  to  have  done  the 
same.  How  is  it  that  the  Spirit  uf  Ood 
speaks  one  thing  by  me,  another  by  thee  ? 
Thou  hast  seen  (ver.  19)  the  secret  counsels 
of  Heaven.    Tell  us,  then,  which  way,  <ftc. 

Ver.  25.— And  Mioalah  said.  Behold,  thou 
ihalt  see  [Eeil  understands,  **  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  had  departed  from  thee."  But 
the  meaning  rather  appears  to  be,  '*  Thou 
shalt  see  which  was  a  true  prophet.'*  He 
does  not  answer  the  insolent  question,  but 
says,  **  Thou  wilt  alter  thy  mind  in  the  day," 
&c  With  this  may  be  compared  our  Lord's 
words.  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  He  also  manifests 
our  Lord's  spirit  (1  Peter  ii.  22  sqq.)  *'  as  if 
the  Great  Example  had  already  appeared 
before  him  "  (Bahr)]  In  that  day  when  thou 
■halt  go  Into  an  inner  chamber  [see  note  on 
eh.  XX.  30]  to  hide  thyMlf.     [When  was 


this  prediction  fulfilled?  Ptobably  when 
the  news  of  the  defeat  reached  Samaria,  or 
on  Um  day  after  Ahab's  death.  Jezebel 
would  almost  certainly  take  summary 
vengeance  upon  the  false  prophets  who  were 
responsible  for  her  husband*s  death  and  the 
reverses  of  the  army.  Or  if  she  did  not, 
the  prophets  had  good  reason  to  fear  that 
she  would,  and  would  hide  accordingly. 

Ver.  26.— And  the  Itiag  of  Israel  aaid. 
Take  [Sing.  Take  thou.  This  command 
was  probably  addressed  to  the  eunuch  men- 
tion^ in  ver.  9]  irioalah,  and  cmy  him 
back  [Heb.  make  him  return.  This  shows 
clearly  that  he  had  come  from  prison]  onto 
Amon  the  governor  [^  chief;  same  word 
in  chs.  iv.  2 ;  xi.  24 ;  xvi.  9 ;  Gen.  xxxviL 
86 ;  xl.  9,  22,  &e.  The  «*  chief  of  thedty  " 
is  also  mentioned  2  Kings  xxiii.  8;  cf. 
Neh.  xi.  9]  of  the  dty  [who  would 
naturally  have  chmge  of  the  town  prison. 
Probably  the  prison  was  in  his  house.  Cf. 
Gen.  xl.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  20],  and  to  Joash 
the  king's  son.  [Thenius  supposes  that 
this  prince  had  been  entrusted  to  Amon  for 
his  military  education,  and  refers  to  2  Kings 
X.  1.  But  in  that  case  he  would  hardly 
have  been  mentioned  as  associated  with  him 
in  the  charge  of  so  important  a  prisoner. 
Whoever  Joash  was,  he  was  a  man  in 
authority.  It  is  curious  that  we  find 
another  prophet,  Jeremiah,  put  into  the 
prison  of  Makhiah,  the  son  of  the  king 
(A,  y.  the  son  of  Hammelech;  same  expres- 
sion as  here),  Jer.  xxxviii.  6 ;  cf.  xxxvL  26. 
Some  have  seen  in  this  designation  a  name 
of  office,  and  Biihr  thinks  that  "  Joash  was 
not  probably  a  son  of  Ahab,  but  a  prinoe 
of  the  blood."  But  when  we  remember 
what  a  number  of  sons  Ahab  had  (2  Kings 
X.  1),  no  valid  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
Joash  should  not  have  been  one  of  them. 
He  may  have  been  billeted  upon  Amon,  and 
yet  associated  with  him  in  Uie  government 
of  the  city.] 

Ver.  27.— And  say  [Heb.  thou  shalt  say], 
Thussaith  the  king.  Put  this  fellow  in  the 
prison  [Heb.  house  of  the  prison.  B'ihi 
thinks  that  Micaiah  had  formerly  been  in 
arrest  under  Amon's  charge,  and  now  was  to 
be  committed  to  the  prison  proper.  But 
more  probably  the  words  mean,  "  put  him  in 
the  prison  again."  His  superadded  punish- 
ment was  to  be  in  the  shape  of  prison  diet 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Jehoshaphat  that  Micaiah  escaped 
with  no  severer  sentence],  and  feed  him 

wltji  bread  of  affliction  [or  oppression,  f  n? 
pressit ;  cf.  Exod.  iii.  9 ;  Num.  xxiL  25 ;  2 
Kings  vi.  82],  and  with  water  of  affliction 
[Josephus  (Ant.  viii  15.  4)  relates  that 
after  Micaiah's  prediction  the  king  was  in 
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or^t  saBpense  and  fear,  until  Zedekiah 
deliberately  smote  him,  in  order  to  show 
that  he  was  powerless  to  avenge  an  injury  as 
the  man  of  Qod  did  (ch.  xiii.  4),  and  therefore 
no  true  prophet.  This  may  be  an  "  empty 
BabbiniiMd  tradition  '*  (BahirJ,  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  Ahab  did  not  near  Mioaiah's 
words  unmoved.  He  had  had  such  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  foresight  and  powers 
of  the  Lord^B  prophets  that  he  may  well  have 
trembled,  even  as  he  put  on  a  bold  front, 
and  sent  Micaiah  back  to  the  prison  house] , 
until  I  com«  In  paaoe.  [This  looks  like  an 
effort  to  encourage  himself  and  those  around 
him.  But  it  almost  betrays  his  misgiv- 
ings. He  would  have  them  think  he  had  no 
lears. 

Yer.  28.— And  mcalah  said,  If  thou  re- 
turn at  all  in  poaoe^  the  Lord  hath  not 
■pokon  hj  me.  And  he  aaid,  Hearken,  0 
people  [Bather,  O  natiom.  AudiU^  populi 
omnes,  Vulgate.  He  appeals,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  world] ,  erery  one  of  yon.  [It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  these  same  words 
are  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  prophecy 
of  Micah  (ch.  L  2).  The  coincidence  may 
be  purely  acddenUJ,  or  the  words  may  have 
be«i  borrowed  by  the  prophet,  not,  indeed, 
from  our  historian,  but  from  some  record, 
the  substance  of  which  is  embodied  in  this 
liistory.  Micah  lived  about  a  century  and  a 
half  after  Micaiah ;  about  a  century  before 
the  Book  of  Kings  was  given  to  the  world. 

Yer.  29.— 80  the  Idng  of  larael  and 
Jehoahapat  the  king  of  Judah  went  up  to 
Bamoth-OUead  to  hatUe.  [*'  Bv  the  very 
network  of  evil  counsel  which  he  has 
woven  for  himself  is  the  king  of  Israel  led 
to  his  ruin'*  (Stanley).  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Jeho«haphat  at  least  would  have 
been  well  content  to  abandon  the  expedition. 
After  the  solicitude  he  had  manifested  for 
the  sanction  of  one  of  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah,  and  after  that  the  one  who  had 
been  consulted  had  predicted  the  defeat  of 
the  army,  the  king  of  Judah  must  have  had 
many  misgivings.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why,  notwithstanding  his  fears, 
he  did  not  draw  back.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  had  committed  himself  to  the  war 
by  the  rash  and  positive  promise  of  ver.  4. 
In  the  next  place,  he  was  Ahab's  guest,  and 
had  been  sumptuously  entertained  by  him, 
and  it  would  therefore  requiro  some  moral 
courage  to  extricate  himself  from  the  toils 
in  which  he  was  entangled.  Moreover,  he 
would  have  subjected  himself  to  the  impu- 
tation of  cowardice  had  he  deserted  his  ally 
because  of  a  prophe^  which  threatened  the 
latter  with  death.  The  people  around  him, 
again,  including  perhaps  his  own  retinue, 
were  possessed  widi  the  spirit  of  battle,  and 
treated  the  prophecy  of  Micaiah  with  con- 


tempt, and  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
swim  alone  against  the  current.  It  is  prob- 
able, too,  that  he  discounted  the  portentous 
words  of  Micaiah  on  account  of  the  long- 
standing quarrol  between  him  and  Ahab. 
And,  finally,  we  must  remember  that  his 
own  interests  wero  threatened  by  Syria,  and 
he  may  well  have  feared  trouble  from  that 
quarter  in  ease  this  war  were  abandoned. 
Eawlinson  suggests  that  he  may  have  con- 
ceived a  personal  affection  for  Ahab ;  but 
2  Chron.  xix.  2  affords  but  slender  ground 
for  this  conclusion.] 

Yer.  80.— And  the  Jting  of  Israel  said 
unto'Jehoahaphat  [At  Ramoth-Gilead,  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle],  I  will  diflfirnise  myself 
[same  word  ch.  xx.  88]  and  enter  [The 
margin,"  when  he  was  to  disguise  himself,'* 
<ftc.,  is  quite  mistaken.  The  Hebrew  ha^ 
two  infinitives;  lit.,  to  ditguUe  onetelf  and 
enter  ;  a  construction  which  is  frequently 
employed  to  indicate  an  absolute  command. 
Gf.  Gen.  xvii.  10;  Exod.  xx.  8;  Isa.  xiv. 
31 ;  and  see  Ewald,  828  e.  **  The  infini- 
tive absolute  is  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest form  of  the  voluntative  for  excla- 
mations" (B&hr).  It  agrees  well  with 
the  excitement  under  which  Ahab  was 
doubtless  labouring]  into  the  battle.  [It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  with  Ewald, 
Bawlinson,  aL,  that  he  had  heard  of  Ben- 
hadad*8  command  to  his  captains  (ver.  81). 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  such  inteUigence 
could  be  brought  by  spies,  and  thero  would 
be  no  deserters  from  the  Syrian  army  to 
that  of  the  Jews.  It  is  enpugh  to  remem- 
ber that  Micaiah^s  words,  **  tiiese  have  no 
master,"  could  not  fail  to  awaken  some 
alarm  in  his  bosom,  especially  when  con- 
nected with  the  prophecy  of  ch.  xx.  42.  He 
will  not  betray  his  fear  by  keeping  out  of  the 
fray — which,  mdeed,  he  could  not  do  without 
abdicating  one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
the  king  (1  Sam.  viii.  20),  and  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  charge  of  cowardice ; 
but  under  the  circumstances  he  thinks  it 
imprudent  to  take  Uie  lead  of  the  army,  as 
kings  wero  wont  to  do  (2  Sam.  i.  10),  in  his 
royal  robes.  He  hopes  by  his  disguise  to 
escape  all  danger] :  hut  put  thou  on  thy  robes 
[LXX.  t6v  ifiOTifTfiSv  funt,  ** My  robes." 
*'  We  can  neither  imagine  Ahab's  asking 
nor  Jehoshaphat's  consenting  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Jcjioshaphat  had  his  own  royal 
robes  with  him,  as  appears  from  ver.  10 " 
(Bawlinson).  If  this  LXX.  interpretation 
oould  be  maintained  it  would  lend  some 
colour  to  the  supposition,  otherwise  destitute 
of  basis,  that  Ahab  by  this  arrangement 
was  plotting  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat  in 
order  that  he  might  incorporate  Judah  into 
his  own  kingdom.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
Ahab  then  had  other  work  on  his  hands. 
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and  it  ii  doabtfol  whether  even  he  was 
capable  of  saoh  a  pitch  of  villainy.  What 
he  means  is,  either  (1)  that  the  Syrians  have 
a  personal  enmity  against  himself  (ver.  31), 
whereas  they  coold  have  none  against  the 
king  of  Jndah ;  or  (2)  that  Jehoshaphat's 
life  had  not  been  tnreatened  as  his  own 

had.  *<  These  words  (TbV  n^^jt^  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  command,  bat  simply  in  this 
sense :  Thou  canst  pat  on  thy  royal  dress, 
since  there  is  no  necessity  for  thee  to  take 
any  such  precautions  as  I  have  to  take'* 
(Keil).  Do  they  not  rather  mean  that 
Jehoshaphat  should  be  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  army  in  which  Ahab  would  serve  in 
a  more  private  capacity  ?]  And  %h»  "king  of 
Israel  dispraised  hlmseli;  and  want  Into  the 
battle. 

Ver.  81.— Bat  th«  king  of  Syria  com- 
manded [rather,  had  commanded.  These 
words  are  of  tbe  nature  of  a  parenthesis. 
'•  Now  the  king,"  Ac  HJ V  >»  so  rendered  in 
2  Chron.  xviii.  80]  Ilia  thirty  uUl  two 
captains  [mentioned  in  ch.  xx.  24.  It  does 
not  follow,  however  (Wordsworth),  that 
these  very  men  had  been  spared  by  Ahab] 
that  had  rale  over  his  Chariots  [Heb. 
chariotry.  Another  indication  that  the 
chariots  were  regarded  as  the  most  import- 
ant arm  of  the  Syrian  service] ,  saying:, 
Fight  neither  with  small  nor  graat^  save 
only  with  the  Unff  of  Israel.  [This 
Orientalism,  translated  into  Western  ideas, 
moans,  **  Direct  your  weapons  against  the 
king."  What  Ahab  had  done  to  provoke 
such  resentment  is  not  quite  clear.  Baw- 
linson  supposes  that  Bcn-hadad's  '*  defeat 
and  captivity  were  still  rankling  in  his 
mind,  and  he  wished  to  retaliate  on  Ahab 
the  humiliation  which  he  considered  him- 
self to  have  suffered. "  But  it  is  impossible 
to  see  in  Ahab's  generous  conduct  towards 
him  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  fierce  hatred 
which  these  words  disclose.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  some  afiFrout  had  subse- 
quentlv  been  offered  to  the  Syrian  monarch, 
possibly  in  the  shape  of  the  reproaches 
which  Ahab  may  have  addressed  to  him  on 
account  of  his  retention  of  Bamoth-Gilead, 
and  the  gross  violation  of  the  treaty  of  ch.  xz. 
84.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  hoped  that 
the  death  of  Ahab  would  terminate  the  war 
(Bahr).] 

Ver.  32.— And  it  came  to  pass  when  the 
captains  of  the  chariots  saw  Jehoshaphat, 
that  they  said,  Surely  \y[H,  not  only 
(Bahr,  Ecil),  but  certainly ;  cf.  G«n. 
xliv.  28;  Judges  iiL  24;  2  Kings  xxiv. 
3]  it  [Heb.  he]  is  the  kinff  of  Israel. 
And  they  turned  aside  [Cf.  ch.  xx.  ^9, 
same   word.      The   Hebrew  inserts  Vpy, 


The  chronicler  reads  \iW\  they  surrounded 
him,  mstead  of  ni^  ;  and  the  LXX.  has 
hdmX^tfnv  in  both  places.  But  the  Syrians 
can  hardly  have  actually  closed  round  the 
king,  and  the  alteration  might  easily  be 
made  in  the  course  of  transcription]  to 
fight  against  him  [according  to  their  in- 
structions] :  and  Jehoshaphat  orted  out. 
[This  cry  has  been  veiy  variously  inter- 
preted. According  to  some,  it  was  his  own 
name  that  he  ejaculated,  which  is  possible, 
if  the  command  of  ver.  81  was  known  in  the 
sJlied  army.  According  to  others,  it  was 
the  battle-cry  of  Jndah,  which,  it  is  said« 
would  be  familiar  to  the  Syrians,  and  which 
would  rally  his  own  soldiers  round  him. 
The  Vulgate,  no  doubt  infiuenoed  by  ^e 
words  of  2  Chron.  xviii.  31,  **  And  the  Lord 
helped  him,  and  God  moved  them  to  depart 
from  him,*'  interprets,  elamavit  ad  Dominum. 
That  it  was  a  cry  for  Divine  help  is  the  most 
probable,  because  it  is  almost  an  instinct, 
especially  with  a  pious  soul  like  Jehoshaphat, 
to  cry  to  God  in  the  moment  of  daliger. 
That  he  had  doubts  as  to  whether  the  course 
he  was  pursuing  was  pleasing  to  God,  would 
make  hun  all  the  more  ready  to  cry  aloud 
for  mercy  the  moment  he  found  himself  in 
peril.  But  it  may  have  been  merely  a  eiy 
of  terror.  It  must  be  carefully  observed 
that  the  Scripture  does  not  say  that  it  was 
this  ciy  led  to  his  being  recognized  and 
spared.] 

Ycr.  33.— And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
captains  of  the  chariots  peroeived  [in  what 
way  we  are  not  told.  But  Ahab  would  be 
known  to  some  of  them,  ch.  xx.  31]  that  it 
was  not  the  king  of  Israel,  that  they  tamed 
back  from  pursuing  i><iw, 

Ver.  84.— And  a  certain  man  [Heb.  a 
man.  It  was  natural  for  some  of  Uie  Bab- 
bins  to  identify  this  archer  with  Naaman 
— the  tradition  is  found  in  Josephus.  But 
it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  tlie 
narrative  to  attempt  to  identify  him.  As 
it  was  a  chance  arrow,  so  it  was  by  an 
unknown  archer]  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture 
[Heb.  in  his  simplicity y  t.f.,  with  no  inten- 
tion of  shooting  Ahab :  not  knowing  what 
he  was  doing.  That  this  is  the  meaning  \b 
clear  from  the  use  of  the  words  in  2  Sam. 
XV.  11] ,  and  smote  the  king  of  Israel  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  harness  [The 
marg.,  ioints  and  the  breastplate,  comes 
nearer  the  Hebrew.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
Tendering  joints,  notwithstanding  that  it  has 
the  support  of  Gesenius  and  others,  is  a 
mistaken  one.  *'  In  the  joints  "  we  can  un- 
derstand, but  **  between  the  joints  and  the 
coat  of  mail,"  gives  no  sense.  It  is  obvious 
that  D^p^in  like  JJ^CfH  foUowing,  mtxst 
signify  some  portion  of  the  armour,  and  tbe 
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meaning  of  the  yeib  p^'^,  adltaesit,  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  '*  the  hanging  skirt  of 
parallel  metal  plates — hence  the  plural" — 
(Bahr)  is  intended.  The  coat  of  mail  only 
covercid  the  breast  and  ribs.  To  this 
a  fringe  of  movable  plates  of  steel  was 
attached  or  faMened^  hence  called  D^jp^*!. 
So  Luther.  Ztcischen  den  Panzer  und  Hen- 
gel.  One  is  reminded  here  of  the  Parthian 
arrow  which  wrung  from  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate the  dying  confession,  *'Thou  hast 
conquered,  O  Galilean.'*  Cf.  Psa.  vii.  18, 
14] :  wherefore  he  said  unto  the  driver  of 
Mb  eharloti  Tom  thine  hand  [or,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chethib,  hands.  The  charioteers 
of  Palestine,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
or  those  of  modem  Russia,  held  a  rein  in 
each  hand.  Same  expression  2  Kings  ix. 
23.  The  meaning  is  **  turn  round  '*]  and  carry 
me  out  of  the  host;  for  I  am  woimded. 
[Heb.  made  sick.  The  king  probably  felt 
his  wound  to  be  mortal,  as  a  wound  in  such 
a  part,  the  abdomen  (cf.  2  Sam.  ii.  23 ;  iii. 
27;  XX.  10),  would  be.  Vulgate,  graviter 
vulneratus  sum.  How  far  an  arrow  in  such 
a  place  oould  penetrate,  we  ma;  gather  from 
2  Kings  ix.  24 ;  of.  Job  xvi.  13.  And  he 
was  seemingly  anxious  that  the  army  should 
not  know  it,  lest  they  should  be  discouraged. 
They  would  soon  discover  it  if  he  remained 
with  the  host ;  he  can  fight  no  longer ;  his 
wound  needs  attention ;  hence  this  com- 
mand. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  cha- 
rioteer, in  the  din  and  confusion  of  battle, 
may  not  have  observed  that  his  master  was 
wounded.  The  arrow  had  not  struck  any 
part  of  the  armour.] 

Yer.  35.— And  the  baUle  Increased  [Heb. 
went  up,  Marg.  ascended.  The  tide  of 
warfare  rose  higher  and  higher.  Both  Keil 
and  Bahr  think  that  the  image  is  taken 
from  a  swelling  river,  and  cite  Isa.  viii.  7. 
The  object  of  this  verse  is  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  the  king's  request  was  not  com- 
plied with]  that  day:  and  the  Idng  was 
stayed  up  In  hia  chariot  [Hob.  made  to 
stand.  LXX.  ijv  IffTfiKwc*  He  was  sup- 
ported in  his  chariot  by  some  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  maintained  in  an  erect  posture. 
Chariots  were  destitute  of  seats.  Accord- 
ing to  Thenius  and  Keil,  he  maintained 
liimself  erect,  by  his  own  strength.  But 
the  word  is  passive]  against  the  Syrians 

[Heb.  in  the  face  of  the  Syrians.  TX^it 
coram.  His  back  was  not  turned  to  them, 
as  he  had  desired.  The  idea  that  he  was 
in  any  way  fighting  against  the  Syrians  is 
altogether  foreign  to  the  text.  It  is  at 
first  sight  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  statement  with  the  direction  given  to 
the  charioteer  in  the  preceding  verse,  and 


some  have  been  led,  though  without  sufil- 
cient  warrant,  to  conclude  that  Ahab  left 
the  .field,  had  his  wound  bound  up,  and 
then  returned  to  take  his  part  in  the  battle. 
But  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  As  the 
battle  increased,  it  became  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  king's  desire.  So  thick 
was  the  fight  that  retreat  was  impossible. 
Hence  the  wounded  king,  who  would  other- 
wise have  sunk  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chariot,  had  to  be  '*  stayed  up  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Syrians.'*  This  circumstanco 
may  also  account  for  the  fact  that  he  died 
at  even.  Had  it  been  possible  to  remove 
him  and  staunch  his  wounds,  he  might 
have  lingered  for  some  time.  As  it  was,  ho 
bled  to  death.  It  is  not  clear,  therefore, 
that  "his  death  was  kingly'*  (Kit to),  or 
that  we  must  concede  to  Ahab  "the  credit 
of  right  princely  fortitude  on  this  occasion  " 
(Rawlinson).  He  would  have  left  the  host 
could  he  have  done  so.  It  was  his  ser- 
vants propped  up  the  dying  man  in  his 
chariot,  to  encourage  the  army.  What  a  pic- 
ture for  an  artist — the  king  with  the  pallor 
of  death  spreading  over  his  face,  the  anxious 
faces  of  the  attendants,  the  pool  of  blood, 
the  sun  sinking  to  the  horizon,  <feo.] ,  and 
died  at  even :  and  the  blood  ran  out  of  the 
woimd  [Heb.  the  blood  of  the  wound  poured] 
Into  the  midst  [Heb.  bosom ;  LXX.  koKvov^ 
the  hollow  part,  or  "well."  The  same  word 
is  used  of  tiie  concave  part  of  the  altar]  of 
the  chariot. 

Yer.  36.— And  there  went  a  proclamation 
thronghont  the  host  [Heb.  And  the  shout- 
ing  passed  over  in  the  camp.  Gescnius  will 
have  it  that  Hp  must  mean  a  "  joyful 
cry,"  and  would  see  the  cause  of  joy  in  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  permission 
to  return  home]  about  the  gohi  down  of 
the  sun  [Accoiding  to  the  chronicler  (ch. 
xviii.  34),  it  was  at  sunset  that  the  king 
died.  It  seems  natural,  therefore,  to  con- 
nect this  shout  with  his  death.  But  the 
approach  of  night  would  of  itself  put  an 
end  to  the  battle.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Israel  had  been  utterly  defeated,  or  had 
suflfered  great  loss.  But  "they  had  no 
master"],  saying,  Every  man  to  his  dty, 
and  every  man  to  his  own  country  [or 
land], 

Ver.  87.— So  the  Wnar  died  [The  LXX. 
makes  this  to  be  a  part  of  the  proclamation, 
tKaoTog  eig  n'lV  .  .  .  y^v  3n  Ti(fvtjKev  6 
pa<TfX2vg,   which    involves    a    very    slight 

change  in  the  Hebrew  text,  'yPDt^  HD  ^D 

instead  of  liPOT)  JID^I  and  gives  a  better 
sense.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  king  died.  Such  repetitions  however  are 
common  in  Hebrew,  and  this  reading  has 
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almost  the  look  of  mi  emendatioii]  and 
WHS  toooflit  [Heb.  eame.  The  A.  V.  ia 
against  the  grammar.  As  '*  came"  would 
be  a  strange  word  to  use  of  a  dead  man, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  instead  of  KTSM 
we  should  read  1M13^  with  the  LXX.  coi 
t^XOov]  to  Bamarla;  and  tiicjr  Iraried  the 
klag  In  Bamarla  [**with  his  father/*  oh. 
xvi28]. 
Ver.  88.— And  one  washed  the  diariot 

in  [or  at ;  Heb.  ^V]  the  pool  of  Samaria. 
[Nearlv  all  Eastern  cities  had  their  tanks 
or  pools,  often  outside  the  dty  gate.  Jeru- 
salem has  several  of  these,  and  we  read  of 
one  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  xiv.  12)  and  Gibeon 
(t&.  a.  18).  Ct  Cant.  vii.  4.  The  Hebrew 
word  n!p^9  ^  preserved  in  the  modem  Ara- 
bic Birkeh]:  and  the  dogs  [The  LXX.  has 
the  twine  and  the  dogs.  The  mention  of 
swine  is  hardlv  likely  to  have  been  omitted, 
had  it  formed  part  of  the  orif^al  text] 
licked  up  Ms  Uood  [cf.  ch.  xzi.  19,  note. 
According  to  Josepbus^  the  chariot  was 
washed  "  in  the  fountain  of  JezreeV  The 
alteration  would  appear  to  have  been  made 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  statement  of  the  text, 
and  that  of  oh.  xxi.  19] ,  and  they  washed 
his  armour  [So  the  Chaldaic  and  the 
Byriac  fiat  this  translation  is  now  aban- 
doned, (1)  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  language  to  make  nUt  the 
object;  and  (2)  because  that  word  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament  only  in  the  sense  of 
harlott  (Bahr).  The  true  meaning  is  that 
given  by  the  LXX.,  Kai  a\  xSpvai  IKoixravTo. 
yVT)  does  not  require  any  object  such  as 
♦*  chariot,*'  or  "  corpse,'*  for  it  \b  found  in 
the  sense  of  bathe  (intrans.)  in  Exod.  ii 
5;  Num.  xiz.  19;  Buth  iii.  21;  2  Kings 
V.  10.  Bahr  reminds  us  that  harlots  are* 
elsewhere  associated  with  dogs  (Deut.  xxiiL 
19 ;  Bov.  xxii.  15).  This  fact  is  mentioned 
as  a  proof  of  the  just  judgment  of  God. 
Even  if  these  harlots  were  not  prostitutes 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Phoenician 
deities,  whose  cultus  Ahab  had  sought  to 
establish  in  Israel,  still  the  result  of  his 
religious  policy  had  been  the  spread  of 
prostitution.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
Ux  talionU,  **  He  which  is  filthy,  let  him 
be  filthy  still'*] ;  according  unto  the  word 
of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  [the  reference 
is  to  ch.  xxi.  19] . 

Yer.  89.— Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Ahab,  and  aU  that  he  did,  and  the  ivory 
house  which  he  made  [So  called  because^ 
it  was  adorned  with  ivory.  See  on  ch.  xi. ; 
and  cf .  Amos  iii  15 ;  Psa.  xlv.  8 ;  Cant.  vii. 
5.  Rawlinson  cites  several  passages  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors   to  provo  that 


ivory  was  andmt^  applied,  not  only  to 
furniture,  but  to  the  doors  and  walls  of 
houses],  and  all  the  otttoe  that  he  hallt 
[ProbiU>ly  Jezreel  was  one,  but  we  have  no 
information  concerning  them.  The  fact 
that  he  did  build  cities,  however,  is  one 
proof  of  Ahab's  enterprise.  He  was  not 
weak  in  all  particulars],  are  they  not  writ- 
ten In  the  hook  of  the  chronideB  of  the 
kings  of  Iiraelt 

Yer.  40.-80  Ahab  slept  with  his  flathera; 
and  Aharish  [**  Whom  Jehovah  upholds." 
Ilie  name  suggests  that,  notwithstandiug 
his  idolatries,  Ahab  cannot  have  completely 
abandoned  the  worship  of  the  Lord]  hla 
ion  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Reign  of  Jehoshaphat, 


Yer.  41.— And  Jehoshaphat  [**Whom 
Jehovah  judges'*]  the  son  of  Asa'begaa  to 
reign  over  Jndah  in  the  Iburth  year  of 
Ahab  king  of  Israel.  [The  historian  now 
resumes  for  a  moment  the  history  of  Judah, 
which  has  dropped  out  of  notice  since  ch. 
XV.  24,  where  Uie  accession  of  Jehoshaphat 
was  mentioned.  His  reign,  which  is  here 
described  in  the  briefest  possible  way,  occu- 
pies four  chapters  (xvii. — ^xx.)  of  2  Ghron.] 

Yer.  42. — Jehoshaphat  was  thirty  and 
flye  yean  old  when  he  began  to  reign; 
«nd  he  reigned  twenty  and  five  years  in 
Jerusalem.  And  Ms  mother's  name  was 
Asubah  the  daughter  of  Shilhl 

Yer.  43.— And  he  walked  in  all  the  ways 
of  Asa  his  fkther  [Apart  from  his  aUiaooe 
with  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  the  troubles 
in  which  it  involved  him,  his  reign  was 
alike  pious  and  prosperous.  Like  Asa*s,  it 
was  distinguished  by  internal  reforms,  and 
by  signal  deliverances  from  foreign  ene- 
mies] ;  he  turned  not  aside  trom  it  [as  Asa 
was  tempted  to  do  in  his  old  age],  doinff 
[Heb.  to  do]  that  which  was  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord :  neverthelees  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away  [Heb.  de- 
parted not,  as  in  ch.  xv.  14 ;  2  Ghron.  xv. 
17 ;  2  Kings  xii.  4,  Heb. ;  xiv.  4,  Heb.  But 
see  2  Chron.  xviii.  6.  The  discrepancy  is 
the  exact  parallel  of  that  between  1  Kings 
XV.  14  and  2  Ghron.  xiv.  8;  or  between 
'this  latter  passsge  and  2  Ghron.  xv.  17. 
And  the  explanation  is  the  same,  viz.,  that 
an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  high 
places,  which  was  partially,  and  only  par- 
tifdly,  successful] ;  for  the  people  offered 
and  burnt  tnoense  yet  tn  the  high  plaoee 
[cf.  ch.  iii.  2]. 

Yer.  44.— And  Jehoshaphat  made  peace 
with  the  king  of  Israel.  [One  great  feature 
of  his  reign  was  this :  that  the  hostility 
which  had  lasted,  even  if  it  sometimes 
slumbered,  between  the  two  kingdoms  for 
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seTenty  years,  from  the  date  of  their  sepa- 
ration to  the  time  of  Asa's  death,  gave  way 
to  peace  and  even  alliance.  Judah  now 
recognized  the  division  of  the  kingdom  as 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  no  longer  treated 
Israel,  even  theoretically,  as  in  rebellion. 
It  is  probable  that  the  marriage  of  Jehoram 
and  Athaliah  was  at  once  the  fruit  of,  and 
was  intended  to  cement,  this  good  under- 
standing (2  Ghron.  xviii.  1).  It  is  hardly 
likely  (B&hr)  that  the  peace  was  the  result 
of  the  union  of  the  two  families.  From  the 
analogy  of  ib,  xiz.  2 ;  xx.  37 ;  cf.  1  Kings 
zvi.  81 ;  2  Kings  iii.  14,  we  should  conclude 
that  the  marriage  at  any  rate  was  ill-ad- 
vised and  displeasing  to  God.  Bahr  sees 
in  it  a  step  on  the  part  of  Jehoshaphat 
towards  realizing  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  under  the  supremacy  of  Judah. 
He  thinks  that  we  cannot  otherwise  account 
for  this  complete  change  of  front.] 

Ver.  45.— Nov  tHe  rest  of  tHe  aoU  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  his  might  [as  in  oh. 
XV.  23,  xvi.  27,  &c.  It  is  noticeable  that  this 
word  is  not  used  of  Ahab,  notwithstanding 
his  wars  and  victories]  that  he  showed  [see 
2  Kings  iii.  9  sqq. ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  12  sqq. 
His  judicial  reforms  are  hardly  referred  to 
here] ,  and  how  he  wmired  [ih,  chs.  xviii., 
XX.] ,  are  th«y  not  written  in  the  bo6k  of 
the  ohronideaof  tho  king!  of  Judah  t 

Ver.  46.— AndtheromnantoCtheBodom- 
ltes,  which  remained  in  the  days  of  hia 
flather  Asa  [It  appears  hence  that  Asa*s 
removal  of  the  religious  prostitutes  (ch. 
XV.  12),  like  that  of  the  high  places,  had 
been  but  partial],  he  took  [Heb.  exterm- 
nated]  out  of  the  land. 

Yer.  47.— There  waa  then  no  kln^  in 
Edom :  a  deputy  [Iiy^,  same  word  as  in  oh. 
iv.  7.  It  is  implied  that  this  officer  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  Judah  (Wordsworth)] 
waa  king.  [This  fact  is  mentioned  to 
show  how  it  was  that  Jehoshaphat  was 
able  to  build  a  fleet  at  Ezion-Geber,  in 
the  territory  of  Edom  (ch.  ix.  26).  That 
country  would  seem  to  have  regained  its 
independence  very  soon  after  Solomon's 
death  (ch.  xi.  14),  but  would  also  appear 
from  the  text,  and  from  2  Kings  vin.  20, 
22,  to  have  been  again  made  subject  to 
Judah,  probably  by  Jehoshaphat  himself ; 
see  2  Chron.  xvii.  10, 11.] 

Ver.  48.— Jehoshaphat  made  [The  Chethib 
has  ySW  ten,  obviously  a  clerical  error  for 
ms^  made]  ihipa  of  Thanhish  [see  note 
on  oh.  X.  22]  to  go  to  Ophir  (In  2  Ghron. 
XX.  86,  ThanhUh  is  read  for  Ophir.  Words- 
worth holds  that  two  separate  fleets  are  in- 
tended, but  this  is  most  improbable]  for 
fM  [Evidently  Hhe  great  prosperity  of 
his  reign  had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
•molatibg  Solomon's  naval  exploits,  and  of 


reviving  the  commerce  of  his  people  with 
the  East] :  trat  they  went  not  [Heb.  it  went 
not] :  for  the  shipa  were  broken  [Probably 
they  were  dashed  by  a  storm  against  the 
rocks  which  **  lie  in  jagged  ranges  on  each 
side,"  Stanley]  at  Biion-Geber. 

Ver.  49.— Then  said  Ahasiah  the  son  of 
Ahab  nnto  Jehoahaphat^  Let  my  servants 
go  with  thy  servants  in  the  ships.  But 
Jehoshaphat  would  not.  [But  we  are  told 
in  2  Chron.  xx.  37  that  the  ships  were 
broken,  according  to  a  prophecy  of  Eliezer, 
the  son  of  Dodavah,  because  Jehoshaphat 
had  joined  himself  with  Ahaziah.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  fleet  had  been  built 
by  the  two  kings  conjointly,  and  manned 
by  the  subjects  of  Jehoshaphat  exclusively; 
and  that,  after  the  disaster,  Ahagiah  pro- 
posed  either  to  repair  the  injured  vesflels, 
or  to  construct  a  second  fleet,  which  should 
then  be  partly  manned  by  sailors  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  **  men  probably  accus- 
tomed to  the  sea,  perhaps  trained  at  Tyre" 
rBawlinson).  This  proposal  was  declined 
oy  the  king  of  Judah,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  **  reflection  on  his  subjects* 
skill  contained  in  it,**  as  because  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Eliezer,  and  the  evidently  judicial 
disaster  which  had  befallen  the  fleet  already 
built.] 

Yer.  50.— And  J«hoahaphat  slept  with 
hia  fathers,  and  waa  hurled  with  his 
fathers  in  the  dty  of  David  hia  flather :  and 
Jehoram  Ms  son  reigned  in  his  atead  [2 
Chron.  xxi.] 

Eeiffn  of  Ahaziah. 

Yer.  51.— Ahasiah  the  son  of  Ahab  began 
to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Jehoahaphat  king  of  Judah, 
and  reigned  two  years  over  Israel.  [Parts 
of  two  years ;  2  Kings  iii.  1 ;  and  cf.  i.  17 
and  viii.  16.  It  Lb  suggested  that  Jehoram 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
government  of  Judah  from  the  date  of  the 
expedition  against  Bamoth-Gilead,  and  this 
is  not  improbable.  But  it  has  beoi  already 
remarked  that  these  chronological  notices 
appear  to  have  undergone  a  revision  which 
has  sometimes  resulted  in  confusion.] 

Yer.  52.— And  he  did  erU  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  hia 
flather  [ch.  xvi.  80—33 ;  of.  2  Kings  iii. 
2]  and  in  the  way  of  hia  mother  [The 
powerful  influence  of  Jezebel,  even  after 
Ahab*s  death,  is  hinted  at  here.  It  was  to 
her  that  idolatry  owed  its  position  in  Israel] , 
and  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat  [the  calf-worship  and  idolatry 
existed  side  by  side] ,  who  made  Israel  to 
^iin. 

Yer.  68.— Por  he  i«r?ed  Baal,  and  wor- 
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■hipped  blm,  and  provoked  to  anger  [or 
vfxt'd]  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel,  aooordlog  to 
aU  that  his  father  had  done.  [  Tlie  ter- 
mioation  of  this  book  at  this  point  could 
hardly  be  more  arbitrary  if  it  had  been 


made  by  accident.  These  Terses  are  closely 
connected  with  2  Kings  oh.  i.  The  division 
here  obscures  the  connexion  between  the 
sin  of  Ahaziah  and  the  judgments  which  it 
proroked] 


nOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 40. — The  Death  of  Ahah  and  the  Defeat  ofltrael.  This  chapter  is  almost 
entirely  oconpied  with  an  aoconnt  of  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  and  attended  it.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  chapter,  which  con- 
tains the  prophesyings  of  the  false  prophets  and  the  vision  of  Micaiah,  is  only 
recorded  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
army. 

And  the  prominence  accorded  to  AhaVs  end  only  corresponds  with  the  space 
assigned  to  nis  reign.  That  reign  was  so  full  of  evil  for  Israel  that  it  occupies  a 
fourth  part  of  this  entire  book.  It  was  meet,  therefore,  that  the  death  which 
avenged  it  should  be  recorded  with  proportionate  detail.  For  the  battle  of  Bamoth- 
GUead  was  the  final  payment — so  feur  as  this  world  is  concerned — for  the  sins  of  two 
and  twenty  years. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  Ahab's  repentance  (ch.  xxi.  29),  as 
the  penitence  begotten  of  fear  often  is,  was  but  shortlived.  Had  it  lasted,  we  had 
not  read  of  this  tragical  death.  How  soon  the  king  shook  off  his  impressions  we 
know  not,  but  w6  do  know  that — thanks  to  the  natural  weakness  of  Ins  character, 
still  further  enfeebled  by  years  of  self-indulgence  and  submission  to  a  stronger  will 
than  his  own ;  thanks  to  the  evil  genius  (ch.  xxi.  25)  ever  at  his  side  to  stifie  good 
resolves  and  to  steel  his  heart  against  the  true  religion ;  thanks  to  the  impious 
system  to  which  he  found  himself  committed,  and  the  toils  of  which  he  mund 
it  impossible  to  break,  this  imliappy  king  steadily  lapsed  into  his  old  sins.  It 
**  happened  unto  him  according  to  the  true  proverb,  "  The  dog  is  turned  to  his  vomit 
again  "(2  Peter  ii.  22). 

And  it  is  also  to  be  considered  here  that  Israel  had  gone  hand  in  liand  with  him 
in  his  downward  course.  Had  the  king's  career  been  one  of  steadily  increasing 
demorahzation  ?  so  had  that  of  the  people*  The  death  of  Naboth  affords  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  The  ready  compliance  of  the  elders,  the  alacrity  v^th  which  they 
perpetrated  that  judicial  murder,  shows  to  what  a  moral  depth  the  example  of  the 
court  and  the  idolatry  around  them  had  plunged  the  holy  nation.  No ;  king  and 
queen  had  not  sinned  alone,  and  justice  required  they  should  not  suffer  alone. 
Nations  and  their  rulers,  as  we  have  already  seen,  receive  a  reckoning  in  this  life ; 
how  much  more  the  covenant  people  and  the  Lord*8  anointed  ?  Placed  as  they 
were  under  a  direct  law  of  temporal  punishments  and  rewards,  it  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed,  if  such  a  reign  as  this  had  gone  unrecompensed.  But  so  far  from 
that,  they  have  already  received  part  reckoning  for  their  sin.  The  three  years 
droughtf  the  famine,  the  temble  Syrian  invasions,  have  avenged  a  part  of  their 
idolatries  and  immoralities ;  but  there  still  remains  a  long  score  of  guilt  to  be 
expiated  in  shame  and  suffering  and  blood. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  what  were  the  sins  which  awaited 
a  settlement  imder  the  walls  of  Eamoth-Gilead.  They  were  five  in  number.  (1) 
The  calf-worship— the  hereditary  sin  of  the  northern  kingdom,  the  sin  of  Jeroboam ; 
(2)  the  worship  of  Baal  with  the  prostitution  which  accomnanied  it — ^the  sin 
primarily  of  Jezebel  and  her  Phoenician  following,  but  shared  in  by  almost  the 
entire  nation ;  (8)  the  determined  persecution  of  the  prophets  and  the  virtual  pro- 
scription of  the  ancient  faith ;  (4)  the  release  of  the  Syrian  king  in  disre^^ard  of  God*6 
will — the  sin  of  Ahab  and  his  captains ;  and  (5)  the  murder  of  Naboth  m  defiance  of 
all  law — ^the  sin  of  the  rulers  and  elders.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  two  last  were 
peculiarly  Aliab*s  or  Jezebel's  sins,  and  that  the  people  had  no  part  in  them ;  but 
thia  is  a  mistaken  view.    No  doubt  he  and  Mb  inlamous  consort  had  by  £ur  the 
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largest  share  in  all  the  four,  and  therefore  they  received,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
hy  far  the  severer  punishment.  But  just  as  the  people  worshipped  at  the  shrines 
which  tlie  king  supported,  just  as  they  practised  the  ahominations  which  he  had 
introduced,  so  had  they  approved  his  policy  towards  Ben-hadad— see  the  words  of 
ch.  xix.  42,  **thy  people  for  his  people"— and  the  guilt  of  innocent  hlood,  as  we 
know  (Num.  xxxv.  88 ;  Dent.  xxi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxL)  rested  on  the  community  until 
it  had  been  cleansed  in  blood.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  at  the  time  when  this  chapter 
opens,  king  and  people,  though  in  very  different  degrees,  were  chargeable  with  th9 
sins  of  schism,  of  idolatry,  of  unfaithfulness  to  God,  of  murder.  It  is  now  for  us  to 
observe  how  these  things  were  expiated. 

Now  there  are  two  principles  which  underlie  all  God's  retributive  dealings  with 
his  ancient  people.  Furst,  that  sin  is  left,  or  made  to  bring  its  own  penalties.  Per 
quod  quispeccattper  idem  quoque plectitur  idem*  Secondly,  that  the  penalty  is  ever 
correspondent  with  the  sin.  This  latter  is  what  we  commonly  call  the  lex  taZionie. 
We  have  had  instances  of  the  working  of  both  of  these  laws,  but  especially  of  the 
latter,  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  history.  -  We  shall  find  the  some  laws  in 
operation  here. 

For  consider — I.  By  what  means  Ahab  was  led  to  death  and  Israel  to  defeat. 
IL  By  what  instruments  these  punishments  were  inflicted.  III.  In  what  way  they 
were  signalized  as  the  chastisements  of  sin. 

I*  In  considering  the  influences  which  moved  Ahab  to  war,  and  which  led  to 
his  destruction,  we  must  assign  the  first  place  to — 

1.  The  perfidy  of  Ben^hctdad,  No  doubt  it  rankled  in  Ahab*s  breast  that,  after 
he  had  dealt  so  magnanimously  with  a  prostrate  foe,  after  he  had  treated  an  inso- 
lent invader  with  unexampled  generosity,  and  after  a  solemn  covenant  had  been 
made  betwixt  them,  it  rankled  in  his  soul  that  a  Syrian  garrison,  in  spite  of  all  em- 
bassies  and  remonstrances,  should  hold  the  Jewish  fortress  of  Bamoth-Gilead  and 
thus  offer  a  standing  menace  to  Israel  and  Judah  alike.  But  did  it  never  occur  to 
him  that  the  conduct  of  Ben-hadad  was  but  the  counterpart  of  his  own  ?  He  too 
had  forgotten  his  benefactor  and  deUverer,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  solemn 
covenant ;  hs  still  maintained  a  garrison  of  idolatrous  priests  in  the  heart  of 
ImmanuePs  land.  Ben-hadad's  breach  of  faith  was  no  greater  than  his  own* 
Probably,  he  never  thought  of  this  when  he  debated  whether  he  should  go  up  against 
Bamoth-Gilead.  He  would  remember,  however,  that  he  had  only  himself  to  blame 
for  this  act  of  perfidy,  and  he  would  devoutly  wish  he  had  dealt  with  the  oppressor 
as  he  had  deserved ;  he  would  perhaps  think  that  it  only  served  him  right  for  his 
weakness  and  sin.  We  see,  however,  that  he  is  paid  bock  in  his  own  coin,  that  the 
measure  he  has  meted  to  God  is  measured  to  him  again.  The  sin  of  three  years 
before  gave  the  first  impulse  to  war  and  death. 

2.  The  liei  of  tJie  false jprophets.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Ahab  would  have  engaged 
in  this  war  but  for  tne  unanimous  verdict  of  the  four  hundred  prophets  in  its  favour. 
We  see  in  Micaiah's  vision  that  a  '*  lying  spirit  *'  was  the  principal  means  employed 
to  procure  his  ML  (ver.  22).  But  what  were  tiiese  prophets,  and  how  came  they  to 
prophesy  thus  7    One  thing  is  certain,  that  they  were  not  prophets  of  Jehovah,  and 

'  another  thing  is  also  clear,  that  whether  they  were  prophets  of  Baal,  or,  as  is  most 
probable,  prophets  of  the  calves,  the  false  system  which  Ahab  had  supported  be- 
came through  them  a  means  of  his  destruction.  The  schism  or  the  idolatry,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  bearing  its  bitter  fruii  He  has  sown  to  lies,  he  reaps  to  deludous. 
It  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  just  judgment  of  heaven  that  Ahab  is  lured  to 
his  death  by  tiie  impostors  he  had  cherished  and  patronized.  "  He  that  hates  truth 
shall  be  the  dupe  of  hes.*'    The  sin  of  the  calves  too  brings  its  own  retribution. 

But  how  was  it,  it  is  worth  asking,  that  these  four  hundred  sycophants  came 
to  counsel  lum  thus?  Was  it  not  that  they  took  their  cue  from  him,  and 
prophesied  what  they  knew  would  please  ?  They  saw  that  the  king  had  already 
made  up  his  mind — ^for  his  resolution  was  taken  liefore  they  were  summoned  (vers. 
4,  5),  and  they  thought  it  wisest  to  swim  with  the  stream.  It  may  be  they  were 
guided  by  other  and  inscrutable  impulses  (ver.  28),  and  were  constramed,  they  knew 
not  bow,  to  prophesy  as  they  did ;  it  may  be  they  honestly  mistook  the  vox  populi 
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for  the  vox  Dei,  but  probably  tbe  working  of  their  minds  was  this :  **  The  king 
wishes  it.  Jehoshaphat  assents  to  it.  The  people  are  set  nx>on  it.  We  should  be 
going  against  common  sense  and  oar  own  interests  to  resist  it.'* 

And  so  the  king  was  a  second  time  paid  in  his  own,  coin.  Those  martial  pro- 
phecies had  been  minted  in  his  own  brain.  He  wished  for  Hes  and  he  had  them.  His 
own  passions  and  pride  were  reflected,  were  echoed,  in  the  voices  of  his  four  hundred 
soothsayers.  It  is  the  case  of  which  both  sacred  and  pro&ne  history  sapply  so  many 
examples,  Homo  vult  decipi  et  decipicUur.  It  is  thus  God  deals  with  deceivers  still. 
He  leaves  them  to  be  deceived,  to  be  the  prey  of  their  own  disordered  fancies.  It 
is  notorious  how  men  find  in  the  Bible  what  they  wi$h  to  find  there ;  how  all  un- 
suspectingly they  read  their  own  meanings  into  the  words  of  Scripture ;  how  they 
interpret  its  injunctions  by  the  rule  of  their  own  inclinations.  **  He  feedeth  on 
ashes ;  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor 
say.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand?  "  (Isa.  xliv.  20).  ^  Ephraim  is  joined  unto 
idols :  let  him  alone  **  (Hosea  iv.  17). 

8.  The  silence  of  the  LorcCe  propheU,  Why  was  it,  we  cannot  help  asking  here, 
why  was  it  that  there  were  no  true  prophets  present,  at  this  crisis  in  the  history  of 
Israel,  to  step  forth  and  warn  the  km^  against  tiiis  undertaking  ?  Why  were  the 
four  hundred  deceivers  left  to  have  theur  own  way  ?  We  see  here  the  fruit  of  perse- 
cution, the  recompense  of  those  fierce  dragonnades  which  Jesebel  had  maintained 
against  the  prophetic  order.  Of  the  men  who  might  have  interposed  to  prevent 
this  disastrous  expedition,  some  were  dead,  others  were  banished ;  king  and  queen 
had  wickedly  silenced  them.  They  now  reap  the  fruit  of  those  repressive  measures. 
Their  curses  come  home  to  roost.  Elijah  might  have  saved  king  and  country,  but 
he  is  hiding  from  the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  or  is  withdrawn  by  God  firom  the  arena  of 
history.  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah  foresaw  the  end,  but  Ahab  had  imprisoned 
him,  and  ooidd  not  brook  to  take  his  advice,  and  had  persuaded  himself  that  his 
admonitions  were  the  outcome  of  personal  enmity.  It  is  true  UnU  prophet  was  not 
silent,  but  plainly  foretold  defeat  and  death ;  but  Ahab  was  in  a  manner  bound  not 
to  regard  his  warnings.  He  had  told  Jehoshaphat  it  would  be  so.  It  would  look 
like  cowardice  to  be  influenced  by  his  vaticinations.  And  so  he  is  left  to  the  prophets 
of  his  choice  :  no  hand  is  raised  to  stop  him :  he  goes  straight  into  the  jaws  of  death, 
the  victim  of  his  own  folly  and  cruelty  and  sin. 

II.  The  iNSTBUUBNTS  of  retribution  were — 

1.  The  king  whom  Ahah  had  wickedly  spared.  We  have  abready  seen  in  what 
the  sin  of  sparing  the  tyrant  Ben-hadad  consisted  (p.  492).  It  is  now  for  us  to 
observe  that  this  foolish  and  impious  deed  brought  its  own  peculiar  Nemesis.  It  was 
Ben«hadad  himself  who  said,  '*  Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  but  with  the 
king  of  Israel  only."  Ahab*s  ill-advised  clemency  procures  his  own  destruction. 
With  base  natures,  it  only  needs  that  we  shoiQd  put  them  under  obligations 
which  they  cannot  possibljr  discharge,  in  order  to  provoke  their  bitter  enmity. 
But  it  is  much  more  material  to  observe  here  that  in  Ben*hadad*s  conduct  we  may 
see  a  parable  of  the  cruel  revenge  which  a  cherished  sin  will  often  take  on  those  who 
have  once  conquered  and  then  trifled  with  it.  The  devil  that  was  cast  out  returns 
bringing  with  him  seven  other  devils  more  wicked  than  himself  (Matt.  xiL  45).  We 
are  constantly  as  tender  to  the  sins  which  tyrannized  over  us  as  was  Ahab  to  Ben- 
hadad.  Instead  of  slaying  them— hewing  them  in  pieces  before  the  Lord — ^we  leave 
the  roots  of  bitterness  in  the  heart's  soil,  and  they  spring  up  and  trouble  us.  It  is 
like  that  peasant  of  whom  we  have  all  read,  who  found  a  wper  in  the  field,  benumbed 
with  the  winter's  cold,  and  put  the  venomous  beast  into  his  bosom  to  warm  it  back 
into  life.  The  first  use  it  made  of  its  restored  power  was  to  wound  and  destroy  its 
benefactor.    How  dearly  have  we  often  paid  for  our  pleasant  vices  t 

2.  The  Syrians  who  were  once  subjects  of  Israel.  It  is  well  to  remember  here 
that  these  enemies  who  gave  Ahab  his  death- wound  at  Bamoth  were  onoe  under 
the  heel  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Now  we  see  thefr  relations  reversed.  Syria  has 
now  become  the  standing  oppressor  of  the  chosen  people.  We  have  alreadypointed 
out  some  of  the  steps  winch  led  to  this  result.  The  sm  of  Solomon  (see  pw  228)  and 
the  unftuthfolness  of  Asa  alike  were  factors  in  the  change.  But  the  most  influential 
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reason  was  the  godlessness  of  Ahab.  But  tlu*ee  years  ago  Syria  lay  at  bis  mercy ; 
its  power  was  completely  broken.  But  Ahab,  so  far  from  learning  that  the  Lord 
was  God  (ch.  xx.  18,  28),  had  ignored  the  Lord,  and  acted  as  if  his  own  might 
had  gotten  him  the  victory.  How  fitting  that  these  same  Syrians  should  be  the 
instruments  to  scourge  him. 

8.  An  unknown^  unconscious  archer.  The  arrow  that  pierced  Ahab*8  corselet  was 
shot  "  in  simphcity,"  without  deliberate  aim,  with  no  thought  of  striking  the  king. 
It  was  an  unseen  Hand  that  guided  that  chance  shaft  to  its  destination.  It  was  truly 
I*  the  arrow  of  the  Lord's  vengeance. ''  (Cf.  2  Kings  xii.  17.)  It  would  be  deeply 
instructive  could  we  know  the  thoughts  of  thai  unhappy  king,  as  with  the  arrow  in 
his  side,  and  the  blood  draining  from  his  wound,  and  forming  a  sickening  pool  in 
the  well  of  the  chariot,  he  was  stayed  up  those  wretched  weary  hours  untU  the  sun- 
set against  the  Syrians.  Surely  he  knew  at  last  that  ^'  the  Lord  was  God  "  (ch. 
xviii.  89 ;  xx.  18, 28).  His  cry  would  now  be,  "  Thou  hast  found  me,  0  my  enemy.'* 
He  would  think,  it  may  be,  of  Elijah's  and  Micaiah's  prophecies ;  he  would  think 
of  Naboth's  bleeding  and  mangled  corpse ;  he  would  think,  above  all,  that  his  sin 
had  found  him  out,  and  that  Jehovah  liad  conquered.  He  had  fought  aU  his  life 
for  Baal,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  he  had  been  kicking  against  the  pricks ;  he  had  been 
wrestling  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with  an  Invisible,  Irresistible,  Omnipotent 
God,  and  now  he  is  thrown,  cast  down  never  to  nse  again. 

in.  It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  Ihe  cibcumstances  of  Ahab's  death. 
These  were  of  so  portentous  and  exceptional  a  character  as  to  mark  it — 

1,  Asa  direct  visitation  of  Qod.  The  army,  that  day  defeated,  the  contingent 
of  Judah,  the  citizens  of  Samaria,  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  could  not  think 
tliat  a  mere  chance  had  happened  to  Ahab  when  they  remembered  (1)  That  this 
death  had  been  distinctly  foretold.  Not  once  or  twice,  but  tlu'ee  times  had  a  pro- 
phetic voice  foreshadowed  for  him  a  sudden  and  shameful  end  (ch.  xx.  42 ;  xxi.  19 ; 
xxii.  17, 28).  Moreover,  Micaiah,  the  last  of  these  monitors,  had  staked  his  reputation 
as  God's  prophet  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  of  disaster.  And  his  oracle  had 
not  been  spoken  in  secret ;  he  had  appealed  to  the  entire  assembly  gathered  round 
tlie  two  kmgs— and  the  flower  of  Isi*ael  and  Judoh  alike  were  there — and  even  to 
neighbouring  nations  (ver.  28,  Heb.),  to  be  witnesses  of  his  words,  and  those  words 
were  fresh  m  then*  memories.  (2)  How  the  king  met  his  death.  For  it  was  of 
course  known  to  the  army  that  Ahab  liad  disguised  himself,  whilst  Jehoshaphat  had 
put  on  his  robes.  After  the  sinister  prophecy  of  Micaiah,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
allied  armies  would  watch,  with  tlie  gravest  anxiety,  for  the  issue.  They  would  per- 
ceive that  the  king  himself  was  not  without  his  iiears ;  they  would  wonder  whetlier 
his  diffgnise  would  procure  his  escape.  And  when  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  learnt 
that  Jehoshaphat  who  had  been  arrayed  like  a  king,  and  who  on  that  account  had 
been  exposed  to  imminent  peril,  had  escaped  unhurt,  whilst  their  king,  who  had  never 
been  recognized,  had  been  pierced  by  a  chance  arrow  between  the  joints  of  his 
harness  and  mortally  wounded,  was  there  one  but  would  see  the  finger  of  God  in 
this  death  ?  Surely  if  the  Psalmist's  words  were  then  written,  they  would  occur  to 
their  minds,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit,  and  whither  shaU  I  flee  from 
thy  presence  ?  "  &c.  (Psa.  cxxxix.  9 — 12),  or  that  other  Psalm,  **  God  shall  shoot  at 
them  with  a  swift  arrow ;  suddenly  shidl  they  be  wounded  "  (Psa.  Ixiv.  7),  and  the 
result  would  be  that  all  men  would  fear  and  declare  the  work  of  God  (ih,  ver.  9),  and 
confess  tliat  this  was  His  doing.  The  fugitives  who  stole  away  in  the  dark  and  black 
night  to  their  homes,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  would  liave  learnt  one  lesson 
at  least  that  day,  viz.,  that  there  was  '*  a  God  that  judge th  in  the  earth." 

2.  As  God's  appropriate  recompense  for  the  sins  of  that  aje.  We  have  already 
seen  how  this  history  puts  its  stamp  of  reprobation  on  (1)  the  calf- worship,  inasmuch 
as  by  the  prophets  of  the  calves  the  king  was  beguiled  into  this  enterprize.  But 
the  sin  of  Jeroboam  was  not  the  special  sin  of  Ahab's  reign.  On  the  contrary,  the 
calf- worship  was  rather  overshadowed  and  eclipsed  by  the  fnghtfiil  idolatries,  which 
had  so  much  greater  iascination  for  the  evil  heart  of  unbeHef.  It  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  that  reign  tliat  the  unclean  rites  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  the  abominations  of 
the  Amontes,  w^re  re-established  in  the  land.  We  see  in  Ahab's  death  (2)  the  requital 
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of  Lis  sliare  in  that  sin  (cb.  xvi.  81,  82).  Tlie  idolatry  which  had  desolated  the  church 
was  avenged  by  a  horde  of  idolaters  ravjekging  the  land  and  slaying  the  arch-idolater 
in  battle.  There  is  a  rough  lex  talionis  here.  (Cf.  Jer.  v.  19.)  If  they  would  have 
idolatry  they  should  taste  the  tender  mercies  of  idolaters.  On  that  field  were  the 
predictions  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxriiL  25),  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  25),  and  Solomon 
(I  Kings  viii.  88)  fulfilled. 

(8)  But  a  recompense  still  more  exact  and  conspicuous  attended  the  impurities 
which  Ahab  had  practised  under  the  name  of  religion.  He  had  filled  the  land  with 
prostitutes.  What  a  proof  of  the  just  judgment  of  God  it  was  that  these  infamous 
persons  added  dishonour  to  his  death  t  He  had  maintained  them  through  life :  he 
should  be  associated  with  them  in  his  end.  Tlie  harlots  bathed  in  the  pool  that 
was  reddened  with  his  blood  (vers.  88,  Heb.) 

(4)  Nor  was  the  connexion  of  Ahab's  death  with  the  sin  of  releasing  Ben-hadad 
any  less  conspicuous.  What  meant  that  strange  malignant  command,  **  Fight  .  .  . 
only  with  the  king  of  Isi*ael  ?  "  Was  it  not  that  the  Syrian  king,  on  whom  Ahab 
would  not  execute  vengeance,  had  become,  in  the  coimsels  of  Gt)d,  an  instrument  of 
vengeance,  a  minister  to  execute  wrath,  against  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ?  "  Thy 
hfe  shall  go  for  his  hfe  " — it  was  thus  that  every  rehgious  mind  would  interpret  so 
singular  and,  considering  the  circumstances  (chap,  xx.),  so  otherwise  inexplicable  a 
word  of  command.  It  was  as  if  Ben-hadad  had  proclaimed  that  his  mission  primarily 
was  to  settle  the  long  arrearages  of  justice  with  that  wicked  Ahab. 

(5)  How  the  murder  of  Naboth  was  avenged  that  shameful  day,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out.  There  was  a  strict  retaliation — ^wound  for  wound,  stripe  for 
stripe,  blood  for  blood,  dishonour  for  dishonour.  There  were  many,  besides  Jehu 
and  Bidkar,  who  would  recall  the  fierce  tiireatening  of  the  Tishbite  (ch.  xxi.  19) ; 
many,  besides  priests  and  prophets,  would  remember  the  axiom  of  their  law,  **  blood 
defileth  the  land,'*  Ac.  (Num.  xxxv.  88),  or  would  think  on  that  day  of  the  sor 
called  **  precept  of  Noah,'*  **  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed  "  (Gen.  ix.  6).  The  elders  of  Jezreel,  yes,  and  Jezebel  herself,  understood 
that  Naboth's  blood  had  cried  from  the  ground,  and  that  the  cry  had  come  up  into 
tlie  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  It  was  His  foot  that  was  dipped  in  the  blood  of 
His  enemies  (Psa.  Ixviii.  28). 

And  this  ignominious  death — in  what  sharp  contrast  it  stands  with  the  indolent, 
luxurious,  sensual  life  I  "  The  ivory  house  that  he  made,"  what  an  irony  we  may 
see  in  those  words !  **  Shalt  thou  reign,  because  thou  closest  thyself  in  cedar.  .  .  • 
He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,"  &c.  (Jer.  xxii.  16,  19).  The  cities 
he  built,  the  victories  he  won,  how  poor  and  empty  do  these  exploits  seem  as  we 
stand  by  the  pool  of  Samaria,  and  see  the  hvid,  blood-stained  corpse  dragged  firom 
the  chariot !  The  Latin  poet  asks  what  all  his  pleasures,  travels,  knowledge,  can 
avail  a  man  who  has  to  die  after  all ;  but  the  question  presents  itself  with  tenfold 
force  when  life's  fitful  fever  is  followed  by  such  a  sleep,  by  such  a  dream,  as  Ahab*s. 
"  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  24). 

And  the  death  of  Ahab  was  followed  by  the  dispersion  of  his  army.  When  the 
proclamation  rang  through  the  host,  *'  Every  man  to  his  country,"  and  when  the 
serried  ranks  precipitately  broke  up,  and  horseman  and  footman  fled  for  his  life, 
then  the  share  of  Israel  in  the  sins  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  was  in  part  expiated. 
There  was  not  a  man  but  knew  why  "  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stand  before 
their  enemies."  **  There  is  an  accursed  thing  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Israel" 
(Josh.  vii.  12,  13).  Baal  had  troubled  them,  had  made  of  the  heights  of  Ramoth  a 
very  valley  of  Achor. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1—8. — Bad  Company.  According  to  the  order  of  the  chapters  in  the  LXX., 
which  is  probably  the  original  or  time  order,  chapter  xx.  should  immediately  prece<le 
this.  Then,  after  the  history  of  the  war  between  Ahab  and  Beu-hadad,  this  chapter 
opens  naturally :  "  And  they  continued  three  years  without  wai*  between  Syria  and 
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Israel.'*  In  the  third  year  of  this  peace  Jehoshaphat  visited  Ahab ;  and  from  this 
visit  arose  serious  events,  which  are  admonitory  to  us  that  we  should  avoid  the 
company  of  the  wicked. 

I.  Bad  COMPANY  C0MPB0MI8ES  CHAKACTER.  1.  It  injures  mordU,  (I)  The  earlier 
career  of  Jehoshaphat  was  faultless.  He  is  highl]^  commended  for  his  faithfulness 
to  God  and  zeal  against  idolatry  (2  Ghron.  xvii.  1 — 6).  (2)  His  first  fault  was 
sanctioning  the  marriage  of  his  son  Jehoram  with  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
(2  Kings  viii.  18,  26).  (8)  This  led  the  way  to  the  further  fault  of  that  friendly 
visit  to  Ahab  mentioned  here,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  **  Jehu  the  son  of 
Hanani  the  seer  "  (2  Ghron.  xix.  2).  (4)  Yet  once  again  we  nnd  him  falling  into 
a  similar  snare.  He  agreed  with  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Ahab,  a  wicked  scion  of  a 
wicked  house,  jointly  to  equip  a  fleet  at  the  port  of  Ezion-Geber,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  to 
sail  to  Ophir  for  gold.  In  this  also  he  incun*ed  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  fleet  (ver.  48 ;  2  Ghron*  xx.  35—87).  Note :  A  fault  is  like  a  seed, 
fruitful  "  after  its  kind.*'  A  fault  once  conomitted  prepares  the  way  for  a  repetition. 
2.  It  damages  reputation.  (1)  Eeputation  is  character  as  estunated  by  men. 
This  estimate  may  or  may  not  be  just;  for  men  may  judge  wrongly  through 
ignorance  of  circumstances  which  would  put  a  new  complexion  upon  conduct 
Therefore  judgments  should  be  charitable,  and  not  too  hastily  formed.  (2)  But 
it  is  a  maxim  among  men,  generally  true,  that  "  you  may  know  a  man  by  his 
friends."  Friendships  involve  sympathies.  It  had  been  better  for  Jehoshaphat*s 
reputation  had  he  never  made  affinity  with  the  wicked  house  of  Ahab.  (8)  This 
prmciple  will  apply  to  books.  Hence  the  kindred  maxim,  "You  may  see  a 
man  in  his  Ubrary.  It  is  bad  enough  when  the  newspaper  shuts  up  the  Bible ;  it 
is  worse  when  the  Bible  is  neglected  through  preference  for  sensational  fictitious 
literature.  8.  It  impairs  influence.  (I)  This  follows.  Gharacter  is  influence. 
Beputation  is  influence.  Advice  will  be  readily  received  from  a  genuine  man, 
which  coming  from  an  artificial  character  would  be  spumed.  (2)  What  a  power 
for  good  or  evil  is  moral  influence  !  See  the  evil  exempUfied  in  Israel  under  Ahab 
and  Jezebel.  See  the  good  in  Judah  under  Jehoshaphat.  Lessons:  Let  your 
character  be  true.  Jealously  guard  your  reputation.  Look  to  these  for  the  sake  of 
your  influence. 

II.  Bad  company  compromises  happiness.  Because — 1.  Happiness  is  involved  in 
character,  (1)  This  truth  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  sacred  history.  Examples 
are  furnished  in  the  text.  Secular  history  teaches  this  truth.  Everyday  experience 
evinces  it.  (2)  Yet  is  it  difficult  so  to  convince  individuals  of  this  as  to  lead  them 
to  abandon  sin  and  throw  their  energies  wholly  into  the  blessed  service  of  God. 
Happiness  is  proportionate  to  the  completeness  of  consecration.  This  consecration 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  friendship  of  the  world  (James  iv.  4).  2.  Goodness 
is  grieved  in  it.  (I)  Jehoshaphat  was  not  long  in  the  company  of  Aliab  before  his 
ear  was  offended  by  horrible  words.  **  I  hate  him.'*  Whom  did  Ahab  hate  ? 
Micaiah,  the  faithful  prophet  of  the  Lord.  Does  not  this  look  like  a  declaration  of 
hatred  against  the  Lord  ?  (See  Prov.  xiv.  81 ;  xvii  6 ;  Zech.  ii.  8.)  (2)  Why  does 
Aliab  hate  Micaiah  ?  "  For  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil.*' 
Because  he  does  not  fstlsify  the  truth  of  God  to  flatter  me.  Because  he  does  not 
play  the  devil  to  please  me,  as  these  four  hundred  do  t  Note  :  Hatred  to  God  means 
love  to  Satan.  (8)  Such  sentiments  were  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  Jehoshaphat. 
To  the  revulsion  of  his  righteous  soul  he  gave  expression  (but  too  feeble)  in  the 
remonstrance,  '*  Let  not  the  king  say  so."  The  conversation  of  such  as  are  in 
sympathy  with  evil  will  offend  the  good  in  proportion  to  their  pureness.  8.  It  leads 
the  most  wary  into  trouble.  For  the  persuasions  of  tlie  wicked  are  subtle.  (1)  In 
presence  of  Jehoshaphat  ''  The  king  of  Israel  said  unto  his  servants,  Enow  ye 
that  Bamoth  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and  we  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Syria?  '*  It  was  a  considerable  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  and  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  which  Ben-hadad, 
by  the  letter  of  his  covenant,  was  bound  to  restore  (see  ch.  xx.  84).  The  cause  ox 
Israel  was  ob\4ously  just.  (2)  Then  turning  to  Jehoshaphat,  Ahab  said,  "  Wilt  thou 
go  with  me  to  battle  at  liamoth-Gilead  ?  "     To  which,  carried  away  \vith  the 
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obvious  jnsiice  of  the  cause,  Jeboshapliat  responded,  **  I  am  as  thou  ait,  my  people 
as  Ihy  people,  my  horses  as  thy  horses.**  This  was  too  strong  a  compUment  to 
Ahab  and  nis  people,  and  the  response  was  too  ready.  We  may  not  champion 
every  just  cause.  It  may  be  wi'ong  to  champion  a  good  cause  in  wicked  company. 
(8)  Bethinking  himself,  as  a  godly  man  should  do,  "  Jehoshaphat  said  xmto  the 
king  of  Israel,  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  at  the  word  of  the  Lord.**  A  good  man  seeks 
to  take  God  with  him,  and  so  long  as  he  abides  iu  this  holy  company  he  is  safe. 
But  let  him  beware  tliat  he  be  not  persuaded  by  the  wicked  to  forsake  it.  (4)  Ahab 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  had  four  hundred  prophets  ready  with  one  month 
to  pronounce  for  the  war,  and  that,  too,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  This  hirehng 
company,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Jehoshaphat,  yet  he  fell  into  their  snare.  He 
should  have  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  withdraw  given  him  in  the 
prophecy  of  Micaiah ;  but,  under  the  spell  of  Ahab*s  evil  influence,  he  went  to  the 
batUe  and  got  into  trouble.  There  is  no  safety  in  the  company  of  the  wicked.  4. 
It  provoJcea  judgments  of  Ood,  (I)  The  good  partake  in  the  plagues  of  their  wicked 
associates.  Jehoshaphat  barely  escaped,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  with  his  life ; 
and  he  suffered  the  loss  of  man^r  of  his  people  (see  Bev.  xviii.  4).  The  fly  that  keeps 
aloof  is  not  entangled  in  the  spider's  web.  (2)  The  good  incur  Divine  judgments 
for  their  own  sin.  The  sin  of  friendship  witli  the  enemies  of  God.  The  sin  such 
fiiendship  must  infaUibly  occasion.  Such  was  the  experience  of  Jehoshaphat  (see 
2  Chron.  xix.  2).    Such  will  be  yours.    Avoid  it.— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  9 — 14. — TJie  FaUe  and  tlie  True,  There  would  be  no  counterfeit  coin  if 
there  were  no  sterling ;  so  neither  would  there  be  false  prophets  if  there  were  no 
true.  Because  there  are  both,  their  qualities  have  to  be  tested,  that  we  may  refuse 
the  spurious  and  value  the  genuine  (see  Jer.  xxiii.  88).  To  this  end  let  us  consider — 

L  Tests  WHICH  may  not  be  trusted.  1.  The  te$t  of  profcishn.  (1)  Ahab*8 
prophets  "  prophesied.**  That  is  to  say  (a)  They  used  modes  usual  with  prophets 
to  procure  information  from  Heaven.  These  were  sacriflce,  prayer,  music  (see 
1  Sam.  X.  5,  6 ;  2  Kings  iii.  15),  and,  when  time  permitted,  fasting.  (6)  They  used 
modes  usual  with  prophets  .to  communicate  the  information  when  received. 
"  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah,  made  him  horns  of  iron :  and  he  said,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  With  these  shalt  thou  pudi  the  Syrians,  imtil  thou  have  consumed 
them  **  (cf.  Jer.  xxvii.  2  ;  xxviii.  18).  The  "  horn  **  was  the  symbol  of  a  king  (see 
Dan.  vii.  24 ;  Rev.  xvii.  12).  These  were  "  two,**  to  represent  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat, 
Israel  and  Judah.  They  were  of  "  iron  '*  to  express  strength  (see  Dan.  ii.  40).  The 
prophecy  was  that,  aided  by  Jehoshaphat,  Ahab  should  push  the  Syrians  to  destruc- 
tion. (2)  They  prophesied  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'*  Some  think  because  their 
number  corresponded  to  that  of  the  prophets  of  Ashere  (ch.  xviii.  19)  these  were 
the  same,  having  escaped  when  the  prophets  of  Baa^  were  slain  at  the  brook  Kishon 
(ch.  xviii.  40).  If  so,  then  their  profession  on  this  occasion  was  designed  to  deceive 
Jehoshaphat  (see  Jer.  xxiii.  80).  (8)  Anyhow  there  was  profession  enough,  but  it 
was  hollow,  and  proved  conclusively  that  profession  must  not  be  taken  as  a  test  of 
truth.  2.  The  test  of  numbers,  (1)  Here  were  "  four  hundred  *'  who  prophesied 
professedly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Against  this  number  Micaiah  the  son  of 
Imlah  stands  alone ;  yet  the  truth  of  God  is  with  him  against  the  multitude. 
'*  Truth  is  not  always  to  be  determined  by  the  poll.  It  is  not  numbers,  but  weight, 
that  must  carry  it  in  the  council  of  prophets  '*  (Bishop  Hall).  (2)  This  instimce 
does  not  stand  alone.  The  majority  was  in  the  wrong  against  Noah.  Elijah  was 
in  the  minority  on  Carmel,  but  he  was  right.  Jesus  had  the  whole  Jewish  Church 
against  Him,  though  He  was  Truth  itself.  8.  The  test  of  unanimiiy,  (1)  The 
four  hundi'ed  were  united  against  Micaiah.  Sometimes  there  is  unanimity  of  this 
kind  against  a  common  object,  where  otherwise  there  is  little  agreement.  Herod 
and  Pilate  made  friends  in  opposition  to  Jesus.  (2)  But  these  prophets  were  agreed 
among  themselves.  They  all  seem  to  have  followed  the  leadership  of  Zedekiah. 
"And  all  the  prophets  prophesied  so,  saying,  Go  up  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  and 
prosper :  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  king's  liand.*'  4.  How  does  this 
argument  bear  ujyon  the  authority  of  the  Church  f    (1)  It  is  pleaded  that  the 
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Church,  which  is  practically  understood  to  be  the  clergy  in  council,  has  authority 
to  bind  the  conscience  in  matters  of  faith.  The  arguments  relied  upon  to  sustain 
this  view  are  generally  based  upon  claims  of  profession,  numbers,  and  agreement. 
(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  definition  of  the  Church  is  questioned,  and  the  claims 
are  i-efused  as  insufficient  for  their  purpose,  since  by  them  Ahab's  prophets  might 
prove  themselves  true ! 

U.  Tests  which  may  de  trusted.  1.  The  toitnesaes  should  he  honest.  (1) 
Allah's  prophets  were  interested  in  their  testimony.  They  ergoyed  the  patronage 
of  the  kmg,  and  they  said  what  they  kuew  would  gratify  him.  Their  testimony, 
therefore,  is  open  to  suspicion.  (2)  Micaiah,  on  the  contrary,  had  nothiug  f  o  gain, 
but  everything  to  lose,  iu  taking  his  course.  He  knew  the  temper  of  the  long.  He 
was  importuned  by  the  king's  messenger  to  concur  witii  the  kmg's  prophets.  He 
had  ah'eady  suffered  for  his  faithfulness,  for  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  custody  of  Amon,  in  whose  prison  he  had  probably  lain  for  three  years.  By 
flattering  Ahab  he  might  now  obtain  release,  but  by  taking  an  opposite  course  he 
could  only  expect- to  go  back  to  jail.  Probabihties  also  were  against  him,  for  in  the 
last  two  battles,  Ahab,  without  the  aid  of  Jehoshaphat,  worsted  the  Syrians. 
Should  the  king  of  Israel  now  **  return  in  peace  "  what  may  Micaiah  expect?  (8) 
Nothing  but  the  consciousness  that  he  was  uttering  the  truth  of  God  could  account 
for  the  son  of  Imlah  deUberately  encountering  all  tliis.  And  only  upon  this  ground 
could  he  hope  for  any  favour  from  God.  Suspicion,  therefore,  as  to  the  honesty  of 
Micaiah  is  out  of  the  question.  (4)  But  can  it  be  pleaded  that  the  honesty  of  the 
ecclesiastics  who  framed  the  decrees  of  councils  is  beyond  suspicion  ?  In  decreeing 
the  infallibility  of  the  bishop  of  Home,  «.^.,  were  they  disinterested,  when  they  knew 
how  pleasing  to  him  would  be  the  reputation  of  such  an  attiibute,  and  when  they 
knew  what  patronage  and  power  to  injure  were  vested  in  his  hands  ?  2.  They  should, 
have  miraculous  authentication,  (1)  It  is  easy  to  say,  "  Thus  saitli  the  Lord," 
but  not  so  easy  to  evince  it.  The  four  hundred  could  say  it,  but  they  could  show 
no  miracle  to  prove  that  they  spoke  from  God.  (2)  It  was  otherwise  with  Micaiah. 
For,  with  the  Jews,  we  presmne  he  was  that  prophet  who  **  prophesied  evil  con- 
cerning Ahab,''  and  authenticated  his  message  by  the  sign  of  the  Uon  destroying 
his  fellow  for  disobedience  (cf  ver.  8  with  ch.  xx.  86—43).  (3)  Clergy  in  council 
may  claim  Divine  authority  for  their  decrees,  but  unless  they  can  verify  their  claim 
by  adequate  signs  they  presume  when  they  impose.  8.  Their  testimony  should  he 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  Ood.  (1)  "  Micaiah  said.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  what  the 
liord  saith  unto  me,  that  will  I  speak."  The  one  question  for  us  in  these  days  is 
this :  Is  the  testimony  agreeable  to  the  Bible  ?  This  we  know  by  infalhble  proofs 
to  be  the  word  of  God.  **  But,"  it  is  objected,  **  the  Bible  needs  authoritative  in- 
terpretation, and  who  is  to  interpret  but  the  Church  ?  "  To  which  we  may  answer, 
And  the  Church  still  more  needs  authoritative  interpretation,  and  who  is  to  inter- 
pret but  the  Bible  ?  The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  admitted ;  that  of  the  Church  is 
in  question.  (2)  The  right  of  private  judgment  must  be  maintained.  For  the 
exercise  of  this  right  we  shall  every  one  of  os  give  accoimt  of  himself  unto  God. 
That  ill-defined  thing,  the  Church,  cannot  release  us  from  this  obligation.  We 
cannot  put  our  judgment  and  conscience  into  commission. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  15— 23.— Micaiah' s  Prophecy,  It  is  evident  from  the  text  and  from  vcr.  8 
that  this  was  not  the  first  time  Ahab  and  Micaiah  had  met.  The  Jews  suppose, 
apparently  with  reason,  that  Micaiah  was  that  prophet  who,  when  Ahab  sent 
Ben-hadad  away  with  a  covenant,  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord : 
Because  thou  hast  let  go  out  of  thine  hand  a  man  whom  I  appointed  to  utter 
destruction,  therefore  thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life,  and  thy  people  for  his  people  " 
(see  ch.  xx.  85—48).  In  considering  the  prophecy  of  Micaiah  now  before  us,  we 
notice — 

I.  That  it  is  prefaced  with  a  sallt  op  irony.  1.  He  answers  the  Icing  in  the 
words  of  his  prophets,  (I)  Cf.  vers.  6, 12, 15.  (2)  These  words  are  equivocal. 
**  The  Lord  shaU  deUver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  kmg."  What  king  ?  "  The  king  " 
may  mean  either  Ahab  or  Benhadad.    What?    This  is  not  clear;  for  the  word 
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**  it "  is  snppLied.  Is  it  Bomoth-Gilead  or  sometblDg  else  that  is  to  be  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  the  king  (of  Israel)  ?  or  is  it  the  king  of  Israel  or  something  else 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  (of  Syria)  ?  What  kind  of  prophecy  is  this  ? 
(8)  The  utterance  of  these  prophets  resembles  those  of  the  heathen  oracles,  the 
following  appropriate  samples  of  which  are  given  by  A.  Clarke :  *'  The  Delphio 
oracle  spoke  thus  of  Croesus,  which  he  understood  to  his  own  destruction:  *  Crcesu*, 
Halym  penetrans f  magnam  aubvertet  opum  fti»;*  which  is  to  say,  *  If  you  march 
against  Cyrus,  he  will  overthrow  you,*  or  *  you  will  overthrow  7wm.'  He  tnisted  in 
the  lattery  the  former  took  place.  He  was  deluded,  yet  the  oracle  maintained  its 
credit.  So  in  the  following:  ^ Aio  te,  ^acida,  Romanos  vincere  posse.  Ibis 
redibls  nunquam  in  bcllo  per  ibis,*  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  understood  by  this 
that  he  should  conquer  the  Bomans,  against  whom  he  was  making  war ;  bat  the 
oracle  could  be  thus  translated :  '  The  Romans  shall  overcome  thee.'  He  trusted  in 
the  former,  made  unsuccessful  war,  and  was  overcome  ;  and  yet  the  juggling  priest 
saved  his  credit.  The  latter  line  is  capable  of  two  opposite  meanings :  *  Thou  shalt 
go,  thou  shalt  return,  thou  shalt  never  perish  in  war,'  or,  *  Thou  skalt  go,  thou  shalt 
7i€ver  return,  thou  shalt  perish  in  war.' "  2.  But  lie  repeats  those  words  with 
significant  expression.  (1)  The  bare  repetition,  with  proper  emphasis,  of  the  equi- 
vocal words  of  the  false  prophets  would  be  a  fine  stroke  of  irony.  But  when  to 
emphasis  were  added  tone,  gesture,  play  of  feature,  the  irony  would  become  very 
keen.  (2)  This  sarcasm  of  Micaiah  is  worthy  to  compare  with  that  of  Ehjah  (see 
ch.  xviii.  27).  **  Go  and  prosper."  This  assurance  of  thy  prophets  is  vague  enough 
to  encourage  the  confidence  of  a  simpleton  t  8.  Ood  uses  terrible  rlietoric  in  His 
wrath,  (1)  Irony  and  sarcasm  are  fitting  weapons  to  be  wielded  against  those  who 
have  neitlier  conscience  nor  reason  (see  Prov.  xxvi.  3—5).  Ahab  was  a  man  of  tins 
class.  Witness  the  logic  of  his  hatred  (ver.  8).  He  felt  tlie  sting  (ver.  16).  (2) 
These  weapons  are  formidable  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  (see  Psa.  ii.  4,  5 ; 
xxxvii.  13;  Prov.  i.  24 — 82  ;  Eccles.  xi.  9 ;  MaL  ii.  17  andiii.  1 ;  Rom.  ii  1---9). 

II.  That  it  compares  favourably  with  that  of  his  competitors.  1.  Its 
burden  is  tlie  reverse  of  equivocal,  (1)  There  is  in  sacred  prophecy  a  double  sense, 
but  the  sound  is  certain.  It  is  not  a  dubiousness  but  a  manifoldness  of  meaning,  a 
development,  an  evolution,  such  as  we  find  in  a  seed  that  opens  first  into  the  blade, 
then  into  the  ear,  and  eventually  into  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  (2)  This  prophecy 
of  Micaiah  gave  a  distinct  answer  to  the  question  of  Ahab  (ver.  18).  The  advice 
was  to  forbear.  These  "  sheep."  The  sheep  is  not  a  creature  fitted  for  battle. 
They  have  **  no  shepherd."  Their  king,  deserted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  has  not  the 
qualities  of  a  shepherd.  Therefore  ^'  Let  them  return  every  man  to  his  house  in 
peace.*'  (8)  But  the  advice  contains  a  prophecy.  It  is  to  this  effect :  their  king 
who  ought  to  be  their  shepherd,  shall  fall  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  his  people  shall 
be  like  sheep,  '*  scattered  upon  the  mountains  "  by  the  power  of  the  enemy  (compare 
Zech.  xiiL  7).  2.  The  vision  shows  that  all  worlds  are  under  Divine  controL 
(1)  '*  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  thi'one."  Here  was  a  comparison  with  the  scene 
before  him,  described  ver.  10.  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat  are  enthi'oned  as  kings  on 
the  earth ;  but  there  is  a  King  in  the  heavens  immeasurably  above  them.  (2)  *'  And 
all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left."  The 
host  of  heaven  stood  while  Jehovali  sat.  They  awaited  His  commands.  Tliose  on 
His  **  right  hand  "  probably  to  render  services  of  benevolence  ;  those  on  His  **  left," 
services  of  judgment,  (8)  Then  comes  in  another  kind  of  agency  (vers.  20—28). 
This  scene  is  analogous  to  that  described  in  the  Book  of  Job  (see  Job  L  6 ;  ii.  7). 
Things  in  heaven,  things  in  earth,  things  under  the  earth,  all  serve  the  purposes  of 
Divine  Providence  (see  Job  xil  16 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  11, 12 ;  Rev.  xx.  7, 8).  (4)  The  way- 
wardness of  Ahab  showed  how  fully  he  was  under  the  control  of  the  spirit  of  false- 
hood. This  is  seen  in  his  senseless  resentment  against  Micaiah.  Turning  to 
Jehoshaphat,  he  said,  **  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  he  would  prophesy  no  good  con* 
ceming  me,  but  evil  ?  "  as  if  Micaiah's  own  uttei-ances  could  control  the  providence 
of  God.  Then  turning  to  his  officers  he  had  Micaiah  marched  back  to  the  prison 
where  Ahab  knew  he  could  find  him  (cfl  ver.  8  with  vers.  26,  27).  Let  us  give  due 
heed  to  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy. — J.  A.  M. 
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Vers.  24—29. — The  Argument  of  Wiclcedneaa.  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  texts 
because  it  is  a  book  of  typos.  It  does  not  profess  to  give  full  histories,  but  refers  to 
pubUe  records  for  these  (see  Josh.  x.  18;  2  Sam.  i.  18;  1  Kings  xi.  41 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  1). 
Inspiration  selects  from  histories  typical  or  representative  incidents  to  bring  ont  the 
principles  of  the  gi*ace  and  truth  of  God.  In  the  scene  before  us  we  have  types  of 
wickedness  in  Zedekiah  and  Ahab,  the  one  ecclesiastical,  the  other  civil,  which 
may  be  profitably  studied  in  the  arguments  they  use  contending  with  Micaiah,  the 
representative  of  the  truth  of  God.    These  arguments  are — 

I.  Baoe  against  the  tbuth.  The  reason  is  obvious,  viz.,  because  the  truth  is 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  wicked.  1,  It  ia  the  worst  that  can  he  said  of 
their  cJuiraeier,  (1)  It  shows  up  their  Belfi^hnesa,  The  one  object  of  Ahab  was 
ibat  "  good  "  might  be  prophesied  for  him.  To  gain  this  he  sold  himselJf  to  his 
four  hundred  hars.  These  hars,  to  gain  the  patronage  of  Ahab,  sold  their  con- 
sciences. Because  Ahab  could  not  gain  flattery  from  Micaiali,  he  hated  him.  (2) 
It  shows  up  their  folly.  For  what  was  the  sefeshness  of  Ahab  but  self-deception  ? 
The  4)atronage  of  hars  could  not  convert  falsehood  into  tmtb,  neither  could  the 
persecution  of  a  true  man  convert  truth  into  falsehood.  Zedekiah,  in  deceiving 
Ahab,  deceived  his  own  soul.  All  sin  is  folly.  (8)  It  evinces  their  degradation, 
for  it  proves  them  to  be  the  dupes  and  serfs  of  infernal  spirits.  Can  degradation 
go  lower  ?  2,  It  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  their  doom.  (1)  The  wicked  are 
to  be  destroy od  in  tim^.  Ahab  in  particular  was  to  fall  at  Ramoth-Gilead.  From 
that  battle  he  was  "  not  to  return  in  peace."  Zedekiah  was  to  **  go  into  an  inner 
chamber  to  hide  himself,"  as  Ben-hadad  had  done  (ch.  xx.  80),  and  there  to  meet 
his  fate.  While  to  the  righteous  death  is  an  entrance  to  glory,  it  is  the  "  king  of 
terrors  "  to  the  wicked  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  55 — 57).  The  sting  is  here  :  (2)  The  wicked 
are  to  be  destroyed  in  eternity.  The  alarm  with  which  the  ancients  received  pre- 
dictions of  maltreatment  to  their  coi'pses  arose  from  their  apprehension  that  it 
presaged  a  posthumous  retribution  upon  the  soul.  The  dogs  licking  the  blood  of 
Ahab  would  suggest  that  devils  would  not  only  be  the  instigatoi-s  but  also  the 
instruments  of  bis  ruin.  (8)  Who  can  estimate  the  horrors  of  damnation  ?  The 
truth  will  prove  to  be  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  tbe  lost.  Is  it  wonderful,  then, 
that  the  wicked  should  abhor  the  tnith  ?  8.  They  are  therefore  constrained  to 
hypocrisy.  (1)  For  their  own  sakes  they  have  to  play  the  hypocrite.  They  conceal 
their  selfishness  and  afifect  generosity,  conscious  that  were  their  base  sdul-himger 
to  come  honestly  to  the  day,  they  would  become  odious.  They  hide  their  folly  and 
afifect  wisdom  lest  they  should  suffer  contempt.  (2)  For  the  sake  of  society  wicked 
men  are  hypocrites.  Were  they  to  be  honestly  known  to  each  other,  respect  and 
confidence  would  be  at  an  end ;  in  fact,  society  would  be  impossible.  There  are  no 
friendships  in  helL 

II.  The  resentment  of  violence.  1.  The  logic  of  the  wicTced  is  weaJc.  (1) 
Zedekiah*s  speech  was  pertinacious  :  **  Which  way  went  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  from 
me  to  speak  unto  thee  ?  "  He  assumed  what  Micaiah  had  not  conceded,  that  he 
ever  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Micaiah  had  declared  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  influenced  by  a  **  spirit "  of  a  very  different  description.  Zedekiah  also  denied 
what  he  should  have  disproved,  viz.,  that  Micaiah  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  (2) 
Ahab  wanted  a  prophet  of  the  God  of  truth  to  tell  Hes  to  please  him.  He  found  four 
hundred  to  tell  him  hes,  professedly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  the  one  honest 
man  who  told  him  the  truth  he  imprisoned,  because  the  tnith  did  not  please  him. 
Yet  the  truth  wAs  what  he  adjured  him  to  telL  What  reason  is  there  in  all  this  ? 
(8)  What  sinner  is  there  in  our  day  who  can  clear  himself  of  foUy  ?  (See  Prov. 
xiii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  19.)  2.  The  strength  of  tlie  wicked  is  tyranny.  (1)  The 
reason  of  Zedekiah  was  in  his  fist  (ver.  24).  **  Which  way  ?  "  From  the  fist  to 
the  cheek?  The  coward  us  d  this  argument  with  a  council  of  four  hundred 
ecclesiastics  about  him,  and  the  civil  power  in  reserve.  So  was  Jesus  insulted 
(see  Matt,  xxvi,  67 — 68).  So  were  the  rrotestant  confessors.  False  prophets  have 
ever  been  the  worst  enemies  of  the  true.  Micaiah  did  not  return  the  blow,  but  referred 
the  decision  to  God.  True  prophets  wield  other  than  carnal  weapons.  (2)  The  reason 
of  AJiab  was  in  his  bribes  and  prisons.      Micaiah  could  not  be  cajoled  as  the  four 
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Lnndred  were,  therefore  **  the  king  of  Iin*ael  Baid,  Take  Micaiah,  cany  him  back  uutj 
Amon  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  to  Joash  the  king*s  son,  and  say.  Thus  saith  the 
kiog^nt  this  fellow  in  prison,  and  feed  him  with  bread  of  afiliction,  and  with  water 
of  affliction,  until  I  come  in  peace."  (8)  Bat  truth  is  not  vanquished  thus.  How 
confident  was  Ahab  that  be  should  *'come  in  peace  "  I  And  this  b  that  Ahab  who 
three  or  four  years  before  so  sagaciously  said  to  Ben-hadad,  **  Let  not  him  that 
girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  oH''  Persistency  in  sin  does 
not  sharpen  men's  wits.  Time  vindicates  truth.  To  tlus  vindicator  Micaiah  called  the 
attention  of  the  people  (ver.  29).  (4)  But  where  was  Jehoshaphat  ?  He  was  silent 
when  he  should  have  spoken  for  the  prophet  of  God.  See  the  influence  of  bail 
company.  **  So  the  king  of  Israel,  and  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah  went  up  to 
Bamoth-Gilead.''    Alas,  Jehoshaphat !— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  80 — 88.  Lessons  of  the  Battle,  After  disposing  of  Micaiah  by  sending  him 
to  prison  with  hard  fare  as  the  reward  of  his  faithfulness,  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 
gathered  their  forces  and  set  out  together  to  fight  for  the  recovery  of  Bamoth-Gllead. 
The  events  of  the  day  sliow — 

I.  That  prophecy  may  tend  to  its  own  fulfilment.  1.  Ml^^aiaJis  words  in- 
fiuenced  AhaVs  conduct,  (1)  Though  Ahab  had  imprisoned  the  prophet  he  could 
not  shake  oft  the  influence  of  his  prophecy.  So  with  a  view  to  obviating  its  effect  he 
proposed  to  disguise  him8ol£  He  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person  .(ver.  80), 
thus  (B'Dnnri),  **  He  will  [strip]  disguise  himself  " — a  form  of  speech,  porliaps,  con- 
sidered suitable  to  an  action  in  which  he  was  to  apx>ear  as  a  third  person.  To  com* 
plete  the  deception,  if  we  follow  the  LXX.,  he  induced  Jehoshaphat  to  put  on  his 
(Ahab's)  robes,  (a)  Note  the  subtlety  of  the  wicked.  Ahab's  proposal  to  Jehoshaphat 
was  ostensibly  to  give  him  the  post  of  honour  in  commanding  the  army.  This,  too, 
may  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  third  person  in  speaking  of  himself.  Ahab's  real 
purpose  was  to  divert  from  himself  the  fury  of  the  battle ;  and  probably  he  hoped 
Jehoshaphat  might  be  slain.  In  that  case  lus  son-in-law  wotdd  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  Judah,  and  he  might  be  able  so  to  manage  him  as  to  serve  his  own  purposes.  (6) 
In  all  this  we  see  the  danger  of  bad  company.  We  see  it  likewise  in  the  sad  fact 
that  Jehoshaphat  should  become  a  party  to  a  contrivance  to  falsify  the  word  of  God  1 
(2)  But  how  useless  are  disguises  when  the  providence  of  Omniscience  is  concerned ! 
Ahab  might  hide  himself  from  the  Syiians,  but  he  could  not  hide  himself  from 
God.  Neither  could  he  hide  himself  from  angels  and  devils,  who  are  insti-uments 
of  Divine  Providence,  ever  influencing  men,  and  even  natural  laws,  or  forces  of 
nature.  Note :  No  disguise  will  avail  to  evade  the  scrutiny  and  retributions  of  the 
judgment-day.  (8)  Yet  by  his  disguise  Ahab,  unwittingly,  helped  the  prophecy. 
**  The  king  of  Syria  commanded  his  tlm*ty  and  two  captains  that  had  rule  over  his 
chariots,  saying.  Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with  the  king  of 
Israel."  Suppose  Ahab  had  been  in  Jehoshaphat's  place,  and  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  captains,  what  would  have  become  of  the  words  of  Elijah  ?  (See  ch. 
xxi.  19.)  But  as  things  worked  out  these  words  became  Hterally  true.  2.  They  also 
influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Syrians,  (1)  The  Syrians  would  be  aware  of  the 
prophecy  of  Micaiah  dooming  Ahab  to  fall  at  Ba'moth-Gilead.  For  in  a  country 
about  the  size  of  North  Wales,  Samaria  being  distant  from  Bamoth-Gilead  only 
thirty  miles,  the  news  of  tins  public  meeting  of  kings  and  contest  of  prophets  could 
not  be  a  secret.  Ahab  would  facilitate  the  publication  of  the  encouragement  ho 
had  from  the  four  hundred,  to  strike  terror  into  the  Syrians ;  but  where  the  news 
of  his  encouragement  went  the  words  of  Micaiah  also  would  travel.  (2)  Pi-obably 
•this  intelligence  deteimined  the  Syrians  to  **  fight  only  against  the  king  of  Israel," 
in  which  they  would  have  the  God  of  Israel  with  them,  the  formidableness  of  whose 
hostility  they  had  experienced  in  the  last  two  battles  (compare  2  Chron.  xxxv.  21, 
22).  To  this  Jehoshaphat  probably  was  indebted  for  the  spaiing  of  his  life,  for 
"  God  moved  the  Syiians  to  depart  from  him  "  (see  2  Chron.  xviii.  31).  And  prob- 
ably they  were  influenced  by  it  to  agree  to  the  proclamation  to  disband,  when  the 
death  of  Ahab  became  known  (cf.  vers.  17,  80).  8.  Note  a  remarkable  illusti*a- 
lion  of  this  principle  in  die  zeal  of  Jehu  in  exterminating  the  house  of  Ahab  (see 
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2  Kings  ix.  26,  2G;  x.  10, 11, 16,  17).     Those  who  are  "  looldng  fjr,"  are  Iheroby 
'^lastenicg  the  comiog  of  the  day  of  God  "  (pee  2  Peter  iii.  12). 

II.  That  neysbtheless  the  hand  of  God  is  in  it.  1.  This  was  evident  in 
the  case  of  Ahab.  The  purpose  of  Ben-hadad,  should  Ahab  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  is  not  recorded.  Would  he  retnm  AhaVs  compliment  of  releasing  him 
with  a  coyenant  ?  Would  he  show  Ahab  how  he  ought  to  have  treated  him  ?  (2) 
But  God  had  other  means  than  the  captains  of  Ben-hadad  to  accomplish  His  purpose. 
*'  A  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture  (marg.  **  in  his  simpUcity  ")  and  smote  the  king  of 
Isi'ael  between  the  joints  and  harness.'*  A  simpleton  brings  down  a  king !  (See 
Prov.  i.  82.)  God  guided  the  arrow  to  the  opening  in  the  joints  of  the  armour,  as 
He  guided  tlie  pebble  from  the  sling  of  David  into  the  frontals  of  Goliath.  No 
armour  is  proof  against  the  shafts  of  Divine  vengeance.  (8)  The  hand  of  God  also 
was  seen  in  the  sequel.  The  prophecies  of  Ehjah  and  Micaiah  seem  to  be  in  con- 
flict. The  one  speaks  of  the  dogs  Ucking  the  blood  of  Ahab  at  '*  Samaiia ;  "  the 
other  of  Ahab  falling  at  **  BamoUi-Gilead."  Who  but  God  could  so  order  events 
that  there  should  be  no  conflict  here  ?  **  The  blood  ran  out  of  the  wound  into  the 
midst  (Heb.  bosom)  of  the  chariot;*'  perhaps  more  correctly,  "into  the  bosom  of 
the  charioteer,"  on  which  the  king  leaned.  "  And  one  washed  tlie  chariot ;  **  or 
rather,  **  And  the  driver  washed  himself  in  the  pool  of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs 
licked  his  blood  "  i^.,  the  blood  of  Ahab  which  fell  from  the  bosom  of  the  driver. 
**  And  the  things  they  washed.'*  For  nWT  denotes  the  several  kinds  of  things, 
being  derived  from  {T,  a  kind  or  species.  Before  the  person  and  things  defiled  with 
blood  were  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  they  were  to  be  washed ;  and  the  dogs 
Ucked  up  the  blood  that  fell  from  the  driver's  bosom,  and  off  the  things,  as  tliey  lay 
to  be  washed  (see  Psa.  IxviiL  23).  (4)  But  were  not  the  words  of  Elijah  *'  In  the 
place  where  the  dogshcked  the  blood  of  Naboth  '*  (viz.,  Jezreel)  **  shall  dogs  lick  thy 
blood,  even  thine  "  ?  But  in  the  context  there,  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  is  said  to  be 
in  Samaria  (see  ch.  xxi.  18, 19),  because  Jezreel,  like  Bethel,  was  one  of  the  **  cities 
of  Samaria**  (see  ch.  xiii.  82).  In  the  very  vineyard  of  Naboth  did  the  blood  of 
Ahab  flow  from  the  veins  of  his  son  (see  2  Kings  ix.  25,  26).  The  providence  tliat 
accomphshed  is  no  less  admirable  than  the  omniscience  that  predicted.  2.  This 
was  also  evident  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat,  (1)  Micaiah  did  not  say  that  the 
king  of  Judah  should  fall  at  lUmoth-Gilead  ;  but  his  prophecy  did  intimate  that  he 
would  be  of  httle  use  to  the  army.  The  word  (doIK)  m  ver.  17  rendered  "  master  *' 
is  plural,  and  evidently  associates  Jehoshaphat  with  Ahab.  When  Ahab  was 
wounded  to  death  and  Jehoshaphat  had  fled  for  his  life,  the  people  had  '*no 
masters,**  so  the  proclamation  soon  followed  which  determined  '*  every  man  to  his 
house  in  peace.*'  (2)  Jehoshaphat's  danger  lay  in  his  being  assimilated  to  Ahab. 
He  should  never  have  said,  "  I  am  as  thou  art "  (ver.  4),  then  would  he  not  have 
been  persuaded  to  don  Ahab's  robes.  By  the  influence  of  his  company  Jehoshaphat 
was  becoming  morally  like  him,  and  therefore  was  in  danger  of  sharing  his  miser- 
able fate  (see  Prov.  xiii.  20).  (8)  To  avoid  this  danger  he  had  to  become  himself 
again.  **  He  cried  out "  [to  Jehovah]  (see  2  Chron.  xviii.  81) ;  and  thus  was  dis- 
covered to  the  captains,  who  would  expect  to  hear  Ahab  cry  rather  to  Baal.  The 
hand  of  God  was  evident  in  his  dehverance  ;  and  tliis  he  might  read  as  a  parable 
assuring  him  that  his  future  safety  must  Ho  in  his  renouncing  evil  companions  and 
returning  to  the  piety  of  his  earlier  years. — J.  A.  M. 

Vera.  89,  40,  51 — 58. — SurvivaL  After  the  account  of  Ahab's  death  and  burial, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dogs  of  Samaria  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Elijah, 
the  earUer  verses  of  our  text  follow.  In  the  first  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  archives  of  the  nation  for  an  account  of  the  *'  rest  of  the  acts  "  and  works  of 
this  monarch,  viz.,  those  to  which  inspiration  was  not  here  specially  directed.  In 
the  second,  the  succession  of  Ahaziah  is  mentioned.  With  these  verses,  because  of 
the  unity  of  the  subject,  we  associate  the  three  verses  referring  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaziah,  with  which  the  chapter  closes.    Taking  the  latter  first  in  order,  we  see — 

I.  That  Ahab  survived  in  Ahaziah.  1.  This  was  legally  tnie,  (1)  "  So  Ahab 
slept  with  his  fathers;  and  Ahaziah  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead."    In  law,  a 
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man  is  said  to  *'live  in  bis  heirs."  He  is  never  legally  dead  while  ho  has  an 
heir.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  Ahaziah  would  never  have  mounted 
the  throne  of  Israel  unless  his  father  had  been  there  before  him.  He  reigned 
in  the  posthumous  influence  of  Ahab.  His  representative.  (2)  When  a  man  is 
what  is  called  *^the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,''  he  is  said  to  have  had  ''no 
father."  But  in  this  language  the  fact  is  ignored  that,  under  Providence,  this 
**  architect "  is  indebted  to  his  ancestry  for  his  existence,  for  his  flEkculties,  and  for 
the  circumtstances  which  he  may  have  seized  and  moulded  into  this  ''fortune.''  2. 
It  was  also  morally  true,  (1)  In  Ahaziah  the  vices  of  Ahab  were  reproduced. 
'*  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father.'*  The 
bad  example  of  his  father  wrought  its  influence  into  his  character,  and  thus  Ahab 
survived  in  Ahaziah.  (2)  The  record  descends  to  particulars.  *'  He  walked  in  the 
way  of  his  father,  and  in  the  way  of  hU  mother,''^  Here  not  only  is  Jezebel  refiro- 
duced  in  Ahaziah,  but  Ahab's  sin  in  msrrying  Jezebdi  also  survives.  ''And  in  the 
way  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin."  Here  is  not  only  the 
posthumous  influence  of  Jeroboam,  but  also  of  the  sin  of  Ahab  in  perpetuating  it. 
*•  For  he  served  Baal,  and  worsliipped  him."  The  establishment  of  this  Canaanitisli 
abomination  was  due  to  Ahab  and  Jezebe],  and  they  infamously  survive  in  its  per- 
petuation. (8)  Note  (a)  A  Church  is  not  the  more  true  for  being  established.  Here 
were  two  State  Churches  which  were,  in  the  BibUcal  sense,  atheistic.  (6)  For  con- 
current endowment,  whatever  may  be  said  for  its  expediency,  there  can  be  no  moral 
defence.  8.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  this.  (1)  Legal  representation  is  an 
accident  over  which  we  have  no  control.  It  is  a  notable  truth  that  men  have  influ- 
ences in  spite  of  themselves,  and  tliat  these  also  are  posthumous.  (2)  But  moral 
representation  is  in  a  different  category.  Ahaziah  might  have  reigned  in  Ahab's 
stead  without  imitating  his  vices.  *'Jehoram  the  son  of  Ahab,"  e.g.,  "wrought 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  but  not  like  his  father,  and  like  his  mother ;  for  he 
put  away  the  image  of  Baal  that  his  father  had  made  "  (2  Kings  iii.  2).  (8)  Ahaziah 
should  have  been  admonished  by  the  history  of  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the 
house  of  Jeroboam.  He  should  have  taken  the  warning  given  in  the  judgments  of 
God  on  the  sins  of  his  father.  His  guilt,  therefore,  was  upon  his  own  head,  and  he 
suflered  accordingly.  He  reigned  two  years.  God  makes  short  work  with  some 
sinners.  His  death  was  provoked  by  his  perversity  (see  2  Kings  i  8,  4).  We  see 
further— 

II.  That  Ahab  survives  in  history.  1.  He  survived  in  secular  history.  His 
acts  and  works  were  written  in  the  chronicles  of  his  nation.  (1)  Amongst  these 
were  mentioned  "all  the  cities  that  he  built."  Perhaps  this  building  of  cities 
simply  meant  the  construction  of  fortifications  for  their  defence.  Whether  they 
reflected  credit  or  discredit  upon  his  memory  we  cannot  pronounce.  A  man  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  work  to  very  little  profit.  (2)  The  chronicles  mentioned  "  the 
ivory  house  which  he  made."  This  palace  had  its  description  probabljr  from  the 
quantity  of  that  valuable  substance  used  in  its  ornamentation.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  to  his  honour.  A  kingdom  impoveiished  tlurough  famines, 
wars,  and  idolatries  was  in  no  position  to  bear  the  cost  of  such  a  piece  of 
luxurious  and  selfish  vanity.  Amos  accordingly  denounces  this  work  of  pride 
(Amos  iii.  16).  (8)  The  survival  of  Ahab  in  secular  history  was  a  consequence  of 
his  social  position.  The  masons  and  carpenters,  whose  skill  brought  the  works  of 
Ahab  to  perfection,  had  no  mention  there.  Social  status  is  a  talent  from  God,  for 
the  right  use  of  which  men  are  accountable.  2.  He  survives  in  sacred  history, 
(1)  The  sacred  history  consists  of  selections  from  the  secular  under  the  guiding 
influence  of  Divine  inspiration,  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  principles  of  the 
providence,  truth,  and  grace  of  God.  To  illustrate  such  principles  is  the  noblest 
end  of  writing.  So  of  reading.  What  quantities  of  trash,  in  which  the  claims  of 
God  are  ignored,  is  both  written  and  read !  (2)  In  these  selections  the  notices  of 
the  wicked  are  generally  brief.  Perhaps  no  wicked  man  has  a  larger  share  of  the 
sacred  writings  occupied  with  his  acts  than  Ahab.  Such  acts  ai*e  not  agreeable  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  But  in  the  hands  of  inspiration  they  are  made  an  influence  for 
good.    They  are  recorded,  apparently,  because  of  their  relation  to  the  actions  of 
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prophets  and  ^ood  men.  They  ore  made  to  serve  as  a  dark  backgi'ound  to  show 
up  to  admuration  vhriaons  qualities,  and  to  be  made  themselves  odious  in  the 
contrast.  The  principles  of  the  wicked  should  only  be  studied  to  be  shunned.  So 
God  brin^  Ko6d  out  of  evil.  (8)  The  sacred  records  have  survived  the  secular. 
*^  The  book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  *'  has  long  since  perished.  The 
sacred  records  have  come  down  to  our  times.  In  these,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
thirty  centuries,  Ahab  survives.  But  for  these  Ids  name  would  not  be  known. 
Note  (a)  the  Providence  which  has  preserved  the  Scriptures  evinces  their  Divine 
authenticity.  (6)  Things  are  permanent  as  they  stand  related  to  the  everlasting 
God.    (c)  The  posthumous  influence  points  to  the  immortality  of  man.— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  41—50. — Jehoahaphat.  These  words  give  a  summary  of  the  life  of  this 
king  of  Judah,  and  faithfully  record,  as  the  Scriptures  do  to  admiration,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  as  these  will  be  considered  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
Consider — 

I.  The  pbaise  of  Jehoshaphat.  1.  He  came  of  a  good  atocJc,  (1)  He  was  "  of 
the  house  and  lineage  of  David.''  The  traditions  of  that  house  were  in  many 
respects  a  glorious  inheritance.  David  was  a  *'man  after  God*s  own  heart.''  la 
no  instance  was  he  found  inchning  to  idolatry.  (2)  He  was  the  soft  of  Asa.  Of 
his  mother  we  have  this  significant  mention :  **  And  his  mother's  name  was 
Azubah,  the  daughter  of  Shilhi.  And  he  walked  in  the  ways  of  Asa  his  father,  and 
departed  not  from  it,  doing  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord."  This 
suggests  the  healthiness  of  his  mother's  moral  influence.  The  reference  here  to 
Asa,  too,  is  highly  honourable.  (8)  The  blessing  of  pious  parents  is  inestimable. 
It  works  beneficially  in  example,  inT  precept,  in  soHcitude.  This  last  is  most 
effectual  in  prayer  to  God.  Those  who  are  favoured  with  godly  parents  should 
praise  God  evermore.  Wicked  children  of  pious  parents  are  doubly  culpable. 
2.  He  improved  his  advantages.  (1)  He  "  walked  in  the  ways  of  Asa  his  father." 
These  were  ways  of  righteousness.  Let  the  children  of  godly  parents  now  ask 
themselves  whether  they  walk  in  the  good  ways  of  their  ancestors.  (2)  He 
**  turned  not  aside  from  it."  He  showed  no  favour  to  idolatry.  The  note  which 
follows  is  no  impeachment  of  the  truth  of  this  statement :   **  Nevertheless  the  high 

E laces  were  not  taken  away ;  for  the  people  offered  and  burnt  incense  yet  in  the 
igh  places."  The  high  places  that  Jehoshaphat  spared  were  those  in  which  tho 
ti'ue  God  was  worshipped  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  patriarchal  times 
(see  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  17).  (8)  He  went  farther  than  Asa  in  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion : — **  The  remnant  of  the  Sodomites  which  remained  in  the  days  of  Asa  his 
father  he  took  out  of  the  land."  The  parallel  place  to  this  in  the  Chronicles  is  : 
*'  And  his  heart  was  lifted  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  :  moreover  he  took  away  tho 
high  places  and  the  groves  (0^")^^)  out  of  Judah"  (2  Chron.  xvii.  6;  xix.  8).  By 
removing  the  Sodomites  we  understand  that  he  demolished  their  shrines,  their 
Asherim,  their  instruments  of  pollution.  When  the  nests  are  destroyed  the  rooks 
fly.  8.  This  wis  to  his  praise,  (1)  Others,  similarly  placed,  failed  to  make  this 
good  use  of  their  advantages.  Jehoram,  his  own  son,  may  be  mentioned  in  sad 
contrast  to  him.  Several  of  his  ancestors  had  scandalously  departed  from  the 
godly  ways  of  their  father  David.  Men  will  be  justified  or  condemned  in  the  light 
of  such  comparisons  in  the  last  great  day  (see  Luke  xi.  81,  82).  (2)  God  rewarded 
him  with  prosperity  (2  Chron.  xvii.  4,  6).  He  had  an  army— probably  an  enrolled 
miUtia— of  1,100,000  men.  The  Phdistines,  Arabians,  and  Edomites  were  subject 
to  him.  The  note  here,  that  **  there  was  then  no  king  m  Edom  :  a  deputy  was 
king,"  which  prefaces  the  account  of  his  fleet  at  Ezion-Geber,  was  designed  to 
explain  how  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  have  a  fleet  at  a  port  which  belonged  to 
Edom  (see  ch.  ix.  26),  viz.,  because  he  appointed  the  viceroy  in  Edom  which  was 
tributary  to  him  (see  Gen.  xxvii.  29,  87 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  14). 

II.  The  blame  of  Jehoshaphat.  This  seems  all  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  **  peace  "  which  he  made  "  with  the  king  of  Israel."  It  appears  to  have  com- 
menced with — 1.  The  marriage  of  his  son.  (1)  Jehoram,  the  eldest  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat, and  with  his  consent,  took  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Aliab  and  Jezebel,  to  be 
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bis  wife.  Jehosliaphat's  heart  was  lifted  up  with  the  abundanoe  of  bis  "  riches  and 
hcuoor,"  and  *' joined  afi&nity  with  Aliab"  (see  2  Chron.  xviii.  1).  He  became  too 
great  to  be  content  with  an  humble  match  for  Ids  son,  and  saci*ificed  godliness  to 
grandeur.  He  has  many  imitators  in  this.  (2)  Unequal  voking  has  ever  been 
prolific  in  mischief*  Athaliah  inherited  the  evil  spirit  of  both  her  parents,  and  she 
led  awav  the  heart  of  Jehoram  from  God  to  liis  ruin.  The  object  of  this  marriage 
was  to  build  up  the  house  of  Jehoshaphat,  but  it  well-nigh  proved  its  ruin  (see 
2  Chron.  xxii.  10,  11).     God  is  the  builder  of  families  (see  2  Sam.  vii.  11,  27 ; 

1  Kings  iL  24 ;  xi.  88 ;  Psa.  cxxvii.  1).  2.  BU  friendship  with  Ahab.  (1)  This 
evil  grew  out  of  the  marriage.  The  peace  between  Israel  and  Judah,  which  in  the 
abstract  was  a  benefit,  was  probably  a  condition  of  the  mamage.  But  the  friend* 
ship  between  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab  which  followed,  was  too  intimate  for  the  good 
of  uie  king  of  Judah's  souL  (2)  Evils  beget  evils.  This  friendship  led  to  Jehoslia- 
phat  helping  Ahab  in  his  war  against  Syria,  and  had  nearly  cost  Jehoshaphat  his  life. 
It  also  sullied  his  reputation,  for  he  was  persuaded  into  it  by  Ahab  against  the  voice 
of  Micaiah.  This  mendship  exposed  Jehoshaphat  to  the  reproof  of  the  prophet 
Jehu  (2  Chron.  xix.  2).  8.  His  friendship  with  AJuusiah.  (1)  This  son  of  Ahab 
was  no  more  a  companion  fit  for  Jehoshaphat  than  Ahab.  For  Aliaziah  "walked  in 
the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  the  way  of  his  mother,  and  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin :  for  he  served  Baal  and  worshipped  him, 
and  provoked  to  anger  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  accoi*ding  to  all  that  his  mther  had 
done."  (2)  Yet  Jehoshaphat  formed  a  trade  alliance  with  Ahaziah.  They  jointly 
fitted  out  a  fleet  at  the  port  of  Ezion-Geber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  sail  to  Ophir  for 
gold.    But  for  this  God  rebuked  him,  and  **the  ships  were  broken  *'  in  the  port  (see 

2  Chron.  xx.  85—87).  Lot  no  money  consideration,  no  gold  of  Ophir,  induce 
godly  young  men  to  enter  into  trade  partnerships  with  the  ungodly.  (8)  This 
judgment  of  God  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  Jehoshaphat  For  when  Ahaziah 
would  renew  the  attempt  at  Ezion-Geber,  Jehoshaphat  declined  (ver.  49).  Let  us 
be  careful  never  to  repeat  a  blunder. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 28. — Crime  brings  its  own  punishment.  I.  The  wicked  rush  UPOJf 
DESTRUCTION.  1.  AJiub  provoJces  the  war  in  which  he  himself  to  ill  perish.  The 
peace  which  had  lasted  so  long  might  have  continued.  Every  day  it  was  pro- 
longed was  a  day  placed  between  him  and  death ;  and  yet  with  his  own  hand  he 
brings  to  an  end  the  period  of  gi-ace.  How  often  are  the  calamities  of  the  wicked 
iuvoKed  by  themselves,  and  are  the  fruit  of  their  own  rashness !  2.  It  cams  as  the 
prompting  of  the  deepest  wisdom.  Jehoshaphat's  presence  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  league  to  which  success  seemed  certain.  The  selfish  cun- 
ning of  the  sinful  becomes  a  snare  to  them.  8.  He  closes  his  ear  against  Ood^s 
deterring  counsel.  (1)  When  asked  to  inquire  of  God,  he  brings  those  only  who 
will  speak  the  things  that  accord  with  his  own  determination.  The  false  prophets 
are  called,  but  not  the  true.  (2)  When  compelled  to  bring  Micaiah  irom  the  prison 
(see  ver.  26,  **  carry  him  ha^ih  unto  Amon,"  &c.),  he  endeavours  to  prevent  Jehosha- 
phat being  moved  by  his  words.  Micaiah  is  his  enemy,  therefore  a  prophecy  of  good 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  him^  (8)  When  warned  he  wiU  not  be  liindered,  but 
defies  God,  who  would  save  hun,  by  insulting  and  persecuting  His  servant  (ver.  27). 

11.  The  false  prophets.  1.  They  bind  the  cords  which  are  leading  a  sinful 
soul  to  death.  The  word  which  they  profess  to  speak  for  God  is  a  word  which  it 
pleases  the  king  to  hear.  It  is  the  echo  of  his  own  desires  (ver.  6).  There  are 
those  who  by  voice  and  pen  x^roclaim  a  new  gospeL  It  is  no  longer  sought  to  lead 
up  the  world  to  God  and  tlius  reconcile  it  to  Him.  It  is  boldly  declared  that  the 
reconciliation  is  already  effected.  God  has  come  down  to  it.  There  is  no  anger 
and  no  threatening  and  no  terrible  shadow  of  judgment.  There  is  notiiing  but 
goodness  and  love.  They  are  the  false  prophets  of  to-day,  and  these  do  for  the  men 
of  their  generation  what  those  did  for  Ahab.  2.  Their  blasphemy.  When  a  prophet 
of  Jehovah  was  asked  for  (ver.  7),  they  who  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  Adonai  do 
not  scruple  to  take  the  name  of  the  Highest  into  their  lips  (vers.  11, 12).  We  do 
not  escape  the  false  prophets  when  we  appeal  from  their  speech  concerning  tlie 
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God  of  nature  to  His  revealed  will,  the  word  of  the  Lord.  They  meet  us  there. 
It  is  in  vain  we  se^k  to  rest  upon  the  plainest  words ;  they  are  explained  away. 
Hell  is  a  superstitious  dream,  and  the  cross  of  the  disciples  of  Chiust  a  mere  fij^e 
of  speech,  with  no  hard,  stem  reaUty  behind  it.  8.  They  a/re  posieaaed  by  a  spirit  of 
faUeliood  (vers.  21—28).  Their  position  is  more  a  punishment  of  past  sin  than 
conscious  ti^ansgression.  They  speak  with  honesty  oi  a  sort,  but  it  is  out  of  their 
heart's  darkness.  They  were  wiUing  to  be  deceived,  and  they  have  been  deceived. 
They  did  not  wish  to  know  God  as  He  is,  and  they  have  been  left  with  the  god  of 
theur  own  imagination.  In  which  school  are  we,  that  of  the  false  prophets,  or  of 
the  true  ?  4.  They  smite  the  true  aervante  of  God.  Zedekiah^s  blow  preceded  the 
king's  judgment.  It  proved  nothing  but  his  own  soul's  distance  from  God.  It  was 
the  act  of  a  man  provoked  bv  zeid  for  his  own  honour.  He  who  had  been  moved  by 
zeal  for  God's  honour  would  have  stood  in  silent  awe  of  that  terrible  but  certain 
judgment  which  the  man  was  braving 

III.  The  tbub  sbbvant  of  God.  1,  In  a  corrupt  court  Ma  ia  no  welcome 
preaence  (ver.  8).  The  distance  between  Ahab  and  God  was  reflected  in  that  which 
separated  him  from  the  speaker  of  God's  word.  Continued  faithfulness,  if  it  may 
not  win,  must  be  repelled  and  hated.  '*  Woe  irnto  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
you ;  for  so,"  &c.  2.  The  neceaaity  laid  on  him  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God 
(ver.  14).  He  cannot  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left;  the  world's  wealth  cannot 
bribe  him,  its  power  and  cruelty  cannot  temfy  him.  What  king  or  people  desire 
to  hear,  or  courtly  prophets  or  current  creeds  have  said,  weighs  nothing  with  him. 
He  cannot  speak  in  God's  name  aught  save  what  Qod  haa  aaid.  8.  His  meaaage. 
He  speaks  first  in  easily  discerned  irony  (vers.  15, 16).  It  was  an  intimation  to  the 
king  that  he  desired  to  hear  no  prophecy  that  would  run  counter  to  his  inclinations. 
Then,  when  he  is  solemnly  appealed  to,  a  picture  is  presented  (ver.  17)  of  the 
smitten,  shepherdless  people,  which  might  well  have  touched  even  Ahab's  heari 
Next  king  and  people  are  led  up  to  the  throne  of  God.  The  servant  and  his  words 
are  forgotten  in  the  revelation  of  his  Master.  Even  the  false  prophet's  utterances 
are  turned  to  account ;  they  and  the  reliance  which  the  king  is  placing  on  them 
are  part  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  vengeance.  There  was  deeper  tenderness  and 
truer  love  for  Ahab  in  that  one  breast  man  in  all  the  four  hundred.  4.  The  great' 
neaa  of  all  true  aervice  for  God,  There  is  a  glory  about  that  despised,  persecuted 
man  before  wliich  that  of  both  kings  pales.  It  is  a  glory  which  nothing  can  tear 
from  the  loyal  heart,  and  which  shines  the  brighter  amid  the  world's  darkening 
hate.     It  is  a  glory  which  may  be  our  own. — U. 

Vers.  29 — 40. — The  Certainty  of  God' a  Threatening  a.  I.  Ahab's  attempt  to 
ELUDE  THE  DiviNE  VENGEANCE.  1.  His  apprcJicnaion  of  coming  evil.  If  Micaiah's 
words  were  not  the  words  of  God,  why  should  he  take  precautions  ?  His  heart 
gives  the  lie  to  his  own  unbelief;  the  words  cling  to  him.  The  bold  refusal  to  listen 
to  God's  word  is  no  assurance  that  the  soul  will  not  afterwards  be  shaken  by  a 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment.  2.  Eia  ungenerouaneaa  (ver.  80).  **  I  will  dis- 
guise myself;  but  put  Uiou  on  thy  robes."  The  effect  of  the  counsel  was 
necessarily  to  concentrate  the  enemy's  attention  upon  Jehoshaphat.  Sin  not  only 
makes  a  man  a  coward,  it  robs  hmi  of  nobleness.  8.  The  immediate  effect  of 
Ahab* a  atratagem,  Ben-hadad's  arrangements  for  the  capture  or  slaughter  of 
Ahab  were  rendered  of  no  avail.  The  captains  could  not  find  the  man  they 
sought.  A  momentary  success  often  attends  the  plans  of  those  who  endeavour 
to  flee  from  God.  4.  The  chance  ahot.  The  success  of  Ahab's  device  only 
served  to  make  the  blow  come  more  plainly  from  the  hand  of  God.  Ben-hadad's 
purpose  could  be  baffled,  but  not  His.    There  is  no  escape  from  God. 

II.  The  fulfilment  of  God's  word.  1.  He  fell  at  Ramoth-Gilead  (ver.  20). 
2.  "  Israel  was  acattered  upon  tJie  hills"  a/nd  tJie  command  wa3  given  to  return 
(vers.  17,  86).  8.  Thedoga  licked  AhaVa  blood  (ch.  xxi.  19),  not  in  Jezreel,  indeed, 
.  because  the  judgment  then  pronounced  was  that  of  the  overthrow  of  tlie  dynasty. 
This  was  delayed  on  account  of  Ahab's  repentance,  and  happened,  as  predicted, 
'^  in  his  son's  days"  (ch.  xxi.  29).  But  the  personal  p(urt  of  the  prediction,  *'  The  dogs 
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shall  lick  tliy  blood,  even  thine/'  was  not  revokecL  There  are  prophecies  both  of 
evil  and  of  good,  within  the  range  of  which  we  set  ourselves.  God's  words  are 
touching  us,  and  will  likewise  be  literally  fulfilled. — U. 

Vers.  41 — 5d,—Two  Life  Storie$.  I.  Jehoshaphat's.  1.  He  prolonged  the  good 
influence  of  his  father's  reign,  Judah's  thought  was  still  kept  under  the  light  of 
truth,  and  its  life  more  fully  led  into  the  ways  of  God :  he  completed  his  father^s 
reforms  (ver.  46).  The  continuance  of  God's  work  anywhere  is  as  important  as 
the  origination  of  it.  2.  He  was  consistent,  '*  He  turned  not  aside  from  it'*  He 
did  not  merely  begin  well ;  over  his  whole  reign  there  rested  the  Divine  approval ; 
he  did  **  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Hie  life  which  is  ever 
sinning,  repenting,  forgetting,  achieves  nothing.  It  is  like  a  plant  uprooted  and 
planted  again,  to  be  again  uprooted,  &c.,  and  which,  even  should  its  life  be  pre- 
served, will  never  bear  fruit.  It  is  Uke  ''  a  backsliding  heifer,*'  and  with  such  a  life 
the  great  Husbandman's  work  cannot  be  carried  on.  8.  TJi>ere  was  faUure  as  well 
as  sibccess  in  his  career.  **  Nevertheless  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away.** 
He  had  endeavoured  to  remove  them  (2  Chron.  xvii.  6).  But  "  the  people  offered 
and  burnt  incense  yet  in  the  high  places."  The  mightiest  efforts  in  the  great  war- 
fare with  darkness  leave  something  for  other  hands  to  do,  and  mustiill  He  come 
who  alone  can  perfect  all  things.  4.  He  sought  to  be  at  pea^e  with  his  brethren 
(ver.  44).  He  went  further  in  this,  indeed,  than  he  ought  to  have  done  (2  Chron. 
xix.  2),  but  the  desire  for  peace  was  laudable.  5.  He  humbled  himself  under  God's 
rebuke  (compare  vers.  48,  49  with  2  Chron.  xx.  85--87).  At  first  he  had  been  be- 
guiled into  fellowship  with  the  idolatrous  king  of  Israel  without  reflecting  upon  the 
danger  which  lay  in  it  for  himself  and  his  people.  But  when  God  had  manifested 
His  displeasure,  nothing  coiUd  make  him  renew  the  confederacy.  The  judgment 
might  mistake,  but  the  heart  was  loyal  to  God. 

II.  Ahaziah's.  1.  A  sinful  life.  •*  He  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  tlie  Lord.''  With 
such  a  Ufe  there  was  no  possibihty  of  blessing  for  his  people.  The  roots  of  his  use- 
fulness were  destroyed.  To  do,  we  must  firat  of  all  become.  Our  work  cannot  rise 
above  the  level  of  our  life.  2.  A  disastrous  policy  (vers.  52,  58).  He  continued 
the  work  of  IsraeFs  destruction.  The  departure  made  by  Jeroboam  and  perfected 
by  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  he  accepted  in  its  full  rejection  of  Jehovah.  He  did  not  ^o 
beyond  them,  he  simply  did  **  according  to  all  that  his  father  had  done,"  but  m 
doing  this  his  sin  was  of  the  deepest  dye.  His  father  had  been  judged,  but  God 
was  still  braved,  and  Israel  was  led  still  nearer  to  destruction.  We  may  only  con- 
tinue what  others  have  begun ;  but  if  we  pay  no  heed  to  the  proofs  of  God's  anger, 
and  take  no  thought  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  policy  we  pursue,  our  persistence 
may  be  one  of  the  deepest  crimes  against  God  and  man. — U. 

Ver.  84. — Tlie  Pierced  Armour.  This  occurred  during  the  third  campaign  of 
Ben-hadad  against  Israel.  Micaiah  had  forewarned  Ahab  against  the  danger  lie 
incurred,  and  was  cast  into  prison  for  his  pains.  The  warning  was,  however,  taken 
suf&ciently  to  heart  to  induce  the  king  to  disguise  himself.  Describe  the  expedient 
adopted,  and  its  remarkable  failure.  Ahab  was  in  many  respects  a  typical  sinner. 
He  was  an  idolater,  a  persecutor,  impenitent,  though  sometimes  touched ;  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  power  he  fell.    We  see  here — 

I.  A  MAN  ARMED  AGAINST  GoD.  Truc  he  was  fighting  against  the  Syrians,  but  as 
he  girded  on  his  armour  he  remembered  and  defied  the  words  of  the  prophet. 
His  ominous  prophecy  should  not  be  fulfilled,  he  would  yet  come  back  safe  and 
victorious  to  put  Micaiah  to  death,  and  with  this  determination  he  put  Jehoshapliat 
in  command,  and  clad  himself  with  proof  armour.  In  spirit,  therefore,  he  was 
fighting  not  only  against  the  hosts  of  Syria,  but  against  the  word  of  God.  Hence 
let  us  depict  one  who  is  armed  against  God.  Bevcrse  the  description  St.  Paul  gives 
(Eph.  vi.)  of  one  armed  by  God.  The  impenitent  sinner  represented  by  Ahab 
defends  liimself.  1.  By  false  hopes  (Deut.  xxix.  19,  20).  These  constitute  liis 
*'  lielmet,*'  which  wards  off  true  thoughts  of  self  and  sin.  He  blindly  trusts  iQ 
Divine  mercy,  while  sin  is  unrepented,  forgetting  that  "  a  God  all  mercy  is  a  God 
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unjust  '*  (Young).  "  There  is  none  other  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  we 
may  be  saved,"  &o.  •*  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  " 
2.  By  a  hardened  heart.  This  is  his  "  breastplate.**  A  man  impenitent  is  a  man 
lost.  Some  are  "  past  feeling,"  their  consciences  are  "  seared,  as  with  a  hot  ii'on," 
and  God  gives  them  over  to  theur  "  hardness  of  heart,"  and  to  an  "  impenitent 
mind.*'  **Wlio  has  hardened  himself  against  God,  and  prospered?"  We  may 
become  "  hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of  siii.**  3.  By  defiant  words.  There  is  a 
tongue  which  is  set  on  fire  of  heU.  Adduce  examples.  Ahab  defied  Micaiah.  4. 
By  an  unbelieving  mind.  The  king  questioned  the  truth  of  the  prophet's  message. 
He  had  more  confidence  in  his  own  past  success  and  in  his  militaiy  skill  than  in 
the  declaration  of  a  man  who  knew  something  of  God  but  nothing  of  war.  Unbelief 
ever  prevents  the  inflowing  of  Divine  goodness.  Jesus  "  could  do  no  mighty  works 
because  of  their  unbelief."  5.  By  a  dumb  apirit.  No  asking  for  pardon,  no  cry 
for  mercy  rose  from  Ahab*8  heart,  or  it  woula  not  have  proved  too  late ;  for  the 
Lord  is  **  not  willing  that  any  should  perish." 

II.  A  MAN  STBICKEN  BY  GoD.  The  chance  arrow  of  the  Syiian  archer  fulfilled 
the  Divine  purpose.  1.  By  the  arrow  of  conviction,  God's  word  is  shai^p  and 
powerful,  and  pierces  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a 
discemer  of  the  tlioughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  (1)  It  may  be  shot  unwittingly ^ 
as  tlie  archer  drew  at  a  venture  not  knowing  what  he  might  hit.  Let  our  words 
for  God  be  pointed,  and  be  winged  by  faith,  and  He  will  see  that  they  hit  the  mark. 
(2)  It  may  touch  the  orhe  vulnerable  spot.  That  arrow  pierced  **  between  the  joints 
of  armour  *'  otherwise  proof.  So  David*s  stone  would  have  fallen  powerless  on  the 
greaves  or  the  breastplate  of  the  giant  of  Gath.  God,  who  knows  our  hearts,  tries 
every  avenue.  Through  our  reason,  through  our  affections,  through  our  conscience. 
His  word  seeks  to  find  its  way.  2.  By  the  arrow  of  judgment,  (1)  It  was  foretold 
(ver.  28).  Ahab  ran  the  risk.  So  do  they  who  continue  in  sin  after  hearing  of  "  a 
certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour 
the  adversaries.*'  (2)  It  was  inevitable.  All  disguise  and  precaution  were  un- 
availing. The  justice  of  God  sooner  or  later  reaches  the  right  man.  (8)  It  was 
terrible.  The  weak,  sensuous  man,  whose  promise  had  sometimes  been  so  fan*, 
fell  in  a  moment  from  kingsliip,  from  life,  and  from  hope.  "  He  that  being 
reproved  liardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without  often 
remedy." — A.  E. 
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GENESIS. 

By  Rev.  T.  WHITELAW,  M.A. ;  with  HomUies  by  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  MONTGOMERY,  D.D., 
Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  REDFORD,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  F.  HASTINGS,  and  Rev.  \V. 
ROBERTS,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Rev.  Canon 
FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ;  and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  The  Right  Rev. 
H.  COTTERILL,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  WHITELAW,  M.A.   (Fourth  Edition.)   Price  15^. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"  It  is  quite  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice, 
to  review  and  characterize  these  pond^ous  volumes  as 
they  deserve.  But  I  may  say  at  once  that  the  exposi- 
tions contained  in  them,  especialiy  considering  that  they 
are  meant  for  popular  use,  maintain  a  very  nUh  level. 
From  the  strioly  orthodox  point  of  view,  I  doubt,  for 
instance,  whether  any  better  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Genesis  has  been  written  than  that  of  Mr.  Whitelaw, 
or  has  been  written  in  a  better  spirit."— ^Ar  Expositor. 

"  We  are  botmd  to  say  that  the  more  we  see  of  this 
Commentary  the  better  we  like  it ;  and  the  more  highly 
do  we  estimate  the  ability,  piety,  and  sound  judgment 
with  which  it  is  being  earned  on.  Most  readers  will 
feel  that  they  understand  fiir  better  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  the  entire  Commentary  after  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  voltune  upon  Genesis ;  and  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that,  take  it  altogether,  there  is  no  other  Com- 
mentary upon  Genesis  in  the  English  language  ^uite 
e({Qal  to  it.  Fuller  and  m<Mre  comprehensive  than  either 
Bishop  Wordsworth's,  J.  H.  Blunt's,  or  the  '  Speaker's ' 


Commentary,  it  yet  avoids  the  prolixity,  the  faults  of 
style,  the  somewhat  pedantic  and  over-learned  dis- 
quisitions of  Lange's  '  Bibel-iuerkt  which  it  sometimes 
tasks  even  a  scholar  to  disentangle ;  while  its  comments 
are,  in  all  respects,  adequate  and  learned,  and  wherever 
we  have  tested  them  pious  and  orthodox." — Tfu  Litt" 
rary  Ckurchman. 

"  The  Introductions  of  the  volume  on  Genesb  are 
specially  able  and  complete.  Canon  Farrar  contributes 
a  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament — setting 
forth  the  way  in  which  for  homiletical  purposes  it  is  to 
be  interpreted  and  used — full  of  scholany  and  common- 
sense  canons  and  suggestions;  Bishop  Cotterill  an 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
law,  from  its  beginning  in  human  consdousness  to  its 
culmination  in  the  revelation  of  God  ;  Mr.  Whitelaw  a 
defence  of  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
dealing  in  detail  with  objections.  Mr.  Whitelaw  is  also 
the  author  of  the  Exposition  of  Genesis  and  of  its 
Uomilctics.     The  Homilies  are  by  Dr.  Montgomery 
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Professor  Redford,  Rev.  W.  RoberU,  mnd  Rev.  F. 
Hastings.  The  volume  is  throughout  a  very  able  and 
important  exposition  of  this  first  and  seminal  book  of  the 
Bible."— ^rtoA  Qumrtirly  Rniew. 

"  We  do  not,  of  course,  commit  oivselves  to  all  the 
positions  of  this  massive  introductioni  nor  indeed  to 
the  exegetical  conclusi(»s  without  excq)don  of  the  rest 
of  the*  volume,  but  that  does  not  prevent  our  saying 
with  reference  to  the  '  Pulpit  Commentary '  on  Genesis 
that  there  is  nothing  like  it,  and  that  no  one  who 
wishes  to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  this  precious 
portion  of  Holy  Writ  can  afford  to  be  without  it."— 
Mttkodist, 

"  In  the  two  voliunes  before  us  we  have  the  plan  of 
the  'pulpit'  Commentary  suffidentlv  matured  to  enable 
us  to  jud|;e  of  its  value.  £adi  <mapter  in  the  Com- 
mentary is  examined  mostly  verse  by  verse,  and  the 
light  accumulated  by  modon  discoveries,  and,  let  us 
add,  by  modem  controversies,  is  used  to  clear  ui>  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  This  is  succeeded  by  homiletic 
reflections  in  which  the  chapter  is  examined  in  a  broader 
sweep,  and  the  lessons  which  may  Curly  and  reasonably 
be  deduced  from  the  Scriptural  narrauve  are  stated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  useful  as  outlines  of 
sermons,  or  at  least  as  suggestive  of  the  ruling  thoughts 
which  would  rise  in  the  mmds  of  hearers,  and  demand  a 
recognition  in  any  exposition  of  the  chapter.  Such  a 
design  foithfully  adhered  to  and  earned  out  with 
a  largeness  of  view,  limited  .onlv  by  the  plain  and 
settled  meaning  of  the  text,  will  place  in  the  hands  of 
those  called  upon  to  expound  the  Scriptures  of  truth  a 
selection  of  materials  of  unfailing  value,  and  ready  for 
onstant  nse.  "—/«*«  Bull, 

"The  commentary  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  is  done  with  very 
great  thoroughness.'*— .^mi&  Mtrcury, 

**The  commentaries  of  to^y  represent  not  only 
industry  but  research  ;^  they  are  laborious  as  well  as 
wide.  The  one  before  us  is  not  only  laborious  but  original. 
It  ij^  in  £act,  three  commentaries  in  one." — Liverpool 
Albion, 

"  There  are  two  points  to  be  specially  noted  in  this 
work.  One  is  that  it  is  brought  out  under  the  auspices 
of  clergymen  and  Dissenting  ministers  working  together 
in  its  production ;  the  other  is  that  it  is  a  gigantic 
ma^azme  of  materials  prepared  for  being  promptly  made 
up  mto  sermons."— ^Mam/dUf. 

"We  repeat  emphatically  the  high  encomium  which 
we  have  passed  upon  former  volumes  of  *  The  Pulpit 
Commentaiy.'  This  is  a  grand  book."— Rev.  C.  H. 
Spvkcbon  in  Sword  and  Trowel. 

"We  have  done  all  this  conscientiousl3r,  and  the 
result  of  our  inspection  lays  it  on  us  as  a  simple  duty 
to  say  that,  amongst  all  the  commentaries  which  it 
might  occur  to  the  reader  to  compare  with  this  one  (and 
thoee  are  such  as  Lange's),  this  amongst  them  all  is  the 
best  'Genesb'  for  homiletical  purposes  that  we  have. 
And  let  it  be  remarked  that  this '  Genesis '  will  be  found 
to  serve  these  purposes  in  a  manner  much  more  learned 
and  scholariv  than  the  ordinary  homilist  will  likely  or 
can  reasonably  expect.  .  .  .  The  Exposition  of  Genesis, 
for  which  Mr.  Wnitelaw  is  also  responsible,  is,  as  we 
have  said  already,  a  very  able  and  sdiolarly  perform- 
ance. The  expositor  is  obviously  a  true  exegete.  There 
is  a  tarue  exegetical  impulse  and  tact  in  extracting  the 
meaning  out  of  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer  instead 
of  transposing  the  mind  of  the  interpreter  into  it.  There 
b  great  care  and  caution  and  a  fine  balancing  of  reasons 
and  mattire  and  safe  judgment  maintained  in  dealing 
with  controverted  and  difficult  passages.  The  summa- 
tion of  objections  to  the  reiected  interpretation,  and  of 
grounds  of  preference  for  the  adopted  one  is  masterly, 
and  such  as  makes  the  points  easy,  both  of  understanding 
and  of  remembrance.  .  .  .  The  scientific  borderiands  of 
theology,  so  often  lifted  into  view  in  the  first  chapters 
of  Genesb,  are  carefully  surveyed,  and  very  safely  laid 
off.  Mr.  Whitelaw  has  masteivd  the  scientific  informa- 
tion and  principles  necessary  for  thb  in  away  too  seldom 
repeated.  He  proceeds  with  full,  conscious  deliberate- 
ness  on  the  indispensable  rule  of  avoiding  both  unneces- 
sary collision  and  premature  attempts  at  harmony 
between  the  rrvelations  of  nature  and  of  Scripture. 
The  Word  of  l»od  U  not  staked  rashly  on  human  inter- 


pretations. Altogether,  the  exposition  b  one  of  great 
practical  avail,  extremdy  satisfactory ^^  we  should  think, 
to  the  scholar,  and  of  tne  utmost  titility,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  pulpit — a  utility  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
'  Homiletics,'  that  is,  homiletical  analyses  of  these  suc- 
cessive paragraphs.  These  'Homiletics'  are,  while 
keeping  to  their  proper  office  of  analysing  the  text  and 
breaking  it  up  for  preaching  purposes,  the  fineshest 
and  most  suggestive  pulpit  material  we  have  seen." — 
Edinbur^  Daily  Review. 

"  In  fact,  these  expositions  are  a  new  testimony  that 
science  and  revelation  are  simply  two  revolving  wheels 
with  indenutions  intended  from  the  very  first  to  fit  into 
each  other,  and  neither  of  which  has  anything  to  fear, 
the  only  thing  sure  to  suffer  bein^  the  mistaken,  because 
premature,  interpretations  thrust  m  between.  The  whole 
book  reminds  us  very  much  of  Lange,  althon^  the 
great  German  commentator  has  none  of  those  homiletical 
outlines  which  are  fitted  to  be  of  such  service  in  these 
busy  days  to  the  self-reliant  preacher  who  knows  how  to 
use  them,  namely,  not  to  stme  but  to  suggest  thought. 
In  another  imporunt  sense  the  Commentary  differs  from 
Lange  even  in  its  best  English  attire,  as  well  as  from  the 
series  of  commentaries  of  the  old  Puritan  divines  pub- 
lished by  Nichol,  of  Edinburgh ;  we  mean  in  this,  that 
it  is  not  overioaded,  and  that  you  can  get  at  once  what 
you  need.  This  b  a  great  boon,  saving  both  time  and 
temper,  while  every  wcnrd  tells.  As  a  book  specially 
intended  for  minbters  of  religion,  as  the  title  indicates, 
thb  Commentary  will  pass,  when  completed,  into  the 
fix>nt  rank  of  BiUical  expositions  in  the  English  or  in- 
deed in  any  other  language." — Liverpool  Mercury, 

**  The  Exposition  b  wholly  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  and  b 
carefully  and  ably  done.  He  has  evidently  spared  no 
pains  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  nar- 
rative. He  has  had  the  best  commentaries  con- 
stantly by  him,  but  he  has  not  been  a  mere  compiler 
or  their  slavbh  follower.  While  giving  the  views 
which  others  have  held,  which  b  most  useful  for 
the  student,  he  b  careful  to  give  his  own.  ^  Hb 
has  been  an  independent  study,  but  it  b  the  inde- 
pendent study  of  one  who  knows  how  to  use  the  labours 
of  others  in  the  same  field.  The  early  chapters  of 
Genesb,  from  the  alleged  conflict  between  their  teaching 
and  that  of  science  on  the  subject  of  the  Creation,  are  the 
most  difficult  to  an  expositor.  It  wotild  be  affirming  too 
much  to  say  that  Mr.  Whitelaw  fully  disposes  of  all 
difficulties ;  but  it  may  be  asserted  that  hb  Exposititm 
will  be  found  in  the  main  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  any 
which  has  been  given.  He  has  not  dealt  with  thb  por- 
tion of  Genesb  without  having  read  widely  what  geok>- 
ffists,  as  well  as  Biblical  critics,  have  written  upon  it. 
But  able  and  excellent  as  hb  Exposition  b  throutghont, 

St  we  are  inclined  to  rate  hb  Homilies  higher.  We 
ve  made  a  pretty  extensive  examination  of  these,  and 
have  found  them  all  admirable.  The  divisions  are 
logical^  the  heads  are  briefly  and  pointedly  stated,  and 
the  indication  of  their  treatment  b  mil  of  relevant  matter. 
In  hb  hands  the  richness  of  Scripture  history,  in  the 
material  which  it  furnishes  for  pulpit  instruction,  b  well 
brought  ont.**— North  British  Daily  Mail, 

"The  main  labour  of  the  volume  appears  to  have 
rested  with  Mr.  Whitelaw,  who  has  certainly  done  it  in 
a  most  careful  and  workmanlike  way.  In  cmlinary  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  folly  to  expect  of  a  writer  who 
essays  at  once  the  diverse  tasks  of  critic,  ex^ete,  and 
homilbt,  that  he  should  be  successful  in  all  three ;  but 
Mr.  Whitelaw  may  fairly  daim  to  have  achieved  that 
dbtinction.  Hb  Commentary  b  a  production  of  great 
learning,  and  for  working  purposes  will  be  found  in- 
valuable. It  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the 
langua^  in  the  fulness  with  which  it  exhibits  not  o^ 
the  writer's  own  view,  with  the  reascms  on  which  it  is 
grotmded,  but  almost  every  opinion  and  shade  of  opinion 
which  has  ever  been  held  oy  others  and  written  down  in 
books ;  as  also  in  the  frankness  of  its  treatment  of 
scientific,  hbtoricalj  amd  dironological  difficulties.  If 
the  student  whose  mmd  b  exerdsed  with  these  difficulties 
happens  to  differ  from  the  commentator,  he  canuot.  at 
lea^  complain  that  the  materiab  are  withheld  from  nim 
for  fiaming  a  sounder  i\x^gantDi,**~-Clasgow  Herald, 

"  We  look  forward  with  mterest  to  the  rontinnance  of 
thb  bold  undertaking,  and  hop*  to  see  it  bfought  to  a 
successful  condusion.  —  CA»^A  Times, 
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NUMBERS. 

By  Rev.  R.  WINTERBOTHAM,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  B.Sc. ;  with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  T. 
WHITELAW,  M.A. ;  and  with  HomiUes  by  Rev.  Prof.  W.  BINNIE,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S. 
PROUT,  M.A.,  Rev.  D.  YOUNG,  B.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  WATTE,  B.A,  {Third  Edition.) 
Price  1 5 J. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"  Competent  scholarship,  exact  thought,  and  reverent 
handling  of  the  Scriptures  are  apparent  on  every  ps^e. 
He  has  mastered  the  voluminous  literature  which  has 
gathered  round  this  special  book  of  Scripture^  and  u 
acquainted  at  first  hand  with  all  the  critical,  historical, 
and  geographical  problem,  which  await  solution."— 
Daify  Frt*  Press. 

"  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  read  care- 
fully the  whole  of  these  five  hundred  closely  printed 
laige  octavo  pages,  and  it  may  be  there  are  some 
opinions  in  it  from  which  we  might  dissent ;  but  judging 
from  what  we  have  read,  we  can  confidently  recommend 
it.  Whilst  it  may  be  inferior  in  scholarship  to  the  great 
works  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Ewald,  Kurtz,  and  Heng- 
stenberg,  it  will  be  found  more  useful  than  those,  not 
only  generally,  but  also  for  its  special  purpose.  It  may 
be  c<mfidently  asserted  that  when  completed  the  '  Pulpit 
Commentary'  will  be  the  best  purely  English  com- 
mentary in  existence.  It  divides  the  book  into  short 
^ragraphs,  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  good  exposition. 
The  homiletic  outlines  follow,  which  may  be  used  or 
read  as  a  substitute  for  sermons.  Then  come  homilies 
or  sermon  outlines  on  the  same  paragraphs  by  Rev. 
Prof.  W.  Binnie,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  Rev. 
D.  Youne,  B.A..  and  Rev.  J.  >Yaite,  B.A.  In  different 
parts  of  the  work  there  are  special  articles — for  instance, 
on  the  position  of  Kadesh,  the  thirty-eight  years'  sub- 
mergence of  the  history  after  the  rebellion  at  Kadesh, 
the  history  of  Balaam^  Balaam's  prophecies,  the  zeal  of 
Phinehas,  the  extermination  of  the  Midianites,  and  the 
two  lists  of  stations  between  Egypt  and  the  Jordan.  A 
homiletical  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  adds  greatly 
to  its  value."— X^«^  Mtrcury. 

"As  the  book  of  Numbers  has  never  yet  been  fully 
expotmded,  we  all  the  more  heartily  welcome  this 
volume.  If  by  any  good  word  of  ours  we  could  increase 
the  sale  of  this  noble  series  of  commentaries,  we  should 
count  the  time  and  space  to  be  most  profitably  employed. 
Messrs.  C  Kegan  Pkul  and  Co.  deserve  to  be  supported 
abundantly  in  an  enterprise  so  daringly  planned  and  so 


admirably  executed.  Perhaps  the  best  serrlca  we  can 
render  both  to  our  readers  and  the  publishers  is  to  quote 
from  the  prospectus  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
design  of  these  volumes,  upon  which  the  best  scholars 
of  the  age  are  employea."— Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgbon,  in 
Sword  Mtd  Trowel. 

"The  great  difiSccdties  created  by  the  gaps  of  time  in 
the  book  of  Numbers^  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Midianitish 
women,  the  perplexities  created  by  Kuenen  and  Colenso 
with  reference  to  the  two  censuses,  and  the  number  of 
'  ;hting  men  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  are  handled  by  Mr. 
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^hitelaw  veiy  judiciously  and  ably,  and  the  textual 
commentary  by  Mr.  Winterbotham,  with  its  special 
notes,  does  not  shirk  difficulties  which  have  been  often 
felt.  Some  very  happy  homiletic  use  is  made  of  the 
grander  portions  of  the  sublime  slory  "^Evangelical 
Magaune. 

'*  The  wisdom  of  the  editors  has  in  no  instance  been 
more  clearly  exhibited  than  in  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Winterbotham  as  expositor  and  homilist ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  meet  him  on  ground  where  his  exegetical  powers 
are  tested  to  the  utmost.  His  colleagues,  too,  bear 
names  which  guarantee  ability  and  soundness.  The 
difficulties  of  the  book  are  dealt  with  mainly  in  two 
elaborate  introductions ;  one  by  Mr.  Whitelaw,  whose 
valuable  contribution  on  Genesis  we  have  already  re- 
viewed ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Winterbotham.  Of  the  former 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  The  questions 
raised  by  the  thirty-seven  years'  chasm,  the  number  of 
fighting  men,  and  of  the  congregation,  the  duties  of  the 
priest,  the  marshalling  of  the  host,  the  Midianitish 
victory,  etc.,  are  handled  in  the  clearest  and  most  satis- 
factory manner.  We  have  only  one  exception  to  make 
to  Mr.  Winterbotham's  introduction,  and  that  is  that  he 
sets  too  little  store  on  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  book.  Otherwise  it  is  scholarly,  philosophical,  and 
sound  With  regard  to  the  so-called  barren  details  of 
the  book,  we  have  seldom  read  anything  more  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  than  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
them  are  dealt  with."— Methodist. 


JOSHUA. 

By  Rev.  J.  J.  LIAS,  M.A. ;  with  introduction  to  the  Historical  Books  by  Rev.  A. 
PLUMMER,  M.A.  ;  and  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  E.  DE  PRESSENS^,  D.D.,  Rev.  R. 
GLOVER,  Rev.  J.  WAITE,  B.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  ALDRIDGE,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  F. 
ADENEY,  M.A.     (Third  Edition.)    Price  I2s,  6d. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PPESS. 


"Joshua  is  treated  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Lias,  and  bis  entire 

work   is  fully  deserving  of  similar  praise But 

of  publications  of  our  ovm  day,  the  work  before 
us  must  easily  bear  away  the  palm  for  method  and 
comprehensiveness.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
for  the  methodical  way  in  which  the  whole  surface  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  treated  with  a  homiletical 
intention,  and  we  must  say  also  in  the  general  power 


and  ability  with  which  the  woric  is  done.  The  volumes 
are  of  a  goodly  size  and  length,  for  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  compress  the  work  very  greatly ;  so  that  we  tear  the 
completed  work  must  be  a  lengthy  one.  It  appears  to 
be  conceived  and  carried  on  in  a  thoroughly  fair  smd 
candid  spirit,  though  not  entirely  by  Churchmen ;  and 
the  names  ot  the  various  writers  (each  of  them  men  of 
eminence  in  their  several  positions)  speak  for  them- 
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•elvtt.  ...  All  thftt  learning,  mnch  industry,  and  an 
exoaUent  method  can  do  has  oeen  done  to  produce  a 
work  in  which  the  laborious  preacher  may  find  the  exact 
information  for  suggestive  thought  or  ireful  zenerali- 
zatioQ  which  he  needs  for  his  pulpit  work,  ready  to  his 
hand.  And  this  is  no  small  pnxatt.**^EccUnasitcal 
GmutU, 

"  No  commentary  worthj  of  the  sacred  text  of  Joshua 
has  appeared  in  an  English  dress  till  the  publication 
of  the  present  volume.  iCeil  is  hardly  up  to  his  usual 
mark.  Fay,  in  Lange,  is  far  below  even  the  average 
of  that  unequal  work  ;  even  Calvin's  masculine  intellect 
seems  at  fault  here,  and  Mr.  Espin,  in  the  '  Speaker's 
Commentary/  while  reasonably  fiill  and  sound  on  the 
whole,  hardly  reaches  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
We  have  examined  this  volume  with  much  care,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  immeasurably  the 
best  interpretation  of  Joshua  in  the  language.  Mr.  Lias , 
in  addition  to  having  the  whole  existing  literature  on 
the  subject  to  work  upon,  has  brought  to  his  task  critical 
and  exegetical  powers  of  a  rare  order,  and  the  industry, 
judgment  and  literary  skill  of  the  late  learned  Hebrew 
pcoiessor  at  Lampeter,  have  produced  a  commentary 
that  will  be  the  standard  woiic  for  this  and  the  next 
generation.  '^Mtthadist. 

"The  Commentary  on  Joshua  by  Mr.  Lias  is  as 
»du)Iariy,  painstaking,  and  effective  as  his  contributions 
to  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  schools,  which  have  been 
characterixed   in   these    pages    more    than    once."— 

"  Turning  to*  the  Commentary  itself,  we  must  express 
nnmiMd  satisfiacrion  with  the  opening  excursus  of  Vnn- 
cipal  Plummer,  in  which,  while  showing  his  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  objections  of  Ewald,  Dr.  Davidson, 
and  others,  to  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  he  exposes  their 
tmduly  dogmatic  tone,  and  gives  abundant  evidence  for 
accepting  the  authenticity  of  the  book  itself  and  pre- 
■ervmg  it  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.  ...  As  a  specimen 
of  the  expository  part  of  this  book,  we  may  refer  to  the 
annotations  on  the  Cities  of  Refuge,  whidi  contain  some 
excellent  thinking  in  small  space,  in  addition  to  which 
it  may  be  said  that  the  fairness  in  relation  to  real  dif- 
ficulties conspicuous  throughout  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  exegesis  on  the  crucial  passage  about 
the  Sim  and  the  moon  standing  still  in  the  valley  of 
^alon.  .  .  .  *The  Pulpit  Commentary,'  when  com- 
pleted, must  take  its  place  supreme  and  without  a  rival 


among  all   the  expositions  of  the  Sacred  Scrrptaxes 
publisiied  in  our  bmguage."— Z.»vi3fM/  Mercury, 

*'As  several  volumes  of  the  'Pulpit  Commentary' 
have  already  reached  a  third  or  fourth  editkw,  their 
value  appears  to  be  understood^  and  appreciated.  The 
present  volume  opens  with  an  introduction  to  the  his- 
torical books  finom  Joshua  to  Nehemiah,.by  the  Rev. 
A.  Plummer,  Master  of  University  Collie,  Durham. 
Although  there  is  nothing  specially  original  in  this  in- 
troduction, the  materials  of  previous  investigations  and 
criticisms  are  well  arranged  and  grouped;  and  the 
whole  affords  a  concise  yet  graphic  account  of  the  histcny 
of  Israel  during  the  time  referred  to.  The  %ptdal  m- 
troduction  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  fh>m  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  late  Hebrew  Lecturer  at  Lampeter 
College,  ably  deals  with  the  various  critical  questi<»5 
involved ;  vindicates  the  integrity  and  eariy  authorship 
of  the  book :  and  discusses  with  candour  and  deamess 
the  so^alled  moral  and  miraculous  difficulties  which  it 
presents.  Mr.  Lias  also  supplies  the  Exposition  and 
Homilies  in  a  series  of  concise  and  condensed  n<Mes, 
which  presents  the  latest  results  of  scholarship.  The 
Homilies  are  by  Dr.  E.  de  Pressens^,  and  the  Revs. 
R.  Glover,  J.  Waite,  W.  F.  Adeney.  and  S.  R.  Aldridge ; 
and,  while  very  various  in  character,  are  valuable  and 
suggestive.  Tne  volume  throughout  is  a  useful  help  to 
the  homiletical  student  of  the  Book  of  Joshua." — Leeds 
MercMty, 

**  Whilst  noticing  Mr.  Plummet^s  portion  of  the  volume, 
we  would  call  attention  to  some  brief  remarks  at  the  eiKl 
of  the  general  introduction  on  the  place  which  the 
historicad  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  fitted  to 
occupy  in  pulpit  mimstratioas.  These  remarks  are  rag- 
gestive,  and  will  prove  valuable  to  the  preacher.  The 
exegetical  parts  of  the  volume  are  done  with  extreme 
care  ;  and  Professor  Lias,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  part  of  the  book,  deserves  praise  for  the  industry 
with  which  he  has  collected  the  materials  to  illustrate 
this  portion  of  the  *  Pulpit  Commeutary.'  The  homiletic 
applications  are  from  the  pens  of  various  writers,  and- 
are  of  different  degrees  of  merit.  They,  however,  are 
almost  all  of  practical  value — some,  indeed,  of  great 
value — ^the  germs  of  many  a  future  sermon,  we  trust,'*— 
John  Bull. 

"  We  repeat  with  even  fuller  emphasis  the  opinion 
we  expressed  in  noticing  previous  volumes  of  the  Com- 
mentary, that  it  stands  first  in  its  own  department. "-~ 
Bfitisn  and  Forelsti  Evangelical  Review. 


JUDGES  AND   RUTH. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  HERVEY,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  MORISON,  D.D. ;  with 
HomiUes  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  THOMSON,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  M.  STATHAM,  Rev.  A.  F. 
MUIR,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  W.  F.  ADENEY,  M.A.    {TTiird  Edition.)    Price  lOf.  6d, 
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'*The  btroduction,  as  well  as  the  commentary,  is 
vigorous  and  suggestive."— ^n'/ixA  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  Book  of  Judges  has  been  entrusted  to  Lord 
Arthur  Hervey.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  'expo- 
sition and  homiletics  '  and  is  well  and  thoroughly  done, 
as  would  be  expected  from  a  divine  who  has  made  that 
portion  of  Scripture  to  some  extent  his  special  study."— 
Ecclesiastical  Gautte, 

*' Another  volume  of  this  valuable  Bible  commentary 
deserves  to  be  warmly  welcomed.  The  exposirion  of 
die  Book  of  Judges,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  is 
full  of  solid  learning  and  practical  truth  suited  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  while  the  homiletical  portion  has 
many  features  to  recommend  it  to  ministers  of  religion. 
.  .  .  Too  much  commendation  cannot  be  bestowed  on 
the  commentary  on  Ruth  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  of 


Glasgow,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions of  Scotland,  and  a  scholar  of  undoubted  ability,  as 
his  volume  on  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  abundantly  shows.  We  have  no  hedtation  in 
pronouncing  this  the  best  exposition  of  the  charming 
idyll  of  Ruth  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  It 
is  not  surpassed  by  the  volume  of  the  same  name  in 
Lange's  series,  written  by  one  of  the  great  divines  of 
Germany :  while  the  homilies  of  Professor  Thomson  and 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham  largely  increase  itt  worth  for 
practical  purposes.  If  this  commentary  continues  as  it 
has  begun,  it  will  be  without  a  rival  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  for  giving  biblical  students  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  original  text,  together  with  the  latest  results 
of  investigation  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible  themselves. 
ITie  pubhshers  have  done  wisely  in  putting  these  expo- 
sitions into  the  hands  of  interpreters  of  the  highest 
repuution,  and  from  the  favour  with  which  their  enter- 
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prise  has  been  already  received,  they  must  be  satisfied 
that  public  opinion  has  confirmed  their  judgment.  This 
volume  itselr  is  a  monument  of  patient  and  most  perse- 
vering research,  as  those  who  icnow  anything  of  the 
labour  involved  will  see  at  a  glance.  It  would  be  a  wise 
investment  on  the  part  of  congregations  to  place  the 
book  in  every  minister's  XAixziy:*— Liverpool  Mercury. 

"  In  the  volume  before  us  we  have,  too,  the  work  of  a 
scholar  who  has  made  this  part  of  Scripture  his  peculiar 
study.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  speaks,  there- 
fore, with  the  confidence  of  one  who  is  familiar  wth  his 
subject;  and  his  notes  and  'homUetics'  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  great  use  to  the  preacher,  wherever  he  mav 
consult  tlum.  .  .  .  The  commentary  on  Ruth  is  itself 
as  good  and  edifying,  and  the  entire  volume  quite  equal 
to  Uiosc  whidi  have  preceded  \\,"— Church  QHarterly 
Review, 

"  The  commentary  must  by  this  time  be  so  well  known 
to  our  readers  that  we  need  not  repeat  our  former  ex- 
planation of  its  character  and  aim.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  so  far  as  it  has  yet  appeared  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  the  best  commentary  for  preachers  we 
have  yet  seen,  and  that  the  volume  before  us,  while  less 
bulky  than  its  predecessors,  is  upon  the  whole  equal  to 
them  in  point  of  merit." — Literary  World, 

'*  No  clergyman  ought  to  compladn  of  the  difficulty  of 
pulpit  preparation  with  such  a  work  in  his  hands ;  the 
danger  is  rather  lest  the  business  of  preaching  be  ren- 
dered too  easy,  and  the  preacher  himself  robbed  of  his 
independence.  Lookii^  over  this  volume,  however,  we 
do  not  see  that  there  is  much  fear  for  this  result ;  the 
hoffliletic  notes  are  more  suggestive  (as  it  is  so  desirable 
ttiat  they  should)  than  exhaustive.  The  reader  will  find 
no  sermon  complete  and  to  his  hand,  but  he  will  find 
what  it  is  intended  he  should  find,  homiletic  notes,  to  be 
worked  up  in  the  laboratory  of  his  mind,  and  put  into 
shape  for  the  pulpit  by  dint  of  arrangement  and  thought 
on  bis  part.  We  have  been  careful  to  examine  into  the 
treatment  which  some  of  the  more  difficult  passages  in 
the  'Judges*  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mentators, and  find  it  eminently  satisfactory.  For 
example,  Mr.  Adency's  note,  the  murder  of  Sisera  by 
Jael,  is  to  be  commended  for  its  good  sense  and  reason- 
ableness. Nothing  is  said  that  shocks  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities. The  note  on  Jephthah's  vow  is  also  good."— 
Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette, 

"The  exposition  of  Judges,  while  able  and  well  in- 
formed, furnishing  nearly  all  that  a  student  can  want, 
strikes  us  as  a  little  lacking  in  vigour.  On  the  other 
band.  Lord  HerveVs  introduction|  discussing  questions 
of  sources,  date,  chronology,  etc.,  is  admirably  and  con- 


cisely written,  and  states  views  which  by  their  caution 
and  conspicuous  good  sense  will  probably  commend 
themselves  to  most  minds  as  satisfactory.  No  complaint 
on  the  score  of  vigour  can  be  made  to  Dr.  Monson's 
treatment  of  Ruth.  Introduction  and  commentary  alike 
are  in  his  best  style,  and  constitute  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  thb  charming  book.  The  homiletical 
parts  are  able,  and  extract  from  the  histories  most  of 
the  lessons  and  applications  the^are  capable  of  vielding. 
The  knotty  places  in  the  narrative— J acl's  treacher>',  the 
exploits  of  Samson,  Jcphtha's  vow — are  handled  with 
care  and  judgment,  and  from  independent  standpoints. 
Most  preachers  shrink  from  continuous  exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Judges,  but  for  those  who  are  mclined  to 
attempt  the  task  this  volume  affords  abundance  of  sug- 
gestive help.** — Glasgow  Herald. 

"Homilies   full   of  suggestive   thought.'*— AVw^j//- 
formist. 

"Of  'The  Pulpit  Commentary,'  edited  by  Canon 
Spence  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Exell,  an  equally  satis- 
factory account  may  most  conscientiously  be  given.  The 
volumes  are  got  up  in  the  same  handsome  style ;  authors 
eminent  for  ability  and  piety  furnish  the  material ;  and 
the  homiletical  object  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  When 
this  undertaking  was  begun,  one  feared  lest  it  should  be 
somewhat  fragmentary  and  crude ;  but  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  best  means  have  been  taken  to  make  it  a 
thorough  and  trustworthy  work.  Mr.  Exell  deserves 
credit  Tor  his  services  in  the  cause.  He  has  helped 
greatly  to  raise  Homiletics  to  the  rank  of  a  branch  of 
Geological  science  ;  and  his  endeavour  to^  maintain 
homiletics  in  vital  connection  with  her  twin-sister,  Exe- 
getics,  is  mudi  to  be  commended.  It- is  the  homiletical 
element  that  distinguishes  the  commentary,  and  by  which 
it  is  to  be  Judged.  That  element  is  singularly  rich  and 
full,  and  It  gives  one  a  remarkable  impression  of  the 
manifoldness  of  Bible-teaching,  even  in  the  historical 
books."— Ca/A<>/*c  Presbyterian, 

"  In  the  same  volume  there  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
Book  of  Ruth,  by  Dr.  James  Morison,  which  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  gem  of  the  whole  ooWtction"— Expositor. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  fulness  and 
excellence  of  this  exhaustive  commentary,  a  library  in 
itself,  and  which  every  clergyman's  library  ought  to 
possess.  .  .  .  With  this  commentary  in^his.  library,  the 
clergyman  is  almost  free  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
any  o\Jtitr."^Clergyman's  Magazine. 

"  The  story  of  Ruth  is  brought  out  with  fine  tact  and 
ample  learning,  and  Mr.  Stotham's  and  Mr.  Thomson's 
homiUes  are  very  vigorous,  and  to  the  point." — 
Evangelical  Magazine. 


FIRST  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL. 

By  Very  Rev.  R.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.  (Dean  of  Canterbury) ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev. 
D.  FRASER,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  CHAPMAN,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  BRYAN  DALE,  M.A. 
{Fcurth  Edition,)    Price  i^s,         __^___ 
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"  The  Dean  of  Canterbury's  Commentary  on  i  Samuel 
is,  as  those  who  know  him,  and  his  course  of  study 
would  expect,  quite  the  best  help  to  the  readmg  of  that 
attractive  book  to  be  found  in  Enghsh  hterature.  — 
Expositor, 

"  I  thank  vou  much  for  the  large  and  handsome 
volume  on  x  Samuel  which  you  have  kindly  sent  me.  ^I 
have  examined  it  in  a  few  places,  and  feel  sure  that,  m 
its  special  character  of  a  homiletical  commentary^  it  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  use  to  studenu  of  Holy  Scripture. 
—The  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Elucott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 

"  Another  of  those  volumes  of  the  *  Pulpit  Commen- 
tary,' which  are  doubtless  of  lasting  nso  to  clergy- 


men, has  been  added  to  the  growing  series  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Exell.  The  present  work,  which  deals  with  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel,  follows  the  excellent  pbn  upon 
which  the  preceding  volumes  have  been  designed.  Furst, 
an  introduction  is  given,  in  the  same  scholarly  tone 
which  characteriied  this  part  of  each  former  work; 
and  then  follow  expositions,  a  comprehensive  sermon 
outline,  and  homilies  by  various  authors."— /?«/(y  "^fi*- 
graph. 

"This   new   volume  of  *The  Pulpit  Commentary 
amply  confirms  the  high  opinion  which  we  were  led 
to  form  of  its  predecessor.    Under  the  careful  editor- 
ship  of  Canon  Spence  and  the  Rev.  Mr.   Exell.  the 
exegetical  and  homiktic  departments  have  been  placed 
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in  the  hands  of  soch  capable  men  as  Dr.  Payae  Saudi, 
and  Dr.  Donald  Fraser.  who  have  wodooed  wbat  we 
may  n^Eely  prooonnoe  to  be  the  best  Conmeatanr  which 
has  jet  appeared  in  the  English  lai4;Qage  oo  the  First 
Book  dT  Samuel."— £^u«^7^  Daily  Reviem, 

"We  hare  thus  eodeavoored  to  gire  some  sU^t  idea 
of  the  plan  of  the  work.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
language.  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  preacher  to  dig 
in«  and  oo  one  can  £ul  to  derive  moch  that  is  valuable 
anid  excellent  from  it.  To  attempt  to  criticise  the  work 
in  derail  is  manifestly  impossible.  We  can  only  counsel 
all  readers  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  fOT  if  further  com- 
roeiu£guion  is  wanted,  it  may  be  found  in  the  illustration 
hereby  afforded  to  the  proverbial  sa^^ng  that  *  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.'  The  first  volume  of  the  *  Pulpit 
Commentary '  that  was  published  only  a  few  months  ago 
is  already  in  its  third  edition,  and  a  second  edition  of  the 
present  volume  which  is  but  just  out  has  already  been 
called  for.  It  is  obvious,  thmfore,  that  the  work  sup- 
plies a  felt  want,  and  that  the  public  accordingly  will 
have  it."— Stanley  Leatues,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Hebrew  ^ 
Kim^s  College ^  Loudon, 

"  There  was  ample  room  for  a  comment  upon  Samuel, 
for  there  is  scarcely  anything  upon  that  book  worth 
mentioning,  lliis  noble  volume  fills  the  ^p  exceedingly 
well,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  all  ministers."— Rev. 
C  H.  Spurceon  in  Sword  and  Trowel, 

"  So  fiu"  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  volume, 
the  exposition  seems  thoroughly  sound,  sober,  and  clear ; 
the  homiletical  sections  are  rich  in  good  thoughts  ; 
and  the  homilies,  or  outlines  of  sermons,  considerably 
above  the  average  of  imxlucti<ms  of  the  kind  which  have 
come  under  our  notice.  The  undertaking  shows  no  sign 
<^  deterioration.  The  amount  of  matter  compressed  into 
the  volume — 573  pages  large  octavo,  and  closely  printed 
—is  simply  enormous,  and  the  price  amaringlv  low.  A 
good  feature  of  the  work  is  the  homiletiou  index  of 
subjects  as  they  ocou*  in  the  successive  chapters."— 
LeMs  Afercuty, 

"  *  The  Ptilpit  Commentary  *  differs  from  Lange's  great 
work  in  avoiding  the  endless  accumulation  of  divergent 
interpretations,  and  the  comments  which  German  exe- 
getes  are  so  apt  to  pronounce  on  one  another.  More- 
over, the  homilies  and  homiletical  illustrations  are  not 
a  mosaic  of  quotadons  firom  all  sources,  such  as  we  find 
both  in  the  '  Homiletical  Commentaries '  published  by 
Dickinson  and  the  work  of  Lange  already  referred  to. 
They  are  the  well-considered  wOTk  of  two  highly-com- 
petent and  thoughtful  preachers.  Sometimes  they  en- 
trench upon  the  exe^etical  department  and  suggest 
sources  ot  hirther  exi>osition.  We  call  especial  attention 
to  the  method  in  which  all  three  writers  have  handled 
the  '  Magnificat  of  the  Old  Testament,'  and  also  the 
weird  and  tragic  dose  of  Saul's  life.  The  first  published 
instalments  of'  The  Pulpit  Commentarv '  augur  a  great 
success  for  the  work  when  it  shall  reach  completion." — 
Evattgtlkal  Maguzint. 

"  The  selection  of  writers  has  been  wisely  made-^ow 
wisely  a  pearusal  of  the  book  itself  will  best  prove.  The 
work  has  been  done  throughout  with  admirable  fulness 
and  thoroughness,  and  we  think  we  discern^  in  the 
voltuie  before  us.  even  more  than  in  the  preceding  one, 
that  happy  combination  of  harmony  in  the  general 
current  of  thought  with  variety  in  mode  of  treatment 
which  goes  so  far  to  make  a  commentary  of  this  sort 
really  useful.  .  .  .  But  this  volume  will  have  a  use  to 
many  besides  the  preacher ;  it  will  be  an  invaluable 
help  to  the  teacher  in  his  class,  and  to^  the  conductor  of 
Bime  readings ;  while  even  to  the  private  Christian  it 
woiUd  form  an  admirable  companion  in  the  study  of  this 
part  of  Scripture.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
editors,  Canon  Spence  and  Mr.  Exell,  as  well  as  the 
publishers,  are  doing  a  great  service  in  carrying  out  so 
vigorously  their  gigantic  undertaking."— ^tf//ilr/. 

"  Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  preacher  in  these  busy  days,  in  which  all 
public  men  have  so  many  caljs  upon  their  time  and 
energies,  than  the  plan  adopted  in  tms  work.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Lanee's  '  Bibel-werk  *  may  have  suggested 
the  design  which  has  been  followed  out  by  the  editors, 
but  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  usine  Lange, 
and  who  turn  to  the  'Pulpit  Commentary,' will  not  oe 
Ions  in  discovering  the  superiority  of  the  latter  for  prac- 
tical purposes."— 7/<»/(^i.r  Courier. 


"Indeed,  the  Commentary  stands  in  the  tame  rda- 
tion  to  this  age  that  Farrax^s  *  Life  of  Christ '  does ;  it  is 
alive  with  besuty  of  style  and  vigour  of  thought,  and 
cooscKHis  of  an  tne  Hght  that  recent  years  have  cast  oo 
the  stndy  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  do  not  heatate 
to  say  that  for  ex^etical  purposes,  and  for  helpful 
stimulus,  it  will  prove  tMe  commentary  of  the  day ;  and 
teachers  especially,  whether  in  chuidi  or  school,  will 
find  the  inspiration  that  they  too  often  seek  in  vain  in 
the  dull  and  dreary  pbtitudes  of  many  so-called  aids 
and  helps."- C>fcrii^M  iVoHd 

**  The  book  b  a  great  storehouse  of  expository  and 
homiletical  matter."—  Unitarian  Herald, 

*'The  Dean  of  Canterbury's  monomA.  on  Samuel 
and  his  times  is  very  ably  done.  Its  sdiolardup  is  vlmt 
we  might  have  anticipated  from  the  Dean's  learning,  but 
its  breadth  iukI  humanity,  its  vigorous  grasp  of  the 
period  of  Samud  and  of  his  mission  in  it,  and  his  Hberal 
ocmstruction  of  the  questions  involved,  are  as  unexpected 
as  they  are  welcome.  Tbe  Dean  is  quite  abreast  of  the 
criticism  of  the  day,  and  deals  with  the  questioos  that  it 
raises  in  a  thorough  sdiolarly  and  unprejudiced  way. 
Only  good  can  come  of  sudi  honest  and  feariess  literary 
critidsm  as  applied  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament — ail  the  more  weighty  in  this  instance  as 
coming  from  a  writer  whose  evangelical  orthodoxy  and 
devoutness  are  beyond  all  praise. 

'*  Professor  Chapman  sums  up  homiletically  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  section,  and  Dr.  Donald  Fraser  and  Mr. 
Bryan  Dale  supply  homilies  on  the  prindpal  ideas  and 
verses.  Those  ot  Mr.  Dale  especially  are  happy  and 
vigorous,  and  will  be  very  useful  to  preachers.  The 
work  so  fiu:  worthily  justifies  its  ritle." — British 
Quarterly, 

"  Such  narratives  as  the  Books  of  Samnel  lend  them- 
selves, it  is  evident,  with  the  greatest  ease  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  homiletic  inethod.    Every  one  knows  how 
comparatively  easy  it  is  to  preach  on  a  history  or  a 
parable  which  contains  in  itself  the  element  of  personal 
mterest ;  whereas  this  has  to  be  supjdied  by  means  of 
illustrative  meuphors  or  stories  to  teaching  given  in  a 
more  abstract  form.    Hence  we  ought  to  see  the  method 
at  its  best  in  this  volume ;  and  though  we  cannot  tell 
what  future  volumes  may  prove  of  its  advantages,  yet 
I  assuredly  the  preachers  for  whose  use  this  Commentary 
I  is  intended  may  be  thankful  if  the  same  high  standard  of 
ability  is  maintained  throughout.    We  do  not  know  that 
I  we  have  any  objection  to  offer,  save  on  mere  matters  of 
.  opinion  here  and  there.    On  the  whole  the  Commentary 
J  seems  to  us  even  better  than  the  *  Notes  for  Sermons ' ; 
but  both  are  generally  very  good,"— CAttrtk  Qnarterfy 
Review. 

"  But  it  b  to  the  diaracter  of  his  criticism  and  exe- 
gesis that  we  would  call  special  attention.  There  is  not 
a  verse,  and  hardly  even  a  clause,  or  a  word  involving 
anything  of  interest  or  importance,  out  of  more  than  800 
verses  which  this  book  contains,  which  b  not  subjected 
to  the  dosest  criticism,  both  textual  and  exegetiod,  by 
one  who  is  able  to  brin^  to  his  assistance  all  the  resources 
of  sdiolarship  in  the  original  language  and  its  cognates, 
with  the  andent  verrions,  for  throwing  light  upon  the 
narradve  as  it  moves  along.  Great  pains,  also,  is  devc^ed 
to  fixing  the  geographical  locsdities  and  idendfying  the 
tovms  named  m  the  book,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  with 
the  aid  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  the  Palestine 
Exploradon  Sodet/s  agents.  In  fisict.  after  studying 
carefully  the  full  exposiuon  of  any  one  chapter  or  section 
of  the  sacred  text,  any  competent  expositor  should  feel 
himself  provided  with  nearly  all  the  pulpit  hdp  which  he 
should  OffmajodJ*— Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press, 

*'  Homiledcal  works  have  won  for  themsdves  an  indis- 
putable place.in  EngUsh  literature,  and  the  vast  majority 
I  of  them  by  no  means  belong  to  the  high  dass  of  *  The 
Pulpit  Commentary,' while  us  careful  exposition  saves  it 
from  being  confounded  with  the  general  nm  of  hdps 
to  indolent  or  incompetent  preachers." — Wesleyan 
Magazine, 

"I  have  no  hesitadon  in  saying  that  I  like  'The 
,  Pulpit  Commentary'  very  much,  and  think  it  calculated 

to  be  a  very  useful  work,  espedally  to  dergymcn.  I 
I  have  all  the  volumes  which  have  appeared  already,  and 
j  shall  gladly  be  a  subscriber  to  the    New  Testament 

series.**— The  Right  Rev.  J.  C.  Rylb,  D.D.,    Lord 

Bishop  of  Liverpool. 
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EZRA,   NEHEMIAH,   ESTHER. 

By  Rev.  Canon  G.  RAWLINSON,  M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R.  THOMSON, 
M.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  R.  A.  REDFORD,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  S.  LEWIS,  M.A.,  Rev.  J.  A. 
MACDONALD,  Rev.  A.  MACKENNAL,  B.A.,  Rev.  W.  CLARKSON,  B.A.,  Rev. 
F.  HASTINGS,  Rev.  W.  DINWIDDIE,  LL.B.,  Rev.  Prof.  ROWLANDS,  B.A., 
Rev.  G.  WOOD,  B.A.,  Rev.  Prof.  P.  C.  BARKER,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  J.  S. 
EXELL.     (Fourth  Edition,)    Price  izs.  bd. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  P/^ESS. 


"Wherever  we  have  examined  the  work,  we  have 
foand  the  treatment  to  be  extremely  full  and  satisfactory, 
and  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  oe  desired." — Cltrgy' 
phom's  Magazine, 

**  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  novelty  in  the  plan 
of  the  'Pulpit  Commentxuy,'  and  the  idea  strikes 
us  as  a  useful  one,  of  rendering  assistance  to  preachers 
in  drawing  out  the  moral  and  didactic  aspects 
of  the  Biblical  narratives.  It  is  not  indeed  absolutely 
new,  having  been  carried  out  with  a  prolixity  truly 
German  in  Lange's  ^ Bible-werk*  But  it  may  fairly  be 
claimed  for  the  present  work  that  a  Commentary  written 
in  English  will  prove  more  adapted  practically  to  English 
audiences  than  one  which  must  of  necessity,  good  as  it 
is,  bear  the  marks  of  its  German  origin.  The  plan 
adopted  here  is  to  provide  for  each  chapter  or  section  of 
a^  chapter  an  *  Exposition '  giving  all  necessary  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  narrative,  and  illustrating  it 
from  history  and  archaeology.  This  part  of  the  work 
seems  to  us  very  well  done  throughout." — Literary 
Churchman, 

"  So  far,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  out 
with  care  and  fair  success ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  a  vast  help  to  any  one  wishing  to  preach 
sermons  on  those  parts  of  Scripture.^  ^  CAwfrA 
Quarterly  Review, 

"It  is  a  book  of  solid  worth,  and  to  be  studied  with 
profit  not  only  by  the  class  for  whom  it  is  soedally 
designed,  but  by  students  of  Scripture  generally  who 
desire  to  make  study  of  the  text  go  hand-in-hand  with 
practical  edification.  .  .  .  The  homiletical  parts  consist 
first  of  homiletical  outlines  on  the  paragraphs  ;  then  of 
more  special  and  detailed  outlines  from  difierent  pens, 
reflectiBg  varieties  of  thought  and  treatment.  Great 
pains  h^  evidently  been  taken  to  make  this  portion  of 
the  work  really  useful ;  and  we  can  honestly  recommend 
the  homiletical  sections  as  in  the  main  good,  and 
abounding^  in  strong,  healthy  common  sense,  which 
seldom  fails  to  turn  the  passage  in  hand  to  excellent 
practical  account.  We  are  therefore  able  to  give  to 
this  new  competitor  for  public  favour  a  sincere  expres- 
sion of  good  inXL,"—^la^ow  Herald. 

"The  Expositions  of  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  Esther,  Dv  Professor  Rawlinson,  are  short,  compact, 
clear,  and  well  9XTwaged.'"—Scots9nan. 

"  We  shall  watch  with  much  interest  the  course  of  this 
Commentary,  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  should 
not  prove  adl  that  it  professes  to  oe,  and  is  fitted  to 
become— a  valuable  '  pulpit  commentary '  on  the  whole 
of  Holy  Scripture,  useful  esp«cially  to  those  who  have 
to  prepare  sermons  for  pulpit  dehvery,  but  not  with- 
out its  value  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  clergy." — 
John  Bull, 


'\Wt  are  oflen  led  to  admire  the  manner  in  which  the 
various  texts  are  treated,  the  felicity  of  arrangement, 
the  suggestive  nature  of  the  remarks,  and  withal  the 
freedom  in  general  from  straining  the  passage,  and 
forcing  upon  it  meanings  which  it  does  not  naturally 
bear.    There  is  a  soberness,  a  judiciousness,  and  a  sug- 

rriveness  which  are  much  to  be  commended." — Rev. 
J.  Gloag,  D.D. 

"We  have  examined  the  volume  just  issued  with 
some  care,  and  feel  safe  in  affirming  that  it  is  the 
most  useful  book  extant  on  that  part  of  sacred 
Scripture  with  which  it  Ata\s,"^Brad/ord  Daily 
Telegraph. 

"The  conception  is  admirable,  the  working  out  of  the 
idea  thorough  and  conscientious,  many  of  the  homilies 
are  striking  m  their  originality,  are  not  unlikely  to  fire 
the  i^enius  of  other  and  gifted  preachers,  whilst  the 
prinung  and  general  clear  arrangement  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired." — Nonconformist. 

"  In  all  respects  this  is  a  very  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  exegetical  literature.*'  —  London  Quarterly 
Review, 

"Preachers  must  have  mistaken  their  calling  alto> 
gether  if  they  do  not  find  it  easy  to  think  out  a  sermon 
after  consultm^  *  The  Pulpit  Commentary.'  "—Rev.  C. 
H.  Spurgbon  m  Sword  and  Trowel. 

"Although  it  bears  the  name  of  the  ^pit  com- 
mentary,  it  is  not  exclusively  homiletical.  The  homily 
forms  a  strongly  characteristic  feature,  but  exegesis, 
criticism,  and  illustration  are  the  basis  of  the  work. 
Whatever  elucidates  the  text  in  the  way  of  contem- 
poraneous history,  geography,  and  antiquities ;  whatever 
difficulties  of  a  verbal,  saentific,  or  moral  kind ;  what- 
ever conflict  there  may  be,  or  seem  to  be,  with  modem 
forms  of  thought  and  recent  speculations  in  philosophy ; 
all  these  are  nrst  dealt  with  before  the  text  is  applied  to 
homiletical  purposes.  The  undertaking  is  an  ambitious 
one,  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  volume  before  us, 
the  high  aim  will  be  reached  to  a  considerable  extent." 
—Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

'*  We  have  here  three  distinct  commentaries,  in  one 
handsome  volume ;  and  if  we  can  commend  the  pub- 
lishers for  their  part  of  the  work,  much  more  heartily  can 
we  recommend  the  work  it^f ;  for  anything  more  fitted 
to  give  just  the  kind  of  aid  which  our  pulpits  need  to 
make  them  both  instructive  and  edifying  we  cannot  con- 
ceive."— Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press, 

"  The  '  Pulpit  Commentary '  is  admirably  done.  The 
text  is  carefully  explained,  and  is  made  very  suggestive. 
Helpful  homilies  are  appended,  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
natural.  The  Book  of  Esther  is  a  capital  specimen  of 
scholarly  and  helpful  txp9sition."— Freeman, 


•♦♦  Volumes  on  the  FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS,  LEVITICUS,  and  DEUTERONOMY, 

ARE  IN  THE  PRESS,  AND  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  IMMEDIATELY. 
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THE 

PULPIT    COMMENTARY: 

NEW   TESTAMENT. 


The    favourable    manner    in    which    the    early    volumes    of    the 
PULPIT    COMMENTARY   ON   THE    OLD    TESTAMENT 

have  been  received,  has  induced  the  Editors  and  Publishers  to  make 
active  preparation  for  a  similar  series  devoted  to  the  various  books  of 
the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  The  co-operation  of  a  number  of  Biblical 
Scholars,  many  of  whom  have  been  engaged  in  the  revision  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  has  already  been  secured,  so  that  due  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  text,  whilst 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  Commentary,  as  one  that  is  essentially 
expository  and  suggestive,  will  be  borne  in  mind. 
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